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ST.  ANDREWS   CAftTKE 

Chut'ch  the  St.  Andrew's  Brotlierliood  is  the  mast 
popular  of  all  church- working  guilds,  and  as  St. 
Andrew  Is  the  patron  saint  of  missions,  everyone 
calling  himself  a  Christian  lias  nahirally  a  partic- 
ular interest  in  Christ's  first  disciple. 

We  mast  yield  him  precedence  of  Peter,  for 
Peter  was  called  by  Andrew  ;  so  his  feast  day  heads 
the  list  of  the  saints'  din^s  and  regnlatea  the 
cimrch  calendar,  the  Siuiday  nearest  before  or 
after  his  feast  day  beins:  made  the  first  Snnday  in 
Advent  St.  Andrew  s  Day  is  thus  sometimes  the 
first  and  sometimea  the  last  festival  in  the  Chris- 
tian Chnrcli. 

The  30 fh  of  November,  1893,  wan  notable  as 
being  both  Tfianksgiving  Day  and  St.  Andrew's 
Day  ;  and  to  every  thooghtful  citizen  of  Scottish 
birth  or  descent  the  nnion  of  these  feasts  was 
laden  with  food  for  reflection. 

Love  of  country,  so  strongly  developed  in  I  lie 
Scottish  character,  led  his  memories  back  to  the 
dear  old  home  and  its  associations,  and  the  linee 

**  Far  awa*  to  bonnie  Scotliuad 
Has  mj  apirit  ta'eu  ita  flight" 

were  bat  tlie  echo  of  his  thoughts.  Still,  he  real- 
ized most  fully  that  the  present  has  swallowed  np 
the  past ;  this  new  land  has  been  kind  and  gen- 
eroiis  to  him  ;  hero  ho  has  made  a  name  and  posi- 
tion for  himself,  and  so  it  is  meet  for  him  to  be 

rratefuL 

Btit  the  Scot  always  remains  devotedly  attached 
to  the  old  customs  and  feasts  of  his  native  land, 
aud  his  personal  assertiveness  stamps  these  ob- 

srvances  on  the  local  history  of  his  new  home  in 
States,  and  Ihis '*clannishness,"as  it  has  been 
called  by  onr  English  brethren,  has  marked  the 
observaDce  of  Halloween,  St,  Andrew's  Day  and 
Burns'a  Birthday  in  every  land. 


Thus  the  sentiments  of  Iho 
individual  become  the  liistory 
of  the  nation — ihu  good  son 
makes  the  devoted  tin&lmnd  and 
father,  and  the  colonics  profit 
from  what  is  beat  of  onr  nuiilur 
land. 

This    may   scern    extraneous 
matter  to  the  snhje<'t  in  liaiid, 
bnt  treating  of  the  familiar  leads 
-  US  up  to  a  bettor  understanding 

and  appreciation  of  what  may 
not  be  eo  well  known,  for  it  was 
from  CbrisL's  disci])Io  Andrrw 
that  onr  niost  historic  of  Scot- 
tish towns  directly  takes  its 
nabie. 

After  the  Ascension,  Andrew 
preached  in  Russia*  and  of  that 
country  ho  is  also  titular  saint ;  the  chief  decora- 
tion of  Knssia  being  the  cross  of  St.  Atidrew  on  a 
red  or  blue  ribbon. 

Traveling  into  Greece,  Andrew  converted  Max- 
imilia,  the  wife  of  the  Proconsul  yE<^ens,  who 
WHS  so  enraged  that  he  ordered  the  disciple  to  be 
scourged  and  crncilied  in  a  peculiar  manner. 
The  cross  was  transverse,  or  the  frKJ-  decusmte, 
and  instead  of  nails,  cord«  were  used  to  bind  him, 
so  that  ho  suffered  a  lingering  dt^ath  for  two  days, 
during  wliich  he  taught  and  exliorted  the  people, 
and  thus  triumphantly  vindicated  the  power  of  a 
gospel  which  could  give  him  strength  to  eiidure 
sncb  suffering.  , 

^faximilia  had  the  body  endjalmed  and  honora- 
bly hurit^d,  and  early  in  the  fourth  century  it  was 
removed  by  tlie  Emperor  Constantino  to  Ryzan- 
tinm.  or  Constantinople,  and  deposited  in  his  fine 
new  church  erected  in  lion  or  of  tiie  Twelve 
Apostles, 

When  Constantinople  was  afterward  taken  the 
relics  were  divide<l,  and  Philip.  Duke  of  Hur- 
gundy,  obtained  some  of  the  saint's  iMHies  at  great 
cost,  and  in  their  honor  instituted  the  famed  Or- 
der of  the  Golden  Fleece,  in  whicli  the  badge  is  a 
St.  Andrew's  cross.  Tt  was  this  order  which  made 
St.  Arulrew  such  a  popular  subject  in  tlie  Spanish 
and  Flemish  schools  of  painting. 

His  body,  or  rather  what  was  left  of  it.  rests  in 
a  silver  casket  in  the  cathedral  of  Amalfi,  now  a 
dirty  little  town,  but  once  a  great  maritime  port, 
on  the  Gulf  of  Salerno,  in  Italv.  Here  it  was  do- 
posited  in  1208  A.D* 

But  although  the  Sent  is  nnt  given  to  credulity 
in  the  legends  of  saints  and  their  relics,  he  never 
doubts  the  fact  that  some  of  Andrew's  bones 
reached  Scotland,  although  there  are  two  stories 
told  in  connection  therewith. 
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In  581  A,D.  Pope  Gregory  sent  un  arm  of  the 

iSrtint  by  the  nionk  Augustine  to  Kn^laiid,  find 
the  lirst  royjil  convert,  Ethel  her  t,  erected  the 
-CI lurch  of  St.  Andrew,  Rochester,  in  honor 
tlioreof.  Tiie  hones  were  afterward  taken  nortli 
to  llexhiim,  and  there  Angus,  King  of  the  Pictis, 
•obtained  and  deposited  tiiem,  in  731  a. J).,  in  Kit- 
rigiimont  (tlie  king's  town),  ever  since  knowu  as 
Sl  Andrews. 

Our  learned  anthority  Dr.  Skene  favors  this 
4H5Count,  but  aiild  conntrie  folks  prefer  llie  other 
413  appealing  more  strongly  to  tlieir  liearts. 

Regnliis,  or  Knle,  a  Greek  monk  of  Putras,  lia*3 
41  vision  three  nights  before  Constantine  took  the 
relics    to    Byzantinm    in 
307  A,  I).     In   thiB  vision 
he  was  told  *Ho  take  an 

Avm  bone,  three  fingers  of  #4 

the  right  hand,  a  tooili 
^nd  one  of  tlie  lids  uf  the 
apostle's  knees,  whiclt  he 
should  earefnllie  preserve 
and  Carrie  with  him  to  a 
region  toward  the  west, 
situate  in  the  utmost  parts 
of  the  world." 

He  hesitated  for  a  time, 
Init  at  last  put  the  relics 
in  a  box  and  went  to  sea, 
accompanied  by  a  priest, 
two  deacons,  eight  her- 
mits, and    tliree    devoted 

virgins,  and  **  after  mighty  tossing  to  and  fro.  and 
much  toyle  and  hazard,"  bis  ship  was  driven  into 
the  Bay  of  Mnccross,  at  the  Proniontory  of  Swine, 
•to  be  ever  afterward  known  as  St.  Andrews  Hay. 

.Here  St.  Rnle  and  his  saints  planter!  a  church, 
^nd  converted  the  Picts  to  the  Christian  faith. 


After  living  in  a  cell  or  cave  of  the  rocks  for 
thirty- two  years  the  good  St.  Rule  passed  away, 
but  the  work  he  had  ht^gun  was  carried  on,  and 
the  ancient  Tower  of  St.  Regulus  will  ever  per- 
petuate his  nieniory. 

Indeed,  a  cave  beneath  the  castle  is  still  known 
as  St.  Regnlus's  Cave,  and  to  it  Scott  alludes  in 
•*  Mariuion,"  wliere  the  palmer  says  ; 

**  But  I  hjive  Boleuiu  t'ovb  to  j>iiy. 
And  winy  not  linger  by  tbe  wjiy, 

To  fair  f>L  Auflrews  bound, 
Witbin  ibb  oceuu  citvf  to  jjruy, 
"Wherti  gow!  St.  Rule  LLs  holy  luy 
From  mitltiiglit  to  the  tlawu  of  day 

ftttug  to  the  billows'  sound," 

Hia  followers,  known  as  Culdees,  led  very  sim- 
ple, pure  lives,  and  the  doctrines  they  taught 
and  the  services  of  their  chu relies  were  such  as 
were  fitting  for  the  fishermen  of  Galilee, 

All  over  Scotlaml  we  liave  traces  of  these 
earnest  Culdees,  from  whom  the  Presbyterian 
Ciiurch  lays  claim  to  apostolic  succession,  and 
at  lona,  Dunkeid,  Abernethy  and  Fordoun  the 
ruins  of  their  chapels  may  still  be  seen.  Tiie 
Culdees  were  a  marrying  clergy,  ami  in  this  mnat 
be  distinguislied  from  the  monks  and  successors 
of  St.  AiiguBtine.     They  were  learned,  too,  and 
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were  soiiglit  after  on  tlio  Coiitiiieiit  as  teaeliers  of 
Greek,  Lutin  iind  pliilosoplij.  Clement,  a  Cultleo, 
taught  in  Paris,  and  Joliannea  Scatna  was  tho 
tutor  of  Cliarlenifigiic. 

Wlien  the  Picta  eventually  became  snbjeet  to 
tlio  Scots  8t.  Andrew  was  made  patron  saint, 
and  nntil  the  ninth  centwry  the  Cnldeo  Abbot  of 
lona  was  Primate  of  Scothmd  and  Irclanil,  and 
perfectly  independent  of  Home,  Later  on,  m  tho 
eleventh  century,  tfie  power  of  the  Ciildees  had 
waned,  for  tho  Saxon  >fargaret,  wife  of  ^lalcolni 
Canniore  and  now  companion  saint  of  the  conn- 
try  with  St.  Andrew,  had  eapoiiHcd  the  cause  of 
St.  Augustine,  and  was  the  champion  of  a  more 
gorgeous  and  ceremonial  ritual. 

At  a  grand  council  held  in  St.  Andrews  she 
argued  in  Saxon  against  their  simple  doctrines, 
and  as  they  epoke  Gaelic,  an  interpreter  wns 
needed.  In  the  reign  of  lier  son  David,  *'the 
Buir  sainct  to  the  crown,"  we  find  them  expelled 
from  thoir  last  place  of  refuge,  St.  Serf's  Isle,  on 
Loch  Loveru  and  Koman 
Catholicism  reigned  supreme. 

I  have  purposely  entered 
fully  into  tho  detail  of  this 
early  etory  of  St.  Andrews, 
knowing  so  well  that  religion 
aTid  love  of  liistory  are  tho 
two  most  potent  factors  in 
tho  formation  of  Scottish 
character,  and  the  romantic 
sentiment  that  seems  to  hang  t 

over  this  old  city,  and  so  ex-  (y 

cellently  ex|>ressed  in  the  first 
two  Hues  of  Lang*s  oft-quoted 
poem,  finds  it?  keynote  and 
exifitence  in  the  traditional 
tales  of  the  piety  and  simplic- 
ity of  these  earliest  of  British 
Christians. 

The  charms  of  nioderii  St. 
Andrews  are  but  a  sealed  book 


to  all  who  do  not  ap- 
preciate tlic  history  of 
its  early  development. 
In  other  lands  a 
gorgeous  shrine  for 
pilgrims  to  flock  to 
would  mark  the  rest- 
ing place  of  a  saint  so 
universally  worshipcnl 
now  in  the  practical 
manner  tliat  :»ppeals 
even  to  our  nine- 
teenth-century hatred 
of  sentiment ;  but  so 
long  ns  this  gray  little 
Oxford  set  by  the  Xorthern  Sea  stands  lie  has  a- 
truly  fitting  monument. 

The  wliolo  city  could  be  set  down  easily  withisv. 
tho  limits  of  Central  Park,  New  York  ;  and  yet 
wdiere  else  in  all  the  wide  world  i.-?  tliere  such  an* 
other  city  **dcsolateil,"  and  yet  actively  leading 
in  the  most  liberal  and  advanced  schohirship  of 
the  present  day  ? 

Within  the  compass  of  lior  few  streets  stand 
the  ruin  a  of  her  noble  castle,  washed  by  wild  sea 
waves;  her  magnificent  cathedral,  dedicated  to 
the  glory  of  God  in  tlic  presence  of  Scotland's 
hero,  Robert  Bruce  ;  within  whose  walls  the  mar- 
riages of  the  kings  were  celebrated  with  cere- 
monious pomp — notably  tliat  of  James  V.  and 
Mary  of  Guise,  the  parents  of  the  ill-fated  Mary 
Stuart — and  w  here  masses  were  sung  by  the  suc- 
cessive bishops  and  archbishops,  sons  of  these 
kings. 

The  Priory,  too ;  the  Houses  of  the  Gray, 
White  and   Black  Carmelites,  honored  of  King^ 
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David  ;  the  lioiise  where  Qnec-ii  Murj  lodged  ;  St. 
Leoimrd*s,  8t.  Sahfttoi's  and  St  Mary's  (Jollcges, 
llie  old  Giitewu)^  SLiiegiihis  Tower  looking  down 
over  all — are  they  not  there  still  ?  Truly,  every 
gtoneyou  tread  on  lias  its  history,  and  to  the  Scot 
itturnitig  to  his  tiative  hind  St,  Andrews  may 
well  be  a  place  of  pilgrimage. 

Here  the  conflict  of  the  lieforniation  raged  tho 
fiercest,  for  after  John  Knox's  sermon,  preacheil 
from  that  old  hhu  k  jinlpit,  with  its  sand  hour- 
;zla.^3  attached,  at  Easier,  1547  A.i>.,  the  work  of 
ilemolitioii  began,  and  now  all  is  desolate. 

Ill  Knox's  own  words,  lie  *'  had  pulled  down 
the  nests  and  tlie  rooks  fle\r  away/'  The  most 
ardent  Presbyterian  must  regret  such  destrnction. 
The  Ileform  faith  has  sutfered  none.,  but  rather 
gamed   ju  power,  when  proclaimed  from   those 
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other  cathedrals — 
8t.  Giles  and  glorious 
Glasgow,  Aberdeen, 
Brechin^  Diuikeld, 
rJniiblane  and  Kirk- 
wall ;  whilst  St.  An- 
drews— fairest  of  all 
— is  given  over  to  the 
owls  am!  the  bats. 

But  the  lessons  of 
history  must  be  prt.- 
greBsrve.  Whilst  re* 
g  r  0 1 1  i  n  g  John 
Knox*8  vehemence, 
the  true  Scot  gazes 
reverentially  on  his 
black  oak  pulpit  in 

the  College  Kirk,  and  muses  over  the  evils  of  tho 
past  as  he  stands  by  the  monnments  o(  Wisliart 
and  llannlton,  martyrs  for  their  Reformed  faith. 

The  city  has  few  relics  to  show  of  its  former 
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glory  ;  tho  marble 
tomb  of  Bishop  Ken- 
nedy in  the  College 
Ch  n  rch  ,  the  tine 
silver  mace  with  its 
Gotliic  tracery  in  the 
nniversity,  and  as  a 
set-otf  to  Wish  art's 
the  mural  monument 
in  carved  marble  to 
the  memory  of  the 
murdered  Arch- 
bishop Sharp,  ser\e 
lis  as  proofs  of  the 
existence  of  the  gold 
and  silver  figures  of 


Christ  and  Ilis  disciples,  and  the  shrine  of  beaten 
gold  for  the  saint^s  bones,  which  became  the  spoil 
of  the  destroyers  in  Ihi-ir  destruction  of  the 
cathedral. 
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But  tliougli  tiie  temporal  glories  are  gone,  St. 
Aiidrews  gtill  rerriaiiie  the  ecclesiasticul  capital. 
The  cluireli  wliicU  John  Knox  established  has 
Wen  honorably  uplieltl.  What  a  host  of  noble 
deai]  exemplified  her  teaching  in  their  lives  I 
Aroinul  her  college  walls  cling  memories  of  Tiil- 
locli  and  Cnnningbam,  men  whom  our  Queen  de- 
lighted to  honor.  Nor  must  we  foriret  the  living 
representative,  the  ever-elorjuent  Dr.  Boyd,  the 
A.  K.  IL  li.  of  literatnre^  and  a  very  important 
peisotmge  in  modern  St.  Andiewii. 

The  university,  the  oldest  of  Ihe  fonr  in  Scot- 
land, received  its  charter  in  1413  A.  i*.,  but  for 
two  hundred  years  before  this  its  endowoil  schools 
were  famed. 

At  the  presetit  time  there  is  little  of  particular 
interest  in  the  buildings;  in  tlie  museum,  how- 
ever, there  is  one  of  the  finest  collections  of  fossil 
fish,  of  the  old  redstone  foimation,  in  tlie  world. 

Among  the  thoiisands  of  distingnishod  students 
who  have  studied  within  its  wallBi  Dunbar,  the 
poet  ;  (feorgo  Buchanan,  the  eeliolarly  tutor  of 
James  VI.  ;  "Bonnie  Dundee  "of  history;  the 
Admirable  C rich  ton  ;  and  of  recent  years  the 
genial  frincrpal  Shairp,  a  truly  representative 
Scot,  and  the  versatile  Andrew  Lang,  shine  forth 
conspicuously. 

Truly  the  charm  of  St,  Andrews  is  indefinable ; 
like  Dean  Stanley,  all  who  go  there  leave  but  to 
come  again. 

And  now  having  enumerated  the  ancient  glories 
of  this  hretoric  city,  let  me  try  to  picture  its  nat- 
ural sitiiatiou.     Had  8t.  Rule  r.ot  landed  here  it 


won  Id  in  all  probability,  at 
the  present  day,  be  but  on^ 
of  the  many  villages  of  the 
"filorions Kingdom  of  Fife,"' 
for  it  has  a  fine  niitmal  har- 
bor, and  its  fisher  folk  repre- 
sent no  mean  item  in  the 
popnlation. 

Bnilt  on  the  rocks  over- 
hanging the  German  Ocean, 
its  links  slope  gradually  down 
toward  the  moutli  of  the  Rivi^r 
Eden  and  extend  for  miles^ 
along  the  sandy  shore  on 
which  the  Burf  breaks  ami 
moans*  As  the  sun  goes  down 
ill  llu)  west^  in  a  haze  of  [uir- 
pie  and  red  and  gold,  the 
lights  and  shadows  on  the  old 
gray  walls  and  crumbling- 
towers,  with  the  crested  waves- 
of  a  green  and  glittering  sea 
in  the  backgronnd,  seem  weird 
and  fimciful  and  fairjlike. 
A  St.  Andrews  snnset  has  oft  been  likened  to 
the  best  of  Turner*s  efTects  on  canvas,  and  once- 
seen  can  never  be  forgotten. 

But  let  the  scene  be  changeil.  The  sea  no 
longer  breaks  gently  upon  the  rocks  beneath  the 
castle  where  Mary  Ilaniilton,  of  tlie  Queens 
Maries,  sat  and  moaned  as  she  waited  for  the 
death  gun  to  boom  fortli  its  news  of  the  gallant 
Cha3telar*s  execution.  The  waves  dash  wildly 
against  tlie  rocks,  the  spray  is  driven  by  a  furi* 
otjs  northeast  wind  through  the  narrow  streets,  and 
the  gray,  Bullen  sky  lowers  down  and  intensities, 
the  leaden  gloom  that  hangs  over  all.  Tliere  are- 
no  lights  now,  it  is  al!  sliade  ;  and  only  the  scar- 
let gown  of  a  belated  student,  hurrying  home- 
ward, warms  up  the  djirknesa.  The  sea  lashes  it- 
self into  fury,  and  many  a  vessel  is  driven  to  her 
tloom  on  the  rocks.  The  schoolboy  fresh  from 
the  heatluM'-clad  inland  glens  sees  death  sweep- 
ing its  victims  to  a  watery  grave  whilst  pitying^ 
ones  look  on  from  shore,  helj)le8s.  Alas  !  many 
a  tale  of  those  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in  shipB^ 
has  ended  on  the  jagged  rocks  of  that  wild  North 
Sea. 

Tlie  storm  is  over,  the  sun  again  shines  forthy 
and  the  **  wind-swept"  links  are  once  more  gay, 
for  here  the  royal  game  of  golf  is  played  to  per- 
fection, and  adds  considerably  to  the  popularity 
of  this  town,  which  plays  a  double  part. 

From  November  to  May  it  is  a  university  city  j 
from  May  to  Novemher  the  homes  of  the  students 
become  the  resting  places  of  visitors  in  search  of 
health  and  pleasure. 
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Over  these  breezy  links  huutl reels  of  enthusi- 
astic golfers  uiiiy  be  daily  seen,  accompanied  by 
their  itltemluut  stitellitea  tlie  '^ cut! dies,"  or  dub 
bearers. 

It  is  often  said  of  the  British  that  the  vaga- 
ries of  the  weather  is  their  chief  topie  of  conversa- 
tion, III  St.  Andrews,  however,  the  weather  hiis 
to  play  second  fiddle,  for  golf  refgna  supreme.  To 
the  uninitiated  the  constant  discussion  of  "haz* 
arde,-'  **  biuikers/'  'Hees  ''  and  "putting  greens," 
"  cleeks  and  clubs,"  wonderful  **  drives*' — exem- 
plifying the  golfer's  motto,  *'  Far  but  sure  "—and 
the  racy  stories  and  gratuitous  advice  of  the  cad- 
dies, are  jargon — but  jargon  indulged  in  by  all, 
gentle  and  simple,  old  nieti  and  women,  stately 
bishops  and  merry  schoolboys  ;  no  one  is  too  old 
nor  too  dignified  to  join.     For  golf  is  a  game 

'*  For  manhood  to  enjdy  bis  strength, 
And  age  to  wear  uwny  in," 

and,  like  gambling  or  opium  eating,  not   to   be 
given  up  wlien  once  it  has  lured  yon. 

And  the  game  cati  teach  a  niond  lensoji,  too. 
When  ones  best  *' drive  ^'  has  landed  the  ball  in 
a  **bnnker/'  and  all  efforts  to  get  it  out  but  add 
to  the  score — for  fewest  strokes  win — then,  as 
fjang  60  cleverly  expresses  it,  *'The  latent  virtue 
that  can  substitute  '  Dear  me !'  for  a  bigger 
D-^—  is  an  excellent  moral  discipline." 

Like  everything  belonging  to  the  town,  golf  is 
of  old.  In  1450  a.d.  James  II.  passed  a  law 
against  it  as  *' nnprnBtable  sport/"  but  like  all 
persecution  it  served  oidy  to  make  its  roots  the 
stronger,  and  now,  after  the  buffetings  of  tive 
centuries  and  a  half,  golf  is  still  goll ;  its  name, 
its  clubs,  its  rules  of  play  all  unchauged  and  vic- 
toriously the  ciaze  of 
the  hour.  When  we 
hear  or  read  of  some 
slighting  allusion  to 
the  game  — ^"  glori- 
fied croquet,''  and 
such  like — rest  as- 
sured that  ignorance 
is  the  cause  of  the 
sarcasm.  Golf  needs 
no  defense  ;  the  man 
who  cannot  wax  en- 
thusiastic over  it  de- 
serves pity. 

Remember  always 
tho  Scotch mau  is 
**cannie";  he  has 
played  liis  national 
game  ever  since  the 
Middle  Ages,  He 
bmgged    not    of   it. 
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nor  forced  it  upon  the  notice  of  his  English 
brethren  ;  and  now  that  they  and  others  have 
"discovered*'  it,  he  smiles  "cannily  "  over  this 
newborn  enthusiasm,  and  says,  "Ye  didna  ken 
gouf,"  lor  the  I  is  silent,  and  by  the  youngeri 
generation  is  pronounced  goff,  whilst  the  veterans 
stick  to  the  8ci>lch  name,  goi/f. 

And  now  I  must  turn  to  the  St.  Afidrews  of 
our  poem,  which  can  be  really  appreciated  only 
by  those  who,  like  Lang,  are  devoted  sous  of  their 
Alma  Mater, 

There   is  something  extremely  fascinating  in 
student  life  at  St.  Andrews.     The  graduates  of 
Aberdeen,  Edinburgh  and  Ghisgow  never  show 
the  same  depth  oi  love  and  sentiment  for  tht-ir 
Alma*  Matres  as  do  the  St*  Andrews  men.     The 
small  number  of  students  may  account  for  this; 
they  are  more  of  a  happy  family,  and  the  bocIj 
gatherings,  or  students* symposiums,  are  shared  iiil 
by  all.     St.  Andrews,  too,  has  a  certain  prestige' 
in  her  Divinity  School  of  St.  Mary's  which   the 
other  universities  liave  never  acqnired.     It  is  the 
Oxford   of   Scotland   in    many    respects,    and  a 
greater  number  of  her  students  are  gentlemen, 
as  we  accept  the  term  in  Britain. 

It  is  from  their  standpoint  and  view  of  Andrew 
Lang  that  I  write. 

Born  in  Selkirk  in  1844,  he  first  became  a 
pupil  in  Edinburgh,  and  entered  St.  Andrews  as  a 
student  about  IStJO.  lie  resided  in  St.  Leonard's 
Hall,  now  defunct.  It  was  an  imitation  of  the 
English  university  style  of  life  which  ended  in 
failure.  Whilst  there  he  took  little  part  in  the 
Kate  Kennedy  procession — a  relic  of  carnival 
days  which  Principal  Shaii-p  abolished.  Of  the 
St.  Leonard's  weekly  MS.  nuigazine  he  was  editor 
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the  two  Langs,  for  Professor  Scott  Lang  occupied 
the  Chair  of  Mathematics,  and  '^Andrew  of  the 
brindled  locks"  was  Gifford  Lecturer.  Very  soon 
in  the  College  Echoes  appeared  a  clever  skit  en- 
titled : 

The  Two  L's. 
I. 

There's  a  maihematician  named  L , 

Who  teaches  a  iiirbiilent  gang  ; 
But  he'd  rather  by  far 
Risk  hi<^  life  in  a  war 
On  the  banks  of  the  Yaug-tse-Kiang. 


There  is  also  a  poet  named  L , 

Of  the  dear  little  city  who  8:ing ; 

If  he  wouldn't  be  funny, 

Nor  make  so  much  njoney. 
He  might  be  immortal,  might  L . 

Lord  Gifford,  an  eccentric  lawyer  in  Edin- 
t>urgh,  left  a  large  sum  of  money,  the  interest  of 
which  is  devoted  to  pay  a  lecturer  to  discuss  our 
religious  beliefs  from  any  point  of  view  whatever. 
As  a  rule,  each  university  chooses  one  of  her  brill- 
iant graduates;  so  Lang  came  to  St.  Andrews. 
He  astonished  everyone  by  treating  the  subject 
from  a  mythological  point  of  view. 

At  first  the  students  were  very  noisy  and  would 
not  consider  his  lectures  seriously;  so  he  com- 
plained to  Principal  Donaldson  and  wanted  to 
have  them  turned  out.  Many  ladies  were  pres- 
ent. Lang  used  to  follow  the  principal  on  to  the 
platform,  walking  in  a  jerky  manner,  his  head 
well  up,  and  his  long,  wiry,  iron-gray  hair,  which 
gives  him  the  title  of  '' brindled  locks,"  hanging 
round  his  ears.  His  face  wore  a  perfectly  bored 
and  indifferent  look,  and  his  voice  was  squeaky 
and  said  to  be  assumed.  Uis  delivery  was  quick, 
and  gave  one  the  impression  that  he  did  not  care 
a  rap  whether  the  audience  followed  him  or  not 
— they  were  entirely  beneath  his  notice ;  on  the 
principle  of  "the  loss  is  yours,  not  mine, '^ a  very 
common  trait  in  Scottish  character. 

But  his  perfect  command  of  language  gradu- 
ally riveted  their  attention,  and  after  the  first 
two  lectures  he  dispensed  with  MS.  This  ac- 
counts for  the  Gifford  Lectures  never  being  pub- 
lished. From  the  subject  in  hand  he  would  turn 
for  illustration  to  some  classic  allusion,  translat- 
ing it  into  perfect  and  poetical  English  without  a 
moment's  hesitancy. 

And  I  think  Lang's  name  will  descend  to  pos- 
terity through  his  books  **  Custom  and  Myth" 
and  **  Myth,  Ritual  and  Religion,"  more  than  by 
his  literary  ess^.ys. 

In  opposing  Max  M tiller  and  his  followers  in 
the  theory  that  all  myths  originate  in  the  dawn, 
the  clouds  and  the  lights  and  the  philological 


explanation  thereof,  Lang  is  slowly  but  surely 
gaining  ground  in  his  assertion  that  we  best 
study  myths  in  the  customs  of  savage  racca 
in  existence.  What  they  do  now  was  done  by 
civilized  races  in  their  primitive  state.  And  this 
argument  has  great  reason  in  it  for  niythologista 
and  folklorists.  The  savage  is  a  practical  man  ;. 
food  and  fighting  are  his  idols,  and  rhapsodies  on 
dawn  and  moonlight  are  not  in  his  line.  If  \\'& 
believe  that  reasoning  by  analogy  holds  good  in 
any  subject  it  must  certainly  do  so  in  this. 

It  is  hard,  very  hard,  to  place  Andrew  Lang ; 
a  brilliant,  keen,  polished  and  versatile  writer, 
witty  and  cynical  in  retort,  a  perfect  master  of 
classic  allusion,  a  Homeric  scholar,  a  critic,  a- 
lecturer,  a  litterateur,  a  leader  in  the  '*  new  jour- 
nalism," and  a  thoroughly  *'  up-to-date  "  man,  he- 
does  everything  well,  and  still  he  has  much  of 
the  dilettante. 

If  we  think  of  him  seriously,  it  must  be  as  of 
one  who  never  seems  to  be  in  earnest,  but  bored, 
indifferent,  laughing  in  his  sleeve  at  everything. 
Sometimes  we  can  estimate  a  character  better  by 
contrast,  so  we  shall  compare  him  with  another 
journalist,  a  Scot,  too,  but  in  a  different  rank  of 
life — Barrie  of  ''Thrums  "fame,  an  Edinburgh 
student  and  a  typical  cannie  Scot,  full  of  serious- 
ness, appreciative  of  pathos,  quiet  and  earnest. 

There  have  been  many  generations  of  mud-^ 
walled  huts  in  Scotland,  but  this  quiet,  almost 
gawky  lad  discovered  *'The  Window  in  Thrums,"' 
and  from  one  of  his  books  he  has  already  promise- 
of  more  permanent  fame  than  will  ever  be  given 
to  all  Lang's  essays,  poems  and  reflections,  spar- 
kling with  brilliancy  though  they  be. 

It  is  hard  to  realize  how  much  Lang  has  written. 
Go  to  the  "  L"  reference  drawer  in  some  of  our 
good  public  libraries,  and  you  will  be  astonished 
how  many  cards  are  filled  with  his  name.  Try 
it ;  you  may  reproach  yourself  that  you  have- 
never  heard  much  of  him,  but  you  are  not  alone- 
in  this,  neither  in  America  nor  Britain.  Hi» 
most  ardent  admirers — and  they  are  many,  too — 
admit  he  has  done  so  much,  and  yet  so  little  that 
will  live. 

He  is  a  most  perfect  representative  of  the  well- 
born, cultured  and  polished  Scot,  keen  in  contro- 
versy, quick-witted  in  retort,  warm-hearted  and 
impulsive — the  French  development  of  the  Celt. 

Lang  is  related  to  Voltaire  and  M.  Jules  Le- 
maitre,  I  believe,  but  this  is  not  the  French  de- 
velopment I  treat  of. 

The  cannie  Scot  is  an  offshoot  of  the  original 
Celtic  nature — quick  to  resent,  hot-blooded,  a- 
firm  friend,  a  bitter  enemy;  and  the  upper  classes 
of  Scotland  have  always  retained  more  or  less  the^ 
impulsive  generosity,  the  easy  grace  and  polished 
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cuUure  of  France.  Like  Luhg,  too,  rarely  do 
these  men  barn  incense  to  Gladstone. 

Then,  Scotland  and  Friince  were  fn'in  alliens  of 
old  in  their  coniinun  enmity  of  Englund.  Body- 
guards  of  Scottish  gentlemen  were  in  nUendance 
at  the  court  of  France,  and  French  prirrceeses  be- 
came Scottish  queens,  and  nnuiy  a  \^\i^^  might 
be  written  on  the  French  cnatonia  and  words 
grafted  into  the  doniestic  life  of  Scottish  peas- 
antry. Again  and  again  some  member  of  a 
Scotch  family  stands  ont  Frtiich  in  appearance, 
disposition  and  rnanuer,  proving  points  in  hered- 
ity that  skip  three  generations  to  reappear  in  a 
fourth, 

But  retnrntng  to  St.  Andrews:  Lang's  success 
became  assured  with  the  stinlents  ;  he  commanded 
their  respect  by  his  ability,  for  no  lad  \&  so  nn- 
consciouBly  hypercritical  as  the  Scoiiish  student. 
Socially,  he  nnitle  himself  tlteir  frieuil  by  enter- 
taining theiu  in  his  House  on  the  Scores.     Being 


is  proud  to  wear  the  meJiil   Lnrned   into  a  broocli* 
fr>r  a  phiiiL 

Lung  was  most  generous,  too,  in  lielping  the- 
college  magazine  to  keej>  up  its  circuhitiou,  and 
several  items  from  Ins  pen  appeared  first  iti  thl- 
htje  Kvhoes,  and  afterward  '*At  the  Sign  of  tha 
Ship ''in  Loktjfiffm*^ ;  surh  as''  Herodotus  in  St. 
Andrews,*'  **  iJr,  Jolinson  on  the  Liriks/**  etc. 

lie  is  the  l/oti  ramantde  of  young  men,  and 
most  generous  in  bis  help.  Many  a  St.  Andrews- 
man  owes  his  lift  in  life  to  Lang's  inllnence. 

We  all  admire  bin*,  nay,  are  intensely  proud  of 
luin,  aud  we  yet  hope  for  somo  masterpiece  which- 
will  assure  his  name  with   posterity. 

If  eritiral  of  his  manner  and  method,  we  wonUi 
Twt  lose  one  item  of  liis  strongly  marked  indivi- 
duality, for  be  has  nothing  of  the  commonplace 
in  bis  character.  If  I  here  be  a  temptation  to 
criticise  on  the  one  Inuid,  on  the  other  our  de- 
fense woutd  end  in  entbusiastie  admiratioiu     So 
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himself  an  en Hinsiastic  athlete,  be  won  their  hearts 
by  giving  medals,  cups  and  otiier  prizes  for  com- 
petition in  cricket,  football  and  golf.  Many  a 
one  recalls  and  rpiotes  with  pleasure,  not  unmixed 
with  pride,  his  tour  of  the  links  with  **(*ur  An- 
drew," though  Lang  lias  never  been  a  brilliant 
golfer.  As  an  angler  he  excels,  and  the  non- 
chalant air  on  his  face  is  best  depicted  in  bis 
pbotogra[)h  in  angling  costume  (see  next  page). 

In  the  luter-Univereity  Golf  Match  he  takes 
the  greatest  interest.  This  game  is  always  played 
on  neutral  ground,  geiieriilly  on  Tlie  Inches  at 
Perth,  a  nineteenth  cetitnry  sncce^ior  to  that 
other  contest  of  brawny  muscle  between  the  clans 
Kay  and  Chattan. 

To  be  oluunpion  golfer  for  the  universities 
three  tinges,  as  was  the  St,  Andrews  owner  of  tlie 
medal  shown  in  illustration,  was  no  mean  record. 
The  coats  of  arms  of  the  four  universities  are 
depicted  on  shields,  and  the  sweetheart  or  sister 


strong  is  the  generous,  warm-hearted  personality 
of  this  man,     Tla  a  glamour,  if  you  wilL 

But  we  must  bresik  away  and  say  good -by  to 
thifl  cliarming  old  city,  its  towers  and  its  students 
and  its  links,  with  their  reminiscences  of  happy 
days — those  picturesrpio  days  of  long  ago,  when 
the  bright  prevailed  and  the  gray  was  in  the  back- 
gnjund  ;  as  in  tlie  winter,  when  tlie  students  in 
their  long,  bright  scarlet  gowns  flitted  to  and  fro 
across  the  landscape  truttl  it  seemed  to  glow  aud 
brighten  as  we  watched. 

(t  nod -by  to  the  castle,  the  rocks  and  the  crnm- 
biing  walls  of  the  old  gray  ruins,  and  to  all  ii> 
this  ancient  city,  the  successive  capital  of  Cul- 
dees,  Houjau  Catholics  aud  Presbyterians;  whicb 
has  sent  fortli  to  foreign  lands  so  mnny  St. An- 
drew's Brothers,  givers,  doers,  hel[iers  in  atl  goo(J 
deedSj  and  who  echo  Lang's  words  in  Iheir  hearts:. 

•'  St,  AndrrwB  by  the  Northern  Sea, 
A  liauut«;d  towa  it  is  to  meJ^ 
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MISS   GOULD    AT    LYNDHURST, 

THE  OCCLrPATIONS  AND  AMUSEMENTS  OF  AN  AMERICAN  CHATELAINE. 

By  Frances  Smith, 

Onk  of  the  most  charming  lioines  on  the  barika  is  vory  fftir,  but  lipr  03*68  are  hazel  and  her  hair 
of  tlitt  Hiulson  liiver  is  tliat  belonging  to  Mis3  dark  atibnrn.  Her  features  iire  regular,  arid  her 
Helen  Miilor  IJoithL  Lyniihurst  \s  the  namo  the  tectii  tiazzbngly  white.  Her  face  is  rather  pen- 
late  M\\  Jay  Gould  gave  to  the  phice  wlien  ho  sive  in  repose,  but  it  lights  up  wlien  she  speaks, 
pnrf^luised  it  about  twenty  years  ago,  and  the  and  she  has  a  charming  smile, 
luiuio  seems  an  a|tpropri!itu  one  on  account  of  the  Without  airs  or  affectations  of  au}^  kind,  Jfiss 
linden  trees  which  abotiiid  on  all  i^ides.  Gould  is  a  charming  yotnig  woman,  sincere,  sym- 

Upon  her  father's  death,  two  years  ago.  Miss  patlietic  and  large-hearted.  Her  greatest  joy  in 
Gould  found  herself,  by  the  provisions  of  his  wilb  life — the  beat  satisfaction  she  derives  from  h^r 
(ho  mistress  of  two  s[detHliil  uuiusinn.s — one  on 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  city  ;  the  other*  Lynd- 
hni'st,  at  Tarry  to  wty,  or  Irvington-on-the-Hudsori, 
as  Miss  Gould's  card  reads,  Irvingtoti  being  a 
suhnrb  of  Tarry  town. 

Miss  Goultl  hag  made  Lyndluirst  Iter  home  al- 
most continuously,  during  tho  winter  as  well  aa 
the  summer,  since  her  father's  death.  Her  com* 
panioiis  are  her  youngest  brotlier,  Frf^uk,  and  her 
cousin,  ^lisa  Northrnp.  Her  luothers  George  and 
Edwin,  who  are  both  marrietl,  have  separate  es- 
fftblishmcnts  ;  tho  one  at  Jjakewood,  the  other  at 
Tarry  town,  Mi^s  Anna  Gould  living  with  ber 
brotlier  Geoige. 

The  fair  cbatehiiuo  of  Lynd hurst  is  a  young 
woman,  not  yet  twenty- live  years  of  age.  She  is 
slight  and  pet  Hem  to  hdglit,  though  lier  dignified 
carriage,  however,  seems  to  add  some  inclies  to 
her  stature.  There  is  a  FVeuch  word,  vhatain, 
which  £061118  best  to  deseribo  Miss  Gould's  style, 
which  isneitlierdecidedlybhuide  nor  brunette,  but 
m  happy  combination  of  both.     Her  complesiou 
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Tast  income — ia  doing  for  others.  Tlve  niotto  of 
heiV  life  seoms  to  be  :  **  1  expect  to  pnss  through 
ibis  lifis  but  once  ;  any  gnotl,  therefore,  that  I 
am  do,  let  me  ilo  it  now  ;  let  me  not  neglect  it, 
nor  defer  it  ;  I  gliall  not  [msa  this  way  npiin/* 
Since  her  earliest  girlhood  Misa  Uoultl  has  been 
-Cflpociaily  intoresfecl  in  bospi tills  for  children  mid 
in  tlitj  crc'<!ho,  or  duy  nursery.  She  has  supported 
tvvo  beds  in  the  Habieg'  Slielter,  conneeted  with 
the  (Uiincli  nf  tbe  Ht>ly  Connntuiion,  New  York, 
fnr  many  yeiirfl.  In  tln^  letter  uiiich  accompanies 
lior  check  she  always  wri tog  :  *•  Iteserve  the  cots 
for  the  two  most  nn in hn eating  babies."  These 
\vord«  give  the  keytmte  h»  Misa  (lOuhra  character 
m  displayed  b\  her  olmrS ties— they  are  never  for 
her  own  personal  gratilication  or  aatigfaction,  but 
for  the  relief  of  Iboso  most  in  need*  It  is  the 
**  iniiiitereKling  ones"  for  wbom  slie  feels  the 
'tcndorent  pity. 

Th«  Waywide  Day  Nursery,  near  Bellevnc  Ilns- 
pitaf,  has  always  fonnd  a  good  friend  in  Miss 
^ioiild.  Oiiee  a  year,  accompanied  by  a  friend, 
nJie  nirtkert  a  Unir  of  the  day  imrserieH  in  New 
York,  Very  qnietly  and  with  as  few  (^nestioris  as 
pnsnible— for  Mm  Gould  is  a  very  reserved  person 
jitid  not  mnch  of  a  talker — she  discovers  the  spe- 
cial needn  of  I  he  difTcrent  creches,  and  within  a 
iUiy  or  two  after  her  visit  tlie  matrons  receive 
checks  for  substantial  sums,  and  ofteji  ir»  addition 
packages  of  nniterial  to  bo  made  u])  into  garments. 

IjiHt  year,  carrying  ont  a  long-cherished  scheme, 
Mm**  Gould  established  a  home  for  rdjildren  about 
two  miles  from  Tarry  town  ;  "  Woody  Crest"  she 
oallei  the  place,  and  here  life  is  made  worth  the  liv- 
ing to  many  a  waif.  Indeed,  Wocjdy  ('rei?t  isatiaven 
of  didight  to  more  Ihim  two-score  children  at  a 
time,  that  rmniber  being  «?ent  np  from  New  York 
for  n  two  weeks*  visit*  to  be  rephiced  at  tlie  end  of 
the  time  by  n»  many  more  tots. 

MinH  Gonlil  drives  out  frequently  frorii  Lynd- 
hiirnt  to  Woody  Creat  and  has  a  personal  overeigtit 
of  the  e^tabliiihment.  Every  day  a  large  waijoii- 
<stte  drawn  by  two  splendid  bay  horses  calls  for  a 
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party  of  children,  and  in  rebiys  they  take  long 
drives  ahont  the  country.  They  all  love  Miss 
Helen,  and  call  her  their  fairy  godmother. 

One  of  the  parties  entertained  during  the 
sunimer  was  composed  of  twenty-five  little  ones 
from  the  kindergarten  department  of  I  he  Potted 
Plant  Association,  of  which  Mrs.  George  Gonld  is 
president.  Twice  a  year  Mrs.  Gonld  presents  a 
growing  plant  to  each  child  of  the  association, 
and  prizes  are  occasionally  distributed  to  encotir- 
age  the  chihlren  in  taking  good  care  of  their 
plants.  Miss  Gould  has  recently  put  up  several 
portable  cottages  at  Woody  Crest ;  there  is  one 
for  the  sick,  another  for  a  lanndry,  and  another 
for  the  servants  to  eleep  in.  Beeides  having 
amnsements  provided  for  them,  the  older  chil- 
dren, gome  of  whom  remain  for  the  snmmer,  are 
instructed  in  different  branches.  Printing  is  very 
popnhir  with  tlie  older  boys,  atul  two  of  them  set 
type  and  print  each  month  n  magazine  devoted  to 
Woody  C'rest  matters. 

Tbe  magazine  is  a  small  one,  to  bo  sure— only 
fonr  inches  one  way  by  five  inches  tlie  other,  and 
its  number  of  pages  ia  exactly  twice  two  ;  but 
then  it  hris  a  circulation  of  two  hundred,  with 
new  names  being  constantly  added  to  the  sub- 
scription list. 

Miss  Goidd  baa  many  interests  aside  from  her 
charities.  Laet  spring  she  was  elected  vice  presi- 
detit  of  tlie  Berkeley  Ladies'  Atldetic  Club,  that 
very  smart  organization  where  society  women 
meet  to  exercise  their  mnseles  and  broaden  their 
chests.  Mra,  John  Jacob  Astor  ia  one  of  the 
board  of  governors,  Mrs.  Leon  Marie  ia  another, 
with  Mrs,  Jtmvier  T*e  Hue  president  of  the  clnb. 

When  asked  to  join  tlm  society  of  the  *'  Daugli^ 
tera  of  tlie  American  Bevolntion  "  Miss  Gould 
replied   that  she  should  bo  obliged  to  show  her 
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piilrUiiifiin  h\  itoino  oMmr  wny,  aa  sIid  Imd  filraady 
DO  iniiiiy  rliiirnri  upoit  lu^r  timo« 

for  noviM'iil  yi'iUH,  iU'  »iiioo  i1f«  foiimlution.  Slio  ia 
not  vory  onllmsiuHtio,  linwm'tT,  on  the  ^iiUjort  nf 
ulliletina,  except  in  tin*  fnrm  of  bowling, 

«ii<l  now  «ho  i>i  (]nito  tlovottMl  ti*  it  auil  roll^  mmio 
goiul  nooroii.  It  t9(  thii  only  gaiiio,  in  fiiot,  tluit  sho 
<n'rr  }>liiv«. 

hiiiini:  tlio  wintor  t>i>«^  ^if  \)\o  foutnren  of  t^lul* 
lift*  Hi  lliti  lliM*ki'lry  WHx  llio  bowling  purty  wliieli 
MiKit  (im»bl  ^uvo  I'Vi'ry  Moiobiy  evening  nt  tlio 
<?bib  rooms.  Sho  liml  tho  u§o  o(  the  two  jiHoya, 
iinil  luM*  guoKtu.  nnmbi'iiii^'  i^boiit  sixtoon,  wt^ro 
iiorviHl  with  a  tK'li>;hlfiil  littlo  «npjH:r  iifti^r  tho 
ganioH.  niul  HoworK  from  i\n\  Lyrnl burnt  tMHisorvii* 
lorion  bbiMHonic'il  goiu*roti»*ly  forth  on  overy  «iiU*, 

A  bowling  ti1U\v  nt  Lynilburst 
4ir>t»nHMl  li  vory  *li»«invbb»  mb1iiii>n 
to  bor  i»ltu'«\  nnil  on<»  which  oo«t 
in  the  iioii^hborhooil  of  \vn 
tlionwMni  tloHurM  Uim  hiUAy  Wvn 
oonipb^tinL  It  KliiutU  «[ntttT 
Apart  from  tho  hontit\  noarly 
nt  tbo  foot  of  tho  bill,  whioli 
ittopt^i  ilowu  to  llio  Iliulxon. 
Noar  by  aro  tbo  ten  nig  conrta  ; 
u  brilo  way  tt*  tho  i»outb  h  a 
briilgfi  which  upani  tbo  tmok« 
of  tbo  ('central  Uaib*oatt.  ami 
]m\\\n  ii*  tbo  boat  huuling  ;  \wiv 
i\w  Atiiliittfii  and  tbo  llifih- 
jfitnh  wow  formurly  anohoriHl. 
Tin*  wai  at  a  timo  wbon  Mr* 
Uo\\U\  nsod  to  mako  bi«i  daily 
trip*  to  tho  city  by  water*  Mm 
<^onld  often   aeoonqukniod   bor  j 

fatbor«    8inoi^  bi«  d^atb  f<bo  ban 
not  boi»n  alKiard  tbu  yacbU 

To  roliirn  to  the  bowling 
alUy— -And  it  \b  well  worth  viait- 
ing  nt  ono*fi  loiture :  A«  tbo  mo 
couii>iinYing  illti«tratioti  allows, 
it  !«  of  goodly  (iiio,  [^orin^va  one 
bundriHl  ft»r^t  b^ng  by  forty  or 
Ufty  widc»  altbongb  I  muat  von* 
Ado  to  (bo  rmdor  that  tbia  ia  a 
Tth'to  gnrw  on  tny  part.  Stat  is- 
tu>i  ;uid  ao  n»iic)»  oni»  way  by  so 
in  nob  thti  other  ii«n«r  apin^al  to 
ino  ;  and  upon  aocond  thought 
I  think  it  U^jst  1t»  rvfor  tboniat- 
lor  of  liinnMHion*  to  I  bo  reader* 
Tln>  main  lu^ly  of  tbo  btiibling 
it  tho  regulation  K^tigtb  for  a 
4M>wlitig  alltpy  ;    at  oitber  end 


ia  a  tower  aa  largo  aa  a  drawing  room  of  ordinary 

l^hi^  iMott)  at  Mn^  HDttlh  fiido  Ik  lUiod  up  in 
I'barriiing  s«tyl«,  vvirh  rugn  in  Uglit  colore,  and 
willow  obair«,  sottooa  and  tabloa— a  pleasant  roat- 
iiig  pbioo  while  waiting  for  orm*8  turn  to  play, 
riio  room  nt  tbo  othor  end  Miss  CJoitld  n8«»s  for  a 
HO  wing  roorn,  and  horo,  evory  Siitnrday  ruorn* 
ing,  abo  [ircsidoti  ovtn'  a  I'lant^  of  littlo  gir1a»  tbo 
children  of  tho  workmon  on  her  place. 

't1io  two  rooms  above  aro  doligbtfnl  placea, 
willi  largt>  wiiubiwa  nhadod  by  awnings.  Hero 
one  ran  nit  and  watch  tbo  boata  paaaing  up  and 
down  tli<^  river,  ami  tbo  changing  lighta  and 
ahadowa  on  \]\&  IuIIk  boyond.  Stopg  on  Iho  ont- 
aido  li»ad  np  to  the^o  paviliona.  l)ornun"  windows 
givo  light  to  tbo  interior  of  tbo  building*  wbicli 
IK  alao  further  lighted  on  tbo  river  side  by  largo 
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windows  which  opf^n  on  a  broad  veranda.  Al- 
together the  howling  alley  is  a  charming  place — 
and  available  in  winter  as  well  as  sivmnier,  for  a 
hugo  tireplace,  largo  enough  to  roast  tho  tradi- 
tional ox,  gives  promise  of  blazing  logs  aud 
warmth.  When  needed,  the  andirons,  bellows, 
and  other  paraphernalia  iieoes.sary  to  every  well- 
regulated  iireplaoe,  are  of  wrought  iron  in  artistic 
devices. 

The  bowling  alley,  as  I  aaid  before,  stands  quite 


which  there  are  about  twenty  separate  rooms,  noi 
counting  the  ^*  hospital,"  as  Miss  Gonld  calls  the 
room  where  dedicate  or  drooping  plants  and  seed- 
lings arc  cared  for. 

The  main  greenhouse,  the  centre  one.  and  from 
which  the  others  extend  on  each  aide  at  right 
angles,  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  moaqne,  and  is 
eighty-five  by  seventy-five  feet.  In  the  centre, 
ranged  in  tiers,  whicli  form  an  immense  pyramid, 
are  some  magnificent  specimens  of  pulins,  tree 
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apart  from  the  lionse  ;  the  winding  paths  con- 
necting the  two  are  bordered  on  either  side  by 
flowers  and  phints,  and  a  garden  in  wliich  grows 
every  old-fas!iioned  flower  is  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  bowling  alley. 

The  maosion  itself  is  of  granite,  and  with  its 
tower  and  large  stained-glass  window  is  somewhat 
cathedral-like  in  appearance. 

The  entrance  hall  is  spacions  and  hung  in 
crimson  tapestry  ;  in  the  drawing  rooms,  which 
are  on  the  soutli  side,  the  prevailing  color  is  crim- 
son ;  there  is  a  hard- wood  floor,  with  Persian  ruga 
and  everything  that  the  heart  of  woman  could 
desire  in  the  way  of  hamlsome  furniture,  dainty 
bric-d-brac  and  costly  paintings.  The  art  gallery, 
which  is  on  the  second  floor,  ligiited  at  one  end 
by  a  etained-glass  Gothic  window,  Is  filled  with 
splendid  pictnres — indeed,  the  house  seems  over- 
flowing with  rare  paintings.  They  greet  you 
ujron  entering,  and  in  every  room  in  the  lionse* 

This  little  sketch  of  Miss  Gould*s  summer 
home  would  be  f|nite  incomplete  without  some 
acconnt  of  the  greenhouses,  which  aie  famed 
throughout  the  country,  and  everyone  who  makes 
a  pilgrimage  to  Slecfiy  Hollow  stops  to  visit  the 
wonderful  collection  of  plants — exotics,  orchids, 
palms,  ferns  and  follsigo  plants,  which  have  been 
gathered  together  here  from  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

The  gates  of  Lyndhurst  are  always  open,  Sun- 
days alone  excepted,  when  anyone  is  at  liberty  to 
^nter  aud  to  make  a  tour  of  the  green  houses^  of 


ferns  and  crotons,  which  lift  their  heads  high 
above  you  in  tropical  splendor.  Indeed,  one  can 
easily  imagine  oneself  in  the  tropics,  even  to  the 
alligators,  for  .several  play  about  in  a  basin  at  the 
foot  of  a  bread  palm.  They  are  very  tiny  alliga- 
tors, howevt-r — jnet  biihy  ones. 

When  Miss  Gould  pays  a  visit  to  lier  conserva- 
tories the  fern  and  palm  house  is  the  one  in 
which  she  lingers  longest.  These  plants  seem  to 
charm  her  more  than  the  flowers,  although  she 
1ms  a  great  affection  for  the  orchids,  which  were 
her  father's  pets. 

One  j>lant  to  which  she  always  calls  the  visit- 
ors' attention  in  the  fern  house  is  the  lattice  leaf, 
or  lace-leaf  plant ;  its  botanical  name  is  rather 
formidable — Oiivirandra  fenestralis.  It  is  an 
aquatic,  growing  entirely  nnder  the  water.  The 
young  leaves  are  of  a  pale  yellovviah-green  color, 
and  appear  to  be  whole  :  bnt  as  they  grow  they 
assume  the  appearance  of  delicate  lacowork,  like 
a  bit  of  Mechlin  or  jioint  d*Alen(;on  lace. 

The  two  orcliids  which  the  mistress  of  the 
establishment  always  wants  pointed  out  to  visit- 
ors are  theSanctus  Spiritua  and  the  Veiled  ^nn. 
The  reader  is  perhaps  familiar  with  both  these 
rare  and  lovely  flowers;  the  one  with  its  striking 
resemblance  to  a  dove  with  outstretched  wings, 
within  a  pure  white,  bell-shaped  covering,  and 
the  other  with  the  face  of  a  nun,  downcast  eyes, 
cap,  hood  and  all. 

Tlie  resemblance  ia  really  wonderful  and  al- 
most startling;   the  one  little  blossom  of  this 
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plftnt  which  I  brought  homo  with  me  I  treas- 
iiretl  for  many  dajs,  an  J  pai'ted  from,  wlieii 
finally  its  end  came,  with  deep  regret. 

Ill  the  orchid  honse,  ut  prcaentj  tliere  arc  eight 
thousand  plants  aiid  five  thousand  seedlingSj  to 
speak  with  tlie  exactness  of  a  matliematician  and 
upon   the  authority  of  the  head  gardener,  Mr. 

M?uigold, 

Mnch  of  the  fame  of  the  Gould  collection,  Ijt 
the  way,  ia  dne  to  Mr*  Mangold's  persistence  and 
devotion  to  it.  He  Itnows  every  plant  almost  by 
heart,  and  he  has  entire  charge  of  the  selection 
of  everything,  ivith  always  atrte  blanche  in  secnr- 
ing  any  novelty. 

Upon  one  occasion  he  was  fortunate  enongh  to 
obtain  the  celebrated  cicatea  Emperor  William  ; 
this  W.1S  at  a  cost  of  over  one  thotisand  dollars. 
It  Is  a  tree  for  which  all  tUe  scientists  in  P^nrope 
had  liunted,  bnt  for  wiiicli  ^Ir.  Gould'a  order,  by 
cable,  was  the  11  rat  to  reach  Berlin. 

One  lion  fie  is  devoted  entirely  to  crofcous,  or 
foliage  plants.  The  gardener  lias  named  some 
Tarieties  for  members  of  the  family  :  one  tall 
plant,  with  prettily  striped  green  and  red  leaves,  ia 
named  the  '"Jay  Gould  *';  the  prettiest  one  of  all 
— ydlow,  red  and  green — is  the  '*  Mrs.  Jay 
Gould*';  still  another  is  the  "Mrs.  George 
Gould." 

In  the  antnmn  the  large  houBQ  devoted  to  the 
chrysantliemnnis  ia  a  blaze  of  color;  some  superb 
8pecimeii3  of  this  favorite  flower  are  foimd  here. 


Carnations  are  a  pet  flower  with  ^h'ss  Gould,  and 
one — a  white  blossom  with  reddish  stripes — Inis 
been  named  **  Helen  Gould '■;  over  forty-five  va* 
rieties  of  carnations  ai*e  in  bloom  all  the  year 
round.  As  many  as  five  hundred  orcinds  in 
bioom  at  one  time  is  a  record  of  which  the  gar- 
dener  13  very  proud.  The  best  class  of  orchitis 
have  a  very  inaignificant  and  dwarfed  appeariince 
when  not  in  bloom,  and  therefore  every  effort  ia 
put  forth  to  have  as  many  in  blossom  as  possible. 
When  Mr.  Gould  was  alive  about  one  hundred 
orchids  at  a  time  were  sent  down  to  his  towTi 
house,  during  tlie  winter,  several  times  a  week. 

During  the  summer  the  lawns  and  gardens 
about  the  place  are  gay  with  flowers  and  foliage 
plants,  about  twenty- five  thousand  being  set  out 
every  spring. 

Yellow  and  white  are  the  favorite  colors  for  the 
house.  Every  morning  a  basket  of  greenhouse 
treasures  is  sent  in  to  Miss  (rould,  who,  as  a  rule, 
arranges  them  herself.  She  can  literally  live  in 
a  bower  of  roses  if  she  chooses. 

Althongh  yellow  and  white  are  the  favorite 
colors  for  hoiiso  decoration,  for  personal  use 
]\[is3  Oontd  prefers  the  violet  nnd  its  royal  sister, 
heart  Vease  ;  a  pot  of  mignonette*  her  be  d' amour, 
as  the  Frenclunan  culls  it,  always  stands  in  her 
boudoir;  and  these  three  flowers,  in  their  fr.i- 
grance  and  modesty,  seem  the  most  fitting  em- 
blems to  be  associated  with,  the  fair  mistreea  of 
Lynd  hurst* 
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By  Charles  Edwardes. 


I. 


Four  persona  were  assembled  in  the  little 
white  house  near  the  great  Baths  of  Casamicciola 
on  this  evening  of  the  28th  of  July,  1883. 

They  w*ere  old  Beech i,  whose  house  it  was, 
iind  his  daughter  JIargarita,  who  lived  with 
him.  as  ivas  natural,  seeing  that  she  was  only 
ToL  XXXIX,.  No.  1—2. 


seventeen  :  Fra  Angelo,  Becchi's  son,  a  member 
of  a  Carmelite  monastery  which  had  been  lately 
disestablished  by  the  government;  and  young 
Sanzi,  who  was,  he  said  (and  Margarita  believed 
him),  dying  to  have  Becchi*3  daughter  for  wife. 
But  the  assembly  was  far  from  being  an  arnica- 
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We  one.  The  reason  was  this :  Old  Becchi's 
grandfather  had,  about  a  hundred  Aears  ago, 
ealled  5'oung  Sanzi's  great-grandfather  by  a  very 
gross  name.  The  insult  was  remembered.  Not 
for  two  generations  had  the  Beech i  and  Sanzi  in- 
terchanged other  courtesies  than  scowls.  This 
applies  even  more  to  the  womenkind  of  the  re- 
spective families  than  to  the  men.  And  yet 
here  was  young  Pietro  Sanzi  coming  to  Becchi's 
house  (which  had  been  his  grandfather's — so  stout 
of  wall  was  it  still),  as  bold  as  brass,  to  propose 
himself  as  a  husband  for  the  pretty  Margarita, 
the  jewel  of  old  Becchi's  heart. 

Small  wonder  old  Becchi — who  was  passionate 
to  the  core — stormed  a  bit,  and  raked  up  divers 
circumstances  which  did  not  bear  remembering. 

'*  Your  own  father,  fellow,"  he  cried,  address- 
ing Pietro  with  a  demeanor  of  scorn  that  cut  the 
young  man  to  the  very  heart  of  his  self-respect, 
"once  threw  dirt  at  me  before  his  reverence  the 
priest,  and  I  cursed  him  for  it.  Dio  mio  !  and 
the  simpleton  supposes  Til  give  him  my  daugh- 
ter !" 

He  said  these  latter  words  with  outstretched 
hands  toward  Fra  Angelo  and  with  bitter  con- 
tempt nestling  at  the  corners  of  his  mouth. 

But  Fra  Angelo  thought  better  of  young 
Sanzi's  rejoinder  than  of  his  father's  wrath — 
though  he  was  sufficiently  his  parent's  son  to 
sympathize  even  with  that. 

"  I  am  sorry,"  said  Pietro,  with  bent  head, 
"  that  my  father  did  that.  If  I  could  atone  for 
the  infamy  with  penance  I  would  do  it.  What 
more  can  I  say  ?  I  love  the  girl — the  Mother  of 
God  knows  there's  nothing  I  love  so  well  !*' 

Margarita  from  her  corner  in  the  room,  with 
the  caged  nightingale  trying  to  warble  over  her 
head,  threw  a  glance  at  her  lover  which  warmed 
him  like  hot  wine. 

"I  care  for  nothing,  Sor  Becchi  !"  he  cried, 
**  nothing  in  the  world  except  Margarita.  She  is 
my  body  and  almost  my  soul,  and  Td  face  damna- 
tion rather  than  lose  her  !" 

**  Softly,  softly  I"  murmured  Fra  Angelo.  *'  Ir- 
reverent words  are  not,  as  some  suppose,  a  proof 
©f  strength  in  the  utterer.    They  are  a  sin." 

*^And  he  thinks  I'm  going  to  let  him,  a  sinner 
before  my  face,  have  Margarita  !"  sneered  old 
Becchi,  stuffing  his  little  finger  viciously  into  his 
earthenware  pipe  bowl. 

The  poor  young  monk,  whose  earthly  ambi- 
tions, if  he  ever  had  any,  had  all  been  shattered 
by  the  confiscation  of  the  monastery  to  which  he 
belonged,  and  his  own  expulsion,  to  beg  his  bread 
in  the  land,  turned  toward  Margarita. 

**  Sister,"  he  said,  in  the  soft  voice  that  had 
won  such  regard  for  him  (together  with  his  gen- 


tle nature)  in  the  monastery,  '*couldst  thou 
marry  a  man  of  whom  thy  father  thinks  so  ill  ?" 

''Yes,"  whispered  the  girl,  'Mf  the  man  was 
Pietro." 

She  was  a  lovely  maiden,  this  Margarita  Becchi, 
beautifully  shaped,  with  a  skin  that  seemed  to 
have  been  dipped  in  gold,  large  dark  eyes,  and 
black  hair  that  hung  in  two  thick  tresses  to  her 
hips.  And  she  blushed  through  her  golden  skin 
while  she  spoke,  with  her  eyes  wandering  quickly 
to  and  fro  between  the  three  men  present. 

Sor  Becchi  again  jerked  up  his  hands.  His 
face  became  contorted  with  rage. 

'*  Oh,  it  is  a  conspiracy  !"  he  screamed,  in  a 
truly  Italian  sudden  access  of  fury.  **  You  are 
all  against  me.  I,  the  father  of  the  house,  am 
of  no  account.  E\%\\  my  son  comes  from  his 
convent  to  say  to  me,  'Father,  thou  art  a  poor 
silly  fool  who  knows  not  the  ways  of  the  world  !' 
I  expect  to  be  told  soon  that  I  cannot  handle  a 
spade.  One  does  not  in  these  times  look  for 
spirit  among  the  monks  :  they  confess  sins  and 
stuff  their  bellies — that  is  what  it  comes  to.  But 
by  St.  Gennaro  I  swear  it — hear  me,  all  of  you — 
while  I  live  I'll  never  let  this  thing  lie.  Get  thee 
gone  from  ns,  girl — oflf  to  thy  room  !  And  the 
next  time  I  hear  from  those  disgraced  lips  that 
thou  canst  love  where  I  hate — and  my  father  and 
grandfather  before  me — with  these  own  old  hands 
of  mine  I'll  beat  thee  ! — I'll  beat  thee,  I  say  I  For 
all  thy  fine  looks  and  nice  ways,  hyprocrite  that 
thou  art,  like  all  thy  sex,  I'll  beat  thee,  I  say  ! 
Though  thou  wert  twenty  I'd  beat  thee,  and 
I'll  not  desist  from  >■  when  thou  art  still  but  a 
child — Dio  mio,  no  !" 

"I  am  no  child,  father,"  said  the  girl.  And 
her  e3es  flashed  through  the  tears  which  had 
flooded  them. 

"I  say  thou  art !" shrieked  the  old  man. 

He  was  rushing  at  his  daughter,  with  extended 
fingers,  as  if  he  meant  to  tear  her  in  pieces,  when 
Fra  Angelo  stepped  between  them.  The  young 
monk  clutched  his  brown  skirts  with  his  hands — 
it  was  as  if  he  thus  assured  himself  against  the 
horrible  crime  of  raising  a  finger  against  his  fa- 
ther. He  turned  his  pale  face  toward  Sor  Becchi 
as  he  ejaculated,  appeal ingly  : 

"For  the  love  of  God,  sir!" 

"For  the  love  of  God,  that,  monk  !*'  shrieked 
Sor  Becchi. 

Fra  Angelo  bent  liis  face,  but  he  uttered  no 
cry  of  pain,  though  the  ten  fingers  with  their 
bone-hard  nails  had  left  ten  red  zigzags  on  his 
cheeks.  Blood  trickled  down  the  pallid  skin, 
and  hung  in  clots  at  the  jaw. 

"Father,  lie  down  and  compose  thyself,"  said 
the    young   monk,    tremulously,   when    he   had 
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made  the  sign  of  the  cross.  *'Antl  voii,  Sanzi, 
hail  best  ^o.  Pcrclnirjce  CjoiI  will  reconcile  nil 
tilings  hi  His  wuy — vvc  cunnot  tell." 

pjxchfiiiging  SI  look  with  Murgaritj*,  Pietro 
snatcheil  up  hie  hat  and  passeil  through  the  door. 
He  might  have  gone  by  the  garden,  but  as  charrce 
bad  it  he  strode  mto  tlie  kitohcii,  meaning  thence 
to  reach  the  Inghri^ad  by  the  Baths, 

Ilfirclly   bad   he   moved    to   tlo   this  when   the 

'nightingale   in   its  cage  t!evv  in  a  frenzied   way 

from  fiitle  to  side  with  pbuntive  little  wails,  and 

8or  Becchi*a  (log  —  a   brown    pootlle  —  began   to 

howl  iliHrnally. 

Again  Fra  Angel n  made  the  sign  of  the  cross 
as  ho  exehiinied  : 

''  Mother  of  God  [n'otect  iia,  now  ami  always!" 

But  ere  the  words  Imd  slipped  through  bis 
teeth  they  heard  a  rnmbling,  and  almost  simul- 
taneously the  earth  heaved  nnder  their  feet,  and 
the  walls  of  the  house  and  the  upper  part  crashed 
in  npon  them. 

One  concerted  cry,  am]  tliey  were  bnrieil, 

IL 

Sou  liKCCHi  wa3  killed  outright  by  this  catas- 
trophe. 

The  other  two  discovered  this  when  they  had 
■drawn  breath  several  times,  r€*abzed  their  own 
comparative  well  being,  and  ftlt  that  a  certain 
amntint  of  moving  space  was  left  to  them, 

Miirgarita,  in  groping  with  her  hands,  put  her 
]ialm  ;ipon  her  brother's  wounded  face,  Iler 
touch  ierninded  liim  tliat  he  ought  to  bestir  him- 
self. Ami  when  he  in  his  turn  felt  about  with 
his  fingers  he  found  his  father*  With  difficulty 
he  got  at  fciie  old  man's  lieart— he  was  douiiled 
up,  with  about  two  quintals  of  biick  and  stone 
on  his  neck — and  whispered  : 

*'  lie  is  dead  !" 

The  girl  murnuired  for  reply  : 

'•  It  does  not  matter^ — we  also  shall  soon  die^ 
too/' 

Hardly  had  slie  said  this  when  they  both  heard 
a  shout — faint  hut  jmsitive.  It  cume  from  their 
ueigliborhood  —  liow  near  or  how  distant  they 
■conld  not  telh 

'*  It  is  Pietro  !"  cried  the  gnh  Her  tone 
changed  as  if  by  a  niitatde.  **  Oh,  Angelo  mio/* 
she  exchitmed,  "  we  shall  be  saved  !'* 

'*God  knows/*  \si\^  the  reply.  Tiie  monk  now 
understood  that  he  was  j>inncd  down  at  t(te  legs 
by  the  great  beam  of  olive  wood  which  had  sup- 
ported th©  npi^r  story  of  the  house  lengthwise. 
It  was  a  tremendous  miwHS  of  wood.  1'he  pain  in 
^18  extremiiies  began  to  be  acute.  **  Art  thou 
iree,  sister  ?'*  he  asked,  drsKembling  his  pain. 

**  There  is  something  over  my  feet,  but  it  docs 


not  hurt,"  was  tlie  reply;  "and  if  it  were  not 
for  the  dust  which  falls  when  1  move  1  should  be 
very  well.     And  thou,  brotlier  ?" 

'*!  am  as  God  vvouhl  have  me, "said  the  monk, 
biting  Ills  lip  hard  to  keep  from  screaming. 

Again  tliey  heard  Pietro 's  voice.  This  time  hia 
words  were  distiugtiishable. 

**  Are  von  safe  in  there  ?" 

*^  Answer  liim,'*  whispered  Fra  Angelo. 

*'  We  are  safe,  except  the  father,  who  breathes 
no  more  !"  cried  JIargarjta. 

The  girl  wondered  afterward  that  she  could 
utter  Buch  words  w^ith  seemingly  no  more  effort 
of  heart  or  throat  than  she  would  have  used  in 
shouting  from  her  father's  vineyard  to  a  neigh- 
bor's tu  ask  for  the  loan  of  a  bucket. 

**T.  too,  am  pretty  well,*' came  back  to  them* 
**  I  shall  dig  toward  yon.'' 

But  though  tliey  listened  for  honra  to  his 
scratching  efforts  in  the  ruin  nothing  seemed  to 
come  of  them.  Once  or  twice  the  sljocks  were 
vigorous  enougli  to  bring  down  lumps  of  brick 
and  mortar  npon  Fra  Angelo's  head.  The  young 
ntonk  made  as  if  he  laughed  at  these  mirtor 
troubles.  Yet  all  t!ie  while  the  agony  was  creep- 
ing slowly  from  his  pinioned  legs  to  his  heart. 

At  lengtli  Pietro  cried  out  that  he  was  tired. 

"  Oo  to  sleep,  caro  mio,"  replied  Margarita, 
^' for  awhile.*'* 

*'  And  thou,  too,  my  sister,*'  said  Fra  Angelo. 
** To-morrow  thou  wilt  bo  saved." 

**  To-morrow  we  shall  all  be  saved,*' added  the 
girl,  correcting  liim. 

"One  cannot  tell,"  gasped  the  poor  young 
monk.  *'  In  the  world  thtm  shalt  have  much  trib* 
ulatiou,  but  I  Iiave  overcome  the  world.  Cover 
thine  head  with  thine  arms,  sister.   It  is  safer  so.*' 

Daylight  dawned  c^bove  the  wreck  of  8or 
Becchi's  house,  and  gendarmes  and  others  passed 
it  by  on  their  way  to  the  hotels  ami  larger  houses. 
All  CasamJcciola  was  devastated.  It  behooved 
those  with  spades  to  attempt  rescue  where  rescue 
seemed  likely  to  be  moat  effectual.  Thousands 
were  engulfed.  Some  would  have  to  wait  a  long 
time  before  their  chance  of  aalvation  arrived. 

That  was  how  it  happened  that  when  twenty- 
four  hours  had  passe<l  no  one,  living  or  dead,  had 
been  drawn  from  the  ruin  that  stood  for  Casa 
Beech  i* 

In  the  meantime  they  had  suffered  greatly, 
these  three,  in  their  living  tomb. 

Sanzi  had  not  slept.  It  was  not  likely.  But  he 
tiad  kept  qniet  in  his  hole  between  a  tilted  wall 
and  tlie  lloor,  the  better  to  husband  his  strength 
for  the  efforts  he  meant  to  make. 

Nor  had  Fra  Angelo  once  closed  liis  eyes,  ex- 
cept when   he  prayed  for  his  sister  and  for  hia 
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fatlier*s  soul,  ami  for  divine  aid  in  bearing  tlie 
bodily  torments  tliat  aooii  grow  well-r.igli  luibem-' 
tible, 

Only  Margarita  bad  really  tasted  of  tho  refresh- 
isicnt  of  sleep*  Slio  was  jouiig  siiid  liale  aiul 
weary,  and  wboii  once  ber  weai  iness  bad  over- 
mastered the  excitement  and  horror  wliicb  bad  at 
first  been  all -powerful  in  ber  it  waa  easy  for  bcr 
lo  dream  as  peacefully  as  if  eho  Iiad  been  in  ber 
little  white  bed,  with  the  red-and-gold  picture  of 
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the  Virgin  aboro  her  pillow.  When  sbo  awoke  it 
was  to  beiir  again  the  scratching  and  fumbling- 
on  tlie  other  eide  of  the  wall  against  wliich  her 
back  rested.  This  of  itself  was  an  elixir  to  her 
spirits.  It  fdled  lier  heart  anew  with  love  for 
Pietro,  and  at  every  fresli  sound  she  felt  the  blood 
respond  eagerly  within  ber. 

'■My    brother,*'  sbo    liad    asked    on   waking, 
*'' when  will  they  dig  for  ns  ?" 

*'  Patience,  Margarita  mia,"  the  reply  had  come, 
aoftly.  **Thcy  must  come  to  n* 
ere  long.  We  have  been  buried  so 
muny  Ijour^i  that  our  turn  will  be 
^ma  to  conic  soon.** 

Hours  indeed  I  To  !iim  it  seem- 
ed as  if  days  bad  passed.  And  ho 
felt  only  too  well  that  bis  life  waa 
wuning  in  the  agony  that  oppressed 
liini  in  ^very  part. 

After  a  time  Margarita  mention- 
ed licr  bunger. 

**Biit  tbon  also,  Angelo,  must 
bo  famished/'*  the  young  girl  added, 
tlie  next  moment,  as  if  to  atone  for 
her  selfishness. 

There  was,  however,  no  food  in 

their    narrow    prison,    which    was 

sepukdrre  as  well  as  prison. 

"  Repeat  the  Rosary,  sister,"  said 
the  monk;  *' and  when  thou  liaet-^ 
gone  tli rough  it  once  go  through  it 
a  second  time— and  a  third.  It  will 
drive  away  the  tormenting  tbougbta 
of  hunger.'' 

Tlie  girl  did  as  ber  brother  coun- 
seled. Her  w^ords  reached  Pietro 
on  the  other  side,  so  that  be  paused 
in  his  labors  and  asked  what  they 
meant.  And  when  be  Uitcw  ho 
worked  all  tho  harder,  arid  bis 
shouts  of  encouragement  appeared 
to  become  lustier. 

Yet  again  natnnd  weariness  visit- 
ed the  girl.  Th is  marked,  or  seemed 
to  them  to  mark,  the  flight  of  an- 
other day.  And  so  again  Fju 
Angelo  bade  bis  sister  seek  oblivion 
in  sleep  if  she  could. 

This  time  ber  sleep  was  suddenly 
broken  by  a  great  crash.  Tho  wall 
wbicli  bad  kept  ber  and  ber  lover 
separate  collapsed,  part  of  it  fall- 
ing on  her  and  part  on  ber  brother. 
But  tbo  pain  of  the  shock  wa& 
forgotten  by  Margarifa  in  tlie  joy 
of  feeling  Pietro  a  arms  around 
her. 
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<'T  Iiave  not  hurt  thee  ?*' ho  sobhed.  ''Say  I 
liavt!  not  hurt  thee  I'' 

**  I  am  not  bo  much  hurt  as  iiuppy,  Piutro  inio/* 
was  tlje  reply,  as  she  nestled  lier  hea4  on  his 
shoulder  m  tlic  darkness.  •*  And  Angelo,  too,  is 
well.     Oil,  Pietio,  they  muHi  come  to  ns  soon  !'* 

**  It  cannot  he  otherwise,"  was  Sanzi  s  reply. 
He,  too,  rejoiced  in  being  near  the  object  of  his 
heart's  ailoration  ,  but  withal  he  understood  now 
tho  ileadiiness  of  the  peril  that  was  over  tliem. 

They  made  no  further  efforts  to  get  free.  The 
futility  of  them  was  evident  in  the  downfall  of 
the  8it  perineum  bent  masses  whenever  Harjxi  be- 
stirred himself  ni  earnest.  It  was  clear  tinit  help 
must  come  to  them  from  above  if  they  were  to 
be  saved. 

The  hours  dragged  on.  Fra  Angelo  had  not 
«[ioken  for  a  long  time.  IIo  could  not  once  le- 
^train  the  groan  that  burst  from  him.  IVut  when 
the  other  two  urged  hiui  to  gay  what  had  hap- 
pened he  feigned  hard  tu  nuike  light  of  his  weak- 
ness. 

They  dozed  and  whispered  and  prayed,  and 
gradnally  despair  grew  stronger  even  than  love 
in  the  hearts  of  Sanzl  and  Margarita,  This  su- 
premacy was  not^  however,  lusting. 

*'At  any  rate,"  murmured  the  girl,  ju  her  h:>v- 
•er*8  ear,  '*  we  sluill  die  together  I  That  is  some- 
thing. It  would  have  been  dreadful  to  have  died 
witli  but  a  brick  or  two  between  ns.'' 

This  was  toward  the  end  of  the  second  day  of 
their  interment.  'J1iey  thouglit  a  week  had 
€ped — until  they  came  to  see  that  their  Inniger 
won  hi  have  been  more  extreme  even  t!um  it  was. 

Then  an  jdea  visited  Pietro.  He  told  it  to 
Margarita,  with  his  Ups  to  lierear  ;  and  the  thrill 
with  which  she  received  it  showed  htm  that  it  was 
welcome  to  her  also. 

**  8hall  it  be  so,  my  joy  ?"  he  added,  '*  We  shall 
then  sit  side  by  side  in  paradise.'* 

*•  Angelo  ["said  the  girl  for  reply. 

But  she  Imd  to  call  her  brother  thrice  ere  he 
answered  .  and  then  his  voice  sounded  hollow  and 
Jjeavy. 

•'  What  is  it  V  my  sister, 

*•  Wilt  wed  Pietro  and  me,  here  in  this  hole? 
•Ciod  could  not  then  hot  send  help  to  us." 

She  repeated  her  request. 

•*  I  am  thinking,  my  sister,"  the  monk  replied, 

Sliortly  afterward  lie  said  : 

*'It  must  bo  brief,  this  wedding.  I  have  in- 
quired  of  my  conscience,  and  I  see  no  wrong  in 
it.  You  do  not  wed  for  the  sake  of  material  hap- 
piness, but  because  your  sotils  love  each  other — is 
it  not  so  r 


"Yes,  Fra  Angelo/*  answered  Sanzi.  And 
^l:irgaritik  also  said  **  Ye««." 

*•  Hut,"  gasped  tlu>  nujuk,  *' I  cannot — I  iiave 
not  strength  t<>  go  through  the  sacrament  with 
you.  I  will,  if  you  will  permit,  whisper  it  in  my 
mind.     Is  It  agreed  ?'* 

**  Certainly— that  will  do/*  answered  Sjuizh 

Thus  they  all  kejit  silence  while  Fra  Angelo 
strove  i^  repeat  the  service  to  himself.  Hie  ef- 
fort was  immense,  but  he  succeeded.  At  length 
he  wlii*[iered  the  word  *'  Now.'* 

*•  Joni  your  hands/'  ho  added — **  right  hands, 
if  you  can  do  so.'*     ^ 

**  It  is  done/'  said  Sanzi. 

Then  tljcy  heard,  in  rjuive ring,  scarcely  audible 
ttjnes,  the  solemn  phrase  : 

**  '  Ego  conjuugo  vos  in  matrinioninm,  n\  mi- 
ni ine  Patris,  et  Filii,  et  Spiritus  Sancti.  Amen/ 
Cfod  and  Hid  Holy  Mother  kee[)  you  both,"  atl'lcd 
the  monk,  with  a  final  sob,  **and  bring  jou  safely 
from  this  living  death  !" 

Hardly  were  the  words  out  of  his  mouth  when 
a  faint  souiul  over  their  heads  reached  tlu^m. 

*'  Hark  !**  cried  Sauzi.  **  We  arc  discovered  !*' 
and  he  shouted  as  loud  as  ho  could. 

A  responsive  sou  ml  came  back  to  them. 

Thenceforward,  untd  they  were  disinterred,  the 
noise  of  pickax  and  shovel  was  constantly  in  their 
ears. 

The  joy  of  the  newly  married  couple  was  un- 
bounded. Sanxi  took  his  young  wife  in  his  arms 
and  protected  her  wliolly  from  the  fragments 
which  now  fell  thickly  upon  them. 

Both  of  them  yttemcd  unmindful  of  Angelo. 
They  addressed  a  few  words  to  him,  hut  as  ho 
made  no  reply  they  believed  him  to  be  asleep. 

And  so  by  and  by  they  could  talk  with  tho 
men  aboTO  them  and  instruct  them  as  to  their 
position. 

At  last  the  starlight  shone  in  on  them  through 
a  rift  in  the  ruin,  and  tlieir  rescue  was  assured, 
lUit,  obeyjjig  orders  from  above,  tiiey  kept  still 
until  the  space  was  enlarged  sufliciently  for  pas- 
sage thereout. 

'*Come,  Donna  Sauzi/' said  Pietro,  when  they 
were  invited  now  to  extricate  themselves;  "thou 
shalt  be  the  first/* 

•*Xo,  I  will  not  leave  thee^yet/' replied  the 
girl,  tenderly,     **  Angelo,  wilt  never  awake  Y* 

In  spite  of  tliese  words,  however,  Margarita  wjis 
the  one  haled  forth  first  by  tho  rescuers*  After 
her  came  Sanzi. 

But  wlien  they  reached  Fra  Angelo  they  found 
tliat  he  was  dead.  Both  his  legs  had  been  brokeu 
from  the  beginning  of  the  calamity. 
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AMERICA'S    EGYPr 

BV    ALlCli    1>.    Lk    I'lXtNGEON. 

The  American  tourist  now  tliinkii  little  more 
of  going  to  Europe  than  of  taking  a  tri]*  to  so  mo 


neighboring  State,  but  any  part  of  Ameriai  south 
of  Mexico  seenia  a  very  long  way  ult  In  fact, 
Mexico  itself  J  though  a  most  lovely  coutilry,  is 
for  the  majority  of  tnivelera  a  ierca  inm;gniia. 
Nevertheless,  a  pleasant  six  ihiya*  voyage  from 
New  York  will  land  ns  at  Mexico's  easferuinost 
State,  Yucatan  ;  from  whose  port,  Progrtso,  tliou- 
saiids  of  balea  of  Siaal  hemp  are  every  week  ship- 
ped, the  greater  part  being  taken  to  New  York. 

As  the  noi'thern  pai^sag^e  into  the  Mexicjin  (Julf 
lies  between  Florida  and  Cuba,  so  the  son t hern 
entrance  is  formed  by  that  satne  island  and  the 
extensive  peninsula  of  Yticatan,  whoso  famous 
ruins  are  surrounded  by  a  halo  of  mystery,  while 
its  modern  recoid  is  a  heroic  aiui  fasoinatiug 
page  of  American  history. 

At  the  time  of  the  Spanish  invasion,  1517,  the 
place  was  notable  for  more  than  one  rensoti,  Tlie 
chroniclers  mention  the  fact  that  the  women 
there  were  the  only  natives  whom  the  Spanish 
voyagers  had  found  clothed  from  head  to  fiH>t,  in 
garments  of  clean  white  cotton.  Theie,  too,  and 
on  no  other  part  of  the  continent,  books,  written 
with  alphabetical  characters,  were  manufactured 
and  studied  by  the  aborigines. 

Those  Maya  people  hold  a  distinguished  place  in 
history  as  having  manifested  great  valor.  Instead 
of  humbly  snbmitting,  witli  superstitious  awe,  to 


the  white  men  and  their  firearms,  they,  with  in- 
adeqtnite  means  of  defense,  heroically  resisted  the 
Spanish  invasion  during  a  qttarter  of  a  century, 
and  were  only  vanquished  wiien  the  foe  found 
allies  in  foreigners  who  dwelt  in  some  parts  of 
the  country.*  P^rom  that  time  up  to  within 
twenty  years  i\gf^  tlie  history  of  Yucatan  has- 
been  a  chapter  of  tragedies*  But  now  the  aspect 
of  affairs  is  qnite  c banged.  Tbe  old  port  of  Sii^iil 
was  abandoned,  and  the  new  port  was  named 
Progress.  Stanch  piers  Imve  been  built*  and 
railroads  laid  overland  ;  nmny  steamships  anchor 
in  the  roadstead,  and  Yucatan  is  at  present  bask* 
ing  in  the  sunshine  of  that  peace  and  prosperitr 
whicli  its  amiable  and  interesting  people  welt 
know  how  to  enjoy. 

When  a  steamer  drops  anchor  in  the  roadstead, 
four  miles  frorr^  shore,  owing  to  the  shallow*nes» 
of  the  water  nearer  the  latid,  lighters,  thirty  to 
forty  feet  long,  are  already  on  their  way  outy 
headed  by  the  boat  of  the  health  officers. 

The  steamer,  having  stopped  at  Havana  on  the 
previous  day,  tnay  have  gathered  in  a  few  objec- 
tionable microbes;  but  the  same  kind  can  be 
found  in  Yucatan,  where  yellow  fever  is  endemic 
and  at  times  epidemic,  on  which  occasions  even 
natives  succumb.     Personal   experience   enables 

•  T\w  writer  1ia«  publislibd  a  brief  history  of  the  Mayos  in 
tlie  Mtujii:uu:  of  American  Hi^tt^ry^  vols,  xviii.  and  xix.^ 
ulso  ill  tl»c  St>pti?mb«r  issue,  1893. 
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th©  writer  to  affirm  tlittt  this  scourge  of  the  Gulf 
is  not  a  tiling  to  be  anlentlv  dosiredj  particularly 
iti  view  of  the  fact  that  physicians  generally  arc 
not  successful  in  their  iiieUiotk  of  treating  it. 

From  the  steamer's  ileck  the  land  appcara  quite 
flat,  and  in  fact  the  only  hills  are  a  low  range  in 
the  southwest,  their  highest  point  scarcely  ex- 
ceeding that  of  Egypt's  biggest  pynitind.  lint 
this  Mexican  peninsula  is  a  veritable  nest  gf  pyr- 
amids, Iininmerable  arti^cial  mounds  can  be  dis- 
tinguished from  afar  by  the  trees  which  cover 
them,  rising  above  the  rest  of  tlie  forest. 

The  officers,  lightermen  and  others  who  board 
the  steamer  are  well-mannered  and  iiest  in  ap- 
pearance. There  is  none  of  that  unpleasant  con- 
fusion, clamor  and  nialodor  which  assails  one  at 
Havana. 

The  lightei*a  do  not  guarantee  a  speedy  land! tig 
when  the  wind  is  unfavorable.  But  tlie  alterna- 
tive, a  steamboat  of  between  forty  and  Rfty  tons, 
may  prove  a  severe  trial  to  victims  of  seasick- 
ness. 

The  activity  oti  the  pier  is  principally  due  to 
the  men  who  are  carting  hemp  to  tire  lighters; 
hundreds  of  bales  are  piled  on  the  wharf,  await- 
ing shipment,  for  this  is  the  ]>rincipal  article  of 
export,  the  annual  income  from  that  source 
amounting  to  about  ten  niiliion  dollars. 

Without  fj tutting  the  pier  it  is  easy  to  study 
the  three  classes  of  people  of  which  the  popula- 
tion is  composed.  Hero  are  the  white  men,  in 
European  dress,  directing  the  toilers,  commonly 


called  Indians,  clothed  in  scanty  white  cotton 
garments.  The  lialf-breed,  invariably  called  mes- 
tizo, is  also  hard  at  work.  His  dress,  partakir»g 
more  of  the  European  or  of  the  native  etyle,  in- 
dicales  which  of  the  two  races  predominates  iw 
him,  and  to  which  of  these  his  sympathies  in- 
cline. The  lighters  are  generally  handled  by 
mestizo  crews. 

Connected  with  the  pier  and  wliarf  there  is  a 
tragic  event  which  may  be  briefly  told  as  an  in- 
cident in  the  war  of  races  which  broke  out  in 
1847,  and  was  actively  carried  on  np  to  the  year 
1880  :  even  now  it  catimit  be  considered  entirely 
ended. 

The  engineer  who  constructed  the  pier  wai 
Eobert  Stephens,  an  American.  He  had  a  planta- 
tion in  the  northeast  part  of  Yucatan.  There,  »U 
the  end  of  the  year  1875,  he  was  murdered.  An 
Indian  servant  whom  he  had  often  ill  treated 
ran  away,  soon  retnniing  with  a  party  of  hostile 
Indians,  Stephens  was  lied  to  a  tree,  and  the 
man  whom  he  liad  frequently  flogged  and  other- 
wise abused  nnide  little  cuts  all  over  his  body, 
saying  :  **  You  remember  how  you  treated  me^ — 
now  it  is  my  turn  I"  Htepliens  suffered  a  linger- 
ing death.  His  companion,  Henry  Burke,  was 
also  bound  with  ropes,  but  bia  tormentors  caught 
sight  of  a  violin,  and  ascertaining  that  he  could 
play  it,  they  released  his  arms  and  com  pel  led  him 
to  perform  for  their  entertainment  all  through  a 
long  night.  This  saved  his  life,  for  at  daylight 
soldiers  came  to  the  rescue,  summoned  thither  by 
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Gelt]    laborers  who  liad  escaped   and   giveu   the 

Tho  Mexican  tuiill  is  a  Bore  subject  with  the 
Vucatecaiis,  Not  even  coni  comes  in  free  of  duty, 
although  very  hirge  quantities  of  tliis  grain  are 
contiuually  imported,  because  the  ]»lanter5  ueg- 
lect  its  cultivation  for  that  of  hemp  plant  (Agave 
sisalensis),  Anioug  many  other  imported  comes- 
tibles are  potatoes,  also  cheese  and  butter,  none 
being  made  in  the  State. 

A  few  years  ago  travtders  arriving  at  Progreso 
were  directed  to  a  gpacioua  thatched  hut,  the  only 
restanrantj  ivhere  the  guests  eat  at  a  table  on 
which  lio  knives  or  forks  were  visible.     To-day 
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the  town  boasts  of  more  than  one  inn  of  fair  ac- 
commodations, and  stone  buildings  luive  taken 
the  place  of  thatched  huts. 

In  tlie  warmest  monthe,  April  and  August, 
]adies  of  tho  capital  go  to  the  port,  where  there  is 
always  a  breeze.  They  are  not  greatly  addicted 
to  sea  bathing,  and  men  and  women  never  bathe 
together  on  the  same  part  of  the  beach. 

At  no  great  distance  from  the  town  there  are 
picturesffue  villages  where  lishermen*s  huts,  their 
boats  iiauled    np  on   the   white  beach,   and   the 
graceful    cocoanut    pahns    murmuring    in     the 
breeze,  are  very  suggestive   of  contented   indo- 
lence.    This  north   coast  was    at   one   time  in- 
habited  by  people  of  much 
larger  growth  than  the  aver- 
age  man    of   to-day.     Wlieu 
1        Progreso  was    built   burial 
places  were  opened  tuul  found 
to  contain  skulls  of  gigantic 
proportions,  inclosed  in  ear- 
then jars. 

Tlio  ancient  cemetery  is 
on  tiie  conBnes  of  a  mai-sh 
formed  by  an  arm  of  the  sea 
and  extending  far  inland. 
During  the  rainy  season  tho 
water  rises  sufficiently  for 
sportsmen  to  paddle  their 
boats  and  bag  snipes,  cranes, 
flamingoes,  ducks»  herons, 
and  otlier  aquatic  fowl  that 
congregate  in  hirge  numbers* 
Tho  raih'oad  to  Merida, 
twenty-eight  miles  distant, 
passes  over  the  swamp.  The 
road  was  opened  to  the  public 
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in  1681.  On  the  way  there 
is  little  to  be  eeen  besides 
€xtengivo  fields  of  agave,  the 
wealth  of  the  coiriitry,  aud 
liaving  the  excellent  quality 
ol  reqiui'iug  scarcely  any  at- 
tention* thriving  In  stony  soil 
and  needing  no  other  irriga- 
tion than  the  night  dew  ;  a 
great  advantage,  considering 
tlnit  there  are  no  river<3  worth 
nicMitioning,  tliongh  snbtor- 
raneau  currents  abound. 
Kacli  plant  continues  to  yield 
for  more  tlian  twelve  years. 
The  leaves,  whicli  furnisli  ihe 
filament,  are  cut  when  utjoiit 
four  feet  long ;  and  after 
these  fire  p  a  8  8 e  d  through 
heavy  roller^t  the  tlhro  is  placed 
on  treetleB  to  dry  in  the  m\iu 
Tlio  making  of  hammocks, 
t)ag3  and  cordage  is  an  important  industry  among 
tim  mestizos. 

From  time  to  time  the  country  is  invaded  by 
«.varms  of Jocnsts  ;  then  the  hemp  and  the  castor- 
oil  plants  are  the  only  ones  not  devoured  by  those 
voracious  insects,  Unlesa  one  has  seen  the  lo- 
ijusts  at  work  it  ia  difficult  to  realize  their  num- 
bers and  the  terrible  havoc  caused  by  thetn. 

As  the  train  nears  the  capital  a  few  country 
houses  with  thatclied  roofs  may  be  seen  ensconced 
in  orchards,  and  soon  the  wurniFig  hell  indicates 
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the  suburbs  of  the  city.     At  the  terminus  tjiere 
are  plenty  of  conveyances,  even  tram  cars. 

Meridu  was  a  city,  called  Ho,  long  before  the 
white  man  set  foot  in  that  country.  In  fact,  the 
City  Ilall,  whose  fa<;ade  bears  the  comparatively 
recejit  date  18*21,  is  erected  on  the  very  spot  where 
there  was  a  large  pyramidal  etructure,  which 
Francisco  Monte  jo,  the  conqueror,  took  posses- 
sion cf  on  arriving  there,  and  determinedly  held 
nntii  a  powerful  native  prince  became  Ins  ally. 
The  hall  stands  on  the  west  side  of  the  principal 
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eqaare,  wbiclr,  as  in  all  Spanish  American  cities, 
is  surrounded  by  the  public  edifices  and  offices. 
An  extensive  garden  occupies  the  central  portion, 
and  it  is  here  that  one  may  occasionally  see  pub- 
lic gatherings  and  social  festivities,  national  or 
religious  ;  for  while  the  City  Hall  faces  it  on  the 
west,  the  massive  cathedral  stands  on  the  east, 
and  very  numerous  are  the  miraculous  images  in 
whose  honor  certain  days  of  the  year  are  set  apart 
for  devout  and  entertaining  exercises. 

The  garden  is  illumined  by  electricity  on  the 
nights  when  Luna  does  not  make  this  superflu- 
ous, and  the  balmy  air  is  generally  laden  with  the 
perfume  of  tuberoses  growing  on  their  busiies, 
and  nestling  in  the  silky  dark  tresses  of  the  Me- 
rida  belles. 

An  excellent  band,  paid  by  the  government, 
plays  in  the  garden  from  eight  till  half- past  nine 
o'clock,  on  Thursday  and  Sunday  evenings,  all 
the  year  round. 

On  special  occasions  the  garden  is  festooned 
with  Chinese  lanterns.  The  pyrotechnic  display 
is  as  inevitable  as  the  venders  of  national  deli- 
cacies, seated  at  their  stalls  just  outside  of  the 
grounds.  Fames  of  burning  lard  and  fiery  con- 
diments then  mingle  their  odor  with  that  of  the 
fragrant  roses.  While  the  ladies  stroll  in  the  gar- 
den their  carriages  await  their  pleasure  out  in  the 
road,  and  tiie  coachmen  take  it  easy,  coiled  up  on 
the  cushions,  fast  asleep. 

Of  the  cathedral  there  is  not  much  to  be  said. 
It  was  dedicated  to  St.  Ildefonso  in  1598.  Its 
construction  occupied  twelve  years  and  cost  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  Its  largest  bell  weighs 
ten  thousand  pounds,  and  can  be  heard  six  miles 
away.  From  east  to  west  the  edifice  is  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty-one  feet  long. 

The  most  venerated  image  in  this  temple  is  the 
"  Lord  of  tiie  Blisters.''  More  than  two  hundred 
and  thirty  years  ago  marvelous  lights  were  seen  to 
issue  from  a  certain  tree  in  the  forest.  A  prie«?t 
had  it  cut  down  and  carried  to  the  rectory.  Soon 
a  young  sculptor  presented  himself  and  was  en- 
gaged to  carve  an  image  of  the  '*  Miraculous  Con- 
ception." He  said  that  he  preferred  making  a 
crucifix,  and  thereupon  closed  himself  in  a  room 
to  transform  the  wood.  Next  morning  the  work 
was  found  completed,  and  as  tiie  artist  could  be 
nowhere  found  the  people  of  the  place  inferred 
that  he  was  a  heavenly  being.  Tiie  crucifix 
caused  many  miracles,  devotees  flocking  to  it 
from  all  directions.  In  1651  the  village  church 
was  reduced  to  ashes,  the  stones  burned,  the  met- 
als dissolved,  but  that  miraculous  image  was  un- 
affected by  the  flames,  the  paint  on  it  being 
merely  blistered  by  the  heat,  as  may  be  seen  to 
this  day.     So  says  tradition. 


The  **  Blistered  Lord  "  was  then,  much  to  the 
annoyance  of  the  villagers,  carried  to  Merida,  and 
a  shrine  built  for  it.  The  wonders  performed  by 
this  image  are  too  numerous  to  mention  ;  there- 
fore a  grand  nine  days'  service  and  festivity  is 
every  year  held  in  its  honor.  The  city  corpora- 
tions all  dedicate  a  day  to  him,  trying  tp  outdo 
each  other  in  the  splendor  of  their  arrangements. 
The  gentlemen  also  have  their  day,  and  so  the 
ladies.  During  the  novenary,  beginning  on  Sep- 
tember 29th,  the  continuous  noise  of  music  and 
fireworks  is  tiresome.  t 

The  Bishop  of  Yucatan  is  a.  learned  man  and  a 
gifted  writer,  named  Creeencio  Carillo  y  Ancona. 
That  Merida  has  a  museum  is  due  to  his  efforts^ 
His  palace  is  a  low  white  building  adjoining  the 
cathedral.  Back  of  it,  &nd  at  one  time  connected 
with  it,  is  the  Hall  of  Justice,  originally  a  clerical 
seminary. 

Merida  affords  good  educational  opportunities 
to  both  sexes,  and  those  able  to  avail  themselves 
of  them  show  much  talent.  Some  ambitious  par- 
ents send  their  children  to  be  educated  in  the 
United  States  and  become  familiar  with  the  Eng- 
lish language.  Certain  ''sets  "  in  Merida  society 
are  very  exclusive  and  conservative ;  but  those 
who  travel  abroad  and  acquire  new  ideas  are 
more  interesting  and  intellectual. 

Merida  has  a  population  of  about  sixty  thousand. 
Even  the  least  educated  are  well-mannered  and 
kind,  always  ready  to  receive  a  guest  with  affa- 
bility and  render  any  service  within  their  power. 
Violent  crimes  are  very  seldom  committed. 

Poets  and  musicians  of  ability  are  not  rare,'and 
music  is  a  decidedly  favorite  study  with  the 
ladies,  among  whom  there  are  admirable  per- 
formers on  the  piano,  violin  and  other  instru- 
ments. The  lady  of  Yucatan  has  all  the  seduc- 
tive charms  and  attractive  graces  for  which  the 
Spanish  South  American  woman  is  renowned, 
and  she  is  never  more  fascinating  than  when 
swinging  in  a  silky  hammock  in  the  seclusion  of  her 
private  apartment,  taking  an  occasional  whiff  at 
a  very  modest  cigarette,  her  graceful  form  un- 
fettered by  tight  garments,  her  glossy  tressea 
loosely  plaited.  But  the  Merida  seflorita  is  quite 
a  girl  of  the  period  and  lady  of  fashion,  enjoying 
her  annual  voyage  to  Europe  or  the  United  States, 
and  not  averse  to  acquiring  a  Worth  gown. 

Domestic  service  is  performed  by  Indian  or 
mestiza  women.  The  maids,  in  their  simple 
white  garments  and  bright  ornaments,  are  very 
attractive,  and  some  of  the  mestizas  are  remark- 
ably pretty. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  city  is  decidedly 
Moorish.  Its  most  ardent  admirers  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  admit  that  its  streets  are  ill  paved  and 
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dirty,  live  highways  being  tliick  witli  iniul  or 
diist»  according  to  the  Beason. 

The  venders,  who  go  from  door  to  door  with 
cakcB,  preserved  fniite,  luce  und  a  great  variety  of 
articles,  generally  carry  a  few  lottery  tickets*.  A 
dozeu  times  a  day  tlie  lady  of  the  house  ia  coaxed 
to  bny  the  ntnnber  tliat  ia  "certain  to  win  tfie 
pri^e.  of  two  thonaami  dollars."  Jri  justice  it 
must  tbe.aaid^  tliat  this  ''state  lottery"  is  con- 
ducted xith  perfect  fairness  and  honesty;  but 
the  loser^  are  bound  to  be  inatiy  ;  the  winners, 
few. 

Old  lajidmarka  are  fast  disappearing  from 
Men tejo*3  city.  One  of  the  most  interesting  waa 
the  Fortress  of  8r.  Benito  atui  convent  of  FraTi- 
ciscan  friars,  Iniilt  on  live  fonndalions  of  a  grand 
ancient  temple.  About  a  thousand  men  could 
find  spacions  accommodation  within  tlie  fortress. 
From  the  shelter  of  their  convent,  in  182D,  three 
hundred  monks  were  driven  :it  the  bayonet's  point, 
in  compliuncc  with  an  order  from  Spain.  Their 
fine  library  was  scattered  and  destroyed,  sold  to 
grocers  and  converted  into  wrapping  paper.  The 
Spanish  conrthad  iasueti  an  order  that  all  Jesnjta 
shonid  at  the  same  hour  and  on  one  day  be  evicted 
from  all  Spanish  territories.  Two  years  later 
Mexico  made  lierself  independent  of  Spain,  tak- 
ing Yucatan  under  lier  banner,  and  later  on  the 
Franciscan  convent  arul  church  were  converted 
into  state  prison  and  barracks  for  Federal  troops. 
In  tlje  wails  of  the  Church  of  St.  Francisco  were 
found  skeletons  of  human  beings  who  had  been 
walletl  in  to  auffocato  ntnl  starve.  The  gloomy 
liorror  as  well  as  the  romance  of  the  Dark  Ages 
is  being  dissipated,  and  modern  houses  will  soon 
occupy  the  place  where  formerly  cowled  monks 
plotfed  and  brooded  in  their  cells. 

T)ie  climate  of  ^rerida  i.s  agreeably  erjnahle  the 
yeai^  round.  The  mercury  seldom  indicates  more 
than  95^  F.,  nor  less  than  TC,  and  citizens  of 
I^lerida  find  the  heat  of  New  York  much  more 
distressing,  the  houses  being  leas  spacious  than 
in  their  own  city.  January  and  Febrnary  are 
pleasant  months  to  visit  Merida. 

It  is  a  great  surprise  to  the  stranger  who  has 
come  thousands  of  miles  to  see  the  famous  ruins 
to  be  to!il  that  few  persons  horn  in  the  peninsula 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  go  to  the  ancient  city 
of  Uxmal,  otdy  a  day*8  jonrney  from  the  capital. 
This  waa  less  surprising  when  there  were  no  rail- 
mags,  for  the  neglected  Inghways  made  traveling 
weai'isomc.  Railways  are  not  yet  laid  in  all  di- 
roctions,  and  where  they  are  not  one  must  per- 
force avail  himself  of  a  coach  or  wagon  drawn  by 
mules. 

After  advancing  a  few  miles  into  the  interior 
the  traveler  observes  that  things   have  a  more 


primitive  aspect,  and  in  all  the  towns  ar»d  cities 
through  which  he  may  pass  he  will  fifid  nothing 
more  imposing  than  the  deserted  cloisters  of  tlie 
old  convent  at  Izamal,  forty-eight  miles  enst  of 
Merida.  Long  before  the  Sj»aniards  dreamed  of 
invading  America  fzannil  was  a  celebrated  citj 
of  the  Mayas,  fanunis  for  its  temples  and  wonder- 
working  images.  People  went  there  from  every 
part  of  the  huid  to  be  cured  of  all  manner  of  ills^ 
physical  and  mental.  Great  was  the  wealth  that 
poured  into  that  crty,  for  it  wa3  the  priestly  cen- 
tre, their  palatial  residences  occupying  an  exten- 
sive and  lofty  terraced  mound.  Bishop  Lauda, 
who  made  himself  notorious  by  burning  the  books 
of  the  natives,  liad  those  rnauiRiona  destroyed  and 
achtirch  and  convent  built,  saying  that  the  noly 
habit  of  the  friars  wonhl  drive  awav  the  Evil  Ono 
from  a  plane  that  had  been  defiled  by  the  pres- 
ence of  pagan  priests.  Many  a  legend  and  tradi- 
tion rliiiga  about  Izamal,  making  the  antiquary 
love  to  linger.  Ami  still  the  old  city  is  a  place 
of  pilgrimage.  Every  December  a  grand  fair  is 
held  in  honor  of  "  Our  Lady  of  Izamal,"  now  tli<y 
most  celebrated  image  in  the  whole  peninsula. 

CJontinuiug  eastward  and  passing  through 
haciendas,  villages  and  towns  dignified  with  the 
name  of  cities*  one  is  not  long  in  realizing  that 
the  working  man,  the  field  laborer,  is  poorly  rec- 
ompensed for  his  toil.  It  is  but  too  evident 
that  within  liis  thatched  hut  lie  has  to  content 
himself  with  the  bare  necessaries  of  life,  Ids  sim* 
pie  unblcaclied  cotton  garments,  straw  hat  and 
coarse  sandals,  his  diet  of  corn  and  black  beans 
with  the  occasional  addition  of  pork^  and  hia 
hempen  hammock  which  serves  as  seat  by  day 
ami  as  couclj  by  night.  Nevertheless,  this  laborer 
and  his  family  are  pleasingly  courteous,  hospita- 
ble, and  fastidiously  clean  in  their  habits  and 
person. 

A  hundred  and  twenty  miles  southeast  of 
Merida  are  the  ruins  of  Chichen  Itza,  origiruilly 
a  large  city,  whose  higliways  may  in. some  places 
yet  be  traced,  elevated  causeways  of  solid  ma- 
sonry. One  of  these  can  easily  be  folloxvcd  to 
the  month  of  a  great  natural  well,  or  senate ^  a 
common  feat n re  in  the  country.  This  well  waa 
held  sjicred  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  and  the 
causeway  was  for  the  accommodation  of  pil- 
grims* **Ohiclien  Itza"  means  **  the  mouth  of 
the  holy  well." 

The  senote  ia  nearly  half  a  mile  in  circumfer- 
ence. On  one  side^  near  the  brink,  is  a  large 
cavern  where  leopards  seek  shelter.  The  cause- 
way was  five  or  six  feet  high,  and  led  in  a  straight 
line  from  an  imposing  temple  in  the  centre  of 
the  city  to  the  holy  welU  a  distance  of  about  half 
a  mile.     At  its  termination,  on  the  brink,  there 
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tlie  well    is   f:iee*l    vvitli   a  solid   artificial   stone 

StmKiing  on  tliat  brink,  one  must  needs  con- 
jure up  visions  of  scenes  enacted  on  tlio  spot  long 
ago.  Xo  tomb  could  be  more  gloomy  than  that 
dark  still  water  whicli  lias  closed  over  so  many 
misguided  devotees  who,  thinkmg  to  perform  ii 
heroic  sacrifice  to  the  dear  gods,  destroyed  the 
life  which  had  been  given  them  to  enjoy  to  their 
uttermost.  And  the  priests,  arrayed  in  all  their 
pomp,  looked  calmly  on  at  the  frenzied  throng, 
their  blinded  dnpes  and  followers !  There  ha^ 
been  some  talk  of  dragging  tljo  great  well  in 
hopes  of  bringing  \\[\  from  tho  bottom  Bomcthing 
of  value,  but  the  re*nlt  is  very  donbtful. 

In  mneli  more  ancient  tinjes  Chichen  Itza  seenia 
to  liave  been  a  centre  of  learning,  and  of  that 
period  not  a  solitary  tradition  remains  to  guide 
the  student  in  his  investigations.  The  stones  aro 
tiiere,  and  every  lino  carved  in  them  is  full  of 
riieiuiiijg  for  tliose  who  understand.  Some  day 
their  story  will  be  easily  read,  from  beginiiiug  to 
end.     Mean  white  the  inquisitive  tourist  contents 
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is  a  snniU  circular  buihliug  having  one  very  low 
doorway  and  an  o]>eniug  in  the  donte-tjhuped  top. 
This  was  an  oven  in  which  much  incense  was 
burned  ;  fine  ash  lies  in  the  bottom,  thirteen 
inches  deep*  In  his  book  **  The  Things  of  Yu- 
catan "  Bishop  Lumla  says  :  **  Into  this  well  they 
have  had,  and  yet  have,  the  custom  of  throwing 
living  people  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  gotls  in  time  of 
drought.  And  they  believed  that,  although  they 
saw  them  no  more,  they  <lid  not  die.  Tliey  also 
threw  in  there  precious  stones  aiul  objects  of 
valiie.*^ 

The  senote  is  circular,  surrounded  by  a  white 
limestone,  ]ierpendiciilar,  natural  wulL  The  sur- 
face of  the  water  is  more  than  a  hundred  feet  be- 
low the  brink,  and  when  not  illumined  by  the 
sun  appears  like  stagnaut  ink.  Possibly  those 
who  threw  tliemselves  into  the  silent  depths  first 
«tood  on  a  small  ledge  that  projects  over  the  wall 
jnst  in  front  of  the  oven,  and  when  sm-rounded 
by  the  smoke  of  incense  let  themselves  fall  for- 
ward. Once  on  tho  ledge  no  one  could  draw 
back  ;  there  is  just  room  for  two  liuman  feet  of 
average  size.     Beneatli  the  projection  the  eido  of 
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fniugling  with  the  now  pulverized  concrete  floors. 
In  many  Cftses  the  npper  part  of  the  doorway  has 
fallen,  forming  a  pile  of  debris  at  the  entrance. 
Bats  cling  to  the  arciied  ceilings,  which  are  al- 
most invariably  twenty-three  feet  high,  the  en- 
tire walls  being  faced  with  closely  fitted  square 
stones.  Swallows  and  more  gorgeous  birds,  be- 
sides many  creeping  things,  seek  shelter  in  nooks 
nnd  crannies.  A  momentary  retrospective  vision 
changes  the  whole  scene  from  desolation  to  ani- 
mation. Rich  curtains  hang  in  the  doorways — 
for  we  know  that  none  of  these  buildings  ever 
had  doors — the  floors  are  finely  polished,  the 
walls  beautified  with  fresco  paintings  (fragments 
cling  to  the  stones  here  and  there),  there  is  furni- 
ture of  quaint  and  artistic  design,  and  gayly  at- 
tired people  full  of  life  and  vigor  lend  reality  to 
the  scene.  We  open  our  eyes,  and  the  vision  is 
gone  ! 

Out  in  the  glaring  sunlight  we  scramble  over 
felled  trees  and  angular  stones,  often  stumbling, 
frequently  stung  by  the  spiteful  omnipresent  ant, 
and  liable  to  disturb  some  peaceful  snake  that 
will  at  once  get  out  of  temper  with  ns.  We  want 
to  examine  this  elaborately  sculptured  white  mar- 
ble wall,  but  the  sun's  brilliancy  reflecting  from 
those  gleaming  stones  into  onr  dazzled  eyes  makes 
it  impossible.  We  must  return  when  the  glori- 
ous orb  is  in  the  west. 

It  is  worse  than  folly  to  question  the  natives 
about  these  ruins.  They  know  less  than  nothing 
regarding  them,  though  they  always  reply,  '*  The 
dwarfs  built  them,"  just  as  the  Peruvians,  when 
questioned  about  their,  antiquities,  say,  '*  The 
giants  built  them." 

Those  who  have  given  much  time  and  thought 
to  the  edifices  of  the  Mayas  believe  them  to  be  of 
great  antiquity,  although  they  were  not  aban- 
doned till  about  the  sixth  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian era. 

A  structure  which  is  nndoubtedly  of  great  antiq- 
uity is  one  that  for  several  reasons  we  will  call 
"The  Palace."  It  consists  of  three  separate  edi- 
fices, covering  about  an  acre  of  ground.  Some 
portions  are  evidently  of  greater  antiquity  than 
others. 

The  largest  of  the  three  buildings  had  eighteen 
apartments  on  the  ground  floor.  A  broad  stair- 
way, of  solid  masonry,  served  as  ascent  to  a  wide 
terrace,  and  another  large  edifice  built  above  the 
square  roof  of  the  lower  one.  Though  the  ceil- 
ings formed  pointed  arches  the  roofs  were  square 
exteriorly.  The  structure  on  the  npper  terrace  is 
more  than  a  hundred  feet  long,  and  consisted  of 
eeven  rooms  whose  walls  were  covered  with  fresco 
paintings  which  would  have  revealed  volumes  of 
precious  information  if  the  antiquary  had  only 


been  fortunate  enough  to  Arrive  before  time's 
mischievous  fingers  had  accomplished  their  work 
of  destruction.  Just  enough  remains  to  tantalize 
and  to  convince  ns  that  human  beings,  variously 
occupied,  were  there  portrayed  by  artists  of  no 
mean  talent.  The  room  facing  east  has  one  en- 
trance and  communicates  with  no  other  chamber. 
The  terrace  here  is  faced  with  elaborate  carvings, 
much  deteriorated  by  tropical  vegetation.  By 
constructing  a  rough  ladder  we  can  descend  to 
the  roof  of  the  lower  rooms :  it  seems  to  have 
once  been  laid  out  as  a  garden. 

On  the  north  a  massive  projection,  faced  with 
steps,  leads  to  a  third  set  of  rooms,  much  ruined. 
Under  the  block  of  masonry  there  is  a  passage 
containing  three  niches,  in  each  of  which  a  man 
can  stand  upright.  The  lintels  of  the  niches  are 
formed  of  one  large  stone,  and  very  fine  inscrip- 
tions are  carved  thereon. 

That  the  Mayas  were  clever  stonecutters  and 
woodcarvers  no  one  can  doubt  after  a  visit  to 
Chichen,  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
•workmen  had  no  other  tools  than  those  of  silex 
and  obsidian.  Many  jambs  are  beautifully  sculpt- 
ured. A  variety  of  human  faces  enables  the 
student  to  see  that  the  people  of  those  cities  were 
elaborately  dressed,  and  not  addicted  to  the  cus- 
tom of  deforming  their  skulls,  as  did  many 
neighboring  peoples. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  very  numerous 
sculptures  are  concealed  in  grand  old  mausoleums 
and  other  places.  The  city  of  Merida  could  and 
should  have  a  museum  worthy  of  the  ruins  that 
attract  studious  strangers  to  the  shores  of  Yuca- 
tan. 

UxmaFs  famous  ruins  are  in  the  west  part  of 
the  State,  in  a  valley  situated  in  the  bend  of  the 
Sierra.  Here  seven  or  eight  large  structures  stand 
within  a  stone's  throw  of  each  other.  Oiie  is 
called  the  Nunnery,  because,  it  is  said,  certain 
maidens  occupied  it  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest, 
keeping,  like  the  vestals,  a  sacred  fire  perpetually 
burning.  All  the  decorations  indicate  that  this 
was  originally  the  palatial  residence  of  a  certain 
monarch  named  Can,  whose  totem  was  a  dnake, 
just  as  to-day  the  snake  or  dragon  is  an  emblem 
always  found  on  the  banners  of  Eastern  poten- 
tates bearing  the  title  of  Khan. 

The  old  palace  consists  of  seven  separate  struct- 
ures, comprising  one  hundred  and  two  rboms. 
All  were  erected  on  the  uppermost  of  three  low 
terraces.  A  central  courtyard  had  an  area  of 
about  eight  thousand  three  hundred  square  feet. 
The  vegetation,  growing  luxuriantly  in  the  court, 
has  on  more  than  one  occasion  been  burned  by 
the  people  of  the  nearest  hacienda  who  wished  to 
convert  the  space  into  a  cornfield,  and  who  thus. 
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with  the  fire,  Iiave  destroyed  beautiful  sciilptHree 
and  inscriptions,  which,  being  on  the  ground, 
have  crunibled  in  tho  excessive  lieat. 

TJie  genend  arehiteciiiml  features  arc  tho  samo^ 
as  at  Chicherx  and  all  the  other  old  cities,  but  iit 
Uxuud  tho  decorations  are  less  cliaste,  because 
tlie  N'rihuiitl  iuvadeiR,  in  tlic  early  centuries  of  our 
era,  maile  that  city  then-  lieadquartera,  ami  placed 
emblems  of  their  cult,  tho  worship  of  the  recipro- 
cal forces  of  nature,  in  a  great  many  of  the  fa- 
<;ades,  (liftlodging  other  ornanienta  iu  order  to 
make  space  for  emblems  wliich  exist  nowliere  in 
Cliichen  Itza, 

The  most  extensive  artificinl  pile  at  Uxmal  is 
that  consisting  of  three  great  terraces  crowrjetl  by 
what  is  commonly  called  the  (Jo?einor'a  House, 


within  a  crescent-sliaped  support.  Fk'tween  hori- 
zontal bars  on  either  side  there  are  incriptions 
recording  the  deeds  of  the  prince. 

In  that  sunny  clime,  where  a  few  grains  of  duat 
can  gather  and  a  drop  of  dew  penetrate,  a  green 
leaf  is  sure  to  spring.  Delicate  little  tufta  of 
verdure  peep  out  here  and  there  from  among  the 
quaitit  designs  so  patiently  wrought  by  liauds  that 
were  long  ago  reduced  to  dnst.  In  many  places 
the  growth  becomes  so  vigorous  that  lieavy  stones 
are  by  little  and  little  forced  out  of  place.  Sculpt- 
ured blocks  in  various  stages  of  decay  are  scat- 
tered at  the  foot  of  the  walls, some  worn  by  time, 
others  broken,  and  many  with  winding  ruts  on 
their  surface  as  if  eaten  by  tlie  great  myriapods 
whose   dried  skins  are  scattered  over  the  dusty 
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more  than  three  hundred  feet  long.  It  faces 
east,  and  when  tho  first  rays  of  the  morning  sun 
light  up  the  hill  tops  the  richly  sculptured  fa- 
ijade,  notwithstanding  its  ruin,  is  imposingly 
grand,  while  at  night  the  soft  moonlight  lends  to 
it  a  tender  melancholy.  The  broad  terrace  is  on 
a  level  with  the  tree  tops,  and  after  sunset  the 
forest,  bright  with  myriads  of  fireflies,  appears 
like  a  reflection  of  the  starry  heavens. 

A  close  and  prolonged  study  of  the  elaborate 
entablatnre  has  enabled  us  to  learn  that- this  was 
indeed  the  governnieut  house  of  Prince  Aac.  who 
reigned  very  long  ngo,  and  who,  in  gratifying  liis 
inordinate  nmbition,  crushed  e\ovy  good  setjti- 
ment  within  him,  and  sacrificed  all  who  stood  in 
his  way.  Only  the  trunk  of  what  was  once  his 
fltattie  now  remains  above  the  central  doorway 


floors.  Each  stone  cost  many  a  day's  work,  par* 
ticidarly  if  the  tools  were  flint  and  obeidian. 

Cattle  from  the  nearest  hacienda,  wandering  in 
searcii  of  fodder,  make  thetr  way  up  the  terracea 
and  take  shelter  in  the  rooms,  where  wild  creat- 
ures also  resort,  and  where,  the  natives  say,  un- 
happy ancient  glioats  war»der  in  silent  sadness. 

In  some  rooms  tho  monolitli  that  formed  the 
lit! til  of  the  doorway  has  fallen  and  is  quite  large 
enough  to  serve  as  an  explorer's  dining  table, 
while  smaller  stones  make  couvenicnt  seats. 

Camping  iu  the  ruins  of  an  old  palace  is  not 
unmitigated  bliss;  the  insect  population  is  too 
numerous.  Flies  of  all  sizes,  very  robust  mos- 
quitoes, resentful  wasps  and  stingless  bees  that 
like  to  nestle  in  human  hair,  flying  bugs  that 
snck   like  vampires,  wood  ticks  that  lie  tn  wait 
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for  the  tenderest  skin  in  the  locality,  horse  flies 
that  prefer  horseflesh  but  do  not  despise  a  white 
man's,  genuine  vampires,  large  wild  rats  whose 
nightly  carousal  consists  in  chewing  those  ropes, 
which  sustain  the  antiquary's  hammock,  ants 
which  come  by  millions  in  the  dead  of  night  to 
steal  away  provisions  —  these  are  some  of  the 
creatures  that  break  the  monotony  of  life  in  the 
Yucatan  forest.  The  leopards  and  snakes  are  a 
minor  consideration. 

Tourists  have  scribbled  on  the  interior  walls  of 
the  Governor's  House.  Among  a  great  many  words 
there  are  but  few  thoughts.  Here  are  two  :  "  Poor 
traveler,  silent  admiration  alone  remains  to  yon 
before  the  eloquent  antiquity  of  these  ruins ;" 
"It  is  better  to  contemplate  and  keep  silent,  for 
truth  is  mute."     Both  were  written  in  Spanish. 

In  presence  of  the  massive  and  enduring  works 
of  the  Mayas  no  one  can  fail  to  experience  a  thrill 
of  curiosity,  admiration  and  enthusiaom.  These 
vestiges  of  a  vanished  people  prove  that  the 
builders  M-ere  familiar  Avith  mathematics  and 
astronomy.  Who  can  decide  to  what  further  ex- 
tent their  knowledge  went  ?  If  to-day  our  large 
cities  were  abandoned,  after  a  few  centuries  por- 


tions only  of  the  strongest  structures  would  re^ 
main  to  mark  these  eites  of  civilization.  Archae- 
ologists of  future  times  might  say,  "Those  peo- 
ple made  big  buildings,  but  they  knew  noth- 
ing about  the  sciences  that  we  understand."^ 
Surely  they  would  not  be  justified  in  making- 
such  an  assertion  about  us  !  The  elements  arc 
the  same  always,  and  it  is  unwise  to  afflrm  that- 
the  intelligent  beings  who  have  preceded  us  knew 
nothing  of  the  natural  laws  that  we  are  learning 
to  understand. 

In  studying  the  history  of  the  Mayas  wp  con- 
template but  one  of  the  many  waves  of  humanity 
that  have  flowed  on  before  us.  Could  we  look 
beyond,  atid  yet  again  beyond,  we  should  find  the- 
same  thing,  over  and  over  again.  For  nations, 
like  individuals,  come  into  existence,  attain  ma- 
turity and  fall  into  decay.  They  die,  and  others 
take  their  place.  As  with  the  stars  in  the  firma- 
ment, some  being  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  whila 
telescopes  reveal  others  more  and  more  distant, 
until  they  can  no  longer  be  perceived  in  th& 
depths  of  infinite  space,  so  it  would  seem  to  bo 
with  the  nations,  succeeding  each  other  and  lost 
in  the  abyss  of  time. 


THE    BUFF   AND    BLUE. 

By  Minna  Irving. 

With  mosses  on  its  dull-red  roof  and  ivy  on  its  oaves. 

It  stands  beneath  the  snmmer  sun,  among  the  glinting  leaves, 

The  gray  colonial  manor  house,  where  long  and  long  ago 

A  girl  put  on  the  buff  and  blue  and  wont  to  fight  the  foo. 

Her  lover  fell  at  Bunker  Hill— oh^  what  a  death  to  die  I 

(Around  him  in  their  scarlet  coats  the  slain  were  fihonldcr  high.) 

No  kin  had  she  to  take  his  place  and  buckle  on  the  blade 

That  drank  so  deep  of  British  blood— she  only  watched  and  prayed. 

But  on  a  morning  I  right  with  dew  she  paced  the  garden  old 

(k  dainty  maid  in  crimson  silk,  with  locks  of  lustrous  gold) ; 

She  heard  the  voice  of  Liberty,  and  lo !  it  called  her  name, 

And  stirred  her  soul  to  daring  deeds,  and  touched  her  brow  with  f!amo. 

With  throbbing  heart,  and  jeweled  hands  that  shook  with  eager  haste, 

She  bound  her  lover's  trusty  sword  about  her  slender  Maist, 

And  kissed  her  mother's  silver  hair,  and  from  the  carven  door 

Between  the  ranks  of  lilies  tall  she  passed  for  evermore. 

From  here,  and  there,  and  everywhere,  the  flying  rumors  rose 

About  a  8trii)ling  youth  who  gave  no  (juart^T  to  his  foes. 

Whose  sword  was  like  the  lightning  flash  that  cleaves  the  swe:-;  ing  rain. 

Who  died  a  soldier's  glorious  death  at  Stony  Point  with  Wayno. 

But  ever  in  the  summer  eves  they  say  a  spirit  walks 

Among  the  rose's  tangled  sprays,  the  sunflower's  moldy  stalks. 

It  leaves  a  trail  of  blood  behind,  its  breast  is  shot  in  two. 

It  has  a  woman's  yellow  curls,  but  wears  the  buff  and  blue. 
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TJ>VE  your  iliinghter, 
Captain  Dole,  mul  she 
love«  me.  I  wiali  to  limrry 
hen" 

The  cftptfiiii  was  tug- 
priiig  ftt  i\  new  lock  which 
Zoke  Imil  just  fixod  to  the 
boiithoiise  door.  He  tu in- 
ed  slmrply  r^inid  on  Ches- 
ter T'oxlK'tith. 
"Ami  is  tbia  tlio  r^^iaou  why  you  Hul  not  Icjivc 
Doh^   I! liven  by  the   first   train,  as  you  planned, 

jud  r 

*'  Yee,  I  could  not  go,  sir,  till  I  bad  spoken 
with  yon  privately.  You  ninst  have  aoon  how^ — 
how  things  were  going  witli  nie/* 

The  captain  gave  another  jerk  at  the  refractory 
lock.  Hia  strong  bands  treniblciL  lieads  of  per- 
spiration started  out  on  bis  forehead. 

'*Hn!rg  Zeke's  tinkering!  I  wish  ho  wouhl 
leave  bardwai-e  and  carpentor'i^  tools  alono.  He 
was  born  for  a  sailt>r.  So  you  bavo  been  stealing 
my  littlfl  maid  from  nie.  Cox  heath  ?  No,  I  did 
not  suspect  you  ;"  and  ho  groaned  invijluntaijly, 
*' There  were  two  girls  in  the  liouse,  and  one 
seemed  rjuito  as  likely  to  make  niiscbief  as  the 
other." 

*''Yon  seen*  disturbed,  sir.  As  a  son-in-law,  I 
hnjM2  you  do  not  fiiul  me  uu welcome  ?'* 

Tiie  frank  sailor  face  wrinkled  as  if  with  deep 
perplexity.  Captain  Davy  stood  like  a  stono 
inia^e,  and   stared  straight  down  at  the  ground, 

*'  No/'  he  muttered  ;  **  personally  I  have  noth- 
ing against  yon,  lad — quite  the  contrary  ;  but  I 
am  sorry — as  God  heara  ine,  I  am  sorry  that  your 
choice  should  bavo  fallen  i>n  my  little  Paulette/' 

Coxheath  stared. 


I  do  not  understand   vou,  sir." 


**  Of  i'ourse  not.  When  we  talk  of  Paulette  we 
are  wailing  in  deep  waters,  I  had  hoped  that  love 
and  marriage  were  accidentis  far  distant  from  her 
— I  had  even  hoped  that  they  might  never  enter 
ber  life  at  all  I^' 

Coxheath  looked  impatient — indignant. 

''And  why  sliould  not  your  daughter  marry, 
like  other  women  ?"  he  demanded.  '*That  you 
should  expect  to  keep  her  wholly  to  yourself,  sir, 
seeuis  the  very  beigfit  of  absurdity." 

Captain  Davy  frowned. 

*'  Coxheath,  are  yon  quite  sure  of  your  own 
heart,  and  of  E*aulette^d  ?'' 

*•  Yes — a  thousand  times  yes  !" 

**To  say  the  least,  lad,  yon  liavo  made  good 
use  of  yonr  time  and  oppdrtunity.  Well,  1  might 
have  known  how  it  would  be — I  was  young  nty- 
self  twenty  years  ago  ;"  atid  the  captain  .siglicd 
heavily. 

The  little  waves  rippled  on  the  beach  ;  the  sun- 
shine wrapped  the  brown  bluffa  in  a  golden  haze. 
White-winged  schooners  flitted  paet  on  a  violet 
sea.  The  whole  scene  was  uTispeakablv  peaceful 
— not  80  the  heart  of  Captain  ]>avy  Dole,  as  lie 
leaned  against  the  boathonse  door  and  looked  ub 
bis  companion. 

**  I  suppose  you  are  waiting  for  an  answer, 
hul  ?"  ho  muttered,  at  last. 

'•  Pray  take  yonr  time,"  replied  Coxheath,  with 
polite  irony. 

**Yon  already  know  that  I  am  fond  of  you, 
Coxheath— that  I  believe  you  to  bo  npright  and 
lionorable."  Coxheath  wincetl.  "Were  1  forced 
to  choose  a  husband  for  Panletto  I  wouhl  nauic 
you  in  preference  to  all  the  men  that  I  have 
knowji  on  land  or  sea.  lint  I  am  only  one  per- 
son—there is  another,  a  very  important  psirty, 
who   must   bo   consulted    about   my   little   girl's 
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future,  :ind  for  whom  yon  will  be  recuircd  to  pro- 
duce j>roper  credentials,  and  show  both  your  past 
rocorH  and  your  future  prospects/* 

Ooxheath  started. 

''May  I  ask  who  that  important  party  is  ?" 

''My  cliild's  mother." 
.    'Miood  Heaven  !  I  thought  Paulette's  mother 
was  dead,  sir." 

The  captain  maintained -his  composure  bravely. 

**  So  Paulotte  herself  believes — so  I,  for  private 
reasons,  have  given  all  people  to  understand. 
l^nt  you  force  the  secret  from  me,  Coxhoath — un- 
less I  tell  it,  how  can  you  comprehend  my  j)resent 
perplexity  ?  I  ask  only  that  you,  as  a  man  of 
lionor,  will  forget  this  conversation  as  soon  as  it 
i<  over.'*  Coxheath  bowed.  **  Paulette's  mother 
lives.  She  is  far  from  me — I  have  not  seen  her 
face  for  many  years — she  is  no  longer  my  wife  ; 
but  I  love  and  reverence  her  above  all  earthly 
things.  As  the  custodian  of  her  child  I  am 
bound  to  account  strictly  to  her  for  Paulette's 
well-being.  Do  not  ask  any  questions,  boy — I 
r.mnot  answer  them — I  cannot  rehearse  my  pri- 
vate sorrows  even  to  you  ;  but  this  I  will  say,  as  a 
final  answer  to  your  suit — satisfy  the  lady  in  qiies- 
tion  that  you  are  in  all  respects  worthy  to  bo  Pau- 
lette's husband,  and  you  may  consider  my  consent 
as  already  won.  I  will  not  then  ])ut  so  much  as 
a  straw  in  the  way  of  your  happiness.*' 

The  blood  rushed  into  Ooxheath's  face,  and 
out  again.  Ho  stood  dumfounde«l,  disconcerted. 
Here  was  a  stale  of  things  for  which  he  had  not 
bargained  I  A;)art  from  his  record  as  a  master 
mariner  he  had  known  absolutely  nothing  of 
Captain  Davy's  history.  And  now  Paulette  had  a 
mysterious  mother  somewhere  in  the  background  ; 
and  to  her,  not  to  the  old  sea  dog,  the  lover  was 
called  to  answer. 

*'You  must  submit  your  credentials  to  me," 
s.iid  the  captain,  gravely,  **and  I  will  forward 
them  to  my  former  wife.  Mind,  Paulette  u  not 
to  know — the  time  has  not  yet  come  to  tell  her 
that  her  mother  is  in  existence.  Certain  circum- 
stances hold  the  two  apart,  and  the  knowledge 
would  only  make  my  little  maid  unhappy.  Give 
me  your  word,  lad,  that  you  will  tell  Paulette 
nothing." 

•*  Here  is  my  hand  on  it,  sir,"  answered  Cox- 
heath  :  and  the  two  men  cla.sj)ed  hands. 
.    The  face  of  Paulette's  lover  betrayed  great  in- 
ward disturbance. 

**I  fear.  Captain  Dole,  that  what  you  demand 
of  me  means  a  long  delay,"  he  said. 

*•  Yes,"  replied  the  captain,  sadly;  "but  you 
are  young,  and  Paulette — why,  Paulette  is  hardly 
more  than  a  child.  Both  of  yon  can  afford  to 
wait." 


Coxheath  bit  his  lip. 

**  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that.  How  long  is  my 
patience  likely  to  be  taxed  ?" 

The  captain's  face  put  on  a  worn,  tired  look. 
Ho  seemed  suddenly  to  grow  old. 

''The  important  person  that  1  have  mentioned 
lives  far  from  this  place.  It  will  require  time  to 
consult  with  her.  You  must  not  see  my  little 
maid,  nor  hold  communication  with  her,  for  a 
year.  K  at  the  end  of  that  period  you  two  still 
love  each  other,  and  if  my  former  wife  is  sat- 
isfied of  your  worth,  you  will  be  at  liberty  to  enter 
into  an  engagement  with  Paulette." 

The  young  lover  changed  color. 

"  A  year  !"  he  echoed.  "  Why  not  say  an  eter- 
nity ?  Tiie  conditions  that  you  impose  are  very 
hard,  sir." 

Ca])tain  Davy  drew  a  deej)  breath. 

"It  id  the  best  that  I  can  do,  Coxheath.  A 
year  will  soon  pass.  I  can  make  no  other  terms 
with  you.  I  owe  a  duty  to  my  child,  and  to  her 
— her — mother.  You  must  take  Paulette  in  this 
way,  or  leave,  and  forget  her." 

There  was  something  mulish  in  the  captain's 
tone.  Knowing  the  character  of  the  man,  Cox- 
heath felt  that  his  determination,  like  the  law  of 
the  Modes  and  Persians,  could  not  be  broken.  A 
year  of  wailing  I  A  year  of  merciless  investiga- 
tion through  all  the  highways  and  byways  of  his 
life  !     His  blood  ran  cold. 

"I  suppose  you  wish  me  to  leave  Dole  Haven 
at  once,  sir  ?"  he  said,  huskily. 

"Now  that  you  have  s})okenyour  mind  to  Pau- 
lette, it  would  be  unwise  for  vou  to  sUiy  longer^ 
lad." 

"Then  I  will  go  to-day,  as  I  first  intended  ;  I 
will  also  produce  the  proofs  that  you  require,  and 
submit  them  to  you  as  soon  as  possible.  To  leave 
Paulette,  or  to  forget  her,  is  out  of  the  question. 
Trying  jis  they  are,  I  must  accept  vonr  t^rms. 
Captain  Davy." 

The  elder  man  laid  his  hand  kindly  on  the 
other's  shoulder, 

"  Patience  !  Time  goes  swiftly.  I  believe  that 
your  heart  is  in  the  right  place,  lad.  Waiting 
may  be  weary  work,  but  you  will  find  it  good  dis- 
cipline. I  must  go  now  and  talk  with  Paulette. 
She  loves  her  old  father.  She  will  have  respeofe 
for  his  wishes." 

Captain  Davy,  generous  and  warm- hearted » 
naturally  shrank  from  inflicting  pain.  Moreover, 
Coxheath  had  aroused  some  insupportable  pangs 
of  memory  which  were  stabbing  him  like  knives. 
He  turned  hurriedly  from  the  boathouse^  and 
stepping  back  througU  his  garden  gate,  walked 
away  toward  the  house.  Coxheath  was  thus  left 
alone  with  his  own  thoughts. 
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PleaRant  they  certainly  were  not.  He  eet  liis 
back  against  tlie  door  ornnniented  with  Zete^s 
tock,  find  drawing  liis  hat  over  his  eyes  to  pro- 
tect tliem  from  tlie  hot  Bunsliiiie.  he  stnred 
ptniight  out  to  sea — h  level  gray  gnze,  fidi  of 
s:looni  and  apprehension.  Paillette's  niy^terioue 
mother,  who  was  no  longer  the  captfiin's  wife, 
would  Htirely  discover  tlie  hiddi'ii  tiling!*  of  his 
life — trust  a  woman  for  that  ! — and  part  him  for- 
ever from  Paillette.  On  hearing  hia  story  ehe  was 
certain  to  take  aides  against  him.  This  waa  the 
thought  npperriinst  in  Coxheatlfs  niiud.  Tlie 
filial t  waves  rre-pt  along  the  beach  —  lie  dtd  not 
see  theui.  The  nionienta  lengthened  to  iin  hour 
— stilt  he  did  not  move. 

8m3denly  the  garden  gate  shimmed.  Light 
feet  Bpuniei]  tlie  Band.  Paulutte^  with  a  pink 
gypay  hat  dangling  on  her  neck,  and  all  her  ahin- 
jng  lovelocks  lot^sed  and  tumbled,  threw  herself 
on  her  lover's  breasL 

"1  kntw  you  were  moping  here/'  she  gaid. 
**  I*Hpa  told  me.  How  abwolutely  cruel  a  good 
man  rnay  sonjetimes  be  I  i}n^  catinol  but  think 
that  a  Caligula  is  hidtieu  in  alt  of  ns.  And  I  was 
80  sure  that  papa  wairted  ino  to  be  happy  I  Fancy 
my  feelings  itow  T' 

(Joxheath  strained  her  to  his  side. 

^'Yotir  father  forbids  m©  to  see  or  hold  com- 
munication with  you  for  an  infernal  year  I'* 

**  Yes/"  fiiie  sobbtuh     **  Is  it  not  drettdful  ?" 

'*  Infamous  !** 

**  He  thinks  it  is  his  duty  to  make  na 
wretched  !*' 

''  I  never  heard  of  anything  so  nn reasonable. 
And  I  iitn  requested  to  quit  Dole  Haven  at 
onrc  !*' 

**  Oh  r 

He  put  his  hand  under  her  chin  and  lifted  her 
tearful  face  to  the  light. 

*'  J)o  you  love  me,  Panlette  ?" 

"  Yea,  yes,  yes  !"* 

**Do  yon  remembt^r  the  promise  whicli  yon 
mada  last  night  ?" 

"I  cannot  live  a  year  without  once  seeing  or 
receiving  news  of  you^  nor  will  1  attempt  it. 
Parted  for  that  tinie  means  |>artcd  forever." 

She  shivered.  They  stood  in  tiie  yellow  sun- 
shine, and  looked  straight  into  each  otiier's  sor* 
rowful  eyes, 

**  Shall  I  say  good-by,  Paulette  ?  Shall  I  go 
from  you,  never  t**  come  back  ?" 

**  Oh.  no,  no  T 

*•  Tiien  listen  to  me.  I  have  one  chance,  a  de«- 
pfrate  one,  and  J  cannot  let  it  slip.  Thougij  I 
iiKi'ixe  hut  a  poor  return  for  the  captain ^s  ho^pi- 
taliry,  I  must  have  that  one  chance  I     Last  night 


yon  promised  to  marry  me.  even  agtunst  the 
wishes  of  your  father— will  you  keep  your  word, 
Paulette  ?'' 

Slie  trembled. 

**0h,  C'hester,  I  ought  to  obey  papa — I  nitisi 
obey  papa  !''  turning  npoti  lier  lover  the  appeal 
of  big,  wet  eyes,  and  slender  hands  interlacing 
nervoiisly.  **  You  will  not  ask  nie  to  do  any  tiling 
wrong  ?'* 

A  reckless  demon  took  possession  of  him. 

**  I  will  beg  and  pray  you  not  to  break  my 
heart,  Paulette  !**  he  answered »  passionately. 
"  Witliout  any  good  or  suflfioient  reason  your 
father  imposes  on  ns  a  whole  vast  year  of  separa- 
ti<in,  (iod  only  knows  what  may  hajipen  in  a 
year — how  wide  u]»art  we  may  drift — wluit  hostile 
forces  may  be  arrayed  against  na  !  Either  yon 
mnst  abide  by  the  promise  made  me  last  night  or 
see  my  face  no  more." 

His  stenn  resolute  air  filled  her  with  terror. 
The  desperate  pleading,  the  passionate  heartbreak 
in  his  voice  carried  her  will  by  storm.  Paulette 
WU8  hopelessly  in  love,  and  Co.vheath's  words  were 
more  than  she  could  bear.  She  fell  to  aobbijig  on 
his  Bhoulder. 

"  Husli  !"  he  im]>lored.  *' It  kills  me  to  hear 
yon  cry,  Hnah,  darling  !  I  will  give  yon  tinje 
to  make  your  decision — yon  need  do  nothing 
without  proper  deliberation.  I  shall  take  myself 
at  once  to  tlie  inn  iu  the  village.  At  nightfall  I 
will  return  to  this  boathonse.  Meet  me  here,  and 
der-ide  betwixt  your  father  and  your  lover,  What^ 
ever  determination  you  may  arrive  at,  I  will  do 
my  best  to  accept  it  as  final.*' 

**Oh,  you  are  kind — you  are  good  !"  she  whis- 
pered. 

**  I  am  neither— do  not  deoeive  yourself.  Will 
you  meet  me  on  this  spot  to-night  ?" 

'*  Yes,  yes." 

He  pressed  her  to  hie  lieait — kissed  her  lips  and 
eves  and  hair.  She  neither  resisted  nor  returned 
his  caresses*  Her  tears  had  ceased ^ — a  gefitle  pae- 
siveness  possessed  her.  Had  he  concjuered  Y  He 
could  not  tell. 

At  lunch  that  day  Chester  Cox  heath  was  miss- 
ing. Zeke  had  driven  him  over  to  the  village 
inn.  The  captain  wore  a  dejected  air.  Paulette 
was  pale  and  abetracted.  Laurel  Hading,  liiding 
her  own  heartache  beneath  a  calm  exterior,  talked 
with  ^[r6.  Minto,  and  condneted  her*«e1f  generally 
as  a  wuU-halanced  young  person  should. 

As  the  day  wore  on  Captain  Havy  grew  amaz- 
ingly restless.  Old  memories  had  been  revived, 
and  new  anxieties  tormented  him.  lie  walked 
incessantlr  np  and  down  his  veranda,  mnttering 
to  him.self.  Laurel  Hading  watched  him  with 
ahum.     How  waa  the  malady  which  preyed  late 
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and  early  on  the  strong  sailor  to  end  ?  To  what 
catastrophe  was  it  leading  ? 

At  dinner  a  sudden  tempest  darkened  the  air. 
The  rain  fell  in  livid  sheets.  A  great  gale  arose. 
Glass  in  hand,  Captain  Davy  watched  two  or 
three  schooners  coino  pounding  over  the  shoals, 
close- reefed,  seeking  shelter. 

"There  will  be  work  for  the  surfmen  to- 
night,^' he  said  ;  and  a  little  later  Laurel  missed 
hi  in  from  the  veranda. 

Restlessness  is  contagious.  Paulcttc,  too,  had 
disappeared.  Laurel  ran  down  to  the  garden. 
Over  the  bluffs  a  great  star  was  shining  through 
a  riven  cloud.  The  shower  had  passed,  and  left 
the  air  damp  with  odors  of  fresli  seaweed  and 
drenched  garden  beds.  Laurel  saw  the  gate 
standing  open.  She  went  through,  her  thoughts 
pursuing  Captain  Davy.  As  she  approached  the 
boathouse  a  man's  voice,  lifted  somewhere  near, 
brought  her  to  a  sudden  stand.  She  saw  no  one, 
but  this  is  what  she  heard  : 

"  You  handle  an  oar  with  ease.  It  is  a  short 
pull  from  Dole  Haven  to  the  village.  To-morrow 
night,  at  eight  sharp,  I  will  be  waiting  for  you  at 
the  landing  place.  The  house  of  the  minister  is 
close  by — that  wiute-gabled  cottage  facing  the 
pier,  you  know.  1  have  been  looking  about  to- 
day. We  can  catch  the  night  train  for  Boston. 
From  that  place  we  will  write  to  the  captain,  im- 
ploring forgiveness." 

**  How  wicked  I  feel  !*'  answered  another  voice, 
Avhich  Laurel  recognized  as  Paulette's.  *'  I  am 
sure  I  shall  be  very  unhappy.  I  always  tliought 
elopements  horrid.  But  don't  frown.  I  will  keep 
my  word — yes,  if  I  live,  I  will  be  at  the  village 
pier  to-morrow  night  at  eight  o'clock." 

"Cod  bless  you  !  Darling,  precious  darling! 
I  knew  you  could  not  deliberately  drive  me  to  de- 
spair. Let  us  walk  down  the  beach.  We  may  be 
seen  here.  Zeke  is  always  lurking  in  this  vi- 
cinity." 

The  sound  of  receding  footsteps  followed.  Un- 
seen in  the  shadow  of  the  boathouse,  Laurel  ILi- 
ding  stood  and  listened  till  the  last  echo  died 
away.  

Chapter  VHL 

"  All  hands  on  deck  !  Tack  ship  !  Let  go  the 
royal  halyards — let  the  head  sheets  go  !  See  that 
spoon  drift — hear  the  loose  sails  thundering  aloft, 
and  there's  the  water  dashing  in  tons  over  the  lee 
rail  V 

**  In  the  dead  waste  and  middle  of  the  night" 
these  cries  rang  through  the  upper  rooms  of  Dole 
Haven,  and  brought  every  sleeper  terrified  from 
bed. 

^'  Good  Heaven  !"  cried  Mrs.  Minto,  running 


half  dressed  into  the  corridor,  whiere  she  was 
speedily  joined  by  Paulette,  Laurel  Hading  and 
the  servants.  ^'  What  can  have  happened  to  Cap- 
tain Dole  ?" 

She  rapped  on  the  captain's  door.  There  was 
no  response,  and  the  hubbub  within  grew  louder. 

*'The  cable  has  parted — we're  pounding  on  the 
Rips  !  Ah,  God  !  we're  in  the  breakers.  Who's 
lashed  to  the  rigging  up  there  ?  Violet — it's  my 
Violet !  That's  her  long  hair  flying  on  the  dark- 
ness. She's  calling  me.  Yes,  love,  my  one  only 
love,  yes — please  God,  I  will  yet  save  you.  Avast 
tliere  !  Set  the  reefed  mainsail  to  head  the  ship 
off  a  little,  and  so  clear  the  shoal." 

**  Zeke,"  said  Mrs.  Minto  to  the  captain's  man 
of  all  work,  '*  something  awful  is  the  matter. 
His  door  is  locked — you  must  break  it  down." 

Zeke  set  his  big  shoulders  to  the  barrier ;  the 
hinges  snapped.  Then  the  anxious  group  at  the 
threshold  of  the  chamber  looked  in,  and  Siiw  a 
figure  with  eyes  wild  and  bright,  and  face  hag- 
gard, vacant,  strange,  tearing  up  and  down  the 
floor  in  delirium — no  longer  the  kindly  host  and  \ 
master,  the  loving  father  of  a  few  hours  before, 
but  a  wild  man,  with  wits  all  astray  and  mind 
shipwrecked — seeing  nothing,  knowing  nothing.    , 

'*  Oh,  papa  !  papa  !"  screamed  Paulette. 

But  he  did  not  hear — he  even  thrust  her  away 
as  she  rushed  toward  him. 

**  Stand  back,  miss  !''exclaimed  Zeke,  horrified. 
''  He  is  mad  !" 

That  little  cloud  *'no  bigger  tiian  a  man's 
hand,"  which  had  long  hung  over  Dole  Haven, 
now  expanded  suddenly  into  a  horror  of  great 
darkness.  Here  was  the  culmination  of  the  nerv- 
ous disorder,  the  months  of  insomnia,  which  had 
so  harassed  the  unfortunate  captain.  Zeke  rushed 
to  the  stable,  harnessed  a  horse  and  dashed  off 
for  the  village  doctor.  When  that  party  arrived 
upon  the  scene  he  administered  a  strong  opiate  to 
Captain  Davy,  and  set  the  faithful  Zeke  to  watch 
him  while  he  slept.  No  further  rest  was  possible 
that  night  for  any  member  of  the  household. 
Distress  and  consternation  filled  Dole  Haven. 

Morning  came,  gray  and  mutinous.  Disaster 
seemed  brooding  on  everythitig.  The  captain  was 
still  sleeping  heavily  when  Mrs,  Minto  glided  into 
his  chamber  to  relieve  Zeke. 

"  Miss  Paulette  wishes  you  to  take  a  message 
to  the  doctor,"  she  whispered,  ''and  to  bring  the 
morning  mail." 

Zeke  departed  on  his  errand.  The  mail  was 
brought,  and  left  in  the  family  sitting  room, 
where  Laurel  Hading  chanced  to  be  sitting  alone. 
Listlessly,  for  the  girl's  heart  was  deeply  wrung 
by  the  disaster  of  the  night,  she  opened  the  bag 
and  took  out  letters  and  papers.     In  djoing  this 
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lier  oyes  were  Biuldeiily  caught  and  held  by  a 
fiiniili;u*  iinnie  at  the  heud  of  a  colmmi  of  licws. 
Sho  ivad  Ji  Ivw  lines,  aiu!  every  diop  of  bhiod  m 
lier  botly  seemed  turning  to  fire.  Half  suffocated, 
alio  ran  to  the  ivinilow  and  threw  up  the  saslu 

As  she  stood  ^a^ijing  for  brentli  iti  that  fresli 
Bea  air,  Pauletto,  wan  and  miserabh',  entered. 

'*0h,  Tjaurel  !**  she  cried,  making  an  impul- 
sive rush  toward  her  friend,  **liow  glad  I  am  to 
find  TOii  liere  !     I  was  just  thinking  tliat  1  must 


''  Your  conecionce  is  ]>rickingyon  sorely,  dear  ; 
hnt  I  cannot  believe  that  you  would  have  eloped 
with  t'oxheatli  to-night,  even  if  this  dreadfnl 
thing  liad  not  come  upon  us.  At  tho  last  nio- 
nient  your  heart  would  have  failed  you — yon 
could  not  have  left  Captain  Davy  in  that  wretched 
wwy — the  whoU^  plan  must  hsive  fallen  iliiough/* 

**  Maybe,**  faltered  fatdeMe.  in  a  faint,  de- 
jected voice. 

"Nov:,  dear,  I  Ijave  Bomebhing  to  tell  you*    Do 


^ 


^;>^ 


THEN  THW  BOAT  OLIBED  AW  AT  FROM  THK  PIER. 


confess  to  some  one.  Yon  see,  1  liave  been  very, 
very  wicked,  and  this  awful  ihin^  that  has  he- 
fallen    pupa    seems,    somehoWj    to    foiee    me    to 

speak '* 

Laurel  jnit  hor  nriu  gently  aronnd  the  soungci* 

"I'^oii  need  not — I  know  wlrat  yon  menu,  Fau- 
Tette.  I  was  near  tlie  boathouae  last  eveniTi^r, 
and  1  overiieard  part  of  yonr  conversation  witli 
Chester  Coxheatli.  Believe  me,  it  was  purely  ac- 
cidental— T  did  not  mean  to  listen/' 

'^Oh,  Laurel !" 


yon  remember  the  lines  that  we  were  reading  to- 
gether yesterday  ?— 

•'  *  Ami  wlicn  my  henrt 
In  oue  frail  iirk  had  veulared  all, 
Tl«*n  Liiiiit"  the  tbumlerbolt.' " 

I'anlette  grew  suddenly  rigid, 

''  Ye^s/'  she  answered.  ''  What  brings  them  te 
yonr  memory ^-wliat  is  it  yon  have  to  tell  me, 
Laurel  T' 

'•Only  that  I  know  of  two  intpoitant  reasons, 
dear,  why  you  cannot  fly  with  Chester  Coxheath 
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to-night.     Yonr  father  is  one,  and  here  is  the 
other.'' 

She  put  the  newspaper  which  she  had  been 
ln)hHng  into  Paillette's  hand,  and  pointed  to  the 
faniiliai'  name  in  the  headline. 

*'  Read,  my  poor  child/' she  said,  sadly. 
«  ♦  4(  ♦  *  * 

News  of  the  catastrophe  at  Dole  Haven  did 
not  travel  far  that  day.  The  doctor  forbore  to 
mention  it,  and  Zeke,  cut  to  the  heart  by  his 
master's  misfortune,  kept  liis  mouth  shut  like  an 
oyster.  In  consequence  Chester  Coxheath  heard 
nothing  of  the  matter.  The  arrival  of  several 
telegrams  had  thrown  the  younsj  man  into  a  fever 
of  rage  and  disappointment.  All  his  hopes  and 
plans  wer3  scattered  to  the  winds  of  heaven.  His 
arch  enemy  had  vanquished  him,  and  in  the 
agony  of  defeat  he  was  ready  to  tear  his  hair  and 
rave  like  any  lunatic.  In  modern  life,  however, 
a  man  meets  tragedy  in  a  less  demonstrative  man- 
ner ;  so  Coxhoath  simply  paced  his  room  in  the 
village  inn,  smoking  endless  cigars  and  thinking 
deeply,  sullenly  of  Paulette. 

Eight  o'clock  found  him  at  the  tryst.  The  sky 
was  heavy  with  clouds.  In  the  white  gable  of 
the  minister's  cottage  lights  burned  ;  in  the  breast 
of  Coxheath's  coat  a  marriage  license  rustled. 
Everything  was  arranged.  Though  all  the  in- 
mates of  the  bottomless  pit  shonld  block  his  way 
he  would  marry  that  little  girl  ! 

The  village  pier  is  lighted  by  a  lantern  hung 
on  a  pole.  This  method  of  illumination  made  a 
yellow  glare  on  the  worn  planks  and  flung  sea- 
ward some  dull,  uncertain  gleams.  Coxheath 
stood  nnder  the  polo  and  looked  impatiently  at 
his  watch.  Five  minutes  past  the  hour  !  It  was 
but  a  short  j)ull  from  ]")olc  Haven,  but  slio  was 
timid  and  young — perhaps  at  tlie  last  instant  her 
heart  had  failed  her — if  80,  he  would  go  and  seek 
her  in  person.  He  would  do  anything,  dare  any- 
thing, for  one  moro  look  in  her  big,  innocent 
eves  ! 

Dip!  dip  I  Oars  were  beating  the  water  noar 
at  hand.  Into  the  ))alo  circle  of  light  cast  by  the 
lantern  a  dory  glided  toward  the  landing  place. 
It  contaiTied  two  ]nvsons — both  women.  With  a 
strange  sinking  of  heart  Coxheath  stepped  for- 
ward. 

**  Paulette  !''  he  ealle*!,  in  an  apprehensive 
tone. 

The  answer  <iaine  back  promptly,  **I  am  here," 
and  Paulette  herself  sprang  upon  the  j»ier.  l^e- 
hind  her  appeared  the  slender  figure  and  golden 
head  of  I^iurel  Hailing. 

'*  This  is  an  unexpected  pleasure,"  began  Cox- 
heath, dryly  ;  but  Miss  Hading  gave  him  a  look 
which  struck  him  dumb. 


"  I  come  at  the  request  of  Miss  Dole,"  she  said, 
with  a  cool  scorn  in  her  eyes.  **  She  did  not  care 
to  meet  you  alone." 

Coxheath  went  np  to  Paulette. 

'^  What  does  this  mean  ?"  he  demanded,  in  an 
unsteady  voice.     "  What  has  happened  ?" 

She  was  as  white  as  death,  but  she  bore  herself 
with  a  dignity  quite  new  to  her.  AVithout  a  word 
she  held  out  a  newspa|)er,  folded  at  a  column  of 
special  dispatches.  Oh,  he  knew  very  well  how 
the  printed  words  ran — all  day  they  had  been 
dancing  before  his  eyes;  yet  he  could  not  thrust 
away  her  imperious  little  hand — he  could  not  re- 
fuse to  look.  She  pointed  to  the  lines,  and  he 
read  as  follows  : 

* '  In  the  Supreme  Court  to-day  decisiou  wjis  rendered  in 
the  ca83  of  Chester  Coxh(>iith,  who  six  mouths  ago  i>eti- 
tioned  for  absolute  divorce  from  his  wife,  on  the  pleu  of 
incompatibility.  The  Coxheaths  belong  to  the  highest 
social  circles,  and  the  cas:?  has  excited  great  interest  in  the 
fashionable  world.  The  vigorous  opposition  made  by  the 
lady  received  its  due  reward  to  day,  for  the  court  decided 
in  favor  of  Mrs.  Coxheath — the  divorce  was  refused." 

He  dashed  down  the  paper  and  drew  back  a 
step  from  her. 

*'So  you  know  the  truth  !"  he  said,  bitterly. 

**I  think,**  she  answered,  in  a  frigid  tone, 
''  that  some  explanation  is  due  me." 

"True.  Everything  can  be  summed  up  in  a 
few  words.  I  was  overconfident — I  believed  that 
the  divorce  would  be  granted  me — that  my  re- 
lease was  certain — that  decisiou  would  be  ren- 
dered in  time  for  me  to  meet  you  on  this  spot  to- 
night—a free  man.*' 

"  You  calculated  very  closely  between  the  cast- 
ing off  of  one  tie  and  the  formation  of  another.'* 

"  Do  not  gibe.  Could  it  matter  whether  my 
freedom  was  an  hour  old  or  a  year  old,  providing 
it  gave  me  time  to  marry  you  legally  ?*' 

She  had  spirit,  and  it  blazed  nj)  smartly. 

'*  You  were  married  when  you  came  to  Dole 
Haven — when  you  made  love  to  me — when  you 
dared  ask  my  father  for  my  hand  !  AVhere  was 
your  respect  for  Captain  Davy — where  your  sense 
of  honor  as  his  guest  ?" 

"Sniall  wonder  that  yon  ask  !  I  sinned  against 
all  laws  of  friendship  and  hospitality — I  behaved 
like  a  scoundrel.  The  case  seemed  going  well — 
it  was  sure  to  be  decided  in  a  few  days,  and  so 
sanguine  was  I  of  victory  that  I  forestalled  by  own 
reh'ajse,  and  dared  to  act,  think,  feel  like  a  free 
num.  Paulette,  I  have  played  a  close  game  with 
your  heart,  and  my  own,  and — lost.'' 

lie  set  his  back  against  the  post  on  which  the 
lantern  hung.  Supreme  dejection  struggled  with 
a  reckless  desperation  in  his  look  and  attitude. 
Paulette  faced  him  in  that  circle  of  light,  he^  hat 
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pub-lieil  bank  from  her  brows,  her  eyes  wide  anil 
shitaiig.  In  tUe  background  stood  Laurel.  She 
lijul  turned  partly  avvity  fioni  rluj  \m\i\  yel»  by 
BouiB  preterujitural  sliarpeiiing  of  the  senses,  she 
8!kw  and  beard  everything. 

*'  You  bavo  indeed  bcduived  very  badly,  very 
cruelly/'  suid  Punlette,  with  a  ring  of  iingiiisb  in 
ber  voice,  ''  und  I  vvjil  never  forgive  you — never/' 

Ho  binig  liiJi  bend. 

"Do  not  SUV  ibat.  Try  to  coniprebend  my 
temptation,  lUnl  tlie  love  tiuit  tirgpd  me  to  secure 
you  Ht  any  cost,  I  regret  tbat  I  have  made  yon 
BiifTer — ftll  the  rest  is  of  no  importance.'* 

**  Suppose,**  said  Faulettc,  sternly,  *'tbui:  I  bad 
not  fieei»  that  newspaper — suppose  that  1  bad 
come  hjre  to-nij^bt  ignorant  of  tbi  trntli  ?  Of 
your  own  free  will  won  Id  yuu  have  I  old  it  ?" 

lie  winced. 

'^  As*  God  is  my  jndgi%  I  do  not  know  ?  What 
man  can  measure  bis  own  strength  till  tbe  crucial 
moment  arrives  ?  I  might  have  seized  you  in  my 
arms  and  leaped  from  tbe  pier  with  yon — death 
together  would  have  been  eweet  ;  or,  compelled 
by  yonr  ir*noeent  eyes,  I  might  have  fallen  at 
your  feet  ami  con f cussed  my  sins.  Hut  why  mnl- 
tijdy  words  ?  I  am  tbe  baffled,  defeated  villain 
of  tbe  play,  darling,  and  you,  through  the  com- 
monplace nieilinm  of  a  news  item,  have  happily 
escaped  my  net." 

lie  drew  a  j^aper  from  the  breast  of  his  coat, 
tore  it  in  fragments  and  tossed  it  into  the  water. 

"Your  marriage  license,  Paulette,"  be  said, 
with  a  bitter  laugh,  **  procured  just  a  half-hour 
before  tbe  news  of  my  defeat  thrust  me  from 
heaven  down  to  helL  There  it  goes  to  the  fishes! 
Up  yonder  at  tbat  cottage  where  the  light  is  shin- 
ing tbe  minister,  good  mjni,  is  waiting  to  unite 
us — I  will  send  word  that  hie  services  will  not  be 
required  to-night.  Ah,  bow  I  betray  myself ! 
Yrs,  it  is  true  that  I  had  dett^r mined  to  go 
through  the  marriage  ceremony  witli  you.  In 
Boston  I  have  a  sister  who  loves  me.  I  meant  to 
carry  yon  there,  and  leave  you  in  her  care,  till  I 
ooutd  make  another  tight  for  liberty — till  I  could 
break  the  cursed  bonds  that  bold  me.  I  trusted 
tbat  your  love  for  me  would  make  you  patient  to 
wait  aud  eodnre.  Now  I  have  made  a  clean 
breast  of  it,  darling — now  there  is  imtbing  more 
to  say  but  goud  night  and  good  by," 

His  face  bad  put  on  n  hard  gray  b»ok,  but  the 
eyes  were  shining  like  coals.  He  made  as  though 
he  would  take  her  in  his  arms.  Laurel  Hading 
itarted  involnntarily  forward. 

"  Do  not  !''  she  commanded,  in  a  sharp  voice — 
"  <\o  not  r 

Htg  arms  fell  at  once  to  bis  side. 

'*  You  are  right,**  he  said,  meeting  with  a  cold 


smile  the  glance  of  fiery  indignation  *•  I  am  glad 
Paulette  has  so  faithful  a  guardian  !  We  may 
Bfmke  hands,  I  8up|M)Etj  ?  No  ?  Very  well — ^my 
pnnisbnient  is  not  greater  tlnm  I  ileserve.  Dar- 
ling/' this  to  Paulette,  "shall  we  ever  meet 
again  ?" 

**  (iod  grant  not  !''  she  answered,  in  a  dull, 
bojiele^s  voice. 

He  shut  his  lips  mntitiously. 

**  Never  is  a  long  day.  There  are  some  things 
beyond  the  control  of  bnnnin  legislalion.  Whetbrr 
we  meet  or  not,  soujewliere  on  tbe  face  of  the 
earth  I  shall  be  loving  you — remember,  whatever 
you  do,  whco'ever  you  go.  I  shall  be  loving  you, 
Paulette  !  Neither  njen  nor  demons  can  biudtjr 
tfift/!" 

Laurel  pnt  her  arm  artiund  Paulette. 

**  Come  away/'  she  said. 

He  stood  and  saw  the  two  girls  step  down  into 
the  boat.  He  da  reel  not  offer  them  assistance. 
Verily  the  little  play  tats  played  ont,  and  the  vil- 
lain left  discomfited. 

**  Good- by/' be  ventured  to  call  ;  and  Fanlelte, 
turning  her  pale  face  toward  him  for  an  instant, 
answered,  in  a  steady  voice  : 

*'  Good-by." 

Then  the  boat  glided  away  from  tlie  pier — away 
from  the  light  cast  by  tlie  swinging  lantern — away 
from  tbe  tall,  dark  figure  tbat  watched  it  with 
desperate  in tentness,  Jjiiurel  plied  t lie  oars.  Pan-. 
lette,  huddled  in  the  stern,  neither  moved  nor 
spoke.  80  they  vanislied  from  Coxheath's  sight 
into  the  silence  and  darkness  of  the  bay. 

Laurel,  guided  by  the  twinkle  of  the  lights  at 
Hole  Haven,  rowed  with  steady  strokes.  Her 
whole  sou!  was  heavy.  As  siie  looked  across  the 
black  distance  she  thought  of  the  Texan  prairie 
by  night — she  seemed  to  hear  tlie  wind  in  the  pe- 
can tree  by  the  corral.  Her  father's  tragic  death 
rushed  back  on  her  memory — the  face  of  the  mau 
wlio  had  killed  him.  A  sob  VLVose  in  her  throat. 
She  stifled  it  quickly.  Paulette  must  not  know. 
With  retloubled  strength  she  pulled  at  the  oars. 
At  hist  tbe  boat  reached  Dole  Haven. 

**  Come/' said  Laurel,  as  she  took  tbe  huki//  cold 
hand  of  her  companion.  *•!  ho})e  Mrs.  Mjnto  has 
not  missed  tis/* 

They  went  up  to  the  house  together. 

**  Laurel,"  shivered  tbe  younger  girl,  "  I  !}iink 
my  heart  is  breaking." 

'*No,"  answered  Laurel,  firmly;  *' it  is  the 
pangs  of  disenchantment  which  you  feel.  Forget 
him,  d^^iir,  as  soon  as  ])ossible." 

Panlette*8  yntjug  body  trem^bled  as  though  an 
icy  wind  had  blown  upon  it. 

**  Forget — yes,  that  is  best,*' she  said,  faintly. 
**  If  one  could  only  find  out  how  to  do  it  V* 
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They  entered  the  house.'  From  Captain  Davy^s 
chamber  issued  the  dread  sound  of  cries  and  wild 
laughter.  Mrs.  Minto,  anxious  and  distressed, 
met  the  two  girls  on  the  stair. 

'*  The  doctor  is  here,"  she  said.  "  He  has  beou 
talking  with  me.  He  thinks  the  captain  should 
be  removed  at  once  to  a  retreat  and  placed  under 
strict  surveillance.  He  has  just  made  an  attack 
on  Zoke,  and  ncjirly  overpowered  him.  The  dis- 
ease is  growing  in  violence.  It  is  dangerous  for 
the  patient  to  remain  longer  under  this  roof." 

Paulette  uttered  a  cry.  Had  the  windows  of 
heaven  opened  to  pour  wrath  on  her  head  ? 

**'J'hen  my  father  is  incurable,  ^frs.  Minto  ?" 

'*The  doctor  does  not  say  that ;  but  Captain 
Dole  needs  proper  restraint  and  the  treatment  of 
specialists.'' 

Paulette  fell  helplessly  against  Laurel  Hading. 

"I  will  take  her  to  her  own  room,"  said  the 
Texan  girl,  as  she  put  her  strong  young  arms 
around  her  friend.  ^'Oh,  ^Irs.  Minto,  are  you 
sure  that  the  captain  must  be  removed — that  he 
is-is " 

**1  have  it  from  the  doctor's  own  lips,  Aliss 
Hading.  \l  the  patient  remains  here  it  will  be 
at  the  risk  of  all  our  lives.  Captain  Davy  is  mad 
—dangerously  mad  I" 


(-1IAPTKK    J\. 

A  3iKLAN(aiOLY  day  in  late  October.  Dead 
leaves  whirled  in  every  wind.  The  earth  was 
sodden  and  frost-nipped.  The  sky  scowled  with 
watery  clouds,  which  now,  in  middle  afternoon, 
dropped  spiteful  splashes  of  rain  about  the  rail- 
way station  of  Deepford,  where  a  locomotive 
whistle  was  just  making  the  raw  air  ring.  A 
train  puffed  up  to  the  little  depot.  One  passen- 
ger alighted  on  the  platform — a  lady  in  a  gray 
cloak,  with  a  coil  of  yellow  hair  shining  under 
ber  simple  but  stylish  bonnet. 

**  Can  you  direct  me  to  the  house  of  Jasper 
Hading  ?"  she  said  to  the  station  master — an  old 
man  who  stood  in  the  door,  regarding  her  with  the 
curiosity  which  the  Deepford  native  was  wont  to 
bestow  on  the  stranger  within  his  gates. 

*'Sartinly,  miss,"  replied  the  official;  and  he 
pointed  np  a  sloppy  street,  that  seemed  to  rise. 
like  Jacob's  ladder,  toward  heaven.  *' First  you'll 
see  the  tannery — Hading's  tannery.  Pass  that 
and  push  on  np  the  hill.  His  house  is  at  the  top 
— the  biggest  in  Deepford — you  can't  fail  to  find 
it,  miss." 

"Tiiank  you,"  said  Laurel  Hading:  and  she 
walked  rapidly  away. 

A  few  rods  brought  her  to  an  ugly  building, 
and  a  great  yard  covered  deep  with  maroon-col- 


ored tan.  Here  an  immensely  tall  chimney 
belched  clouds  of  black  smoke.  On  the  roadway 
fence  sides  of  leather  hung  drying.  An  odor  of 
hides  and  crushed  bark  burdened  the  air.  She 
had  reached  Hading's  tannery. 

The  rumble  and  jar  of  labor  hung  about  the 
place  like  the  hum  of  bees  about  a  hive.  On  tlie 
red  tan  bed  Laurel  saw  a  man  at  work  with  a 
horse  and  cart — all  three  had  assumed  the  warm 
hue  of  the  tan.  A  brook  flowing  under  a  bridge 
by  the  roadside  had  also  taken  a  vile  color  and 
otlor.  Laurel  hastened  on  past  the  dangling  sides 
of  leather  and  the  deep-red  \'ard,  and  began  to 
climb  a  long  hill. 

With  the  ascent  the  aspect  of  the  street  changed. 
The  atmosphere  grew  purer.  On  either  side  pre- 
tentious dwellings  began  to  look  out  from  trim 
shrubbery.  Toil  in  Deepford  occupied  the  valley  ; 
aristocracy,  the  hill.  The  highest  rung  of  the 
social  ladder  touched  its  top.  There  Laurel 
came  in  sight  of  the  house  of  Jasper  Hading — a 
square,  severe  mansion,  glaring  with  new  paint — 
the  home  of  that  churlish  uncle  on  whose  bounty 
she  had  lived  for  nearly  five  years. 

Perfect  order  reigned  about  it.  Kot  a  dead 
leaf  disfigured  the  asphalt  walks  ;  the  lawns  were 
still  vividly  green.  Laurel  went  up  to  the  main 
door,  decorated  with  old-fashioned  fan  lights  and 
touched  a  bell. 

Two  months  had  passed  since  we  last  saw  her 
at  Dole  Haven.  She  was  now  a  teacher  in  Miss 
Bowdoin's  school.  On  this  half-lioliday  she  had 
come  to  Deepford  to  find  her  unknown  uncle — a 
visit  long  talked  of,  long  dreaded.  How  would 
he  receive  her  ?  Her  heart  sank  when  she  thought 
of  the  letter  written  to  her  in  her  early  school 
days.  Yet  he  was  her  father's  brother,  and  in 
his  own  strange  way  he  had  made  her  his  debtor 
to  no  trifling  extent.  She  must  see  and  talk  with 
him  face  to  face. 

The  main  door  opened,  and  a  housekeeper, 
with  respectability  written  all  over  her  large 
placid  face  and  figure,  appeared  on  the  threshold. 
To  Laurel's  inquiry  she  answered  : 

''^Ir.  Hading  is  still  at  his  tannery,  miss,  but 
he'll  soon  be  coming  up  the  hill  for  tea.  Perha|>8 
you'll  step  into  the  parlor  and  wait  for  him." 

Laurel  stepped  in.  The  parlor  proved  to  be  a 
stiff,  prim,  oppressive  room,  with  spotless  shades 
and  moilern  furniture,  the  exact  color  of  the  tan 
beds  in  the  valley.  Laurel  looked  around.  Per- 
haps she  might  somewhere  discover  a  memento 
of  her  murdered  father — a  photograph — a  con- 
necting link  betwixt  herself  and  this  unknown 
uncle.  But  Jasper  Hading  had  no  taste,  evi- 
dently, for  family  remembrancers.  There  was  not 
a  portrait  in  the  room — no  object  that  could  by 
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orlesfl :  nerrone,  twitching  Hpe,  and  stiff,  scant j 
black  wliigkerH.  His  Iiair  was  alrearly  gray  afK>nt 
tlic  tcMupleH,  and  liJH  rcHpectable  tueed  clothes  ex- 
hale<I  the  odors  of  the  tanyiird.  Laurel  arose 
and   bowed. 

*'  I  ani  your  niece,  L;uin;I  JIudiii;r,*'  nhe  Haid. 

He  stared  aH  though  niie  had  been  the(forgon's 
liead.  I'<rhaps  she  had  never  looked  more  beau- 
tiful in  her  life.  Her  inward  tremor  diail  sent  a 
dash  of  pink  into  her  cheek,  and  deepened  the 
lustre  of  lier  iiuromparablo  eyes.  Jasper  Ilatling 
said  not  a  word. 

**  You  onco  wHite  that  you  did  not  know  me," 
continued  Laurel,  **and  tliat  you  did  not  wish  to 
know  mo ;  but  in  spite  of  that  letter  I  determined 
to  see  you.  I  wish  to  tliank  you  for  your  gen- 
erosity, and  to  asKuro  you  that  I  feel  my  indebt- 
edness all  the  more  because  you  did  not  live  on 
good  terms  with  my  father.'* 

His  pale,  strange  eyes,  that  reminded  her  some- 
liow  of  corpse  lights,  kept  their  fixed  stare.  His 
nervous  lips  twitched,  but  no  sound  came  from 
them.      Laurel  made  another  effort. 

**  I  am  now  a  teacher  in  Miss  Bowdoin's  estab- 
lishment—  1  have  become  self-supporting,  A 
quarter's  salary  has  been  given  me  in  advance, 
and  I  have  brought  it  as  the  first  payment  of  the 
debt  which  I  owe  you,  for,  of  course,  I  mean  to 
return  every  ))cnny  of  the  money  which  you  have 
spent  upon  me." 

His  stony  gaze  disconcerted  her.  She  drew  out 
a  small  purse  and  began  to  famble  at  the  fasten- 
ing.    Jasper  Hading  found  his  voice  at  last. 

**\Vait  a  minute!*  he  said,  sharply.  "I  am 
not  quite  sure  that  I  understand  yon,  even  with 
the  help  of  that  letter  which  you  wrote  from  your 
school  long  ago.  Tell  me  something  more  of 
what  1  have  done  for  you — commence,  if  you 
ploiise,  at  the  beginning." 

*'  You  know  how  my  father  died  in  Texas  ?'' 
she  said,  in  surprise. 

''Yes.  He  was  tho  black  sheep  of  the  Ha- 
dings,  a  roving  spendthrift,  a  ne'er  do  well." 

She  colored  angrily, 

••  He  always  told  mo  that  you  were  his  enemy, 
sir.  AVe  need  not  discuss  my  fatiier's  character. 
Bi'oause  of  your  hatred  for  him,  you  preferred,  I 
suppose,  to  help  his  daughter  through  the  agency 
of  strangers." 

•'Through  the  ageney  of  strangers  I"  echoed 
J:isper  Hading,  with  a  curious  smile.  **  Well — 
go  on  !" 

••  You  brought  me  North — you  placed  me  at 

Miss  Bowdoin*s  school — yon  have  paid  my  bills 

and  supplied  my  wants,  but  never  once  tried  to 

<»  ni« ;  and  tho  answer  which  you  returned  to 

letter  was  nnkind— oven  cruel." 


He  drew  toward  ber  in  a  fascinated  way.  His 
pale  eyes  ran  eagerly  over  her  handsome  face  and 
stylinh  figure,  and  took  in  every  detail  of  ber 
beauty.  Evidently  this  niece,  neglected  for  years, 
had,  in  five  minutes,  aroused  a  tremendons  in- 
terest in  the  prosperous  tanner,  Jasper  Hading. 

**Ah,"he  said,  dryly,  **  so  J  did  all  this  for 
you  ?  You  have  told  me  your  whole  story  ?  It 
sounds  well,  but  I  fear  there  is  some  mistake.'^ 

*'  What  do  you  mean  ?"  demanded  Laurel. 

He  waved  her  toward  a  sofa. 

'*  Sit  down — you  must  be  tired  with  climbing 
the  hill.  I  have  managed  to  keep  the  family 
birthplace  up  here.  It  was  over  the  settlement 
of  it  that  my  brother  and  I  quarreled.  He  ac- 
cused me  of  seizing  the  lion's  share.  I  called  him 
a  vagabond,  and  prophesied  that  he  would  die  in 
the  gutter — an  end  rather  less  disreputable  than 
that  to  which  he  really  came.  To  be  shot  by  a 
cowboy  in  a  drunken  brawl — faugh  !  I  was  born 
to  uphold  the  good  name  of  the  family — he  to 
destroy  it.  But  all  this  has  nothing  to  do  with 
you.  Now,  attend  :  I  never  brought  you  from 
Texas,  Miss  Hading,  nor  contributed  a  penny  to- 
ward your  education  and  support.  Till  this  mo- 
ment I  have  never  felt  the  smallest  interest  in 
you,  or  cared  to  know  whether  you  were  alive  or 
dead.  If  some  person  has  played  the  benefactor 
to  you,  in  the  way  that  you  describe,  I  tell  you. 
plainly  it  is  not  Jasper  Hading  !" 

The  blood  ebbed  out  of  Laurel's  face. 

*'  IIow  can  I  believe  this  ?"  she  cried,  aghast. 

*'It  is  the  truth!" 

**  Who,  then,  could  have  done  it — who  ?  You; 
are  my  only  living  relative,  are  you  not  ?" 

His  pale,  greedy  eyes  were  still  fixed  on  her 
face.  Her  beauty  and  distinction  intoxicated 
him  like  wine.  He  had  never  before  met  a, 
woman  of  this  type. 

*•  I  know  nothing  about  your  relatives,"  he  an-, 
swered  ;  **you  are  no  Hading." 

Laurel  grew  rigid. 

Jasper  Hading  burst  into  a  laugh. 

**  Don't  you  know  ?  My  fool  of  a  brother  ori 
his  silly  wife,  ought  to  have  told  you.  But  it's, 
all  of  a  piece  with  their  other  folly.  I  supposed 
you  were  ciilling  me  uncle  only  as  a  matter  of 
courtesy — that  you  were  acquainted  with  the  real 
facts." 

**  Speak  out  plainly  !**  commanded  Laurel. 

'*  Jason  Hading  had  no  offspring.  He  adopted 
yon  out  of  the  street  when  you  were  a  mere  in- 
fant." 

Laurel  reeled  as  if  from  a  blow.  Terror,  con- 
fusion, dismay  mingled  h\  her  face. 

*•  Out  of  the  street  I    Are  you  sure  f 
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Yee.  You  were  one  uf  the  wiiifs  of  a  big 
city.  My  brolln^r— the  iiliot  ! — i probably  hojieti 
to  briijg  you  up  in  ihe  belief  that  you  were  his 
own  child.*' 

"What  was  my  f*ui  natne  ?'* 

**  I  never  heard.  BuL  yon  are  not,  related  to 
me  by  any  tie  of  bUiuJ,  nor  indebted  for  so  much 
as  a  j>einiy  !" 

The  ^reat  rud  flowers  \\\  the  carpet  moved  up 
and  dr»wn  bef<<i"e  LaureriS  eyes  like  the  waves  of 
a  sea.  She  felt  Jizzy— sick.  8ho  had  no  name, 
no  kin,  no  lineage,  A  city  waif,  ont  of  the 
street !  She  repeate<l  the  dismal  wonls  again  and 
again  to  herself.  Thu  Hailing  murdered  at  Fort 
Lac  was  not  her  father,  nor  his  f;entle  wife,  sleep- 
ing under  a  pecan  tree  on  the  Texan  prairie,  her 
mother  1  Jaqicr  Hading  rubbed  his  sinewy  hands 
thon^litfully  together. 

**Thi8  liiece  of  news  linrts  yon.  Miss  Hading — 
I  suppose  you  will  ntill  call  yourself  by  that  name  ? 
So  far  as  /  am  concerned,  you're  welcome  to  the 
use  of  it.  Now,  'I've  a  suggestion  to  nuike, 
Maybe  llie  party  that  has  paid  your  bilhs  Kjnce 
Jason's  death  has  a  perfect  right  to  do  so — maybe 
it  is  Bouie  relative  who  lias  watched  you  afar  off, 
bat  for  private  reasons  could  not  make  Ijimeelf 
or  herself  known — let  ua  say  your  real  father  or 
motiier  !" 

There  was  a  coarse  insinuation  in  the  words. 
Laurel  shuddered  and  made  no  answer.  A  high 
wall  seetned  suddenly  to  close  around  her*  There 
was  no  door,  no  outlet  anywhere.  Jasper  ILuling 
Btood  digging  his  heel  into  the  carpet  and  watch- 
ing lier  from  the  tail  of  his  pale  eye. 

*•  Tlie  tilings  that  I  have  !uKl  you  are  really  of 
no  impprtauce,''  ho  said,  eagerly.  **  Vou  have 
eecured  an  edncation — why  should  you  care  who 
paid  for  it  ?  You  are  a  fine  woman — you  would 
pass  anywhere  for  a  born  lady — so  it  doesn't  mat- 
ter W'lru  your  parents  wtiro,  or  h<»w  you  came  to 
be  loft  in  the  street.  If  you  were  really  my  niece 
I  should  feci  proud  of  yon — devilish  proud  f" 

She  did  not  hear.  She  was  sileraly  living  t»ver 
}ier  wholu  ])ast  life,  from  the  rancli  on  the  prai- 
rie to  this  fateful  day  of  dark  revehitione.  Jas- 
per Hading  went  to  the  window,  drew  n]i  iho 
immaculate  shade,  to  admit  a  little  more  of  the 
waning  daylight,  and  then  returned  to  his  guesr, 
vith  iho  air  of  a  man  who  had  settled  some  im- 
portant (ptestion  with  hiniiself. 

*^  I  have  made  a  tidy  heap  of  money,"  he  «aid, 
abruptly.  **  I  can  make  <nore,  I  can  keep  a 
wife  in  hixury  arnl  give  lu'r  fine  clothes,  jewels, 
carriages^  servants — all  the  things  that  women 
hanker  after.  I  can  indulge  her  whims — I  nan 
lovo  her  as  well  as  a  younger  or  handsomer  man." 

This  extraordrriary   e]>eech    wag   also    lost   on 


Laurel.  She  comprehended  o»dy  that  the  sal- 
low man,  with  Uic  black  whiskers  and  tanyard 
odor,  was  still  talking. 

**For  some  time  Tve  been  looking  for  a  wife,'' 
he  went  on,  *•  who  will  assist  me  socially  and  he1f> 
speml  my  money.  She  must  have  beauty,  aecoin- 
plishmcnts  and  line  manners — all  that  I  myself 
lack.  Aboj,it  her  antecr^dents  I  don't  care  a  straw. 
I  want  a  woman  that  Deepford  people  will  look 
at,  envy,  run  after,  I  am  no  favorite  with  your 
m\ — ^I  don't  go  about  nnioh,  1  have  lilt le  to  say 
for  myself,  and  until  to-day  I  never  saw  the  one 
that  I  would  ask  to  be  my  wife.^' 

Laurtd  picked  up  her  stray  wits,  and  with  tJie 
air  of  a  queen  moved  suddenly  t<tward  the  door. 

*' 1  must  apologize  for  intruding  upon  you, 
sir/' she  said,  coldly*  This  nntu,  who  was  neitlier 
lier  kinsman  nor  benefactor,  inspired  her  with 
lively  aversion.  **  I  believe  that  you  have  told 
me  the  truth  about  myt^clf— ^I  am  grateful  for 
tJufL     Permit  me  to  say  good- by." 

lie  stepped  hurriedly  before  her. 

'*Stop,  Miss  Iladingp  stop  !  I  cannot  let  you 
go  so  Boon.  I  have  not  said  half  that  I  want  to 
say/* 

'*  You  have  said  all  thatl  care  to  hear,"  replied 
Laurel,  with  proud  composnre,  And  she  waved 
birii  qtnckly  tiside.  lie  ijlunk  like  a  whipped 
hountl  under  lier  high  look.  One  moment,  an<l 
she  was  at  the  outer  threshold^-ehe  was  standing 
on  tlie  asphalt  walk.     A  door  closed  behind  hei, 

•*  Thank  Heaven  tinit  I  am  safely  ont  of  that 
house  !"'  was  the  cry  of  her  heart  aa  she  rushed  by 
the  green  hiwng  down  to  the  street. 

Onee  there,  she  turned  involuntarily  and  looked 
back. 

Jasper  Hading  had  followed  his  guest  to  tlie 
entrance  gate.  He  was  leaning  upon  it,  starirjg 
after  lier  like  a  stone  man,  A  fpieer  panic  seized 
Laurel.  She  fled  down  ihr  htll  as  though  Bomc* 
evil  thing  was  at  her  shoulder.  I'ast  the  lin<* 
houses  she  went  down- — down»  to  the  horrid  red 
tan  bed,  over  iho  bridge  that  spanned  the  foul- 
smelling  brook,  and  into  the  Deepford  station. 
With  a  cheerful  hubbub  the  Boston  train  had 
jiif^t  puffed  up  to  the  platform.  Laurel  shook 
the  dust  of  Deepford  from  her  feet  aiid  sprang 
into  the  nearest  car.  Robbe<l  now  of  name  and 
kiiulred,  beset  with  mystery  and  perplexities,  the 
girl  seated  herself  in  an  obscure  corner^  drew  her 
veil  over  her  pale  face  and  steamed  away  from 
the  station.  _ 

Chapter  X, 

**  I  WAS  an  adopted  child,  Miss  Bowdoin^ — the 
Hadings  picked  me  out  of  the  etreet.  Perhaps 
TDv  foster  father  would  have  toW  me  the  troth 
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had  he  lived  long  enough  ;  but  he  died  suddenly, 
and  at  a  distance  from  roe/' 

It  was  Laurel  who  spoke — Laurel,  sitting  in  a 
low  rocker  before  Miss  Bowdoins  fire,  on  the 
night  succeeding  her  visit  to  Deepford.  She  had 
been  telling  her  story,  and  there  was  a  trace  of 
tears  on  her  long  lashos.  Miss  Bowdoin,  at  the 
opposite  end  of  the  Iiearth,  was  listening  attent- 
ively. She  was  fond  of  the  girl,  and  felt  a  genu- 
ine interest  in  her  aflairs. 

*'It  is  a  trying  state  of  things  for  you,  my 
dear,"  she  sighed.  '*  You  must  have  found  Jas- 
per Hading  a  very  unpleasant  person.'' 

*'  He  was  detestable." 

**  Will  you  keep  your  present  name,  Luurel  ?" 

**  There  is  no  other  to  which  I  have  the  small- 
est claim." 

*'Truo,  and  a  change  might  lead  to  mischiev- 
ous comment.  As  for  the  person  who  has  pro- 
vided for  your  wants  since  the  death  of  Jason 
Hading,  I  suggest  that  you  go  to  the  lawyers 
through  whose  agency  your  bills  have  been  paid 
and  demand  a  full  solution  of  the  provoking  mys- 
tery. Acquaint  them  with  Jasper  Iljiding's  story, 
and  the  legal  gentlemen  may  possibly  open  their 
lips  and  give  the  desired  information.  I  say  pos- 
sibly, because  lawyers,  as  a  rule,  tell  no  secrets. 
I  will  bear  you  company.  Let  us  go  to-morrow, 
after  school  hours,  for  .1  see  that  you  are  con- 
sumed with  impatience  !" 

Laurel  beamed  gratefully  on  her  employer. 

"You  are  very  kind.  He — Jasper  Hading — 
insinuated  that  my  own  father  or  mother  might 
be  the  unknown  benefactor.  How  I  hated  the 
man  for  daring  to  think  such  a  thing !" 

Miss  Bowdoin  looked  annoyed. 

*'  I  begin  to  feel  a  lively  antipathy  to  that 
odious  Hading.  To-morrow,  then,  we  will  visit 
the  lawyers." 

And,  true  to  her  promise.  Miss  Bowdoin,  on  the 
following  day,  made  ready  directly  after  school, 
and  the  two  set  forth  to  interview  the  legal  gen- 
tlemen. They  were  ushered  into  a  private  office, 
where  a  dapper  gray  man,  the  senior  of  the  firm, 
received  them  courteously.  Laurel  told  her  story 
briefly. 

"For  years,'' she  said,  in  conclusion,  "I  have 
been  laboring  under  a  great  mistake — I  have  ac- 
cepted the  bounty  of  some  person  quite  unknown 
to  me,  believing  the  money  to  be  the  gift  of  my 
uncle.  Now  I  find  that  I  have  no  kindred,  and 
I  am  sure  you  cannot  deny  me  the  explanation 
which  is  my  right.  Who  instructed  you  to  bring 
me  North  ?  Whose  money  has  provided  for  my 
needs  since  my  foster  father's  death  ?" 

The  lawyer  cleared  his  throat  and  smiled. 

*'  Have  you  any  complaint  to  make  regarding 


the  treatment  which  you  have  received,  Miss 
Hading  r 

"No,  no!  I  have  been  most  generously  dealt 
with." 

"We — the  firm — agree  with  you.  In  fact,  we 
consider  you  a  fortunate  young  lady." 

Laurel  felt  that  she  had  been  accused  of  in- 
gratitude-- 

"  But  so  much  mystery  is  exasperating,  sir." 

"Without  doubt." 

"  Let  me  hope  that  you  will  now  consent  to 
unravel  it." 

Hd  lifted  his  eyebrows. 

"My  dear  Miss  Hading,  we  are  simply  agents, 
acting  for  a  party  personally  unknown  to  us." 

"  Is  it  ])0£sible  ?** 

"  We  can  give  you  such  information  as  we  our- 
selves possess,  but  no  more.  Four  years  and 
some  months  ago  we  received  from  another  firm 
in — well,  a  distant  jdace — instructions  to  find 
a  young  girl  called  Laurel  Hading,  then  living 
in  Texas,  bring  her  North,  phice  her  at  a  first- 
class  school,  and  provide  for  her  support  and 
education.  We  were  told  that  Miss  Hading  had 
friends  who  did  not  care  to  reveal  themselves  to 
her,  and  that  we  must  transact  all  business  that 
pertained  to  the  young  lady.  Funds  have  been 
transmitted  with  unfailing  regularity,  but  no 
name  mentioned,  nor  clew  given,  by  which  we 
could  determine  the  identity  of  the  sender." 

Laurel  looked  dismayed. 

"At  least  you  will  tell  mo  the  name  and  resi- 
dence of  the  lawyers  from  whom  you  received  the 
instructions  and  the  money  ?" 

He  shook  his  head. 

"  My  dear  Miss  Hading,  it  would  be  a  breach 
of  professional  trust.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
affair  we  pledged  ourselves  to  utter  silence." 

"A  wheel  within  a  wheel  !'' murmured  Miss 
Bowdoin. 

"Whjit  can  be  the  meaning  of  all  this  se- 
crecy ?"  said  Laurel,  in  a  weary  voice. 

"Pardon  me  if  I  decline  to  venture  an  opin- 
ion." replied  the  cautious  lawyer. 

She  regarded  him  with  sudden  suspicion. 

"  Have  you  any  acquaintance  with  Jasper 
Hading,  sir  ?" 

"None." 

"  When  you  sent  the  Fort  Lac  judge  to  bring 
me  North  did   vou  know  that  I  was  an  adopted 

child  r 

He  gave  her  a  wary  glance. 

"Your  history  had  not  been  told  to  the  firm. 
Miss  Hading." 

"Do  you  see  any  connection  betwixt  my  more 
than  orphaned  state  and  the  care  that  has  been 
bestowed  on  me  through  your  agency  ?" 
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**  I  ace  ouly  that  wliicU  is  ilesirablc  for  me  to 
see,"  replied  tlie  lawyer,  cultnly,  *'Meii  in  my 
profe&sionliinib  tbo  visual  lu.culty,  or  exLoml  it,  as 
may  suit  the  requirenniiits  of  others," 

FjUtirel  arose  fioni  lier  nliair. 

**  Tlieii  yon  refuse  to  say  anytluug;  more  on  this 
BiiUject,  sir  ?'" 

"'  There  is  but  one  thing  more  la  say,  Miss 
Hading  :  You  may  consider  usyotir  batikere,  both 
ill  a  present  and  fiitiii'c  sense,  and  draw  upon  u,^ 
at  will.  Tlie  completion  of  your  education  does 
not  terniinato  the  interest  which  yonr  friends  feel 
in  your  welfare.'^ 

LaureFs  lips  tightened* 


*M)li/'  replied  Laurel,  in  a  choked  voice,  **it 
is  true,  Miss  Bowdoin— I  feel  it  1  AU  that  Jasper 
Hading  insinuated  is  true  !  I  have  a  parent  who 
dares  not  own  nie — who  is  ashamed  to  openly 
acku<»wledge  luy  chdnis." 

Miss  Bowdoin  frowned. 

**  Xow,  do  not  make  yourself  miserable  over 
that  idea  J  Laurel.  Pray  leave  the  matter  aa  it  is 
— in  utter  uncertainty.  Where  ignorance  is  bliss, 
or  even  peace  of  mind,  is  it  not  foolish  to  seek 
knowledge  ?  Forget  that  yoii  are  not  Jasper 
1  lading's  niece— retiu'u  to  yonr  old  way  of  thought, 
my  dear,  for  you  see  that  nothing  can  be  gained 
by  pursuing  any  other  course." 
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**I  will  accept  no  further  aid  from  any  quarter, 
('onvey  this  fact  to  the  parties  to  whom  1  am  in- 
debted." 

The  lawyer  bowed. 

•Oltsa  Hading,  accept  a  bit  oC  advice  from  an 
old  man  *  Do  not  be  too  curious.  You  have  re- 
ceived certain  beneiits  from  a  mysterious  source. 
Well,  be  content.  Ask  no  more  questions.  The 
world  js  full  of  strange  things.  (Comfort  yourself 
witii  the  knowledge  that  some  one  in  it  U  most 
kindly  disposed  toward  you." 

When  they  gained  the  street  again  Mi^^s  13ovv- 
doni  sai'l  : 

**  I  believe  that  lawyer  knows  far  more  than  he 
IS  willing  to  tell," 


*'Yci'y  true/' assented  Laurel,  sadly. 

Several  weeks  went  by.  The  gay  holiday  tea- 
son  came.  It  wtis  the  night  before  Christ nnie, 
bleak,  raw,  full  of  sleet.  A  slmrp  wind  **  nipped 
shrewdly  "*  in  the  narrow,  crooked  Boston  streets* 
All  the  pupils  had  gone  home.  Even  Miss  Bow- 
doin was  out  With  friends.  Laurel  Hading  f  on  nil 
herself  alone  in  the  house.  She  sat  at  lier  desk 
in  the  deserted  class  room,  and  by  the  liglit  of  a 
shaded  laujp,  read  the  following  letter,  which 
she  had  just  received  from  her  friend,  Paulctle 
Dole  : 

*'  On  the  day  wlien  poor  papa  was  carried  away 
from  Dole  Haven,  my  girlhood,  dear  J>fHirtU 
seemed  to  end.     For  a  little  while  afur  his  dc- 
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parture  Mrs.  Minto  and  I  remained  alonein  the 
iionse.  As  it  wus  imperative  tliat  I  should  know 
my  resonrci'S,  I  fell  to  looking  over  my  father's 
private  papers  and  acconnts.  I  soon  found  tiiat 
lie  was  not  a  rich  man.  How  could  a  warm- 
hojirtod.  open-handed  sailor  amass  wealth  ? 

**  'He  may  be  ohliorod  to  remain  for  years  in 
that  asylum,'  I  said  to  Mrs.  Minto,  *  and  he  will 
need  a  great  deal  of  money  for  special  treatment 
there.  All  that  he  Inis  must  he  reserved  strictly 
for  himself.  I  am  young  and  strong — I  will 
work.  If  I  possess  a  talent,  the  time  has  come 
lor  me  to  turn  it  to  account.' 

"With  deep  anxiety  T  began  my  self-examina- 
tion. Teach  ?  I  rejected  tlie  idea  protnptly. 
Yon  have  a  natural  fitness  for  the  work — I  none 
at  all.  In  music,  painting  and  the  other  accom- 
plishments I  recognized  my  Jack  of  ability.  What 
avenue,  then,  remained  open  to  me  as  a  bread- 
winner ? 

*•  'Telegraphy  or  typewriting.'  snggeste*!  Mrs. 
3Iinto  ;  but  I  shook  my  head. 

''*I  have  vitality,  endurance,  strong  nerves,' 
I  said  ;   *  I  will  be  a  nurse.' 

*'*0h.  im])ossil)le  !' cried  Mrs.  Minto,  horrified. 

"'I  like  routiTie,  I  like  al).sorbing  labor."  1 
urged  ;   *I  shall  find  both  in  nursing.' 

**  'My  dear,  no  candidate  of  your  age  would  be 
nccepted  in  a  traiuing  school — you  are  too  youi»g 
by  several  years.' 

*'*I  will  make  myself  old..  Mrs.  Minto — I  will 
bleach  my  hair  and  score  wrinkles  in  my  skin.  I 
will  prevaricate  in  the  most  unconscionable  fash- 
ion, for  the  end  justifies  the  means.  Nursing,  I 
feel  assured,  is  the  only  thing  that  I  can  do  well ; 
and  for  poor  papa's  sake  I  shall  not  stop  at 
trifles.' 

"Mrs.  Minto  was  shocked,  dismayed. 

"' You  have  been  tenderly  brought  up,  Pan- 
lette,' she  said;  'yon  know  nothing  of  hardship 
or  menial  service.' 

"'True,'  I  answered,  'but  I  can  learn  as 
quickly  as  another.  No  service  undertaken  for 
the  sick  and  helpless  can  be  really  menial.  I 
shall  think  of  papa,  and  do  my  best.' 

"Dear  Laurel,  it  is  now  many  weeks  ago  since 
ffiield  this  conversation  with  Mrs.  Minto,  and  to- 
ilay  I  am  writing  to  yon  in  a  plain  room,  fur- 
nished with  an  iron  bed,  a  dressing  case,  a  ta- 
ble and  a  rocker.  Upon  the  floor  a  bright  rug  is 
stretched.  There  is  a  window,  in  which  a  pot  of 
mignonette  blooms.  Some  water-color  sketches 
adorn  the  walls,  and  the  bookcase  contains  vol- 
nmes  in  French  and  German.  This  place,  not 
»iHko  A  college  girl's  study,  is  in  reality  a  nurse's 
^\  in  a  building  of  St.  Matthew's  Hospital  : 
;l!o  little   mirror  on   the  wall  reflects  vour 


friend,  clothed  in  the  hospital  uniform — a  plain 
gingham  gown  with  white  belt  and  apron,  and  a 
muslin  cap  iiiding  the  hair  that  was  once  so  riot- 
ous. Already  I  have  served  my  month  of  proba- 
tion here  and  received  admittance  lo  the  training 
school.  More  yet,  the  resident  ])hy8ician  nnd 
superintendent  speak  most  flatteringly  of  my 
capacity  for  work  and  my  adapuibility  for  hospi- 
tal routine.  I  am  now  an  assistant  nurse  in  the 
casualty  ward,  with  a  salary  of  ton  dollars  per 
month,  and  board  and  lodging  thrown  in.  The 
instruction  which  I  receive — from  superintendent, 
head  nurses,  lectures,  demonstrations  from  the 
hospital  staff — is,  of  course,  a  full  equivalent  for 
such  service  as  T  cati  render.  My  day  work, 
which  alternates  wit,h  night  duty,  1  begin  before 
seven  in  the  morning  and  end  it  at  eight  p.m.  I 
am  allowed  an  hour  for  daily  exercise  and  rest, 
one  afternoon  and  evening  per  week,  and  op- 
portunity to  attend  a  Sunday  church  service.  I 
dress  wounds,  make  beds  and  bandages,  observe 
and  report  symptoms  for  the  physicians,  take  a 
just  pride  in  my  clean  ward  and  neat  medicine 
cloects,  look  sharply  about  me,  and  miss  Toothing 
]>ertaining  to  the  details  of  my  chosen  vocation. 
You  would  hardly  know  Panlette  Dole  in  the 
]>erson  who  moves  up  and  down  the  ward  among 
the  white-curtained  beds,  her  gown,  perhaps, 
odorous  of  carbolic  acid  and  iodoform,  and  her 
mind  full  of  temperature  charts,  capital  opera- 
tions, antiseptic  dressings,  a  dead-white  face  just 
carried  out,  or  a  crushed  and  senseless  creature 
brought  in  but  a  moment  before  on  ^  stretcher. 
The  close  confinement,  the  tedious  details,  the 
pain  and  sorrow  that  first  appalle<l  n^e,  seem  al- 
ready like  a  part  of  my  life.  I  am  ambitious  for 
proficiency — I  long  to  lessen  human  suffering — 
to  dispute  the  sovereignty  of  Death  with  every 
saving  art.  I  am  no  longer  the  girl  that  you 
knew  at  Dole  Haven,  dear,  but  a  woman,  seeking 
to  lose  herself  in  her  profession — glad  that  she 
now  has  no  time  for  memories  ! 

"Laurel,  I  have  seen  Chester  CJoxheath  again  ! 
Don't  start.  'J'he  glimpse  which  I  had  of  him 
was  purely  accitlental.  It  was  on  a  visitors'  aft- 
ernoon. Our  guests  had  brought  in  fruit,  flow- 
ers and  dainties,  and  the  hospital  wore  a  fete-day 
look.  He  came  into  the  ward  with  one  of  the 
staff — evidently  the  two  men  were  friends.  In 
his  buttonhole  wjis  a  rose — 0!\  his  face  the  same 
cool,  cynical  expression  which  I  saw  there  on  the 
night  of  our  first  meeting  in  the  pine  wood  of 
Cape  Cod. 

"  For  a  moment  1  thought  my  breath  was  go- 
ing. The  text-hung  walls,  the  white  beds,  the 
whiter  face  of  an  etherized  patient,  j  ist  returned 
from  the  operating  room,  swam  befoie  my  eyes. 
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By  ft  supreme  eflfort  I  drtjw  my  self  together,  lie 
came  slotviy  towtird  me.  Re  was  deep  in  con- 
vcrsiiUou  with  Dr,  Ifartman,  and  did  iiol-,  look 
rigljt  or  lefL  I  heiU  over  the  pale  fjice  on  the 
pilloxv.  The  cnrtsiiii  of  the  bed  paitially  oonceuled 
me.  lie  iii:iy  have  cast  a  careless  g^lunce  at  the 
fiofiire  ill  the  linspital  niiiform — he  may  t»ot  have 
noticed   me  at  all. 

**'T8  alie  really  ill,  Hnrtmuii  ?*  I  licard  hifii 
nsk,  coldly,  *or  is  she  jdayiu^  some  new  oomeiiy  ?' 

'*  *I  assure  you,  my  dear  Coxbeath,  there  is  no 
actitig  in  thiij  rase.  I  found  her  very  ill — tem- 
perature five  degrees  above  norinaU  antl  all  the 
symptom 3  had." 

**  *I  rim  THJ  hypocrite— I  shall  not  pretend  anx- 
iety when  I  feel  none,*  sneered  C'oxheath.  *  Mark 
iny  words,  whatever  her  temperature  may  be,  she 
18  deceiving  yon- ' 

**They  parsed  down  tiie  ward.  His  step  on 
the  bare  sliining^  floor  atnng  every  nerve  in  my 
body.  Tliank  God,  he  did  not  see  me  !  In  a 
moment  the  danger  was  over.  He  had  disap- 
peared xviili   Dr,  IlartmaTi, 

'*  From  my  window  T  hear  an  ambulance  roll- 
ing off  to  answer  some  call  for  help.  My  hour  of 
rest  T3  over.  The  nisli  and  liti rry  of  life  are  all 
abont  me.  I  mntjt  go  back  to  my  post,  ready  to 
meet,  with  quick  wit  and  dexterona  hand,  any 
new  horror  that  may  coinfront  me  there.  Parted 
from  my  fattier  by  a  catastrr.phe  worse  than  death, 
forced  now  to  grapple  with  every  form  of  human 
finfferincf,  your  once  gay.  Rpoiled  Panletto  has 
taken  very  serions  views  of  life  and  duty/' 

Witli  tears  in  her  eyes.  Laurel  folded  np  her 
friend *a  letter. 

*'  Oh,  my  poor,  brave  girl  !**  she  mnrmnred.  **  I 
never  dreamed  that  she  possessed  such  ootuage." 

Her  own  heart  had  forgotten  to  tlirill  at  tlie 
name  of  Coxheath,  With  a  smile  she  recalled 
her  brief  infatuation  at  Dule  Haven. 

**I  must  bo  very  fickle,''  she  thonglit.  *' I  am 
sure  it  would  be  impo^^ible  fur  me,  nnder  any 
circttmstancea,  to  care  for  Chester  C\>xheuth 
ngain/^ 

Suddenly  u  rap  sounded  on  the  door  of  the 
class  room, 

i  "  There's  a  gentleman  waiting  in  the  parlor  to 
see  Miss  Hading,"  said  the  voice  of  a  maidwerV' 
nut. 

Laurel  arose,  «*tartled  and  astoitished.  She 
knew  very  few  gcntitnnen,  and  no  one  that  was 
likely  to  call  ou  Christmas  Eve.  When  she 
reached  the  parlor  her  visitor  was  standing  un- 
der a  g.'ia  jet,  with  his  back  toward  lier,  drawing 
off  liis  gloves^  At  the  upenhig  of  the  dot>r  he 
turned,  and  she  saw  the  sallow  face  and  tliin  black 
whiakers  of  Jasper  Hading, 


*'  I  have  found  you,  then  !"  he  cried,  trinrnidi- 
antly.  **  I  was  forced  to  make  a  good  many  in- 
quiries, but  I  am  a  man  of  perseverance.** 

S}ie  had  patiscd,  astonTulod,  just  over  the 
threshold.  Her  lovely  figure  wsis  sheatlird  in  a 
phiin  black  gown,  without  ornament  of  any  kind  ; 
her  yellow  hair  made  a  snnny  crown  above  the 
classic  whiteness  of  her  face. 

*'  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  why  you  shmild  tron- 
ble  yoni-self  to  suarch  for  me,'*  she  answered, 
coldly.  The  avereion  which  ^he  had  felt  inr  I  hi« 
man  in  Deep  ford  returned  witli  tenfold  f^uce 
upon  her  in  Misfl  Bowdoin's  parlor. 

He  advanced  eagerly. 

Hg  was  dressed  in  good  black  garments  of  fash- 
ionable cut ;  but  tlie  odor  ^yf  tan  clung  to  him  as 
tenaciously  jik  ever. 

**  You  haven't  been  out  of  my  head  a  minute 
since  the  day  you  came  tt*  fkiepford,  '  he  sai»l. 
*' I  am  like  a  man  bewitched.  I  don't  know  how 
yon  managed  to  craze  me  at  one  interview — me, 
who  nevm*  cared  for  women.  But  the  ntischief  is 
done  I  1  want  yon  for  my  wife — I  hunted  yon  np 
to-niirht  to  a«k  yon  to  marry  me.'' 

Laurel  t^eemed  to  grow  an  inch  taller. 

**  1  regret  that  you  Bhnnld  waste  tinte  and  trou- 
ble on  such  an  errand,"  she  said,  with  frigid 
politeness,  *"  beeanse  it  is  altogether  vain.  I  can- 
not consider  your  proposal  for  an  iTistant,  sir." 

His  strange  eyes  grew  a  shade  paler— his  lipa 
twite  h  ed  s  ptis  f  n  o  d  i  c  a  1  ly, 

'*Whffl!  you  will  not  marry  me  ?'* 

''  Hecided'ly  I  will  not.** 

**And  who  are  you,  to  refuse  a  man  like  Jasper 
Hading?  You  were  picked  out  of  the  street- 
yon  have  neither  kin  nor  name.  I  have  conde- 
scended a  good  deal  in  asking  you  to  be  my  wife, 
I  might  have  my  pick  of  all  the  marriageable 
females  in  and  about  Deepford  !" 

Laurel  surveyed  him  witli  witliejing  contempt, 

**The  condescension  is  quite  nnndled  for,'*  she 
answered,  ''and  I  fear  I  do  not  appreciate  it. 
(lood  night,  Mr.  Hading.  I  will  instruct  the  serv- 
ant to  show  yon  out," 

He  sprang  betwixt  her  and  the  door, 

**Wftit  a  bit!  I  did  not  mesin  to  make  you 
angry.  Yon  arc  a  handsome  creature,  and  you 
are  as  proud  as  the  devil,  I  would  go  down  on 
my  knees  to  yon — I  would  kiss  your  feet,  but  I 
see  that  it  would  do  no  good.  Yon  do  not  like 
me — I  am  not  your  ideal  of  a  lover.  Well,  I  have 
news  for  yon.  Some  time  after  yonr  visit  to 
HeepffU'd  1  went  up  to  the  garret  of  my  house — 
it  was  the  Hading  liomeatead,  yonll  recollect — 
and  stumbled  upon  a  lot  of  rubbish  which  my 
brother  Jason  Inid  left  there,  for  safe-keeping, 
prior  to  his  departure  for  Texas.     Mind,  I  had 
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never  cared  to  look  at  the  things  before,  bot  the 
thought  of  you  made  me  curious  that  day.  I 
wondered  if  Jason  had  ever  known  the  real  name 
of  his  adopted  child,  and  if  he  had  anywhere  left 
a  clew  by  which  it  could  be  discovered.  !Much 
of  the  stuff  in  the  garret  proved  to  be  valueless ; 
but  after  awhile  I  came  to  a  small  carved  box  of 
foreign  workmanship,  marked  in  my  brother's 
handwriting  with  the  one  word — 'Laurel.'  It 
was  locked.  I  wrenched  off  the  lid,  and  found — 
what  do  you  think  ?  Letters — papers.  Ah,  your 
eyes  shine — I  have  touched  you  on  a  tender  point 
at  last !  You  will  not  call  the  servant  to  show 
me  out  jnst  yet?  Ha!  ha!  Carefully  I  read 
over  the  contents  of  the  box — it  was  fortunate 
that  my  brother  Jason  had  the  sense  years  ago  to 
leave  it  in  the  old  house — and  by  the  time  I  was 
done  I  had  learned  many  things :  the  secret  of 
your  birth — how  my  brother  happened  to  find 
you  deserted  in  the  street — the  name  of  your 
mother — the  names  of  other  parties,  with  whom 
you  may,  if  you  will,  claim  kinship — oh,  yes,  I 
have  the  whole  story  by  heart ;  I  also  hold  tho 
proofs  of  it  all ;  and  if  you  wish  to  negotiate  for 
them,  if  you  care  to  make  a  bargain  with  me,  why, 
here  I  am,  open  to  offers  V 

llis  pale  cruel  eyes  shone  with  triumph.  His 
voice,  his  look,  were  full  of  cunning.  Laurel's 
heart  burned  within  her.  She  longed  to  grasp 
him  by  the  throat. 

"  Is  it  true  ?"  she  cried,  wildly — "  is  it  true  ?" 
"That  I  have  possession  of  the  box  and  pa- 
pers ?    Yes.    You  can  see  them  for  yourself,  any 
day,  any  hour,  if  you  are  willing  to  pay  my  price." 


"  Your  price,  sir  ?" 

"Marry  me — that  is  all  I  ask — marry  me,  yoa 
beautiful  icicle,  and  I  will  deny  you  nothing  !" 

Au  hysteric  laugh  arose  in  her  throat.  She 
choked  it  back. 

"  If  you  have  found  such  a  box,"  she  cried, 
"  it  is  mine!  If  there  are  papers,  they  belong  to 
me.  You  are  a  thief,  Jasper  Hading — you  are 
keeping  my  rightful  property.  I  will  call  the  law 
to  my  aid — I  will  demand  my  own.  You  will  be 
forced  to  give  up  your  booty." 

He  grinned  ntockingly. 

"  Will  I  ?  I  think  not !  I  have  you  in  my 
hands.  Trouble  me  in  any  way,  and  I  will  deny 
that  I  ever  discovered  the  box — I  will  destroy  it, 
and  everything  it  holds.  You  and  I  are  alone  iu 
this  room — there  is  no  witness  to  our  conversa- 
tion. The  letters  and  papers  are  mine.  Laurel, 
to  have  and  to  keep,  till  you  force  me  to  burn 
them,  or  bid  me  sell  them  to  you  on  my  own 
terms.  When  you  are  curious  to  know  your  ori- 
gin, when  you  wish  to  treat  with  me,  you  will 
find  me  at  Deepford." 

He  opened  tho  door  slowly — perhaps  he  thought 
that  she  would  detain  him  ;  but  no,  though  her 
heart  seemed  bursting  she  could  not  bring  her- 
self to  speak  another  word  to  this  man.  Her  pale 
face  remained  calm,  her  eyes  followed  him  scorn- 
fully. 

'*  Good-by  till  we  meet  again,"  he  said;  "for 
meet  we  shall.  Laurel." 

And  Jasper  Hading  went  out  from  her  pres- 
ence with  a  triumphant  smile  on  his  thin,  twitch- 
ing lips. 


(To  he.  continued.) 


AN    OLD    TUNE. 

lGf':nin/  de  Xervtii,  1S05-1855.) 


There  is  an  air  for  which  I  would  disown 
Mozart's,  Kossini's,  Weber's  melodies  — 

A  sweet  sod  air  that  hingnishes  and  sighs, 
And  keeps  its  secret  charm  for  me  uhjue. 


Au  ohl  red  castle,  strong  with  stony  towers. 

The  windows  gay  with  mauy-colored  glass ; 
Wide  plains,  and  rivers  flowing  among  flowers 

That  hatho  the  castle  basement  as  they  pass. 


Whene'er  I  hear  that  music  vague  and  old, 
Two  hundred  years  are  mist  that  rolls  away ; 

The  thirteenth  Lonis  reigns,  and  I  behoKl 
A  green  land  golden  in  the  dying  day. 


In  autiqiic  weed,  with  dark  eyes  and  gold  hair, 
A  latly  looks  forth  from  her  window  high  j 

It  may  be  that  I  knew  and  found  her  fair 
In  some  forgotten  life,  long  time  gone  by. 

Andrew  Lang. 


In  Llie  good  old  palmy  days  of  wrecking  in  tbo  tlie  laws  of  the  Eiibamas,  tho  first  capUin  of  a 

]kihnmi\s  llierc  lived  one  John  Saunders — nick-  *'iiceMscd  vessel "  that  hoanled  a  stranded  ship 

limed  Buck — who  owned  and  commanded  a  very  was   appointed    tho  wreckmaster.     He    virtually 

fast  and  bandsouio  fore-and-aft  wrecking  schooner  commaiuled  the  ship  for  the  time  being.     It  Wiis 

muneil  the   iuilvaiiir,  liis  right  and   privilege   to  employ  the  wreckers 

111   the   times  of  which   I  write    the  wrecking  and   to  control  the  salving  of  the  property^  and 

Heet  consisted  of  about  a  hundred  vedsels  of  vari-  when  settlement  day  came  around  he  was  entitled 


OU8  sizes,  tlie  incist  of  whicli  were  remarkable  for 
lieanty  and  speed.  In  her  day  the  fralfaffii'  held 
I  he  proud  position  of  qnecn  of  this  smart  ileet. 
Win? never  the   anchors  were  tripped,   the    trim 


to  claim  and  receive  special  compensation  for  Ijia 
services. 

John   Uuck,  as  he  was  familiarly  styled,  was  a 
large,   curpnlent   white    nian,    a   native    of   that 


littik  Isolated  and  tho  fleet  got  under  way  to  sight  breeding  and  training  place  of  smart  wreckeiSp 

tho   varions  wrecking  grounds,   in   the  hope   of  Harbor  Island.     Ho  had  been  to  sea,  or  rather 

tjnding  some  stranded  ship,  or  ship  to  strand,  the  hud  been  wrecking,  from  the  time   be  could   bo 

^iiwcy  (htlni Hit:  always  took  and  maintained  the  trusted  to  take  caro  of  himself.    Tho  deck  was  his 


Wind  made  no  ditference  ;  ho  it  a  dead  on 

ud  beat  to  windward  or  a  run  before  with  free 

id  (lowing  sheets,  whether  it  blew  a  double-reef 

breeze  or    barely  filled   tho   sails,  the   Gftitnut'r, 

betng  an  **albronnd  dipper/*  invariably  showed 


the  wav. 
The  matter  of  speed  was  important,  as,  under    the  slightest  concern,  however 
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schoolroom^  and  the  elements  and  an  occusional 
roped  end  hh  only  teachers.  His  **  book  learn- 
ing ■'  was  consequently  entirely  nc^i^leeted,  and 
while  he  developed  into  a  sturdy,  thorough  sea- 
man, lie  could  neither  read  nor  write.  Tho  lack 
of  tlie  hitter  accomplishments  did  not  give  bim 

They  were  not 
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necessary  to  his  success  as  a  wrecker,  mid  besides, 
Motljer  Nature  Iiad  made  up  for  liis  educational 
shortcomings  by  endowing  him  with  an  uncom- 
mon store  of  shrewdness  and  common  sense. 

No  wrecker  that  sailed  the  Hanks  was  his  equal 
in  making  a  bargain,  and  in  his  day  he  justly  stood 
at  the  liead  of  his  profession. 

From  the  years  1845  to  1870  wrecking  was  in 
il«  prime.  It  was  a  most  exciting,  most  alluring, 
most  lucrative  occupation.  Within  that  period 
ship  after  ship,  laden  with  valuable  merchandise, 
was  cast  away  on  the  Bahama  reefs — some  acci- 
dentally, but  many,  I  am  sorry  to  h;ive  to  state, 
designedly.  In  one  week  in  tiie  year  1854  mer- 
chandise to  the  value  of  six  hundred  thousand 
dollars  was  saved  from  wrecked  ships  and  brought 
to  the  port  of  Nassau,  and  about  the  same  time 
the  local  newspaper  also  records  the  fact  that  no 
leBs  a  Bum  than  nicety  thousand  dollars  was 
awarded  to  the  wreckers  for  services  rendered  in 
rescuing  a  valuable  ship  and  cargo. 

Collusion  between  the  wreckers  and  the  masters 
of  passing  vessels  was  a  common  occurrence,  and 
resulted  in  the  intentional  wrecking  of  many  a 
goodly  ship,  the  master  of  which  would  hereafter 
be  given  a  fair  share  of  the  salvage  spoils  as  a  re- 
ward for  his  participation  in  the  fraudulent  trans- 
action. The  writer  remembers  to  have  heard, 
when  ho  was  a  hid,  of  cases  where  ships  had  not 
even  been  put  asiiore,  but  anchored  only,  their 
cargoes  transferred  to  WTccking  vessels,  and  the 
ships  then  scuttled  and  burned  to  cover  up  the 
iniquitous  deed. 

Nassau  was  an  attractive  port  to  shipmastei-s. 
'i'iicre  was  money  to  be  made  there  in  various 
ways,  and  as  a  consequence  ships  often  put  into 
the  port  in  distress.  Many  of  thepe  *'  lame  ducks  " 
were  condemned  and  sold,  and  some  were  re- 
paired. In  a  few  instances,  while  a  ship  was  be- 
iiig  repaired,  a  rumor  would  bo  mysteriously  cir- 
cujated  that  slie  **i3  to  be  wrecked  after  sailing 
fnnn  the  i)ort."  W.recking  vessels  openly  fol- 
lowed in  her  wake,  and,  after  tiie  lapse  of  a  few 
days,  returned  with  the  cargo.  ''Accidentally 
wrecked'*  was  the  report,  of  course. 

'J'he  trade  in  wrecking  ships  ultimately  reached 
Kiioh  a  point,  became  so  open  and  iniquitous, 
that,  to  the  relief  and  satisfaction  of  honest 
p<  ople  living  at  Nassau,  the  Bahama  Govern- 
ment resolved  to  take  action  and  to  adopt  such 
measures  as  would  lead  to  its  suppression.  It 
is  possible  that  this  virtuous  and  commendable 
datermination  on  the  part  of  the  government  re- 
ferred to  may  have  originated  in  itself,  without 
pnmnre  from  abroad.  I  am  inclined  to  doubt 
^biiy  however.     I  believe  it  was  really  brought 

lit  bj  representations  from  the  Imperial  Gov- 


ernment. It  was  said,  at  the  time,  that  the  great 
English  Lloyds,  and  the  almost  equally  powerful 
Association  of  American  Underwriters,  who  were 
being  continually  fleeced  and  victimized,  made 
strong  protests  to  the  Imperial  Government  as  to 
what  was  happening  in  the  Bahamsis,  and  that,  as 
a  result  of  these  protests.  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment woke  np,  rubbed  the  cobwebs  from  its 
hitherto  sleepy  eyes,  realized  the  truth  of  what 
was  represented,  and  moved  its  puissant  arm. 

After  all,  it  matters  very  little  to  the  outside 
world  how  the  reform  was  brought  about;  suffice 
it  to  say  that,  about  the  year  I8C5,  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  Bahamas  enacted  a  stringent  '•  Wreck- 
ing Law,"  an  important  j>ro vision  of  wiiich  wjis 
the  creation  of  a  court  8{>ecially  empowered  to 
inquire  into  all  the  causes  and  circumstances  at- 
tending a  shipwreck  in  Bahama  waters.  Conse- 
quent on  the  enactment  of  the  law  and  the  crea- 
tion of  this  court,  collusive  wrecking  steailily  and 
surely  declined.  The  *' Court  of  Inquiry "  still 
exists,  and  performs  its  functions  in  a  fair  and 
able  manner.  Since  its  creation,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  its  findings,  one  or  two  shipmasters 
have  been  tried  before  the  General  Court  of  the 
Colony  for  willfully  wrecking  their  vessels.  It 
publishes  a  full  report  of  every  case  dealt  with, 
and  it  deals  with  every  case,  and  cites  its  opinion 
as  to  whether  the  shipwreck  is  the  result  of  acci- 
dent, design  or  carelessness. 

In  John  Buck's  day  collusive  wrecking  was  in 
its  glory,  and  he  was  a  past  member  in  the  art. 
If  there  was  a  chance  for  a  bargain  he  was  the 
man  for  the  occasion,  and  when  the  time  arrived 
to  settle  the  terms  of  salvage  with  the  under- 
writers'agent  he  was  equally  in  his  ^element,  and 
as  generally  fortunate  and  successful. 

All  the  great  marine  insurance  companies  found 
it  necessary  to  have  agents  at  Nassau.  Lloyds 
appointed  a  Nassau  merchant.  Foreign  com- 
panies, generally,  were  represented  by  their  con- 
suls. The  American  underwriters,  however,  prob- 
ably tliinking  that  everybody  at  Nassau  was  in 
the  swim,  sent  a  far-seeing,  keen,  practical  man 
from  Massachusetts  to  represent  them,  and  lo- 
cated him  at  Nassau.  He  was  a  typical  Yankee, 
and  possessed  in  a  marked  degree  all  the  char- 
acteristic shrewdness  of  his  nation.  He  needed 
all  these  smart  qualities,  for  his  position  brought 
him  into  contact  with  some  of  the  brightest, 
cleverest  people,  in  their  special  line,  on  the  face 
of  the  earth — tho  Bahama  wreckers. 

One  day,  about  twenty  or  more  years  ago,  the 
ubiquitous  Galvanic  sailed  proudly  into  Nassau 
harbor.  From  her  topmast  head  a  number  of  gay 
flags  were  displayed,  headed  by  the  white  wreck- 
ing burgee,  which  indicated   that  she  had  come 
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from  a  wreck*  The  nnchor  was  droptied.  the 
sails  fnrletl,  ami  os  soon  as  she  w:ls  allowed]  j»r?u- 
ique  by  tlie  Visiting  OHicot"  tlie  hoat  wiin  htwereil 
atid  Biaiinei]  ;  two  persons  got  in  the  stenu  and 
were  at  onee  rowetl  to  tlie  pnblic  hunliiig'  place. 

Every bnil y  recofrniKeri  the  portly  fonu  of  Ji»hn 
Buck,  hilt  liis  companion  \vas  a  stranger. 

On  laniling  they  prot'eedeil  at  once  (o  tlie 
office  of  the  smart  underwriters'  age  tit*  to  whom 
flfihii  JKwv.k  introdnced  his  companion,  in  his 
qtiiet,  tniastinrniiig  :ind  self-i>08ses6ed  way,  as  the 
nnister  of  an  AnirriiMin  tUre<?-maste<l  schooner, 
wliieh  he  hnd  fnnnd  ushort*  upon  Magee's  Bank 
and  taki'n  otT,  The  vessel  had  been  left  on  the 
Banks  in  a  safe  anrdiorage,  and  he  had  bronglit 
the  captain  to  Nassau  in  tlie  (tulvainr  for  I  lie 
purpose  of  arraMgiuir  the  terms  of  salvage. 

The  muiitrr  was  then  asked  by  the  underwriters' 
agent  to  give  the  purtiuulars  of  the  disaster. 

The  following  was  hia  Btory  •  **After  pjvasirjg 
the  Jierry  Uhuids  he  determined,  as  the  wind 
was  favorable,  to  take  the  short  route  across  the 
Bank«  by  the  well  known  iship  eliannel.  Every- 
thing WLMit  on  well  until  he  roaohed  Magee's 
Bank,  wlien  his  vessel  suddenly,  unexpectedly 
and  unaccountably  ran  ashore,  and  unfortunately 
at  the  top  of  bii;h  tide.  Every  effort  was  made 
to  get  her  off,  wit  I  tout  success,  and  he  w;is  abont 
to  give  the  order  to  ji^ttison  cargo,  when  a  wreck- 
iiig  schooner  appeared  and  came  to  his  assistanoe. 
The  wreeker  t  iinied  out  to  be  the  GffhmufCy  in  eojn- 
niand  of  Captain  Buck  Saunders.  Captain  Saun- 
ders inunediately  eame  aboard  and  offered  to  float 
his  vesfiel,  and  to  leave  llie  matter  of  i-euiuuera- 
tion  to  bo  settk'd  in  Nassau  by  the  underwriters' 
agent,  whotie  decision  lie  would  abide  by.  No 
offer  couhl  lie  fairer,  and  it  was  at  once  accepted, 
especially  as  the  vessel  was  in  a  perilous  situation. 
WHS  laden  with  a  valuable  cargo  and  ivas  liable 
to  bilge  at  any  time.  The  wreckers  went  to  work 
at  once.  Anchors  were  run  out  and  hove  taut* 
nud  the  schooner  was  hauled  ab^ugdide  to  n»ceive 
cargo.  One  thousand  packages  were  discharged 
into  iier,  until  not  only  her  hohl  an<l  cabin  were 
filled,  bnt  the  deck  also  was  pded  up  wlrh  good.f 
to  half  her  masts.  When  thm  quantity  Imd  been 
t^iken  out  the  iittlvonir  was  hauled  off  and  an- 
chored near  liy.  1"iie  windlass  and  capstan  were 
manned  by  the  wreckers,  and  the  fore-and-aft  sails 
hoisted.  Under  tlie  steady  strain  put  by  tlie  an- 
chord  and  the  pressure  of  the  canvas  little  by 
httle  the  vpgsel  commenced  to  move  ofT  tlie  bot- 
tom.  bumping  as  she;  went,  until  phe  finally 
floated  into  deep  water.  As  soon  as  she  was 
safely  moored  the  ftalvftnfr  wjw  again  hauled 
alongside  and  the  cargo  tranaferred.  The  cargo 
WM  delivered   iu  as  good  conditioti  as  received* 


Nothing  bail  been  hrokt^n  into  or  rifletL  In  fact 
both  vcasot  and  cargo  had  been  saved  intact. 
The  cargo  was  assorted  merchandise,  and  valu- 
able. The  service  w^as  prom{it^  efficient  and 
timely.  No  attempt  was  uuide  by  Captriin  Saun- 
ders to  impose  terms  brfMn*  making  an  effort  to 
save  the  ship.  Me  had  the  opportunity  to  do  eo 
if  he  wished.  Jn  fact,  he  never  saw  a  body  of 
men  behave  better  and  work  better,  aiui  thev 
deserved  liberal  compensation.  It  was  Captain 
Saunders,  too,  who  suggested  that  he  slionld  leave 
his  ship  on  the  Banks  in  charge  of  the  mate,  and 
proceed  to  Nassau  in  the  (taJnnnr  for  the  pur- 
pose of  settling  the  salvage.  This  was  a  clear 
gain  to  theowneis  and  utHlerwriters,  as  the  iHi!- 
rdtnv  had  come  by  a  much  shorter  route  thati  his 
vessel  could  have  taken,  and  besides,  alt  the 
charges  incidental  I  r>  conung  to  port  were  saved. 
He  had  Jieard  a  good  deal  abont  Hahama  wreck- 
ers, not  to  their  credit,  but  if  Captain  Saunders 
and  his  smart,  orderly  crew  were  fair  specimens, 
his  experience  goes  to  show  tliat  they  are  a  mncli- 
ftbused  class  of  men.*' 

While  this  trde  was  being  told  (■aptaiii  .lolin 
Buck  sat  and  listened  quietly.  There  was  no 
need  for  him  to  say  a  word,  as  tlie  captain  was 
representing  the  case  in  a  mueh  ujore  etleetive 
way  tfian  he  conid  have  done.  The  niider^vritera' 
agent  won  hi  believe  the  captain's  story,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  would  probably  regard  witli  some 
suspicion  auytliing  that  he  might  say.  He  there- 
fore wisely  hcdd  Ins  tongue. 

In  his  transactions  with  tlie  wreckers  the  un- 
derwriters' agent  always  endeavored  to  pursue  a 
certain  line  of  conduct.  When  a  bad  case  came 
before  him,  atul  he  liad  any  reaaoti  toi^uspect  fonl 
play — that  a  ship  had  been  designedly  wrecked, 
or  when  the  wreckers  acted  dishonestly  and  rifled 
the  cargo — bis  terms  were  hard  and  unflinching. 
<>u  the  otiier  haml,  when  the  wreckers  behaved 
well,  and  through  prompt  efforts  saved  property, 
his  policy  wai?  to  recognize  such  meritorious  serv- 
ice witii  a  liberal  salvage.  So  long  as  ships  paileil 
the  ocean  and  the  Bahama,  reefj  stood  in  i\\t* 
way  there  would  be  wrecks.  Wreckers  were, 
tlierefore,  a  necessity,  and  being  such,  it  was  wise 
to  encourage  them  to  be  honest  and  deserving  by 
every  means  iu  his  power.  I  am  f?orry  to  have  to 
record  tfie  fact  that  he  didn't  often  get  an  opp(»r- 
tunity  to  carry  out  his  liberal  policy,  as  the  case?* 
which  came  before  him  were  usually  bad.  The 
present  w\-ih,  however,  a  splendid  exception  ;  the 
best,  most  praiseworthy,  that  had  ever  come  un- 
der his  notice.  It  afforded  htm  a  magnificent 
opportunity  to  prove  to  the  wreckers  what  he 
Would  do  for  them  when  they  behaved  well.  He 
would  award  a  liberal  salvage. 


5% 


THE  rALJiy  days  of  wrecking. 


lie  stroked  liia  long  beard,  and  looking  at  John 
Bnck,  said  :  **  Captain  Saunders,  having  heard 
(*:iptain  Blank's  statement  of  the  services  rendered 
hy  you  to  his  vessel,  I  agree  with  him  that  they 
were  prompt  and  timely,  and  happily  resulted  in 
the  saving  of  a  valinible  ship  and  cargo,  I  am 
prepared  to  reward  you  liberally*     What  do  you 


capacious  trousers  pockets,  and  looking  the  ill 
writers'  agent  straight  in  the  eyes,  said  : 

,  I  want  14,000.  I  took  1,000  packages 

of  the  ship.     Call  it  H  a  package.     Tin's  is  lit! 
enough  for  saving  a  valuable  ship  and  cargo  ; 
I  like  the  captain,  and  don't  want  to  be  hard 
him."    And  so  it  was  settled   for  14^000.     Tl 


\ 
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think  abont  it  ?  Wh:it  are  your  ideas  as  to  the 
amount  you  should  be  paid  ?  I  am  anxious  that 
you  should  be  thortnighly  salisned,  so  as  to  en- 
courage you  to  do  the  like  iigrtin  wljenever  the 
opportunity  comes  in  yonr  way.  What  do  you 
Bay  about  it  ?" 


money  was  promptly  raised   and  paid,  and   tl 
same  afternoon  the  successful  (kdvimic  starts 
on  her  return  journey  to  conyey  the  captain  bs 
to  Ins  three-muster, 

A  few  months  after  the  truth  of  the  ca^se  leak< 
out.     It   reached    the  ears  of  the  underwrite) 


John  Buck  rose  np,  plunged  his  hands  in  hia    agents  and  without  saying  anything  ho  came 
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the  conclusion  that  lie  liarl  been  cleverly  ontwit- 
Uh],  und  that  John  Bnck  lia<l  proved  **  one  too 
many  *"  for  liim. 

The  meritorious  ease  was  lliis?  :  When  the 
(raltaniv  arrived  on  tlie  scene  the  gchooner 
was  slightly  aground.  John  Buck  and  theselioon- 
er'fi  enptaiii  Imd  a  short  and  clTeetive  private  in- 
irrview,  Btiainess  was  arranged  nnd  the  wreck- 
ers went  to  work.  One  thousand  bricks  that  lay 
on  tho  deck  were  discliarged  into  the  fialvanir^ 
and    the   stranded    schooner   floated.      The   ves- 


sel was  not  taken  to  Nassau  because  it  was  thonglit 
aornc  of  the  crew  might  tell,  and  thereby  spoil  the 
game. 

What  happened  at  the  sliip  channel  when  the 
^rrr//Y//^/V  arrived  there  I  am  unable  to  say.  The 
lurtnal  sliariTigsof  a  wreck  salvac^o  are  always  kei^t 
very  secret*  and  known  only  to  those  directly  in- 
ten^steil.  I  can  only  sttrmiso  that  a  division  of 
the  spuiU  was  made,  and  tliat  the  caphiin  of  the 
three-master  pocketed  a  tidy  little  sum  by  the 
transaction. 


NAPOLEON,  ALEXANDER 

WAR    WITH 

'KTAT,  cVst  nioi/'  the  boast 
of  the  fourteenth  IjOois,  was 
far  more  true,  and,  indeed, 
was  wholly  true,  of  hia  great 
stK-'cessor,  wlio  by  his  tul- 
eiits  alone  trampled  out  the 
smoldering  embers  of  the 
\^^  irevolntion,    and     having 

gained  imperial  ])o\ver,  so 
wielded  it  as  to  rcdnro  the  nations  of  the  Con- 
tinent to  abject  subuiission,  and  so  iui[u'cgnated 
the  events  of  his  age  with  his  personal  ciinractcr 
that»  from  his  arsnmption  of  ]>ouer  to  his  fall, 
the  history  of  Napoleuu  is  the  history  of  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe,  and  that  history  is  never  so  true 
or  so  deeply  interesting  as  when  his  everyday  life 
and  his  private  correspondence  arc  laid  bare,  and 
tlio  Bccrets  of  his  dijdomaey.  and  his  relations  to 
the  great  soldiers  aud  civilians  by  whotu  he  was 
fiurroutuled  are  nn veiled. 

Even  now,  when  two  generations  of  men  have 
passed  away,  the  interest  in  tho  motives  and  ac- 
tiotjs  of  the  great  Ktnperor  is  as  keen  as  ever,  and 
the  receptacles  of  state  papers,  diaries  and  pri- 
vate correspondence  are  being  forced  to  yield  up 
their  trea^nre.^.  It  j3  but  in  those  later  times  Hmt 
the  commcuU  and  correspondence  of  Napoleon 
himself,  and  tho  memoirs  of  his  mother,  of  Tal- 
leyrand, of  Metternicli,  of  Maret,  of  Davout, 
I^mnes,  Macdonaid,  Marbot  and  Pion  have  seen 
the  light,  and  fetill  more  recetitly  MM.  Vandal  and 
Tatiatclieff  have  rewritten,  and  hiive  shown  Ihiit 
thoy  were  justified  in  rewriting,  tho  story  of  tho 
period  from  Tilsit  to  Hrfurt,  and  from  thence  to 
the  very  edge  of  tlie  catastrophe  of  M«»scow.  It 
is  to  I  he  latter  }iart  of  this  period  that  the  atten- 
tiotk  of  onr  readers  is  at  present  dirceled,  in:i>- 
much  as  here  are  disclosed  the  events,  almost  irrc- 
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sistible,  that  brought  about  tlie  war  with  Austria 
of  180r^  and  the  gradual  alienation  of  Itussia 
from  the  Frencli  alliance,  Kovv,  also,  wo  learn 
how  important  a  factor  was  tho  rpiestion  of  Po- 
land in  the  Franco- Kossian  quarrel,  and  the  curi- 
ous manner  in  which  it  was  connected  with  what 
nijiy  be  called  the  double  and  contemporaneous 
conrtsliip  of  Napoleon,  The  outline  of  these 
cveuts  has  long  been  before  the  world,  bnt  tho 
exa(*t  particulars,  the  indirect  movements  and 
the  actual  steps  taken  between  the  several  parties 
arc  hero  for  the  first  time  disentangled  and  re- 
lated, and  invest  the  ]>rcvions  sketch  with  the 
precision  and  coloring  of  a  finished  picture. 

But  if  the  knovvledge  thtis  ncrpiired  depicts 
more  clearly  the  marvelous  industry  of  Napoleon, 
hia  Ycrsiitility,  his  broad  and  lofty  auibitioiu  it 
also  displays  the  prnfotind  immorality  of  W\a  \mh- 
lie  character,  the  ubsence  of  trntli  iind  honesty  in 
Ills  personal  and  political  transactions,  and  the 
intense  selfishness  of  his  thoughts  aud  actions  ; 
nor,  in  deed,  of  lus  alone.  He  continues  to  ox- 
press  his  perfect  conGdence  in  Alexander  while 
taking  strict  preciiutions  against  his  pmbablc 
broacli  of  faith  ;  wliile,  on  tlie  other  hand*  Alex- 
amler  continues  his  fnlsouio  adulation  of  Napo- 
leon at  a  time  wlien  his  distrust  was  iit  its  heiglit. 
*l1ieir  discussions  at  Tilsit  as  to  Turkey  can  only 
he  compared  to  those  of  a  baiul  of  brigands  an- 
ticipating a  robbery  ;  and  later  on,  when  tlic  par- 
tition was  found  to  be  impracticable,  they  lay  it 
asiile  ,sanH  t/ff''eUrs  en  nftifnf  pntththltitivitt  ton  re* 
nttfx,  **  He  is  a  Greek  of  the  lower  empire/*  said 
Na[mleou  of  his  friend,  on  whom  ho  professed  to 
rely;  and  tlio  opinion  of  Alexander*  if  less  con- 
cisely expressed,  was  at  least  eqtially  nncompli- 
metitary  :  *•  He  i?,**  said  he,  "a  man  to  wliom  all 
means  are  good  l>y  whicli  he  can  gain  hia  cuds, 
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and  with  wliom  all,  even  to  his  passion,  is  calcu- 
lated/' 

At  Erfurt,  as  nt  Tilsit,  wlieu  the  imperial  auto- 
crats met  to  conspire  against  the  liberties  of  Eu- 
rope and  the  independence  of  Turkey,  England 
alone  was  their  stone  of  stumbling — England  alone 
barred  their  way  to  universal  empire,  and  her  de- 
struction uas  tlie  seal  of  their  unholy  compact. 
**  When  I  have  taken  Acre,''  said  Napoleon,  even 
then  a  prey  to  the  infirmity  of  minds  nobler  far, 
though  less  inspiring,  than  his  own — "when  1 
have  taken  Acre,  I  shall  find  there  much  treasure 
and  arms  for  300,0(>0  men  ;  I  shall  raise  all  Syria 
in  arms,  marcii  upon  Damascus  or  Aleppo,  pro- 
claim the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  put  an  end  to 
the  tyranny  of  the  pashas.  All  the  discontented 
will  join  me.  I  shall  take  Constantinople,  found 
a  new  empire  in  the  East,  find  my  place  in  his- 
tory, and,  probably  returning  to  Paris  by  Adri- 
anople,  crush  the  house  of  Austria  by  the  way." 
His  hatred  of  England  was  no  doubt  sincere,  and 
not  without  cause  ;  that  of  Alexander  was  prob- 
ably simulated  to  ])lease  his  associate,  for  the  ma- 
terial interests  of  his  empire  at  that  time  largely 
depended  upon  the  commerce  of  England,  and 
the  French  alliance  exposed  tiie  loyalty  of  his 
subjects  to  a  severe  and  dangerous  trial. 

Before  reacliing  Paris  from  Erfurt,  Napoleon 
had  made  his  general  arrangements  for  the  cam- 
paign which  he  knew  to  be  impending,  but  which 
it  was  still  in  the  power  of  Alexander  to  prevent. 
lUit  Alexander  was  no  longer  the  young  enthusi- 
ast for  military  glory.  lie  had  broken  off  with 
the  fair  and  frail  Narishkin,  and  had  not  tis  yet 
come  under  the  spiritual  dominion  of  Mme.  de 
Krudoner.  His  i)resent  mentor  was  Speranski, 
by  whose  aid  he  proposed  to  polish  and  civilize 
the  nniterial  rough-hewn  by  Peter  the  Great  and 
Catjiarine.  In  Napoleon  he  feared  the  astute 
soldier  and  diplomatist,  but  he  still  admired  the 
lawgiver  and  administpitor,  the  restorer  of  order, 
the  patron  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  whose  exam- 
ple in  these  respects  he  proposed  for  his  imitation. 
His  military  ambition  was  confined  to  the  con- 
fpiest  of  Finland^  the  rectification  of  his  European 
frontier,  and  the  'maintenance  of  the  standpoint 
he  had  acquired  in  Turkey.  A  war  with  Austria 
was  supremely  distasteful  to  him.  He  had,  more-, 
over,  recently  receivjod  with  imperial  magnificence 
tlio  sovereigns  of  l^russia,  and  had  fallen  to  some 
extent  under  the  infliuMice  of  Queen  Louisa,  whoso 
charms,  though  slightly  on  the  wane,  were  en- 
hanced by  a  toilet  the  graces  of  which  the  his- 
torian has  condescended  to  notice,  though  its  ef- 
fect upon  the  Russian  court  was  somewhat  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  personal  appearance  and  un- 
polished manners  of  her  husband. 


Napoleon  soon  became  aware  that,  though  the 
appearance  of  the  alliance  must  be  preserved,  his 
success  in  the  coming  struggle  must  depend  upon 
his  own  efforts.  Though  much  displeased  with 
the  refusal  of  Alexander  to  join  in  minatory  lan- 
guage to  Austria,  Napoleon  was  careful  to  con- 
ceal this,  and  to  proclaim  on  all  occasions  their 
absolute  accord. 

However  slight  may  have  been  Napoleon's 
hope  of  active  aid  from  Kussia,  the  nominal  al- 
liance at  least  secured  him  from  attacks  from 
that  quarter,  and  this,  at  that  juncture,  was  of 
immense  importance.  With  Spain  insurgent, 
France  craving  for  peace,  Germany  honeycombed 
with  secret  societies,  had  Kussia  united  with  Aus- 
tria, Prussia  wonM  certainly. have  risen,  such  aid 
as  England  could  afford  would  not  have  been 
withheld,  and  the  consequences  might  have  been 
fatal.  But  Alexander,  though  alarmed  and  dis- 
trustful, was  not  prepared  for  so  decisive  a  step, 
nor  so  flagrant  and  ojion  a  breach  of  faith.  The 
course  he  took,  though  nearly  allied  to  neutrality, 
was  yet  such  as  in  the  event  of  the  fall  of  Austria 
would  give  him  a  claim  to  a  share  of  the  plunder, 
and  that  share  was  Galicia. 

On  reaching  Paris  from  Erfurt,  Napoleon's  at- 
tention was  first  directed  to  Spain.  It  was  neces- 
sary for  the  maintenance  of  his  reputation,  and 
before  he  could  deal  with  Austria,  that  he  should 
strike  a  decisive  blow,  put  down  the  insurrection, 
at  least  for  a  tiuie,  seat  his  brother  at  Madrid, 
ami  by  force  of  numbers  drive  the  English  out  of 
Portugal.  He  at  once  withdrew  from  Germany 
his  tried  soldiers  of  the  Army  of  the  Khino,  re- 
placing them  from  the  newly  raised  levies.  The 
veterans  traversed  France  by  various  routes,  and 
the  towns  through  which  they  passed  were  or- 
dered to  welcome  them  with  as  much  display  ns 
possible.  From  Bayonne  they  crossed  the  Pyre- 
nees in  eight  divisions,  led  by  as  many  famous 
generals,  and  commanded  by  Napoleon  in  person. 
To  pave  the  way  for  the  expedition  proclamation 
was  made  of  the  abolition  of  all  local  ''octroi," 
or  customs  duties,  of  feudal  rights,  and  of  the 
Inquisition,  and  about  two- thirds  of  the  convents 
were  suppressed  ;  and  yet  so  intense  wjis  the  feel- 
ing of  the  nation  that  even  these  deservedly 
hated  institutions  became  almost  popular  because 
put  an  end  to  by  Napoleon.  The  Spaniards  made 
a  gallant  but  ill-organized  resistance,  and  were 
beaten  at  Tudela  and  elsewhere  ;  Joseph,  after 
an  attempt  to  escape  so  dangerous  an  honor,  was 
enthroned  at  Madrid,  and  the  English  under 
^loore  had  to  retire,  and,  after  a  brilliant  de- 
fense, to  embark  at  Corunna.  This,  which  it 
has  been  suggested  by  a  French  historian  it  did 
not  suit  Napoleon  to  witness,  he  left  to  Soult  and 
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Kej  and  hastened  back  ta  Paris,  where  he  ar- 
riTod  late  \\\  Jjuiunry.  180U,  after  au  absence  nf 
tiiiai-ly  two  nioiiths,  ami  wlience  he  tlirectecl 
Chuinpugtiy  to  publish  a  number  of  falsehooda  as 
lo  his  having  iK>8troytMl  80.000  Rp;uiianls,  ixml  of 
an  invasion  of  Sir-ily  by  Mtirat,  \\a  he  suiil,  to  im- 
pose upon  and  ahum  tJio  Englisli, 

\apol«oii  readied  Paris  in  violent  ill  humor, 
which  lie  vented  upon  Talleyraml,  less  prudent 
than  usnal,  and  F<nichi\  who  had  joined  to  spec- 
ulate npon  liis  probable  death  in  Spain,  and  upon 
Mme.  de  C'lievreuse,  whom  he  exiled  from  Paris. 
He  ace  need  Talleyrand,  witii  coarse  violence,  of 
8|>eaking  in  disapproval  of  the  tieath  of  the  Due 
d'Enghien  and  of  the  occnpation  of  Spain,  after 
hai?iiig  ati vised  both— a  charge  which  the  late 
revelations  show  to  have  been  not  unfonnded, 
tljoiigh  Napoleon  wag  incited  to  the  act  by  hia 
own  fears  of  assHssi nation.  Talleyrand  received 
the  storm  witli  his  nenal  impassive  calm,  but  he 
retaliated  with  interest  by  his  advice  to  ^Cetter- 
nich  and  Kauiiiiantzof,  who  was  in  Paris  npon 
the  special  bnsiness  of  the  letter  to  Knglantl* 
Metternich,  ilien  representing  Austria,  was  also 
at  Paris,  endeavortncr,  thot»|rh  with  little  snccess, 
to  persnailo  Xapoleou  that  Aastria,  thoii£jh  she 
had  not  reeo^^in'xed  the  new  Kings  of  Spain  and 
Naples,  was  pacific.  He  was  a  8tate8man  of  the 
highest  chi83»  a  keeti  observer,  far-seeing,  well 
breiK  not  over-3crn|»tdon8,  drawing  conclnsions 
winch  the  results  show  to  have  been  well  founded, 
and  who  could  stand  unmoved  the  rndeness  of 
Napoleon,  at  that  time  frequently  sliown  at  his 
t^xpcMise.  It  was  true,  ami  is  the  one  fraijment  of 
truth  in  a  vast  masa  of  corre;;pon<lence,  that 
neither  party  wished  for  war.  Austria  did  not 
undervalue  the  fearful  danger  she  innuned  from 
the  great  military  skill  of  Napoleon,  or  the  large 
forces  that  he  held  cantoned  in  North  <Jermany* 
Her  choice,  however,  lay  between  two  eviU,  t\\\i\ 
she  was  nn willing,  by  tlie  dtshaniling  of  her 
tro^ipj!,  to  leave  lier^elf  at  the  mercy  of  an  nn- 
acrnpulons  foe  ;  while  Napoleon  had  nninycog<^nt 
reasons  for  avoiditjg,  or  at  Iciist  jwstponing.  the 
contest,  IJut  Austria  could  no  longer  afford  to 
nourish  her  army  in  her  own  country,  and  tlie 
finances  of  Napoleon,  sis  is  now  well  known,  were 
at  that  time  in  a  very  liepresseil  condition,  antl 
neither  contd  he  support  Ids  vast  accession  of 
force  in  his  own  territories,  Rcjisons  of  finance, 
therefore,  €ven  w<>re  there  no  others,  made  war  a 
necessity,  and  for  it  bath  parties  had  for  some 
time  been  prejvared. 

Napoleon  cnlcuhited  on  400.000  men  as  Euf- 
ficieut  for  the  campaign.  He  had  raised  the  an- 
nual conscri[»tion  from  80,0(M|  to  lMU,OtiO,  and  had 
given  this  a  retrospective  action  over  four  years, 


BO  that,  by  bringing  np  the  arrears  thus  invente*! 
from  the  pa^t.  and  anticipating  tlie  den»and  on  a 
future  year,  he  conimaiuled  an  immense  accession 
to  the  rank  and  file  of  his  army,  while  from  8t. 
Cyr.  La  Flcche,  the  Polytechnic,  and  the  various 
military  colleges  tlirouyhcmt  France,  he  drew  a 
large  number  of  youths,  mostly  the  eons  of  re- 
turned tmtffrcs  and  Koyalists,  more  or  less  qnali- 
fied  to  act  as  otlicers.  To  thosawlio  remonstrated 
against  the  cruelty  of  such  a  levy  his  answer  whs, 
**  Tel  est  mon  hon  plaisir,^*  This  arbitrary  and 
exhaustive  draft  excited  great  discontent  and 
alarm.  The  funds,  already  low,  fell  considerably, 
and  a  few  outbreaks  in  the  west  had  to  be  jmt 
down  by  force.  The  guard  ami  the  cavalry,  nn- 
der  BcBsieres  and  Lefebvre,  had  already  been  dis- 
patched from  ValludoUd,  and  the  victory  of  Tu- 
dela  and  the  surrender  of  Saragossa  soon  afterward 
placed  Lannes  at  tlie  disposal  of  Napoleon.  T>a- 
vont,  Bernadotte  and  Ondinot  were  alreatiy  in 
Gernmny.  Massena,  at  Strashurg,  was  engaged 
in  the  organization  of  the  cetUral  division  of  the 
army  ;  and  tliither  also  was  sent  Berthier,  with 
instructions  lor  the  concentration  of  the  several 
divisions  upon  Ratisbon  or  Donauworth,  accord- 
ing bo  circumtitahce.s,  in  the  fulfinment  of  whicil 
he  showed  that  a  lirost-rate  chief  of  tlie  staff  is  not 
necessarily  a  com  potent  general.  Prince  Eug^'-ne 
had  the  command  in  the  north  of  Italy,  a  post  for 
which  he  jn-oved  nufit;  but  he  was  loyal  to  his 
benefactor,  was  one  of  the  family,  and  in  this  Na- 
poleon only  followed  the  example  of  legitimate 
monarch  8. 

The  An^triiin  iireparations  were  on  a  similar 
scale.  The  Arclidukes  John  and  Ferdinand  were 
|daced  with  50.000  and  -lO.iiOO  men  in  North 
Italy  and  Oahcia.  and  the  Arcdidnke  Charles,  a 
really  great  general,  with  300,000,  on  the  Inn  and 
Isar,  for?nit\g  the  main  and  central  body  of  the 
army.  These  were  reguhtra.  There  was  also  a 
reserve  of  200,000  drawn  from  the  militia. 

Napoleon,  anxious  to  make  the  most  of  the  al- 
liance, attempted  to  lead  Alexander  so  to  commit 
himself  a5  to  ho  unable  to  withdraw  from  partici- 
pation in  tho  war.  He  proposed  a  double  gmir- 
untce  for  the  integrity  of  the  Austrian  dominions 
providing  Austria  should  disjirm.  To  this  Alex- 
ander agreeil,  hut  the  proposal  came  too  late. 
The  anti-French  party,  including  a  number  of 
Russian  uohlts  resident  in  Vienna,  was  supported 
by  the  popular  cry,  so  that  tho  more  prudent 
opinions  of  the  Archduke  Charles  and  of  the  Em- 
peror himself  were  h(n*ne  down,  and  the  guaran- 
tee, which  indeed  could  scarcely  have  been  relied 
upon,  was  refused.  It  was  probably  the  popular- 
ity of  tile  war  that  led  tJie  archduke,  at  a  some- 
what later  period,  to  issue  a  rather  revolutionary 
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proclamation,  inviting  the  support,  in  the  cause 
of  libert}'',  of  tlie  Italians,  tlie  Poles  and  the  peo- 
ple of  Germany,  then  for  tlio  first  time  recognized 
as  a  nation. 

Botli  Napoleon  and  the  archduke  were  out  in 
their  calculations  as  to  each  other's  movements, 
the  latter  very  seriously  so.  The  archduke  as- 
sumed that  Napoleon  Mould  not  bo  ready  before 
July,  while  Napoleon  expected  the  attack  toward 
tlie  end  of  April.  In  point  of  fact  the  Austrians 
crossed  tlie  Inn  on  April  10th,  and  the  news 
reached  Paris  on  the  Vli\\,  Napoleon  left  on  the 
following  morning,  and  reached  Donan worth  on 
the  17th.  Never  were  his  military  talents  dis- 
])layed  to  greater  advantage.  By  the  misappre- 
hension of  Berth ier  the  French  divisions  were 
widely  separated.  Davout  was  at  Ratisbon,  Mas- 
sena  and  Oudinot  at  Augsburg,  and  at  a  point 
between  them  were  the  troops  of  Bavaria  and 
Wiirtemberg.  The  archduke  proposed,  before 
the  arrival  of  Napoleon,  to  advance  between  the 
French  divisions,  and  to  attack  the  German 
troops,  thus  isolated.  Napoleon  at  once  grasped 
the  circumstances.  lie  withdrew  Davout  from 
Ratisbon,  adding  to  the  order  v.ith  his  own  hand, 
"Activite,  vitesse,  je  me  recommande  a  vous." 
INfassena  and  Oudinot  he  advanced  from  Augs- 
burg, and  himself  led  the  German  troops  in  the 
centre  ;  thus,  by  his  more  rapid  movements,  turn- 
ing the  archduke's  plan  against  himself.  The 
result  was  entirely  successful.  The  Austrians 
fought  well,  but  were  outgeneraled.  The  French 
won  the  battles  of  Tliann  and  Abensberg,  and  at 
Eckmiihl  Davout  gained  fame  and  a  title  worthy 
to  be  associated  with  that  of  Auerstadt.  Land- 
shut  was  captured,  and  with  it  the  Austrian 
magazines.  Ratisbon  was  taken  by  assault,  and 
the  archduke,  driven  across  the  Danube,  left  the 
wa}'  open  to  the  capital.  It  was  before  Ratisbon 
that  Napoleon  was  struck  on  the  fdot  by  a  spent 
hall,  and  that  Lannes,  seeing  the  soldiers  hesi- 
tate at  the  assault,  seizing  a  ladder,  cried  out 
that;  ''though  a  marshal  of  France,  ho  had  not 
forgotten  that  he  had  been  and  still  was  a  grena- 
dier." 

Vienna  capitulated  on  May  12th,  but  the  bridge 
was  broken  down,  and  the  archduke  with  a  large 
army  held  the  opposite  bank,  to  cross  to  which 
was  necessary  before  the  contest  could  be  re- 
sumed. 

The  Danube,  from  Linz,  runs  broad,  deep  and 
strong,  es])ecially  in  the  month  of  May,  when  the 
water  is  at  its  highest,  and  the  stream  most  rapid, 
and  most  encumbered  with  floating  timber.  Above 
and  below  Vienna  it  widens  out  to  a  great  breadth, 
and  includes  some  scores  of  islands,  among  which 
the  waters  find   their  way  by  channels   of  very 


variable  breadth  and  current.  Two  of  these 
islands  were  selected  ;  but  an  attack  upon  one  of 
them  having  failed,  the  choice  fell  upon  Lobau, 
large  enough  to  include  the  whole  army.  An 
arm  of  the  river  700  or  800  yards  broad,  and  in- 
cluding a  small  sand  bank,  divided  it  from  the 
right  or  Vienna  bank,  Avhile  from  the  left  bank 
it  was  separated  by  a  stream  of  about  140  yards, 
or  as  broad  as  the  Seine  at  Paris,  and  which, 
presenting  a  bold  co!ivexity  to  the  bank,  was  favor- 
able to  the  employment  of  artillery  to  protect  the 
passage.  Napoleon  at  once  took  possession  of 
the  island,  and  directed  the  construction  of  a 
pontoon  bridge  ;  but  being  anxious  to  complete 
the  campaign  and  return  to  Paris,  his  impetuosity 
led  him  into  a  serious  error — the  pontoons  were 
insufficiently  protected  from  the  material  brought 
down  by  the  stream. 

The  bridge  was  completed  on  the  night  of  the 
19th,  and  the  army  began   to  cross  unopposed. 
The  archduke  awaited  them,  strongly  posted  in 
a  half-circle,  with  a  force  of  100,000  men  and 
200  pieces  of  artillery,  and  when  about  35,000 
had  passed  over  opened  his  attack.     Lannes  and 
Massena  led  the  French,  who  fought  heroically ; 
Bessicres,  who  on  that  occasion  was  placed  under 
the  command  of  Lannes,  charged  the  centre  with 
a  dense  mass  of  cavalry  which,  exposed  to  a  heavy 
fire,    opened    out    as    they    advanced.     Lannes 
thought   the  charge  wanting  in  vigor,  and  sent 
Marbot,  his  aid-de-camp,  to  say  to  Bessicres,  *'I 
order  him  to  charge  homo''  ("  Je  lui  ordonne  do 
charger  a  fond'').     Marbot,  feeling  the  rudeness 
of  the  order,  tried,  but  in  vain,  to  deliver  it  in 
private.     Bessicres  was  furious.     **  Is  it  thus,  sir, 
you  speak  to  a  marshal  of  France  ?    I  will  have 
you  punished  for  this  impertinence.''  The  charge, 
however,   was   repeated   with    no   lack   of  vigor. 
*' Vou  see,''  said  Lannes,  ''  that  my  message  took 
elTect."     In    the  evening   Bessic-res   and   Lannes 
had   a  violent   altercation.     Lannes   quoted   the 
Emperor's  order.     **  Ves,''  said   Bessicres,  *'the 
Kmperor  informed   me  that  I  was  to  obey  your 
advice."     '*Ad vice,  sir  !'' retorted  Lannes.    *'Do 
you   not  know  that  in    military  matters  orders, 
not  advice,  are  given  ?''    A  challenge  jiassed,  and 
the  quarrel  was  about  to  bo  settled  on  the  spot, 
when   Masscna,   their  senior,  scandalized  at   the 
idea  of  two  marshals  fighting  in  the  presence  of 
the  enem}',  interfered  and  separated  them.     The 
Kmperor  took  part  with  l^annes,  and   Bessieres 
submitted    so   far   as    to   ask    Lannes    where    he 
wished   the  cavalry  to   be   placed.     The  answer 
showed  a  great  want  of  taste  and   temper.     '*I 
order  you  to  jdace  them  in  such  and  such  a  place, 
and   there  to  await   my  orders."     The   two   had 
been  sworn  enemies  from  the  time  when  Lannes 
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and  Miirat  were  rivals  for  the  liaiid  of  Caroline 
Bonaparte,  when  Bessieres  had  befriended  Mnrat. 
The  marshals  were  brave  soldiers,  but  most  of 
them  were  men  of  violent  and  unrestrained  tem- 
pers, and,  like  their  great  master,  apt  to  use  very 
coarse  language. 

The  battle  ended  with  the  day,  but  had  the 
archdui<e  persevered  it  might  have  gone  hard 
with  the  French,  so  great  was  his  preponderance 
of  numbers  and  artillery;  but  during  the  night 
re-enforcements  were  passed  over,  and  long  before 
dawn,  when  the  fight  was  resumed,  the  numbers 
and  the  artillery  were  nearly  equal.  The  second 
day,  like  the  first,  was  bloody  in.  the  extreme. 
The  villages  of  Aspern  and  Essljng,  though  held,, 
were  held  with  fearful  loss.  Soon  after  daybreak 
the  Austrian  centre  was  again  attacked ;  this 
time  by  Lannes,  who  broke  the  line  and  pene- 
trated as  far  as  the  enemy's  headquarters,  which 
were  defended  by  the  arohduke  in  person,  a 
standard  in  his  hand.  At  tiie  critical  moment, 
in  mid  career,  Lannes  wim  seen  to  halt  and  re- 
treat, to  the  great  relief  of  the  enemy  and  to  the- 
astonishment  of  all.  Tlie  bridge,  which  had 
once  or  twice  been  broken  and  hastily  nepaired, 
had  finally  given  way,  and  Da  von  t  and  the  i-e- 
mainder  of  the  army,,  with  the  ammunition,  were 
left  powerless  on  the  right  bank.  The  Austrians, 
aware  of  what  had  iia)>])ened,  redoubled  their  ef- 
forts. The  French  fought  with  the  fury  of  de- 
spair. Aspern  and  Essling  were  four  times  and 
eiglit  times  lost  and  won  ;  the  li'rench  wounded, 
cut  off  from  medical  aid,  lay  un tended  where  they 
fell  ;  Lannes,  not  merely  a  brave  soldier,  but 
what  was  far  more  rare  in  that  cluster  of  warriors, 
a  fair  general,  the  old  and  tried  comrmle  of  Na- 
poleon, fell  mortally  wounded,  the  first  of  Napo- 
leon's marshals  wlio  had  so  fallen.  Mas^ena, 
short  of  ammunition,  covere«l  the  i*etreat  with 
the  bayonet,  without  the  loss  of  a  single  gun. 
To  him  was  committed  the  charge  of  the  island. 

The  killed  and  wounded  at  the  battle  were  said 
to  have  reached  50,000  men.  The  experience  of 
Austerlitz  was  not  lost  upon  Austria,  and  the 
French  had  never  been  so  stiflHy  opposed  or  sus- 
tained 80  severe  a  loss.  Essling  was  claimed  by 
both  parties  as  a  victory,  and  was  certainly  in 
some  respects,  like  Eylau,  a  drawn  battle.  The 
liBtreat  of  the  French,  and  the  delay  that  fol- 
lowed, materially  tended  to  lessen  the  "prestige" 
of  the  Great  Captain,  and  the  failure  of  tlie  bridge 
was  agjiinst  him  as  an  engineer.  It  is  now  known 
that  the  disaster  was  the  work  of  an  Austrian 
oflScer,  who  from  a  boat  directed  tlie  heavier 
floating  masses  into  the  channel,  and  finally  cut 
adrift  a  large  floating  mill,  which  carried  every- 
thing before  it. 


The- battle  had  lasted  two  days,  and  two  more 
were  :pent  in  removiiig  the  wounded  and  dispos- 
ing of  tthe  dead.  Tiie  heavy  loss,  and  his  posi- 
tion upon  an  nnbridged  river,  forced  Napoleon 
to  pause,  and  neither  party  could  at  once  renew 
the  contest. 

While  Napoleon  awaited  re-enforcements  from 
France,  and  the  army  of  Eugene  from  Italy,  he 
busied  himself  with  immense  though  silent  prep- 
arations for  a  second  passage  of  the  river.  He 
converted  the  island  of  Loban  into  an  impregna- 
ble fortress  capable  of  contaiiiing  the  whole  army, 
which  might  possibly  have  been  attacked  from 
Linz  in  its  rear.  The  execution  of  the  works 
WAS  committed  to  Mass^na,  but  Napoleon  plan- 
ned .ind  directed.  As  he  said  himself  with  truth  : 
"  II  n'est  rien  a  la  guerre  que  je  ne  puisse  faire 
par  Tnoi«-nieme."  Powder,  gun  carriages,  cannon, 
be  knew  how  to  manufacture,  to  frame,  to  oast; 
he  know  also  how  to  construct  a  bridge,  and  his 
foresight  had  attached  to  the  army  a  corps  of 
1,500  sailors.  The  new  bridge,  or  rather  bridges — 
for  there  were' three  laid  parallel — rested  on  piles, 
strong  enough  to  resist  any  floating  masses  that 
might  be  brought  against  them.  As  an  addi- 
tional security  there  was  laid  across  the  river 
above  tlie  bridge  the  great  iron  cliain,  found  in 
the  arsenal,  which  had  been  used  at  the  siege  of 
Vienna  by  the  Turks.  The  work  was  completed 
bv  the  20th  of  June,  and  the  whole  arrnv  was  at 
once  brought  into  the  island,  and  prcjiarations 
were  secretly  made  for  a  number  of  floating 
bridges,  so  that  the  narrow  strean^i  might  bo 
crossed  at  once  by  any  number  of  troops.  The 
preparations  were  concealed  by  the  broken  and 
wooded  chamctcr  of  the  ground,  and  the  enemy, 
thus  misled  as  to  the  place  of  crossing,  threw  up 
works  which  proveil  useless,  and  the  passage  was 
effected  at  a  point  whence  they  could  be  turned. 
Six  weeks  were  thus  employed,  during  which  the 
Arciidnke  John,  successful  against  p]ngene,  but 
rccalle<l  to  the  aid  of  the  main  army,  retired 
upon  Comorn  and  Raab,  followed  by  the  Italian 
army,  which  there  gained  a  victory,  and  after- 
ward joined  Napoleon  to  assist  in  the  renewed 
attack. 

By  the  4th  of  July,  all  being  ready,  tlie  passage 
was  effected  during  a  fearful  storm  of  thunder, 
lightning  and  rain,  but  followed' by  a  clear  bright 
day.  Tlie  troops  passed  umler  cover  of  a  heavy 
cannonade,  and  the  French  attacked  at  daybreak 
on  the  5th  with  70,000  men,  speedily  increased 
to  180,000,  with  530  guns,  to  meet  140,000  men 
and  400  guns.  The  battle  took  place  on  the 
plain  of  the  Marchfield,  in  front  of  the  village  of 
Wngram.  Davoutled  the.  right,  Massena  the  left, 
but,  disabled  by  the  fall  from  his  horse,  he  sat  in 
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all  opt^n  *^un'iage  in  the  iiiiddt  of  Lht^  tiglit.  Oiidi- 
nnUmJ  l^'riiiulottG  led  the  centre  ;  Murtnoiit,  witli 
the  ciivulry,  fonneil  the  reserves  The  Inittle  lasted 
till  the  evening^,  anl  was  renewed  on  the  follow- 
ing morning,  Duvout  still  on  the  I'jg^ht,  Masseuji 
and  lieruadotte  on  the  loft,  and  OuditnH  iind 
MHrniontin  the  centre.  TheUiuinl  und  heuvy  cav- 
alry rvere  now  in  Hio  real',  1'hu  Austrian  aim  wus 
to  tnru  the  French  rights  and  intervene  In'tween 
it  and  the  Dufinbe,  and  the  widght  of  their  attack 
ftdl  upon  Davout,  whose  poi^ition  was  snrronnded. 
"Tell  iuni  to  hold  Grin/*  was  the  Etnperor's 
message,  ''and  the  battle  is  won,"  Macdonald, 
who  had  lorig  hiiri  niider  the  Eniperor^a  diapleas- 
nre,  su  distini^uished  himself  that  he  received  the 
rank  of  marshal  on  the  field  of  battle.  This  was 
also  a  tacit  acluiowled^rmetit  that  lie  had  saved 
Ktigene  in  Italy*  **  Sire,**  eaid  he  to  the  Km- 
peror,  '*  henceforward  1  am  with  yon  for  life  and 
death."  Beruadotte,  dissatisfied  with  the  share 
of  praise  allotted  to  the  Saxons,  uddreesed  them 
in  a  gazette  of  his  own,  whit^h  gave  great  offense 
and  caused  his  departure  from  the  army. 

Such  was  the  battle  of  Wagrani,  one  of  the 
most  severely  contested  of  the  French  battles,  in 
whicli  they  locst  :i7.0U0  ami  the  Austrians  *^5,000 
killed  and  wonnded.  The  Ani3tri?ins  retired  in 
good  order,  protected  hy  their  artillery,  Fortu- 
ri!ttely  for  them  Bessieres  and  Lfissalle,  being 
wonmled,  were  not  in  command  of  the  rivalry. 
They  finally  reached  Znain,  wlien  an  armistice 
was  signed,  even  Xapoleon  remarking  that 
**  enough  blood  had  been  shed*''  Negotiations 
for  a  peace  foUowcd,  Austria  was  well  aware  of 
the  intense  jealousy  of  Eussia  on  the  eubjeet  of 
Poland,  and  anxious  to  lead  Napoleon  to  add  a 
part  of  Galicia  to  the  Grand  l>uchy  of  Warsaw, 
and  80  raifio  discord  between  the  ill-y(^ked  allies. 
But  Napoleon  Wiid  juj  superior  to  lus  adversaries 
in  the  cabinet  as  in  the  tield.  He  proposed  that 
part  of  Bohemia  ehould  be  given  to  Saxony  ;  but 
to  escape  from  so  inconvenient  an  arrangement, 
the  propufial  for  the  annexation  of  a  part  of  (lali- 
cia  to  Warsaw  was  arranged  to  come  from  Aus- 
tria, and  was  only  aj^sented  to  hy  Napoleon.  At 
one  time  Napoleon  ha«l  contemplated  forcing  the 
resignation  of  Francis,  and  the  division  of  his 
euipire  into  the  kingdoma  of  Austria,  Bohemia 
and  Hungary,  but  the  battle  of  Talavera*  and  the 
knowledge  that  the  failure  of  the  expedition  on 
the  Scheldt  was  due  rather  to  the  bad  genera!- 
sbip  of  the  English  than  to  ability  of  the  defense 
disposed  him  to  moderation,  to  which  contributed 
the  attempt  of  StaahSj  and  the  internal ional 
hatred  which  it  betrayed  ;  so  that  the  Peace  called 
of  Vienna  was  speedily  signed,  and  on  terms  lefs 
hiU'd  than  had  been  expected.     Thay  were^  how- 


ever, severe,  hoth  n^  tu  territory  surrendered  and 
St  ipu  hit  ions  as  to  military  force,  bedsides  a  heavy 
payment  in  money.  The  cost  of  ihe  \\m\  as 
usual,  was  borne  by  the  country  in  which  it  was 
waged,  which  also  provided  tlie  heavy  donations 
granted  to  the  new  Chevalieis,  and  to  Maascna, 
Davout  and  Berthier,  created  Trince  of  Wagram, 
Napoleon,  on  his  return  from  Vienna*  held  at 
FoiUainebleau  a  Court  of  Kings  and  Princes,  his 
satellites,  wlio  came,  with  Jiatred  in  their  Iiearls, 
to  congratuhite  lum  on  his  victories  over  their 
brother  Germans.  Here  also  he  received  his 
brother  Louis,  who  had  incurred  his  severe  tlis- 
pleasure  by  his  conciliatory  policy  in  Holland, 
and  by  liis  '^evy  moderate  attenjpts  to  stippreea 
the  contraband  trade  with  ICngland.  But  the 
one  suhject  which,  ut  the  time*  eclipsed  all  oth- 
ers in  his  mind  was  the  consideration  of  his  mar- 
riage, and  of  the  divorce  which  must  precede  it. 
Josephine,  a  kind-hearted  altfiough  frivohnia 
woman,  had  always  been  regarded  with  jealousy 
!>y  the  imperial  family,  and  especially  by  the  sis- 
ters ami  ilurat ;  and  Corvisart — who,  scamlal 
said,  had  declined  to  assist  in  the  substitution  of 
a  child — iiad  recently  given  an  opinion  that  tliere 
was  not  the  slightest  lio])e  that  Josephine  could 
have  i^sue.  The  idea  of  a  divorce  was  not  a  new 
one,  (teneral  Bonaparte  had  threatened  it,  for 
domestic  reasons,  on  his  return  from  Egypt, 
In  1805,  when  the  marriage  of  Eugene  with  a  Ba- 
varian princess  was  on  the  "  tapis, ^*  the  Austrian 
Minister  had  hinted  that  Napoleon  himself  might 
seek  alliance  with  one  of  the  oh)  dynasties,  and 
Josephine  became  aware  that  a  divorce  was  pos- 
sible. In  1808  the  subject  was  revived  hy  Fonclie, 
who  actually  suggested  it  to  the  Empress,  proba- 
bly without  instructions  from  Napoleon,  but  with 
the  certainty  that  the  step  wouhl  he  only  nomi- 
nally censured.  On  Napoleon's  arrival  from  Vienna 
it  was  taken  up  in  earnest,  and  heing  decided 
upon,  was  accepted  by  Eugene  and  Hor tense  as 
inevitable,  and  so  pressed  upon  their  mother.  At 
a  family  council,  held  December  15th,  1800,  Jo- 
sepldne  gave  a  most  heartbroken  assent,  atid  c  ri 
the  following  day  a  decree  of  the  Senate  settled 
her  future  pusitiou  and  income.  The  civil  mar- 
riage was  thus  easily  disposed  of,  but  the  reli- 
gious ceremony  liad  heen  eolem nixed  by  Cardimd 
Fescb,  under  a  general  dispensation  by  the  Pope. 
and  was  not  so  easily  to  be  set  aside.  The  Pope  was 
a  prisoner,  and  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  he 
wouhl  grant  to  Napoleon  what,  some  years  before, 
he  had  refuseil,  on  principle,  to  his  brother  Jerome. 
Witli  a  Russian  bride  the  difficulty  would  not  have 
arisen,  but  Napoleon,  beginning  to  antici|>ate  dif* 
ficulties  of  another  character  in  that  fpiarter,  felt 
it  necessary  to  clear  the  way  for  an  alliance  with 
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Austria^  for  which  an  ecclesiastical  divorce  was  a 
necessiiry  preliminary.  Finally,  on  a  declaration 
by  Napoleon  that  he  bad  never  really  consented 
to  the  marriage — that  is  to  say,  had  deceived  the 
Pope,  the  cardinal  and  Josephine — a  commission 
of  seven  obsequious  prelates  pronounced  the 
marriage  void ;  a  proceeding  contrary  to  the 
practice  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  but  accepted 
without  scni))le  by  the  imperial  brotlicr  and  fa- 
tlier  of  the  possible  brides.  Keither  was  the  pro- 
posal for  the  new  marriage  delayed  till  the  di- 
vorce was  pronounced. 

At  Tilsit  a  marriage  had  been  talked  of  be- 
tween Jerome  Bonaparte  and  the  Princess  Cath- 
arine of  Hussia ;  and  at  Erfnrt  Talleyrand  and 
Gaulaincourt,  under  the  direction  of  Napoleon, 
had  mentioned  to  Alexander  the  idea  of  a  mar- 
riage between  Napoleon  and  his  younger  sister. 
Alexander,  then  under  the  influence  of  Napoleon, 
bimself  brought  the  subject  forward,  and  ex- 
pressed his  cordial  approval,  but  added  that  his 
mother  had  the  disposal  of  her  daughters.  Na- 
poleon did  not  fully  commit  himself,  but  he  con- 
sidered that  there  existed  what  he  called  ''  un 
engagement  de  tacito  honnt'tete.'' 

Napoleon,  December  12th,  authorized  Caulain- 
court  to  make  a  formal  demand  for  the  hand  of 
the  princess,  and  even,  if  all  went  well,  to  sol- 
emnize the  marriage  by  procuration,  as  the  di- 
vorce was  on  the  point  of  being  pronounced,  but 
cloeing  with  the  extraordinary  demand  for  "  unc 
r^ponse  catogorique  dans  le  dolai  de  deux  jours." 
At  the  arrival  of  this  letter  the  Czar  was  absent, 
and  it  did  not  reach  him  till  his  return  to  St. 
Petersburg,  December  28th,  when  he  repeated  to 
Caulaincourt  that,  had  the  answer  depended  on 
him,  he  should  accept  then  and  there,  but  that 
he  must  have  time  in  which  to  gain  the  consent 
of  his  mother,  which  Caulaincourt  thought  would 
be  obtained. 

Napoleon  did  not  share  this  opinion,  and  as  in 
his  operations,  both  civil  and  military,  he  always 
took  care  to  be  provided  with  an  alternative,  in 
case  the  first  plan  should  fail,  so  here  he  looked 
to  Austria  to  provide  the  alternative,  and  he  in- 
structed Champagny  to  set  on  foot  certain  in- 
quiries, and  thus  provide  for  the  event  of  an  un- 
favorable report  upon  the  princess  or  of  a  refusal. 
As  early  as  November  21st  Champagny  had 
sounded  the  Austrian  Ambassador  on  the  subject, 
which  it  appears  had  also  been  spoken  of  between 
Metternich  and  the  French  agent  at  Vienna  : 
and  before  November  lotii  a  conversation  be- 
tween Floret,  the  Austrian  Secretary  of  Legation, 
and  M,  Somen vi lie,  leaving  no  doubt  as  to  the 
consent  of  the  Austrian  court,  had  been  reported 
to  Maret,  and  by  him  communicated  to  Napo- 


leon, 80  that  there  was  a  sure  alternative.  The 
family  council,  the  consent  of  Josephine  and 
the  decree  of  the  Senate  occurred  on  December 
14th-15th,  and  were  followed  by  a  letter  from 
Caulaincourt,  who  had  not  as  yet  received  the 
dispatch  of  December  12th,  but  who  was  sending 
off  the  draught  of  the  convention  to  be  ratified 
by  Napoleon. 

Late  in  January  Napoleon  held  a  council  of 
the  great  ofiiccrs  of  state,  nominally  to  deliberate 
upon  the  proposed  marriage.  The  Emperor, 
opening  the  proceedings,  pointed  out  that  four 
marriages  were  open  to  him — with  a  daughter  of 
Russia,  of  Austria,  or  of  Saxony,  or  with  a  native 
of  France,  which  last  he  should  prefer,  but  that 
for  reasons  of  state  it  was  inadmissible.  There 
was  no  olTicial  report  of  what  passed,  but  Louis 
Bonaparte  and  Le  Brun  arc  understood  to  have 
spoken  for  Saxony ;  ^lurat,  Cambaceres  and 
Fouche  for  Russia;  Talleyrand,  Eugene,  Fesch, 
Maret,  ^loUien,  Berthicr  and  Fontanes  for  Aus- 
tria. The  council  again  met  on  February  Cth, 
but  it  was  only  to  hear  that  the  Emperor  had  de- 
cided in  favor  of  Austria. 

Alexander's  absence,  and  the  subsequent  de- 
lays, retarded  the  answer  so  long  that  Napoleon 
suspected  that  the  Czar  was  really  waiting  **  pour 
filer  un  refus"  until  the  treaty  should  be  signed, 
and  thus  his  object  gained  without  the  sacrifice 
of  his  sister.  But  on  this  occasion  the  Corsican 
was  more  than  a  match  for  the  Greek,  and  at  his 
own  weapons.  lie  was,  said  Maret,  "trop  fier  et 
trop  fin  "  to  be  taken  in,  and  decided  to  inflict 
instead  of  receiving  the  slight.  Napoleon,  there- 
fore, did  not  wait  for  the  reply,  but  on  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  council  on  February  6th  Prince 
Eugene  delivered  to  Prince  Sch war tzen berg  the 
formal  proposal  for  the  hand  of  the  Archduchess 
Marie  Louise,  which  was  at  once  accepted,  and 
the  contract  signed.  The  answer  from  St.  Peters- 
burg, dispatched  on  February  4th,  was  practically 
a  refusal,  since  it  postponed  the  marriage  two 
years  on  the  ground  of  age.  It  did  not  reach 
Paris  until  after  the  closing  of  the  contract  with 
Austria. 

It  has  been  said,  and  with  a  certain  amount  of 
truth,  that  neither  the  breaking  off  of  the  mar- 
riage nor  the  discourtesy  that  accompanied  it  were 
the  cause  of  the  subsequent  war  between  France 
and  Russia.  But  if  they  did  not  cause  the  war 
the  marriage  might  very  well  have  prevented  it. 
No  doubt  the  main  cause  was  the  encouragement 
given  to  the  Poles,  and  tlie  large  (Jalician  addi- 
tion to  the  (Jrand  Duchy  of  Warsaw;  but  the 
marriage  would  probably  have  led  to  the  signature 
of  an  anti-Pidinh  treaty  ;  which  would  have 
damped  the  ardor  of  the  Poles,  and  to  some  ex- 
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tent  have  calmed  down  Uie  stioug  feeling  at  SL 
Petersbn  rg. 

Tlie  in  tin  i  ago,  supported  by  u  great  majority  of 
tlie  council,  and  pushed  forwaid  with  inom  ]»astc 
than  dignity,  was  on  iUa  pattern  of  that  of  Lomn 
XVL,  and  for  that  among  many  other  reasons 
wtm  never  popular  in  France.  It  was,  however, 
ronsnmniatcd  with  tlie  usual  extensive  signs  of 
rejoicing,  and  in  duo  time  the  birth  of  a  eon  waa 
regarded  as  a  pledge  for  tlie  cstablisiuneut  of  the 
Napoleonic  dynasty. 

And  thus  was  closed  the  period,  brief  but  preg- 
nant with  consequences  important  to  all  Euiope, 
that  connected  tho  Conference  of  Erfurt  with  the 
war  with  Austria  and  tho  second  marriage  of  Na- 
poleon. The  events  tliat  followed,  and  occupied 
tije  years  1810-1815^ — the  marriage,  tho  renewed 
difficulties  with  Spain,  tlie  alienation  of  8wedeUj 


the  encouragement  given  to  the  Poles,  and  the 

gradual  cooluesg  and  final  breach  with  Kussia,  are 
ch telly  known  as  having  been  snoceedeil  by  the 
eainpMign  tif  Afoscow.  Tlie  war  itself,  a^'grcssivt», 
ill  conducted,  and  deservedly  fatal  to  Napoleon, 
has  been  ftilly  described  by  many  who,  like  Segur, 
wci'Q  sharers  in  ita  dangers,  and  who  bear  testi- 
mony not  only  to  tho  courage  but  to  the  indom- 
itable endurance  of  the  French  soldiers*  Tho 
causes  leading  to  tho  war,  far  more  difficult  of  ex- 
jjhcatioii  than  tho  war  itself,  occn})y  the  latter 
jiart  of  M.  Vandal's  second  vnltnue,*  aud  are  un- 
folded and  related  there  in  a  manner  worthy  of 
the  earlier  portion  of  his  work,  and  calculated  to 
sustain  Ids  reputatiun  as  in  the  foremost  rank  of 
the  living  historians  of  France. 

♦  **  Nftijoluou  et  Alexandre,"    Par  Albert  VrtmlKl.     Parifl, 
ltt93. 
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By  Cuari.utte  McIlvain  Mo<jre, 

To  SPEAK  of  ancestral  homes  to  the  Kentnckian 
is  to  appeal  to  his  heart,  and  at  once  strike  a  re- 
sponsive chord  and  awaken  an  enthusiasm  that 
no  other  subject  would  arouse.  11  is  home  was 
ever  his  castle,  whether  it  was  tlie  primitive  cab- 
ins in  which  the  pioneers  lived  or  the  pretentions 
iiiid  elegant  residences  which  now  abound  through- 
out the  State.  Tho^c  tir^t  lionies  were  simply 
rows  of  the  conventional  log  cabins  of  Iho  times, 
built  on  the  four  sides  of  a  square,  tho  centre  of 
which  was  left  open  and  served  as  a  playgronnd, 
a  muster  field,  a  corral  for  the  domestic  animals 
and  a  storehouse  for  implements.  The  cabins 
thus  built  formed  a  fortress  for  defense  against 
hostile  Indians  who  then  infested  the  country, 
and  the  court   formed   an    iuclosure  where   the 
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settlkr's  cabin,  1TD3, 


women  and  children  would  be  safe  from  their  at- 
tacks* These  cabins  were  fnrnished  with  only 
tiie  rudest  conveniences  of  life.  The  bedstead 
was  nimle  by  forked  stakes  being  driven  in  the 
dirt  ilooi%  through  tho  prongs  of  which  poles  ex- 
tended to  cracks  in  the  wall,  and  over  wliicli  bnf- 
falo  skins  were  spread  for  a  mattress  and  bear- 
skins for  a  covering.  The  dining  table  was  a 
broad  pnnclieon  hewed  smooth  with  the  adz  and 
set  on  four  legs  of  wood  inserted  in  anger  holes 
at  the  corners.  For  seating  purposes  three-leg- 
ged stools  niado  in  the  same  way  were  weed. 
These  early  settlers  had  no  crockery  waro ;  ttieir 
table  ajipointments  were  wooden  phites,  trays, 
noggins,  bowls  and  trenchers  commonly  turned 
out  of  buckeye.     A  few  tin  cups,  pewter  plates 
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and  delf  cups  aiul  sjiiicers  weVe  Inxuries  brought 
from  the  old  country  and  nsed  only  oii  state  oc- 
casions. Tlie  ample  fireplace  filled  nearly  one  side 
of  the  house,  and  tlio  solitary  window  consisted  of 
an  0{>ening  in  the  wall  covered  with  paper  saturated 
with  bear's  grease.  The  opening  which  served  as 
a  door  was  hung  with  a  bulTalo  skin,  and  near  by 
was  suspend'jd  the  long-barreled  flintlock  rifle 
on  the  prongs  of  a  buck's  horn  pinned  to  the 
wall.  Whole  families  frequently  lived  in  one 
room  of  these  confined  cabins,  and  yet  the  Ken- 
tuckian's  homo  was  his  castle,  and  he  was  lord  of 
the  manor.  Notwithstanding  the  privations  of 
this  life,  it  was  not  without  its  ple.isures.  On  rainy 
days  and  in  the  evenings  the  merry  sound  of  the 
fiddle  was  heard  ;  and  the  men  in  their  buckskin 
liunting  shirts,  trousers  and  moccasins,  and  the 
women  in  their  homespun  linsey  gowns,  met  to- 
gether to  dance  the  Virginia  reel  or  play  blind- 
man's  buff  and  hide  and  seek  in  the  quadrangle; 
and  ofttimes  the  parties  gathered  together  for 
candy  pullings  and  made  the  cabins  ring  with 
their  merriment.  In  these  confined  cabins  the 
])ioneer8  lived,  ever  happy  at  their  humble  hearth 
and  home.  The  women  hackled  the  wild  nettle, 
carded  the  buffalo  wool,  spun  the  thread,  wove 
the  cloth  and  made  the  clothes,  while  the  men 
provided  game  for  the  table  and  cultivated  the 
corn  field  and  vegetable  garden  in  range  of  the 
rifles  of  the  fort,  sentinels  being  placed  on  guard 
to  protect  them  from  the  stealthy  approach  of 
the  hostile  Indians  who  kept  Kentucky  for  a 
hunting  ground  and  crept  upon  the  settlers  un- 
awares when  they  came  from  Ohio  in  small  par- 
ties on  their  periodical  raids  for  game,  and  were 
wont  to  attack  the  pioneers  in  the  woods  or  at  their 
work,  many  more  being  killed  by  these  ambush 
attacks  than  in  regular  encounters.  The  pioneer 
women  guarded  the  forts  in  the  absence  of 
their  husbands,  molded  the  bullets  for  their  rifles, 
doctored  the  sick,  and  kept  alive  in  the  settle- 
ments the  spirit  of  religion  they  had  brought 
with  them  from  the  old  country.  When  the  itin- 
erant minister  they  had  induced  to  visit  the  set- 
tlement had  turned  the  hourglass  for  the  third 
time  and  still  proceeded  with  his  discourse  the 
women  never  wearied,  but  heard  the  sermon  to 
the  end. 

When  the  daughters  of  Boone  and  Calloway 
were  captured  in  their  canoes  on  the  river  at 
Boonesborough  it  is  stated  that  they  fought  the 
Indians  with  their  paddles,  and  when  fimilly 
orercome  and  taken  captives  strewed  their  way 
with  pieces  of  their  clothing  that  their  trail 
viig^ht  be  followed  by  their  daring  kinsmen,  who 
toon  in  hot  pursuit.  Undaunted  even  when 
ned  with  the  tomahawk  if  they  did  not 


desist,  they  defied  the  Indians  and  continued  mark- 
ing their  course  by  dropping  bits  of  their  cloth- 
ing and  bending  and  breaking  twigs  along  the 
route.  Appreciating  the  value  of  live  captives 
and  believing  they  had  placed  a  sufficient  dis- 
tance between  themselves  and  their  pursuers,  the 
Indians  allowed  the  girls  to  have  their  own  way. 
The  trail  was  soon  found  by  Boone  and  his  com- 
panions, and  the  girls  were  rescued. 

At  times,  when  it  was  found  necessary  to  risk 
life  to  obtain  water,  these  pioneer  women  bravely 
marched  to  the  spring  and  filled  their  pails  under 
the  muzzles  of  the  rifles  of  concealed  Indians. 
When  their  cabins  were  attacked  by  the  savages 
the  determined  courage  shown  by  these  women 
has  few  parallels  in  history.  An  instance  is  re- 
corded when  the  Indians,  having  failed  to  force  the 
strong  door,  attempted  to  fire  the  cabin  and  re- 
peatedly applied  the  torch,  which  was  as  nnmy 
times  extinguished  by  these  intrepid  women. 
A  bravo  woman,  while  in  a  house  with  only  her 
daughter,  was  surprised  by  the  Indians  before 
she  had  time  to  bar  the  door,  and  one  of  the  sav- 
ages succeeded  in  gaining  entrance  to  the  house. 
The  brave  mother  was,  however,  too  quick  in 
closing  and  barring  the  door  for  another  to  enter, 
and  while  she  stood  guard  and  fought  the  out- 
side foes  the  daughter  with  an  ax  dispatched 
the  Indian  that  had  entered  the  house.  The 
pages  of  Kentucky's  history  are  full  of  naratives 
of  like  deeds  that  were  performed  by  these  women 
in  defense  of  their  homes,  deeds  of  valor  of  which 
men  might  be  proud,  and  at  the  same  time  they 
have  preserved  memories  of  the  tenderer  home 
life  around  their  firesides  that  have  ever  retained 
their  place  in  the  heart  of  the  true  Kentuckian. 
Gradually  these  forts  were  abandoned,  and  as  the 
country  became  less  infested  by  the  Indians 
small  log  cabins  witli  a  garden  patch  around  them 
formed  the  Kentucky  home  ;  but  not  until  the 
year  1789  is  there  any  record  of  a  brick  house 
having  been  built.  It  was  doubtless  then  a  mar- 
vel of  progrcFs,  as  it  is  now  a  monument  of  an 
tiquity. 

It  was  four  years  after  the  first  exploration 
party  blazed  its  w^ay  into  the  wilds  of  Kentucky, 
and  two  years  before  Boone  took  up  his  home  in 
the  wilderness  of  that  State,  that  Virginia  granted 
a  patent  to  Colonel  William  Chrisiian  for  2,000 
acres  of  land  on  the  waters  of  Beargrass  and 
Goose  Creeks.  This  was  dated  June  4!h.  1774. 
Two  years  later  thirteen  families,  under  Clark, 
made  a  settlement  by  the  P\dls  of  the  Ohio,  and 
in  1780  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  passed  an  act 
for  the  establishing  of  the  town  of  Louisville. 
Colonel  Christian  subsequently  deeded  1,000  acres 
of  this  original  tract  to  Alexander  Scott  Bullitt, 
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who  hrtd  married  his  daugbtor,  the  conuidoratioTi 
being  love  tiud  ulTenLinn.  Oue-hiilf  of  this  trat^t  was 
aftt?rvv!inl  tjoltl  to  Ca()taiii  Frfderj<^  ICdwunls,  who 
was  !i  retiietl  British  officer,  and  is  supposed  to 
Jiavc  hnilt  the  oJd  brirk  house  now  known  Ha  the 
Uerr  HomcHteud,  in  178fl  and  17%.  It  is  to-djiy 
the  oldest  house  standing  in  Kentucky,  at  id  built 
of  hrick  whioli  wus  man ttfaetn red  i>n  the  plaee, 
put  together  in  what  is  known  as  the  old  Flemish 
hond  stylo,  every  alternate  row  heini^  ]daoed  t-nd- 
wise  ;  the  result  is  a  hnilding  that  has  withslood 
the  ravages  of  time  for  a  tsentn ry»  and  is  in  snch 
a  state  of  preservation  that  it  bids  fuir  to  with- 
stand the  «torma  of  centuries  yet  to  come.  The 
wuIIb,  twenty-four  inches  tluok,  are  planted  on  a 
tirm  atone  foundation.  The  large  anil  spacious 
rooms  are  separated  by  a  wide  ImU  that  extends 
throiigji  tlie  building.  Tlio  only  attempt  at  orna- 
mentation is  found  in  the  woodwork  of  the  liall, 
which  ia  of  a  double-scroll  design,  Tijne  has  not 
passed  this  decoration  lightly  by,  and  tliere  is  but 
one  perfect  figure  remaining.  The  ceilings  are 
liigh,  ami  all  the  roouis  have  four  windows,  with 
eighteen  panes  of  glass  in  each.  The  windows  of 
the  lower  rooms  are  elevated  fully  ten  feet  from 
the  ground,  and  convey  the  idea  that  they  were 
thus  arranged  tia  a  protection  against  the  Indians, 
wdo  were  in  the  early  settlement  of  Kentucky 
held  in  such  terror  by  the  white  man.  Hard- 
wood mantels,  seven  feet  higli,  are  above  each 
fireplace,  eo  rpuiint  in  d ensign  that  it  is  a  wontler 
they  have  not  already  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
reJic  hu liters  who  invade  the  old  homesteads  of 
the  impoveriahed  aristoeratjy  of  the  South  in 
search  of  arjtiqniHes  to  decorate  the  homes  of  tlie 
vnnvfau  7'tr/it\  the  rising  aristocrats  of  the  jircs- 
eat  day.  The  doors  of  the  liouse^ — veritable 
relics  of  the  past — are  wide  and  low,  with  odd- 
lookir»g  juinels,  while  tlie  floors  of  white  ash  have 
been  polished  year  after  year  until  they  have  at- 
tained a  surface  that  more  olosely  resemblea  ivory 
than  wood.  A  grewsome  garret  runs  the  wliolo 
length  of  the  liouse,  and  invites  all  manner  of 
speculations  as  to  the  spooks  who  inhabit  it,  con- 
taining as  it  does  relics  of  bygone  days,  property 
of  those  who  endured  the  brunt  of  the  battle, 
braved  the  dangers  and  hardships  of  the  pioneer, 
and  whose  records  have  long  sfnce  been  closed, 
these  heirloouiH  being  all  now  left  to  remind  the 
present  gencratioii  of  a  historic  past  in  which 
their  ancestors  took  a  prominent  part.  In  either 
end  of  the  house  is  an  open  fireplace,  six  ft'ct 
wide,  containing  in  each  sutTicient  brick  to  build 
AU  ordinary  modern  house.  Six  large  flat  stone 
steps  fnrni  an  entrance  to  tlie  front  and  back,  and 
near  by  i'^  the  ohl  spring  house,  through  which 
rtnt»  the  clear,  cold  waters  of  a  spring  which  in 


the  records  of  history  or  the  annah  of  tradition 
has  never  been  known  to  fail. 

The  stone  used  in  tlie  building  was  quarried 
from  the  ledges  of  limestone  rooks  on  the  plnce, 
and  the  lime  for  mortar  and  plastering  was  ob- 
tained from  these  rocks  in  a  primitive  way.  The 
wood  used  in  the  lionse  was  all  grown  upon  tlie 
place,  and  sawed  with  the  ohl^fashioised  whip- 
saw  ;  the  workmanship  of  both  the  interior  and 
exterior  of  the  buih!ing»  though  severely  |>lain»  is 
of  the  tinest  kinil,  and  would  pnt  to  bliame  tlie 
architeelure  of  the  many  hastily  built  lionsep  of 
the  proaetit  time*  so  flimsy  in  construction  and 
finish.  The  pcnciltngs  between  the  bricks  are  as 
smooth  and  Htie  as  if  they  were  to  form  the  frame- 
work of  a  jvicture.  So  thorough  is  the  workman- 
ship in  e\m'y  detail*  it  is  evident  tlmt  several 
years  wei*e  rerjiiired  to  complete  the  house,  ('ap- 
tain  Edwards  brought  to  his  colonial  home  his 
miiitary  training  and  instincts  and  his  Etiglish 
ideas.  His  house  was  the  centre  of  neighborly 
gatherings,  and  a  warm  vein  of  social  life  was  in- 
fused into  tlii;^  pioneer  community.  Thev  gatliered 
together  to  eat,  drink  and  he  merry,  aTid  to  dis- 
cuss the  gossip  of  the  neighborhood  over  a  good 
square  meab  at  which  the  flowing  bowl  was  never 
missing  to  lend  its  potency  to  tins,  Uftt  a  *' feast 
of  fancy,"  but  a  '*  flow  of  soul.''  The  ample 
rooms  and  ciieery,  open  0ref>lace8  were  well 
adapted  for  such  gatherings.  Not  only  was  the 
house  known  as  the  cradle  of  the  now  |>roverbial 
Kentucky  hospital it_v,  but  tliere  on  Sundays  the 
nucleus  of  tlie  first  Christian  church  in  this  sec- 
tion held  some  of  its  earliest  and  most  fruitful 
meetings.  The  congregation*  sitting  on  impro* 
vised  seats  of  boards  supported  by  rush-l>ottom 
chairs,  listened  to  the  Scripture  as  expounded  by 
Alexander  Campbell.  Another  famous  preacher 
in  tliose  days  wits  Ehler  John  Smith,  commonly 
called  *'  Raccoon  Jtdni/*  from  the  cap  of  r«ccoon 
skin  he  invariably  wore.  Out  of  these  meetiTigs 
grew  the  Beiirgrass  ('hri;5tiaTi  Church,  one  of  the 
oldefet  of  its  de!iom illation  in  the  State. 

Many  traditions  cling  around  the  old  home- 
stead— tales  of  bloody  *leed8  and  tierce  encount* 
era  that  have  descended  from  sire  to  son,  and 
have  lost  nothing  hi  the  telling  as  generation 
after  geueratitm  bus  passed  away,  leaving  the 
fi:aditions  to  be  perfietuated  and  adding  their 
halo  of  r'lmance  to  the  ohl  liomestead.  thereby 
enhancing  tlie  interest  in  this  oldest  of  Kentucky's 
ancestral  homes.  During  the  War  of  lKlv%  when 
the  report  was  brought  tliat  the  Indiaus  were  on 
a  raid,  and  had  crossed  the  Ohio  at  the  mouth  of 
Harrod's  Creek,  the  women  of  the  neighborhood 
were  hastily  gathered  tosfether  atid  lodged  for 
safety  in  tlie  old  Heir  House,  then  the  strongest 
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liorsu  iipoii  wliicli  she  liiid  ridden  to  lier 
deatli,  to  escape  fi  piirsning  Indian, 
celioed  on  the  graveled  driveway.  Tlio 
lioiiu'stead,  wJiieh  had  hetvn  the  bcciio 
of  brightness  and  revelry  during  tlio 
reign  of  its  brilliant  mistress,  came  to 
bo  shunned  during  tbo  period  of  nionrii* 
iug,  juid  regarded  as  an  uncanny  place 
ill  wliicli  to  pa.ss  the  night* 

Captain  Edwards  soon  followed  his 
wife  to  tho  grave,  and  in  1813  the 
cstutG  paeeed  into  tlie  hands  of  John 
Herr,  and  has  since  been  known  us  the 
**  Herr  Homestead,''  This  John  Herr 
was  a  native  of  Lancaster  County, 
Pennsylvania,  and  wa^  among  the  early 
fietllora  who  penetrated  tlio  wilderness 
and  came  to  Kentucky.  Ho  settled  in 
Jefferson  C'ounty,  in  what  wjia  known 
f-  as   the  Dutch   Settlement.     He  was    j\ 

man  of  powerful  physique^  six  feet  two 
inclies  in  heiglit,  muEcnlar  and  brawny, 
and    noted  in  the   sottlemeut  for   his 
pbyaical  prowess,  anil  enjoyed  the  repu- 
tation of  being  the  best  cornshucker  and  rifle  shot 
in  the   neigh borbood.     A  blacksmith  by  trade, 
Jolm  IJerr  was  a  fair  type  of  Longfellow  a  hero  of 
the  world-renowned  poem,  *'  The  Village  Black- 
smith.*'    He  was  a  great  nuui  in  the  region,  and 
captain  of  the  Dutcli  Hettlement  Rifle  Company, 
whicli  met  and  contested  as  marksmen  with  rival 
companies  for  quarters  of  beef  and  otlier  prizes. 
On  one  occasion  ho  caught  some  of  the  members 
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fortress  of  defense  in  the  wilderness  of 
Kentucky.  There  they  remained,  liappy, 
no  doubt,  in  spite  of  tlieir  anxiety,  until 
a  courier    announced    the  danger  was 
passed  and  they  could  safely  return  to 
their   homes.     Years  he- 
fore  the  house  came  into 
possession    of    tlie    Herr 
family    Major   Edward8*s  ,^^ 

wife  met  with  a  tragic  .  -fT^^^x  ^ 
death  at  the  very  portal 
of  lier  liome,  and  for  long 
afterward  the  house  was 
held  in  superstitions  awe 
by  all  tho  people  of  the 
neighborhood  ;  grcwsome 
Bounds  were  said  to  dis- 
turb the  solemn  stillneaa  .>r*^ ^♦^^--'^^  1 
of  theniirht  as  the  ghost 
of  Mrs.  Edwards  restlessly 
paced  the  lonely  garret, 
and  the  stamping  of  the 
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most  beautiful  parts  of  Kentucky,  on  a  green 
knoll  ci>innijin(liiig  a  fine  view  of  the  rolling 
country,  the  oM  house  remains  a  monitor  of  the 
]>;ist.  The  grounds  adjoin  thu  old  Woodlawn 
lUce  Traolv,  famous  thirty  years  ago,  and  which 
was  once  a  i)art  of  tlic  original  tract  granted  to 
Colonel  William  Chri.stian.  Near  by  is  the  old 
Taylor  Place,  where,  in  the  quiet  family  burying 
ground,  tlieremaius  of  President  Taylor  repose. 
Even  the  servauls  about  this  old  home  seem  to 
belong  to  the  past  generation  and  are  in  thorough 
harmony  with  the  dignified  atmosphere  of  the 
place.  Uncle  Ilarvey,  with  his  grizzled,  woolly 
liead,  his  patriarchal  appearance  and  courteous 
and  urbane  demeanor,  seems  a  relic  of  the  past; 
and  Aunt  Afarthy,  with  the  regulation  turban,  as 
she  ]»eer8  through  the  kitchen  window,  looks  as 
if  she  might  have  stepped  out  of  a  picture,  and 
only  dispelled  the  illusion  and  roused  mo  from 
my  reverie  as  she  called  from  her  domain,*' 'Poars 
to  me,  Mars  John,  if  you  sits  dar  mnsin*  much 
longer,  dat  fried  chicken  and  corn  bread  'ill  all  bo 
spiled." 

There  are  two  houses  neither  so  pretentious  in 
design  or  construction  as  the  old  Ilerr  Homestead, 
but  which  from  their  historic  associations  possess 
a  national  interest — the  old  homes  where  were 
born  the  two  men  who  6ha{>ed  the  destinies  of  the 
Union  and  the  Confederacy.  Both  Keutnckians 
and  less  than  a  year's  difference  in  their  ages,  the 


similarity  in  the  early  lives  of  these  two  leaders 
ends  there  ;  that  of  Abraham  Lincoln  having 
beeii  passed  in  poverty,  amid  lowly  and  cheerless 
surroundings,  while  the  childhood  of  Jefferson 
Davis  was  associated  with  the  most  pleasant  en- 
vironments. The  log  house  known  as  the  Berry 
Cabin,  in  which  Abraham  Lincoln  was  born,  is 
now  moss-grown  and  going  to  decay  ;  and  the  neub 
frame  house  in  which  Jefferson  Davis  passed  the 
first  few  months  of  his  life  has  been  torn  down  to 
make  way  for  a  church.  It  v/jis  situated  on  the 
old  State  road,  nine  miles  from  ITopkinsvillo,  once 
a  great  stagecoach  route.  In  1884  several  gentle- 
men purchased  the  property  and  presented  it  to 
Mr.  Davis,  who  in  turn  conveyed  it  to  the  Bethel 
Methodist  Church,  when  the  old  homestead  was 
torn  down,  and  upon  its  site  a  handsome  church 
building  was  crecle<l,  to  bo  a  nuirk  for  future  gen- 
erations of  the  exact  spot  where  the  Pn  sident  of 
the  Southern  Confederacy  was  born.  And  thus 
it  has  been,  and  thus  it  should  continue  to  be, 
that  as  decay  claims  the  roof  that  sheltered  the 
cradle,  if  possible  the  ground  which  the  roof  tree 
covered  should  bo  dedicated  to  a  sacred  use,  and 
either  a  chui*ch,  a  school,  an  asylum  or  a  monu- 
ment mark  the  birthplace  of  our  national  heroes. 
As  the  Arab  clings  to  his  horse  the  Kentnckiaii 
clings  to  his  home,  and  can  always  be  misetl  to  a 
pitch  of  enthusiasm  or  moved  to  tears  at  the  first 
chord  of  "  My  Old  Kentucky  Home." 
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By  LixziK  Magie. 


Paul  Ghkwoky  distributed  programmes  and 
sold  little  cornuco|)iiis  of  bonbons  in  a  largo  West- 
ern theatre  many  years  ago.  Ho  was  a  little  fel- 
low, with  pale  face  and  golden  hair  and  blue  eyes; 
such  big,  pretty  blue  eyes.  Bnt  PauPs  eyes  did 
not  dance  and  sparkle,  they  moved  about  slowly 
and  sadly,  for  ho  was  always  thinking  of  his  poor 
mother  at  home.  The  place  Paul  and  his  mother 
called  home  was  a  bare,  comfortless  garret  in  an 
old,  rickety  house.  There,  early  and  late,  Mrs. 
Gregory  sewed  for  a  downtown  tailor,  who  |>aid  her 
but  poorly  for  the  coarse  work  her  slender  hands 
could  scarcely  do.  But  the  rent  must  be  paid 
and  food  and  fuel  must  be  bought,  and  her  little 
orphan  boy  must  be  well  clothed  or  ho  would  lose 
his  place  at  the  theatre,  and  with  it  his  salary  of 
two  dollars  a  week.  So  the  worn  and  tired 
mother  kept  steadily,  wearily  at  work  while  the 
tears  rolled  down  her  sunken  cheeks,  and  her 


long-drawn  sighs  were  mingled  with  the  moaning 
of  the  wind. 

Meanwhile  Paul,  with  his  childish  heart  so 
full  of  hope  and  courage,  and  his  busy  brain  cou- 
etructing  castles  in  the  air,  performed  his  simple 
duties  almost  joyously. 

Some  three  or  four  months  afCcr  his  engage- 
ment at  tho  theatre,  when  the  days  wcmc  growing 
shorter  and  tho  nights  longer  and  colder,  Mrs. 
Gregory's  rapidly  failing  health  began  to  become 
evident  even  to  Paul.  He  determined  to  do  his 
utmost  to  add  to  his  slender  income  and  to  relieve 
his  poor  mothor  of  the  necessity  of  toiling  so 
constantly.  And  dwelling  npon  it,  his  jonng 
ambition  so  increased  that  he  thought  it  quite 
possible  they  would  soon  bo  able  to  move  into' 
better  and  more  cheerful  quarters,  and  perhaps 
by  springtime,  when  berries  were  ripe,  they 
could  treat  themselves  to  some  ereHm  to  eat  with 
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tl»em,  and  tliey  could,  p^rliaps,  buy  a  new  rocker, 
and  bis  mother  eltould  huvc  a  new  dress  and  bon- 
net, and  ever  bo  many  things. 

Oh,  tlie  rosy  dreitma  of  youtli,  the  pfolden 
propliecies  of  glad  yunng  hearts,  how  seldom  arc 
thoy  realized  \    ITow  seldom  ?    Are  they  ever? 

In  one  of  these  liopefid  mood«,  saftened  by  the 
ten<ier  recolh'ction  of  his  niothcr'a  pittient  face, 
Paul  reached  the  theatre  or>e  afternoon.  It  waa 
early.  The  doorg  were  not  yet  open  to  the  pnlilic. 
lie  had  secured  his  supply  of  proij^rfinunea  from 
the  oHice,  and  waa  arraiicring  the  little  eornnccjpins 
in  the  bonbon  basket,  when  one  of  the  ushers  came 
up  to  him. 

'*8;tv,  hoy,  are  yon  goinjr  to  be  in  the  opera  ?'' 

**  What  o[)eni  *t"  askctl  Find,  looking  up, 

*'Tlie  jnvrnile  opera  the  boss  id  getting  up  for 
the  holidnvri/'* 

•*  I  hadn't  heard  aimnt  it,"  said  I'anl»  growing 
interested.     **  Are  you  goiui^  to  In?  in  it  ?" 

'*  Me?  No-o  !*^  was  the  indignant  reply.  '*It'fi 
jnTeitile*— ftll  kids,  you  know."  The  usher  was  a 
young  man  of  fifteen,   Paul  was  a  tdiild  of  twelve. 

Upon  iur|»iiry  Paul  nscertarneil  tlie  piirtictdari?. 
Martin  Mordannt,  owrjer  and  nninager  of  llie 
theatre^  had  advertised  for  children  to  take  part 
in  a  cornic  opera  to  bo  produced  on  certain  after- 
noons during  tho  holidays.  Tln»6e  selected  for 
tlio  prin(U[>als  were  to  he  woU  jiaiil.  l'\>r  a  mo- 
ment Pun  Is  heart  beat  high  with  liope.  What  if 
he  sljouhl  try^  and  bo  one  of  the  cfiost*n  ones  ! 

Tho  next  day  impulsive  little  Paul  presented 
liiinself  to  Mordanut  a??  an  applicant. 

**<*un  yon  sing  'f  grutHv  askoil  the  manager. 

*'Yea,  Mr/' answered  Paul,  adding,  modestly, 
"ard  at't.  too,  I  think." 

lie  had  a  good  ojiiiiiou  of  himself,  this  san- 
guij?c  little  hero  ;  .a  good  opinion  that  was  not 
arrogatit  conceit,  but  eimple,  honest  confidence 
and  j)ri«ie. 

**Y.in  think  TManglied  Mr,  Mordaunt,  "Well, 
we'll  fee — ^wt?1l  gee.  IJuL  aiti't  y«Mi  Iho  Ijonbon 
Imy  ?**  ho  asked,  taking  him  roughly  by  the 
Khntildt^r  and  looking  htrii  closely  in   the  face. 

PatipH  l>eart  8;ink  within  hiin.  He  answered, 
briefly  : 

•*  Yes,  fir;  but  Tom  Chester  says  he'll  look 
after  my  duties  in  the  afternoon  if  I  get  a  part 
i  I  the  oficra.  1*11  bo  on  ham!  at  uiglit,  as  nsuaK 
sir.  Oh,  pleai»p,  sir/'  [)leaded  Pant,  thinking  of 
the  promise  to  pay  well,  **  let  me  try  !" 

Tears  were  gailiering  in  tho  big  blue  eyei*,  but 
Mordannt  did  nob  notice  I  hem. 

Not  on  recount  of  I  he  manly,  pallietic  ap[irnl 
ui«ide  to  liitn^ — that  had  no  cITect  u[)on  the  stony 
heart  of  i^lartin  Mordaunt — bat  becaneo  of  the 
truly  beautiful  voice  and  rare  talent  of  the  child. 


Paul  Gregory  was  chosen  and  assigned  a  leading 
part—the  part  of  Ralph  in  tho  pretty  opera  ol 
'*  Pinafore."  It  will  ho  renjprnbered  that  this 
was  '*  many  years  ago,''  when  *' Pinafore"  was 
**  young  and  charming.'^ 

Those  wt?re  busy,  happy  days  for  Paul  ;  and 
even  Mrs.  Gregory's  wan  faco  seemed  not  so  wan 
as  usual. 

At  last  tho  day  of  the  perfurmance  dawned. 
Tho  morning  hours  passed  away.  The  curtain 
rose  at  two.  Tho  opera  progressed.  The  plaint- 
ive notes  of  **The  Nigluingule's  Song"  wero 
played,  the  prelude  to  Ralph\s  entrance.  Ho 
commenced  Ida  song  before  he  mjido  his  appear- 
ance. His  voice  was  not  lond  and  echoing.  It 
was  clear  and  high  and  melodious.  It  did  not 
rush  on  its  hearera,  but  llofitt*(l  to  them  softly,  lov* 
ingly,  and  covered  them  with  its  caressing  sweet- 
ness. It  held  the  attetition  of  everyone.  Eager 
eyes  watched  atixionsly  tiie  wing  from  which  tho 
little  singer  soon  appeared.  Slowly^  graeefnlly, 
prettily  shy,  yet  not  forgetful  of  the  character  ho 
played,  llie  little  fellow  advanced  to  tho  centre  of 
the  stage.  His  motlier,  with  tfie  tears  of  prido 
in  her  oyes  and  a  euiilo  on  her  face,  waved  he-* 
handkerchief  toward  her  little  son.  Paul's  friend.* 
autl  acquaintances  present  applauded  faintly  at 
tho  closing  of  his  song.  This  gave  him  courage. 
In  the  short  interval  before  his  nuxt  song  Paul 
caught  si^ht  of  liis  mother's  pleai^ed  face,  ami 
strongly  wished  to  make  her  jnetly  inouil  of  him. 
Ho  threw  oif  the  slight  gliynesa  he  luui  fett  until 
now,  and  whicli  had  been  euppoaud  by  many  to 
be  a  woli-a-isumed  air  of  listlessness,  and  com- 
mencetl  the  next  song  with  a  stronger  voice, 
thrilliTig  with  Iho  lovo  it  expressed.  His  fair  faco 
was  ttirned  u|Mvari],  aud  was  illniuiiiated  with  an 
expression  of  ailoratinn,  as  if  he  really  loved  tho 
maiden  whoso  praises  he  was  siugiug.  He  wim 
doing  well,  and  felt  he  was  appreciated.  He  wim 
eager,  erjthui^iastic,  inspired.  Tho  electric  wax u 
of  sympatliy  anil  harmony  with  tho  auJienco 
pervaded  hiu),  lie  was  conscious  of  their  &\\- 
probatirrn  ere  thev  demonstrated  it;  thereforo 
at  the  conclnsioti  of  his  song  tlie  thiinderoiiB  ap- 
phiiiso  that  raug  Ihroogh  tlic  house  did  not  at  all 
disturb  lain.  Boiiquels  of  ros^es,  which  were  orig- 
inally intemled  for  others,  rained  at  his  feet.  IIo 
modestly  acknowlrdgt'd  them,  and  responded  to 
un  en  ilmsi.isiic  encore.  Ho  had  done  well.  He 
was  pleased  with  himself.  Ilia  success  was  as- 
sured* 

Ijjtto  that  night  the  little  hero  and  bis  mother 
trudged  through  llie  snow-laden  streets  to  thei:* 
garret  houie,  and  the  rofies^-impromptn  tributes 
to  Pard's  gmat  triumph — were  carefully  placed 
in  broken  cups  and  bowls.     Although  the  littlo 
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form  shivered  under  the  thin  bedclothes,  Paul  had 
hnppy  dreams  thnt  night. 

In  an  elegantly  furnished  bedchamber,  warm, 
attractive/  comfortable,  Martin  Mordaunt  fell 
asleep  thinking  of  Panl.  He  had  not  failed  to 
notice  the  little  fellow's  phenomenal  success,  and 
was  already  forming  plans  whereby  he  could  make 
capital  out  of  it. 

All  over  the  city  people  wore  talking  of  little 
Paul  Gregory.  ^lordaunt  had  many  inquiries 
concerning  him  from  shrewd  theatrical  managers 
with  an  eye  to  business,  but  he  sent  them  away 
without  satisfaction.  He  made  extravagant  prom- 
ises to  the  boy,  and  Paul  and  his  mother  were 
filled  with  delight  in  anticipation  of  the  great 
change  in  store  for  them. 

At  the  end  of  the  week  it  was  a  bitter  disap- 
pointment to  Paul  to  receive  not  more  than  two 
dollars  in  addition  to  his  regular  salary.  True, 
lliis  was  a  great  iielp  to  them,  but  he  had  ex- 
pected more,  for  had  not  Ihtiiercup,  the  little 
sister  of  Mordau nt's ^^rwr^^,  whispered  to  him  that 
slie  Mas  going  to  get  ten  dollars  for  her  part  ? 
But  Paul  had  not  yet  realized  the  truth  of  the  say- 
ing, "  For  unto  everyone  that  hath  shall  bo  given, 
and  he  shall  have  abundance;  but  from  him  that 
hath  not  shall  bo  taken  away  even  that  which  ho 
hath.''  Tliereforo  the  injustice  sank  deep  into 
his  heart ;  but  he  consoled  himself  by  thinking  of 
the  future. 

Shortly  after  the  holiday  performance  the  com- 
pany booked  for  one  week  at  Mordaunt's  theatre 
in  the  latter  ])art  of  January  notified  the  manager 
that  they  Avould  be  unable  to  fulfill  their  engage- 
ment. About  this  time  the  papers  had  a  great  deal 
to  say  about  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  from  the  ex- 
treme cold  weather.  In  an  unusual  fit  of  benevo- 
lence Mordaunt  conceived  the  idea  of  filling  in  that 
week  with  a  performance  of  the  juvenile  opera 
company,  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  the  benefit 
of  the  poor.  Accordingly  he  called  the  children 
together  for  rehearsal,  and  began  to  get  out  the 
advertisements.  Taking  advantage  of  the  hit 
Panl  had  made,  he  determined  to  use  his  name  as 
:i  drawing  card.  Therefore,  a  week  or  so  before 
Paul's  second  appearance  before  the  public,  the 
billboards  were  covered  with  this  annoancemeut : 

SPBCIA.L   EnG\OEMENT   O? 

LITTLE  PAUL   GREGORY, 
The  Wokdeeful  Child  Vocalist. 

Paul  had  been  told  that  he  was  to  receive  ten 
flollan  for  this  engagement,  and  he  went  home 
to  his  sick  mother  with  the  joyful  news.  He  was 
saddened  by  the  sight  of  his  mother's  wan  face, 

'  be  whistled  cheerily  just  to  show  her  how 
Cnl  he 


^'Only  a  few  more  days,  mamma,''  he  said,  as 
he  kissed  her — ''only  a  few  more  days  and' it 
will  bo  over  with,  and  I'll  have  the  money  in  my 
hands.  And  who  knows,  if  I  succeed  as  before, 
it  may  lead  to  something  better  right  off,  and 
then  you  won't  have  to  work  any  more.  Cheer 
up — cheer  up,  little  mother.  Only  a  few  more 
days." 

The  bitter  winter  weather  continued,  and  when 
Paul  came  home  that  night  his  little  hands  and 
feet  were  numb  with  cold,  and  his  mother  sat  be- 
fore a  firelcss  hearth. 

"Only  a  few  days  more,"  murmured  Paul,  as 
he  fell  asleep. 

Monday  night,  in  spite  of  the  severity  of  tho 
weather,  the  theatre  was  full  of  enthusiastic  peo- 
ple, who  greeted  Paul  with  cheers  when  he  ap- 
peared. Ilis  only  sorrow  was  that  his  mother  was 
not  there  to  witness  his  success  and  smile  her 
pleasure  at  him.  But  she  was  not  strong,  and  it 
was  too  cold  for  her  to  venture  out  in  her  thin 
garments  and  walk  so  far.  If  she  only  had  a 
better  pair  of  shoes  and  could  ride  !  Paul  deter- 
mined that  she  should  be  there  the  next  night,  at 
all  events ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  performance  he 
sought  Mr.  Mordaunt  and  requested  a  moment  in 
private.  He  found  the  manager  in  the  cozy  re- 
ception room  in  the  front  of  the  theatre,  sur- 
rounded by  a  few  of  his  gay  friends.  They  were 
evidently  about  to  leave,  for  they  were  putting  on 
their  coats  and  wraps.  Mordaunt  stood  by  the 
side  of  a  young  lady,  robed  in  costly  furs,  and 
who  looked  very  much  like  little  Buttercup,  It 
was  \\\^  fianci'c,  lie  left  her  side  and  came  for- 
ward with  ill-concealed  annoyance  at  the  intru- 
sion. It  was  perhaps  a  bold  thing  for  Paul  to  do, 
but  he  asked  the  manager  to  advance  him  one 
dollar  of  his  salary. 

''YouVo  rather  impatient,  ain't  you,  coming 
around  after  money  as  soon  as  the  curtain  goes 
down  ?"  growled  the  man.  **  Can't  you  wait  till 
you've  earned  it  ?" 

"But,  please,  Mr.  ^lordaunt,  I  don'c  want  it 
for  myself  ;  1  want  it  to  buy  shoes  for  my  mother, 
so  she  can  come  to  the  tiieatre  to-morrow  night. 
I  can  do  so  much  better  when  she's  here  t«'  see 
me,  you  know,"  said  the  lad,  with  a  vague  hope 
that  Mordaunt  would  see  that  it  was  to  his  own 
interest  to  have  J^ln^s  mother  present. 

''Haven't  anything^  less  than  ten  dollars,  and 
you  can't  change  that,  I  suppose,"  saitl  the  nnin- 
ager,  carefully  buttoning  up  his  fur-trimmed 
overcoat. 

"  But  I  can  soon  get  it  changed,"  said  Panl, 
eagerly. 

'*  Oh,  do  hurry  up,  ilart !"  said  tho  young  lady, 
impatiently. 
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*'Uiiu  away»  Loy ;  I  liavcn't  tinio  to  bother 
with  yoti  now,"' said  the  n)iuiagoi\  turning  qnickly 
iiwjiy  from  Paul  juul  taking  the  liuly's  arn).  The 
little  throng*  Ungbing  and  jesting  aa  they  wont, 
passed  out  to  tlieir  carriages. 

'*]iut,  Mr.  Jlordaunt — — "cried  Paul,  appeal* 
inglj,  as  that  man,  coldly  iiidiircrcnt,  hnishcd  hy 
biuu 

Not  another  glance,  not  even  a  thought,  was 


gitiaheil  one  hy  oop,  and  etill  Paul  stood  there  in 
mute  despair,  and  was  only  roused  hy  hcing 
pushed  rudely  into  the  street  by  the  unsympa- 
thetic watch  man. 

While  little  Paul  walked  through  the  cold,  de- 
serted etreets,  with  his  hfart  bowed  down  with 
grief,  I^fordannt  and  ids  friends  eat  in  a  magnif- 
icent fifvlonn,  dririking  costly  wines  nnd  catirig 
rare  viand  a* 


'  .^r 


•»• 
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bestowed  on  the  pathetic  little  figure  in  tho  door. 
Ifo  had  asked  for  only  ono  of  the  hundreds  of 
dollurs  which  had  that  ovoning  rolled  into  Mor- 
daunt's  coffers  from  the  people,  from  the  people 
who,  attracted  hy  tho  name  of  little  Paul  Greg- 
ory, had  come  to  hear  hiui  sing — only  one  of  the 
many  dollars — and  it  had  been  refused, 

Paul  stood  in  the  grand  entrance^  listless,  mo- 
tionless, gnzinoj  vacantly  after  the  handsome  car- 
riages.    The  lights  in    the   theatre  were  cxtin- 


What  grand  opportunities  for  doing  good  were 
open  to  til  is  man  with  his  splendid  fortnne ! 
IIow  much  distress  ho  con  hi  relievo,  how  many 
miseries  avert,  what  noble  deeds  he  conld  accorM- 
plish— were  the  generous  heart  not  lacking  I 
llow  murh  he  could  have  benefited  little  Paul, 
that  worthy  hid,  yet  what  mean  advantages  he 
hcartlegely  took  of  him  ! 

The  snow  bad  fallen  heavily  in  the  night,  and 
tho  next  morning  Paul  was  out  early,  working. 


TO 
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with  All  old  snow  sliovel,  before  some  fashionable 
rcsiclcncea. 

Ikave,  ninbitioiis  little  Paul  !  AIii?,  that  vour 
energies  were  not  equal  to  your  aspirations  I 

lie  hojMjd  to  earn  before  the  night  enongh  to 
biy  his  mother  a  j^air  of  overshoes.  lie  worked 
bird  all  day,  but  tlio  darkness  came  on  early,  and 
tl'.e  lowering  sky  llireatened  another  heavy  fall  of 
snow.  lie  had  earned  fifty  cents  already,  but  he 
needed  ten  cents  more.  Perhai)s  the  man  would 
sell  him  the  slioes  for  fifty  cents.  lie  wouhl  go 
and  see. 

The  wind  was  blowing  cold  and  chill.  He  run 
along  the  street  as  well  as  his  benumbed  legs 
would  carry  him.  To  escape  a  sudden  gust  of 
wind  he  sought  shelter  beside  a  tall  fence.  He 
leaned  against  it  for  support  and  rest,  for  he  was 
tired,  very  tired,  })oor  little  Paul  I  And  he  was 
hungry,  too,  for  he  had  worked  Iiard  all  day 
without  food.  The  icy  chill  that  numbed  his 
weary  feet  crept  slowly  through  his  slender  frame. 


and  he  sank  upon  the  snow.  In  the  bare  old 
garret  the  patient  n^other  watched  and  waited 
for  her  little  boy  in  vain.  In  vain  the  eager 
audience  called  loudly  for  the  raising  of  the 
curtain. 

By  the  first  dull  light  of  the  dreary  dawn  an 
early  passer-by  read  on  a  high  board  wall  these 
words  : 

Foa  TQK  Hentefit  of  th  c.  Po:»x 

Special    ENr.AGEMEXT  or 

IJTTLE   PAUL   GREGORY. 

The  Wo.irEKFUL  Child  Vocalist. 

And  l)eneath.  half  buried  in  the  snow,  lay  little 
Paul  Gregory,  frozen  to  death. 

Kind  fate  had  spared  the  loving  mother  the 
knowledge  of  her  darling's  death,  for  she  had 
died  alone  while  waiting  for  her  boy. 

Mother  and  son  were  buried  together,  and  the 
expenses  were  defrayed  by  Martin  iMordaunt  from 
the  receipts  of  the  first  night's  performance  for 
the  benefit  of  the  poor. 
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Bv  Lvi»iA  HoVT  Fakmbk. 


"Hk  who  has  not  seen  Jerusalem  has  never 
Been  a  beautiful  city,"  was  written  in  the  Tal- 
mud s. 

Ijct  us  take  a  brief  glimpse  of  the  social  life  in 
this  memorable  city  about  C4  a.d. 

The  view  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem  from  the 
Mount  of  Olives  was  sublime.  It  seemed  a  strong 
and  almost  im[)regnable  city.  A  triple  high  wall 
rose  beyond  tlio  brook  Kedron  and  inclosed  the 
entire  city,  save  on  one  side,  where  the  sheer 
precipice  of  rocks  rendered  approach  seemingly 
impossible  ;  therefore  on  this  side  there  was  but 
a  single  wall.  The  principal  wall  had  many 
to  .vers  of  unequal  height,  of  which  the  most  nota- 
ble were  Ilippicus,  Phasjelus  and  Mariamne.  The 
Tower  of  Mariamne,  built  by  Herod  the  (xreat  in 
honor  of  one  of  his  wives,  was  surmounted  by 
buildings  very  stately  and  ormimcntal. 

The  gorgeous  Palace  of  Ilerod  the  (rreat  could 
be  seen  rising  behind  these  three  towers,  occupying 
the  northwest  of  the  Upper  ('ity.  From  the  dis- 
tance of  the  Mount  of  Olives  theae  towers  and  im- 
posing palace  could  only  be  observed  in  outline. 
The  city  apiieared  from  that  point  to  be  a  mass 
of  houses  closely  grou|)ed  together,  with  flat  roofs 
•  terraces  which  looked  like  so  many  little  cubes 

white  stone  against  the  blue  sky.  Somewhat 
e  pretentious  villas  were  dotted  up  and  down 


the  hills,  for  the  city  of  Jerusalem  comprised 
within  its  borders  both  hills  and  valleys.  But 
the  crowning  glory  of  the  city  was  the  Temple, 
on  Mount  Moriah,  with  its  walls  of  dazzling  white 
marble  and  roofs  of  g(dd  studded  with  goldeu 
spikes,  which,  shining  in  the  sunlight,  caught  the 
eye  of  the  pilgrim  and  riveted  his  gaze  from 
whatever  side  he  might  approach  this  imposing 
city. 

Of  the  many  cities  of  the  Kast,  Jerusalem  the 
Beautiful  excelled  them  all  in  splendor.  Ilerod 
the  Great  had  adorned  the  city  with  costly  ed- 
ifices. Spacious  forums,  tiieatres,  gymnasiums 
and  graceful  colonnades  testified  to  his  lavish  ex- 
penditure. But  the  great  achievement  of  his  life 
was  the  rebuilding  of  the  glorious  Temple,  which 
was  of  such  noble  proportions  that  nil  the  tem- 
ples of  Kome  might  have  been  placed  within  its 
ample  courts. 

Jerusalem  was  built  upon  four  hills,  Zion,  Mo- 
riah, A(Ma  and  IWzetha.  On  Zion,  in  the  Higher 
or  U[>per  C-ity,  was  the  Palace  of  the  King.  This 
structure  was  of  glistening  white  marble.  The 
lofty  towers  and  turrets  added  grace  and  beauty 
to  tiie  exterior  outline,  while  the  green  groves 
and  gardens  surrounding  the  royal  residence  gave 
the  needed  touch  of  nature  which  always  enhances 
art.     The  spacious  a])artmcnts  within  were  fur- 
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nielietl  witli  resjnl  splendor,  the  articles  of  furni- 
ture being  of  niro  dfsigiis  niado  of  costly  wnnds, 
wliilo  the  smaller  oni:im(*iits  innl  viirioua  vasoa 
ftiHl  table  BtTvice  u-ero  of  trolil  and  silver* 

Mouixtg  Moriah  ami  Zinii  faced  cnicli  other  aoroas 
the  narrow  and  deep  Valley  of  tlio  TyropODon, 
Ziou  heinsf  tlm  Inftiest  elevation  in  Jernsalem. 
Thfse  two  lidla  were  connecLtnl  with  a  colonnaded 
ranscway  bnilt  between  the  Temple  and  tiie 
Uoyal  l^uhice  npon  Zion'.s  crest.  Behind  the 
Sanctuary  stood  Uic  Tower  of  Antonia,  a  gi;[rantiG 
fortress,  erected  nj^on  a  huge  rock,  ami  cleaving 
the  air  hy  ita  highest  tower  full   seventy  cnbifce 

iiigi.. 

Leavifig  the  >[i>unt  of  Olives  and  noaring  the 
city,  one  ndghl;  note  the  crowds  p!i.s*;ing  in  and 
ont  of  the  gates  of  this  centre  of  Eastern  traffic 
and  commerce.  Hero  and  there  were  caravans  of 
camels  laden  with  ivory,  cintmnion,  rich  spices, 
gofi^foons  Ork'utal  fahrtt*s,  and  various  artitdes  of 
traHlc  frnin  other  E  istern  cotinlries.  Also  car- 
ava!V8  mifjht  have  been  seen  approaching  from  the 
direciion  of  Jericho,  that  **  City  of  Palms"  which 
llorod  the  (ireat  had  restored  to  ninnh  of  its 
fornicr  niasrtii licence  by  erecting  fortifications 
and  royal  palaces.  Tliough  the  pulace  of  Ilerod 
in  Jericho  had  l>ceri  partially  destroyed  by  fire,  it 
had  been  rcbniU.  hv  Archolans,  ntid  at  this  time 
the  hii^hways  to  Jericho  were  made  ^^ny  by  fro- 
C|uent  groups  of  pedeatrians  a?id  pnrcliaticc  some 
high  olHctal  in  glittering  chariot,  batnl:*  of  Konian 
soldiers — for  J  mica  was  under  lloman  rule — 
camcb  with  tticir  loads  of  balsam  for  which  the 
country  of  Jcritdio  wa*  famed,  and  mnlutudes  cif 
Jews  going  t»  Jerusalem,  bearing  bruncUes  of 
olive,  palm,  ]uite,  willow  and  myitle  free?,  whiclk 
sh'Htld  be  eniph»yed  in  erecting  the  bootlis  arnnnd 
the  Temple  during  the  coming  Feast  of  Taber- 
linclcij. 

One  thousand  years  before  this  titiie,  when  the 
Tcnijde  ijf  Herod  glean»cd  in  gorgeous  magniO- 
ccnco  npon  M<*riah'8  brow,  npon  ihnt  same  sacred 
ii(H)t  Solomon*«  Temple  bad  glowed  like  the 
**  Sanctuary  of  an  El  T)<»rado. "  The  gold  a!»d  sil- 
ver accaumhited  by  l>avid  for  the  House  of  the 
L'lrd  was  of  tlie  value  of  bctwnpu  two  and  three 
billions  of  dollars.  To  ihis  Solomon  had  adtled 
II neon n ted  wealth,  and  tiie  nio^t  gorgeous  struct- 
nre  of  the  centuries  crowned  Zion*8  Hill  ;  gh^am- 
ing  with  gold  and  silver,  niarblci  ami  jirecions 
fitonoB  ;  hung  with  tndcelesi  tapestries,  rainbow- 
tintod  ;  while  the  Veil  cf»nccjiletl  the  Sacred  Ark, 
gur  mono  ted  by  the  Cherubim  with  wing^s  of  gold 
meeting  above  the  golden  Mercy  Seat,  where 
Jehovah  nnide  visible  His  H^dy  Presence  in  Hie 
n)Y«teriou8  and  glorious  light  of  tlie  Sliechinah* 

This  aecond  Temple  of  Herod,  though  hirger 


tliau  that  of  Solomon,  was  bereft  of  the  most 
sacred  of  Jewi.^li  emhlen)s.  I'he  Ark  and  Mercy 
Seat  and  Cherubim  of  gold  had  disiippearcd,  hav- 
ing been  probably  rcmovetl  by  Nehuchadnexzar 
when  ho  captured  Jerusalem.  We  would  fain 
linger  and  note  the  Temple  Courts,  and  picttne 
the  dazjiling  twodeaved  gate  covered  with  plates 
of  gold,  over  wliich  was  twined  a  colosgal  gidden 
vine,  the  cinsters  of  grapes  of  winch  were  formed 
of  prcciona  stroies — rubies,  emeralds,  the  topaz, 
amethysts,  and  others  of  various  hues  and  brill- 
iancy, for  each  year  the  Jews  added  graiies  or 
golden  leaves  to  this  wondrons  vino  nniil  it 
bad  become  a  marvel  of  the  world.  And  wo 
would  like  to  enter  these  shining  gates,  leading 
,to  the  Holj  Place,  as  the  High  Priest  lifted 
a  gorgeons  curtain  of  Babylonian  tapestry,  of 
bine,  scarlet,  yellow  and  jmrple,  eujbroidcred 
witlt  the  symbols  of  the  constelbitions  of  the 
heavens — the  colors  being  also  oi:  significant 
meaning:  the  pcjirlot  signifyii^g  fire  j  the  tine 
flax,  the  earth;  the  blue,  the  air:  and  the  pui- 
]de,  the  sea.  But  our  subjerit  lead.^  us  ratiier  to 
the  streets  of  the  city  and  the  homes  of  the  in- 
habitants. As  we  have  lingered  on  Temple  Hill 
bebiud  the  crowds  hurrying  down  to  the  Xyntus, 
which  WII3  tlio  Fnrum  or  Pnyx  of  the  city  of 
Jerusalem,  we  notice  a  baud  of  Jewish  women 
cro3j«ing  tlie  Kedron  by  a  bridge  which  connected 
the  Temple  with  the  Mount  of  Olives.  Along 
this  road  tlio  priests  of  the  Temple  had  oponeil 
tarions  shops  or  ba7.aarfi.  the  income  of  which 
belonged  to  t!ie  powerful  family  of  Annas  the 
Saddncean.  The  most  noted  of  all  these  shops 
was  a  brizaar  erected  iriuler  two  magnificent  cedar 
trees,  wliicli  were  freqmnited  by  clouds  of  doves. 
This  wai  the  I^»ve  Bazaar,  ami  according  t<»  the 
Talmuds  these  birds  fiulliccd  to  supply  jugeons 
for  sacrifices  for  all  Israel.  Perad  venture,  under 
thepo  very  <»edar  trees,  Mary,  the  mother  of  .lesus, 
pundiased  the  doves  which  ghe  otTered  in  the 
Temple,  after  the  birth  of  the  Divine  Ibibe. 

There  was  another  place  of  markcil  interest 
which  wo  most  not  pass  unmentioned.  This  was 
the  Po-d  of  Siloam. 

Jerusalem  had  nr>  natural  water  stipply.  unless 
wo  so  consider  the  King's  Pool,  which  welled  u|) 
with  an  intermittent  action  from  nnder  Ophel. 
There  were  three  aqneducU  and  a  numher  of  pools 
and  fount4iina,  and  the  Temple  area  was  honey- 
combed with  great  reservnirs  whose  total  capac- 
ity is  estimated  at  10,000,000  gallons.  One  of 
these  re>?orvoir8»  called  the  Great  Sea,  would  hold 
2.000,000  gallons.  One  of  the  aqnedncts  con- 
structed by  Pilate,  for  which  bo  took  the  trcMS- 
nry  money  from  the  Temple,  has  been  traced  f'«r 
iarty  miles,  though  in  a  straight  line  the  distance 
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was  but  tliirfeen 
milea.  It  broiic^ht 
tlio  water  from  tlio 
spriitg  Elann  on  tha 
BO u til  beyond  Beth- 
leliem,  into  the  reser- 
voiis  uikI  iHider  the 
To  mp  1  e  iuclostire. 
The  King's  J^ool 
floived  t  b  r  o  u  c:  h  i\ 
fiublcnanenii  piissage 
(low  11  to  tlic  Pool  of 
SiloiiTii,  whicfi  atj- 
cicntly  poureti  i  t  ? 
tt'iitci's  into  SI  thini, 
Ciilleil  by  Josopbiia 
*' Solonjoiva  Pool/* 
before)  it  proceeded 
to  wator  tho  lioval 
GiU'ilenB.  Tiie"AVu- 
ters  of  8hiIouh  that 
go  softly"  iiro  6 up- 
loosed  to  refer  to  tlio 
rivulet  flowing  oitt 
of   Silotin^    into   the 
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llUSALEM   (VIA    DOI.OJIUBA). 
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A  jKwi^u  nouaii. 


KoYul   Gardena  of  tlie  King's  Para- 

d  \SQ. 

8iloiini  ia  a  eacrod  spot,  not  only 
now  to  tlio  Moslem,  but  then  most 
sacred  to  iUe  Jmv,  It  wua  to  8iIoum 
that  the  Lovito  was  sent  witli  tbe 
i^olden  pitclier  on  the  last  ami  f^rent 
day  af  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  It 
was  from  Si  loam  tliat  be  brought  tho 
water  tlnit  was  then  ponred  over  ibe 
micriljcc,  iti  niemoiy  of  tlie  water  from 
the  rock  of  Keidudini  ;  ami  it  was 
to  this  8iloum  water  that  the  l/ord 
pointed  wbcn  He  Btood  in  the  Temple 
on  tliat  day  atul  ericd,  *'  If  any  man 
{.hirst  let  hirn  eome  nnto  Mo  and 
iJrink.^  The  Pool  of  iSihiam  was  not 
tlieii  the  ruin  it  now  presents. 

When  the  tJevont  Jew,  in  the  first 
century,  might  perchanee  have  ap- 
proaebed  Sdoam  as  tbe  8tin  was  set- 
ting and  Hooding  Monnt  Moriah  with 
]m  lust  gorgeotis  ravs,  bathing  the 
white  marble  colonnaJea  of  the  Tem- 
.  pic  with  rtiby  tight,  tonehing  its  roof 
of  gold  with  a  blaze  of  glory  so  re- 
spleinient  as  to  recall  tho  womlerfnl 
descriptions  of  the  awesome  efTnl- 
gencc  of  tliG  marvelotis  Sbeeldnab, 
wiiich  no  longer  manifested  its  tnin* 
Bcenilant  glory  in  the  Holy  of  Holies, 
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zuzzali^ — n  small  *itiloug  b(*x,  in  wliicli  waa  i\  roll 
of  |tari;limeiiti.  This  mnnnscript  contained,  m 
twenty- two  Ihios,  the  two  jioitione  frotn  Dt-nter- 
onorny  on  love  to  God  and  on  the  blcsfiiiigd  at- 
taobeti  to  obtHlience  to  the  command nietittj,  Tliis 
Me3!iizzah  was  luing  above  the  door  of  the  house. 

It  matte  ted  not  where  it  might  happon  to  a 
Jew  to  be  when  the  prayer  hour  arrived*  in  the 
market  jdace,  in  the  streets,  in  the  eynagognes, 
in  the  Innifriep — ereii  if  snrprised  by  the  hotir  of 
prayer  while  in  a  tree  grttberin*;  frnit — bo  mnat 
forthwith  3s:iy  hia  Sbema.  This  prayer  was  re- 
cited by  every  Jew,  morning  and  evening, 
throughout  the  lengih  and  breadlb  of  Palestine, 
The  time  of  tl»e  morning  repetition  was  from  the 
break  of  day  to  the  third  hour,  or  as  Rabbi  Kliezer 
declared,  *' It  was  !»etter  to  say  it  «ar]y,  as  tjooa 
as  there  was  lii>:ht  eiMJUgh  to  digtinguisb  bine 
fmm  green."* 

The  Jew  rarely  knelt  t(>  pray — he  Btood  with 
head  bowed  ;  and  hefi>re  commencing  to  pray 
he  turned  lowurd  Jerumdem  if  out  of  the  city, 
toward  the  Temple  if  otU  of  the  Sanctuary,  to- 
ward the  Holy  of  Holies  if  in  the  Teruplu  at  the 
hoar  of  jnayer. 

Tlntui^b  women  were  exempt  from  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  Sbema,  every  Israelitish  nntn*  woman 
and  ehihl,  and  slave,  was  hound  to  recite  three 
times  each  day  the  Shemoueh-GBreb,  or  eight- 
i*vn  t ban ki«givi tigs. 

The  JewiKb  women  in  the  botiseholds  were  held 
in  high  respect  by  their  husbands  and  fathers, 
and  their  condition  was  far  U'tter  than  that  of 
other  women  of  autiqnity.  Tlie  Jewess  occupied 
in  her  borne  and  in  tlie  consideration  of  her  lins- 
batid  a  position  very  superior  to  that  of  the 
Itonnin  mniion  of  the  same  jieriod,  MMiere  wa*5  n 
Btdl  wider  difTerence  between  the  Oriental  and 
the  Israelitii^h  woman.  Mosea  gave  her  her  true 
place  in  tlie  home  and  guaranteed  her  rigblg. 

Women  of  evil  life  were  very  ill  rf*garded 
a:nong  the  Jews,  aful  reeeived  inmo  of  ilie  houiaue 
with  which  the  Greek  courtesans  were  gurrounded  ; 
and  the  frightful  corruption  described  by  St. 
Jaul  in  bia  KpJKtle  to  the  Koniam*  had  Tiot 
nnide  ita  way  into  Palestine,  except  among  certain 
pergonages  iti  liigh  life  to  whotn  Jogephns  refera. 
In  the  Mtslnnih  we  find  veiT  beautiful  sayings 
about  the  respect  duo  to  a  wife  from  her  Ihis- 
band.  '*The  man  owes  jiis  wife  great  rc8pcct, 
for  it  u  only  by  the  wife  that  prosperity  comes  to 
the  man/'  *Mfe  must  love  his  wife  as  liimself, 
and  respect  her  more  than  himself.'"*  **  Beware 
of  vexing  your  wife,  for  the  tears  are  always  ready 
to  Uhw.**  It  waa  said,  agniti,  **The  death  of  a 
good  wife  is  for  the  man  who  losea  In^r  as  great  n 
calamity  i\&  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.** 


Hut  beautiful  ;m  ihese  precepts  are,  the  ml>bii 
were  not  accustomed  to  legjird  the  woman,  fri»ni 
a  religious  pfdiit  of  view,  as  an  equal  wftl\  m:ui. 
Women  were  exetn]*ted  from  observing  religions 
duties  on  ti^ed  days,  *'Slm  wits  not  obliged  to 
wear  pliylacteries.  to  lecitc  the  Sliema.  to  be 
present  at  the  reading  of  the  law,  to  wear  fringes 
to  her  mantle,  to  bear  ihc  sound  of  the  Sho|>iiar 
at  the  Feast  of  Itosh  Hasliamdi,  or  to  dwell  in  a 
tent  at  tlie  Feast  of 'rabernacks."  Tiieso  diUioa 
were  not  forbidden  her,  but  she  was  excused  from 
them  if  she  desired. 

When  ft  woman  kept  her  veil  down  it  was  for- 
bidden under  a  heavy  penalty  to  lift  it,  hut  alio 
was  free  to  do  it  herself  if  she  chose.  '*  By  what 
signs  can  it  he  known  if  a  woman  is  not  mar* 
ried  ?  If  she  a[i[»ears  in  puhlio  with  a  veil  over 
hfer  eyes,  but  her  head  uncovered/'  Young  girls 
were  Icks  often  veiled  thun  married  woiiien.  Paint 
was  much  used  by  Jewish  women.  One  of  Job's 
daughters  was  c  ailed  **  Koren-hnppoijc  *'— Horn  of 
paint.  IMie  coloring  (in  Hebrew,  Pooc  ;  in  Latin, 
Stibium,  and  Arabic,  Kohl.)  was  employed  to 
bljK'keti  the  eyebrows  ami  eyelashes.  ^Plie  use  of 
|ierfnmeii  was  \qts  commoti.  Holy  oil,  proparetl 
by  the  priests  for  tlie  Temjde  and  not  allowed  lo 
be  used  beyond  certain  rariks,  was  composed  of 
olive  oil  mixed  with  myrrh,  cinnamon,  sweet 
calamug  ami  aromatic  cassia. 

The  usual  perfume  was  made  of  aloes,  myrrh 
and  cinnamon.  Houses,  clotliing*  hair  and  the 
entire  person  wore  liberally  perfumed.  Women 
carried  abiuit  scent  bottles,  and  though  the  ,]%i\\'' 
isb  quarterns  in  Rome  might  bo  utisavory,  the 
Jews  of  Jciu?alem  paid  great  attention  to  per- 
sonal cleanliness  and  frequent  ablutions.  The 
n^ateriiils  cmjjloyed  in  the  clothing  of  the  Jews 
were  wool  for  tho  poor,  line  linen  and  sttk  for  the 
rieh,  and  shortly  before  tlie  exile  to  Balnlon  cot- 
ton came  in  use.  The  Jews  delighted  in  bright 
colore,  and  their  guruieiits  were  dyed  in  brilliant 
hues.  The  various  shades  were  blended  with 
taste,  however,  and  in  tliat  Hunny  climate  the 
richly  tit»ted  robes  jvdfled  picturesque  vividness  to 
rural  and  city  scenes.  Two  indispensable  gar- 
ments were  the  tiniic  (Chatuk)  of  linen  and  tho 
mantle  or  robe  (Talitb),  which  wjis  largeor  small, 
accordirjg  to  the  puree  of  the  wearer.  The  tunic 
lUted  the  tigure,  had  sleeves  ami  came  down  to 
the  feet.  The  military  mantle  was  red  ;  those  of 
high  rank  or  of  priests  might  be  of  purple  or 
blue  ;  those  of  the  poor,  of  white  etriped  with 
brown.  Over  the  robe  a  girdle  was  worn,  which 
might  be  of  linen  or  of  ieather,  or  of  silk  richly 
enibroide  red. 

Tiie  dres«  of  the  women  was  in  forui  gome  what 
similar  to  the  clothing  worn  by  the  men,  but  the 
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tunics  were  much  fuller  and  the  mantles  more 
vohnninons.  The  fullness  of  lier  nuantle  enabled 
the  woman  to  carry  bundles  and  other  articles  in 
its  folds.  The  girdles  of  the  women  were  very 
wide  and  long,  being  wound  several  times  around 
the  waist. 

The  coverings  for  tlio  feet  Avcre  of  two  kinds — 
slices  and  sandals.  The  shoes  were  worn  only  by 
the  rich,  and  those  of  the  women  were  made  of 
soft  leather,  htindsomely  ornamented  and  adorned 
with  small  bells.  The  sandals  were  usually  made 
of  the  skin  of  camels,  fastened  to  soles  of  wood. 

The  Jewish  women  of  wealth  wore  many  jewels 
— earrings,  bracelets,  necklets,  chains,  crescents 
worn  around  the  neck,  hair  bands,  and  talismans 
of  gold,  on  which  were  graven  words  out  of  the 
law.  The  bracelets  were  for  the  upper  arm  and 
wrist.  Rings  were  worn  upon  the  toes,  ankles  and 
finjrers;  satchels,  purses,  embroidered  bags,  fast- 
ened to  the  girdle. 

The  mirrors  of  a  Jewish  beauty  were  of  highly 
polished  metal,  were  small  and  were  held  in  the 
hand.  Should  she  desire  to  view  her  entire  brill- 
iant array,  the  fountain  or  smoothly  polished 
panel  must  do  duty  for  the  reflection  of  her  vari- 
ous fashions. 

The  Jews  paid  much  attention  to  the  hair. 
Both  men  and  women  wore  their  hair  in  long, 
curling  locks.  'Men  never  feut  their  beards. 
Sometimes  the  women  would  plait  their  hair  and 
fasten  it  back  with  combs  and  pins,  but  this 
custom  seems  to  have  been  so  largely  followed  by 
Avomen  of  ill  repute  that  in  the  first  century  Jew- 
ish Christian  women  were  forbidden  to  plait  the 
hair. 

In  public,  women  wore  the  turbans  similar  to 
those  worn  by  the  men.  Jewish  men  did  not  in- 
dnlofe  in  the  extravagance  or  effeminacy  of  dress 
affected  by  the  Romans  of  that  period.  Upon 
one  finger  of  the  right  hand  a  man  of  wealth  wore 
a  signet  ring,  and  all  carried  the  stall  or  stick, 
which  among  the  young  men  of  wealth  became  as 
indispensable  an  article  as  are  the  canes  of  mod- 
ern youth.  Some  of  these  canes  were  of  costly 
woo'l,  ornamented  with  an  apple,  rose  or  pome- 
granate. As  the  Jews  were  forbidden  by  their 
law  to  make  any  image  or  likeness  of  anyone, 
statues  of  mythological  characters,  or  any  ap- 
proach to  any  form  of  images,  were  not  allowed 
in  their  houses,  although  after  the  conquest  by 
Rome  foreign  luxury  and  manners  introduced 
many  liitherto  forbidden  customs  among  those  of 
rank  and  wealth. 

Among  the  Jews  children  were  regarded  with 
great  pride,  and  the  birth  of  a  child  was  hailed 
with  special  delight. 

It  was  expressly  forbidden  to  make  an  exhibi- 


tion of  young  children,  and  thoy  were  carefully 
guarded  by  the  mother  in  quiet  retirement.  The 
exhibition  of  children  as  practiced  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  was  abhorrent  to  the  Jews. 

The  Talmuds  enjoined  as  a  duty  that  mothers 
should  nurse  their  own  infants.  The  education 
of  the  child  in  Hebrew  families  was  carried  on  at 
homo,  until  a  century  before  Christ,  when  the 
first  school  for  children  was  opened  in  Jerusalem 
by  Sliini'on  ben  Shattach,  the  President  of  the 
Sanhedrim  and  brother  to  Queen  Salome.  The 
High  Priest,  Jesus  ben  Gamala,  made  the  found- 
ing of  schools  obligatory.  It  was  a  saying  of  the 
rabbis  :  **The  breath  of  the  children  who  attend 
school  is  the  strongest  safeguard  of  society." 
Public  schools  were  not  established  in  Jerusalem 
until  G4:  A.  1). 

As  soon  as  the  child  could  speak  he  was  taught 
to  recite  verses  from  the  law  by  his  mother. 
When  the  child  learned  the  written  characters, 
which  were  in  Chaldee,  a  written  scroll  of  the 
verses  was  placed  in  his  hand.  At  the  age  of 
twelve  he  was  obliged  to  recite  the  Shema  and  to 
observe  the  Torah,  and  was  taken  up  to  the 
Temple  feasts,  and  expected  to  observe  the  fast 
days  and  other  ceremonies. 

The  "Pirke  Aboth''  thus  fixes  the  various 
stages  of  the  chiUrs  development :  *'At  five  years 
of  age  he  should  commence  sacred  studies  ;  at  tea 
he  should  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  tradi- 
tion ;  at  thirteen  ho  should  know  and  fulfill  the 
commands  of  Jehovah ;  at  fifteen  he  should 
bring  his  studies  to  perfection.'*  These  studies, 
however,  were  not  onerous.  A  knowledge  of 
reading,  writing,  and  the  repeating  from  memory 
important  passages  of  the  Torah,  comprised  the 
education  of  most  Jewish  5'ouths. 

If  the  young  man  wislied  to  become  a  rabbi  he 
would  be  taught  to  argue  after  the  manner  of  the 
Targums  and  Midrafchim,  and  would  attend  the 
schools  of  the  Sopherim.  In  that  climate  the 
struggle  for  a  livelihood  was  not  severe.  Food 
and  clothing  sunieed  for  the  majority,  and  though 
every  Jew  must  learn  some  trade,  he  had  still 
many  hours  for  leisure  and  meditation. 

Tiie  religions  education  of  the  women  was  much 
neglected.  Some  rabbis  even  spoke  of  giving 
them  none,  declaring:  *'As  to  teaching  the  law 
to  a  Avoman,  one  might  as  well  teach  her  impiety  ;" 
and  as  they  required  a  text  for  these  opinions 
they  quoted  :  ''Ye  shall  teach  your  precepts  to 
your  sons/'  Hillel  was  even  more  disrespectful  to 
the  capacity  of  Jewish  women,  saying  :  "  Women 
foster  prejudices."  Jewish  wives,  though  wealthy, 
were  expected  to  weave  wool,  as  well  as  attend  to 
household  duties. 

All  Jewish  men,  irrespective  of  rank  or  wealth. 
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'Hire  taught  some  manual  labor,  liabbi  Judas 
said  :  **  If  n  man  does  not  tcacli  hia  son  a  trade 
it  is  as  if  lie  taiiglit  lujii  to  steal.'' 

Though   women    uere  expected    to   be    ileroiit 


Regarding  niarriago,  there  were  three  distiiu-t 
stages — the  promise,  the  betrotlial  ajul  the  mar- 
riago. 

The   promise   was  simply   an   engagement,   jn- 


aud   reverent,   the  Talmud  of  liabylon  places  in  formal,    between   two  young  people,    and    whic!i 

the   category  of  plagues  **tho  talkative  and  in-  couhl  bo  broken  at  will. 

qiusitivo  wid^w,  and   the  virgin  wlio  wastes  her  Tlte  betrothal  was  an  act  of  great  importance, 

time  in  prayers.*'   The  men  were  supposed  lo  per-  and  wxg  to  last  a  year,  and  was  held  to  bo  as  biml- 

form  the  leligions  ceronioniefi  for  tlio  household,  ing  ai  marriage.      If  a  girl    broke   her  betrotlial 

Very  dilTerent  was  the   behavior  of  the  Jewish  promise  she  might  be  stoned  like  tho  woman  who 

Miatrori    from    the    ostentations   disphiy   of   the  had  committed  adnltory.    Engagements  sealed  by 

Roman  wife.     It  was  forbidden  in  tho  Talmnds  the    betrothal    ceremony   were    fonsidercd    final. 

'*for  a  man   to  speak  to  a  woman  in  the  stroet,  The  Talmnds  give  as  a  reason  for  tlio  hnigth  of 


even  to  his  own  wife.'' 
If  tho  wtniiows  of  the 
rooms  occnpied  by  tlie 
Jewisli  women  looked 
out  upon  the  street 
tlicy  were  closed  by 
blinds.  The  legal  sub- 
jection of  the  Jewish 
woman  was  abeolnte. 
She  was  the  property 
of  her  father  before 
her  marriage,  and  of 
her  husband  after* 

In  the  first  centnry 
there  were  two  parties, 
tho  one  advocating 
d  1  V  o  r  CO  upon  any 
trivial  action,  the  other 
liolding  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  tlie  Mosaic 
law  as  referring  only 
to  athiltery  as  a  cause 
for  divorce.  Hilleland 
Shamma'i  diETered  in 
opinion  on  this  point. 
8hammaT  held  to  the 
Mosaic  canse,  hut 
Hiliel  and  his  follow- 
or«  rendered  the  words 
of  Moses  in  the  most 
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tho  betrothal  that  the 
yonng  girl  might  havo 
titno  to  prepare  her 
wed  "ling  garments. 

Weddings  a  1  w  ay  a 
took  p  1  a  c  0  on  tlio 
fourth  day  of  the  week, 
or  the  (Kth  if  the  hrido 
\\\i%  a  wiihiw. 

Tho  ceiemony  was 
always  at  sunset. 
There  was  no  relisjions 
ceremony  at  the  nnir- 
riage,  as  Moses  insti- 
tuted no  marriage  rite. 

The  pare  n  ts  niMJ 
friends  arranged  be- 
tween them  the  price 
to  be  set  on  the  yonng 
girl,  winch  until  tho 
time  of  the  Mishnah 
tlie  britiegroorn  always 
paiil  ;  after  that  epoch 
tlie  father  of  the  bride 
pri>vided  li  e  r  dowry  ; 
but  the  gift  of  the 
bridegroom  must  al- 
ways 1^0  in  excess  of 
tlnitpafd  by  tho  fit  her. 
Tin;    brtrothed     Jii  n  n 


extended  sense.  They  declared  :  '*  A  man  may  put  was  exempted  from  military  service  from  tho  day 
away  his  wife  if  she  prepares  a  dish  badly;  if  she  of  his  betrothal  till  one  year  after  his  nnirriage, 
makes  a  blunder;  if  she  lets  tlie  meat  burn  ;  if  a  and  during  this  time  tlie  yonng  people  were  not 
woman  goes  out  without  veiling  her  bead  ;  if  she  to  assist  at  any  funerals,  nor  to  entur  a  cemetery, 
speaks  lo  the  iirst  comer;  if  she  tells  family  **  Nothing  but  joy  shouhl  fdl  their  hearts.'* 
secret*/'  The  grave  and  famous  Habbi  Akibah  The  most  solemn  moment  in  the  marriage  cere- 
goes  so  far  as  to  eay  :  *'*  If  anyone  sees  a  woman  mony  was  that  which  marked  tlio  completion  of 
more  bcantifulthan  bis  wife  he  may  repudiate  iiis  the  rite  by  the  entrance  of  the  bride  into  tho 
wife/*  But  it  must  be  said  to  the  honor  of  Ju-  home  of  her  husband.  Hence  nmrrijige  was  calkn] 
duism  that  tlic  national  practice  was  better  than  "reception  "  or  **  introduction  of  tho  wife"  into 
such  precepts ;  and  the  followers  of  the  stricter  the  home  of  her  husbamh 

Mosaic  interpretation  of  the  law  dechired  :  ''The        The   bride   went  out  from    her  father's  house 

altar  itself  weeps  over  tho  man  who  puts  away  adorned  with  jewels  and  flowers,  ami   attired  in 

bis  wife/'  bridal  garments  perfumed  and  briliiunt  in  line. 
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Her  yonng  companions  formed  a  procession 
aroniul  lier,  waving  niyrtlo  branches  and  carrying 
lighted  hini)>s,  while  rohitions»  preceding  Iicr, 
scattered  ears  of  parclied  corn,  and  evinced  great 
gayety  and  joy.  The  hair  of  the  bride  wjis  worn 
h)osely  flowing,  and  her  face  was  veiled.  If  the 
hnsband  came  to  meet  her  they  were  placed  side 
by  side  nnder  a  canopy,  which  was  carried  over 
their  heads  as  they  walked,  and  attendants  en- 
liveneil  the  scene  by  bearing  torches,  dancing, 
and  playing  npon  nuisical  instrnnjents.  Arrived 
at  the  honso  of  the  bridegroom,  tiic  bride  was  met 
bv  a  nnmber  of  matrons,  who  arranged  her  hair  in 
the  manner  of  married  women,  and  covered  her 
head  with  a  thick  veil.  Ilencefortli  she  conld 
never  again  appear  in  pnblic  with  uncovered 
locks.     Then  came  the  wedding  feast. 

It  was  the  cnstoni  to  evinco  the  greatest  joy, 
and  even  hilarions  mirth,  at  these  wedding 
festivities.  Uravo  men  danced  l)eforo  the  bride- 
groom to  do  him  honor.  "When  the  son  of 
liabbena  celebrated  the  wedding  of  his  daughter 
he  invited  the  rabbis,  and  as  they  were  too  jovial 
he  brought  a  vase  worth  four  hundred  snz  and 
broke  it  before  them,   to  moderate  their  trans- 


ports''— a  strange  device  to  sober  his  guests  and 

prevent  their  excessive  rioting. 

The  Jews  buried  their  deml,  as  cremation  wae 
an  abomination  to  them.  There  was  no  religions 
ceremony  at  funerals.  Great  demonstrations  of 
grief  were  considered  fitting  reverence  paid  to  the 
dead.  The  poorest  Israelite  was  obliged  by  cus- 
totn  to  have  at  least  two  players  on  the  flute  and 
one  hired  mourner  at  the  death  of  his  wife.  The 
rich  hired  many  mourners  and  musicians,  while 
relatives  and  friends  joined  in  the  public  lamen- 
tations. Tliere  wtis  no  gorgeous  ]iara<lo  of  pomp 
and  ceremony  as  was  observed  in  Homa'i  fu- 
nerals. In  visits  of  condolence  certain  Oxcd 
rules  of  conduct  were  observed.  Tho  mourning 
lasted  thirty  days.  During  this  time  tho  men  8:it 
in  sackcloth  and  ashes.  Widows  wore  sackcloth 
all  thoir  lives  unless  married  again. 

**  If  wo  compare  the  treatment  of  slaves  among 
the  Komans  and  the  Jews  we  shall  (iiul  that  there 
was  not  mncli  difference  ;  but  if  wo  compare  the 
pagan  legislation  with  that  of  Israel  wo  ilnd  that 
the  laws  of  Moses  with  respect  to  slaves  were  fur 
more  humane  than  those  of  either  Greeoo  or 
Rome/' 


THE   H08TB88. 

In  these  days  of  perpetual  traveling  and  gen- 
eral intercourse,  in  which  people  are  shot,  as  in  a 
weaver's  shuttle,  from  end  to  end  of  the  world, 
and  everyboily  is  constantly  entertaining  or  being 
entertained,  a  word  about  hospitality,  and  the 
art  of  l)eing  host  (or  hostess)  and  gnest,  may  not 
be  out  of  place.. 

Ijet  us  look  Hrst  at  tho  qualities  that  go  to  the 
making  of  the  agreeable  hostess  and  the  welcome 
guest,  for  they  are  ])recisely  the  same,  and  may  be 
briefly  summed  up  as  tact,  thoughtfulness  (which 
includes  unselfishness),  and  the  capacity  to  put 
ourselves  in  the  place  of  others  ami  do  unto  others 
as  the  golden  rule  suggests. 

The  very  first  thing  for  a  hostess  to  remember, 
then,  is  what  she  has  suffered  or  what  she  has 
lacked  as  a  guest,  and  it  will  require  a  very 
limited  experience  indeed  of  life  to  show  her 
that  a  warm  welcome  is  the  indispensable  general 
preparation  for  a  guest. 

Can  anything  make  one  more  uncomfortable, 
not  to  say  wretched,  than  to  accept  an  invitation 
h'om  one's  friends  the  McUays,  and  be  politely 


ON    ENTERTAINING. 

Bv  Frances  Courtknay  Baylor. 
bullied 


on  arrival  for  having  missed  tho  ap- 
pointed train  and  failed  to  put  in  an  api>eiirance 
at  tho  appointed  time,  through  some  unforeseen 
accident  ?  As  if  the  annoyance  of  detention,  or 
mistake,  were  not  punishment  enough  for  any 
such  failure  without  Mr.  McHay  nf^king  why  you 
didii't  do  this,  that,  or  something  else,  while 
Mrs.  Mollay  liarps  on  the  theme  nil  during  your 
first  meal,  with  unpleasant  apologies  for  tho  fish 
being  spoiled  and  the  souj)  cold,  as  though  a 
guest's  l»cinj7  in  hot  water  was  not  of  moro  con- 
sequence than  either,  especially  with  tho  ice  of 
the  visit  still  unbroken. 

To  m.'ike  a  ^ue^t  feel  that  he  is  set  to  skate  on 
remarkably  thin  ice  that  may  be  too  thin  almost 
anywhere  (he  does  not  know  wImmt,  not  knowing 
the  characters  of  his  host  and  hostess  or  tho  ways 
of  tiio  house),  and  that  at  any  moment  it  may 
break  beneath  his  feet  and  let  a  stranger  in— or 
as  he  is  apt  to  put  it,  "a  fool  for  coming" — ?:»,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  not  hospitable,  bi;t  very  much 
the  reverse. 

To  reach  your  friends  the  Wistons.  and  bo  met 
with  a  tepid  greeting  by  madam,  who  is  chiefly 
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intent  upon  eecing  that  tli»?  carman  liaa  wiped 
his  feet,  iitid  tluit  licr  wull  pn,|jer  is  not  eiitlan- 
geretl.  while  the  hllle  Wistoiig  hnni^  their  liejids 
and  refuse  to  speak,  und  paterfiundins  looks  up 
from  Ills  paper,  and  rrmiea  out,  iirnl  sliakes  haritls 
liinjdy.  and  Bays  he  is  ghid  to  eee  \im  with  no 
more  real  i^ordhiHry  or  warmth  of  \^\a^Ung  than 
if  you  wero  ii  wliite  elepJumt  and  he  an  oyster, 
brightening  up  prose ntly  mid  aavintr,  **  Noxv  wo 
Qwn  have  dinner — eonio  on  !'*  is,  to  put  the  case 
mihlly,  not  flattering. 

To  get  to  vour  fi  tends  the  D'Oorrnins,  and  he 
told  tliat  yon  liavo  arrived  at  a  fearfnl  time  for 
them,  the  cnok  liaviiig  been  taken  ill  anil  tlie 
honseinaid  as  orosja  as  two  stiekn  heeanse'^she 
hales  company,**  or  the  hnller  tipsy  and  the 
fnitmce  not  working,  or  the  family  aekeil  to 
Bomething  very  attractive,  to  whn^li  I  hey  ean't 
go  because  yon  are  rn>t  inelnded  in  ihe  invitation, 
with  some  tactful  siilo  remarks  each  iw,  **  If  yon 
will  roino  on  wash  day  you  mnstn't  expect  hot 
meat*'  (when  the  day  has  not  been  chosen  by 
yon  at  all)  ;  or,'*  JoJin  said  you'd  sret  n|i  all  r}ij:ht 
from  Ihe  train  ;  you  are  nsed  to  hli/.zanlB"  (when 
you  haro  waitril  an  Itnnr  rpiilo  aorosd  the  city 
for  liini,  or  a  cah,  or  some  Eort  of  help  and 
reseno  in  a  strango  eity  after  duBk).  u  not  eal- 
cidaied  to  put  one  in  the  best  of  I  em  per?*  Nor 
is  it  at  all  likely  to  improve,  as  Itmo  wears  on, 
to  fi ml  the  O'OorniinQ  g«>ing  ott  to  annise  them- 
eohesj  in  thi:3  or  that  way  evening  after  evenings 
leaving  you  tu  wander  diseonsolatfly  ahuut  the 
house  and  awinae  yourself  as  best  yon  ean. 

Neither  is  it  one  whit  pleiu«anter  to  go  fur  a 
visit  tti  the  Lanes,  in  an  evil  houi,  and  find  yonr- 
eclf  nnder  snrvcillanee,  and  watehed  and  '^cn- 
terfcatned  ''  within  an  ineh  of  yonr  life,  so  that 
yon  never  have  a  nnnncnb  or  a  soid  of  your  own 
from  the  lime  yon  arrive  nnii)  yon  draw  a  tleep 
breath  of  relief  on  the  train  tliat  takes  yon  away, 
nor  tile  least  eeinhlanceof  liberty  of  action — ^fear- 
ing  lo  nio\e  a  efniir.  to  piek  up  a  hook  ;  appalled 
by  the  sound  of  tlie  breakfitst  hell  if  you  are  bite, 
or  of  the  luncheon  htOl  if  yon  have  Ji  friernl  nmkitig 
a  call  ;  ligliting  the  gas  as  if  yon  were  robbing 
the  plate  chest,  and  taking  a  bath  with  a  secret 
conviction  that  it  ia  the  hour  for  Bomebody  else's 
abUitions;  fearing  to  deviate  from  a  cnt-and-dried 
programme,  of  Jimnsements  and  occnpatitms  for 
auyildng  ^hort  of  your  own  fnrieral^  ami  feeling 
08  if  yoii  wero  leading  a  forlorn  hope  when  you 
ring  for  admittance  after  a  certain  honr  which 
has  been  tixed  fur  *•  ido.sing  the  house,*' reganl- 
lessof  the  wiihes  and  engagements  of  its  inmates. 

For  one  li  und  red  persons  who  are  willing  to 
a^k  people  to  visit  thejn,  even  from  kind  and  un- 
selitBh  motives,  there  arc  certainly  ninety  who  aro 


not  willing  to  take  the  trouble  to  nnike  them  en- 
joy the  visit  after  they  get  there,  strange  to  say. 

It  i*  a  great  art  to  make  anyone  wlio  is  in,  but 
not  of,  your  family  happy  and  comfortable  and 
quite  at  ease  while  they  are  dwellers  within  yf»iu" 
gates — to  make  them  feel  that  they  are  not  oitt- 
6iders  by  incorporating  theni  in  the  amnsenients, 
interests  and  occnpatinns  of  the  family,  and  yet 
hide  from  them  all  that  insiders  know  of  the 
working  of  the  d<jmisiic  machiin-ry,  and  tho 
faults,  tem[ier?j,  jreculiarities  of  Jar.e  or  John. 
For  of  all  families  that  ever  beguiled  a  visitor 
into  a  false  and  miserable  position,  there  is  noth- 
ing to  be  compared  to  tlio  quarrelsome  one  that 
nnikes  him  a  jinlgo  and  referee  while  dnmeetic,  po- 
litical or  religious  diirictilties  are  being  discussed 
— those  battles  in  which  a  victory  ia  always  worse 
than  a  <Iefeat,  and  which  aio  never  decided  and 
done  with,  aro  gcTierally  hotly  contested  at  table, 
with  a  guest  wi:shing  himself  anywhere  else;  and 
indeed  the  mistake  ho  makes  \^  iti  not  Hying  the 
moment  he  hears:  *'Jtdni,  I  don't  expect,  I  m-vi  r 
expect,  you  to  remember  that  I  don't  eat  liver, 
especially  when  it  id  burnt  like  tim  ]>ieeoyon,  have 
sent  ine  !  nir8band.<s  have  cxciflicnt  memories 
when  it  comes  to  otiicr  wtonen — don't  yon  think 
8o»  Mr.  Merryunm  Y — but.  when  it  comes  to  wives/* 
etc;  or,  **'rho  Preshyterians  don't  lielieve  that 
an  iinhaptized  child,**  etc, ;  or,  ^"iW  he  jwhamed  if 
I  wero  yon  to  call  myself  a  Republican  after  see- 
ing Smifcirs  action  on  civii-servica  reform, "  etc* 

ifow  ditlerent  \%  is  at  the  fjovcs*,  to  be  sure  I 
80  different  thsit  I  think  no  ono  ever  cr<»8ses  that 
tbresliold  wilhont  a  sensation  of  ple;isnro  in  en' 
tering,  or  leaves -it  witlnnit  a  shade  of  regret. 
The  very  houso  has  a  welcome  for  you  in  every 
pore.  Ligiits  twinkle  friendliness  at  yon  before 
yon  reach  it  if  yon  go  at  night — if  by  day,  you 
find  in  the  hall  snnshir\e,  and  floweig,  a  cifnifiou 
carpet,  an  air  of  comfort  and  cljeer  ;  in  winter, 
an  honest  big  fire,  not  a  gtis-log  fraud.  If  tlio 
Loves  aro  out  the  servatits  receive  you  not  only 
politely,  but  hospitably,  by  tho  orders  of  their 
kind  mistress,  who  will  not  have  a  rude,  ill- 
trained  servartt  attend  the  d<tor,  she  says,  for  the 
sake  of  her  friends,  nor  stay  in  her  service  at  all 
for  her  own  sake. 

If  they  aro  in  yon  get  a  liearty  greeting  and 
smile  and  handaJiake  from  husband  and  wife; 
the  very  children  suggest  a  seat  that  ta  ''moet 
comfortable,"  and  pull  the  shade  down  •'  to  keep 
tlio  light  from  striking  in  your  eyes/*  You  are 
pressed  hospitably  to  take  whatever  the  day  and 
hour  suggest  as  likely  to  be  acceptablo.  The  to 
is  always  a  cold  joint  and  a  warm  welcome  in 
that  house,  and  ono  would  feel  ashamed  to  give 
half  the  trouble  they  gladly  lake  fur  every  gueet. 
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In  Htc  mmut€c  yoa  feel  ihorociglilj  at  home  (ex- 
cept ih»i  in  few^  liomesare  you  aa  considered  atid 
jaor  eterv  vinh  and  w&iit  bo  cirefnllj  and  kindly 
•IfldM  ftJid  provided  for),  and  l>egin  to  enjoy 
yiHirwir,  and  go  on  enjoying  yourself  as  long  as 
yoa  atay*  Tliere  is  no  display,  no  ostentation, 
tio  formal  entertaining  in  the  vay  of  dinner  par- 
tiesp  teas  and  the  like;  you  come  and  go  as  yon 
|deatc,  guid<*d  only  by  your  own  good  sense  and 
good  breedings  But  you  meet  the  pleasantest 
people  there  yon  ever  met  in  your  life  ;  yon  6nd 
the  newcjit  b^-ioks ;  you  feel  yon rse If  as  welcome 
as  flowers  in — January  ;  you  are  yourself,  and  at 
jotir  best ;  yoti  get  tlie  best  talk  to  be  bad  in  our 
coon  try,  and  like  to  contribute  your  share  to  it — 
quite  tirtbosom  yourselft  in  fact.  If  yon  are  a  bach- 
elor you  think  of  marrying  jnet  from  seeing  such 
a  tint  ted,  hiippy  family.  If  you  are  cross  or  wor- 
ried your  chagrin  drops  from  you  like  a  cloak  in 
that  hearty,  kimlly  atmosphere*  If  you  are  ill 
you  arc  nuried  back  to  life  and  health  as  sure  as 
your  name  is  wliaterer  it  is,  if  skill  and  care  and 
Idling  kindnofis  can  do  it*  If  you  are  newly  mar- 
ried the  whole  family  appear  to  be  newly  married 
too.  If  you  arc  in  trouble  yon  are  comforted  and 
;:eiitly  won  to  more  cheerful  thoughts  in  sptto  of 
yonrsolf.  If  you  are  musical,  or  artistic,  or  trav- 
I'luil,  you  have  the  happiness  of  being  with  the 
most  refined  and  cultivated  couple  yon  could  find 
from  liatj  to  BeerBhoha.  If  yon  are  religiotis  yon 
And  the  sweetest  spirit  of  Chriatiun  kindness  and 
good  will  porvuding  (he  old  and  the  young  of 
that  houHehnld  alike,  and  generally  a  guest  of 
liounr  who  iiivanably  turns  otit  to  be  homeless, 
or  sick,  or  out  of  work,  heart  or  pocket,  or  a 
fttratiger. 

There  is  such  a  perfume  about  their  hosjdtal- 
ily  lliat  1  once  said  to  Mrs,  Love,  '*l>o  tell  me 
how  yon  manage  to  make  and  keep  peopJe  so 
Iriippy  about  you,  Vours  is  so  much  tlio  most 
flolightful  house  that  I  havo  ever  visited  ;  and 
everybody  thinks  exactly  the  siiuio  thing — tliero 
fiitiitt  be  somo  secret  about  it." 

♦She  sliook  her  bend  laughingly:  *' I  don't 
know  what  it  t.**,  what  it  can  be/'slie  saul,  '*cx* 
eept  that  as  a  girl  I  wjib  a  particulfirly  homeless. 
frien>)leMii  creatine  myself,  nn«l  I  usoil  often  to 
think  that  if  I  ever  Iwul  a  home  I  should  per- 
fectly ilMJi^ht  to  make  everybody  in  it  or  that 
riiu»i'  lo  it  liu|i]>y*  l/ong  l>eroro  I  got  one  at  all 
I  had  thiit  feeding  very  strongly — that  our  homes 
are  not  as  happy  as  they  ought  to  bo  and  cart 
bf».  and  that  wo  hold  them  too  much  as  our 
own,  built  and  8U[j]vorte«l  for  our  t^wn  use 
solely,  I  rornombor  that  I  got  a  *  housebook ' 
thou,  having  the  housewifely  streak  very  strong 
in  me,  and  put  down  in  it  all  my  ifloas  for  the 


home  of  the  future.  I  called  it  tbat.  Would  yon 
like  to  see  it  ?  Here  it  is.  Hen?  are  the  rarioua 
headings," 

I  took  the  little  volume  and  glanc^il  over  iti 
contents ;  and  when  I  ha<l  done  I  no  longer  won* 
dercd  over  a  state  of  affairs  that  I  hail  long  fwl* 
mired.  The  goo«l  sense*  the  good  humor,  the 
gooti  feeling,  the  good  breeding  which  was  coii- 
Uiined  in  that  one  book  was  enough  to  make 
the  fortune  of  a  thousand  homes.  I  might 
dwell  on  the  jottings,  such  as:  "Parlor — Plenty 
of  comfortable  chairs  for  everybody;  lots  of  suii- 
shine*  books  and  flowers  and  music  ;  an  <\\\en  (irc» 
a  tidy  grate  ;  nothing  too  flue ;  not  u  cluiia  sliop 
nor  a  museum  ;  orderly,  no  dust,  but  not  a 
shrine;  no  gossij)  received  or  given  ;  above  alU 
things  homelike,  and  used  constantly/'  And, 
**  Dining  Itoom — A  clean  cloth  and  a  cheerful 
face  always  for  breakfast,  and  something  cat- 
able.  Fresh  flowers  upon  the  table,  and  some- 
body as  homeless  as  I  to  enjoy  it  all.  The  suu 
when  I  can  get  it,  and  a  good  fire  in  winter. 
Servants  never  scolded,  nor  family  difTerencea, 
money  troubles  or  worries  aired  during  me^ils. 
Nothing  said  that  could  make  trouble  if  re- 
peated. Everything  under  lock  and  key,  and 
left  in  order  after  each  meal.  See  that  what- 
ever  is  left  is  suved  for  the  poor  if  not  needed. 
Nothing  waited.  Mistress  of  myself,  though 
chiuH  fall  ;  patient  and  kind  with  new  servants 
and  old.  No  economy  in  poor  food,  and  indtf- 
ferent  or  bad  cook — ^health  and  morals  injured, 
and  nobody  the  richer  exce[>t  the  doctor/'  Or, 
**  Expenses — Bills  paid  weekly  always.  Live  be- 
low, not  above  my  income  by  so  much  as  a  cent. 
Lend  whatever  I  can  afford  to  give  outright. 
Borrow  as  little  and  seldom  as  possible,  and  don't 
let  two  suns  go  down  without  seeing  it  returned. 
Owe  nothing,  save  *  to  love  one  another/  and  pay 
that  debt  scrupulously.      Debt  is  degra'laiion." 

There  was  plenty  to  match,  but  what  struck 
me  most  perhnps  in  my  caiuicity  of  guest  was  her 
notes  **0n  Entertaining — Not  a  (luid  pro  qm. 
Not  to  eclipfcc  anybody.  Friends  with  the  greatest 
friendliness  from  nnseUish  motives,  and  others 
whenever  I  can  do  eo  for  tfie  sake  of  my  Best 
Friend,  who  has  blessed  mo  with  the  opportunity 
to  bless.  Ileuiember  that  a  guest  is  for  the  time 
beirjfij  completely  iit  my  mercy,  and  entirely  de- 
|)emlerit  upon  my  good  temper,  though tfulncss, 
kindness,  for  i\\\  his  comfort.  As,  for  instance, 
see  ill  at  the  bedding  is  aired — a  liest  bedroom  has 
filled  many  a  giave.  Never  shrft  a  guest  from 
one  room  to  anotlier-^it  gives  them  the  feeling 
that  they  were  better  away  altogether.  Empty 
wardrobe  and  chest  of  drawers,  and  never  ^o 
seeking  my  owu  cfTccts  among  theirs,  or  enter 
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blanks,  mncitag<3,  and  notice  to  tlie  elTect  that  all 
letters  put  on  the  table  in  the  hall  will  be  posted 
twice  a  day.  A  pitcher  of  water,  glass  and  spoouy 
Vol,  XXXIX.,  No.  1-6. 


Matches  and  a  candle  as  well  as  lamp.  Shoe  pol- 
ish, piua  and  hairpins,  dressing  gown  and  slippers, 
in  case  they  are  needed.    Books  in  plenty,  papeiis 
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»nc]  magazines ;  wrajiping  })aper  and  twine  con- 
venient; a  pile  of  handkerchiefs,  comb  and  brush 
in  bureau  drawer  for  the  behited  and  occasional 
— also  nmbrelhi  and  waterjiroof.  A  spirit  lamp, 
box  of  crackers,  sugar,  tea,  cocoa  and  coffee,  in 
case  an  independent  guest  or  a  hungry  one  wanted 
t«)  prepare  something  hot  very  early  or  very  late, 
all  on  a  tray  in  the  press  ;  also  a  hot- water  b:ig 
and  kettle,  in  case  of  illness,  for  the  modest  guest 
who  won*t  disturb  the  family  ;  also  a  little  good 
brandy  o»-  whisky  for  the  same.  Notice  to  bid 
them  ring  twice  for  the  housemaid,  leave  their 
boots  outside  the  door  to  be  cleaned.  Hot  water 
sent  up  regularly  before  breakfast  and  dinner, 
and  bath  at  any  hour  they  choose  ;  plenty  of 
towels,  flesh  brush,  soap,  tooth  powder,  washcloth. 
Additional  comfort  on  the  foot  of  the  bed,  always 
a  good  bed,  and  sheepskin  rug  beside  it ;  make  no 
one  miserable  in  linen  sheets  except  by  request. 
Ileflector  lamp  for  reading  in  bed.  Mosquito  net 
to  baffle  the  deathless  fly.  Clothes  basket,  and 
washing  done  for  them  without  their  troubling  to 
find  somebody.  Flowers  on  the  mantelshelf  and 
the  dressing  table  to  welcome  them,  and  the  sweet- 
est flowers  for  the  saddest  people  ;  and  especial 
kindness  to  strangers  and  the  neglected  and 
lonely,  since  I  *know  the  heart  of  a  stranger.' 
Don't  trammel  a  guest  with  any  of  'the  rules 
of  the  house/  except  such  as  add  to  his  comfort. 
Change  the  hour  for  dinner  or  for  luncheon 
if  it  will  be  an  especial  convenience  for  him  ;  the 
cook  will  survive,  and  rules  were  made  for  ns, 
not  we  for  them.  If  a  guest  is  detained  some- 
where, and  late  for  a  meal,  don't  make  a  fuss 
about  nothing;  put  his  dinner  in  the  oven  to 
keep  hot,  and  give  it  to  him  without  apology. 
Let  him  know  that  you  keep  an  extra  cover  laid  al- 
ways at  your  table,  and  that  his  friend  need  not 
fly  as  from  smallpox  when  luncheon  bell  rings. 
Don't  catechise  him  about  his  family  or  affairs, 
or  entertain  him  altogether  with  yours.  Remem- 
ber to  give  his  wife  a  little  bouquet,  to  send  his 
children  some  trifle,  and  to  put  him  up  a  nice 
lunch  when  he  goes.  None  of  these  things  cost 
much  time,  thought  or  money,  but  if  they  did 
tiiey  could  not  be  better  expended  than  in  making 
a  friend  happy  and  comfortable.  Take  enter- 
taining easily,  and  make  it  easy  and  pleasant 
for  others  to  take,  moreover.  Keep  a  welcome  on 
the  hob  for  everybody  who  comes,  high  and  low, 
rich  and  })oor.  Never  turn  a  poor  man  away  from 
your  door  without  seeing  what  you  can  do  to  i*e- 
lieve  his  need  ;  or  let  your  servants  do  it,  which  is 
the  same  thins:.  Try  to  give  pleasure,  sympathy, 
to  show  interest  and  kindness,  to  minister  in  lit- 
tle ways.  A  cup  of  tea,  a  closed  door,  a  shawl,  a 
bunch  of  violets,  are  trifles — yet  not  trifles.     Be- 


member  that  a  guest  comes  to  you  for  a  change 
of  scene  and  thought — sacrifice  some  of  your 
own  pleasures  and  employments  to  give  it  to 
them.  .'  Be  swift  to  love,  make  haste  to  be  kind."' 
*•  Mrs.  Love,  now  I  know  why  my  girls  say  al- 
ways, 'Oh,  i)apa,  die  Loves  have  asked  me  there, 
and  I  wouldn't  miss  it  for  anything  !'  why  my 
wife  is  never  too  busy  for  a  Visit  here ;  why  I  find 
myself  drifting  here  whenever  Pget  the  chance  lo 
go  anywhere  ;  and  why  everybody  else  comes  that 
gets  the  ciiance,"  said  I,  as  I  gave  it  back.  *'  You 
were  born  a  hostess.  People  are  always  tolling 
you  to  *  make  yourself  at  home,'  but  they  tiike 
precious  good  care  that  you  don't  do  anything  of 
the  kind  ;  whereas  you  and  my  old  friend  Love 
make  most  ])eople  more  at  home  than  they  possi- 
bly can  bo  even  utider  their  own  vine  and  fig 
ti"ee.  And  those  who  have  no  homes  of  their  own 
€nd  here  tiie  best  substitute  for  one  to  be  found 
on  this  continent,  I  can  tell  them.  May  your  chil- 
dren follow  in  your  footsteps,  your  husband  be 
known  in  the  gates,  and  your  imitators  be  as  the 
sands  of  the  sea. 

TITE  HOBT. 

Men's  wives  have  long  had  a  most  unenviable 
reputation  for  being  almost  invariably  system- 
atically and  universally  disagreeable  to  thefrionds 
l>resentcd  to  them  by  brave  or  hopeful  spouses; 
but  there  is  certainly  something  to  be  put  in  the 
other  scale.  There  is  -the  husband  who  asks  the 
partner  of  his  joys,  with  great  tartness,  **  what 
on  earth  she  sees  in  that  woman  who  is  always 
around,"  meaning  her  intimate  friend  of  many 
years'  standing.  T4iere  is  the  husband  who  never 
dreams  of  putting  on  his  hat  to  take  a  belated 
lady  guest  home,  and  feels  that  he  has  behaved  no- 
bly if  he  sees  her  to  the  car,  two  squares  off,  in  fine 
weather  ;  or  if  it  is  raining,  or  sleeting,  or  very 
hot,  comes  home  as  cross  as  a  bear,  and. sulks 
with  his  wife  all  evening,  remarking  that  he  hojies 
no  more  of  her  friends  will  expect  him  to  play 
escort,  **  rolling  the  sex  up  into  a  traveling  bun- 
dle and  giving  it  a  kick,"  as  he  grumbles  over  tlie 
tremendous  sacrifice,  though  he  has  marched 
about  five  miles  in  a  political  procession  only  the 
night  before  in  far  worse  weather. 

A  susceptible  husband,  who  never  allows  any- 
thing in  the  shape  of  a  woman  from  sixteen  to 
forty — especially  sixteen — to  come  into  the  house 
without  inaugurating  a  more  or  less  silly  flirtation 
with  each  of  thorn,  is  a  change  from  the  merely 
selfish  and  prejudiced  variety,  but  extremely  em- 
barrassing to  his  guest  if  she  is  a  girl  of  ])roper 
feeling,  and  exasperating  to  his  wife  in  the  ex- 
treme in  any  event.  Some  hosted  meet  the  family 
doctor  on  the  stair  with  a  scowl  that  says  ])lainly, 
"  What !  you  here  again  ?    A  pretty  bill  I'll  have 
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to  pay."  And  othere  reserve  this  and  otl)<?r  en- 
gaging evidences  of  their  courtesy  for  the  clergy- 
umix  of  the  parish,  or  the  governesses  fiance,  or 
the  iihiimed  young  woniun  wljo  lia3  hmit^ht  a 
imroel,  the  book  ngout,  the  gas  nnm,  thfl  cook's 
cousin,  tije  boy  witii  a  bill  ;  jukI  it  is  iihvays  a 
coward  and  a  bully,  and  never  a  gentleman  by  any 
chance,  who  behaves  in  tliis  way* 

The  invi.sihle  host  is  the  very  bnay  one  who 
never  can  take  time  to  entertain  even  angels;  wlio 
\i  off  before  breakfast  and  picnica  at  a  hmch 
counter,  and  gets  home  after  everylioily  else  has 
^^one  lo  bed  ;  who  is  convinced  that  his  being 
a  professional  man  absolves  him  forever  from 
calling  to  see  anyhotly  or  taking  the  elighteat 
]»ains  to  please  any  gne«t,  from  all  the  ordinary 
cnirteeiea  of  life.  Sonieltrnes  he  is  the  verv  lazy 
onCt  who  gets  up  at  noon,  nnmintlfnl  of  the  fact 
that  his  guest  him  been  i)|»  and  dressed  and  long- 
i:ig  vaiidy  for  breakfast  for  four  hours  at  leasst ; 
vho  dawdles  tuiiiniil  the  lionae,  potter:*  about  the 
garden,  writes  a  few  letters,  amiably  oblivious  of 
tho  people  atrying  in  the  house^  und  is  so  ex- 
hausted by  these  labors  th»it  he  can  only  sink  on 
a  s'lfa  in  the  evening  and  ask  if  there  "  isn*t  some- 
body  who  would  like  to  sing  for  Smith  or  play 
hilliards  with  Jones,*' since  he  is  finite  *'done  up." 

Then  there  h  a  very  terrible  host  with  a  inatiia 
for  aigiitaecing,  who  takes  a  inihl,  unresisting 
guest  and  maps  out  a  truly  fearful  programme 
for  him,  ami  sees  that  he  goes  through  it,  too, 
day  by  day^ — personally  conductirig  him  <iver  ma- 
chine shops,  insane  iisylnms,  gla^s-blovving  and 
shoe-pegging,  basket-weaving  and  canning  estab- 
lishments, public  tdViues,  chnrchei?,  water  worka, 
orphanages,  art  galleries  and  prisons,  and  making 
of  him  a  mental  and  pbysieal  wreck  in  ten  days, 
aoarcely  to  be  recognized  by  his  wife  or  niother, 
atui  all  from  the  kindest  motives  in  the  world. 

'J'he  match  for  this  style  of  host  is  found  in  the 
man  who  never  can  be  induced  to  take  li  guest  to 
«ee  anything,  however  good  or  tempting.  He  has 
**secn  Salvini,*'  be  says;  or  lie  *Ms  tired  of 
Piitii."  Irving  and  Terry  he  pooh-poohs  as  "over- 
rated "  :  the  **  Angel  us  *'**  doesn't  appeal  to  idm." 
8*>mo  other  day — a  day  that  never  comes— he  will 
see  about  tickets  for  **  Parslftd/'  although  he  is 
•*  no  admirer  of  Wagner/*  He  *'  hates  lectures  " 
l>v  O^cford  dons;  he  doesn't  care  to  hear  Bnrne- 
JoMcsf  talk  ah-mt  art  in  Italy,  or  Ilaweis  give 
*•  hid  views  of  music/'  Neither  will  he  dine  with 
Alodje^^ka,  or  meet  Goquelin  at  supper.  He  is 
temptation  proof,  or  pretends  to  be.  and  calmly 
takes  it  for  granted  that  ht«  guest  is  efpnillv  in* 
diiTerent,  and  **  wouldn't  give  a  pin  to  meet  Wen- 
dell Holmes/' or  would  l>e'*  bored  to  death  by 
Lord  Dufferin.^ 


The  apathetic  host  is  woi^se  oven  than  the  pain* 
fnlly  talicative  one  who  rattles  on  for  hours  about 
his  sjdetniid  husinosa,  his  incomparable  wife,  hia 
remarkable  children,  his  peerless  luu'^e,  dog  or 
gun.  But  the  only  host  that  a  man  Unds  it  hard 
to  forget  and  impossiblo  to  forgive  is  the  one  who 
gets  out.  for  him  indifferent  wines  and  bad  cigars 
—that  is,  if  he  litis  a  good  cellar  and  a  fat  pocket- 
book. 

Tl>e  host  who  is  your  con tein porn ry  can  be  try- 
ing, if  you  are  elderly— he  tells  everybody  wlien 
he  first  knew  you,  and  all  the  damaging  things 
he  can  remember  about  yon  and  yours.  He  ealla 
attention  sjiortively  to  your  bald  head,  your  wrni- 
kles*  your  fiesli  ;  he  is  merciless  to  your  pet 
vanities  auil  weuknessoa.  He  asks  all  the  depress- 
ing old  people  he  can  lay  hohl  of  lo  meet  you, 
and  excludes  all  the  young  and  agreeable  ones  on 
the  ground  tliat  tliey  also  are  contemporuiies, 
and  that  you  will  enjoy  seeing  them  agairi^ — which 
isn't  true  at  all,  for  you  have  forgotten  one  hiilf 
of  them,  and  the  other  haif  have  forgotten  yoti, 
and  they  all  entertain  you  with  their  rhen  unit  ism 
and  gout  and  asthma,  and  losses  aiul  sorrows, 
and  all  the  calami rtes  and  deaths  and  forgeries 
ami  bankrujJtcies  that  they  can  remember  or  in- 
vent in  connection  with  themselves  and  others, 
besides  all  looking  ohier  than  Thomas  Parr,  so 
that  you  quite  lung  to  get  rid  of  them,  and  «re 
thankful  when  Jiridget,  the  pretty  maid,  brings 
in  coffee  and  stays  the  flood  of  woes  poured  out 
by  some  old  lady  in  her  anecdotage  and  bomba- 
zine who  declares  that  she  went  to  sclioul  with 
you. 

Something  might  be  said  of  the  host  who  never 
will  let  you  sink  the  shop  while  you  are  with 
him.  If  you  are  a  doctor  he  asks  you  to  prescribe 
for  him.  and  de8cribes  his  aymt»tonis  at  great 
length,  havir\g  you  completely  in  his  power,  He 
talks  of  njedieinea,  of  consunijjtion,  leprosy,  vac- 
cination, and  the  like  cheerful  topics  ;  he  asks 
only  doctors  to  meet  yon  ;  he  offers  to  show  you 
the  city  hospitals  ;  he  asks  you  about  Jenner  and 
Koch,  and  homeopathy  and  electric  baths,  and 
cold-water  douches  and  massage.  Jf  yon  are 
a  clergyman  it  is  all  conuidls  and  nynods,  and 
bishops  and  Sunday  schools  and  njiasiomuies, 
and  your  views  of  8purgeoti  and  Pusey  nnd  New- 
man, the  Brigsrs  Case,  the  Council  of  Trent  and 
liUther,  or  PAre  Hyacinthe.  The  greedy  host  is 
a  trial  to  a  simple  man  indifTerent  to  the  pleas- 
urea  of  tho  table,  not  provided  with  the  accommo- 
dation of  a  camel  or  a  palate  a  yard  and  a  half 
long:  antl  the  pnr-^imonitjus  otm  is  not  one  whit 
pleasatiter  to  the  generous  guest  who  is  not  inter- 
ested in  screwing  down  lot  tellers  ntul  delecting 
grocers,  sifting  coal,  cheese   parings  and   dri[>- 
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pings.  The  host  who  is  persuaded  that  he  has 
the  finest  collection  of  something  (pictures,  mis- 
sals, coins,  stamps,  photographs,  plays  or  prints,) 
in  the  world  is  sometimes  a  little  wearing ;  and 
the  jealous  host,  who  glares  fiercely  at  the  most 
innocent  pleasantries  and  tiio  most  ordinary  gal- 
lantries when  addressed  to  his  wife,  is  the  reverse 
of  amusing  ;  and  the  self-made,  autobiographical 
host,  who  begins  with  himself  in  his  cradle  and 
leaves  out  nothing  that  can  enhance  his  unaf- 
fected admiration  of  himself,  is  the  greatest  bore 
of  all. 

But,  fortunately  for  his  sex  and  his  mother's, 
there  is  the  pleasant,  kind,  gentlemanly  host,  like 
my  friend  Love,  of  whom  I  can  only  say  that  he 
is  worthy  to  bo  the  husband  of  his  wife.  Love 
meets  you  in  a  comfortable  barouche  at  the  sta- 
tion and  nearly  wrings  your  hand  off.  lie  brews 
"an  appetizer'*  for  you  on  arrival  ;  he  gives  you 
ft  nice,  sensible  dinner  always,  and  never  poisons 
you  with  bad  whisky,  corked  wine,  or  sour  beer. 
Ho  puts  aside  his  business  cares,  and  expects  you 
to  do  the  same.  He  is  pleased  and  gratified  by 
every  kind  thing  done,  and  every  nice  word  said 
to  Mrs.  Love.  He  puts  you  up  at  his  club 
promptly,  and  introduces  you  to  all  the  good  fel- 
lows in  it.  He  gives  you  a  handsome  dinner  if 
he  is  flush,  and  if  he  isn't  he  always  contrives 
some  other  pleasures  for  yon  in  the  way  of  drives, 
the  theatre,  or  meeting  interesting  or  notable 
people.  If  you  are  a  stranger,  or  unfortunate,  or 
down  on  your  luck,  he  is  only  three  times  as  glad 
to  see  you  as  if  you  were  rolling  in  money  ;  and 
he'll  give  5'ou  good  advice,  and  a  good  check,  too, 
if  you  need  it,  and  he'll  take  you  in  to  have  cof- 
fee with  his  wife;  and  between  them  they'll  send 
you  home  comforted  and  helped  if  it  can  be  done 
by  mortal  aid. 

If  you  are  a  woman.  Love  will  leave  you  chiefly 
to  his  Sophy  ;  but  if  he  can  serve  you  he  will,  and 
he'll  entertain  you  delightfully,  and  always  show 
you  a  deference  and  courtesy  that  will  make  you 
perfectly  indifferent  as  to  whether  you  ever  vote  or 
have  any  rights  as  long  as  you  live,  or  not.  If 
you  have  come  to  sell  a  book,  or  wind  a  clock,  or 
put  in  a  pane  of  glass,  or  leave  a  telegram,  he'll 
not  let  you  leave  that  house,  I  can  tell  you,  with- 
out a  good  many  pleasant  words,  and  some  food 
and  sustenance  as  well  if  you'll  take  it ;  and  a  gen- 
eral feeling  that  life  is  worth  living  will  be  the 
one  that  you  will  take  away  with  yon,  and  a 
memory  enriched,  a  heart  refreshed  by  contact 
with  a  man  who  thinks  that  **  kind  hearts  are  more 
tlian  coronets,  and  simple  faith  than  Norman 
blood."  If  you  were  the  President  or  the  Queen 
you'd  get  about  the  same  treatment,  and  would 
wish  to  go  again,  as  everybody  else  does.  Even  the 


servants  at  the  Loves'  rarely  resign  and  never  die 
if  they  can  possibly  help  it;  and  anybody  who 
knows  them  will  bear  me  out  in  all  I  have  said 
of  them,  and  agree  that  if  she  is  a  model  hostess 
ho  is  as  certainly  a  model  host,  considerate,  kind, 
cordial,  agreeable,  in  himself  a  host,  so  that  if  he 
received  you  in  the  humblest  cottage  in  the  land 
I  do  believe  that  he  could  make  you  as  content 
as  in  a  palace. 

THE   OUEST. 

The  very  first  thing  for  a  guest  to  do  is  to 
come  on  the  day  and  train  on  which  he  or  she  is 
expected,  if  it  can  possibly  be  managed — to  give 
the  hostess  due  notice  as  to  that  day  and  train, 
and  then  keep  faith  with  her.  To  have  gone  to 
the  station  from  three  to  five  times,  having 
changed  the  dinner  hour,  or  given  up  an  engage- 
ment, or  prepared  a  late  supper  herself,  the  serv- 
ant being  out  or  gone  of!  in  a  huff,  is  not  likely  to 
put  a  hostess  in  a  mood  to  receive  you  raptur- 
ously, to  say  the  least  of  it ;  and  many  a  selfish 
guest  consults  only  her  own  pleasure  or  conven- 
ience in  such  a  matter,  regardless  of  others,  and 
for  any  trifle  or  from  any  change  of  mood  will  say, 
'*  Oh,  I  can  go  to-morrow  just  as  well ;"  or,  **Next 
week  will  do  just  as  well  as  this;"  or,  ''There 
is  no  hurry,"  more  generally.  It  is  a  very  simple 
thing  to  telegraph  as  well  as  write  exactly  when 
you  mean  to  arrive,  and  not  keep  a  coachman 
and  valuable  horses  out  in  the  cold  two  hours  at 
a  station  waiting  for  you.  There  ought  to  be  no 
misunderstanding,  no  mistake,  no  failure  to  ar- 
rive, as  a  rule.  Accidents  will  happen,  of  course, 
and  trains  be  delayed,  but  that  is  a  different 
thing  altogether  from  the  haphazard  fashion  of 
taking  a  hostess  off  her  guard  by  storm,  which 
some  guests  seem  to  vastly  enjoy,  though  few  in- 
deed are  the  hostesses  with  whom  it  is  safe  to  try 
the  experiment  and  who  share  the  sentiment. 

Next  to  the  guest  who  never  knows  her  own 
mind  is  the  equally  trying  one  of  iron  resolution 
who  makes  up  her  mind  to  do  this  or  that,  or  go 
here  or  there,  regardless  of  weather,  entreaties, 
warnings,  the  discomfort  to  others,  the  certainty 
of  risk  and  ]>robability  of  danger — the  guest  who 
will  go  to  a  concert  in  a  blizzard,  cost  what  it 
may  ;  who  will  go  into  the  thick  of  a  crowd,  a 
mob,  perhaps^  and  risk  the  life  or  limb  of  her  es- 
cort, because  -'a  mob  is  great  fun — so  exciting  I" 
or  leave  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  she 
could  just  as  well  take  the  ten-o'clock  train. 

Everybody  knows  the  lazy  guest,  who  is  never 
ready  for  family  prayers,  for  breakfast,  dinner  or 
supper,  for  engagements  of  any  kind,  however  im- 
portant and  imperative  ;  the  guest  whom  nothing 
short  of  a  fire  can  move,  and  who  even  then 
would  not  be  in  a  hurry ;  who  cannot  be  induced 
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outrageously  with  everything  from  sixteen  to 
sixty^  and  even  tried  liis  wilea  on  her  Cecilia,  who 
will  not  be  fifteen  for  three  months,  un packing 
his  battered  okl  peddler's  pack  of  sentimental 
wares  and  putting  all  sorts  of  foolish  notions  in 
the  girl's  head  when  he  spent  a  fortniglit  with 
them  last  year — invited  because  he  was  an  old 
schoolmate  of  her  father's. 

Her  friend  Miss  J contrived  to  write  her- 
self out  of  those  good  books  of  enormons  good 
will,  friendliness  and  charity  which  Mrs.  Love 
keeps  with  the  race,  by  talking,  very  spicily  in- 
deed, hut  very  odiously,  of  all  the  social  scandals 
of  the  day,  and  relating  all  the  ristjues  stories  and 
repeating  all  A\q  double  eniendres  ^\\e  conX^  think 
of — and  that  so  persistently  that  Cecilia  was 
practically  kept  in  close  confinement  in  her  room 
while  that  visit  lasted,  her  mother  not  wishing 
thai,  she  should  lose  the  divine  bloom  of  her  sweet 
maiden   innocence  because  she  had  felt  obliged 

for  a  certain  good  reason  to  entertain  Miss  J 

for  a  week. 

The  exacting  gnest,  who  expects  a  round  of  en- 
tertainments, whom  nothing  can  amnse  becanse 
her  mind  is  so  vacuous  and  her  dissipations  al- 
ready so  great,  is  a  terror  in  •modest  households 
where  active  duties  are  the  rule  and  occasional 
relaxation  the  exception.  There  is  nothing  more 
truly  awful  than  the  person  without  intellectnal 
resources  or  industrions  pnrsnits  who  settles  her- 
self in  the  bosom  of  a  family  and  practically  MiySy 
*'  Here  I  am  ;  now  entertain  me.''  You  suggest 
a  walk,  she  'Miates  walking";  you  tell  her  there 
is  a  delightful  new  book  on  the  table  that  will  re- 
pay inspection^  hoping  to  slip  off  and  see  to  your 
private  affairs,  and  she  replies  "that  her  eyes  are 
bad,"  or  that  she  is  **  tired  of  reading."  You 
propose  a  drive,  and  she  says  that  "nothing  bores 
her  so  much."  You  ask  her  if  she  ever  takes  a 
nap  in  the  afternoon,  and  she  always  replies,  with 
emphasis,  "Never!"  You  request  her  to  amnse 
herself  at  the  piano  while  you  do  this  or  that, 
and  she  says  that  she  "gave  up  her  music  when 
she  left  school'* — that  kind  of  woman  never 
learns  anything  after  she  leaves  school,  and  makos 
a  point  of  forgetting  all  she  ever  learned  there. 
Yoii  hint  with  delicacy  that  you  feel  the  need  of 
rej>o8e  and  have  some  letters  to  write,  or  orders 
to  give  for  dinner,  and  she  stolidly  replies  that 
she  "will  wait  where  she  is  until  you  come 
back,  but  not  to  be  long,  because  it  is  so  dull." 
You  talk  to  her  ufitil  yon  feel  as  if  your  brain 
were  an  exhausted  air  receiver — as  if  you  were 
walking  across  a  desert  under  a  burning  tropical 
sun,  and  she  sits  stolidly  absorbing  it  all  in  stu- 
pid silence  ;  she  can't  talk — she   has  nothing  to 

Vy  apparently,  and  if  she  had  wouldn't  know 


how  to  say  it.  You  go  on  talking  nntil  you  feel 
yourself  falling  asleep  and  becoming  imbecile  ; 
she  sits  there,  staring  and  absorbing — she  doesn't 
look,  and  hasn't  intelligence  enough  to  listen. 
You  get  up  and  give  her  the  photograph  book. 
in  desperation — she  glances  at  two  of  them,  and 
shuts  the  book,  saying  she  "doesn't  care  for  pho- 
tographs, never  did,"  with  a  kind  of  fatuous 
pride,  as  if  it  was  a  merit,  like  her  saying  that 
"sewing  never  was  any  pleasure  to  her."  You 
find  that  she  doesn't  crochet,  or  knit,  or  make 
lace,  or  embroider,  or  do  anything  that  any  other 
woman  does  that  you  ever  heard  of.  You  get 
somebody  to  take  her  to  a  lecture,  and  feel  as 
grateful  as  though  your  life  had  been  saved, 
though  you  have  pai<l  more  than  you  can  very 
well  afford  for  the  tickets,  and  rush  off  to  find 
your  husband,  not  having  been  able  to  exchange 
more  than  a  word  with  him  since  she  came.  Or 
yon  send  her  to  the  theatre,  and  congratulate 
yourself  ardently  upoa  the  fact  that  you  have 
**an  evening  off,"  like  Bridget,  your  maid.  Not 
a  bit  of  it ;  she  is  back  after  the  first  act,  or  the 
first  part,  of  "  Famous  Women  " — her  head  ached, 
or  "  it  was  awfully  hot  and  she  thought  she  would 
rather  come  home."  You  talk  to  her  again,  and 
find  her  so  insnpportablj  nnintelligent,  non-re- 
ceptive and  unsympathetic  that  you  are  obliged 
to  make  some  excuse  and  leave  the  room  just 
that  you  may  sit  down  on  the  right  side  of  a 
closed  door  and  groan — inandibly.  You  wonder 
what  on  earth  she  does  at  home,  and  are  told 
"Nothing  much,"  and  talk  her  over  with  your 
husband,  who  chaffs  you  good-hnmoredly  about 
her.  You  try  not  to  show  your  indecent  exul- 
tation when  she  says  she  "  mast  go."  You  get  her 
off,  showing  every  polite  consideration  to  the  last ; 
and  then  yon  sit  down  and  vow  that  there  is  no 
obligation  solemn  enough  to  induce  you  ever  to 
ask  that  creature  to  your  house  again  while  you 
live  1 

Then  there  is  the  guest  who  won't  allow  any 
opportunity  to  pass  her  by  unimproved  in  the 
way  of  making  herself,  not  "one  of  the  family," 
but  the  one;  who  reproves  your  servants,  snubs 
your  children,  gives  private  orders  to  the  cook  or 
the  manservant,  inserts  herself  between  you  and 
your  own  husband  even,  if  you  attempt  to  discuss 
a  jirivate  matter  in  her  presence,  tells  your  friend 
that  she  considers  you  very  extravagant  in  the 
number  of  your  fires  or  your  table  expenses,  tells 
you  that  you  keep  too  many  servants  altogether, 
and  generally  interests  herself  actively  in  what 
doesn't  concern  her,  asking  "  why  the  marmalade 
is  out,"  and  "  what  has  become  of  the  claret,"  as 
if  she  were  in  a  hotel  for  all  the  world,  and  using 
your  house  as  if  it  were  a  place  of  public  enter- 
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tiiinment,  stays  tis  ]ong  m  slie  likeB,  mid  lina  hor 
tl re-aea  rijude,  lier  teeth  fillet],  lier  skin  tieiite*], 
her  shopping  lists  filled  out  find  scored  off,  her 
photographs  takt'ii,  and  nil  her  other  littli^  busi- 
ness uiiitttn'i4  sutlkMl  to  her  entire  satij^fuction,  see- 
in;^  ahnost  nothing  of  ihc  furnily  situ  ia  snpposed 
to  ho  visiting  meanwhile. 

The  gnest  who  is  all  os  oh  hit  ion  anil  endeai- 
iiients  wliile  n  visit  hists,  and  then  goes  a^vay  f^nd 
makes  all  the  mischief  slie  can  by  tale beari Tig, 
exftggeraiions  and  nngratefnl  critictsins  of  her 
kind  hosts,  is  dimply  beneath  ooutenipt.  To  talk 
to  her  of  the  sacred ness  of  the  saU,  the  debt  of 
graliriide  and  tlie  silence  imposed  by  good  breed- 
ing and  good  feeling  on  everyone  who  partakes 
of  the  hospitality  of  any  family,  is  to  talk  of 
niiisjtj  to  a  deaf  tniin. 

Hefinement  of  feeling,  being  instinctive^  ran 
never  bo  tangijt,  nor  early  training  overcome; 
neither  can  ill  breeding  and  bad  habits  be  easily 
eradicated.  And  ns  the  first  virtue  of  a  gnest 
consists  in  coining  pro(terly,  so  the  last  is  em- 
pliatically  to  go  in  due  time — on  tlie  day  fixed, 
ahvays,  nnless  nrged  heartily  to  remain,  and  then 
onlv  for  a  brief  period,  except  in  the  case  of  old 
friends  and  hmg-siandmg,  per.nliar  intimaeie^j 
where  formalities  have  been  lost  in  afTectiouate 
secnrity  of  welcome, 

It  is  a  good  geneiiil  riHe  not  only  fchns  to  go* 
bnt  tbns  going  to  observe  two  rules  in  packing— 
to  leave  nothing  behind  you  that  does  belong  to 
you»  am)  to  take  notliing  away  that  doesn't* 


It  is  atmoyiTig  a  hostess  by  utterly  nnwarranta- 
Ijle  carelessness  for  a  ijtiest  to  leave  her  overshoes 
and  cloak  and  ninlF  to  be  sent  after  her;  and  to 
discover  tbtit  h<n'  co(>y  of  Browning  and  lier  hns- 
lmnd'8  pet  knife  and  ono  of  the  boxes  of  a  silver 
toilet  set  are  nusaing,  or  perhaps  the  brnsh  anil 
comb*  is  not  calculated  exactly  to  inspire  respect. 

Abr^enee  of  mind  wnaccompafuod  by  presenre 
of  property  is  pardonable  enongb.  bnt  when  a 
gnest  of  Mr,  Love's  went  off  with  a  now  eilk 
nmbrelhi  and  his  Plato,  hia  dressing  bag  ami 
an  ynframed  [trint  of  liapliael  Arorghen^s,  after 
using  Ills  house  Jis  if  it  ba<l  been  that  of  lii* 
worst  enemy,  that  gentleman  certainly  had  a 
right  to  8tty,  on  rechiiining  these  trifles,  **  My 
htmse  is  one  of  general  entertiiinmcnt  for  ?imn, 
not  beast,  nnl ike  an  Kngliah  inn/' though  notb- 
iTig  except  being  so  Jlagranily  ileeced  could  have 
provoked  liini  into  sneh  a  wbnke. 

Besitlos  the  Ifftrr  tie  tliffPj<ftotf,  as  the  French 
call  tlie  first  eommnnieation  from  a  gnest  to  thd 
persoi^  who  has  entertained  them,  after  leaving, 
nice  custom  has  decreeil  a  plesieant  observance — 
llie  sending  of  a  hook,  or  of  some  flowers,  a  boT 
of  bonbons,  or  some  other  pretfv  gift,  citlier  im- 
mediately or  when  the  next  (.'hri^tmas  or  Easter 
shall  come,  merely  by  way  of  showing  an  ex-host- 
eaa  that  yon  keep  her  kindness  in  gratefnl  mem- 
ory. To  show  kindness,  and  to  know  how  to  re- 
ceive, appreciate  and  return  that  kindness,  is  in* 
deed  the  whole  secret  of  entertaining  and  being 
entertained. 


FINLAND    AND    THE    FINNS. 

By  Herman  Montague  Uu^nf.r, 

Far  back  tlirongh  the  enshrouding  mists  of  Whether  or  not  the  Finns  (by  which  collective 

preliistoric  ages  the  patient,  devoted  toil  of  the  appellation   is  to  be  understood   all   the  western 

Bcientitic  workers  in  comparative  mythology  and  branch  of  the  great  Ural-Altaic  family)  ever  did 

philology  has  given   the  modern  world  the  vision  in  reality  inhabit  Western  Europe,  there  no  longer 

of  A  nomadic  people  scattered  over  the  eastern  exists  any  doubt  that  from  very  early  times  they 

and  central  porticjns  of  Europe,  whose  physical  were  settled  in  its  eastern  and  northern  portions, 

hardihood  was  dedicated   rather  to  the   peucefnl  though   it  cinnot   be  at  all   satirtfaetorily  deler- 

pnrsnits  of   tilling   the  soil,  of   htmting  and   of  mined   at  what  ilate   they  separated    from    their 

fishing  tlian  to  the  pro8e<iut ion  of  petty  warfare  ;  Mongolian  kinsmen  now  known  as   tlie  Ost^nka 

and  the  harmonious  ntterances  of  whose  language  and  Samoyedes,     It  is  at  least  certain  that  they 

teerneil  ni  fitting  correspondence  with  tlveir  peace-  were    known    not    only   to   the   Iloman    historian 

able  liisposition.  Tacitnt;,  bnt  also  to  the  famous  ancient  Egyptinii 

Only  a  vieion,  after  all,  which  fnrtlier  scientific  geographer  Ptolemy,  whose  wide- reaching  spirit 

labor  may  either  dispel  or  resolve  into  fact.    This  of   inquiry,  workir^g   with   the  crudest   materials 

race  wjia  a  bmncli  of  tlie  great  fatnily  known  as  for  the  errlightenment  of  after  aire.*,  on  a  subject 

the  Ural-Altaic,  and  has  received  from  the  phi-  which  eonveyed  in  hts  day  bnt  little  other  than  a 

lologiats  the  name  of  Fiuno-Ugrian.  chaos  of  indefinite  ideas,  was  fashioned   by  his 
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genius  iuto  tho  means  of  winnowing  a  considera- 
ble amount  of  wbent  from  i\  bounilless  store  of 
chaff. 

Hotli  these  celobruted  writers  were  noquniuted 
v/itli  this  people  by  the  name  of  Fenni  or  Plnnni, 
who  even  at  that  time  occnpied  a  cnr^siderablc 
portion  of  tbo  eastern  and  uortbeni  part  of  En- 
rope. 
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TAVAST  FXHKISn   PEASANT  TYPE.— DUAWN 

DY  ?:delkelt. 


At  the  time  of  their  first  incnrsion  into  Europe 
over  tlio  Urals  these  ancestors  of  the  Finnic  race 
were  known  by  the  name  of  Chndes,*  It  was 
only  natural  that  the  wit1e  tracts  of  conn  try  wa- 
tered by  the  Volga  should  tempt  the  incoming 
tribes  to  settle  tliere  in  the  first  place.  We  find 
indeed  that  these  jjarticnlur  territories  became  the 
liomo  of  a  tribe  of  the  Finno-Ugrian  race,  actn- 
ally  mentioned  by  Hero^lotiis,  and  styled  the  Per- 
raians  by  the  }ialriarcb  of  Russian  literature,  Nes- 
tor of  KieiT,  wlto  wrote  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
century. 

These  Permians  were  evi<lc!itly  a  very  cntor- 
prisinij  and  thrifty  people^  for  they  were  not  only 
known  to  the  (Jreek  colonists  of  Olbiaj  with  whom 
tliey  engaged  in  trade  i»y  nifnns  of  the  great  wa- 
ter ways  of  the  Volga  and  Knxino  Sea,  but  they 
stood  equally  well  on  a  commercial  footing  with 
the  ScandinavianSt  to  whonj  tlu.y  were  familiar  by 
the  nanse  of  Biarm.  On  all  hands  they  were  re- 
]>tited  to  bo  iriunensely  wealthy »  e>^peci{illy  tbo 
tribes  settled  along  the  hanks  of  the  Dwtna.  It 
was  the  custom  when  a  Permian  died  to  leave 
only  the  half  of  bis  wealth  to  his  lieira^  the  other 
half  being  consigned  to  earth  with  the  body  of 
tbo  dead  niau.  In  this  way  enarmona  riches  came 
to  be  accnmulated  in  the  tribal  burial  ground, 
which  was  guarded  with  the  most  jealons  watch- 
fulness. 

*  The  name  of  Chude  i«  doubtless  identical  with  the  ap- 
pellfttion  which  the  Rii»siAii»  have  bcHtowed  ni>ai[i  the  E«- 
thooians,  Tschuehni  orTclinchonzi,  signifymg  "■  stmngers." 
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Wot  unnaturally  tlic  cupiiHty  of  the  Scundi- 
naviana  wiia  moused,  auil  t\  cousiderablo  amount 
of  iriterestiug  lL»geihl  clusters  about  an  attack 
which  they  seoru  to  Imve  made  upon  the  Pcr- 
uii.'ius,  with  tlie  object  of  cui'ryiiig  off  tlio  booty, 
a3  their  ])ractical  minds  held  to  the  opinion  that 
80  nurch  wealth  would  bo  of  in  finitely  nvore  value 
to  the  livings  than  the  tleLid.  In  this  attempt  they 
partly  sucjceeded,  but  narrowly  escaped  heiug 
Burrouuded  and  cut  to  pieces  by  the  iufuriuted 
Biarm. 

lu  course  of  time,  as  the  power  of  tlie  ('hndos 
began  to  decline,  the  Uussiaria,  who  had  recently 
entered  the  country,  seized  with  the  same  desire 
to  become  tu asters  of  the  vast  riches  which  tlieir 
nciglibnrs  had  acquired,  began  to  make  war  upon 
them,  Onidinitly  the  Cbudes  were  driven  further 
and  further  north  ;  but  their  resistance  was  of 
iho  most  desperate  and  un (lagging  kind^  and  the 
long  and  wearisome  war  throatcned  never  to  come 
to  an  end. 

History  is  vagiio  about  the  manner  iti  which 
fclio  issue  was  at  length  reached,  and  legend  agaiu 
stops  in  to  atone  for  its  shortcomings.  It  telts 
us  tiuit  the  two  belligerent  initions,  seeing  no 
likelihood  of  a  speetiy  termination  of  the  war, 
determined  on  a  novel  expedient  to  end  it.    lio- 


coursc  was  to  bo  had  to  a  contest  for  bu primacy 
between  a  chief  from  each  eiile.  This  idea,  of 
course,  presents  no  novel Ly  :  the  legeiuhiry  lore  of 
nearly  every  nation  ami  people  fnruishis  us  witli 
a  corvihat  betweeu  the  chosen  cluunpions  of  con- 
tending armies,  whicli  ia  to  decide  the  most  mo- 
mentoiis  issues — in  this  wo  only  sec  tliat  inoliuct- 
ive  seeking  after  effect  which  leads  a  people  to 
clotlie  prehistoric  great  events  in  the  garb  of 
marvelous  iudividnal  acliicveinents  on  the  part  of 
some  ancestral  hero  :  the  spirit  which  has  given 
us  a  Kittg  Arthur,  an  Odin,  a  Kohnid.  a  Cid,  a 
Frithjof. 

We  are  reminded^  aa  in  the  Iliad  imd  Odyssey, 
in  the  Edilas,  in  the  Nibeluugen,  iu  the  Shall 
Nameli,  of  an  age  in  wliich  the  people  were  bttt 
as  nameless  musses  which  merely  lived  to  do  the 
will  and  to  wreak  the  veugeauce  of  kings  and 
chiefs.  But  tlie  Chndic  legend  js  distinctly  novel 
in  its  details. 

The  nature  of  the  contest  whicli  was  to  decide 
whether  tlie  Chudes  or  the  Russians  were  to  bo 
the  dominant  power  was  indeed  a  ])eculiar  on©. 
The  chosen  twain  on  whom  devolved  the  fate  nf 
these  two  nations  were  to  decide  it  r:ither  by  force 
of  arm  than  of  arms,  for  the  all-imporiunt  con- 
test consisted  in  the  felling  of  a  tree — the  one 
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who  first  accomplished  the  task  was  to  be  the 
victor. 

The  phlegmiitic  Chnde  immediately  went  stol- 
idly to  work  near  the  roots;  the  wilier  Rnssiiin 
(so  runs  the  legend)  began  at  tiie  top  of  his,  and 
finished  first ! 

Thns  these  early  forefathers  of  the  Finnic  race 
became  subject  to  the  Slav.  Again,  however,  we 
are  informed  by  legend  that  the  Clmdes,  totally 
unable  to  accustom  their  independent  spirit  to 
the  new  order  of  things,  and  seeing  no  hope  of 
successful  resistance  to  the  ever- increasing  power 
of  their  Russian  conquerors,  resolved  rather  to 
end  their  existence  than  continue  in  a  state  of 
subjugation,  however  mild.  Accordingly,  gather- 
JHg  together  all  of  their  immense  riches  of  which 
they  had  not  been  despoiled,  they  retired  in  a 
vast  body  itito  the  caverns  of  a  great  mountain, 
which  fell  over  them  and  buried  them  with  all 
their  wealth. 

The  particular  branch  of  the  Chudes  known 
as  the  Biarm  or  Permians,  driven  north  by  the 
victorious  incoming  Russians,  came  into  the  ter- 
ritoj'ies  lying  between  Lakes  Ladoga  and  Saima. 
There,  multiplying  and  thriving,  they  finally  set- 
tled, being  then  known  by  the  name  of  Kare- 
lians.  Other  Finnic  tribes  had  at  an  earlier  date 
occupied  the  north  of  tlie  Scandinavian  penin- 
sula, where  they  received  the  name  of  Quanes ; 
while  yet  others  peopled  the  country  from  Lake 
Saima  to  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  were  known  as  Ta- 
vasts. 

The  latter  and  the  later-arrived  Kareliaiis 
gradually  merged,  and  were  called  by  the  wider 
generic  appellation  of  Finns,  giving  their  name 
to  the  counti7  ^^^^J  inhabited  ;  as  did  their 
brethren  the  Lapps,  wandering  in  the  more 
northerly  climes  between  them  and  the  Quanes. 
It  must  not,  however,  for  a  moment  be  supposed 
that  this  great  Finuo-Ugrian  race  gravitated  en- 
tirely to  the  north.  Several  tribes,  when  the 
Permians  settled  about  the  upper  reaches  of  the 
Volga,  pushed  on  to  southerly  and  western  tracts 
in  the  search  for  a  fertile  soil  and  favorable  cli- 
mate, but  have  all  been  since  either  swallowed  up 
by  more  recent  immigrant  nations  or  been  driven 
northward  in  their  turn,  with  the  very  notable 
exception  of  the  Magyars. 

The  western  branch,  then,  of  the  old  Ural- 
Altiii«*.  familv  of  the  human  race — that  is  to  say, 
the  Fir>no-Ugrian — comprises  four  distinct  di- 
viijions : 

1.  Ugrian  (Ostyaks,  Voguls  and  Magyars). 

2.  Volga- Bulgarian  (Cheremicians,  Mordvin- 
lans,  Chuvaks). 

3.  Permian  (Permians,  Syryenians  and  Vo- 
^vaks). 


4.  Finnish  (Finns,  Esthonians,  Livonians,  Cre- 
vinians  and  Lapps). 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  more  correct  to  class  the 
Lapps  (with  whom  the  Quanes  are  practically 
identical,  being  the  Norwegian  Lapps,)  as  a  fifth 
division,  differing  as  they  do  considerably  from 
the  real  type  of  the  race  who  have  given  their 
name  to  Finland.  With  the  tribes  comprising' 
the  first  three  divisions  we  have  here  no  concern. 
Indeed,  with  the  aforementioned  most  striking 
exception  of  the  Magyars,  they  are  of  no  conse- 
quence, being  reduced  to  the  state  of  poor,  half- 
civilized  peoples  wandering  over  the  boundless 
steppes  from  stream  to  stream,  seeking  a  precari- 
ous livelihood  by  rod  and  gun  ;  some  of  them 
knowing  the  Christian  religion  by  name,  but  most 
of  them  heathens,  who  divide  their  worship  be- 
tween trees  and  stones  and  the  god  of  the  heavens, 
whom  they  call  Num — in  short,  a  horde  of  peace- 
able, hospitable,  harmless  nonentities. 

My  purpose  in  the  present  paper  is  with  the  last 
of  the  four  groups  :  and  of  the  different  peoples 
into  which  that  group  is  subdivided,  with  the 
first-named  therein,  i.e.,  the  Finns.  Concerning 
tiie  Esthonians  and  Livonians,  suffice  it  to  say 
here  that,  though  even  in  tiie  same  group  of  the 
Finno-Ugrian  stock  as  their  neighbors  across  the 
Gulf  of  Finland,  they  have  branched  apart  in  lan- 
guage jis  well  as  in  historical  destiny,  and  have 
long  since  ceased  to  have  any  independent  polit- 
ical existence,  though  they  can  lay  claim  to  a 
distinct  nationality  on  social  and  philological 
grounds  ,  where  the  Esthonians  in  particular  of- 
fer a  very  interesting  field  of  study,  especially  in 
the  domain  of  comparative  mythology  and  folk- 
lore. As  for  the  Crevinians,  the  last  of  the  race 
died  out  in  184G  in  Courland.  The  Lapps,  as  we 
have  already  said,  differ  so  greatly  from  their  re- 
mote connections  the  Finns  that  they  may  per- 
haps more  properly  be  considered  as  forming  a 
fifth  group  by  themselves.  Of  an  inferior  type, 
both  physically  and  intellectually,  they  are  com- 
pelled by  the  rigor  of  the  climtite  in  the  extreme 
northern  latitudes  where  they  dwell  to  lead  a  no- 
madic life,  dei>endent  on  their  reindeer  botli  for 
snstemuice  and  transport. 

Their  numbers  are  now  reduced  to  about  one 
thousand,  and  there  is  little  cavuse  to  doubt  that 
they  will  ere  long  share  the  fate  of  the  extinct 
Crevinians. 

As  we  turn  now  to  that  part  of  the  great  Finno- 
Ugrian  family  which  has  made  the  country  be- 
tween Lake  Ladoga  and  the  Baltic  its  own  and 
given  it  the  name  Finland,  we  discover  at  once 
that  the  Finns  are  clearly  divisible  into  two  sec- 
tions, distinguishable  by  differences  of  appearance 
lis  well  as  of  demeanor  and  character. 
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Tliese  two  seotions,  as  the  readc'r  will  remem- 
bur.  bear  tlio  iiiuiio  of  Tavasts  ami  Kareiiims. 

It  iiutst  Tint  bt»  tlKHi2:l»t  lliMt  ill k  division  of  tbe 
nieo  is  ail  juljitrary  one  iii  ivny  sense,  for  uo  siip- 
poeitiou  could  hty  fiinlur  from  tbo  truth. 

Tlie  Tavastg  ami  KiirpUans  were  in  former 
times,  ftUlioiigli  of  commofi  Finiiit!  oiii^^iri,  two 
(iietinrt  tribes.  Tlie  Titva^l^3  were,  in  furt,  orig- 
inailv  tbo  siune  na  thu  Estlinninns,  when  they  oc- 
cnpieil  part  of  the  country  nrnv  known  aa  Unsaia. 
Driven  to  the  iiorthweKfe  by  tbe  incoining  Shivonic 
lien]>It'S,  tlie  tribe  fcniiul  itself  parted  in  itg  tnigra- 
lion  by  il»e  head  of  that  arm  of  the  sea  now  called 
tlio  Gulf  of  Finhmd.  One  half  passed  along  tbe 
northern  shores  of  the  gulf,  and  pnsJied  on  until 
their  prot^ress  waa  arrested  by  the  waters  of  the 
(inlf  of  llothnia,  and  beeanie  known  by  the  name 
of  Tavasts  ;  the  other  half  foUovved  the  sotithern 
coast  line,  coiitinning  westward  mitil  they  too 
were  confronted  with  tbe  view  of  a  eea  wbieh 
stemmed  their  advaneo  :  this  people  became  the 
Esthonian  nation,  destined  to  feel  tbe  yoke  of 
both  (rerman  and  Russian  despolism  ;  yet  tbrongh 
all  preserving  their  customs,  their  religion  and 
their  bin cjn aire — -in  short,  I  heir  nationality. 

Scandinavian  Fa^ras  relate  that  tlie  Russinn  Em- 
pire WHS  founded  by  the  Swedish  Vikirig  Rurik  in 
tbe  year  802  A. D,  It  appears  that  at  that  time 
Finnisli  and  Shivonic  tribes  were  settled  side  by 
side  in  tlie  fertile  tracts  of  country  lyin^  ai^onnd 
Lake  Ilmen.  Like  all  the  contitries  bordering  on 
the  Baltic,  this  district  was  subject  to  the  devMs- 
tntiiig'  ini^oada  of  the  Vikiun-s.  and  as  a  means  of 
finally  jirofjitiating  and  seenrini^  the  goo«l  will  of 
these  irresistible  warriors  tbe  in iiabi tan ta  resolved 
to  invite  tlieir  chief  tains  to  come  and  rule  over 
them.  The  invitation  was  accepted  by  the  three 
brothers  who  were  then  at  the  bead  of  tbe  Vi- 
kincfs;  and  one  of  them,  Rnrik,  t)eeatne  ruler 
over  the  country  around  Luke  Utnen. 

Tlie  Finninb  tribes  called  the  \'ikings  Ruotsi, 
which  tbe  Shire  converted  into  Rljoa  and  a})plted 
to  tbemselvea,  wbetice  the  biter  development,  Hua- 
Bian.  The  latter  people  were  more  daring  and 
clever  tban  tbeir  Finnish  neighbors,  and  grad- 
ually oueted  them. 

A  town  sprang  up  on  the  northern  sbofe  of 
Lake  Ihneu  wbicb  wa«  pooti  a  thriving  power. 
This  was  tbo  city  of  Novgorod,  which,  ever  in- 
creasing in  wealth  and  impurtauce,  eoon  pos- 
sessed a  military  Btrength  so  great  that  it  put  an 
end  to  tbe  Biarmic  or  Permian  state,  of  whicli  we 
have  spoken  before,  and  forc^'^d  tbe  Finnish  tribe 
to  quit  tbeir  eettlementB. 

The  expatriated  people,  driven  north  like  their 
brethren  tb^  Ta  vasts  before  them,  arrived  in  the 
country  north  of  tbe  gulf,  and,  under  the  name 


of  Knreliana»  establisbed  tbeir  penates  side  by 
Bide  with  tlietf  congeners  in  those  regions  Iving 
between  tbe  settlements  of  tue  latter  ami  [jako 
Ladoga  which  are  watered  by  Sainia  and  its  tlioti- 
8iind  attend aitt  lakes. 

The  Tavasts  and  Karelian s,  thus  establisbed 
side  by  side,  have  remained  so  ever  eiTice.  Al 
first  there  was  bickering  and  strife  in  plenty  be- 
tween tbe  neighbors,  notwithataniliug  tbeir  coii- 
patigninity,  but  tb.?y  eeem  ere  very  long  to  ba\o 
acknowledged  the  ties  of  affinity  and  gradnally 
merged  into  one  consolidated  nation. 

It  would  really  appear  to  tbe  careful  student  of 
national  idiosyncrasies  as  if  these  two  tribes  bad 
been  providentially  set  down  together  to  fuse 
into  Ofte  strong,  hardy,  virtuous  and  progressive 
people,  and  thus  atone  to  hnmnuity  for  the  gorry 
spectacle  presented  by  their  poor  wan<lei)ng 
brethren  scattered  about  tbe  extreme  north  and 
northejist  of  Ifossia*  so  remarkaldy  did  the  viit- 
ne8  and  fauU(5  of  the  one  oonnterltjilance  ami 
roitnd  off,  as  it  were^  those  of  tbe  other,  till  ati 
essentially  harmonious,  homogeneous  whole  re- 
gulted.  The  Karelian  would  seem  to  have  been 
created  to  leaven  the  austerity  of  tbe  Tavast  u  lib 
his  joyous  temperament,  and  tbe  Tavast  divinefy 
commissioned  to  infuse  bis  steadfastness  and  ear- 
nestness into  tbe  mercurial  Karelian. 

Tbe  latter  is  ojyen  and  frank  in  his  disposition, 
and  has  a  gayety  of  manner  which  at  times  re- 
minds a  stranger  of  tbe  more  warm-blooded  sous 
of  the  South  ;  at  others,  of  the  Swedes,  wdio  have 
been  called  **  tbe  French  of  the  North/''  It  is 
tbe  Tavast,  however,  who  has  more  emphaticjiUy 
impressed  his  personality  upon  tfie  Finnish  na- 
tion, and  given  it  tbe  imprimatur  of  his  sturdy, 
independent  spirit,  with  its  unsAverving  directuees 
of  aim  accompanying  dogged nesa  of  purpose  and 
endeavor.  The  Karelian  is  inclined  to  overlook 
3>rovidence  for  present  pleasure  ;  to  burst  into 
song  in  tbe  gnnsbirje  and  sbrng  his  shonlders  re- 
signedly under  a  gray  *:ky  ;  to  spend  for  tbe  day 
rather  than  save  for  the  morrow  ;  to  put  his 
hands  in  his  pockets  at  pight  of  the  meagre  larder, 
and  good-lmmoredly  wliistle  an  accon»panimenb 
to  bis  dreams  of  a  full  enpboartf  past  and  to 
come.  Tiie  Tavast  will  rather  etiiit  tbe  good 
things  to-day  to  make  enre  of  tbeir  lasting  to- 
morrow ;  be  loves  a  bright  sky,  but  does  not  for- 
get the  cloudy  one  ;  he  does  not  sinp  at  his  work, 
but  plods  steadily  on  in  a  phlegmatic  tuni  of 
mind  wbicb  is  erjuady  brought  to  bear  on  his 
means  of  relaxation. 

Between  these  tn*o  different  types  stands  a 
third,  forming  a  connecting  link  :  this  is  ttie 
Savolaxer.  In  bim  we*  find  tbe  highest  typo  of 
tbe  pure  peasant  Finn.     Though  an  offshoot,  as 
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laTid  witli  the  gulf.  His  individual  development 
has  boeii  favored  by  tljc  circiunstiuice  of  liia  cen- 
tral locution,  wliicli  haa  saved  Irini  in  a  great 
nieasnrG  alike  from  the  deprcdiitious  and  the 
tyranny  of  Swedish  masters  on  the  one  liand 
and  Russian  on  the  other,  and  enabled  him  to 
prosecute  in  comparative  tranquillity  the  means 
of  attaining  wealth  and  culture. 
Nowhere  else   among   the   Fiuuiah   peasantry 


ing  ;  whoso  hands,  singularly  well  formed,  arc 
hardly  snegestive  of  manual  labor;  and  whoso 
carriugo  m  ratiier  graceful  than  otlierwi seethe 
whole  combining  to  form  a  personality  certainly 
sympatlietic* 

The  same  influences  of  an  outer  higher  civiliza- 
tion which  peuetrated  comparatively  early  to  the 
Karelian,  thanks  to  his  nnignificeTit  water  chrtin, 
and  bestowed  on  him  a  more  com)deto  nnd  rcndy 
communion  in  the  mental  and  material  progress 
of  the  great  world,  have  also  penetrated,  albeit 
more  slowly,  among  the  Tavaets,  so  that  now  it 
is  only  in  South  Tavnstland,  Kortliern  Nyland 
and  the  interior  of  Satulcunta  that  the  people 
have  preserved   much   of   the  racial  and  social 
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lire  to  be  found  such  various  evidences  of  home 
comfort  as  are  visible  in  the  Savolaxer's  house. 
In  the  district  of  Kuopio,  far  in  the  interior, 
there  reigns,  on  the  authority  of  a  well-known 
native  writer,  **a  superuUundatuio  of  silver,  silk, 
apices,  wines  and  cigars/* 

This  prosperity  of  the  Havolaxer  tends  to  make 
Ilim  perhaps  a  little  coniemptnous  of  his  eastern 
neighbors,  with  their  happy-go-lucky  methode  ; 
btit  if  a  little  inclined  to  be  arrogant  on  this 
score  lie  wears  his  superiority  with  good  nature. 

In  regard  to  persomtl  apiHjarance,  neither 
beauty  nor  grace  can  be  conceded  on  behalf  of 
the  Tavxiet,  who,  with  his  thickset  frame,  square- 
cut  ft'atnres,  dull  expression  and  deliberate,  not 
to  say  awkward,  movements  and  gait,  rather  re- 
pels than  attracts  at  first  glance.  In  most  curi- 
ous contrast  *!tand a  the  Karelian,  whose  figure  is 
tall  and  slender ;  whose  eyo  is  bright  and  danc- 
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characteristics  of  tlie  original  immigrant  tribe: 
in  all  other  districts  the  constant  infusion  of 
foreign  elements,  either  through  ever-recurrent 
wars  or  the  less  violent  but  mure  insidious  iietiou 
of  commercial  intercourse,  togetlun*  with  the 
settlement,  at  various  periods,  of  more  or  less 
numerous  bodies  of  strangers  from  the  diOferent 
Teutonic  peoples,  have  resulted  in  the  gradual 
transformation  of  the  orjijinal  Tavast  to  euch  an 
extent   that   in    this    nineteenth   ceutiuy  ho   is 
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scarcely  farther  remarkable  tliau  by  tlie  'lifiiui- 
guisiiing  qualities  of  tniinl  and  ehaiiicter  wfiicli 
the  Finn  trill  luitirMi  in  c/enerjil  owes  Lo  the  stump 
cf  hia  f>owerfiiI  iiuHvitiuulity. 

And  here  I  triav  be  ulbiwed  to  trace  the  braad 
fiiitljjies  of  that  iudiv  idiiality,  whicli  bv  virtue  of 
iisstreiio^th  lias  breasted  each  eucceediuf?  etreanj 
4jf  invasion  and  attemi»tt'd  snbjtipition,  ar»d  kept 
H8  head  above  tfie  Hood  with  natoniahing  courage 
iind  resolntion  ;  8<^  that  neither  Slav  nor  Teuton,' 
lhon£;ii  each  in  turn  the  conqueror  of  hi^  little- 
iieiglibor,  could  ever  succeed  in  merging  the 
Finnish  nationality  into  liia  own. 

Vniliiv  of  the  most  niarke<l  kind,  nifinly  forti- 
tiide  nud  indnmitatde  tenacity  of  will  lie  in  the 
very  marrow  of  the  Finn  ;  so  much  so  as  often  to 
dogeiierate  either  into  the  miMost  obstinncv  or 
nnreasoniu!^  aversiori  to  everythirir  now  :  thus  ho 
bus  ching,  through  all  tlie  vii-i.-si hides  of  conti?!- 
iial  warfare,  with  ita  acroinpanying  horrors  of 
ilevastation  and  famine,  all  I  be  more  terrible  be- 
canBe  of  the  poverty  of  tlie  ronntry,  with  nn- 
flincbini^  devotion  to  liis  cttsfftnis  and  his  creed, 
iind  above  all  to  his  lanirttjijjf.  It  may  be  in- 
ft*rred  from  the  fact  of  the  Finns  bpinij;' so  con- 
Ffantly  involved  in  strife  and  bluod^lied  tijat  they 
ar"  a  warlike  ptniple.  Notliin^j  could  bi»  further 
from  the  truth.  In  no  gingle  instane^e,  I  think  1 
may  with  Bafety  assert,  have  they  beeti  the  a^- 
t'lessorb  ;  indeed,  they  are  i^sitively  remarkalde 
for  possessing  a  most  peaceable  di^^posiLion.  The 
very  fact,  however,  of  the  frequent  reonrrenoe  of 
violent  conflict  between  them  and  their  Kwediah 
and  Ruseian  neighbors  pnivea  them  to  be  na  dis- 
Irngrnisbed  for  courage  and  endurunre  as  for  in- 
riiusUiou  to  peace.  Yet,  tlmiigh  the  Finns  never 
would  for  a  moment  tiimely  Rubmit  to  provocii- 
lion,  ever  opposing  a  determined  front  io  attack, 
when  once  conquered  they  have  observed  a  stend- 
fjist  loyalty  and  an  exalted  com^eptioti  of  t[»e 
Kiie redness  of  an  oath  of  alle^iarice  wliich  must 
perforce  extort  the  adtniration  of  foo  ns  well  as 
of  friend. 

Precisely  this  npritrl*tii<^sa  of  principle  ia  one 
of  the  most  strongly  marked  characteristics  of 
tlie  Finn  :  it  is  a  guiding  motive  in  bis  everyday 
relations  wilh  both  pi>nsnnal  friends  and  !)usin{>8s 
8pq  niintancas — houeshf  is  writ  large  across  the 
pair 08  of  l]ts  book  of  life. 

Of  course,  a?  no  cliaracter»  however  bright*  is 
without  its  shadowed  Ride,  so  does  the  I^'inn  nnni- 
ifest  among  all  his  virtncR  the  leaven  of  Adam. 
\Vt  have  seen  that  with  all  his  capacity  for  per- 
sistent severe  toil  he  can  scarcely  merit  encomiums 
on  the  score  of  thrift.  This  partial  indifference 
to  the  futni*e  hangs  together  with  a  certain  indo- 
lence with  which  he  is  justly  reproacJied.    At  tirst 


sight  it  may  appear  as  if  I  were  guilty  of  a  con- 

traditition  of  terms — many  a  reader  will  be  apt  to 
cry  out  that  Ijard  work  and  indolence  are  scarcely 
compatible.  Yet  it  is  a  fact  that  the  two  ^n  to- 
gi^ber  not  itjfriHpicntly  :  in  the  case  of  t lie  sub- 
ject of  this  essay  they  certainly  do.  Indeed,  the 
one  may  be  litdd  to  superinduce  the  other — tlid 
phlegmatic  teuiperanjent  of  the  Finn  wonbl  seem 
to  emiinate  friim  a  kind  of  callnns  reaigmition  to 
vicissitudes  of  f*»rl  une,  with  whi(!h  the  penury  of 
the  8(dl  ami  tlu^  caprices  of  the  spring  climate 
have  rendered  him  familiar;  and  since  continn- 
0U8  struiTiTle  and  frequent  hatdsiii|)  are  among  tlie 
nnalteralde  conditions  of  exiKte?tce,  why,  he  may 
seem  to  argue  witliin  himself,  relinquish  the  little 
relief  that  is  afforded  by  going  to  work  in  a  lei- 
surely manner  wh©nevc»r  less  stern  necessity  ad- 
n)it8  of  a  certain  measure  of  relaxed  anplieation  ? 
Tiiere  is.  after  all,  much  cuil  for  consideration  in 
such  a  plea. 

Revengefulness  is  another  vice  with  wliicb  the 
Finn  is  taxed.  With  ail  his  love  of  quiet,  he  can 
be  VL'sy  pasrfiouate  when  aroused  :  the  slow  cnr- 
retU  of  his  bh»od  would  appeju'  to  have  sle[)t  the 
longer  in  order  to  husband  its  etrengtli  and  depth 
for  the  fierce  irresistible  r<mb  and  overflow  of 
some  future  moment  of  wrath.  And  in  many 
cases  this  outburst  of  linger,  insteud  of  dying  out 
quickly,  stibhiidi^  into  a  smtddering  fire  of  ani- 
nuMity  that  is  willing  neither  Lo  f(*rget  nor  to  for- 
give. A  further  churge  advunced  against  the 
Finn  witli  less  justification  is  that  of  drunken- 
ness. Certainly  he  is  not  free  from  t4ie  vice,  but 
the  travtler  may  spend  days  and  sometimes  weeks 
without  meet  in  s"  an  inebiiated  person  outside  the 
sailor  class,  and  in  the  latter  instunce  the  drnnk- 
nrd  usually  will  he  found  to  be  a  Uussian. 

Having  said  this.  I -cnine  to  the  end  of  the  cat- 
egory of  the  Fi-ni>*rf  evil  qualities.  It  used  to  be 
urged  against  bim  that  he  was  exces:4ivelv  slow  in 
bis  ideas,  uU willing  to  countenance  innovrttions 
of  any  sort.  Of  the  peamnts  of  the  far  irUerior 
til  is  is  doubtless  to  sonu'  extent  stdl  true,  but  the 
fill  in  u  luted  nati'uinl  juilb*o  of  tlie  hi«t  qtnnter  of  a 
Century  has  qnickoued  the  spirit  and  mind  of  all 
classes  alike,  and  the  Finns  of  nowadays  are  well 
abreast  of  the  tiines  in  intellectual  activity  as 
well  as  in  material  comfort:  indeed,  the  fiation 
stands  on  a  higlier  plane  altogether  of  civilization 
than  its  huge  neighbor  nnd  master — but  of  this 
nuire  anon-  Kveti  the  nnreiisoning  obstinacy  bo 
peculiar  to  the  Finuisli  temperament  is  bectuniug 
less  cbaractcristit^  of  this  «tun]y  tiller  of  an  un- 
willing soil  as  wider  views  are  being  opened  to 
his  ken. 

From  the  entimeration  of  these  defects  to 
turn  to  the  coneidsratiou  of  the  brighter  side  of 
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ilie  cliftracter  of  tbi^  lianly  people  is  n  tusk  over 
which  the  pen  jovftilly  lingers.  The  etluLvul  bent 
-of  tho  Fmni«h  iiiin«l  la  lather  cnntemphitive  than 
aearchiiig  am]  quick;  it  ia  more  njo^kUed  for 
iBtCHiifast  iniherenee  to  acoepteii  i<le:is  than  die- 
posed  lo  qnestiitning  untl  ar^mnent :  lience  it 
tlirows  out  Jl3  anchor  in  the  culm  scji  of  religions 
fet?]ing,  nnd  feels  it  can  ride  ont  all  storms  in 
enfety — withont  wefirying  itself  in  fiitde  attempts 
to  fjithom  tlie  uridiscovernhle  mveteries  of  the 
Supreme  Good,  it  rests  in  placid  f?utl»  in  the  be- 
iirMleence  of  Providence  :  in  a  word,  liavinii^  ac- 
cejited  tlie  doclrines  of  Lutheninisni,  tlte  Fir»n 
carries  the  same  einglenciss  of  mind  and  honesty 
€>(  [mrpose  into  hia  religion  tliat  he  doi-s  \u  hid 
rehitioiig  toward  his  feJh^w  man.  an<i  fears  God 
ivith  earnest  devotnm.  The  trait  f^f  hone.^ty,  of 
Tcspect  fnr  the  riglita  of  otliers.  is  bo  iiihorn  in  tlio 
Tery  natnre  of  the  Finn  that  his  country  ap- 
proaches  more  nearly  thati  any  other  to  the  ideal 
stat«>  ai^crihed  to  Normandy  under  the  rnle  of 
I»Mke  Rollo,  when  a  man  might  leave  valnahles 
in  the  pnblic  highway  without  any  appreheneioii 
that  on  his  return  he  ivonld  find  liis  property 
fiiiasing.  It  has  been  insi^^ted  on  in  this  paper 
#lAfc  the  Finns  are  a  irardy  race;  btit  in  order 
to  fully  ajipreciate  the  Bi!:rdfjcance  of  tlie  term 
it  is  rerpiiaite  tlnit  one  filmnid  have  studied  the 
liisiory  of  this  people,  first  under  Swedish  domina- 
tion, then  under  Russhm  ;  their  country  ever,  no 
inatter  under  wliich  mailer,  the  theatre  of  that 
liiiter  strife  between  the  great  rivals  of  tlie  Nortli 
<tf  Eur««pe  which  a^nin  and  a<iain,  au<i  yet 
4t&:ain,  devustate«l  FinhituFs  curnrields,  cultivated 
with  shell  expenditure  of  foretlionght  and  un- 
remitting care  and  anxiety  ;  burnt  her  growing 
Tillages  and  towns;  destroyed  her  strugg:tiiig  in- 
,<lnstries;  decimated  lier  population  with  fire  and 
t»word  ;  and  further  rcdnce<l  the  miserahle  in- 
luibitauts  throutj^h  the  hiuTors  iu>t  only  of  famine, 
tlie  coivstant  attendant  in  the  train  of  those  in^ 
ternecine  wars,  Imt  of  pestilence.  Yet  through  all 
tliis  story,  centuries  long,  of  rarely  interrupted 
Buffering,  actual  or  exjiectunt,  flows  that  redeem- 
ing stream  of  heroic  long-suffering,  of  patient 
endurance  and  nucomphiiniug  self-denial,  sung 
witli  such  totfching  jiathos  hy  the  muse  of  the 
•'Homer  of  Finland/*  Uinieberg, 

Hiiw  could  a  people  survive  so  terrible  an  ap- 
prenticeship in  national  evolution  unless  it  poa* 
ficgfi*  d  ir>exhanstible  virility,  a  knowledge  of  its 
\irtue  and  a  belief  in  its  ability  to  sliapo  its  des- 
tiny ?  And  these  stanch  virtues  of  faith,  hardi- 
hood, patience,  courage  and  honeaty,  and  withal 
of  nnairgressiveness,  abide  in  the  Finn  of  today, 
and  clieer  htju  to  hope  for  the  morrow  of  political 
Ireedam.     You ug  as   is  this  i)€ople,  cotisideied 


as  a  national  entity,  it  haa  made  imrprisiujr  prog- 
ress in  the  hist  half-tcntury  in  Mh',s  hJfrts  and 
tlie  fine  arts.  The  feeling  for  the  beautiful  wns 
ever  innate  in  the  bi*east  of  the  Finn  ;  even  when 
the  turniod  of  lua  hard  lot  crushed  its  expression, 
the  soul  of  ninisic  was  uHtir  witjiiu  him  at  the  lav- 
ing of  his  grntrite  rocks  by  the  sea  waves,  at  the 
soughing  of  tho  In-eeze  among  his  pine  ami  birch 
forests,  at  tlie  foaming  of  his  waterfalls  and  tli© 
rippling  of  his  numberless  canals  and  hikes;  tho 
sense  of  the  artistic  awoke  responsive  at  sight  of 
liis  acres  of  waving  corn,  of  his  limpid  streams 
and  pellucid  hikes,  of  his  dark-green  fir  belts 
kissing  the  water's  edge;  and  t!ie  sublime  spirit 
of  the  sweetest  and  purest  poetry  filled  his  being 
as  year  after  year  the  vast,  calm  serenity  of  the 
summer  midnight  brooded  in  tlie  mysterious 
hnsf)  of  its  faint  rose  half- light  over  his  heloved 
land,  paling  the  ^dow  of  tlie  festival  boulires  he 
lights  on  h\6  granite  eminences. 

With  a  soul  thus  attuned,  the  Finn,  directly 
destiny  seemed  to  point  to  an  eventual  satisfiieiion 
of  this  craving  for  a  national  existence  in  inde- 
|>endence,  felt  the  spirit  stir  within  him  with  the 
fervor  of  pr<»ductivo  as  well  as  receptive  genius; 
and  an  array  of  writers,  poets,  artists  and  musi- 
cians rose  into  proniinence,  whose  inspiration  and 
whose  theme  was  Finland. 

Ancl  here  will  I  pauee  awhile  ;  for  we  aro  now 
brought  to  the  consideration  of  another  factor  in 
the  life  and  luogress  of  Finland  which  confronts 
us  witli  new  aspects,  n^w  potentialities — we  pugs 
from  the  pure  Finn  to  the  Finlaiuier,  by  which 
name  I  would  wish  to  designate  the  Fintiicixed 
Swede. 

4c  4(  «  «  *  4i 

My  purpose  iti  this  paper  is  not  historical,  be- 
yond the  outline  tracnig  of  the  Fintv's  progress 
acroiis  the  limitless  Altai  steppes  to  his  present 
abiding  place:  hence  I  shall  not  discoui-se  nd- 
nutoly  on  the  various  armed  or  peaceful  expedi- 
tions of  the  Swedes  into  Fiidnnd.  Suffice  it  here 
to  ^^ay  that  the  Scandinavian  elenient  in  the  ]'0p- 
nlatimi  dates  from  a  Uttlo  over  a  thousand  years 
ago,  when  the  Brst  exteneivo  migratory  move- 
ment took  place  ;  a  large  body  ot  Swedes  crosa- 
tng  the  Baltic,  and  settling  in  the  Aland  arclii- 
]>ehigo  off  the  southwest  coast  of  Finhuid.  Some 
of  the  imniigratits  seem  to  have  pushed  on  to  the 
maiidaud  ami  settled  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
province  of  NylaiuL  At  various  periods  further 
bodies  of  Swedes  made  their  way  to  the  eame  re- 
gion, and  extended  their  new  homes  along  the 
feoutheru  coast  eastward*  Some  three  or  four 
hundred  yearn  suhscrpient  to  the  first  migration  an- 
other extensive  moveuicnt  from  the  Scandinavian 
penitifiiila  occurred.  This  time  the  wahderers  took 


tho  direction  of  East  Bothnia^  the  coa^U  of  which 
prot^inco  they  jK'opled  between  paralleU  of  Iali- 
intle  02''  and  U4^ 

Thego  pionters  were  in  due  time  followed  bj 
fjlljem  at  vwrioug  {>eriodd^  until  the  Swedish  popu- 
lation in  some  pIaoe«  extended  twenty  miles  in- 
land. 

Tho  Seandinavjan  element  thna  introduced  has 
reniftincd  m  the  ascendant  erer  since,  in  the  dis- 
tricta  thej  first  occnpied.  It  has,  howeter^  merged 
complete]?  into  the  Finnieh  nation,  and  the 
Svredcs  are  tihimatcd  hv  the  game  nitcnsc  lote  of 
tliuir  country,  by  the  same  deep  fervor  of  patri- 
otic feeling,  as  their  co-mbjects  of  Finn  if  h  cx- 
tn^ctton.  Thii  does  not,  however,  hinder  an  iu- 
etri table  rivalry  in  certain  directions,  as  wc  shall 
SCO  presently. 
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Thn  character  of  the  Bwodisli  Finlander  is  more 
emoLiomil  than  that  of  the  Finn,  and  therefore 
pot;«oH«e8  k'BR  fjf  fiteutliness  and  patience.  On  the 
othor  hand,  he  is  mnch  quicker  not  only  to  think, 
hut  to  act ;  with  a  keener  ])ercoptiou  of  the 
Ijiight  giijo  of  life,  anj  a  correspomlins:  prompti- 
tude to  «ei/*o  on  its  every  opportunity  far  yielding 
pleaiurts,  he  oombinos  a  Ben^itivenesa  that  is  Jess 
liiled  to  u'iLbslund  its  constant  triala  tluiri  is 
the  plilegmatia  temperament  of  the  Finn,  whom 
th^  Inn;;  noeesaity  of  fighting  for  his  very  snhsisU 
eneo  lias  inn  red  to  tlie  idea  of  hardship  nnd  pos- 
sible penury.  NovcrLheles«»  much  of  thia  impa- 
tience of  worry  has  left  him,  by  reason  of  tho 
verv  fact  of  Uh  havinj;  lived  side  by  side  uiLh  the 
fctolid  Finn  for  8o  many  cent nrics  ;  he  has  grad- 
aully  uetjnired   niucli  of  the  hitter's  philosophical 


Cfdm,  and  now  dilfers  greatly  from  liis  brother 
across  the  Baltic  Indeed,  thoogli  preserving  his 
langmtgo  intact,  be  speaks  it  with  a  different  ac- 
cent, baring  lost  thai  peculiar  singsong  intona^ 
tiou  which  distingaisiies  the  speech  of  the  genu- 
ine Swede ;  and  the  latter  professes  to  look  down 
upon  bis  Finnieized  relative  in  cnnseqnence. 

The  inflnence  of  the  Scandinavian  element  on 
the  Finnish  cbamcter  has  been  powerful  for 
good  :  just  as  we  have  seen  how  fitted  for  each 
other  were  the  Tavast  and  Karelian,  so  have  we 
to  acknowledge  the  great  service  done  to  their 
descendants  by  the  infusion  of  Sviedish  blood* 
Just  that  requisite  amount  of  vitality  and  buoy- 
ancy of  spirits  which  was  to  keep  tljem  from 
sharing  the  fate  eventually  of  their  poor  nomadic 
cousins  on  tbo  northern  steppes  of  Busaia  was 

here  grafted  into 
them  :  to  the  Finnic 
pertinacity  and  pa- 
tience was  added  the 
Ten  tonic  energy,  with 
tho  quickness  more 
peculiarly  Swedisb  ; 
and  thus  the  inhabit- 
ants became  welded 
insensibly  into  one 
nation,  with  commu- 
nity of  tliought,  of  in- 
tcrests  and  of  tnidi- 
tions. 

The  rivalry  between 
the    two    different 
racial    factors   of  the 
r'  nation  wliich  we  have 

before  hinted  at  was, 
of   course,    from    the 
first  inevitable.     The 
spirit  of  the  Finns  wsis 
always     independent, 
and  nnder  Swedish  domination  they  nnuutained 
their  language,  which  the  latter,  to  their  lusting 
great   honor,   never  attempted   to  snp[vres8.     Of 
course,  on  the  other  hand*  tliero  was  no  possibil- 
ity of  the  disap]^earance  of  the  Swedish  language 
so  long  as  the  conn  try  was  part  of  the  dominions 
under  ihe   Swedish   crown;    and   when   in   1809 
Finland   passed   under  the  rule  of  the  Czars  tiie 
Scandinavian   element   was  too   thoroughly   part 
and  parcel  of  the  land's  institutions,  nay,  life,  for 
its  eontinned  existence  as  the  mother  roiigue  of  a 
great  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  to  he  jeopard- 
ized. 

Tho  abiding  together  of  the  Finnish  and  Swed- 
isli  elements  in  the  *a.and  of  the  Thousand 
Lake.-**'  presents  many  features  of  irtterest,  moro 
particuhuly  in   the    province   of  East  Bothnia; 
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which,  by  the  way,  contribtites  a  constant  flux 
nm\  reflux  of  migration  between  Finland  and 
the  United  States.  I  bare  said  that  the  Swedes 
jieopkni  the  country  to  a  considerablo  distance 
inland.  The  traveler  will  thus,  on  proceed- 
ing from  tbo  coast,  say  at  Wasa,  into  the  in- 
terior, find  biniself  pass  from  one  village,  where 
Swedish  i^  spoken,  to  anotlier,  bnt  a  lit  tie  way 
further,  in  which  almost  solely  the  m  ell  ill  nous 
vowel  sounds  of  the  Finnish  tong"ue  will  fall 
upon  his  ear.  And  should  lie  keep  to  Swedisli- 
speakiug  territory  he  will  discover  to  his  surprise 
that  nniong  the  many  rural  communities  there  is 
a  diversity  of  custom  and  of  dialect  as  great  as 
•'iiiiong  tbo  Finns  i  indeed,  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Sweden  some  of  the  dialects  of  their  remoter  in- 
land brethren  across  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  would 
bo  with  difficulty  intelligible,  bo  much  do  they 
contaiu  of  wliat  has  become  archaic. 

This  province  of  East  Bothnia  has  in  one  re- 
s]Ject  an  unsavory  reputation  in  tho  rest  of  Fin- 
land, for  in  it  the  knife  is  occasionally  too  freely 
wielded.    Tlie  youthful  iuliabitants  are  frequently 
in  a  fitate  of  fend,  and  then  regular  pitclied  bat- 
tles will  take  place  between  rival  villages.     Curi- 
ous to  relate,  Swedes  and  Finns  are  alike 
hot-blotidiHl    and    combative,    and    display 
equal  zest  in  these  faction  lights.     Finhind 
is  such  an  exceedingly  peaceful  land  that 
this  condition  of  things  is  distinctly  anom- 
alous, and  is  only  to  bo  accounted  for  on 
the  ground  of  inherited  warlike  instincts, 
traceable   to  the  days   of  tho  great   king 
(tustavus  Adoljihus,  when  this  particuhir 
Finnish  province  was  one  of  the  riclieat  re- 
cruiting grounds  for  material  to  sustain  the 
prestige  of  the  Swedish  arms,  then  so  glori- 
ous  and   60   dreaded   throughout  Europe, 
On   the    other    Imnd,  tho   East   Botliniana 
have  tho  reputation  of  being  perhaps  the 
finest  skilled  wirkmeu  in  ttje  country. 

Speaking  geufrally,  tho  Swedish  Flu- 
landers  are  sbariicr  and  keener  in  business, 
more  enterprising  and  desirous  of  keeping 
in  touch  with  tho  outer  world,  than  their 
Tavast  and  Karelian  brothers,  and  as  a 
consequence  are  more  well  to  do  and  more 
progressive  in  their  ideas  and  habits.  Until 
quite  recently  the  Intellectual  accomplish-  '* 

menta  of  the  nation  were  to  be  credited 
almost  entirely  to  them  :  thus  Runeljerg, 
M<»  great  poet  of  Finland,  the  recognition  of 
whose  genius  has  become  well-nigh  world- 
wide, wrote  in  Swedish,  as  does  he  wlio  of 
all  Finnish  authors  is  tho  only  one  widely 
known  in  the  United  States,  Zacharias  To- 
pelius,  whose  '"Surgeon's  Tales"  in  their 
Vol  XXXIX.,  No.  1—7. 


English  translation  have  won  such  popularity 
among  Americans. 

Since,  however,  tlie  discovery  of  the  marvelous 
*'  Kalevala,^*  the  fifth  great  epic  poem  of  tho 
world,  with  which  New  Orleans  made  Americana 
familiar  in  a  series  of  gorgeous  pageants  during 
lior  Mardi'Gras  festivities  of  1Sl*3,  the  conscious- 
ness of  a  national  entity  tlius  so  powerfully  awak- 
ened in  the  breasts  of  all  Finns  has  gone  on  in- 
creasing  in  strength  ;  and  a  galaxy  of  writers  in 
tho  Finnish  tongue  has  sprung  into  prominence, 
and  given  the  yoniig  nation  a  literature  surpris- 
ingly rich  and  varied,  considering  the  very  limited 
time  which  has  elapsed    since  its  inception. 

Tho  rising  spirit  of  intense  patriotism  thus 
created,  fostered  and  brought  to  vigorous  bluom 
has  result€d,  as  was  only  to  be  expected,  in  the 
cry  of  *' Finland  for  the  Finns/'*  It  can  be 
readily  nnderetood  therefore  that  the  suprcamcy 
of  Swedish  as  tho  oflicial  language  is  serionsly 
threatened  by  this  movement. 

The  whole  question  of  the  language  of  tbo 
country  has  already  for  many  years  been  a  very 
vexed  one,  and  luia  divided  the  population  of  Fin- 
land  into  two  camps ;  the  Svekomana  and  the 
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Fennomans,  and  at  times  the  contest  between  the 
two  has  been  waged  with  exceeding  bitterness, 
which  is  on  every  consideration  greatly  to  be  de- 
plored. On  the  one  hand,  the  great  body  of 
Swedish  officialdom  sees  with  dismay  the  approach 
of  a  possible  revolution — wliich  may  deprive  them 
not  only  of  their  salaries,  bub  also  of  that  social 
and  political  supromiicy  which  they  have  for  cent- 
uries enjoyed  in  the  country  tlieir  forefathers 
conquered  ;  and  it  would  be  beyond  human  nat- 
ure if  they  did  not  look  askance  at  any  tendency 
involving  such  a  lamentable  contingency. 

They  argue — and  m  so  far  their  reasoning  is 
worthy  of  the  most  respectful  and  earnest  con- 
sideration— that  should  Swedish  be  abolished  the 
one  powerful  link  connecting  P'inland  with  the 
outer  world  would  bo  snapped  ;  for  outside  the 
limits  of  the  country  scarce  a  soul  is  to  be  found 
who  has  any  ability  whatever  to  distinguisli  Fin- 
nish from  Malay  or  Portuguese.  The  only  reply 
to  this  assertion  which  can  claim  to  be  effective 
appears  to  me  to  lie  in  the  fa  r/uoque  lino  of  SLVgu- 
ment ;  adopting  which,  the  Fennoman  retorts  that 
Sweden  is  very  far  from  holding  the  position  that 
was  hers,  by  virtue  of  her  statesmanship  and  mil- 
itary genius,  two  and  a  half  centuries  ago;  and 
that  consequently  the  Svekomans  cannot  assume 
for  her  language  that  importance  which  Sweden's 
responsible  position  as  mistress  of  all  the  Baltic 
shores  and  their  seaports  then  conferred  upon  it 
as  the  medium  of  the  commercial  and  social  in- 
tercourse of  the  North. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  Fennoman  party, 
seemingly  mistrustful,  in  face  of  the  inbred  con- 
servatism of  the  Finnish  character,  of  such  a 
general  adoption  of  their  views  as  should  be  com- 
mensurate with  the  ideas  of  progress  which  their 
ambitious  eagerness  impatiently  fostered,  were 
not  content  to  await  the  gradual  growth  of  popu- 
lar sentiment  in  their  favor,  but  coquetted  with 
Hussia. 

In  doing  so  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  harmed 
their  cause  far  more  than  they  advanced  it ;  and, 
wise  enough  to  see  the  application  of  the  fable 
of  the  quarrel  between  the  horse  and  the  stag, 
which  the  former  called  upon  man  to  decide, 
they  abandoned  the  perilous  course  which  would 
lead  them  into  the  very  jaws  of  Russian  Chauvin- 
ism. The  spirit  of  the  ago  is  in  favor  of  the  just 
recognition  of  struggling  nationalities,  and  it  is 
in  this  fact  that  the  Finns,  strong  in  the  sense  of 
loyalty  and  honor  which  is  so  thoroughly  in- 
grained in  them,  should  repose  their  confidence. 
Assuredly  time  will  right  them  if  they  bury  in- 
ternal dissensions  and  combine  on  the  question 
of  language  in  concerted  action.  It  should  be 
comparatively  easy  to  do  this  :  the  recognition  in 


1884  of  Finnish,  after  a  long  period  of  interdic- 
tion by  Russia,  as  standing  on  a  complete  equal- 
ity with  Swedish,  should  soften  asperities. 

If,  as  some  assert  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  the 
Scandinavian  tongue  is  destined  to  eventual  ex- 
clusion from  Finland,  its  exit  ought  not  to  be 
hastened  by  ])artisan  rancor,  the  rather  that  the 
latter  is  woefully  apt  to  defeat  its  own  ends ;  the 
Finns  should  never  forget  the  glorious  services 
rendered  to  their  national  existence  itself  by  that 
very  tongue  which,  in  the  sublime  conception  of 
their  foremost  poetic  genius,  bequeathed  to  them 
the  everlasting  heritage  of  memories  of  their 
heroic  deeds  on  the  battlefield  in  the  cause  of 
freedom  ;  which  has  given  them  their  national 
anthem  itself,  the  majestic  "  Viirt  Land."  The 
sacred  memory  of  that  May  day  in  1848  when  the 
combined  genius  of  Runeberg  and  Pacins  stirred 
the  soul  of  the  nation  and  set  its  pulses  wildly 
throbbing  with  patriotic  fervor  should  forever 
keep  the  Swedish  mother  tongue  safe  in* a  warm 
corner  of  their  heart,  and  preserve  it  from  ex- 
tinction. In  nowise  docs  it  menace  the  attain- 
ment of  national  independence — how  can  it  with 
such  associations  ? 

Americans  would,  perhaps,  still  have  a  some- 
what erroneous  conception  of  this  drama  of  a  na- 
tional evolution  unfolding  itself  in  the  quiet,  far- 
away North  of  Europe  if  I  were  to  omit  stating  a 
further  consideration  which  forms  a  potent  fac- 
tor in  the  growth  of  the  national  movement.  I 
refer  to  the  necessity  of  distinguishing  between 
the  various  classes  or' grades  of. the  Swedish- 
speaking  population.  The  distinction  I  wish  to 
emphasize  is.  not  merely  one  of  rank,  of  condi- 
tion, of  material  welfare.  It  is.  rather  one  of  of- 
ficial position — it  is  entirely  one  of  sentiment. 

By  this  last  term  I  do  not  mean  that  the  dis- 
tinction I  make  is  a  sentimental  one,  but  that 
there  are  two  divisions  of  the  Swedish  population 
distinguished  by  an  utter  difference  of  sentiment 
on  the  all-absorbing  topic  of  a  national  entity.  I 
have  said  before  that  it  is  only  in  the  nature  of 
things  that  Swedish  officialdom  should  regard 
with  dread  the  ripening  of  an  agitation  which 
threatens  its  supremacy,  possibly  its  very  exist- 
ence. This  feeling  is  shared  by  the  prosperous  town 
element  in  general ;  there  is  **  fluttering  among 
the  dovecotes,"  if  such  a  simile  may  be  permitted 
in  respect  of  anything  so  undo vel ike  sis.  a  mer- 
cantile community.  But  apart  from  the  Swedish 
nobility,  who  naturally  head  the  Svekoman  fac- 
tion, foreseeing  as  they  do  the  glittering  ax 
raised  aloft  to  clear  away  the  undergrowth  of 
their  privileges  from  the  roots  of  the  tree  of  the 
Finnish  Constitution  ;  the  Officials  of  the  admin- 
istration^  with  their  inherent  love  of  the  traditions 
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of  Swedish  riile,  and  the  great,  active,  thriving 
inerchf^rit  clivss  of  tlie  seaports^  with  their  direct 
intercourse  with  8candinvia,  tiiere  stand  the 
sturdy  Swedisli  rurnl  communitiea,  who,  devoted 
prinoipally  to  ugriciiltiire  or  fishing,  according  to 
thoir  location  in  the  interior  or  on  the  co:ist, 
niuke  common  uause  with  their  bretiiren  of  pure 
Finnic,  extrju^ion,  find,  while  clinging  to  their 
otvii  language  and  customs,  bai'e  the  birth  of 
Finnish  pr)lkiciil  independeiit!e  am]  tlie  riusiiig  of 
Fiiiliuid  to  the  status  of  a  distinct  free  nation 
fully  as  warmly  at  heart  as  the  most  euthnsiastic 
of  Finns  proper. 

A  last  most  potent  factor  In  the  political  con- 
tention of  Svekonians  and  P'lnmonians.  which  is 
rapidly  strengthening  the  latter  party,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  constant  vecrniting  of  the  progress- 
ists by  the  memberii  of  tlie  rising  generation, 
who  are  naturally  attructcd  by  tlio  picture  of  a 
Finnish  iiaiioTi  rising  to  u  place  beside  the  young 
states  of  Houniauia,  Bulgaria  and  Servia. 


All  the  fire  of  yonthful  enthusiafim  finds  a  vent 
in  this  beautiful  idea!  :  energy  and  vigor  are  best 
insured  by  ambition  just  out  of  its  teens;  the 
coolness  and  experience  of  older  heads  will  bridle 
aspiration  with  judgment  and  prudence — and  so 
the  consnnimation  may  be  reached.  But  to  that 
end  wise  and  calculating  mind  a  are  needed  ; 
Firdand  possesses  them  in  her  older  generation 
of  living  patriots — let  her  listen  to  them  I  They 
counsel  continued,  quiet  loyalty;  forbearance 
under  aggravation  ;  faithful  observance  of  all 
duties  ;  the  continued  fostering  of  national 
thought,  to  find  expression  in  literature,  art  and 
painting;  and  patient  waiting  for  the  fruition, 
when  Russia  sliall  have  jjcreeived  that  to  have  at, 
her  entrance  gates  go  peaceful,  trustworthy  and 
progressive  a  nation  in  the  untrammeled  cnjny- 
nieut  of  coniplete  liberty  must  conduce  to  the 
steady  increase  of  her  own  long-sought  prosperity, 
and  raise  her,  where  she  may  ill  thrive  as  a  task- 
mistress,  to  the  proud  station  of  benefactress. 


THE    DESIRE    OF    THE    MOTH    FOR   THE    STAR." 

By  En  a  W.  Pierce. 


Bahhymokk,  the  president  of  tiie  bank,  was  in 
hia  ottlce  when  the  smart  brougham  rumbled  into 
the  street  and  stopped  at  the  door. 

From  a  stool  near  the  window  Fergus  looked 
down  at  the  dark-blue  liveries  and  silver  trap- 
pings, the  crest  on  tlie  panels,  tlie  champing  bay 
liorsest  and  then  at  tliu  one  ot-cupant  of  the  vehi- 
cle^a  girl,  in  a  superlatively  chtc  toilet,  her 
pearly  face  and  exquisite  figure  softly  outlined 
against  the  sumptuous  white  cloth  lining  of  tlie 
brougham,  an  PjiigUsli  pug  dog,  with  a  collar  of 
silver  bells,  perched  on  the  cushione  by  her  side. 
Fergus's  head  grevv  a  trifie  giddy. 

**  There  she  is  !'*  be  wliispercd,  excitedly,  to  the 
clerk  nearest  him  —  **  there  she  is,  Fleming  !" 

Fleming  wa«  new  at  tlri  bank — a  shabby,  silent 
old  man,  always  pegging  away  at  his  work  and 
lookins:  neither  right  nor  left. 

*•  Who  ?"  he  asked. 

**  Who,  you  old  stupid  !**  answered  Fergus, 
wildly.  "Why,  there,  in  that  carriage — Barry- 
n)ore*5  daughter — the  handsomest  girl  the  sun 
ever  ^hone  upoti  !  Hhe  drives  here  often  to  meet 
her  father.  ■■ 

Fleming's  melancholy  eyes,  sunken  under  thick 
gmy  brows,  followed  those  of  the  younger  man, 
atid  rested  on  the  elegant  brougham  and  its 
obarming  occupant.    Long  and  steadily  he  gazed» 


and  if  his  heart  was  pounding  mniily  under  his 
well-worn  tweed  coat  Fergus  could  not  know  it. 

**  What*8  her  name  ?'*  he  muttered,  with  dry 
lips, 

**  Gracious  Heaven  I  what  should  it  be  but 
that  of  her  father  !**  replied  Fergtie.  **  You  know 
/ns  name,  1  supjiose.  You  must  liave  brought 
credentnils  to  him  a  month  ago/* 

Fleming  had  been  a  month  in  the  bank.  He 
nodded  meekly, 

*' Yes,  of  course,  I  didu*t  mean  just  that; 
but  it's  of  no  consequence.'* 

A  door  opened,  and  the  president  of  the  bank 
stepped  out  of  his  office.  He  was  a  middled-aged 
autocrat,  witli  prosperity  written  all  over  his 
portly  figure.  He  had  a  ccdd,  keen  eye,  and  an 
air  of  frigid  hauteur.  He  consulted  a  magnif- 
icent watch,  marked  with  a  monogram  in  dia- 
monds, thcTi  glanced  through  the  window  at  the 
waiting  brougham,  and  went  briskly  out  of  the 
bank,  and  down  the  steps  to  the  carriage  side. 

The  pug  dog  rattled  his  silver  hells.  The  girl 
in  the  chic  toilet  leaned  forward  with  a  ravishing 
smile. 

**  Now  you  are  done  with  bnsiness  for  Mt«  day^ 
are  you  not,  papa  ?'*  she  said. 

The  hard  lines  of  the  autocrat's  face  softened. 

**  Yes,  Olytie/'  he  answered^'*  yea,  my  love." 
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And  he  took  a  seat  by  her  side,  and  the  smart 
brougham  rolled  briskly  away. 

The  hour  struck  for  the  closing  of  the  bauk. 
Fergus  descended  to  the  street.  He  had  not  gone 
a  dozen  yards  when  he  heard  a  step  at  his  back, 
and  Fleming  hurried  breathlessly  up  to  him. 

"Ah  ! — that  is — if  you  don't  mind.  Til  walk 
along  with  you,  Fergus,"  he  stammered. 
•    Fergus  felt  a  faint  surprise,  for  Fleming  was 
not  a  social  man — he  avoided  rather  than  sought 
his  fellow  clerks. 

"  Oh,  no  !  Of  course  I  don't  mind, "answered  the 
young  fellow,  absently — his  thoughts  were  travel- 
ing after  things  far  remote  from  old  Fleming. 

The  latter,  for  a  few  moments,  shuftied  along 
beside  him  in  embarrassed  silence.  He  was  very 
seedy.  His  linen  seemed  slightly  frayed,  his 
trousers  bagged  at  the  knees.  The  evening  was 
cold,  but  he  wore  no  overcoat.  He  had  a  neg- 
lected, forsaken  air. 

"  The  young  lady  that  we  saw  in  the  carriage 
— Miss  Barrymore,"  he  began,  timidly — ''you 
seem  to  feel  a  good  deal  of  interest  in  lier,  Fer- 
gus." 

Fergus  colored  to  his  handsome,  honest  brown 
eyes. 

"  Interest,  man,"  he  answered,  gloomily.  '*  I 
wish  that  were  all  I  Cannot  you  see  that  I  am 
making  a  tremendous  ass  of  myself — that  I  am 
quite  off  my  head  ?" 

Fleming,  who  was  much  shorter  than  his  com- 
panion, peered  eagerly  up  into  the  bright  young 
face  above  him. 

"  You  mean — what  ?"  he  queried,  softly. 

"Come,  now,  you'll  not  laugh  at  me,  as  the 
other  clerks  would  be  sure  to  do  ?" 

"Certainly  not." 

"I  like  yon,  Fleming — you  are  not  what  is 
called  an  attractive  person,  but  I  have  always 
liked  you  since  you  first  came  to  the  bank.  Til 
make  you  my  fatlier  confessor.  I  think  of  Miss 
Uarrymore  by  day,  and  I  dream  of  her  by  night 
—I'm  madly,  furiously,  hopelessly  in  love  with 
her  !" 

"Good  gracious  I"  said  Fleming,  in  a  shocked 
tone. 

"Yes,  I  am  !"  persisted  Fergus,  recklessly. 
"  The  first  time  she  came  in  that  brougliam  to 
meet  her  father  the  mischief  was  done !  It  was 
Bumnier  weather.  She  wore  a  pale-blue  gown, 
with  pink  rosea  in  her  corsage.  Her  hair  re- 
minded mo  of  cowslips.  She  looked  like  an  an- 
gel. Since  that  hour  her  face  has  floated  in  a 
heavenly  mist  before  my  eyes.  The  newspapers 
oall  her  the  belle  of  the  season,  and  chronicle  all 

I*  moTements.     I  spend  my  evenings  hovering 
the  'doors  of  theatres  and  opera  houses,  or 


in  the  vicinity  of  aristocratic  balls  and  parties, 
watching  for  her  carriage.  Sometimes  I  am 
rewarded  by  the  sight  of  her,  sometimes  not. 
Now,  don't  dare  to  smile,  Fleming,  or  I  shall 
wring  your  neck.     After  all,  it  is  simply 

"  •  Tho  desire  of  the  moth  for  the  star — 
Of  the  night  for  the  morrow.* 

I  never  spoke  to  Miss  Barry  more  but  once." 

"Once — did  you  speak  to  her  once?**  asked 
Fleming,  in  incredulous  astonishment. 

"  Yes.  It  was  about  that  little  dog  which  she 
takes  everywhere — the  pug  with  the  silver  bells. 
One  day,  as  I  was  returning  from  an  errand,  I 
encountered  her  carriage  at  the  door  of  the  bank. 
The  dog  leaped  out  and  barked  at  me  violently — 
even  threatened  to  tear  my  trousers.  She  called 
him  off,  and  apologized  in  the  prettiest  way  pos- 
sible. 'Rex' — that's  her  name  for  the  little 
beast — 'Rex  had  nerves,' she  said,  *and  they  were 
somewhat  deranged.  He  was  not  really  ill-nat- 
ured.' I  assured  her  that  I  felt  certain  of  that 
fact.  I  knew  by  his  charming  inky  countenance 
that  his  temper  was  seraphic ;  and  I  ended  by 
snatching  up  the  abominable  little  canine  and 
depositing  him  carefully  on  the  cushion  beside 
her.  Her  liveried  lackeys  glared  at  me,  but  I 
didn't  mind.  '  Oh,  thank  you,  sir  !'  she  said,  and 
smiled  in  a  way  that  quite  finished  me.  I  haven't 
been  the  same  man  since  that  day,"  moodily. 

Fleming  regarded  his  companion  with  critical 
attention.  Had  the  younger  man  been  aware  of 
the  scrutiny — whicli  ho  was  not — he  could  have 
borne  it  without  flinching,  for  Fergus  was  strong, 
handsome,  clean-heartcd,  alive  with  youth  and 
energy.  His  frank  eyes  looked  the  world  and  all 
mankind  straigiit  in  the  face. 

"Let  me  see,"  ventured  Fleming,  at  last; 
"didn't  I  lately  read  somewhere  that  a  Miss 
Barrymore,  a  belle  and  a  beauty,  was  as  good  as 
engaged  to  some  swell  of  the  town  ?*' 

"Oh,  yes,  I  saw  that  rot,"  said  Fergus,  strid- 
ing along  with  a  great  access  of  irritation.  "  Keith 
the  brewer  is  the  fellow.  He's  just  come  into  pos- 
session of  several  millions,  and  a  dissipated  cad 
he  is,  or  gossip  lies.  Why,  he  isn't  fit  to  touch 
the  hem  of  her  garment !  Yet,"  sadly,  "I  dare 
say  old  Barrymore  thinks  him  a  good  catch.  The 
fathers  of  this  generation  seem  quite  willing  to 
give  their  daughters  to  such  men." 

"  Has  Barrymore  other  children  ?"  asked  Flem- 
ing, in  a  low  voice. 

"  Xo.  This  girl  is  his  solo  heiress.  She  has 
been  brought  up  like  a  princess." 

"  And  what  are  your  prospects,  Fergus  ?" 

Fergus  stared,  then  laughed. 

"  I  haven't  the  shadow  of  any  !    My  salary  is 
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barely  eiifficiciit  to  keep  my  rnotlicr  in  comfort 
an  si  supjtly  my  own  fsiirly  moil  est  )iccds.  8  lie's  an 
iiivalftl  —  my  mother — and  of  course  Fm  bound  to 
ilo  my  best  by  lier,  for  slices  the  dearest  woman  in 
the  world.  If  yoii'ro  tluukhig  of  mc  ns  n  possible 
6iiiLor  for  old  Bnrrymore'a  diuii:jbter.  Btop  where 
yoti  jire.  Fleniitig^ — I'm  not  such  u  mtiniHC  us  tbut. 
It's  purely  a  moth-and-stur  busince^s.  'i'baiik 
Heaven  !  I  have  still  a  grahi  of  common  eenso  left 
ill  my  head." 

He    sighed    bcavily*  tlien    turned    into   a   side 
Btreet,  and  Btopping  before  a  small,  unpretending 
house*  began  to  fnmide  for  his  latch  key* 
*'  Da  you  live  here  ?"  asked  Fleming, 
**  Yea  ;  come  in  and  (ake  a  ctijt  of  fea.*' 


Fleming  looked  at  him  wistfully. 

**  I  fear  it  might  trouhle  your  invalid  motber." 

**  Xot  a  bit  of  it*  My  mother  is  always  glad  to 
see  my  friends/*  And  lie  convoyed  Fleming  into 
a  stulTy  little  hall,  where  the  gas  was  turned  low 
for  economy *s  sake,  and  up  a  stair,  covered  with 
w  threadbare  carpet,  in  which  Fleming's  heels 
caught  uncomfortably,  to  a  Bhabhy  parlor,  and 
tbo  presence  of  a  pale,  tiny  woman  in  mourninjr, 
who  sat  there,  mending  household  linen  by  the 
light  of  a  shaded  lamp. 

A  6re  burned  m  the  grate.  A  cafe  purred  on 
the  hearthrug.  An  agreeable  smell  of  tea  and 
buttered  toast  fdled  the  air.  Homely  as  the  room 
wa?,  comfort  pervaded  it. 
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Fergus  presented  Fleming  to  liis  motlier,  and 
the  pule,  tiny  woman  welcomed  her  guest  hospi- 
tably. 

''1  am  sure,"  she  said,  in  a  kind,  sweet  voice, 
'*  that  I  have  heard  my  son  speak  of  you."  And 
80  she  had.  Fergus  had  often  told  her  that  Flem- 
ing was  an  cxlraordinaiily  queer  old  duffor. 
**  Come  close  to  the  fire — you  must  be  very  cold." 
She  had  noticed  that  he  wore  no  overcoat.  "  We 
will  have  tea  immediately." 

Mother  and  son  tried  to  make  Fleming  entirely 
at  home  there  nt  their  modest  supper  table,  but 
the  man  ate  and  talked  sparingly,  and  as  soon  as 
Bnpper  was  over  he  nro«o  to  go. 

''I  wish  I  dared  to olTor  him  one  of  your  coats, 
Fergus,"  whispered  the  lady  of  the  house. 

'*  Imagine  the  figure  ho  would  cut  in  it !"  P^or- 
giis  whispered  back.  *'  When  lie  saw  himself  he 
would  turn  and  rend  you.  Ho  is  a  pygmy,  and  I 
am  like  Saul,  the  son  of  Kish." 

Fleming  went  blundering  down  the  dark,  nar- 
row stair,  and  the  hall  door  closed  upon  him. 

*'  Whore  does  he  live  ?"  asked  Fergus's  mother. 

'*  I  haven't  an  idea,"  answered  Fergus. 

**IIas  he  a  family  ?" 

**  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know." 

'*  Surh  a  queer,  silent  man!  He  looks  as 
though  tlie  world  had  used  him  ill." 

''The  world  uses  most  of  us  ill,"  muttered 
Fcrirus. 

lie  reatl  his  evening  paper,  then  lighted  a  cigar 
and  went  down  into  the  street.  A  raging  fever 
filled  his  blood.  TTo  turned  his  face  toward  the 
opera  house — there  ho  h.-ul  seen  her  more  than 
once;  and  to-niglit  the  fates  were  again  propi- 
tious, for  hardly  had  he  secured  a  coigne  of  van- 
tage near  the  entrance  when  a  stylish  landau, 
with  the  familiar  dark-hlno  liveries  and  satin- 
smooth  horses,  drew  up  at  the  curbstone,  and 
from  the  vehicle  aliglited  three  persons — Barry- 
more,  pomi)oiis,  autocratic  ;  a  haTulsome,  queenly 
woman,  in  an  opera  cloak  bordered  with  white 
ostrich  tips — his  wiie  ;  and  then  a  blond,  golden- 
haired  angel  in  old-rose  silk,  with  I^jirma  violets 
i:i  her  bosom — the  enchantress  who  held  Fergus 
in  her  spell — the  star  to  whicli  he,  the  humble 
moth,  lifted  his  vain  desire. 

A  brightly  joyous  vision,  with  red  lips  softly 
smiling,  and  blue  eyes  luminous — Fergus  s  foolish 
he.nt  beat  madly.  Slie  i){issed  within  a  few  feet 
of  him,  leaving  in  his  nostrils  the  odor  of  the  vio- 
lets which  she  wore.  As  he  straine<l  his  fasci- 
nated gaze  after  her,  Fergus  heard  something  like 
a  groan,  and  lo  !  there  at  his  elbow  stood  Fleni- 
ing,  with  a  face  all  ])inched  and  gray,  and  one 
iiand  clut(!hing  a  ])ro3c(nion  in  the  wall  for  sup- 
port. 


''Good  God,  3'ou  here,  Fleming?"  said  Fer- 
gus, awkwardly.     *'  Whatever  is  the  matter  ?" 

Fleming  seemed  unable  to  answer.  Had  he 
been  drinking?  No.;  there  was  not  the  smallest 
suspicion  of  liquor  about  him. 

Fergus  took  him  by  the  arm. 

"  Ynii  are  ill,"  ho  said,  kindly.  '*  Let  me  lead 
you  home." 

**I  have  no  home — don't  bother,"  answered 
Fleming,  in  adiill,  queer  voice. 

**  Oh,  come  now,  you  don't  mean  anything  as 
bad  as  that'!  Where's  your  boarding  place, 
then?" 

"Never  mind,"  said  Fleming,  rallyitig  ;  ''I'm 
all  right  now — I  can  find  -my  way  quite  well.  It 
was  a  sudden  pain,  but  it's  gone.  I  bid  you  good 
night." 

He  drew  away  from  the  young  fellow,  and 
slipped  off  into  the  crowd.  'Fergue  saw  him  no 
more. 

But  the  following  morning  he  was  in  his  place 
at  the  bank,  and  to  Fergus's  oheerfnl  "  How  do 
you  find  yourself,  old  ohap  ?"  he  grunted  some  un- 
intelligible reply,  and  stared  stniight  down  at  his 
ledger. 

For  the  next  few  days  the  two  men  exch;inged 
only  brief  greetings.  Youth  is  selfish.  Fergus  w:i8 
absorbed  in  his  own  affairs,  and  the  elder  clerk 
refrained  from  thrusting  himself  on  the  notice  of 
the  younger. 

It  was  the  last  day  of  the  year.  The  weather 
had  turned  bitterly  cold.  A  rime  of  frozen  snow 
covered  the  ground  ;  the  clouds  hung  low  ;  the 
wind  cut  like  a  knife.  Fleming,  passing  Fergus's 
desk,  touched  the  young  fellow's  arm  and  whis- 
pered, timidly  : 

'•Tiie  Barrymores  give  a  ball  at  their  Back  Bay 
house  to-night.  It's  Miss  Barrymore's  birthnight 
— she  was  born  on  New  Year's  Eve." 

"  Good  gracious  !  how  do  you  know  when  she 
was  horn  ?''  said  Fergus,  staring. 

^*  How  do  we  know  anything  in  these  days,  my 
dear  boy  ?  Through  tlie  newspapers,  of  course. 
I  uKMitioncMl  the  ball  because  I  felt  sure  that  it 
would  interest  you."  A  little  quiver  of  dxcite- 
ujent  filled  his  voice.  **  Look  I  there's  her  car- 
riage now,  coming  down  the  street !" 

Fergus's  i)ulses  leaped.  Yes,  the  brougham  was 
even  then  at  llio  door.  The  pug,  as  ustial,  lifted 
up  his  sooty  face  on  the  cushions,  and  his  mis- 
tress, wrapped  in  rich  dark  furs,  leaned  forward 
and  glanced  up  at  the  bank. 

Tier  gold  hair  gleamed  under  herVirot  hat;  a 
faint  color  glowed  in  her  cheek.  How  young  she 
looked  !  how  radiant  !  And  this  wjis  her  birth- 
night  !  Fergus  felt  a  mad  desire  lo  rush  out  and 
offer  congratulations — to  implore    her  to  invite 
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liiiii   to  ber  revol.     Oh,  to   dance  with  that  girl 
onoe—jnsi  nnce  f 

**Aiiywiiv/"  he  said  to  liimself*  with  reckless 
fle8|*erutifMi,  **  FII  see  her  at  that  bnll,  or  die  in 
the  utteinpt  I" 

Ban-jmore  came  forth  fron*  liis  office  drawing 
oil  his  gloves.  With  n  smile  on  liia  lipa  lie  en- 
tered the  carriJvge,  aiitl  sat  down  by  his  fair 
daughter. 

rieniing'a  pen  scratclied  industriously.  Ilis 
burn  hie  gray  iiead  leaned  low  over  hta  ledger. 
He  (lid  not  look  up  again  for  a  lone:  time. 

**  I  shall  not.  see  yon  to-Triorro\\%  Fleming,*' said 
Fergus,  im  both  nimi  made  ready  to  leai'e  the 
bank,  "so  Til  wisli  you  a  happy  New  Year  in  ail- 
vancG. " 

Fleming  gave  the  young  fellow  a  strange,  sad 
look,  Ferguis  wished  at  onee  that  he  had  not  Buid 
it.  To  a  homeleiifi  man  the  words  might  sotuid 
like  mockery. 

**  1  say,  Fleming,  if  youVe  nothing  hotter  to 
do,  come  and  dine  witl»  my  mother  and  me  to- 
morrow," urged  Fergus,  "Everybody  ongfht  to 
be  jolly  at  New  Year.  Two  is  the  hour.  I  shall 
expect  you  vvirhout  fuih*'  And  waiting  for  no 
answer,  he  ruslied  away. 

As  iiicht  fell  the  cold  increased,  but  that  mad 
fellow  Fergus,  prowling  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Barry  more  dwelling,  ilid  not  feel  it.  The  splen- 
did iioiise  wa'^  ablaze  with  light  from  garret  to 
foundation.  Carriages  rolled  up,  with  blooded 
hordes  champing  at  frosty  hits.  The  great  en- 
trance door,  ewingrug  wide  to  admit  the  guests, 
afforded  Fergus  fascinating  glimpses  of  an  intertoi* 
like  fairyland — palms  and  clustered  lights,  jewels 
and  marvebuia  tisstieg,  a  carved  stairway  sntothcri'd 
in  roses,  and  fair  girl  facee  inovitig  up  and  down. 
Ouce  some  one  came  to  a  front  window,  and 
through  the  parted  lace  looked  down  into  the 
atreet.  A  girlish  figure  in  creamy  white,  with 
yellow  hair  ami  happy,  smiling  evi^s,  and  strings 
of  pearls  sbinnneiing  aiound  her  milky  tlnoat^ 
Miss  Barrymore.  Fergus,  standing  in  the  nip- 
ping cnld,  husMed  about  by  .servaTits  and  police- 
men, gazed  and  gazed  ;  Init  iiardly  had  bis  grei  dy 
eyes  drank  in  her  loveliness  when  a  man  in  even- 
ing dress  appeared  beside  lier  in  the  window^ — 
bent  down,  with  a  devoted  air — whispered^ — di*ew 
ber  away.  Heaven  above  !  who  could  that  l>e  ? 
— who,  but  the  rich  brewer  Keith,  with  wliorn 
Miss  Barry  mo  re 'a  name  waa  now  linked  I  Fergus 
stood  tingling  to  the  fiitger  tips  with  raging  joal- 
onsy.  The  strains  of  a  superb  orchestra  tlonted 
out  on  tlie  night.  Figures  began  to  whirl  pa-^t 
the  windows  iti  the  mazes  of  the  dance.  Full  of 
gloomy  wrath,  Fergus  watclied  them.  Was  it 
possible  to  rush  in  there  and    hurl  tliat  brewer 


down  the  stone  steps?  As  he  stood  meditating 
the  matter  he  espied  a  small  gray  man  dodging 
among  the  spirt  red  beads  of  the  horses.  He 
was  trying  to  cross  the  street.  He  looked  pale 
and  breathless,  as  though  he  had  hurried.  He 
waved  his  hand  to  Fergus — his  whole  air  cried 
aloud,  *'Have  vou  seen  ber  r*  —  have  you  seen 
her  r 

*'(rood  Lord  !  what  has  brought  old  Fleming 
hf^ref^xv&s  Fergus's  involuntary  thought.  '*  Why 
is  he  following  me  about?*'  Then,  moved  by  a 
kindly  impulse,  ho  started  to  meet  him.  "  I  mnst 
help  him  croBs/'  be  said  to  bimseSf.  **  Of  course, 
he  wants  to  get  a  peep  at  the  dancera." 

Fleming  dashed  recklessly  Into  the  middle  of 
the  street.  The  stones  were  coated  with  ice — he 
slipped  suddenly  and  fell  prostrate.  Carriages 
blocked  every  inch  of  the  way,  and  close  at  hand 
a  coaohman,  striving  to  rein  a  pair  of  fiery  horses, 
yelled  out  a  sharp  warning  to  the  fallen  man. 
Too  late,  however,  for  the  iron  hoofs  struck  Blem- 
ing  as  he  started  to  rise  up.  When  Fergus  and  a 
policeman  reached  and  lifted  him  from  the  slip- 
pery atoties  a  thin  streak  of  blood  darkened  his 
lips,  and  lie  made  neither  sound  nor  sign. 

**  Do  you  know  him  ?"  said  the  guardian  of  the 
night  to  Fergus. 

**  Yes/' 

'*  Where  is  his  home  ?" 

**I  have  no  idea.  Take  him  to  mine — I  will 
care  for  him.   I  fear  he  is  badly  hurt,  poor  chap/' 

A  vehicle  was  called,  and  Fleming  conveyed  to 
the  small,  unpretending  house  in  the  side  street, 
A  surgeon,  hastily  summoned,  pronauuced  his 
injuries  internal. 

'*  He  will  not  hist  till  morning,'*  said  the  man 
of  seienee  as  he  wipcil  nwny  the  blood  tliat  still 
welled  n[)  to  Fleming's  pale  lips. 

Tlie  old  clerk  gave  him  an  eloquent  look. 

"If  you  have  aifairs  to  settle,-' said  tl\e  sur- 
geon, gently.  *'  you  had  better  speak  uf  tiieui  at 
onee — if  you  have  friends  we  will  call  them.*' 

Fleming's  eyes  roamed  to  the  face  of  Fergus, 

**  Bring  her T*  he  said,  faintiy,  ''('lytic — Miss 
liju'rymore  —  tell  her  everything,  and  she  will 
come," 

At  such  a  moment  who  could  waste  time  in 
questions  ?  Fergus  felt  the  exigency  without 
understanding  it.  Ho  ruslied  into  the  6trei4, 
atid  away  to  the  Barrymore  mansion.  Tip  the 
stone  steps  he  went,  and  through  the  stately  por- 
tal, into  the  light  and  warmth,  the  ]>ei'fnme,  the 
flowers  and  the  faces  that  filled  the  hall.  To  the 
servant  who  barred  his  way  he  said  : 

**  I  wii^h  to  speak  with  Miss  Barrymore — I  muni 
speak  with  her  !"  and  something  in  bis  face  awed 
the  man.     Fergus  waa  puslied  i:vto  an  anteroom. 
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and  its  door  shnt  betwixfc  him  aad  the  revelera. 
A  few  moments  hiter  she  came  to  him  there,  with 
.the  flush  of  the  dance  on  her  cheek,  her.  pearls 
shimmering,  her  large  eyes  full  of  wonder.  And 
a  queenly  woman  in  velvet  and  diamonds  came 
with  her  and  held  her  hand. 

"  Who  are  you,  sir  ?"  demanded  Barryniore's 
wife,  with  a  great  apprehension  in  her  haughty 
handsome  face. 

Then,  while  the  music  pealed  meriily  in  the 
neighboring  ballroom,  Fergus  told  his  errand. 

**The  man  was  knocked  down  at  your  very 
door,"  he  said.  '^  lie  is  dying  in  my  home,  lie 
wants  to  see  Miss  Barrymoro — she  must  go  to 
him  at  once,  or  it  will  be  too  late." 

The  lady  in  velvet  and  diamonds  grew  deadly 
pale. 

*'  Do  you  know  why  he  wishes  to  see  my  daugh- 
ter ?"  she  asked. 

"No,  madam.  But,  donbtless,  i/07c  under- 
stand the  matter." 

"  I  do,"  she  shuddered.  '*  Show  us  the  way  to 
him." 

The  trio  entered  a  carriage,  and  were  driven 
straight  to  the  house  in  the  side  street.  There 
Miss  Barrymore  alighted,  but  her  mother  shivered 
and  shrank  into  the  farthest  corner  of  the  vehicle. 

**  I  trust  my  daugliter  to  you,  sir,"  she  said  to 
Fergus.  **  Take  her  to  your  friend,  and  I  will  re- 
main here." 

So  Fergus  led  the  beautiful  creature  into  his 
shabby  homo,  up  the  narrow  stair,  to  the  room 
where  Fleming  lay  awaiting  them,  in  the  dignity 
of  approaching  death.  Ue  saw  Miss  Barrymoro 
go  forward  to  the  bed — saw  the  long  fur  cloak 
slip  away  from  her  ball  dress,  revealing  her  bare 
white  arms  and  jeweled  throat — saw  her  kneel, 
and  lay  her  fair  face  close  to  Fleming's  on  the 
pillow — saw  those  dazzling  arms  creep  about  the 
neck  of  the  injured  man — heard  her  sob  out  an 
incomprehensible  word,  and  tlien,  geized  with  a 
sudden  panic,  Fergus  retreated  from  the  cham- 
ber and  closed  its  door  softly. 

The  clocks  of  the  city  struck  the  last  hour  of 
the  New  Year.  He  waited,  and  presently  she 
glided  down  the  stair  and  into  the  room.  Her 
face  was  pale  and  wet  with  tears.  As  he  looked 
at  her  Fergus  did  not  need  to  be  told 'that  Flem- 
ing was  dead. 

*'  It  is  your  right  to  know  the  story,"  she  said, 
holding  out  both  hands  to  the  young  man,    "  He 


wished  me  to  tell  yon.  He  was  my  father.  Mamma 
loved  money,  success,  position.  She  had  no  pa- 
tience with  his  failures  and  mistakes.  So  she 
left  him,  taking  me,  a  mere  infant,  with  her. 
She  secured  a  divorce ;  she  married  again,  and 
I  was  brought  up  as  Mr.  Barrymore's  child.  I 
never  heard  the  truth — never  dreamed  of  it  till 
to-night."  A  sob  swelled  her  throat.  "For  years 
my  father,  forsaken,  heartbroken,  alone,  has 
drifted  about  the  world,  always  poor,  always  un- 
successful. He  told  me  just  now  that  you  were 
the  only  person  who  had  ever  shown  him  any  real 
kindness." 

"//"  exclaimed  Fergus,  overwhelmed. 

"  Yes ;  and  oh,  I  tJiank  you  with  my  whole 
heart — I  can  never,  never  thank  you  enough  ! 
Often  my  father  has  been  tempted  to  claim  me, 
but  when  he  saw  me  happy,  and  living  with  no 
wish  ungratiQed,  he  unselfishly  renounced  the 
thought.  He  went  poor,  lonely,  neglected,  that 
I  might  be  rich  and  without  a  care.  Was  it  not 
cruel  that  I  should  dance  to-night,  while  he 
watched  outside  the  house,  in  the  bitter  cold,  for 
one  glimpse  of  me  ?  And  he  was  stricken  down 
there,  under  the  hoofs  of  my  guests'  horses  !  Oh, 
I  blame  mamma — I  blame  Mr.  Barrymore — for 
rearing  me  in  utter  ignorance  of  my  poor,  poor 
father  I  Yes,  it  is  indeed  true  that  you  alone  of 
all  the  world  have  been  kind  to  him — and  if  to 
him,  why,  then,  also  to  meT' 

He  4:  *  *  *  « 

A  few  months  later  two  friends  stood  on  tha 
steps  of  a  fashionable  clubhouse,  and  talked  of 
an  event  which  was  then  agitating  society.  One 
sa'id  : 

"  Barrymore  is  greatly  cut  up,  for  he  is  very  fond 
of  his  adopted  daughter.  Everybody  knows  that 
she  will  inherit  his  fortune.  He  tried  to  push 
Keith's  suit,  but  the  girl  was  like  rock — those 
sweet-faced  blondes  can  show  spirit  [^enough  at 
times." 

"Just  so.  And  Miss  Barrymore  had  an  excel- 
lent reason  for  rejecting  Keith — there  was  an- 
other lover  in  the  background." 

"Ah — yes — the  clerk  at  the  bank!  A  mere 
nobody;  but  the  girl  has  married  him,  it  seems, 
in  spite  of  all  opposition.  Of  course,  for  his 
wife's  sake,  old  Barrymore  will  be  forced  to  help 
the  young  fellow  forward.  Lucky  dog — that 
clerk." 

"Enverite." 
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CHIMING    BELLS. 

Bv  S.  ][.  Flrris. 


II A  UK  1  IIow  the  music  of  the  bclU  lings  out 
upon  the  nieliow  it^iduiglit  nir!  IIow  tiie  notes 
vibrate  and  re  vibrate  from  spire  to  spire  !     Tlicy 


throb  along  tlio  brightest  Btreets  and  pulsate  it»lo 
tlie  darkest  nooks  of  tlic  darkest  city  ullevfi. 
Tliey  swell  and  echo  back  and  forth  above  llio 
quiet  flekls  and  silent  glidiiig^  streams  of  the 
conutry,  '^Christ  ia  born  !"  **  Peace  on  earth* 
good  will  to  men  !'*  The  tuneful  tidings  are  car- 
ried to  prince  and  pauper,  to  miliionairo  and 
mendicant.  Thousands  of  hearts  are  rejuvenated 
by  the  music.  Across  ocean  and  land,  over 
mountain  peaks  and  peaceful  valleys,  past  scenes 
of  toil,  strife  and  contenluicnt^  the  imaginatiou 
wends  its  way  to  distant  Bethleliern,  with  its  ever- 
to-be- remembered  manger,  and  there  creates 
anew  the  mind  ]>icture  of  the  Saviour's  nativity. 
Christmas  morning.  Yes  !  And  Cbristnuis  chimes 
have  rung  it  in  almost  around  the  world. 

But  not  alone  are  bells  devoted  to  welcoming 
the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  Priuce  of 
Peace,  They  play  au  important  part  in  many  of 
the  commoner  as  well  as  the  more  serious  inci- 
dents of  existence,  and  few  other  inanimate  ob- 
jects have  so  closely  tvoven  themselves  into  the 
life  of  mcnj  or  become  so  intimately  associated 
with  their  most  jojous  and  saddest  moments. 
Bell  notes  mingle  with  the  gayety  of  the  marriage 
ceremony  and  with  the  sound  of  mourning  at  the 
grave.  They  summon  the  workman  to  his  toil, 
and  announce  the  end  of  each  day's  labor.  ChiU 
dren,  too»  leave  their  mirth  and  play  when  the 
school  bell  rings,  ami  still  in  many  a  New  as  well 
as  Old  WorUl  village  "llio  cnrfcw  tolls  the  knell 
of  parting  day.*'  The  Sabbatli  also  would  scarcely 
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be  recogTiize<l  as  such  did  not  the  voices  of  tbe    are  composed  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  of  the 

church  bells  mingle  in  the  air.  precious  materials,  and  in  some  cases  there  is  u 

luUteratnre  bells  have  a  peculiarly  interesting    possibility  that  the  rumor  may  be  true,     Espe- 


^-=i,~*      m^9. 


L=j^=>       « 


ii^£5S^ 


place.     **  Shandon     Bells,"    Moore's    **  Evening 
Bells ''and  Poe's  beautiful  poem  "The  Bells  "are 
familiar  echoes  from  the  realm  of  poetry.     Prose 
writers  as  well  have  devoted  volume  after  volume 
to  descriptive  tlieme  and  narrative  composition 
on  subjects  connected  with  them.    The  press  also 
has  become  interested  in  bells, 
and    in    this    coiuvtry  there    ia 
printed  and   published  at  least 
one  newspaper  devoted   exclu- 
sively to  their  interests. 

From  a  purely  mechanical 
point  of  view  bolls  are  an  in- 
teresting prwiuct  of  human 
h  anil  ic raft,  AVheu  they  were 
invented,  and  by  whom,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  no  one  claims  to 
know.  It  is  probable,  however, 
tliat  in  some  distant  time,  wlien 
men  lived  in  a  primitive  way, 
preparing  their  food  in  big  pota 
«wung  above  open  camp  fires, 
some  one  discovered  the  sono- 
rous qualities  possessetl  by  hem- 
ispherical vessels,  and  that  this 
led  to  tlie  casting  of  the  first 
bella,  which  retained  much  of 
the  shape  of  the  old  cooking 
utensils.  This  form,  however, 
long  since  gave  place  to  the 
conical  sliape  that  is  now  gener- 
ally employed. 

The  earliest  bells  were  made 
of  iron,  and  those  of  inferior 
quality  that  are  manufactured 
at  the  present  time  are  still  c^iat 
from  the  same  material.  The 
best  bells,  however,  are  n<iw 
composed  of  bell  metal.  This 
18  made  up  of  pure  Luke  Su- 
perior copper  and  the  6 nest 
East   Indian  tin,  combined   in 

proportions  that  vary  with  all  of  bbll  molim, 

the  indiviOuid  makers,  each  one  tell  a  single  story  tliat  is  one  of 

of  whom  gnanlfi  as  the  most  precious  of  secrets  the  Chinese  classics.  Tin's  monstrous  old  mon- 
ths formula  that  governs  the  rpiaiUities  of  the  arch  of  the  bell  world  gives  forth  a  wonderfully 
Yarions  substances  that  are  used  in  his  furnaces.       sweet  sound  when  it  i3  struck,  i\m\  it  is  said  thut 

It  has  long  been  thought  that  tlie  addition  of  its  splendid  totie  is  due  to  the  fact  tliar  the  lives 
gold  and  silver  to  the  metal  improves  t)ie  tone  of  of  eight  men  were  sacrificed  in  its  castirtg. 
the  bell  cast  from  it.  It  bus  never  been  satisftiC-  Another  fumons  Chinese  bell,  that  is  only  a 
torilr  proven  whether  or  not  this  belief  hm  a  little  emaller  than  the  one  located  near  Canton, 
foundation  in  fact  There  is  certainly,  though,  a  hangs  in  a  big  tower  at  Peking.  When  it  was  do- 
rnmor  or  tradition  connected  with  nearly  all  of  cided  that  this  hell  shouhJ  be  made,  the  Emperor 
the  world  s  famous  bells  to  the  effect  that  they     ordered  Knan-yu,  a  celebrated  mandarin,  to  cast 


cially  is  this  the  case  as  regards  tho  Czar  Km]o- 
kol,  the  Great  Bell  of  Moscow,  but  only  an  analy- 
sis of  the  metal  of  which  it  is  made  will  ever 
determine  tho  truth  or  falsity  of  the  many  stories 
couTiected  with  it. 

Wlien  a  particularly  fine  chime  is  being  cast  in- 
terested parties  generally  gather 
at  the  foundry,  and  following 
an  old  custom,  throw  pieces  of 
precious  metal — sometimes 
fragments  of  old  jewelry  and 
family  hei  rlooms — ^in  to  the 
melting  pots.  A  retired  bell 
mannfaottirer  was  recently  ask- 
ed if  these  improved  the  tone 
of  bells. 

**  I  cannot  say  as  to  the  bells," 
he  replied,  ** although  I  am 
quite  certain  that  they  improve 
tiie  size  of  the  founders'  bntik 
accounts.  The  gold  and  sihor 
that  are  dropped  into  the  cruci- 
bles sink  to  the  bottom  of  them, 
and  are  recovered  by  the  fore- 
men, much  to  the  profit  of  their 
employers." 

There  are  many  ititeresting 
stories  connected  with  the  csist- 
ing  of  nearly  all  of  the  cele- 
brated big  bells  of  the  world. 

The  largest  bell  now  hanging 
anywhere  on  earth  is  in  a  Bud- 
dhist monastery  near  (■anton  in 
China.  It  is  made  of  solid 
bronze,  and  was  cast  in  the  year 
1400.  It  is  18  feet  high  by  45 
feet  in  circumfeivnce,  and  is 
Bufliciently  extensive  in  size  to 
furnish  a  dwelling  place  for  a 
Pinal  I  family  beneath  its  spa- 
cons  dome.  Its  whole  exterior 
and  interior  are  covered  with 
8,400  emliossed  characters  tlmt 
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it.  Many  ttmea  tho  founder  heated  Lis  crucibles 
and  poured  tbeir  contents  into  the  moldR.  Just 
H8  many  tnues  ilie  cagtings  proved  iinperfet^t,  and 
jit  hisL  the  Emperor  ber'ame  exasperate']  and  sent 
forth  tlie  decree  that  if  there  was  but  one  more 
failure  the  liead  of  unlucky  Kiiaii*yn  sliould  pay 
the  penalty  for  iL  Ko  ai.  tlie  inundarin's  lieaii- 
t  if  til  dan^hter.  immediately  visited  an  astrrdoger 
to  discover,  if  poBRtble,  if  there  was  any  way  of 
lirotectinfif  her  parent  from  the  dire  disaster  that 
threatened  to  overtake  l;im. 

**  The  bldod  of  a  maiden  must  be  mixed  with 
ihe  inetjil  to  insure  a  perfect  casting.'* advised  the 
learncil  seer  after  he  had  consulted  bis  hooks  and 
tiie  stars. 

The  next  tin^e  that  the  furnaces  were  H^rlited 
Ko-ni  fiocnred  permission  from  her  father  to  bo 
present  at  the  foundry.  Amid  a  dead  silence  the 
taps  were  drawn,  and  the  ntolten  Btream  began  to 
pour  into  (lie  mold. 

**For  nty  father!"  cried  tho  fair  Ko-ai.  and 
tlien  she  tltrow  herself  itito  the  seetjnng  mass  of 
white-hot  metal.  One  of  tlje  workmen  bravely 
attempted  to  irsetio  her*  hnt  only  sirrceeded  in 
getting  hohl  of  her  shoe.  The  casting  proved 
l>erfect,  but  Kuan-yu  waa  taken  to  his  homo  a 
raving  madman. 

At  the  present  time  whenever  this  boll  is  etrnck 
it  gives  forth  a  solemn,  sonorous  boom,  followed 
by  a  low  wailing  sound,  like  the  cry  of  a  woman 
ill  deep  distress,  and  the  people  who  iiear  it  say, 
**  There*8  Ko-ai  calling  for  her  shoe." 

Nowa^lays  no  alchemic  mixture  of  human  blood 
is  thong iit  necessary  to  produce  bells  of  as  fine 
tone  as  any  that  have  ever  been  made.  The 
methods  used  hy  the  various  manufunturers  in 
their  fonndnes  me  all  practically  alike,  differing 
only  in  particulars  of  mitinto  importance,  A 
porous  iron  mold  is  nsually  employed.  This  is 
composed  of  two  parts,  an  inner  and  an  outer 
one.  Tlieso  parts  are  covered  with  moist,  plastic 
clay*  Wiiat  are  known  as  *'sweepl>oHrd3  **  are 
then  aflixed  to  cimtrnl  pivots  and  revolved  around 
tliem.  thus  sliapiit!^  the  clay  to  tho  exterior  and 
interior  form  of  a  hell  in  much  the  same  way  that 
41  potter  with  his  wheel  makes  a  plate.  The  two 
parts  of  the  mold  are  then  placed  together,  (ind 
the  interstice  between  them  filled  with  molten 
metal.  When  this  has  cooled  a  perfect  bell  is  the 
result. 

The  tone  of  a  bell  depends  entirely  upon  its 
-weight.  A  light  0!>e  gives  forth  a  shrill,  high 
note,  while  a  heavier  one  produces  a  deeper,  lower 
«onnd.  When  a  bell  of  500  pounds  is  struck  its 
pitch  is  very  near  C  of  the  diatonic  scale,  wliile 
llnvt  of  one  of  1.000  pounds  is  close  to  A  flat.  To 
produce  a  set  of  bells  to  give  all  of  the  notes  of 


the  scaltj  it  would  therefore  be  necessary  for  them 
to  he  of  the  following  weights  and  dimensions  : 


NoU. 

Wf^ffM. 

fiiamt'frr. 

A 

6  200  ] 

l^ountlB. 

m  iuchoH. 

Aflat 

5,500 

M 

B 

5.(mo 

G2 

C 

4/i(K) 

59 

C  shftri. 

r^S^m 

57 

D 

3,fl(M) 

54 

Eflat 

2.800 

52 

E 

2.200 

48 

F.. 

IKOO 

44 

F  sharp. 

l.orio 

42 

G  ........ 

i,:iOO 

39 

G  sharp. 

1,100 

37 

A  flat 

l.Offll 

36 

A 

900 

35 

In  casting  chimes  it  is  customary  to  manufact- 
ure bells  as  near  the  weight  sijeoified  for  the 
desired  tones  as  is  possible.  When  taken  from 
the  molds,  however,  they  are  generally  tfiree  to 
five  per  cent,  heavier  than  it  is  designed  they 
should  bo.  Chipping  and  grinding  are  tlierefore 
resorted  to  as  a  means  of  reducing  the  size  and 
seouring  the  wished-for  tone.  The  abrasion  of 
the  surface  of  a  bell,  however,  injures  its  musical 
qualities,  and  in  making  an  especially  fine  chime 
great  care  is  exercised  to  have  the  belLs  come  from 
the  molds  of  exactly  the  weight  to  give  tlio  note 
which  it  is  intended  they  should  render. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  this  country  has 
no  bells  possessed  of  interesting  liistories.  True, 
tlie  United  States  has  nothing  to  compare  with 
tho  eight'iiundrcd*ycjir*old  bell  furnished  l»y  the 
Bishop  of  Carthagena  for  exhibition  at  the 
World's  Fair,  or  to  rival  in  mze  **  Old  Carol ne '* 
that  hangs  in  tlie  tower  of  Antwerp  Cathedral 
and  reipiires  sixteen  strong-armed  men  to  ring  ii, 
Nevertlielcss  the  dawn  of  next  (liristmaa  morn- 
ing will  be  heralded  throughout  Uncle  Sam's  do- 
minions by  the  ringing  of  several  bells  about 
which  stories  can  be  told  that  are  percutient  and 
odd. 

There  is  a  bell  at  Washington,  D.  C,  whose  his- 
tory dates  back  to  the  very  beginning  of  nutdern 
civilization  an  this  continent.  It  is  a  trifling  af- 
fair as  regards  size,  its  dimensions  being  only 
B^H  incljcs,  yet  its  notes  have  sounded  to  call 
the  great  discoverer  Columhns  to  prayer  and 
sacred  worship.  It  was  brought  from  Spain  in 
I>ecember,  1403,  and  set  np  in  a  chtirch  at  San 
Dumingf>.  It  was  the  special  gift  of  King  Ferdi- 
nand, and  bears  the  initial  of  his  name,  **  F,'*  in 
ohl  Gotliic  character,  upon  its  surface.  When  La 
Vega,  the  new  City  of  the  Plains,  was  founded, 
church  and  bell  were  both  bodily  removed  to  it. 
There  its  notes  smote  upon  the  air  to  summon 
the  hardy  Spaniards  to  mass,  and  served,  how  f re- 
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midniglit  ride  to  aronse  tlio  sleeping  farmers  of 
Lexington  and  Concord. 

The  tower  <•£  tljia  ancient  cdifico  rises  175  feet 
from  the  ground,  and  to  asceiid  its  interior  is  by 
no  means  an  easy  task.  Yet  it  must  be  nnder- 
taken  and  acconiplisbed  by  every  interestc<l  lo^cr 
of  bells,  for  when  the  climb  u  ended  tljc  toil  is 
repaid  by  a  si.;;ht  of  what,  in  the  words  of  the  in- 
Bciiplion,  13  "the  first  ring  of  bells  cast  for  yc 
British  Empire  in  Norlli  America.     Anno  1744.' 

It  is  a  toilsunio  trip  up  many  a  crooked  stair- 
way and  steeply  inclined  ladder.  The  neck  is 
constantly  craned  to  escape  contact  with  etray 
beam?,  and  the  facnities  arc  busily  emploA'cd  to 
keep  the  bead  from  bumping  against  protruding 
posts.  In  tlie  midst  *>f  tlie  dust  and  cobwebs 
comes  a  suggestive  remembraneo  of  Dickens'tJ  de- 
scription of  Toby  Veck's  belfry,  where  that  fa- 
motis  Boxton  was  accnetonied  to  seek  companion- 
fchip  and  consolation  in  dire  trouble  and  despair, 
''Far  up  iho  dim  and  winding:  stair  weiit  weep- 
ing Toby  Veck,  up,  up,  higher  np^  and  smote 
upon  those  spirit  bells  that  hnng  in  shadow 
tlieri'.'* 

At  last  the  top  of  the  final  stairway  is  reached. 


qnently  none  can  tell,  to  recall  to  the 
minds  of  the  venturesome  explorers 
memories  of  their  sunny  honiehmd 
located  far  away  across  the  setu 

In  15G4  a  terrible  diaaster  overtook 
La  Vega.  The  new  C i  ty  o  f  the  Fhii as 
was  de^stroyed  l»y  an  cnrthquake,  and 
the  little  bell  that  had  laithfnlly  [ht- 
fornied  its  work  for  nearly  ihrco- 
qnarters  of  a  century  in  the  Now 
World  disappeared  amid  the  ruins. 
About  twenty- five  years  ago,  how- 
ever, a  shepherd,  while  searching 
amongst  tlio  branches  of  a  fig  lieo 
that  stood  upon  the  site  of  the  uncient 
churchy  dhscovered  the  hislorjo  bell, 
ami  it  was  afterward  forwarded  to 
Washington,  The  fig  tree,  as  if  lo 
preserve  it  from  oblivion,  had  lifted 
the  bell  from  amid  the  crtirnbling 
mass  of  masonry  and  stone,  anti  it.  ts 
now  known  as  tho  *'Bell  of  the  F'^ig 
Tree." 

Away  up  in  the  dark  Xortli  En  1 
of  Boston,  in  tlie  centre  of  the  eiry*.-* 
most  dismal  district  of  poverty  and 
crime,  stands  the  Ohl  North  Church 
— the  church  from  whose  belfry 
gleamed  the  signal  lanterns  that 
started  Paul  Hevere  \\\\q\\  his  famous 
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whose  light  I'luil  Kevere  Wiitcbed  bo 
caniestly  nve  eigfjt  in  number,  and 
lliey  bear  tho  following  inscriptions  . 

No  1 — *'*  This  peal  of  oiglit  bells  is 
I  he  gift  of  a  nil  ruber  uf  goniTons  per- 
sons to  Christ  Church  in  Hosfon,  New 
Knglantl,     Anno  1744      A   11/' 

No.  '2 — ** Tins  church  was  foiiiuled 
iti  the  year  1723  Rev  Timothy 
Cutler,  tha  first  rector,  Anno  1744. 
A    H." 

No  3 — **Wo  aro  tho  first  ring  of 
bcila  cast  for  ye  British  Etninru  in 
North  America,    Anno  1744.    A.  11/* 

No.  4— "f»od  preserve  the  Chnrch 
of  England.     Anno  1744.     A   Jl   ' 

No.  5 — '*  William  Shirley,  Esq., 
(iovernor  of  M ass iichii sells  Bay  nt 
New  England.     Anno  1744.     A.  11/" 

No»  C— ''The  enhscnptions  for 
these  belk  were  begun  by  John  Ilani- 
niui'k  and  liobert  Temple,  Church 
"Wardens,  1743,  and  completed  by 
liobert  Jenkins  and  J  no.  Gould, 
Ch u rch  Wardens,  1 744.     A,  R, " 

No.  7 — **  Since  generosity  has  open- 
ed our  moutha  our  tongues  shall  iiiig 
aloud  Its  praises.     1744.     A,  It." 

^o.  8— "Abel  Rudhal!  of  tiloiiceater 
cast  ua  all  in  England,    Anno  1744." 


and  all  around  are  the  big  bronxo  bells,     Acroea 
tho  river  stands  Charleatown  where, 

*'  M«aQwliilo  impatiu^nt  t<>  luoinit  toid  rido, 
Bfjoleii  unil  apiirrerl,  with  tt  heavy  Btride. 
Ou  Iho  opposite  fihoro  stood  Piinl  Kevere. 
Now  ho  patted  his  horse's  side, 
Now  giiZi}(\  lit  the  Intidsciipo  far  aud  netir. 
Then  impetnoiiR  fitmmptHl  tho  ejirth, 
Aud  turned  and  tifjhteued  bis  ariddlo  girth- 
But  uuisily  uatt^iiMl  with  etiger  BourcU 
Tho  belfry  tower  of  tho  Old  North  Church, 
AiJ  it  ro8j  abovo  the  graves  on  the  hil!» 
Loiicl}'  and  Bpectrnl,  and  Rombre  and  still. 
And  h>  I  as  lie  looks  ou  tho  belfry's  height, 
A  glimmer,  (itid  then  a  gleam  of  light  I 
Ho  Bprings  to  the  giddle,  the  l>ridle  Le  tiirns, 
But  lingrrn  nnd  gazf?s^  till  full  on  his  sight 
A  second  hirnp  in  the  belfry  burns! 
A  hurry  of  huofs  in  n  Tillagi*  Btrectt 
A  shape  in  the  moonlight,  a  bulk  in  the  diirk, 
Aad  beneath  from  the  pebbles  id  passing  u  spark 
Strack  out  by  a  stO€?d  flyinij  fcnrlesa  and  fleet 
Thut  i»  all !    And  yet  through  the  gloom  and  the  light 
The  fate  of  a  nation  was  riding  that  night, 
And  tho  spark  Rtmek  out  by  tho  Bteed  in  his  flight 
Kindled  the  land  into  flame  with  its  beat." 


The  bells  of  tho  Old  North  Church  that  were 
Bilont  witnesses  of  the  placing  of  the  lanterns  for 
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These  bells  are  among  the  few  in  America  that 
are  arranged  for  ringing  in  the  old  fashioned  Eng- 
lish way  as  a  peal.  The  difference  between  a 
chime  and  peal  is  not  generally  appreciated. 
Many  people  nso  the  terms  interchangeably,  as 
thongh  they  were  alike  in  mefining.  A  chime, 
however,  is  manipulated  by  a  single  person,  while 
a  peal  requires  the  services  of  one  man  for  each 
rope,  and  who  for  the  time  being  represents  a 
bell,  and  is  called  by  the  name  of  the  note  that  it 
renders.  In  a  chime  the  clapper  is  moved,  not 
the  bell  ;  but  in  a  peal  the  bell  is  turned  com- 
])letely  upide  down,  thus  throwing  the  resonant 
music  far  out  into  the  air. 

**I  was  born  near  Christ  Church,  in  Salem 
Street,"  writes  Samuel  Francis  Smith,  the  author 
of  the  words  of  the  national  anthem  ''Americn,'* 
''and  t  well  remember  how  the  chime  of  bells 
from  December  1st  till  Christmas,  and  afterward 
till  New  Year's,  used  to  ring  every  evening.  The 
object  seemed  to  be  simply  to  produce  sound  by 
striking  all  of  the  seven  or  eight  bells  at  once 
several  times  between  dark  and  nine  or  ten 
o'clock.  On  Christmas  Day  the  Old  North  Church, 
profusely  ornamented  with  evergreens,  gathered 
a  crowded  congregation,  and  the  clanging  bells 
sounded  for  some  time  before  the  service,  and 
also  at  its  close.  People  who  depended  on  their 
Thanksgiving  turkey  usually  doted  on  their 
C'hristmas  goose.  Presents  were  not,  as  a  gen- 
eral thing,  exchanged,  alid  the  day  found  but 
slight  celebration.  On  December  31st  the  clangor 
of  the  bells  continued  till  midnight,  after  which 
three  or  four  sweet  Psalm  tunes  were  played, 
ringing  the  old  year  out  and  the  new  year  in,  as 
in  the  parish  churches  in  the  mother  country.'* 

The  last  time  that  the  melodious  peal  at  the 
Old  North  Church  was  rung  was  in  1824,  when 
Lafayette  was  welcomed  to  Boston.  Since  then 
the  big  bells  have  been  silent  because  of  the  lack 
of  men  sufficiently  skilled  to  properly  ring  them 
— for  pealing  is  now  almost  a  lost  art  in  the 
United  States.  It  seems  probable,  however,  that 
on  Christmas  Day  of  the  present  year  notes  from 
the  old  peal  will  once  more  vibrate  through  the 
atmosphere  above  the  Puritan  city. 

Next  to  the  oldest  chime  in  the  United  States 
now  hangs  in  Philadelphia.  It  is  located  in  the 
belfry  tower  of  Christ  Chnrch,  at  the  corner  of 
Second  and  Church  Streets,  and  for  nearly  a  cent- 
ury and  a  half,  with  only  a  brief  interruption  at 
the  time  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  bells  have 
been  used  to  welcome  the  birth  of  every  Christ- 
mas Day. 

In  the  olden  time  it  was  customary  for  the  people 
of  the  city  to  gather  on  Second  Street,  opposite 
the  church,  on  Christmas  Eve,  and  listen  to  the 


mnaio  of  the  bells.  The  throng  was  always  a 
holiday  assembly  of  motley  character.  Beggars 
in  rags  rubbed  elbows  against  rich  people  dressed 
in  purpje  and  fine  linen,  and  children  of  seven 
stood  beside  grandparents  of  seventy.  Just  be- 
fore midnight  the  bell  ringers  always  arrived, 
and  following  a  custom  that  has  been  in  vogue 
ever  since  the  chime  was  erected,  passed  through 
an  iron  gateway  and  along  the  tomb-lined  path 
which  leads  to  a  side  door,  where  thoy  entered, 
and  then  climbed  a  narrow  stairway  to  the  tower 
above. 

Just  at  midnight  the  bells  always  rang  out  a 
joyous  Christmas  song,  and  the  people  were  ac- 
customed to  greet  it  with  a  loud  **  Hurrah  V* 
Inen  a  deep  silence  would  fall  upon  the  throng 
as  they  listened  to  the  sweet-voioed  choristers 
chiming  through  the  night. 

The  history  of  Christ  Chnrch  chime  i»  briefly 
told  in  an  inscription  on  a  tablet  attached;  to  the 
door  that  leads  to  the  hvM  tower :  **  Purchased 
in  London  in  1754  for  £560  ;  the  whoifi  weight  is 
nine  thonsand  pounds,  the  largest  weighs  two 
thousand  and  forty  pounds  and  has  Uiis  inaorip- 
tion  upon  it,  'Christ  Church,  Philadelphia^  re- 
cast at  the  Whitechapel  Foundry  by  Thomas 
Moore,  1835.'  On  each  side  of  the  other  bells  is 
the  simple  inaoription,  'Thomas  Lester  and 
Thomas  Pack.  Fecit  1754.'  Brought  to  this 
country  on  the  ship  Myrttlla,  Captain  Budden, 
without  charge  of  freight.  They  were  invariably 
rung  when  his  vessel  was  in  port.  The  man  who 
put  them  up  came  over  in  the  same  vessel,  hav- 
ing assisted  in  making  them  in  London.  He  re- 
fused compensation  for  his  work,,  merely  request- 
ing that  at  his  death  the  bells  should  be  muffled 
and  rung  without  charge.  This  was  done,  not 
only  at  his  death,  but  at  that  of  his  wife  also." 

There  are  many  facts  of  interest  connected 
with  the  Christ  Church  bells  besides  those  men- 
tiont'd  in  the  inscription.  In  1774  they  rang  for 
the  last  time  on  the  birthday  of  the  King  of  Eng- 
land, and  July  4th,  1776,  together  with  the  old 
bell  in  Liberty  Hall,  Philadelphia,  they  patriot- 
ically proclaimed  ''liberty  throughout  the  land 
unto  all  the  inhabitants  thereof." 

The  bells  gave  a  merry  peal  on  July  7th,  1775, 
when  the  celebrated  fighting  Quaker  battalion 
entered  the  portals  of  the  venerable  church  to 
listen  to  the  remarks  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Duche  on 
the  duties  of  the  hour.  In  1778  they  likewise 
gave  a  happy  welcome  to  a  large  body  of  Masonic 
brethren — among  whom  was  George  Washington 
— that  gathered  to  celebrate  the  Feast  of  St. 
John. 

During  the  Revolutionary  War,  when  the  Brit- 
ish army  was  moving  toward  Philadelphia,  the 
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bells  ware  all  removed  from  their  hangings  and 
hidden  by  the  cormmesary  of  military  stores  ut 
Bethlehem,  Pu.  Here  they  were  safely  pre8erve<l 
until  tlic  English  soldiers  evacimted  tho  Quaker 
City,  when  the  chime  was  restored  to  its  accus- 
tomed place. 

On  trmny  ^i  soleom  as  well  as  feativo  occasion 
the  bells  liavo  riiiig  since  then.  AVhen  all  that 
was  mortal  of  Peyton  Randfdph  lay  cold  in  death 
within  the  walls  of  the  chnrcli  the  cliime  pealed 
forth  a  solemn  dirge,  and  hundreds  of  other 
times  in  later  days  the  hells  have  tolled  when 
prominent  American  citizens  have  died,  *•  I  now 
pronounce  yon  man  and  wife,''  repeated  by  the 
rector,  tnis  also  been  the  sjt^nal  for  tho  bolls  to 
join  in  |oyona  wedding  mn,sic  when  nnnumbered 
happy  couples  and  thuir  frienda  have  started  to 
leave  the  historic  cIihicIl 

From  eleven  to  twelve  o'clock  every  New  Year's 
Evo  tlic  chime  rings  a  njnftled  farewell  reqnicm 
to  the  dying  year,  and  then  from  midnight  until 
one  o'clock  it  jieala  forth  a  jovful  welcome  to  tlie 
newborn  twelve  months.  This  enatnni  has  been 
observed  ever  &ince  the  btdls  wero  firHt  erected, 

Mr*  David  Head,  an  Englisl) man,  has  been  the 
bell  ringer  at  Christ  Clniroh  for  nineteen  years, 
and  at  the  present  timo  it  is  considered  qnite 
fashioni^ble  for  the  ladies  of  Philadelphia  to  en- 
deavor to  learn  the  art  of  chime  manipulation 
nnder  liis  tutelage. 

Among  tho  largest  and  most  complete  chimes 
in  the  Unitoil  States  is  the  one  hanging  in  tho 
bell  tower  of  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Philadelphia, 
Most  chimes  are  made  up  of  but  from  eight  to  a 
dossen  bells.  Tho  one  at  Holy  Trinity,  however, 
is  composed  of  no  less  than  twenty-Gve  of  the 
bronze-throated  musical  implements.  These  are 
hung  upon  horizontal  bars  located  one  above  tlie 
other,  the  first  holding  seven,  the  next  Ove,  the 
next  seven  and  tbe  next  three;  while  three  oth- 
ers^  two  large  and  one  small  one,  swing  from  an 
independent  frame  situated  higher  up  in  the  bel- 
fry* These  bells  range  from  16  inches  to  4  feet 
in  diameter,  and  are  cured  fur  and  rung  by  Mr. 
Charles  HahilL 

Another  interesting  Philadelphia  chime  hangs 
in  the  belfry  of  St.  Mark's  Cluirch.  It  was 
erected  in  1870,  and  rung  for  the  first  time  in 
June  of  that  year.  It  is  appartnit,  liowever.  that 
tho  sweet  notes  coming  from  thcso  bells  have  not 
always  been  welcome  sounds  to  the  ears  of  some 
of  tho  Burron riding  popuhice.  A  ghuice  at  court 
records  sliows  that  on  February  *^4tl),  1877,  M\\ 
lleorge  ilarnson  and  others  secured  a  special  in- 
juncliort  prohibiting  the  use  of  the  chime  at  any 
otherjimes  than  when  the  three  divine  eei'vices 
were  held  on  the  Sabbath.     Friends  of  the  bolls^ 


however,  decidedly  objected  to  the  mandatory 
terms  of  tlus  injunction^  which  had  been  granted 
to  men  who  apparently  had  *^no  music  in  their 
souls."  An  appeal  was  therefore  made  to  the 
Bnpreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  and  a  decree 
was  issued  that  graiUed  permission  to  have  l!je 
bells  rung  for  a  short  time  on  all  legal  holidays, 
prominent  church  festivals,  ami  when  a  wed<ling 
was  being  celebrated  or  a  fnnenil  observed  within 
tlie  sacred  editice.  This  court  decision  has  since 
been  found  snflieiently  compreheni*ive  and  elastic 
to  permit  of  tlie  chime  being  used  at  practically 
all  times  when  the  church  o^cials  have  found  it 
convenient  or  desirable^  and  the  people  have  rea- 
sonably expected,  to  have  it  sounded. 

The  sweetest-toned  chime  that  will  be  used 
anywhere  in  the  United  States  to  welcome  next 
Christnnis  Day  hangs  in  the  spire  of  the  ('athedral 
of  the  lucarruition,  at  Garden  Cily,  Long  Island, 
and  is  known  as  tho  Centennial  (.•hime.  The  ed- 
ifice where  it  is  located,  although  not  of  large 
size,  is  conceded  to  bo  the  perfection  of  all  tl»at 
is  best  in  church  architecture  and  appointjnent. 
It  was  bnilt  by  Mr.  A.  T.  Stewart,  and  is  at  once 
his  mausoleum  and  a  monument  to  his  gener- 
osity. 

The  chime  was  originally  cast  for  and  was  ex- 
hibited at  the  CenteuJiial  Exposition,  where  it 
hung  in  the  ujain  tower  at  tho  northeast  angle  of 
Machinery  Ilall.  During  the  exhibition  it  was 
frequently  phiycd  in  concert  with  Cilmore's  fa- 
mous band,  and  its  magnificent  notes  echoing 
and  re-echoing  along  the  shores  of  the  Schuylkill 
cansed  many  a  lover  of  chime  music  to  pause  en- 
raptured by  the  effect. 

On  tlio  opeiiijig  day  of  the  Centennial  the  bells 
were  tlrst  mug  at  sunrise.  Then  at  nine  o'clock, 
when  rcprescTitatives  of-  all  the  nations  of  tho 
earth  had  gathered  and  President  Grant  had  form- 
ally declared  tlie  exliibition  open,  the  bells  were 
the  first  to  proclaim  tlie  tidings,  joyfully  ringing 
ont  the  news  to  tho  world  in  clear  and  resonant 
tones. 

The  bells  are  thirteen  in  number,  each  one  of 
llietu  representing  one  of  the  original  StsUes  of 
the  Union.  They  weigli  from  300  to  4,000 
pounds,  the  total  w^eight  being  over  21,000 
pound?.  They  represcTit  a  complete  mtisieal  oc- 
tave and  one-third  with  u  flat  seven  and  a  sharp 
four,  and  possess  remarkable  clearness  and  ricf^ 
ness  of  tone  and  great  penetrating  power  and 
volume. 

Tlie  bells  arc  hung  in  heavy  oak  frames,  with 
tlie  largest  of  them  in  the  centre,  so  arranged  that 
it  can  be  rung  separately  as  a  church  bell  if  it  is 
so  desired. 

This  chime  is  played  upon  m  much  the  same 
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way  that  a  gigantic  organ  might  he,  hy  means  of 
two  rows  of  levera  and  a  row  of  pedals.  These 
are  coDnected  to  the  bell  hammers  hy  steel  wires, 
nnd  the  iiiaMipulutioii  of  the  whole  chiincj  is  re- 
in arkahly  vmy. 

Another  very  fiweet-voiceil  chime  hangs  in  the 
tower  of  the  Cluirch  of  the  Redeemer,  at  Astoria, 
N.  Y.  It  ia  made  up  of  ten  snperhly  toned  hells, 
and  was  presented  to  tlio  paiisli  hy  ilr.  t'orne- 
liiis  B*  TraiTord.  Tlio  benefactioD  is  beaiitifaliy 
commemorated  in  tlie  lines  : 


The  arrangement  of  chime  bells  icnown  ns 
**  Cambridge  Quarters,**  or  the  'MVestminster 
Peal,''  is  now  xery  popiihir  in  the  United  States. 
These  peals  are  nsually  made  np  of  fonr  bells, 
lepresenLing  the  third,  second,  lii^t  and  fourth 
below  of  I  ho  mnsieal  scale.  The  melody  produced 
hy  them  is  taken  from  mnsic  written  by  Handel, 
and  is  very  pretty  and  effective.  The  finest  West- 
minstor  peals  in  this  country  arc  located  at  15e- 
tiiesda  ( ■lurrch,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  and  at  St. 
Agnes's  Ciiajieh  Trinity  Parialj,  Xew  York  city. 
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**  HiB  enrth-dny  work  ia  avt^r,  he  takos  Lis  evening  re^t ; 
Light  lie  the  turf  that  fover*'tlj  hla  trae  and   knighlly 

breast. 
His   memory   cannot    perish,    it    must   pnm   to    future 

tlmt^B : 
And  who  can  toll  whiit   aouIh  in  lieATen  may  hl<*fja  tho 

TntfTord  cbiuies  ?" 

One  of  the  finest  chimes  iti  tlio  West  hanpfs  in 
the  belfry  of  Trinity  Cathedral,  at  Omaluu  Neb, 
It  ia  made  up  of  ten  excellently  attuned  hells,  and 
is  certainly  worthy  of  at  lejist  a  few  words  of  brief 
commendatory  mention. 


H    commend 


In  conclusion  it  maybe  said  that  at  the  present 
time  a  revival  of  interest  in  chime  music  is  sweep- 
ing over  the  United  States.  Many  new  sets  of 
bells  aro  being  erected,  and  old  sets  that  have 
been  disused  for  many  years  are  being  returned 
into  service,  Tlie  movement  is  certaiidy  one  to 
be  commended,  and  it  shouhi  be  earnestly  hoped 
that  in  the  not  distant  ftUnre  sweet- voiced  chimes, 
with  all  tlicir  tender  memories*  will  be  as  common 
to  the  towns  arvd  villages  of  this  conntry,  and 
eventnallv  to  its  literature,  as  they  now  are  to 
ihose  of  Merric  England. 


A    LITTLE   CHILD   SHALL,,LEAD   XHJEM.:. 
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Christmas  Eve.  A  ori^p.  cold,  apurkliiig 
Christmiis  Eve.  The  snow  \k^  heuvv  on  the 
hosoni  of  the  brown  eurtli  ;  the  stains  flitter  aloft ; 
iind  overall  the  white  glory  of  the  moonlight  fulls 
softly,  like  a  divine  henediciion,  as  if  through 
jiges  the/e  still  lingered  in  tlio  nir  the  echo  of  the 
sublime  V  l^eace  on  earth,  good  will  toward  4uen." 

Christmas  Eve.  Ohristnias  Eve  in  a  great  oity.  { 
It  is  needless,  however,  to  bhizon  the  fact,  to  prp-  ; 
claim  it  from  the  housetops  or  write  it  in  lettei;*8 
of  fire,  for  he  who  runs  may  read  ;  it  is  a|>p»ro.ut  . 
throughout  the  whole  eager,  busy  metropolis,  and  * 
scatters  in  its  trend  a  magic  irresistible. 

You  Ciinnot  escape  it  if  you  woh14.   Yon  would  .. 
not  if  you  could.    It  greetsiyon  at  every  turn.   -It  . 
gleams  at  yon  through  the  wi!KJow$  of  the  greiU; 
emporiums,  reaplendoiit-  in  their  lioliday  gloiy.  . 
It  beckons  to  yon  from  the  less  Ti^retentions  shops, 
for  '*  the  butcher,  the  baker  ftnd  the  candlestick 
maker'"  are  alike  glad  and  gny\y  bedisieued.     It 
liods  to  you  from  the  spi  igs  of  bo3^  and  ever- 
c^reen  with  which  the  Jchns,  graat  and -ffitoall,  hlive 
not  forgotten  to  adorn  their  worthy 'Sliteds.     It 
bewilders  you  at  every  corner  where  **  Dagos, **  < 
wise   and   otherwise,    hawk   their  -fglOkif,  garish 
trumpery.     But  best  of  all,  it  boiMns  atjFOU  froim 
the  people's  faces.     Everybody  is  in  great  good  . 
humor.   It  is  a  jostling,  hurrying,  hustling «rowd, 
but  it  is  a  jolly  crowd  withaL 

The  very  air  is  charged  with  a  magicnl,  mys- 
terious SjDrt  of  fellow  feeling  and  freemasonry 
that  is  infectious,  and  that  it  is  dillioult  to  resist. 

As,  however,  there  are  exceptions  to  all  general 
rules,  so  amid  the  two  million  happy  sonls  there 
is  one  who  not  only  resists  the  prevailing  festive, 
frivolous  tendency,  but  who  positively  prides  and 
congratulates  himself  on  his  stoicism. 

*'A  pack  of  fools,  one  and  all,"  he  mentally 
characterizes  the  eager,  pushing,  hnrrying  throng 
about  him,  as  he  stands  rigid  and  erect  on  the 
''  Ij"  platform,  his  fur-lined  coat  buttoned  up  to' 
his  chin  and  his  sealskiu  cap  pulled  low  over  his 

CVi'S.  ! 

His  very  attitude  and  manner  are  a  protest 
against  his  surrouiulings.  He  fairly  hristles  with 
sufipress^d  condemnaiion  and  disapproval.  He 
would  like  to  put  a  stop  to  all  this  nonsense  forth- 
with, but  as  that  is  impossible  he  can  only  snffer 
in  silence  the  discomfort  entailed  by  the  bustle 
and  confusion,  and  bi<le  his  time.  **  His  time" 
means  when  all  these  daft  people  shall  have  re- ' 
piined  their  sobrr  sensi's  and  usual  equilibrium, 
and  are  chewing  the  cud  of  bitter  lelKoLion  and 


regretting  their  foolishly  squandered  money.  He 
bliuckles  sardonically  at  the  tiioujifhr.  and  intui- 
ti-vely  slips  his  hand  into  his  well-filled  pocket. 
"None  of  his  money  will  bo  recklessly  wasted  ;  of 
that  he  is  morally  certain, 

lie  smiles  again  when  ho  thinks  of  the  disap- 
pointment of  his  clerks  and  office  boy.  Ho  would 
have  been  a  man  of'stone  indeed  if  he  hud  failed 
to  detect  the  covert  excitement  ami  expectancy 
that  had  prevailed  throughout  the  day,  atul  the 
vigilance  that  had  attended  his  every  movement. 
But  he  congratulates  himself  now  that  he  had  re- 
niaine<l  impervious  and  oblivious  to  the  hist,  even 
when  the  bnm])tiou8  office  boy  had  purposely  got 
in  hjs  way  as  he  was  leaving,  and  officiously  an- 
tipip^ted  his  overshoes  and  hat,  and  insinuatitigly 
and  suggestively  wished  Inm  ''&  merry  Christmas 
and  a  hi^py  New  Year." 

As  the  door  banged  he  had  heard  tlie  boy  anath- 
ematize him  as  a  "stingy  old  miser."  lie  won- 
ders vaguely  now  if  he  is  **old."  The  **  stingy  " 
does  not  affect  him  greatly.  He  has  lots  of  money 
and  does  not  care  a  snap  for  it.  But  the  "  old  " 
— ^that  is  a  different  matter.  There  are  gray  hairs 
in  .his  scant  brown  looks,  certainly,  and  a  meie 
suspiQion  of  baldness  at  the  apex  of  his  crown — 
ourse  that  offensively  young  office  boy !— and 
there  are  furrows  on  his  brow,  and,  worse  still, 
furrows  in  his  heart.  But^ Bosh  and  non- 
sense !  How  glad  he  will  be  when  the  Hurry  and 
plaptrap  of  Christmas  are  over  ! 

'*«tingy.and  old,"  is  he?  Blast  that  boy! 
Ho  will  see  that  he  is  promptly  discharged  the 
first  of  the  year.  *'  Stingy,"  indeed  !  What  is 
monoy  to  him  ?  Does,  he  not  give  away  more 
than  the  specified  tithe  of  his  income  every 
year  ?  jBut  for  all  that  he  does  not  propose  to 
he  bulldozed  and  coerced  into  encouraging  fool- 
ish precedents  which  he  does  not  approve,  even 
at>the  risk  of  being  branded  as  "stingy."  And 
"so  arguing,  he  had  walked  majesticidly  away  from 
his  crestfallen,  disgruntled  henchmen.  But  he 
cannot  walk  away  from  the  fact  that  it  is  Christ- 
mas Eve.  It  obtrudes  itself  at  every  turn  in  a 
dozen  disagreeable  ways.  ;'  '^  * ' 

He  waits  for  several  trains,- but  even  then  a 
seit  is  an  impossibility.  The  cai*  is  jammed,  the 
atmo8|iliere  foul,  the  crowd  vulgar  and  vocifeious. 
Ho  was  u  fool  to  have  foregone,  to-night  of  all 
nights,  his  usual  luxury  of  a  coupe.  At  the  next 
stop,  thoromghly  disgusted,  he  leaves  the  car.  It 
is  not  his  station,  but  a  block  more  or  less  matteM 
not.     He  saunters  listlessly   up  the   avenue,   lu 
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sluirp  and  perverse  coiiinist  to  tho  liurrying, 
sctimitig  lUiLSses,  and  stops  in  an  aimless,  per- 
fmictory  fjishiun  before  u  liriglitly  liglited  shop 
Avinilow.  It  is  certuinly  not  the  gorgeousiicss 
within  that  Ims  utinictmi  lum.  As  a  matter  of 
fact^  he  lias  not  observed  it  sit  iill. 

Of  wliftt  is  lie  thinking  ag  he  gtunda  tlierc, 
a  lone  figure  in  the  night,  paLlietie  in  liis  isola- 
tion ?  Of  a  sweet-facedj  soft-vuiced  womati  whom 
ho  hud  onm  called  mother  ?  Of  a  bright,  eager, 
amhitiona  boy  he  bad  once  known  ?  Of  a  Clirist- 
nuis — ah  !  how  many  years  ago  I — wlien  ho  had 
kissed  somebody  under  the  mistletoo  and  life 
had  seemed  a  dream  of  bliss  and  hriglitness  ?  Of 
the  woman  he  had  loved  and  lost  ?  Of  the  years 
since,  that  hud  ajiparently  brought  peace  and 
prosperity,  hnt  had  in  reality  been  laden  with  a 
freight  of  dead  and  blasted  hopes,  and  liad  de- 
veloped him  into  a  grizzled,  discontented,  mid- 
dle-aged man  ? 

He  tnrns  impatiently.  A  little  child  stands 
beside  him. 

She  is  aqnaint,  incongmous  Bgnre  in  the  brill- 
iant glare  of  the  electric  light.  Slie  is  8habbil)% 
almost  scantily,  clad;  a  large  shawl  ia  thrown 
loosely  over  her  head  and  held  close  nnder  her 
chin  ;  her  face  is  pinched  and  wears  that  pccniiar 
pallor  that  tells  its  own  pathetic  story  ;  her  eyes 
are  marvelons  in  their  dark  beanty,  and  are  fixed 
yearningly  on  the  dazzling  contents  of  the  win- 
dow. She  is,  however,  obltviows  of  the  inspec- 
tion to  which  she  is  enbjected,  Iler  entire  seu- 
tiency  is  absorbed  on  the  fairylami  before  her. 

8nd<len]y  she  breaks  into  a  laugh— a  merry, 
spontaneous,  irrepressible,  chihliah  laugh,  that 
falls  like  the  tinkle  of  silver  bells  on  the  crisp, 
cold  air.  The  sound  of  her  own  mirth  startles 
her  perhaps,  for,  looking  np,  slie  encounters  the 
nian  8  strange,  penetrating  glance. 

**  Why  do  yon  laugh  ?"  he  asks. 

"'Cos  it*8  Christmas,'*  she  answers,  promptly, 
**and  'cos  Vm  hajipy." 

Child,  almost  baby,  that  she  is,  the  answer 
rouses  his  wrath.  Is  it  possible  that  this  hapless 
waif  has  stumbled  on  the  jewel  of  life  that  has  so 
long  and  perB»*tently  eluded  his  ililigent,  covetous 
search  ? 

"  Happy  !"  he  echoes,  with  fierce  and  nnwar* 
runted  sarcasm-  *'  Wlmt  hare  yon  got  to  make 
yon  lnippy»  you  miseiable,  half-clad,  Inilf-starved 
little  Binipleton  T* 

••I've  got   my   mamma,   and    it's   Christmas, 

and Oh,  please,  sir,  I  didn't  know  it  was  a 

sin  to  laugh  !"  And  the  small  face  jmckcrs  into 
j*ndden  qneer^  alarming  wrinkles,  and  she  blub- 
bers outright. 

^  And  now/'  bending  over  her,  '*what  are  jou 


crying  for  J*"  His  tone  is  a  trifle  less  harsii,  but 
the  child  is  at  last  thoroughly  frightened  and 
jerks  away  from  his  touch.  As  she  does  so  some- 
tiling  fails  from  her  grasp  with  a  eharp,  metallic 
ritjg. 

*'0h,  Lorily!  oh,  Lordy  !  I  wish  I  had  staid 
at  home!"  with  renewed  sobs  at  this  fresh  ca- 
lamity. 

John  Grentorex  stoops  to  recover  the  money, 
and  as  ho  lifts  the  fjaltry  piece  a  spasmodic 
change  passes  over  his  face.  It  is  a  curiously 
shaped  coin  that  lie  jiicks  nji — indeed,  it  is  but  a 
half-coin,  and  bears  a  crn<lely  wrought  mono- 
gram, **  J.  n.  G,,^*  Ilia  own  initiiils.  He  tilares 
wonderingly,  and  then  he  qnickly  com]>are8  it 
with  ft  similar  half-coin  attached  to  his  watch 
el  lain, 

A  memory  of  the  day,  years  ngone,  under  the 
apple  trees  weighted  with  bloom  and  fragrance, 
when  he  had  carelessly  carved  these  same  initials, 
comes  back  to  him  with  a  force  almost  overpow- 
ering. 

"  Where  did  yon  get  this  ?"  he  asks,  huskily, 
so  fiercely  grasping  the  child's  arm  that  she  is 
frightened  into  another  fit  of  weeping, 

*'I  stole  it.  But  oh,  how  did  you  know? — 
how  did  you  know?  I  will  never  do  anything  so 
wicked  again/' 

*'  Stole  it !     Stole  it  from  whom  T' 

**From  my  mamma.  But  I  did  not  mean  to 
be  wicked.  I  vua  so  lonesome,  and  it  was  so 
dark,  and  she  was  so  long  coming,  and  it  wns 
Christmas,  and  I  did  nob  have  anything,  and  the 
Flanagan  children  had  lots  of  thing*?,  and  so  I 
climbed  on  the  chair  and  took  mamma's  little 
box,  where  she  kept  tViat.  I  knew  it  was  money 
and  would  buy  something  nice  ;  and  besides  I 
wanted  to  get  rid  of  it,  because  whenever  manima 
looked  at  it  she  cried,  and  kissed  it,  and  said, 
'John,  dear  John,*  until  I  hated  it  and 'John, 
dear  John,*  too.  But  I  am  sorry  now,  I  will 
take  it  back  to  her  and  tell  her  how  bad  1  Inive 
been.  Give  it  to  me,  quick.  Oh,  I  hnve  been 
away  bo  long  !'* 

But  John  Greatorei  still  Angel's  liie  eoju  us  if 
loath  to  part  with  it. 

**  Why  did  your  nuimma  allow  you  to  eome  ont 
alone  in  the  cold  and  dark  ?''  he  asks. 

**0h,  she  didn't  know.  Didn't  I  just  tell  yon 
that  I  ran  away  before  she  got  home  from  tiie 
factory  r 

ml 

*'And  your  father?"  witli  a  curious  catch  in 
his  voice — **  where  is  your  father  ?'' 

''  I  ain't  got  none.'' 

"And  your  mother  is  poor  and  works  in  a  fac- 
tory, and  cannot  buy  bejintifn)  things  for  you  like 
these  in  the  window  ?"' 
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"SHE  IS  BUABBILY,  ALMOST  BCAHTILY,  CLAU/' 

Slie  nods  affirmatively. 

**  What  is  your  iiauie,  little  onoh'Mvitli  nioro 
anxiety  than  la  iJreiimed  of  in  the  child's  plii- 
losophy. 

^*Wood^Dell  Wood.'' 

"Well,  Misa  Wood,"  drawing  a  Imppy  breath 
of  relief,  *  would  you  like  to  have  Bomething 
pretty  out  of  tliat  window  ?*' 

!Slio  regards  him  with  a  startled,  curious  look, 
as  if  to  detect  a  hiddtai  sarcasm. 

"  Me  y  she  gasjis.  •*  Me  ?  Something  out  of 
that  window  ?     Yon  aro  fooling  mo." 

•*  No  J  honor  bright,  Dell,  you  can  choose  what- 
ever you  like." 

**Do  you  mean/'  slowly,  *'  that  I  can  liuvo  An- 
gelina ?" 

**  Angelina  ?**  puzzled,    "And  who  is  ehe  ?'' 

*^ There  she  sita  in  the  awing,  with  the  red 


shoes  and  blue  dress  and  yellow  curls. 
I  named  her  the  very  first  day  they 
put  her  there,  and  I  have  been  here 
every  day  fiince  to  look  at  her.  But 
I  never  thought  she  would  be  mine. 
Do  you  suppose  the  angels  in  heaven 
aro  lis  beautiful  iia  she  is  ?'^ 

John  Greatorex  does  not  answer. 
lie  thiuksi  he  has  found  an  angel 
himself — a  shabby  and  forlorn  one 
truly,  but  already  he  catches  a  glimpse 
of  heaven  tlirougli  thj  light  of  her 
wouderftd  eyes. 

He  takes  the  chihra  hand  and 
enters  tho  great  store. 

"Wliat  is  the  price  of  the  doll  in 
the  window  ?*'  he  inquires  of  a  sliowy* 
looking  saleslady  with  hair  as  yellow 
as  the  dolTs  in  question,  and  dressed 
quite  as  stylishly,  with  diamonds  ad- 
ditional* 

•  Cash — cash  !"  she  eiugs  out  in  a 
shrill,  uncultivated  treble.  "Cash 
here  !  What  is  it,  sir  ?  Oh,  yes,  tho 
doll  in  the  window  ?  Twelve  dollars 
and  ninety-eighty  cents.  Would  you 
like  to  look  at  one  ?"  reaching  up  for 
a  box. 

'*  I  would  like  to  have  that  one/*'  he 
says. 

"Oh,  thcro  is  no  difference,  I  can 
assure  yon  I  They  are  just  the  same  : 
and  you  could  hardly  expect  us  to 
take  anything  out  of  the  window 
during   tlic  holidays.     Now,  these — 

here  is  your  change,  madam— are " 

"'I  want  that  special  doll  or  none/* 
interrupts    John    Greatorex,   courte- 
ously but  firmly.     "You  nndersland,  of  course, 
that  price   is  no  object.     I  have  ])romised  it  to 
Una  little  girl/' 

Tho  "litdo  girl'*  gstsps  for  breath,  an<I  the 
condescending  saleslady  is  momentarily  subdued, 
wondering^  meanwhile,  at  the  oddly  assorted  cou- 
ple— tho  well-dressed,  ilisfuK/ue  man  of  forty- 
five  ;  tho  shabby,  weird,  hungry-looking  child. 

"I  will  ece  what  can  be  done,**  she  fa}'^,  almost 
meekly.  '*  Mr.  Rosen  ban  m,  tliis  way,  please.  What 
can  I  show  you,  miss  ?** 

Mr.  Rosenbauni  advances.  Ho  also  is  immac- 
nlalc*  as  to  his  attire  and  imposing  appearance. 
Indeed,  ho  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  a  foreign 
nobletnau  of  high  degree.  In  reality,  liowever, 
lie  is  only  an  American  floor  walker,  which,  per- 
il a|»8,  is  almost  as  good. 

"  This  gentleman," explains  the  saleslady,  "  do- 
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sirafl  to  porchaBG  the  doll — tlic  twelve-dollai'-and- 
iilnetv-ciglit-ceut  French  doll — in  the  wiudou\ 
lie— " 

'*I  am  very  sorry,"  interrupts  the  floor  walker, 
deprecatingly,  but  I  am  afraid  wo  cannot  accom- 
modate the  gentleman.  Will  no  other  doll  an- 
swer ?  Wo  have  every  variety— some  mncli  hand- 
Bomer.  Yon  see,  sir,  it  is  contrary  to  our  rules 
to  disarrange  the " 

**  Price  ia  no  ohject,  Mr.  Rosenbaum,''  eulighl- 
ens  the  saleslaily,  in  an  nndertono. 

^h\  Kosenbauoi  immediately  nt^dergoesa  trans- 
formation, and  bis  Semitic  procltviticf?  asaeit 
themselves  boldly,  casting  the  splendor  of  his  rai- 
ment aTid  the  conventionality  of  bis  demeanor 
ignominiously  in  the  sliatle, 

*'Ah  !*'  ho  says,  obsequiously,  **  in 
that  case  I  will  see — I  will  see*" 

The  upshot  of  all  of  which  is  that 
in  a  few  minutes  Angelina  is  in  tiro 
saleslady's  lianils, 

*'  Will  you  bare  lier  in  a  box  ?"  sbo 
asks,  graciously,  as  she  makes  ont  her 
check. 

TJie  chilli,  who  has  watclied  tho 
strungo  proceeding  silently,  wonder- 
ingly,  is  by  this  time  wrought  up  to 
tho  highest  pitch  of  nervous  excite- 
ment ;  her  clieeka  are  atlamo  with  a 
feverish  flnsli,  and  her  eyes  arc 
revealing  new  and  latent  beau- 
ties. 

'*No,  no!'*  she  breaks  iuj 
vehemently,  speaking  for  the 
first  time.  ''  I  don't  want  her 
in  a  box.     I  want  her  just  so." 

"And  wliy  not,  little  girl? 
It  will  bo  ever  so  much  better." 

'•It  will  not.  They  put  my 
l>apa  in  a  box  and  carried  bini 
away,  and  he  has  never  come 
hack.  Oh,  no,  don't — pleaa© 
don't,"  imploringly, 
**pnt  Angel um  in  a 
box  !" 

To  his  own  amaze- 
ment and  tho  child's 
discomfiture  John 
Grcatorex  stoops  and 
kisses  her  square  on 
the  month. 

"Canyon  find  your 
way  home  ?'*  he  asks, 
when  they  are  again 
in  the  street, 

**0h,  yes;  and  I 
must    hurry,"   wMth 


sudden  contrition,  ''for  mamma  will  be  there  by 
this  time,  an<l  she  will  think  I  am  lost  j'*  and  she 
starts  off  at  a  brisk  trot,  Greatorcx  keeping  pace. 

The  silence  ia  broken  but  once,  and  then  by  a 
soft,  gurgling  laugh  from  the  child. 

**  I  didn't  think  ho  looked  liko  you.  Ilia  pict- 
ures don't." 

•'  Wirat  pictures  ?     Like  whom  ?" 

**  Why,  Santa  Clans,  to  bo  sure."' 

"  The  dence  !"  growls  Jolin  Greatorcx.  *'  What 
a  queer  lot  she  is  !" 

The  child's  course  merges  gradnally  from  tho 
gayly  lit  thoronghfarcs  into  dingier,  shabbier 
ways.  Finally  she  stops  before  a  desolatedookiiig, 
dimly  lighted  tenement  house. 
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Tlie  door  stands  open  ;  a  worn,  gandy  oilcloth 
covers  the  hall,  and  there  are  metal  tips  on  the 
stairs. 

The  janitor,  smoking  a  vile  pipe,  lounges  in 
autocratic  possession  of  the  stoop. 

*'The  mither  was  after  looking  for  yez  only  a 
bit  ago,'*'  he  volunteers  ;  "ami  she's  got  it  in  for 
yez,  too,  ye  had  gurrnl  I'' 

On  the  second  landing  they  pass  a  frouzy  child, 
with  dirty  face  and  unkempt  head,  but  togged 
out  withal  in  much  cheap,  faded  finery. 

''Wherever have yous  been  this  long  toime,  Dell 
Wood  ?"  she  cries  out,  m  a  shrill,  sharp  voice. 
**  Yer  mamma  wants  yous  now  this  minute.  Good- 
ness gracious  !  Where  did  yous  get  the  loikes  of 
that  ?"  staring  in  open-eyed  wonder  at  the  doll. 
*'  Whose  is  it^?" 

"  Mine,'*  and  tjie  one  word  is  a  marvel  of  com- 
prehensive triumph  and  happiness. 

'*Naw  !  What  is  yous  givin'  us  ?"  replies  the 
other,     **  Go  'long  with  yous  !" 

''That  is  Gertrude  Flanagan,''  confides  Dell  to 
her  companion,  as  they  toil  up  the  next  flight. 
"  Her  father  is  a  policeman.  They  live  on  the 
second  floor  and  are  rich.  They  have  got  a  doll, 
too,  but  not  like  Angelina." 

It  is  not  until  they  climb  to  the  very  top  and 
rear  of  the  doable-decker  that  Deli  pnshes  open 
a  door  and  rushes  in. 

John  Greatorex  pauses  on  the  threshold,  and 
then  almost  reels,  for  the  Toice  thafe  gi*eeta  the 
child  rouses;  a.  thonsand  meniorits^  tauder  and 
tragic,  that  have  diunbered  fbr  years. 

"  Oh,  you  wioified'  little  runaway  !  How  could 
you  play  mamma  such  a  trick  and  frighten  her  so  ? 
Don't  you  know  that  naughty  children  must  be 
punished,  even  if  it  is  Christmas  Eve  ?  Oh,  Dell, 
my  darling,  1  am  so  glad  yon  are  back  and  well ! 
Why,  my  pet,  I  have  been  almost  frantic  !■'  and 
she  is  down  on  her  knees,  clasping  the  child  and 
smothering  her  with  kisses. 

To  John'  Greatorex,  standing  in  the  grim 
shadow,  it  seems  as  if  the  poor  place  is  radiated 
by  a  light  celestial,  and  that  the  rustle  of  angels' 
wings  is  not  afar. 

**  But  what  )s  the  meaning  of  this  ?"  indicating 
the  doll  "  Child — child,  you  have  not  done  any-^ 
thing  wrong  ?'• 

'*  Oh,  mamma,  1  don't  know  I  I  'spec'  I  is  I 
met  Santa  Glaus — such  an  ugly,  cross  man  !  But 
ho  gave  me  this  and  came  home  with  me  ;  and  he 
is  out  there  now." 

Aware  of  a  stranger's  presence,  she  arises  quickly 
and  advances  to  where  John  Greatorex  stands  in 
the  shadow.  His  heart  throbs  fiercely,  for  it  has 
been  years  since  he  last  saw  her,  this  woman  that 
he  had  loved  in  his  youth — loved  with  a  love  so 


deep,  so  absorbing,  so  abiding,  that  even  the 
memory  of  it  has  excluded  the  possibility  of  all 
other  loves.  She  is  very  unlike  her  small,  dark, 
elfish  daughter,  and  very  like  the  tall,  fair  girl 
he  once  knew.  The  same  sad,  slumberous,  pur- 
ple eyes ;  the  same  delicate  complexion  ;  the 
same  abundant  brown  hair  so  thickly  flecked 
with  gold;  the  same  erect,  high-bred  bearing; 
the  same  slender,  shapely  hand.  John  Greatorex 
sees  this  quite  plainly,  for  it  is  extended  to- 
ward him,  in  courteous  greeting,  as  she  begins 
to  speak. 

'*  You  have   been  very  kind   to  my  wayward 

little  girl,"  glancing  upward,  "and  1  hardl}* " 

Suddenly  she  stops,  retreats  a  step  and  sinks  into 
the  nearest  chair.  **You,  John  Greatorex — you 
here  ?"  burying  her  face  in  her  hands. 

**  Yes,  Miriam,"  eagerly  springing  forward  and 
bending  over  her.  '*  But  do  not  shrink  from  me. 
Do  not,  for  God's  sake,  turn  away.'  What  harm 
have  I  ever  done  but  to  love  you  better  than  any- 
thing on  God's  earth  or  in  heaven  above  ?  Tliis 
is  my  only  crime,'*  taking  forcible  possession  of 
her  hands,  *' though  I  know  you  think  me  a 
scoundYel.  But  listen,  listen,  Miriam  ;  give  me 
a  few  moments  for  justification  out  of  the  arid 
waste  of  years.  I  would  not  maliciously  vilify 
the  dead,  but  surely  something  is  due  the  living, 
and  I  will  be  vindicated  in  your  sight.  It  was 
his  treachery  that  separated  us — your  own  hus- 
band's— not  mine.  I  knew  it  afterward,  when  it 
was  too  late  ;  when  all  that  saved  him  was  the 
fact  that  he  was  your  husband ;  when  there  was 
no  hope  of  redress,  no  hope  of  anything  but  dull, 
bitter,  irretrievable  despair." 

"Yes,"  she  says,  speaking  slowly  and  with  ef* 
fort;  "I  knew  it  then,  also." 

"  You  !    And  how  ?" 

"  He  told  me  himself.  It  was  part  of  his  cruel 
scheme.  W^hen  I  was  fully  in  his  povver  he 
taunted  me  with  it ;  he  boasted,  he  gloated  over 
me  ;  and  I,  his  Avife,  the  mother  of  histihild,  I — 
God  help  me — could  but  loathe  him.  Oh,  it  was 
horrible  !"  shuddering. 

•'  Great  God  !  the  fiend  !  He  should  have 
been " 

"  Never  mind,"  she  admonishes,  softly,  '*  Re- 
member he  is  dead  now.  We  will  leave  him  to'a 
higher  tribunal." 

"  Dead — yes,  thank  Heaven  !  and  can  no  longer 
stand  between  ae  and  my  own.  Is  it  not  true, 
my  darling  ?'' 

The  child,  with  Angelina  clasped  tightly  in  her 
arms,  has  fallen  asleep  in  the  big  rocker.  A  re- 
frain from  a  Christmas  carol,  in  some  neighbor- 
ing chapel,  celebrating  its  annual  festival,  floats 
up  above  the  tumult  of  the  town,  to  the  little 
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room,  where  these  two  i\\&  eo  near  the  stars  and    dosk,  containmij  u  criap  teii-dnllar  bill.     *•  Whew. 

tenners  !  Yiiua  fellers  is  pliiying  in  big  luck.  I 
gno3i!,  iM>w,  mine  ia  orjly  n  '  V,"' opening  it,  wUvn 
lo  !  out*  tuntblej  a  douhlis  gold  eagle* 

lie  wiii  noL  ilischarged  eitlier  ;  aivd  now  he  and 
Dell    arti   on    the   best  of   terms,    whenever   that 


heaven,  and  in  the  melody  of  tho  music  her  an- 
swer i<^  lost. 

«  «  41  *  ♦  1^ 

*'  lleJlo  I  wlmt'a  this  ?''  pniffts  iho  irrepressible 
ollice  hnv,  on  Xew  Year's  Evo,     **  Yon  don't  say 


tlio  old  duffer  has  done  the  Ijandaomo  thing,  after    young  princess  is  pleased  to  drive,  with  Angelnin, 
all  ?■*     For  there  is  an  envelope  on  every  clerk's     to  her  new  pupa's  olTice. 
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It  wns  a  snll  ry  iiftLruoun  in  Febrnury.  Tiie 
bees  hutnnied  in  the  Llussonia  overhead ,  find  hhUs 
lay  becalmed  on  the  glassy  lagoon  in  the  die;;anee, 
over  which  now  and  (hen  a  great  heron  flitted 
lazily.  The  Icnni^  ]»]iiyurs  liad  given  np  the  lawn 
to  tlie  sprinkler,  and  :i[l  nature — ihe  generons, 
indolent  nature  of  snbtrnpiral  Florida — dozed  in 
light  siesta* 
.  Under  tho  palm  trees  in  front  of  the  Hotel 
Indian  River,  at  Roekk'ilge,  eat  two  sojonvnera 
from  distant  States,  latiguidly  interviewing  mine 
host  Andrew  Leo  abont  that  onchanted  realm 
over  whicli  lie  presides  wuh  anch  grace  during 
the  eo-ealled  wirjter  months.  Winter  ?  It  seemed 
a  harsh  and  foreign-son ndii^g  word  then  and 
there;  yet  limso  6ame  idle  gcjourncrs,  only  three 
days  before,  )iad  been  as  idly  feeding  seagulls  from 
the  deck  of  tfie  Clyde  steamer  JraqHuis,  as  it  bore 
them  sotithward  from  the  icy  bay  of  New  York. 

Smldenlyour  colluquiai  reverie  waa  broken  by 
the  eheerfal  disturbarice  attendant  upon  the  ar- 
rival of  a  train  at  the  little  station  in  the  midst 
of  the  orango  groves  just  back  of  the  house — the 
fotrv-o'clock  train  from  the  North,  Another  mo- 
ment, and  the  new  arrivals  were  swarming  down 
the  pathway — snrprisod-looking  men,  women  and 
clnhlren,  whose  heavy  clothing,  wraps,  furs  and 
i;al(HdK'8  were  in  amuEing  contrast  to  the  white 
flannelB,  blazers,  bare  beads  and  tennis  shoes  of 
the  resiilenis,  as  well  as  an  affront  to  the  nndsnm- 
mer  tenifterature  prevailing.  As  we  were  watching 
the  advent  of  these  travelers  from  a  boreul  clime, 
one  of  tlie  huge  flat-bottomed  Indian  River  pas- 
deiiger  steamboats,  coming  out  of  the  South, 
gluleil  up  to  the  land  nig  jnid  discharged  another 
load  of  passengers.  These  I.Uter  were  tanned  and 
sunburned,  wearing  linen  clotlies  and  Panama 
hats,  and  many  of  them  carrying  branches  of 
coral,  strange  flowers  and  air  plants,  ri]ie  pine- 
apples, and  enormous  green  cannon  halls  which 
were  siscertained  to  be  cocoanuts  fresh  picked 
from  the  trees. 

**  Juiit  back  from  Lake  Worth,"  remarked  Mr. 


Lee.  in    explanation   of  this  depntiition  from  the 
tropics, 

"\V hereupon  our  ambitions  were  fired,  and  sud- 
den resohitions  taken,  to  push  on  southward,  even 
unto  this  remote  ami  wonderful  region  where  one 
might  stand  beneath  full  tropical  skies,  yet  upon 
the  soil  of  tlie  Ignited  States.  Uockledge  it- 
self is  far  goiith,  in  comparison  with  Jackson - 
yille  and  St.  Angnstine,  being  more  than  150 
miles  neaicr  the  equator  than  tho  hitter  city. 
But  Lake  Worih  is  as  mucli  further  smuh  of 
Rocklcdge,  with  a  corresponding  dilTtrence  iti 
climate  and  products^  not  to  speak  of  being,  lip 
to  a  very  recent  period,  vastly  more  difllcidt  of 
access.  Hence  it  was  that,  until  tin*  extension  of 
the  Jacksonville,  Sr.  Augustine  and  Indian  Hiver 
Railway,  the  region  was  known  only  to  hunters, 
canoeists,  yachtsmen  and  other  hardy  explorer*s, 
an(l  a  few  gentlemen  of  wealth  and  enterprise 
who  settled  at  Palm  Beach  with  a  prophetic  view 
to  its  manifest  destiny  of  development. 

At  Rork ledge  the  orange  ia  king*  At  Lake 
Worth  the  pineapple  and  the  cocoannt  dispute 
supremacy,  while  tho  grant  **  rubber  tree,"  witii 
its  hanyanlike  branches  that  grow  downward  and 
take  root  in  tlie  ground,  flourishes  as  in  Central 
America  and  the  West  Indies.  3lr.  Flagler  hav- 
ing adopteti  the  pineapple  as  the  distinguishing 
device  of  his  East  Coast  railway  line,  that  delec- 
table product  is  evidently  regarded  at  the  present 
time  as  ttie  typical  one  of  eoutheustern  Florid;i, 
Land  suitable  for  jiineapjdes  is  found  all  along 
the  East  Coast,  Mr.  Lee  informed  us,  but  the 
climate  does  not  allow  of  a  snccesififul  cultivation 
north  of  Rockledge,  the  plants  being  nnjd>le  to 
stand  a  prolonged  froj?t.  Tlie  cultivation  is  very 
simple.  The  land  is  cleareil,  and  a  crop  of  cow- 
peas  plowed  umler.  A  good,  artificial  fertilizer 
IB  put  Oil,  and  the  spronts  are  phiiited  in  regular 
rows,  two  by  two  feet,  about  10,000  to  tho  acre. 
At  intervals  the  fertilizing  is  renewed,  according 
to  the  means  of  the  grower  ;  the  more  fertilizers, 
the  bigger  fruit.     It  takes  eighteen  months  to 
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ripen  tlie  first  crop  of  about  8,000  apples,  Tlie 
next  year  every  plant  will  semi  out  one  or  more 
branchfs,  that  will  bear  pineapples,  and  this  will 
go  on  for  six  or  seven  ycr.r8,  but  the  grower  usu- 
ally plows  up  the  field  after  l1io  fiflli  year.  The 
price  depends  entirely  upon  llio  size  and  qiisiUty 
of  the  fruit.  The  Porto  Rico  ami  the  Egyptian 
Queen,  with  one  or  two  new  varieties,  are  con- 
sidered the  best.  The  plant  is  propagated  by 
slips. 

Many  farmers  in  the  North  who  have  been 
reading  the  glowing  descriptions  in  the  farm 
journals  of  the  pnieapple  fields  in  the  sonth  of 
Florida  are  desirous  of  knowing  just  *•  what  there 


Coast,  and  I  cannot  deny  that  sprace-piiie  land» 
nearly  valueless  for  other  purpose,  will  make  first- 
class  pineapple  land,  while  the  cost  of  clearing^  it 
and  planting  the  pineapples  in  comparutiTely  smalL 
Finally,  the  work  of  preparing  the  soil,  > 
fertilizing  and  caring  for  the  plants  can 
by  peojile  who  don't  understand  the  least  about 
farming.     Stilly  I  shouhl  advise  the  neir  settleri' 
not  to  rely  exdueiveiy  npon  ihis  tempting  indns* 
try.  The  danger  is  not  that  the  crop  may  fail,  be-| 
cause  this  will  hardly  ever  happen,  bat  tbnt  futiin 
prices  will  be  too  low  if  all  engage  in  cnlti?atin|^ 
it*     Governor   Mitchell   said   in  his    ineasage  oi\ 
April  4th^  ISOJ, 'Itia  reasonable  to  expect  th:tL' 
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IS  in  it."  A  trnatworthy  local  authority  says: 
•*  I  have  seen  the  leaders  in  this  industry,  Cap- 
tain Richards  at  Eden,  whose  income  from  pnic- 
apples  has  been  from  ^300  to  ^700  per  acre  ;  Mr. 
J.  L.  Jensen  from  Kolding,  and  Postmaster  So- 
rensen  from  Aarhus,  both  at  the  new  settlement 
♦Jensen/  and  many  others  farther  south.  I 
have  had  them  tell  me  iheir  experiencor!,  and  I 
have  seen  the  plantations.  I  cannot  deny  the 
fact  that  there  is  money  in  growing  pineapples, 
as  all  the  people  I  saw  have  become  wealthy  by 
it.  I  cannot  deny  that  the  value  of  the  crop  in 
thift  State  increased  from  ^147, OCK)  in  1891  to 
#600,000  in  1892,  almost  exdasively  on  the  East 


when  the  whole  farming  element  of  a  country  is 
directed  toward  the  production  of  one  particular 
crop  increased  prices  will  not  prevail,' and  some- 
thing of  that  kind  may  occur  if  the  whole  sontli- 
ern  part  of  the  Indiatk  River  country  should  be 
turned  into  pineapple  fields.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  this  fruit  is  not  nearly  as  popular  as 
the  orange  or  the  peach.  1  believe  with  Governor 
Mitchell  'that  in  diversity  of  crop  production 
alone  there  is  wealth  to  the  farmer,*" 

The  trip  from  Rockledge  to  Lake  Worth,  which 
will  be  very  soon  if  it  is  not  already  a  Itixnrioua 
though  comparatively  commonplace  all- rail  affair, 
was  at  the  time  of  our  yisit^  last  February,  pict- 
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Beach  is  the  fertile  peninsular  strip,  scarcely  a 
mile  wide,  which  here  Bcparates  the  wild  ocean 
from  the  dreamy  lagoon.  Thid  hitter  beautiful 
sheet  of  water,  called  Luke  Wortli,  is  some  fifteen 
miles  long,  and  from  one  to  two  miles  wide.  It 
is  almost  completely  surrounded  by  hotels,  villas 
and  tropical  gardens.  Thousands  of  cocoanut 
palms,  bananas,  guavas,  limes  and  other  tropical 
trees  fringe  its  shores  ;  while  deer  and  small 
game,  flamingoes,  cranes,  wild  turkeys,  ducks 
and  rayraids  of  birds  of  all  kinds  abound  in  the 
neighboring  wilds. 

This  lake,  broken  only  by  Pitts  Island,  at  the 
northern  end,  might  bo  called  the  altar  before 
which  the  torrid  and  temperate  zones  have 
joined  in  wedlock  indissoluble.  The  most  useful 
and  desirable  products  of  the  Northern  States 
have  here  a  congenial  homo  beside  those  of  the 
equator.  A  New  Englander  may  find  his  pota- 
toes, sweet  corns,  tomatoes  and  other  garden  fa- 
vorites, and  can  pluck,  with  scarcely  a  change  in 
his  position,  products  that  are  usually  claimed  as 
Brazilian.  He  finds  in  his  surroundings  such 
strange  neighbors  as  coffee,  the  tamarind,  mango, 
papaw,  gnava,  banana,  sapodilla,  almond,  cus- 
tard apple,  mammee  apple,  grape  fruit,  shaddock, 
avocado  pear,  and  other  equally  new  acquaint- 
ances. These  are  all  neighbors,  actual  residents, 
natives  of  the  soil,  not  exotic  immigrants  or  ex- 
acting visitors  to  be  tenderly  treated.  Giant  rel- 
atives, equally  at  home,  are  the  rubber  tree,  ma- 
hogany, eucalyptus,  cork  tree  and  mimosa.  All 
these,  within  forty  hours'  travel  of  New  York, 
if  reached  by  an  all-rad  trip,  are  to  be  enjoyed  in  a 
climate  that  is  a  perpetual  May  To-day  the  taste 
m\d  labor  of  wealthy  pioneers  have  lined  the 
lagoon's  fair  shores  with  elegant  homes.  One  of 
these,  the  McCormick  Place,  has  become  famous. 
It  IS  situated  at  Palm  Beach,  on  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  lake,  and  faces  westward  or  inland.  It 
thus  receives  the  cool  air  from  the  lake  and  the 
breezes   from    the  Atlantic-     The   entire   estate 


comprises  one  hundred  acres,  all  under  high  cul- 
tivation. It  has  a  water  front  on  both  lake  an^l 
ocean  of  1,200  feet.  In  this  lovely  spot  Mr. 
McCormick  built  his  mansion.  Perhaps  nowhera 
on  the  continent  is  so  great  a  variety  of  vege- 
table growth  presented  in  one  locality  as  is  hero 
to  bo  seen  in  full  perfection  of  lusty  growth.  Tho 
great  variety,  uncommon  beauty  and  prolific 
growth  of  the  cacti  alone  is  a  marvel.  Tho  fruits- 
are  not  a  collection  of  trees,  but  of  groves,  from 
the  gigantic  cocoanut  twenty  years  old  to  the 
dwarf  gnava  bushes  of  two  summers*  growth. 

It  is  in  this  favorite  though  remote  spot  that 
tho  same  clear-sighted  business  instinct  which 
gave  the  migrating  public  the  wonderful  Spanish 
caravanseries  of  the  Ponce  do  Leon  and  Alcazar 
at  St.  Augustine  has  reared  a  veritable  fairy 
palace — this  time  in  a  kind  of  splendid  amplinca- 
tion  of  the  New  England  colonial  type  of  arciii- 
tecture — called  the  Hotel  Royal  Poinciana.  This- 
astonishing  place  derives  its  name  from  the  Poin- 
ciana regia,  a  magnificent  tropical  tree  growing- 
in  abundance  all  about  the  grounds  and  in  tho 
surrounding  country.  It  is  at  all  times  an  object 
of  grace  and  beauty,  but  when  blooming  it  is  a 
blaze  of  crimson  splendor. 

When,  after  two  or  three  days'  sojourning- 
and  lotus-eating  upon  this  enchanted  pre^fqn^- 
lie,  we  joined  the  sunburnt  band  of  pilgrims  re- 
turning to  Rockledge,  we  were  ready  to  exclaim 
that  "the .half  had  not  been  told  us.*'  Another 
week,  and  we  were  tracing  out  crystallized  pict- 
ures of  palmetto  jungles  on  the  frosted  window 
panes  in  blizzard-bound  New  York.  Even  after 
the  experience,  it  seemed  hard  to  believe  our- 
selves, and  much  more  so  to  convince  others,  that 
such  a  series  of  contrasted  sensations  could  h& 
actually  brought  within  the  compass  of  a  fort- 
night's outing.  The  remembrance  of  that  possi- 
bility gave  us  then,  and  gives  ns  now  increasingly 
as  it  recedes  further  into  the  past,  a  thrill  of  en- 
thusiasm tor  *'our  own,  our  native  land." 


A    SUGGESTION    FOR    THE    HOLIDAYS. 


By  H.  E    Banning. 


Just  a  little  pile  of  paper,  but  how  much  pleas- 
ure it  gave  ! 

Only  a  shaving  calendar,  it  is  true,  but  one  so 
unique  that  it  gave  especial  satisfaction.  Let  me 
tell  you  about  it. 

We  all  know  the  extreme  difficulty  of  securing 
acceptable  presents  for  our  gentlemen  friends, 
particularly  when  they  are  provided  with  all  pos- 


sible means  for  self-gratification  and  our  pocket- 
books  are  not  very  plethoric. 

It  was  something  so  m  this  case,  an  ever-recur- 
ring question  with  each  returning  Christinas : 
*'  What  shall  we  give  Uncle  X  ?" 
.  Slippers,  neckties,  handkerchiefs,  books,  pict- 
ures, bric-a-brac,  gems  of  foreign  art  ?  .  No,  he 
has  plenty  of  these  already  ;  and  still  the  queiy 
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wLMit  on,  "What  aliall  it;  be?"  It  nnist  be  aome- 
tliiiig  nice,  for  be  is  so  nice  biniBelf,  aiiJ  likes 
sudi  (btinty  things. 

At  last  a  cmuiil  remark  th:it  he  "never  bat! 
bnfc  one  calendar  that  he  really  liked,  uikI  that 
was  one  in  which  the  loaves  were  hirge  enough  to 
wipe  his  razor  on,  and  be  learned  tlie  quotations 
while  lie  was  shavitic't"  sottlfd  tlio  qnestioii,  for 
it  ^uve  8oinehoi] y  an  idea. 

The  present  ninst  be  a  calendar  of  soft  paper, 
with  leaves  largu  enoiij^h  for  sliaving  purposes. 
But  bow  the  idea  grew  !  First,  it  must  be  a 
family  cnleudar,  aial  every  living  mernbi  r.  near 
or  remote  —  exct'pt  the  recipient  himstir,  of 
course — mtisfc  bo  asked  to  crtntribnte.  Then  it 
was  decided  that  blank  newspaper  would  bo  liic 
best  nntteriaU  and  the  colors  chosen  were  a  jnire 
yellow  atid  wliite. 

This  was  cut  at  a  printing  ©flSco  into  sheets 
eimihir  in  size  and  shape  to  commercial  note  pa- 
per, or  about  six  inches  wide  an'J  eight  long, 
and  perforated  acroea  one  end,  abont  an  inch 
from  the  edge,  thiit  the  leaves  might  be  torn  oH 
easily*  Tlieii  the  date  and  the  day  of  the  week 
for  the  coming  year  were  written  at  the  top  of 
e:ich  leaf,  the  white  i>ages  being  used  for  Sun- 
days, birthdays  and   holidays. 

Taking  it  for  granted  that  each  contributor 
woiUd  like  to  send  a  mesaage  as  often  as  once  a 
month,  the  leaves  were  a&eorted.  Uncle  Sam's 
mails  called  into  requisition,  and  each  member  of 
the  family  given  twelve  yellow  leaves,  one  in  each 
month — ^two  white  leaves  for  Sundays,  and  an- 
other white  one  to  be  filled  for  his  own  birthday — 
and  asked  to  write  something  original  or  quoted  on 
the  upper  half  of  the  page,  so  that  it  might  be 
preserved  if  desired,  while  the  lower  half  could 
be  used  for  the  razor, 

**  Is  Uncle  X  going  to  wipe  bis  razor  on   all 


theee  good  thongbfca  ?'*  asked  the  one  bo}^  of  the 
family. 

All  the  writnig  was  done  with  colored  cravons 
or  petjcils,  as  ink  won  hi  be  liable  to  spread  on  the 
esoft  paper* 

When  the  leaves  were  collected  and  arranged 
in  their  proper  order  there  were  good  wishes,  ohl 
f;itinly  sayings,  jokes,  wise,  witty  and  helpful 
quotations,  with  selections  from  favorite  hymns 
and  Scripture  for  Sundays.  Each  contributor 
had  voiced  himself  and  given  cf  his  best. 

It  was  an  old  family,  and  five  generations  were 
represented  by  their  birthdays,  from  the  great* 
great-grandfather  and  grandmotlier  who  had 
^*  passed  into  the  skies/*  but  were  fitill  remem- 
bered, down  to  the  seven  years'  old  great^great- 
graruldaiighter,  the  baby  of  the  family. 

Tlie  birthdays  of  the  deceased  members  of  tlie 
family  were  tilled,  by  the  one  wlio  made  the  calen- 
dar, with  the  date  of  birth  and  death  and  some 
quotation  or  saying  cliaracteristic  of  I  hem,  Tbe 
holidays,  extra  Sundays  and  surplus  leaves  were 
also  fillcil  with  appropriate  quotationd  by  the 
sjwne  hand. 

A  white  cover,  with  yellow  chrjeautliemnms, 
in  water  colors,  painted  by  a  niece  with  arti^itic 
aspirations,  gave  a  pretty  finish.  Holes  were  made 
with  a  bell  punch,  about  an  incli  aud  a  half  from 
the  edge  on  each  side  above  the  lino  of  perfora- 
tions. A  stiff  wire  was  passed  through  these  and 
bent  over  at  the  top  like  a  catchpiu.  Throngii 
these  loops  of  wire  a  yellow  ribbon  correspotidii^g 
in  width  to  the  thickuegs  of  the  calendar  was 
smoothly  drawn  and  tied  at  the  top  in  a  large 
bow  fur  conveniericD  in  hanging. 

It  was  a  great  enccess^  a  source  of  constant 
pleasure  to  givers  and  receiver,  and  will  be  re- 
membered as  one  of  the  most  euccessful  Christ- 
mas presents  of  that  year. 


GEOGRAPHICAL    NEWS. 

By  George  C-  H-ukl8UT    SfcciLEtAKV  of  riiE  American  GEot^HAt'iiicAL  Societt, 


Th8  Arctic  expeditions  of  18f*3-94  have  be«ii  baflUrd  or 
have  met  with  diRawttr.  Mr  Penry,  nfter  a  Ktrounons  and 
per%ifitent  effort  to  re uch  tho  nortUeftKtom  coast  of  Greeu- 
luiid  ttcroBa  the  in  laud  ire,  teturned  Uy  hia  headquart»^r!i  ut 
Anoivf^rsary  Ltid^e,  lu  the  loDg-conttDiied  and  faricms 
itnrius  wliicL  drove  hira  bnok  his  uien  were  crippled  aud 
many  nf  his  iIoj^b  j^erinlied.  Mo*it  of  bis  party  returne*!  in 
the  Fniatn,  whieb  arrived  at  St,  Johns  N,  F.,  on  the  15th 
of  September.  Ho  himself .  with  Hugh  Johnson  Lee  aud 
Mtttthew  Uenson,  retuuined  to  reuuw  the  attt'nipt  across 
the  ic*i  cap  in  tlio  spring  of  lHfi5,  and  complete  tbf  ex- 
ploration of  the  North  Gn>*^Dland  const  The  scientiftc 
'work  done  by  the  meiubera  of  the  party  and  by  the  sciea- 


iftt«  who  went  up  iu  the  Fttlcoti  woa  cousddenible.  The 
ehorpa  of  Melville  Buy  were  charted  for  IfiO  ntiU^s,  and  tJie 
ghioicrs  were  carefully  Jitudied  ut  Ingleheld  Gulf*  Avhtre 
8«iTeulr**n  have  th*?ir  inUlet,  und  at  Di84*o.  Mo,<t  of  tbo 
(Tretnlund  j^laciera  terniiuate  in  vertical  fiices  from  100  to 
1,000  feet  in  height.  These  fuces  show  a  Htiutified  nr- 
rungement  of  thci  ice,  with  biyeiB  aoinetiiu^^  twisted  ovtr 
each  other.  Mr*  Peary »  fifter  bi^  r«?tnm  from  tho  ice  mp, 
made  a  »pecial  journey  to  Cape  York,  and  there  discovered 
the  fanioufl  muss  of  meteoric  iron,  the  existence  of  which 
was  reported  to  Sir  J*>liu  Koss  by  the  EskimfiB  iu  1H18. 
The  search  for  the  lost  SwetUsh  naluralislH,  Bjorliug  and 
Eallstenius,  who  w«re  wrecked  in  IW^I^  was  fruitless. 
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Kafiristan,  tlie  tract  of  country  lying  between  the  front- 
ier of  India  and  the  Hindoo  Kooali  Mountmus,  is  an  lilmost 
unknown  region.  It  is  difficult  of  access  to  Moburamed- 
ans,  for  no  Kafir  is  held  iu  any  conaideration  in  liis  own 
nij'ighborliood  iiuleBS  hti  bua  iniinaged  to  slay  at  least  one 
follow<?r  of  Islam,  and  it  was  not  nntil  1883  that  any  Euro- 
pean held  entered  the  country.  Thia  was  \V.  W.  McNiiir, 
of  tbo  Indian  Survey  Department,  \iho  remained  two 
months  in  Kaflristan  nnd  estimated  the  number  of  its  pop- 
ulation at  000,000.  In  1885  Sir  William  LocUhiirt  crossed 
a  portion  of  this  gechultd  region,  and  in  1880  VIO  Mr.  G.  8. 
Robertson  spent  more  than  a  year  thure.  He  affirms,  in- 
deed >  that  McNair  never  entered  the  true  KaEristan.  Mr. 
liubertflon  reatl  an  account  of  his  own  experience-B  before 
the  Royal   Gcographicid  Society  last  summer.     The  laud 


day  with  a  chief  prieet,  explained  to  him  how  common  fai 
men  Tvere  in  England.  '*He  looked  at  me,'*  says  Mr.  R., 
in  quiet  suriirise  for  ft  few  monionts,  then  his  faeo  bright- 
ened iu  a  curious  way,  and  he  said,  '  I  know  very  well  what 
you  mean.  I  onto  killed  a  very  fine  man  on  tlio  A&mar 
froDtier*  and  ho  was  fat  just  aa  you  dcBcribe/ *'  Mr.  Rob- 
ertson was  struck  with  the  inttlligouce  of  thewe  men.  On 
one  occasion  he  took  n  lad  with  him  to  India  and  back, 
and  paid  him  2*^0  Indian  rupees.  The  boy  aslied  for  Cubul 
rnpee«,  and  ilr.  liubertsun  made  the  calciilatinii,  the  In- 
dian rupee  containing  1<J  annas  and  the  Cabul  123  fi,nnns. 
When  he  handed  over  the  sum  the  boy  at  ouc*c  Kaid  it  was 
wrong,  and  this  proveii  to  be  the  case.  At  finotUer  time  Mr. 
Robertson  had  forgotten  the  arrangement  of  letl»?r8  which 
enabled  him  to  open  a  puzzie  lock.     He  showed  the  lock 
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PREHISTORIC    PEEPS 

THERE  WERE   OFTEN   tFNFOllESKEN  CIliCUMSTANCFii   WJIICH   OA%"E  TO   THE  HIGHLAND  STALEINO 

OF   THOSE   DAYS   AN    ADDED   ZEST  ! 


Qonstuts  of  a  number  of  Talleya,  deep,  narrow  and  tortu- 
oua,  cro^ised  by  Bumller  and  still  narrower  glens.  The 
passes  into  Badakskin  are  not  less  than  15,000  feet  high, 
and  those  on  the  Chitral  side  are  entirely  olosod  by  ruow 
in  winter.  The  varioiia  tribes  are  in  this  way  isolatefl 
from  each  other  and  from  tbe  outer  world.  Up  to  9,000 
feet* the  iuountain»  are  well  tiinln^red.  All  the  rivers  ulli^ 
niately  dniin  iuto  the  Cabul  River.  The  inhabitant b  are 
bolieved  l>y  Mr.  Robertson  to  be  the  descendants  of  the  old 
Indian  population  of  EaHteru  Afghanistan,  who  refused  to 
embrace  Moliamniedaniam  (the  name  "  Kafiristan  "  signi- 
fiea  the  **  Laud  of  the  Infidels'')  and  fled  to  these  valleys, 
where  they  mingled  with  the  original  inhabitants.  Their 
physical  type  is  magntficent,  of  its  kind,  slender,  welbUnit 
and  full  of  endurance.  The  features  aro  .^ryan.  and  the 
ex|)res3ion  of  the  face  is  generally  full  of  intelligence.  Fat 
men  are  wholly  unknown.     Mr.  Robertson,   tiilking  one 


with  its  letters  to  a  Kafir  friend,  u  man  who  had  never  be- 
fore seen  a  printed  letter,  yet  be  took  the  lock  nnd  played 
with  it  till  he  opened  it,  and  never  after  forgot  tlie  neces- 
sary combination.  The  religion  of  these  people  is  idolfltry, 
with  truces  of  aucestor  worship.  The  creator  of  all  things 
is  Imra,  and  there  are  many  minor  deities,  Gish,  the  war 
god»  t>eiug  the  most  popular.  Tht"  Kafirs  affirm  that  it 
was  he  \<ho  killed  Hasan  mid  H ostein,  the  griintisons  of 
Mohammed,  ami  then  jilayed  polo  with  their  heads.  His 
Bhriues  are  iu  every  village* .  and  if  you  wish  to  compli- 
ment a  Kafir  you  eompnro  him  lo  Gish,  while  Ohh  JMn\ 
or  Gish's  wife,  i?t  the  prettiest  tiling  that  can  be  said  to  a 
Kafir  woman.  The  spirit  of  a  dead  man  becomes  a  shade, 
and  in  the  Kafir  hell,  whicli  is  underground,  the  wicked 
are  burned.  Cashmere  js  the  most  sivcred  place  in  the 
world,  because  it  was  the  first  created  land,  and  the  earth 
was   populated  by  n  dispersion  caused  by  a  confusion  of 
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tongties  which  came  upcua  the  people  sleeping  in  Ctiahmere, 
In  the  moruiDg  a  miin  could  only  nnderstfind  the  Bp*ecli 
of  one  particular  womnn,  ro  that  the  compAny  sepunited 
into  pnirs  imcl  wantlered  off  in  differeut  diiroctiuns  into  the 
world-  The  Kufirs  do  not  bury  uor  huni  their  iltud,  hiit 
place  them  iu  hirgo  hoses  on  the  hilkidcv,  or  iu  sonip  fie- 
cluded  Bp^>t,  goroetimes  eveu  hy  tbc  side  of  the  roiid.  The 
boxes  fire  made  vtry  hirge  and  bodies  are  abided  ns  loog  us 
the  wood  holds  together.  Constmutly  engaged  iu  qnarrels, 
the  Katirs,  nevertheless,  have  lui  hlood  fouda ;  but  if  one  is 
killed  his  slayer  liecoinca  on  onlcast.  His  house  la  horned, 
find  hia  property  is  plundered  by  tho  deud  man's  family. 
Hta  direct  deacenduuls  iwd  his  children  in-liw  bhsxre  the 
disgrace  ;  and  they  find  a  homo  in  some  ouo  of  the  \inagca 
which  i\re  set  npail  as  citirsi  of  refuge.  IMarrirvge  is  mil  af* 
fair  of  iiurchn.se.  A  man  sends  hi^  friend  to  tho  father  of 
the  girl  and  asks  her  price»  ordiriftrily  eight  cows,  thotigh 
a  rich  suitor  may  have  to  pay  sixteen.  If  tbe  father  agrres 
to  the  marriage  the  uiau  goes  to  the  womau*s  houj*e»  whiro 
a  goat  is  sacrificed ,  There  is  no  other  ceremony,  and  the 
p{dr  lire  lookat  upon  ns  married,  hot  the  woman  does  not 
leave  her  father's  house  till  the  fnll  price  is  paid.  Di- 
vorce is  easy,  and  conmsta  only  iu  the  sale  of  the  xvife  hy 
the  hnsband.  Polygamy  is  conimou,  nnd  when  a  man  dies 
hi»  wives  may  be  retained  or  Kuld  by  hia  brothers. 

KzpoRTa  of  tho  Canada- Alaska  boundary  Bxirvey  will  not 
he  published  for  some  time  to  come,  hut  two  points  seem 
to  be  admitted.  I^Ionnt  St.  Eliaa  lies  on  the  Canadian  side 
of  the  bonndary  line  ;  and  ils  heightt  18.023  feet,  according 
to  the  latest  measurement,  is  considerably  less  than  that  of 
Mount  Logan,  which  has  an  allitiide  of  1U,534  feet,  and 
must  therefore  he  regarded  as  the  loftiest  mountain  in 
North  America.  ^ 

One  Arctic  expedition  of  l&y-i  was  successful;  that  of 
Commander  Holm,  of  the  Danish  Navy,  on  the  east  eouat  of 
Greenland.  His  vessel^  the  Ilvidhjfrn^  left  Copenhngent 
August  11th,  and,  after  working  its  way  through  dt^uso 
fogs  and  waters  filled  with  iloating  ice,  anchored  in  Tasin- 
sarsik  Bay.  There  is  good  holding  ground,  A  river 
abonnding  with  salmon  flows  into  the  bay,  and  its  shores 
are  cuvcrcd  with  vegetation.  A  storehouse  and  a  provis- 
ional dwellhig  for  the  niemhers  L>f  a  meteorological  party 
"were  hniltt  and  Commander  Holm  returned  to  Copenhagen 
OM  the  1 7th  of  September. 

In  South  America  Colonel  J.  M.  Pan  do,  who  explored 
the  region  of  the  Madre  de  Dios  Kiver  in  1892-03,  ami  con- 
tinued his  work  last  year  to  the  Purus  and  the  Agniry,  is 


about  to  nudertftke  ft  third  jonmey,  to  the  Juma  and  the 
Jiivary,  in  company  with  an  English  surveyor,  Mr,  C. 
Sittchdl. 

There  are  now  two  permanent  settlements  in  Novaya 
Zendia,  and  iu  July  thirty -eight  t?amoyede«  were  added  to 
the  village  on  Karmakul  liny.  The  population  of  the  isl- 
and amounts  to  W,  nil  told. 

The  Comrais-HiontTs  nn  the  Boundary  between  Bolivia 
and  the  Argentine  Hepublic,  Colonel  Olascaga  and  Dr.  Qui- 
jarro,  who  me^t  at  Srdta  in  November,  1894,  are  'charged 
with  a  seienliflc  exploration  of  the  country »  in  addition  to 
the  survey  for  the  boundary  line. 

Heeb  Richailp  PAYza  dcscribefi  bis  observations  in  an 
extended  survey  of  the  Kiver  Napo,  a  great  tribntnry  of 
tho  Amazon.  About  hidfway  up  the  river  be  found  senii- 
savages,  belonging  to  the  Zaparo  family,  and  divided  into 
tribes  which  take  their  names  from  the  lakes  and  rivers  on 
which  they  live.  They  spenk  a  guttural  language,  and  in 
physiognomy  closely  resemble  the  Mongok.  One  iribe  ia 
called  by  tho  men  of  Spanish  race  Orejones,  from  *he 
practice  of  stretching  the  lobes  of  the  ear  lo  a  length  *->f 
several  inches,  ornamenting  them  also  with  disks  of  wood, 
as  recorded  by  Alctdo.  The  Napo  has  many  irrt'gularitiea 
in  its  Led,  and  is  not  navigable  for  vessels  drawing  more 
tlmn  aiJt  feet  of  water.  Above  the  junction  wilh  the  Cura- 
rny  the  average  depth  is  three  feet.  The  Ktreani  is  fnll  of 
islands,  many  of  them  floating  masses  broken  away  from 
the  hanks  and  hehl  together  by  the  tangled  vegetatiou. 
The  forests  are  dense,  with  numerous  varieties  of  palni!i, 
India  mbher,  vegetable  ivory,  cacao,  vandla,  Rars]i<pariila, 
eiuuamon,  mahogany,  rosewood  and  other  timber,  besides 
brtuanixs,  Bugar,  manioc,  rice,  maize,  coffee,  tobacco,  or- 
anges, lemonB  and  other  fruits.  The  trade  is  principally 
in  India  mbber.  The  I'iver  sands  are  rich  in  gohi,  particu- 
larly in  the  Bermejo  lUver, 

The  Dutch  exploring  expedition  in  Borneo  has  reached 
the  headwaters  of  the  upper  Kapnas  River.  On  the  flanks 
of  Uie  Kenepai  Horr  Biittikoft^r  found  many  birds,  insects 
and  reptiks,  some  new  to  science.  Tho  mo\mtaiu  is  about 
4,000  feet  high,  and  the  ascent,  which  wilh  made^nn  the 
18lh  of  Jjijauary,  took  two  hours.  Above  2,000  feet  tho 
rocks  and  tree  trunks  were  clothed  with  thick  moss,  uonr- 
ihhed  by  the  mists  ii^hieh  cover  the  mountain  every  morn- 
ing till  toward  noon.  The  top,  which  is  bare  of  trec-s,  is 
about  3O0  feet  long,  and  varies  between  0  and  ^Ct  feet  iu 
width.  At  10  A. if.  the  thermometer  marked  71°.  Of  larger 
animals,  Herr  Biittikofer  found  the  nnuitjae,  or  Java  deer, 
gibbons,  and  very  many  orang-outangs. 
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The  present  may  be  called  the  golden  ngo  of  the  lexicog- 
raphy of  the  English  laTignage.  It  is  indeed  appropriate 
thai  our  tongue,  which  of  ail  thoso  spoken  and  written 
oia  the  face  of  the  globe  comes  nearest  to  being  the  uni- 
Tersid  language,  shouhl  be  the  most  fully  equipped  with 
dictionaries.  During  the  past  decade  schoh\rship  and  pub- 
lishing enterprise  have  combined  in  England  and  America, 
purticulorly  in  this  country,  to  develop  this  line  of  work; 
and,  with  the  opportune  aid  of  the  vastly  improved  and 
cheapened  facilities  for  pictorial  reproduction,  have  achieved 
results  far  in  advance  of  anything  dreamed  of  in  ptreceding 
geacraiious,     Thu  latest  perfected  product  of  modem  die- 


tionarj^  making  is  the  Messrs.  Funk  A  Wagnalls  Company's 
new  Standard  Dictionary  of  the  English  Laugmige,  in  two 
volumes.  This  great  work,  which  hiis  been  some  years  iu 
preparation,  and  upon  which  the  publishers  have  .^xpend^sd 
a  million  dollars,  has  been  compiled  under  the  direction  of 
an  editorial  staff  consisting  of  I.  K.  Funk,  D.D,,  sdiuir  in 
chief;  F.  A.  March,  LL.D.,  L.H.D.,  consulting  editor; 
D.  S.  Gregory,  D.D.,  managing  editor,  with  -Associate  Ed* 
itors  John  Denison  Chaniidin,  M..\.  ;  RoH»iter  Johnson, 
Ph.D. :  Arthur  E.  Bt>stwick,  Ph.D. ;  wilh  the  further  active 
aid  of  247  specialists  in  the  various  fields  of  work.  Tlie 
first  Yolome  makes  up  1,0GQ  pages,  three  columns  to  the 
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paga.  The  seoond  Toluxne,  fort  iiraed,  and  now  on  the 
11  arket,  is  slightly  larger,  and  brings  the  Tolnmes  up  to 
2.200  pages,  containiug  altogether  280.000  words  and  4,000 
illustrations.  The  extraordinary  growth  of  onr  language, 
Yrhich  keeps  lexicographers  at  work  from  generation  to  gen- 
cation,  is  illnstrated  by  the  fact  that  when  Dr.  Johnson 
published  his  dictionary  he  brought  the  language  within 
-i.">,000  words;  Stormonth  raised  the  list  to  50,000,  Worces- 
ter to  105,000,  Webster's  (International)  to  125,000,  the 
Century  to  225.000,  and  the  Standard  to  nearly  300,000. 
Thousands  of  words  are  here  admitted  for  the  first  time 
into  a  general  dictionary,  and  over  4,000  have  Come  from 
the  electrical  developments  of  the  last  few  years.  The  space 
gained  by  throwing  out  obsolete  words,  or  those  which  arc  of 
no  practical  value,  has  been  many  times  occupied  by  the  in- 
troduction of  living  words  that  should  be  found  in  a  diction- 
ary that  appeals  to  the  whole  of  the  English-speaking  race. 
To  enumerate  the  many  special  features  of  the  new  Standard 
Uictionnry  would  require  a  long  and  elaborate  review.  Suf- 
ii.e  it  to  say  that  critical  as  well  as  popular  opinion,  both 
here  and  abroad,  has  given  it  a  uuanimously  cordial  wel- 
come; and  that  it  will  folly  justify  its  name  with  all  who 
demand  an  illustrated  lexicon  covering  the  vast  modem 
r.mge  of  our  language  in  its  entirety,  without  the  incon- 
venient bulk  of  the  many-volumed  encyclopedic  diction- 
aries. 

Undxb  the  title  of  **  Sylvan  Lyrics,"  in  one  of  the  most 
exquisite  little  volumes  that  modem  book  making  can  pro- 
duce, are  published  the  poems  of  William  Hamilton  Hayne 
(Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.).  He  dedicates  the  volume  to  the 
memory  of  his  father,  the  late  Paul  Hamilton  Hayne,  in  a 
quatrain  worthy  of  that  cherished  poet  of  the  South,  and 
worthy  as  well  of  the  hi^h  reputation  which  the  son  has  at- 
tained in  this  finely  chiseled  form  of  composition  : 

*'  The  heirship  of  your  fire  divine 
Imparts  these  wavering  sparks  to  mine — 
Frail  sparks  that  yearn  by  love  updrawn 
To  find  thee  in  the  deathless  dawn." 

Mr.  Hayne's  delicately  finished,  incisive  verses,  mostly  in 
a  pensive  though  not  melancholy  nor  pessimistic  strain, 
have  gained  wide  currency  through  the  magazines  in  the 
past  few  years.  It  might  be  said,  tritely,  that  his  father's 
mantle  has  fallen  upon  him.  The  fact  is  that  the  younger 
Hayne,  while  inheriting  in  a  marked  degree  the  poetic 
sensibility,  sympathy  with  nature  and  religious  optimism 
which  were  distinguishing  traits  of  the  elder,  possesses 
none  the  less  a  decided  artistic  individuality  of  his  own. 
He  evidently  assents  to  that  subtle  dictum  of  Edgar  Poe, 
tbat  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  hnig  poem,  properly 
speaking :  that  the  poem  can  be  no  longer  than  the  flush  of 
inspiration,  which  in  its  nature  is  but  a  brief  candle,  a  sud- 
den glow  that  fades  as  quickly  as  it  comes.  Mr.  Hayne's  songs 
very  rarely  reach  a  length  of  six  stanzas ;  and  the  great  ma- 
jority of  them  are  quatrains,  roudeaux  and  sonnets.  But  when 
we  say  that  each  startza,  each  (luatrain.  each  couplet,  c<.;a- 
tains  in  itself  some  detaclied  ix>etic  thought,  some  striking 
figure,  or  some  happy  turn  of  phrase,  we  are  asserting,  as 
we  mean  to.  that  *'  Sylvan  Lyrics"  contains  a  greater  num- 
ber of  genuinely  meritorious  verses  in  proportion  to  its  vol- 
ume than  any  maiden  book  of  poetry  that  has  been  of- 
fered in  many  a  long  day. 

*'  Ohxibo'b  L4NOUAOX  OF  THE  Hand  "  is  the  title  of  the 
handsame  illnstrated  quarto  volume  published  by  this  oc- 
cult, mysterious,  adventurous  and  world-renowned  palmist. 
CMero  is  a  kind  of  scientific  seer  who  reads  *' between 


the  lines  **  of  the  hnmah  hand,  not  otriy  the  past  of  indi-. 
vidnal  lives,  but  also  into  the  future,  much  farther  than 
the  average  human  eye  can  see.  He  believes  in  the  art 
he  practices,  and  in  the  Defense  of  Cheiromancy  which 
prefaces  his  book  brings  forward  many  facts,  both  medical 
and  scientific,  to  demonstrate  that,  as  the  hands  are  the 
servants  of  the  system,  so  all  tliat  affects  the  s^'stem  affects 
them.  The  ancient  and  approved  principles  of  palmistry 
are  carefully  analyzed  and  elaborately  presented,  with  the 
aid  of  numerous  drawings  and  diagrams,  illustrating  the 
various  types,  lines,  *' mounts,"  marks,  etc.;  and  a  pe- 
culiarly interesting  feature  is  the  fac-simile  reproduction 
of  actual  impresses,  on  carbonized  paper,  of  the  hands  of  a 
number  of  celebrated  people,  including  Sarah  Bernhardt, 
Mrs.  Frank  I^slie,  Mme.  Nordica,  Annie  Besaut,  C<ilonel 
Bobert  G.  IngersoU,  Mark  Twain,  the  Eight  Honorable  Jo- 
seph Chamberlain,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Elngland,  and 
others.  These  plates  are  given  without  comment,  the  stu- 
dent being  left  to  trace  out  the  lines  for  himself ;  for,  as 
the  author  says,  the  owners  of  the  hands  are  too  well  known 
to  permit  his  readings  to  stand  as  a  test.  Mark  Twain, 
however,  characteristically  says  of  his  own :  **  Cheiro  has 
exposed  my  character  to  me  with  humiliating  accuracy. 
I  ought  not  to  confess  this  accuracy,  still  I  am  moved  to 
do  it."  Cheiro  does  not  give  the  tracing  of  his  own  hand. 
If  he  did,  it  would  doubtless  a  strange  tale  unfold,  in  so 
far  as  it  reflected  his  own  extraordinary  career,  beginning 
with  youthful  study  among  the  .Brahmans  of  India,  and  cul- 
minating in  his  present  tour  of  the  world. 

The  young  people  arc  most  liberally  provided  for,  both 
in  an  artistic  and  a  literary  way,  in  the  new  publications  of 
the  aeaaon.  Besides  the  art  books  and  new  editions  of  old 
classics  already  noted,  there  are  a  number  of  the  latest 
work]  of  modern  writers  which  seem  destined  soon  to  be- 
come classics  in  their  turn.  Thus,  we  have  from  the  Ap- 
pletons  :  *' Madeleine's  Ucscue,"  by  Jeanne  Schultz,  author 
of  that  universal  favorite  **  Colette,"  with  some  of  Tofani's 
daintiest  illustrations;  ''Chris,  the  Model  MidLer,"  a  real- 
istic New  York  city  storj',  by  William  O.  Stoddard,  illus- 
trated by  Clinedinst;  ''The  Patriot  Schoolmaster,"  the 
fourth  and  concluding  volume  of  Hezekiah  Butterworth's 
series  of  stories  devoted  to  the  great  patriotic  leaders  in 
American  progress ;  and  Mollie  Elliot  Sea  well's  historical 
marine  narrative  of  ' '  Decatur  and  Somers,"  that  originally 
appeared  in  St.  Nkholnn,  Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
publish  '*  Timothy's  Quest,"  by  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  —  a 
fanciful  and  touching  story  opening  in  the  tenement-house 
district,  for  which  Oliver  Herford  has  made  a  great  number 
of  pretty  pen  sketches ;  '*  Tliree  Boys  on  an  Electrical  Boat," 
a  very  ui)-to-dato  adventure  story  by  John  Trowbridge,  who 
also  wrote  *'The  Electrical  Boy"  ;  and  "  When  Molly  was 
Six,"  a  very  *'cnte"  book  for  little  girls,  written  by  Eliza 
Orne  White,  and  illustrated  by  Katharine  Pyle.  An  at- 
tractrve  novelty  offered  by  Messrs.  Hunt  &  Eaton  is  the 
'*  Gala  Day  Books,"  four  little  volumes  to  the  set,  each  vol- 
ume containiug  three  separate  stories,  and  each  story  ac- 
companied by  an  illustration.  These  stories  are  all  from 
the  vivacious  pen  of  Frances  Isal^el  Currie,  who  wrote  that 
much-appreciated  juvenile  book  entitled  *' A  Tiff  with  the 
Tiffins."  **  Little  Miss  Faith,"  the  story  of  a  country  week 
at  Fidcnn5»-Height,  i^  by  Grace  Le  Bnron,  and  forms  one  of 
the  bright  **Hazclwood"  series  (Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston). 

Agnes  Beppl.izr'h  new  volume  of  essays  (Houghton,  Mif- 
flin  k  Co.)  bears  tha  title  **  In  the  Dozy  Hours" — an  allu- 
sion to  Thackeray's  na'if  remark  about  certain  pleasant  but 
garrulous  old  prosers :  **  I  read  them  in  the  dozy  hours,  and 
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-only  bulf  reraemb«r  Uiem."  It  is  not  the  fniis  of  ev*My  vn- 
thor,  even  of  thi>s©  ci-owneJ  with  tm  fplicnjernl  p  >piiia,ri. y, 
t  J  be  no  ranch  us  half  reiueniberetl,  eRpet^iaUy  in  a  plo.Ls  n; 
^^'iky.  Tb«  surtfst  method,  we  iumgint\  ia  tu  pkiiae  uiif ob- 
trusively, uiul  then  have  fiuiiiothiug  oiigiojil,  or  at  least 
novej.  to  jnKinuate  into  what  the  gentlo  render  foudly  calls 
liis  mind.  Thia  is  what  Mim  Repplitr  accomplishes,  if  not 
iu  oua  cssay^  then  in  tmother.  The  jireseiit  voluwn  (her 
fourth)  offen*  n  score  of  snfficienUy  vitrietl  ones,  nvngiiig 
from  iin  inimitable  cat  «';hronic!u  (in  which  the  Agrippina 
of  **  Es^'ttyi*  in  Idleness  ^  reuppefirs)  to  bjiho  optimiBtio  re- 
jij;LrkM  conecrniug  the  alleged  **  Passing  nf  the  Essay/'  a 
<'ft!aniity  which  her  own  example,  even  more  than  her  a!>fu- 
mout^  ast^uren  us  ia  not  iiii  pen  ding. 

8FICA1CING  of  easaydt  we  are  glad  to  note  that  Messrs. 
Punk  &  Wjignalk  hare  recently  published,  in  two  artistic 
4ind  conipjjet  little  volnnjea,  '*  Selected  Eiitsays  of  Joseph 
Addi»«m/*  \vH\i  im  iutrodiictiou  by  Professor  C.  T.  AVincb^'H- 
ier,  of  Wesleyau  ruiversity  ;  and  a  **  Selection  from  the 
-svorki*  of  Oliver  Golismith,"  with  nn  Intrrfductjon  by  Ed- 
^vard  Everett  Hale. 

TnK'^Dictiouary  of  Uoited  States  History.'*  by  J.  Frank- 
lin Jame^m,  Ph.D.,  is  issued  by  the  Pnrilau  Publishing 
€o.,  of  Boston,  MosA.  Its  title  fiuggests  iis  value  and  ooo- 
lenience  as  a  book  of  ready  reference.  It  contains  OTcry 
JiiatortL'al  fact  of  iuiportaLice  relating  tu  this  country^  and  it 
also  pontains  n  biugraphical  sketch  of  every  hiatoriciiUy 
3»roiijinent  perwm  fioin  14^*2  to  Jniie  lat,  1894.  Nothiug 
seems  to  have  been  kft  out,  yet  nothing  superfluous  seems 
i^  have  been  oddc^d.  and  withal,  this  great  mass  of  valuable 
matter  being  arranged  as  it  is  in  alphabetical  form,  it  takes 
but  a  moiiKrut  to  fiud  any  historical  fact  desired.  It  com- 
lueuds  ibielf  at  once  to  all  students  of  history  ;  teachers 
uutl  pupils  will  find  it  of  especial  value  ;  ministers,  editors, 
lawyers  and  all  i>rofeH3ional  men  will  appreciate  its  con- 
vtnienre ;  in  fact,  it  would  be  a  handsome  acquisition  to  any 
indiTidiufcl  or  family  library.  The  illustrations,  cousisting 
of  about  threo  huuilred  portraits  of  diKtLoguished  Amer- 
icans, ar**  hands*>mely  executed,  and  add  mucli  to  the  at- 
trat^tivenrfis  of  the  book.  It  ia  printed  on  first-class  paper, 
in  hirge  clear  type,  nod  ia  handsomely  and  substantially 
iKmnd. 

!'-  la  good  to  see  so  sterling  an  Americjin  classic  as  Waah- 
ingtoi;  Irving  ftgoriug  in  new  editions  axuougst  the  illus- 
tmted  huliduy  Looks.  Nothing  could  be  more  sumptuous 
than  the  twin  volumes  *' Alhambra*'  and  '*  Conquest  of 
<Tninadu,**  puoUshed  l>y  David  McKay,  of  Philadelphia. 
These  books  are  respleudeut  in  cniuson,  white  and  gold 
t>)udings,  dechorateil  with  Moorish  designs,  and  each  is  copi- 
ously iilustrAtcd  with  photogravures  of  the  identical  scenes 
>vhcjHM5  ftimous  beauty  is  enhanced  by  the  ningic  of  Irving^s 
pen.  Another  classic  in  holiday  dress  is  the  Applotons*  new 
C'ditium  in  the  *'  Illustrated  Foreign  Classi<;s"  serieaj  of  Ber- 
mrdin  B-dnt-Pierre's  immortal  idyl,  *'Paul  and  Virginia,'* 
Willi  a  biographicjU  skf^tch,  and  numerons  illitstTations  by 
the  emiut'iit  French  artist  Maurice  L.doir.  The  Appletous 
idho  publish  "The  Farmer*a  Boy,"  written  and  ilhistrated 
by  Clifton  Jtihnson.  whose  unique  **  Country  School  in  New 
England'*  proved  deservedly  popular  last  season.  In  both 
thesi*  b^oks  the  lights  and  bhadows  uf  country  life  through 
uUtheseasm^  are  presented  with  delightful  lit*  rary  skill, 
aiul  illustraicJ  in  th'.*  most  novel  and  pictntcsxne  stylo  by 
actual  photographs  from  nature. 

♦*  CUHiii  SsA^Fi^B  ANI>  Spuit."  by  Edward  L.  Audorsou 
(atithor  of  that  standard  work  '* Modern  Horsnuauahip"), 
Is  especially  designed  for  the  guidance  of  those  who  train 


3^oiitig  horsci  for  the  inilitAry  service— that  is  to  eay,  for  the 
lli«  of  mounted  soldiers.  Everything  set  forth  and  recom- 
mended therein,  however,  is  of  imporiauce,  if  not  abso- 
bitely  neeesiary,  for  the  education  of  saddle  horses  in  gen- 
eraL  The  author  is  an  experienced  practical  trainer.  His 
method  begins  with  the  untrained  colt,  the  yotinger  the  bet- 
ter, prticeeds  through  the  various  stages  of  his  education, 
lirnt  with  the  snaffl?  bit  onl}*,  then  in  the  donble-reined 
britlle,  through  Ihc  various  gaits,  nmuoeuvrcs  and  baits,  the 
iise  of  the  spurs,  etc..  and  ends  with  some  very  BensiVde  re- 
marks upon  the  corrf^etiun  or  matiagomeut  of  the  various 
vices  to  which  individuals  of  the  equine  species  are  ad- 
tiicted,  sometimes  through  natural  i>erversity,  but  n^ore 
frequently  as  a  result  of  injudicious  iraining.  Mr.  Ander- 
son *8  hook,  bused  as  it  is  upon  a  rational  study  of  (he  atii- 
nial's  character,  is  of  timely  vahip,  as  *' making  for*'  veil- 
trained  horsf^s,  find,  in  consequence,  good  riding.  Pub- 
hashed  by  Little.  U^own  &  Co.,  Boston. 

DisTiNCTK^tLT  an  art  publication,  in  the  moat  luxurious 
sense  of  the  word,  is  the  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.*b  *'  Chil- 
dren of  Colonial  Days,"  a  large  quarto  in  lUunntmted 
boards,  containing  twelve  fac-similes  of  water- color  pict- 
ures of  colonial  life  by  E.  Percy  Monm.  Accompanying 
each  of  these  brilliant  pictures  is  an  apjiropnate  story  or 
graceful  sketch  by  Miss  Elizabeth  fi.  Tucker,  liriuted  in 
tinted  inks.  Another  charming  "juvenile"  issued  by  the 
some  publishers  is  the  *'  Treasury  of  Ktories,  Jingles  and 
Rhymes,"  including  reproductions  of  the  water-colur 
sketches  that  have  luude  Mis«  Maud  Humphrey  fiimous  as 
a  delineator  of  child  life.  The  verses  are  by  such  well- 
known  authors  as  Edith  M.  ThoiDos,  Helen  Giny  Coue,  Mi's. 
Mary  Rice  Miller  aud  Elizabeth  8.  Tucker,  in  Addition  to 
the  twelve  most  populaj-  **  Mother  Goose"  rhymes,  and 
twelve  staudiiird  fairy  tales. 

HowARn  pArn,  the  well-known  journalist,  author  nnd 
racorUtnr,  Riu\  a  valued  contributor  to  FaAXK  Leslie's  Pop- 
iTLAC  MoNTHLV.  has  brought  out  what  he  calls  ' '  The  Komikal 
Kalendftr"for  1895.  It  is  attractively  protUiced,  and  after 
the  month,  date  and  day  of  the  week,  boldly  printed,  so 
that  it  can  be  seen  at  a  glance,  there  frdlows  beneath  no 
anecdote  or  n  goort  story,  briefly,  brightly  told,  that  justi- 
fies the  words  that  appc.u:  on  the  front  of  the  Kalenclar. 
''A  suiile  for  every  day  in  the  year,  with  an  occasional 
laugh,"  Published  by  E,  Jk  J,  B.  Young  tt  Co.,  Cooj>er 
Union,  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.     Postpaid  for  50  cents, 

*'  Zaphka,*"  the  new  novel  by  John  P,  Htockton.  Jr..  just 
isaued  from  the  press  of  the  Arena,  is  a  story  of  philau- 
tliropic  purpose,  which  may  he  further  characterized  as  a 
departure  from  conventional  staudarda  in  theme  and  treat- 
ment. Another  Arena  imblication.  also  with  a  jiurpose^- 
in  this  case  in  the  direction  of  morid  and  physical  ethics — 
18  Dr.  8.  Barringtun  Elliot's  **  jEdteid^igy,"  a  treatise  on 
generative  lifo,  iuchiding  prenatal  intluonce.  limitation  of 
oiffspring.  and  hygiene  of  the  human  generative  system. 

Tke  great  Pnllmnn  railway  strike  of  last  summer,  ond 
especially  the  recut  report  upon  it  by  the  Federal  Strike 
Commission,  which  fully  vindicates  the  American  Railway 
Union  autl  ext>uses  the  coijfi{)iracy  of  milway  managers 
which  that  union  was  org;ini2ed  to  oppose,  give  ttmeliness 
to  two  uij pretentious  but  significant  publications  from 
Messrs.  Charles  H.  Kerr  Jt  Co.,  of  Chicago,  viz.,  ••  A  HU^ry 
from  Pullmuntovvn."  by  Nicu  Bach-Meyer;  and  **The 
Rights  of  Labor."  by  VV.  J, 

Three  piquant  novels  publish(*d  by  M<*#iST».  G.  P.  Pnt- 
nam*B  Sans  are,  *'Mis,s  Hurd     an  Enigti^a,"  a  chnfacter- 
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istio  mystery  story  of  a  lirange,  impenetrable,  fascinating 
woman,  by  Anna  Katharine  Oreen ;  **  A  Husband  of  No 
Importance,"  by  Rita,  forming  No.  4  of  the  "  Incognito 
Library":  and  *'  An  Altar  of  Eiirth,"  by  Thj-mol  Monk,  is- 
sued  in  conyenient  ICrao.  form,  corresiiondiQg  to  the  Put- 
nams'  authorized  edition  of  '*  Ships  that  Pass  in  the  Night." 

**  A  Modern  Despotism,"  by  Marcus  Petersen  (Wesley 
Emery,  Lansing,  Mich.),  is  an  exposition,  in  the  form  of  a 
story,  of  the  author's  view  of  the  inner  workings  of  our 
present  political  system,  particularly  in  the  State  of  Mich- 
igan, **as  it  shall  be  viewed  by  those  living  thirty  years 
hence." 

The  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.  publish,  in  a  chh  little  vol- 
ume, **  In  tlio  Midst  of  Alarms,"  an  American  newspaper- 
detective  story,  by  Itobert  Barr,  who  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting of  the  new  generation  of  story  tellers. 

Bbvt  Habte*s  latest  short  tales,  gathered  in  a  volume  that 
takes  its  title  from  the  longest  of  them,  "  The  Bell-ringer 
of  Angers,"  are  just  issued  from  the  press  of  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS    RECEIVED. 
From  D,  Appletun  Vo.^Neio  York: 

The  Farmer's  Boy.     By  Clifton  Johnson.     Illustrated  by 

the  Author.     Cloth,  $2.50. 
Paul  and  Vibqinia.     By  Bemordin  de  Soint-Pierre.    Vv'ith 

a  Biographical  Sketch.     Illustrated  by  Maurice  Leloir. 

Cloth.  $1.50. 
Madeleine^s  Rescue.     By  Jeanne  Schultz.     Illustrated  bv 

Tofani.     Cloth,  $1.50. 
Chris,  the  Model  Makkr.     By  William  O.  Stoddard.     Il- 
lustrated.    Cloth,  $1.50. 
The  Patriot  Schoolmaster.     By  Hezekiah  Buttorworth. 

Illustrated.     Cloth,  $1.50. 
Decatur  ane  Somers.     By  M.  Elliot  Seawell.     Illustrated. 

Cloth,  $1.50. 

F»  om  Davi^  McKay ^  Philadelphia  : 

The  Albambra.  The  Conquest  op  Granada.  By  Wash- 
ington Irving.  Illustrated.  In  two  volumes,  clotli, 
colors  and  gold,  ^2  each. 

From  Houghton^  Miffiin  &  Co,^  Boston  and  Nap  York: 

Timothy's  Quest.  By  Kate  Douglas  Wiggiu.  IlluRtrated. 
Cloth,  $1.50. 

The  Bell-ringer  o?  Angelas,  and  Other  Stories.  Bv  Bret 
Harte.     Cloth,  $1.25. 

In  the  Dozy  Hours,  and  Other  Papers.  By  Agues  Rep- 
plier.     Boards,  $1.25. 

Three  Boys  on  an  Electrical  Boat.  By  John  Trow- 
bridge.    Cloth,  $1. 

When  Molly  was  Six.  By  Eliza  Ome  White.  Illustrated 
Jl>y  Katharine  Pyle.     Cloth,  $1. 

From  Funk  ct  Wagnalls  Co. ,  N(w  Yt/rk : 

Standard  Dictionary  op  the  Exolirh  Language.  In  two 
volumcR.     Full  Kussia,  $8.50  pi-r  volume. 

Olivel  Golt  smith  :  Selections  from  his  Works.  With 
an  Introduction  by  Eilward  Everett  Hale.     Cloth,  $1. 

Joseph  Addisjn  .  Selected  Essays.     Cloth,  75  cents. 

Front  Lair  J  d  Lee^  Chicag<t  : 

Tan  Pile  J:.m.    Bv  B.  Freeman  Ashlev.    Illustrated.    Cloth, 

J§51. 
About  Girls.    By  Helen  Follott    Illustrated.    Paper,  25c. 

From  F'fden'ck  A.  SU>k^^  Ck,  Next  York: 
In  the  Mid-t  cr  Alarms.     By  Robert  Barr.     Cloth.  75c. 
Sylvan  Ltrich.  am>  OruRR  Verses.     By  William  Hamilton 
Hnync.     Clolh,  81.25. 


Cbildbxsi  or  GoixniXAZi  Datb. 

Drawings  by  Percy  Koran.   BeeontivepiMwaBilBt 
by  Elizabeth  8.  Tucker.    Large  qnuto,  boudt,  HA 

Tbeasubt  of  Stories,  Jmoiiis  axd  Rmymmm. 
by  Maud  Humphrey.    Cloth,  91.75. 

Mi^eellane&wt : 

Gala  Day  Books.    By  Frances  Isabel  Cunie. 

Four  volumes,  cloth,  m  box.     Per  set,  ^l.GO.    Hnt 

&  Eaton,  New  York. 
JEd<eoloot  :  A  Treatise  on  Gencbatitb  Linu   By  Qydicj 

Barrington  Elliot,  M.B.     Cloth,  91- CO.     Anna  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  Boston. 
A  Modern  Despotism.     By  Marcus  Petrnven.     Pi^per,  60e. 

Wesley  Emery,  Lansing,  Mich. 
The  Biobts  of  Labor.     By  W.  J.     Paper,  85e.    CSiaiks 

H.  Kerr  &  Co.,  Chicago. 
Whiter  than  Snow.     By  the  Author  of  "  Jnror  Ka  12." 

Paper;  25  cents.     J.  8.  Ogilvie  Co.,  New  York. 
SiNOLE  Heart  and  Double  Face.     By   Charles   Bsade. 

Paper,  25  cents.     Optimus  Printing  Co.,  New  Toik. 
Sprays  from  Paris.     Poems.     By  Lila  Oibaon.    P^mt, 

two  shillings.     L.  N.  Fowler  i  Co.,  Iiondoii. 
Chf.iro*s  Language  of  the  Hand.     lUoatrated.     Ckitk, 

^2.     Cheiio,  New  York. 
Saint  and  Sinner.     By  Fanny  May.     Paper,  50o.    J.  8. 

Ogilvie  Co.,  New  York. 
Life  and  Inventions  of  Thomas  A.  EDisoif .     By  W.  K.  Ik 

Dickson  and  Antonia  Dickson.      Illnstratea.      Cloth, 

gilt,  in  box,  $5.     T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York  and 

Boston. 
Zaphra  :  A  Novel  of  the  Day.     By  John  P.  Stockton,  Jr. 

Pa^icr,  50c.     Arena  Publishing  Co.,  Boston. 


PKNNSYLVANLV    RAILROAD    PLEASURE 
TOURS. 

Washington. — A  scries  of  short,  personally  condueled 
tours  from  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  adjacent  points 
will  be  run  December  27th,  1894;  January  17th,  Fefan- 
ary  7th  and  28th,  March  2l6t,  April  11th,  May  Sd  and 
23d,  1805.  -Rates,  including  all  necessary  expenaea  for 
the  three-day  trip,  with  accommodation  at  the  best  Wnb- 
iugton  hoteU,  $14.50  from  New  York,  Brooklyn  and  New- 
ark; .'g'll. 50  from  Philadelphia.  Proportionate  rates  from 
other  points. 

Florida. —  The  usual  series  of  tours  to  JackwuiTilla, 
Fla.,  will  leave  New  York,  January  20th,  February  1201 
aud  2Gth,  March  12th  and  2Cth,  18d5,  by  special  train  of 
sleepers  aud  dining  car. 

Califobnia. —  Two  personally  conducted  toort  to  tba 
Golden  Gate  will  be  run  during  the  winter  and  qning  of 
1805.  The  first  will  leave  New  York  and  Philaddphk 
February  20tli,  aud  return  April  12th.  The  second  wfiH 
leave  New  York  and  Philadelphia  March  20th,  and  retiim 
May  IGth.  The  rates  for  these  tours  will  be  made  as  lov 
as  is  cousisteut  with  the  best  service.  The  nomber  of 
tickets  to  be  sold  for  each  pleasure  tour  will  be  itiwi**^ 
to  one  hundred.  The  imx>ortance  of  securing  tiokets  hi 
advance  is  apparent,  as  the  train  is  composed  excluaiTdj 
of  Pullman  cars,  aud  it  is  necessary  to  assign  q 
the  tickets  are  sold.  All  unused  tickets  will  he 
at  their  full  value  if  presented  at  the  (General  OfBee 
days  x)rior  to  departure  of  tour  for  which  issued. 


For  additional  information  apply  at  ticket 
address  Tourist  Agent,  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  1196 
way.  New  York  ;  860  Fulton  Street,  Bzooklyii ; 
Street  Station,  Philadelphia ;  and  206  WashSnglon 
Boston. 
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SHALL  1  WAKE  HEF<? 


ON    THE    THRESHOLD    Oh 

iJv  V.  Gribaved«>ff. 


A   REIGN, 


The  c*oii«liLif>n  of  niicertttinty  and  suspense, 
Tiol  to  eay  skctiml  ahirrii,  occaeioued  thronghiuit 
Europ^^  by  tlie  sickness  iind  death  of  Alexander 
III.  Ikivo  long  eiru'C!  been  diBpelltHl,  imd  iiuw  tliat 
Niciioljis  II.  litis  sliiiwn  every  dirtjiositiou  ti>  n\iun- 
tain  the  pneillc  policy  irjtLugti rated  by  his  futjjer, 
the  civilized  world  draws  a  long  breath  of  relief, 
and  even  the  most  confirnied  pedsimist  feels  will- 
ing to  mlniit  tlijit  some  good  nmy  yot  con»u  ont  of 
Nazaretli, 

Tbe  conituencemctit  of  Llio  irew  Cz.ir  6  reign  Iia^ 
eortiiinly  nut  been  itnuispiciuns.  History  does  not 
recall  a  wjirnier  j>o|nilj.r  ovation  titan  that  whicli 
greeted  the  yon th fid  Bovereign  npoii  the  day  of 
hiB  Tnarrirtire,  nor  more  enthusiastic  demonstra- 
tions of  loyalty  than  tho^e  \m  lias  constantly  ex- 
perienced in  pnbUc  since  his  accession  to  tho 
lliroue.  Ilia  youth,  his  grace,  his  bonhomie  and 
hU  perfect  nonchalance  in  promena<ling  the 
itreetg  of  8t,  Petersburg  without  an  escort  have 
won  for  hini  all  hearts  and  made  him  the  idol  of 
the  common  peoph".      Add  to  this  the  presence  of 
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a  wife  whose  charm  of  person  and  intellectual  al- 
tuinmeiits  ]>laco  her  al»ove  tho  average  of  her  eex, 
and  one  is  inclined  to  predict  for  Russia's  young 
ruler  a  future  fraught  witli  benefits  to  his  beloved 
country. 

Tho  problems  which  fnce  the  new  Kmperor  at 
the  threehold  (*fhis  reign  are  many  and  varied, 
as  may  be  judged  by  a  retrospective  glance  at  the 
changes  wrought  during  Alexander  HI /a  occu- 
pancy of  tho  throne  and  tho  conditions  arising 
therefrom. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  go  too  decjily  into  tho 
details  of  the  hito  Emperor's  political  course,  but 
in  order  to  present  tho  reader  with  some  idea  of 
I  he  actual  Bitnation  it  will  be  necessary  to  indi* 
cate  in  a  cursory  tiianner  the  general  drift  of  his 
internal  policy.  Of  the  iniernational  Fit  nation 
we  will  Bpoak  hiter  on  in  this  article. 

AVhcn  Alexander  HI,  mounted  the  throne  after 
the  tragic  death  of  Ids  father  he  gave  it  clearly  to 
beunderstooil  that  he*  liad  no  intention  of  follow- 
ing the  liberal  line  laid  dowTi  by  tlie  former  Czar. 
And  history  will  record  that  he  never 
wavered  in  thisdetei-miruition,  although, 
in  spite  of  all  his  reactionary  tenden- 
cies. Ids  reign    has   not    been    entirely 
unproductive  of  good. 

It  must  be  reniend)ei*ed  that  tho  lute 
Czar  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  three 
cardinal  principles  of  Slavophilism, 
viz.,  the  Enssiau  Ortliudox  Church, 
lUissian  nationalism,  and  the  absolute 
aulhority  of  the  occupant  of  the  throne. 
The  ideas  of  ndigiun  and  tiatiomilityj  it 
should  here  bo  said,  are  so  iniirnatidy 
allied  and  closely  interwoven  in  the 
Russian  mind  that  they  practically  cm!- 
Btitote  one  single  [iriiiciple  of  lliom- 
selves.  The  stiietly  Orthodox,  in  fact, 
will  Tu^t  admit  that  a  man  can  bo  a  Rus- 
sian at  all,  in  the  true  sense  of  tho 
word,  unless  he  Inis  been  brought  np  in 
the  bosom  of  the  Russian  (ireek  Church. 
Among  the  moujiks  the  term  Nyemetz, 
which  literally  means  German,  is  applied 
to  all  Protestants  of  whatever  nation- 
ality ;  Poliak,  meaning  Pole,  to  all  Ro- 
man (7at holies,  and  Bussurman  (Tarlur) 
to  all  Mussuhuans. 

Now,  the  Ittts^ian  Empire  embraces 
willun  its  confines  millions  of  (lorman, 
Polish  ami  Mussulman  subjecls,  who 
are  aH  supposed  to  be,  and  actually 
are,  loyal   to  the  throne,  but  they  nro 
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iievertlieless  considered  to  be  no  more  Russian  by 
iiijiiiy  of  their  Orthodox  computriote  than  tlie 
t5ioux  Indian  is  considered  bj  ns  to  be  an  Amer- 
ican. The  luifortiniate  truth  is  tliat  tlie  intoler- 
wiice  of  tbe  Orthodox  clergy  has  prevented  tlie  as- 
fiimilation  of  one- fifth  of  the  popnlfition  of  the 
country,  und  its  social  and  politiciil  absorption,  by 
the  nnijority.  Alexander  IL  understood  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  Rituutinu,  autl  hia  attitude  toward 
Liitlierans  and  Catholics  was  most  conciliatory 
during  his  entire  reign.  His  enceessor  thought 
olherwise.  Instead  of  removing  or  neutralizing 
the  religions  differences  of  hia  subjects,  the  lat- 
ter, as  he  coidd  nr»t  proselytise  heretics  by  force, 
strove  at  least  to  compel  them  to  adopt  the  Ian- 
guago  and  edncational  methods  of  the  dominant 
nationality.  The  hardships  of  this  system  were 
moat  felt  in  the  Baltic  provinces,  where  an  intel- 
ligent German  Protestant  population  has  for  cent- 
uries enjoyed  a  large  meastire  of  local  authority  ; 
but  Poland,  Lutheran  eettlenients  in  the  inte- 
rior, and  the  Caucasus,  also  came  in  for  their  share 
of  llussification.  Govern ment  attention  was  also 
<lirectod  to  the  Stundists,  other  diggenters  from 


the  Orthodnx  Church,  and  they,  it  is  paiiifui  to 
Bay,  sufifered  a  gevere  persecutionj  aa  violators  of  a 
fundamental  law  prohibiting  the  conversion  to  any 
straTige  faith  of  members  of  the  Eastern  Orthodoi 
Church. 

Tlie  most  important  of  the  Czar's  repres-sive 
measures  were  those  directed  against  the  Jews, 
over  which  so  much  ink  has  been  spilled.  What- 
ever may  bo  said  both  for  and  against  the  wisdom 
and  liumanity  of  the  partial  expulsion  of  the 
Jew8  from  certain  parts  of  llussia,  no  observer 
can  deny  that  the  C*zar  was  backed  up  in  this  un- 
dertaking by  the  sympathy  of  the  vast  majority 
of  bis  subjects.  The  "Jewish  cancer**  had  al- 
ready eaten  deeply  iiito  the  vitals  of  the  Kussian 
people.  An  impartial  and  painstaking  inquiry 
irrto  the  subject  had  revealed  the  monstrous  in- 
iquities of  the  Jews  and  their  concerted  action 
against  tho  unsuppecting  Gentile  population. 

It  was  shown  that  while  the  Hebrew  popula- 
tion of  Russia  had  produced  only  two  great  men 
to  add  to  the  nation's  roll  of  honor^ — Rubinstein, 
the  mnsieian,  and  Antokolsky,  the  sculptor^* t 
had  ftirnished  to  the  police  registers  an  endles* 
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finmber  of  nsurers,  swin^llers,  abortionists,  Tend- 
ers of  poisonous  liquors,  receivers  of  stolen  gooiin, 
lircbiigs,  coiintcrfeiterd  and  bribe  givers  of  every 
description*  Nine- tenths  of  tbe  corruption  preva- 
lent in  Eiissinn  official  sources  was  traced  to 
Jewish  inQuence  and  example.  Ninety- nine* 
liuiidredtbs  of  tlie  misery  and  penury  to  which 
the  peasant  po|nilation  luul  been  reduced  was 
discovered  to  be  tho  work  of  Jew  nsurers  arid 


views,  subsequently  fonnd  its  way  into  the  Brit- 
ish press  nmler  I  ho  ciiption  of  '*  Another  Anti- 
Semitic  Outrage.'* 

The  principal  accnsation  against  tbe  Jews  was- 
thftt  of  ''solidarity."  It  was  shown  that  tbey 
were  invariably  banded  together  to  work  evil  to- 
the  Gentile,  and  that  no  matter  how  heinous  bis- 
crime  against  the  Gentile  community  the  Jew 
malefactor  could  always  reckon  on  aid  and  com- 
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vodka  sellers  combined.  One  case  was  instanced 
of  a  Ilebrew  peddler  estahlisliing  himself  as  a 
grog-shop  keeper  in  a  small  village  near  Tnla  in 
1881,  and  at  tbe  end  of  nine  months  owning  every 
head  of  live  stock  and  a  third  of  the  real  estate 
in  the  place.  This  worthy,  mIio  was  proved  to 
have  practiced  the  most  ontrageons  deception  on 
his  unfortunate  victims,  was  subaequently  packed 
off  to  his  homo  in  Vilna,  minus  hia  ill-gotten 
gains;  and  his  storv,  enibellished  to  fluit  his  own 


fort  from  bia  coreligionists.  Intellectually  in 
ferior  to  tlie  Slav,  entirely  devoid  of  tbe  lofty 
iileals  that  have  inspired  a  Gogol,  a  Turgnenieff, 
a  Tolstoi,  the  Jew  nevertheless,  by  reason  of  bis^ 
commercial  cunning  and  nn scrupulousness,  bad 
succeeded  ingobhling  np  some  of  the  fairest  jior- 
tious  of  the  country.  That  he  did  not  gobble  np 
what  remained  wns  tine  alone  to  the  late  Czar's- 
timely  action  in  issuing  liis  famous  decree  expel- 
ling by  administrative  process  all  Jews  Avbo  liad 
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cnuso  of  Judaism.     In  fact,  unr- 
ticular  stress  w us  laid  on  the  benef- 
icent  life   work   of  such   disliii- 
giiislicJ  Jewish  citizens  us  Adolpli 
Sntro,  iliG  Soligmaup,  tlie  La'leTi- 
burgs,  the  lielmout^,  Felix  Adler. 
Ksibhis  Gotthc*!!,  Wise  and  Kohkr. 
and  nuiiiy  others,  for  wboni  ihi^r 
(lentile    fellow  citizens  cutPrt.rm 
iiauglit  Ijutreapect,  Atteiitioii  wj»* 
also  called  to  the  many  excellent 
[obiuvv  charitable  nnd  i^elinhislic 
stitiUioiiB  in  this  (^«»tuitry.     On 
^  other  hand>  the  Anicrii'un  rc- 
a  did  not  iislievo  the  Jews  of 
old   charge   of  "solidarity/* 
as  shown  that  in  Nuvv  ^k>\\k 
city,    for    inKtaneu, 
the  nnnibcr  of  Jovts 
-,v.  annually      arrested 

for  arson,  receiving 
^^  stolen  goods,  Hjeft, 

abortion  and   other 
Climes    was    cxtnv 
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ve.^tigaie  the  staltis  of  the  race  in 
the  various  coiinLricg  where  it  en- 
joys full  political  privileges,  and 
that  the  United  States  was  singled 
out  as  one  of  the  countries  par- 
ticularly suited  for^uch  iivvesti^'u- 
tion.  The  suggestion  was  adopt- 
ed, and  several  reports  hare  been 
sent  to  Piusaia  from  here  at  viui- 
ous  intervals  by  the  secret  agenis^ 
ap]minted  for  the  purpose.  If 
any  hopes  were  ever  entertained 
tliat  these  reports  might  tend  to 
alter  the  Czar's  decision  llR-y  ueiv 
doomed  to  disappointnjent.  If 
anything,  the  fants  gathered  ben' 
only  tended  tofnrnish  fresh  nrgii' 
ment  to  the  Atiti-tSemilie  in  fin- 
CTicea  at  the  KnaKian  court. 

The    Anierioan    reports    were^ 
however,  not  wholly  averse  to  the 
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ordinarily  dispropor- 
tionate to  the  number 
convicted,  or  at  least 
sent  to  state's  jvrison. 
and  the  reason  adduced 
was  that,  "thauki  to 
the  help  of  big  corelig- 
ionists, the  Jewish  ras- 
cal escHjies  j^nni^lniuMif , 
providing  hiii  crime  has 
been  committed  ngainst 
u  Gentile/' 

I  liere  translate  an- 
other passage  :  "  The 
methods  of  escape  arc 
variona.     Sometimes 
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as  is  well  known,  tboronglily  reactionary.  Not 
only  did  he  cancel  the  tik»se  isaneil  by  his  ftitlier 
calling  together  a  consultative  ftbaenibly  of  no- 
bles, but  he  greatly  limited  the  powers  of  the 
Zemstvo,  a  communal  representative  body  eome- 
what  resembling  the  various  administrative  local 
boards  in  this  country — supervisors,  freeliolders, 
and  wlijitever  else  they  arc  culled.  The  super- 
vision of  these  local  affairs  was  lieiicefortli  left  to 
the  landed  proprietors,  apjjointed  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  peasants  themselves  were  thus 
divested  of  their  last  vestige  of  atitouomv.  AH 
this  was  truly  discouraging  to  liberal-minded, 
patriotic  ItussiauB  j  and  yet  even  tliey  could  not 
refuse  the  Czar  praise  for  the  rugged  honesty  of 
his  character  or  the  purity  of  his  motives.  Ho 
waa  a  firm  believer,  I  repeat,  not  alone  in  his  di- 
Tine  right  to  occupy  the  tljrone,  but  in  his  duty 
to  live  up  to  the  principles  he  had  laid  down  at  tlio 
start  5  and  wliilo  his  intornal  policy  has  stemmed 
the  current  of  progressive  thought  called  forth 
by  his  father's  liberal  reforms,  lie  at  least  did  not 
leave  his  country  lu  a  materially  worse  situation 
than  when  he  ascended  the  throne.  Despite  the 
famine  and  the  cholera  outbreaks  of  the  last  five 
years,  Russia  is  to-day  more  prosperous  than  she 
has  ever  been  before.  Her  ii nances,  under  the 
able  numagement  of  Messrs.  Buuge,  Vtshnigrad* 
ski  &  Witte,  are  in  a  comparatively  healthy  con- 
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are  invariably  backed  np  by  their  coroligiouista. 
The  American  press  ie  fully  conversant  with 
these  facts,  but  remains  silent,  fearing  to  offend 
the  Hebrevva  who  are  large  advertisers/^ 

The  writer  of  one  of  the  latest  reports  quotes  a 
large  number  of  cases  In  support  of  his  accusa- 
tions.  Among  others,  the  accjuittal,  through  al- 
leged bribery,  of  the  Jewish  actor  Curtis,  placed 
on  trinl  in  San  Francisco  for  murder  ;  the  practi- 
cal accpiittal  in  New  York  city,  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  a  Jcwisli  juror,  of  ex-Wardman 
Levy^  charged  with  bribery  ;  the  miscarriage  of 
justice  in  the  case  of  the  Jewish  assailant  of  Dep- 
uty Marshal  dJoode,  etc. 

To  return  to  our  elieefi — having  disposed  of  the 
CoWee — we  come   to  Alexander  III.'s  moditlca- 
t8  in  the  governmental  eyetenu     These  were. 
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tlitiou,  and  Iter  railroads  exteiid  over  the  most 
pfjjnilntiHl  sections  of  p'nropeiin  lliissia,  while  the 
Trans-Siberiuii  line  i^  rapidly  approaching  com- 
pletion, Her  army  also  is  on  a  Bplendid  war  foot- 
ing, and  her  wwi'^  tlie  third  in  the  world,  both  as 
to  tonnage  ami  excel lenco  of  armament.  To  be 
brief,  the  present  Czar  bii8  received  a  legacy  of 
whioli  he  may  well  be  proud.  What  will  he  do 
wit!i  it  ? 

I  think  it  safe  enough  to  predict  that  the  spirit 
of  optimism  natural  to  youth  will  cause  liijn  in 
the  near  future  to  rebtx  some  of  the  more  strin* 
gent  ineasn res  introduced  dnringliis  father's  reign. 
There  are  already  portentoui*  rnniora  of  an  im- 
pending change  in  the  agrarian  laws,  which  will 
relieve  the  peasants  of  a  ])ortion  of  their  heavy 
burdens.  Not  even  the  most  sanguine  look  for- 
ward as  yet  to  the  convocation  of  a  representa- 
tive assembly  of  nobles,  landowners  and  clergy, 
but  there  is  every  indication  that  the  Zemstvos  will 
eventually  be  reinvested  with  some  of  the  privi- 
leges they  lost  through  Alexander  lll.'s  action. 
From  authoritative  sources  I  have  also  learned 
that  the  attention  of  the  present  Czar  has  been 
called  to  the  glaring  defects  and  abuses  of  the 
Russian  police  system,  A  story  is  current  that 
the  present  EmfHess  herself  was  appealed  to  sev- 


eral days  after  hrr  marriage,  tbrongh  tbe  me- 
diuui  of  lier  own  English  governess,  to  intercede 
on  behalf  of  an  iinfortnnate  student  from  tiu^- 
Baltic  provinces  who  had  been  summarily  exiled 
to  Archangel  for  refusing  to  uncover  himself  a» 
the  imperial  wedding  voriet/e  passed.  His  plea 
of  suffering  from  a  cold  in  the  head  avaih.*d  hini 
nothing,  but  the  Empress's  intercession  did.  lb 
is  also  likely  to  result  in  a  complete  reform  in 
tlie  police  methods  throngliont  the  country, 
Kext  to  the  police  of  New  York,  those  of  »St, 
Petersburg,  and  in  fact  of  all  llussia,  are  the 
moat  corrupt  in  the  world,  and  in  addition  to 
this  they  are  invested  with  powers  wliich  allow 
them  to  exercise  a  moat  atrocious  tyranny  over  a 
large  pro[iortion  of  the  population. 

No  citizen  in  Kussla  is  entirely  safe  from  ilie 
espionage  of  the  dreaded  Third  Section,  and  once 
accused,  however  unjustly,  the  victim  tliula  little 
redress  in  the  courts,  for,  even  if  he  is  acquitted, 
the  police  still  have  the  right,  as  in  the  case  above 
quoted,  to  biinisli  him  by  administrative  proc- 
ess. On  tbe  other  hand,  tbe  levying  of  blackmail 
on  gambling  dens  and  brothels  is  a  recognized 
source  of  income  to  every  chief  of  police.  Th^ 
Ctradonatcl)airjik  (police  master)  of  St.  Peter*>- 
btirg  usually  leaves  office  a  millionaire,  when  ht> 
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leaves  it  ulivo,  not  Imviiig  been  t!is[mBfil  of  by  only  ntttmal,  iheiefore,  thnt  llie  laiter,  once  hav- 
Nihilista  or  quack  dof^tora.  The  reorgiinizntiou  of  inggaineil  Llio  uliip  hiuul,  bhouM  gcu'k  to  retalj- 
the  Iliissiari  police,  if  it  really  occurs,  wilK  in  my  ate  for  past  slights  by  the  drastic  measures  of 
opinion,  result  in  greater  immediate  good  to  tho  Htissificatiori  alreaily  alluded  lo.  It  is  the  hope 
country  than  oven  a  move  iu  the  direction  of  rep-  of  every  sincere  i)a»riot  that  ilie  diflerenccs  wliich 
resetitative  government.  have  somewhat  estranged  the  German  subjects  of 
Another  excellent  sign  of  the  times,  let  us  the  Czar  from  their  fellow  countrymen  of  Ortho- 
hope  an  evidence  of  tlie  fact  that  religioua  intol*  dox  faith  will  now  bo  removed  under  a  mild  and 
crance  lias  seen  its  day  in  the  Czar '-*j  empireria-  liberal  jHDliey  ;.  for,  after  all,  Kussia  slionld  ii-ever* 
the  announcement  ihat  the  Lutheran  ]>astors  forget  tlnit  some  of  her  greatest  sons  first  saw  tlie 
imprisoned  for  violations  of  the  code  relating  to \Iight  of  day  on  that  rocky  cnaat  of  the  BidtieSea. 
the  proselytization  of  membera  of  tlie  Orthodox  '  Andtijow  I  cojue  to  Uie  international  aspect  of 
faitli  have  received  a  full  pardon.  The  treat-  the  great  change  wrought  by  the  haml  of  Deati* 
ment  of  these  men  and  of  the  Srundistd  cannot  be  in  tlie  occupancy  of  Russia's  throne.  The  ques- 
characterized  in  iiny  i)ther  way  tiian  as  religious  lion  all  have  heeji  aekiug  gince  the  accession  of 
persecution,  even  tlnnigh  the  jn'oceedings  ag^iinst  Nicholas  11.  is:  Will  Russia  pursue  her  destiny 
them  were  in  keeping  with  the  law  ;  and  for  that  as  outlined  in  the  more  or  less  apocrypliical 
reason  they  deserve  flie  syni]>athy  we  necessarily  testament  of  IVter  the  Great,  or  will  she  ce:<.se 
refuse  tu  the  Jews,  who,  despite  the  asi^ertions  of  her  march  toward  the  southern  seas  and  renounce^ 
the  llussophobes,  owed  their  expulsion  to  their  all  the  a^piratiotis  of  her  past  ? 
dishonest  jiracticee,  that  and  nothing  else.  There  \\\  spite  of  the  general  tune  of  tiie  Anglo-Rus- 
i.^  no  denying  that  the  Germans  of  the  Thdtio  sian  press  and  the  recent  intereliange  of  conrtesies 
provinces  luu'c  8hown  a  certain  arrogance  In  the  between  the  courts  of  St.  James  and  St*  Peters- 
past  in  their  relations  with  the  Orthodox  Kus-  burg,  I  cannot  permit  njyself  to  believe  that  the- 
eians.  They  were  the  favored  pets  of  all  the  Anglo-Unssian  entfidc  is  anything  but  a  tempo- 
Czars  until  Alexander  III.  came  to  the  throtte,  rary  situation  brought  about  by  the  family  ties 
and  they  made  no  concealment  i>f  their  feeling  of  tliat  unite  the  crowned  herals  of  both  nations. 
Euper*  p:i^v  ov^^r   the   Uussian  population.      It  is  Even  if  tlie  young  Czar  were  desirous  of  curbing 
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the  arnl^ition  of  iiia  Riibjects  to  secure  a  gout  hern 
iiiitiet  for  the  country's  growing  commerco  it  is 
(linibtfnl  wlietlier  he  could  snccessfullv  withsfcand 
rippositioii  toliis  wialiea.  After  uU,  the  Czar,  ab- 
.nulute  iiionarcli  though  lio  be,  rmist  Bometirncs 
bow  to  the  will  of  tlie]mi>ple,  oriit  least  beswiijed 
by  it, 

Alexfiuder  11.  was  n  man  of  pcaceablo  di3i»nsi- 
tioii  and  thoroughly  averse  to  war,  jet  ho  found 


considered,  few,  if  any,  of  whom  are  animated 
by  an  gilt  than  fcoHuga  of  distrust  toward  the 
Britiali  leopard. 

.More  substantial  guarantees  would  be  required 
to  dissipate  this  feeling  tlian  the  mero  protesta- 
tions of  friendship  on  the  part  of  the  British 
royal  family.  The  intrinsic  eelfishiieas  of  Eng- 
land's policy  from  tinio  immemorial  is  a  byword 
in  Itussia.     To  this  day  the  tradition  remains  in 
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it  Jm|>o88ible  to  withstand  lUo  popular  demand 
:for  au  luvosion  of  Turkej  in  ISTT,  Consequently 
iliCM  who  aroiit  present  arguing  that  Kugsia  will 
lieneeforth  be  guided  in  her  course  by  a  regard 
for  Grvat  Britain's  interests,  solely  because  the 
Prince  of  Wales  bus  been  warmly  received  by  his 
boreaToO  ilster-in-law  and  nephew^  will  ere  long 
nliscovcr  that  behind  tho  Czar  there  is  a  nation  of 
^116  hunJretl  and  twenty  millions  of  people  to  bo 


certain  regiments  which  ]>articipated  in  the  dis- 
astrous Anglo- Russian  invasion  of  Holland  iu 
1791^  that  tho  Czar's  soldiers  were  crnellj  sacri- 
ficed during  that  period  by  their  more  cautious 
allies.  The  charge  is  made  that  at  the  battle  of 
Berghen,  on  tho  Peninsula  of  tho  Ilelder,  tho 
Dnkc  of  York  willfully  neglected  to  support  the 
attack  of  the  Hussians  on  the  French  posttton, 
thereby  encompassing  their  defeat  with  temUe 
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loss,  iiiid  i'Vt'iiLiially  liis 
nwTi,  It  luia  been  as- 
Borted  ihiit  tlKMJiike  was 
piqued  \ty  the  Jviisiiiiui 
geiieml*8  uii willingness 
to  uecodo  to  tlu^  Knglitili 
pluii  of  operulioiis,  uihI 
lertnirkeil.  w  lu' n  re- 
rpicatod  to  inhaitee  in 
the  wake  of  bia  iiliii^K, 
thiifc  lio  would  *•  livHt 
gi\*o  these  burUarimia  ii 
lesson  in  civilized  man- 
nois/*  f^iss  til  a  n  a 
niuntli  after  this  episode 
♦the  Ktjt^li^h  general  sigjued  ati  ii^'noiuirnons  eupit- 
nhuion,  and  with  (hew  froui  Holland  with  the  reni- 
timnt  of  Ills  defeated  anny. 

However,  this  incident  is  but  a  detail.  Fiuseiji 
'ha«  had  much  more  glaring  evidence  of  English 
^inplieity.  bad  faith  and  hostility  since  that 
jwriod.  The  horrors  of  the  Crimean  War  are  still 
fresh  in  the  nnnd  of  the  Russian  nation,  but  even 
these  would  be  forgotten  and  forgiven  were  it  tvr»t 
for  Lt>jd  Beaconsfiehrs  action  in  practically 
wresting  from  Russia  s  grasp  tlio  hard-earned 
frnita  of  her  terrible  struggle  witti  Turkey  in 
1877.  This  blow  won  ruled  tlie  country's  pride  as 
much  as  it  affected  her  material  interests,  and  it 
•hiU  rankled  deeply  ever  ^incc  in  the  brea^^t  of 
-every  true  Unssian.  Not  satisfied  with  I  hat  snc- 
cesa,  England  has  since  steadily  opposetl  Kussiaa 
-every  move  for  elbow  room  in  both  Euro[>e  and 
Jlaia — and  by  elbow  room  I  muan  particulurty  the 
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effort  to  eeciire  an  outlet  for  her  merchandise  by 
the  acquisition  of  a  southern  seaboard. 

In  what  way,  may  I  ask,  is  Russia  to  be  bonc- 
fiteil  now  by  an  alliance  with  an  enemy  of  so 
many  years'  standing  ?  Let  us  admit  that  through 
England's  indnenco  the  Dardanelles  may  be 
opcucil  to  Russia's  men-of-war,  such  being  the 
recent  nssnuiption  of  a  portion  of  the  British 
press.  What  advantage  could  possibly  accrue  to 
Hnesia  from  snch  an  arrangement  at  the  otitbreak 
of  a  generjtl  European  war,  with  the  Turk,  who 
holds  the  straits,  ranged  on  the  side  of  Russia's 
foes  ?  It  would  luenn  an  immediate  interruption 
of  communications  between  the  Czar's  fleets  cruis- 
ing in  the  Mediterraueau  and  the  Russian  Black 
ISea  squadro!!.  In  other  words,  the  sop  ET^g^iml 
would  be  (>(Turing  licr  rival  could  amount  to  veiy 
little  indeed  unless  Russia  fulfilled  her  destiny 
by  grasping  and  holding  tlie  Dardanelles  hereelf, 
a  pTfvjcct  towanl  wliicli  John  Bull  must  necessa- 
rily ever  he  hostik\ 

We  have  also  been  told  recently  that  the  gnp- 
posed  Anglo- Russian  eutenfe  relates  to  a  final  de- 
marcatiou  of  the  frontiers  of  the  respective  pos- 
sessions of  l)oth  countries  in  Asia,  Here  again  I 
find  it  difRcult  to  believe  that  Russia  will  agree  to 
renounce  all  her  pretensions  on  territories  claimed 
to  be  within  tlie  sphere  of  British  influence,  or  to 
play  into  the  hautla  of  England  in  the  matter  r f 
the  settlement,  of  the  Chinese  imbroglio.  Russia 
has  every  thing  to  gain  by  an  aggressive  Asiatic  pol- 
icy, and  nothing  to  lose.  England,  on  the  other 
haiul,  possesses  India,  the  priceless  pearl  of  tho 
continent,  and  feels  it  already  slipping  through 
her  ringers.  The  enmity  she  has  fostered  be- 
tween her  Mohammedan  and  Braluniu  popula- 
tion is  proving  a  two-edged  sword  which  will 
soon  be  ttjrned  against  her  own  breast.  Observ- 
ers of  recent  events  in  India  have  noted  the 
growit»g  unrest  of  its  seething  populations,  ntul 
luive  heard  the  multerings  of  a  coniijig  stoini. 
Hundreds  of  Russian  spies,  secret  agents,  ami 
even  nr/euts  pruvocnteur»^  have  been  at  work 
throiighont  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land, 
for  many  years  back,  silently  preaching  the  gos- 
pel of  hatred  toward  the  British  conqueror,  mow- 
ing the  seeds  of  discontent  with  the  present  con- 
dition of  tilings,  and  all  the  while  gathering  anil 
forwarding  every  available  scrap  of  news  and  in- 
formation to  the  home  government  in  St.  Peters- 
burg. The  Mussulman  population  of  India  are 
constantly  under  the  surveillance  of  men  of  their 
own  creed,  subjects  of  the  Czar — Tartars  from 
the  Volga  or  Turoouians  from  Central  Asia.  Lika 
AlikhanoCT,  the  Etusso-Turconmn,  who  instigated 
the  Penjdeh  trouble,  these  men  firmly  believe  in 
tho  union  of  the  Cross  and  Crescent  under  tho 
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banner  of  Llie  White  Czar,  and  Lhcir  zejil  it^  Rrts- 
«ia's  cause  lias  not  been  fouiul  wanting.  Russia 
1ui8  also  rooinuteJ  some  of  her  secret  iigtnts 
fl^niong  Llie  high-caste  liratimins,  who  perform 
dmilar  oflTices  for  her  in  the  mitlst  of  tlie  Brfiii- 
min  portion  of  the  population,  which  latter  is 
■even  more  liostile  to  the  English  than  are  the 
Muestilmaim,  I  have  Ijeard  the  statement  made  hy 
Russians,  and  I  do  not  dotd)t  Its  accuracy,  that,  in 
addition  to  what  she  earned  by  her  theoBophic 
hocus-pocus  wliile  in  India,  ifme-  Bhivateky  de- 
rived a  steady  income  from  the  TJnssiun  Fore!»:n 
Office  for  information  furnished  by  her  regardini,^ 
tlic  poliiical  situation. 

I  do  not  set  myself  np  as  a  defender  of  this  sys- 
tem of  international  espionage  on  Russia's  part, 
Lut  a  la  (flier re  coinme  a  la  (guerre  ;  :tnd,  more- 
over, it  sljonld  not  bo  forgotten  that  she  is  only 
following  the  example  of  England  herself,  which 
■country  has  for  centuriea  supported  small  armies 
of  spies  among  her  powerful  neighbors.  At  thia 
very  day  Russia  is  teeming  with  them.  They  are 
to  be  found  in  every  walk  of  life,  and  arc  engaged 
oatcnaibly  in  every  kind  of  piirsm't.  Under  the 
guise  of  merchants,  teachers  of  the  Kugli^sh  lan- 
guage, coachmen  and  what  not,  tliey  find  an 
«asy  access  into  every  class  of  St.  Petersburg  and 
Moscow  society,  not  excepting  court  circles,  AU 
most  every  family  rtdated  to  the  throne  has  ita 
English  tutors,  butlers,  and  household  servants  of 
both  sexes,  and  what  they  do  not  hear  and  know 
is  simply  not  worth  knowing. 

Tina  game  of  tit  for  tat,  this  mutnal  suspicion 
«nd  distrust  between  the  two  great  ]>ovvers,  has 
been  going  on  ever  since  tl)c  Criuiean  War,  and 
we  are  suddenly  a^ked  to  believe  that  everything  is 
to  be  changed,  and  that  the  differences  of  half  a 
•century,   the  clash  of  vital    interests,  are   to   he 
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eliminateil  by  one  stroke  of  the  pen*  Such  a  re- 
sult seems  incredible  to  me.  An  alliance  with 
Eughuul  can  mean  notliing  to  Russia,  either  as 
reganls  European  or  Asiatic  affairs.  A  mainte- 
nance of  tiie  alliance  with  France,  on  the  con- 
trary, implies  an  eventual  reconstruction  of  the 
map  of  Asia,  with  the  Czar's  empire  extending  to 
the  Indian  Ocean  ami  France's  colonial  posses- 
si  ons  enibraciug  Siam  and  the  southern  portion 
of  the  Chinese  Empire.  It  is  this  dream,  me- 
thiuks,  that  spurred  on  the  late  Czar  to  devote  so 
nmch  time,  attention  and  money  to  the  d evtd op- 
men  t  of  Russia's  sea  power.  These  mighty  iron- 
clads, with  their  marvelous  mechanism  and  terrible 
deatlhdealiug  powers,  were  never  intended  to  lie 
itlly  in  the  harbors  of  Crongtadt.  Lihau,  Sebjiftto- 
jjol  or  Vladivostock.  It  is  to  them,  as  well  us  to 
lier  mighty  army,  that  the  Russian  nation  looks 
hopefully  for  the  extension  of  the  t'Zar's  borders 
to  the  long-yenrned-fnr  southern  scjis.  Until 
this  event  is  accomplished  Russia  and  England 
will  never  really  shake  hands  ! 


CHARACTERISTICS   OF    NICHOLAS    II 


TriE  young  Czar  Nicholas?  Alexandrovitch  has 
been  called  upon  to  assume  the  reins  of  goverti* 
ment  at  a  comparatively  early  age,  since  he  was 
bora  at  St.  Peterslmrg  about  twenty-six  years  ago, 
-or^  to  bo  exact,  on  May  «th  (18th),  1868.  China 
is  the  only  other  great  couutry  governed  by  a 
younger  ruler,  the  Cliinese  Emperor  being  but 
twenty-three. 

Of  the  Czar's  boyhood  and  education  there  is 
little  to  be  said.  His  tutor,  General  Dauilovitcli, 
was  a  highly  accomplished  man,  although  pe- 
•tlantic  and  not  fond  of  science*  Nevertheless  the 
young  Czar  knows  eomethitig  of  science,  while 


his  knowledge  of  modern  hmgnagea  and  history 
is  extensive.  The  Czar  is  thoroughly  well  ac- 
quainteil  with  the  literature  of  France  and  Eng- 
land. Of  French  authors  his  favorites  have  been 
Victor  Hugo  and  Lamartine,  although  while  stlR 
youMg  he  preferred  Jules  Verne  to  atiy  otlier.  Of 
Zola's  work  he  must  have  read  a  good  deal,  for 
the  Huke  of  Sparta  used  to  smuggle  that  author's 
books  into  his  imperifd  cousin's  roonu  He  was 
once  caught  in  tiie  act  by  the  late  Czar,  who 
vented  his  wrath  on  the  poor  Duke  of  Sparta  in 
rigirt  down  earnest  fashion.  Among  the  English 
anthors  appreciated  by  the  C'zar  are  Scott,  Dick- 
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ens  and  Stevenson,  while  liis  knowledge  of 
Shakespeare  is  extensive,  lie  prefers  French 
dramatic  authors  to  English,  and  he  has  hitherto 
never  missed  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  French 
plays  at  St.  Petersburg.  As  a  hmguage  lie  pre- 
fers English  to  French.  This  may  be  because 
during  the  late  Emperor's  life  English  was  the 
home  language  at  the  palace.  Of  classics  ho  was 
taught  nothing  beyond  the  rudiments,  but  in 
civil  law  and  finance  he  had  a  thorough  ground- 
ing. In  1880  ho  entered  an  infantry  regiment  of 
the  Guard  and  served  in  various  capacities,  prov- 
ing himself  a  useful  and  popular  officer.  In  fact, 
it  may  be  said  of  Nicholas  II.  that  he  is  an  amia- 
ble and  scholarly  man  of  a  deciiledly  peaceful 
disposition,  and  imbued  with  a  spirit  much  more 
liberal  than  his  father's.  Nicholas  II.  resembles 
Ilia  late  father  in  one  respect — he  is  reticent  and 
reserved  and  thinks  over  his  plans  himself,  giv- 
ing his  subsequent  orders  with  clearness  and  pre- 
cision. He  is  evidently  guarding  against  any- 
thing which  may  give  an  impression  that  he  is 
being  influenced  by  anyone.  The  first  sign  the 
new  Czar  gave  of  his  independence  was  when  M. 
Pobiedonostzefl!  submitted  for  signature  the  man- 
ifesto. This  document  had  been  drawn  up  by 
the  minister,  who  expected  the  young  Czar  to 
sign  it  at  once.  But  in  this  he  was  disappointed. 
The  Czar  read  it  through,  and  then  had  it  tele- 
graphed to  the  President  of  the  Council  of  Min- 
isters and  to  the  President  of  the  Law  Depart- 
ment. On  receiving  their  replies  and  their  sug- 
gestions the  Czar  went  through  them  carefully 
and  altered  the  manifesto,  rewriting  it  to  a  great 
extent,  so  that  but  little  of  M.  PobiedonostzeflE's 
original  composition  remained. 

Among  other  characteristics  to  be  noted  are 
the  Czar's  affability  and  extreme  fondness  for 
music  and  dancing.  In  fact,  his  lively  disposi- 
tion is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  somewhat 
gloomy  reserve  which  in  recent  years  character- 
ized the  late  Emperor.  Nicholas  11.  is  very  like 
his  mother  in  physique,  and  has  not  inherited 
the  giant  frame  of  his  father.  He  is  about  five 
feet  eight  inches  in  height,  is  broad-shouldered 
and  well  knit,  while  in  face  he  resembles  the 
Duke  of  York.  Ilis  father  personally  interested 
himself  in  his  education,  endeavoring  to  train  him 
]>olitically  for  his  future  responsibilities.  It  has 
been  stated  that  Nicholas  II.  has  been  kept  aloof 
from  state  affairs,  and  that  he  has  hitherto  had 
little  experience  in  such  matters.  This,  however, 
is  not  the  case.  For  several  years  he  has  been  a 
member  of  the  State  Council,  whose  deliberations 
he  has  regularly  attended.  During  the  famine  in 
1891 -'92  he  was  President  of  the  Famine  Relief 
Commission,  a  post  which  was  no  sinecure.     He 


was  also  President  of  the  Imperial  Commission 
for  the  Construction  of  the  Siberian  lUilway. 

In  1890-*91  Nicholas  Alexandrovitch  went  round 
the  world,  visiting  India,  where  he  spent  several 
weeks.  At  Calcutta  he  was  entertained  right 
royally,  and  created  a  good  impression  in  the 
minds  of  the  Viceroy's  entourage.  His  compan- 
ion wjis  Prince  George  of  Greece,  a  young  man 
of  great  stature  and  enormous  strength,  who 
could  beat  even  the  late  Czar  in  some  of  the 
trials  of  strength  of  which  the  latter  was  so  fond. 
Prince  George's  strength  stood  him  in  good  stead 
in  Japan,  when  the  Czarevitch  was  attacked  bj 
an  infuriated  Japanese  policeman.  The  incident 
took  place  at  Otsu,  near  Kioto,  and  was  described 
by  Prince  George  in  a  letter  to  his  father,  the- 
King  of  the  Hellenes.  ''We  passed  through  a 
narrow  street,"  wrote  the  prince,  "decorated  with 
flags  and  filled  with  crowds  of  people  on  both 
sides  of  the  thoroughfare.  I  was  looking  toward 
the  left  when  I  suddenly  heard  something  like  & 
shriek  in  front  of  me,  and  saw  a  policeman  hit- 
ting Nicky  (the  Czarevitch)  a  blow  on  the  head 
with  his  sword,  which  he  held  with  both  hands. 
Nicky  jumped  out  of  the  cart,  and  the  man  ran 
after  him,  Nicky  with  the  blood  streaming  down 
his  face.  When  I  saw  this  I,  too,  jumped  out,, 
with  my  stick  in  my  hand,  and  ran  after  the 
man,  who  was  about  fifteen  paces  in  front  of  me^ 
Nicky  ran  into  a  shop,  but  came  out  again  im- 
mediately, which  enabled  the  man  to  overtake- 
him  ;  but  I  thank  God  that  I  was  there  the  same- 
moment,  and  while  the  policeman  still  held  the 
sword  high  in  the  air  I  gave  him  a  blow  straight 
on  the  head — a  blow  so  hard  that  he  had  probably 
never  experienced  a  similar  one  before.  He  now 
turned  against  me,  but  fainted  and  fell  to  the 
ground.  Then  two  of  our  jinriksha  pullers  ap- 
peared on  the  scene ;  one  got  hold  of  his  legs, 
while  the  other  took  the  sword  and  gave  him  a 
wound  in  the  back  of  the  head.  It  was  God  who- 
placed  mo  there  at  that  moment  and  who  gave 
me  the  strength  to  deal  that  blow ;  for  had  I 
been  a  little  later  the  policeman  had,  perhaps, 
cut  off  Nicky's  head,  and  had  the  blow  missed 
the  assailant's  head  he  would  have  cut  off  mine."' 

Journeying  on  to  Vladivostock,  the  Czarevitch 
turned  the  first  sod  of  the  Trans-Siberian  Rail- 
way, lie  then  proceeded  by  road  to  cross  Siberia 
to  St.  Petersburg,  a  journey  of  some  ^\q  thousand 
miles,  which  did  more  to  make  him  acquainted 
with  the  empire  which  ho  was  to  govern  than 
years  of  study  would  have  done.  Last  year  Nich- 
olas visited  England,  and  was  present  at  the  wed- 
ding of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York.  He* 
made  a  long  stay,  visiting  the  Queen,  who  learned 
to  regard  him  with  special  favor. 


"UELV!" 

Bv  Nora  K»  Marhle, 


A  GAP  of  miles,  of  centuries,  of  solar  systems, 
seeraetl  to  tlie  girl  to  ecpanUe  her  fiom  the  peo- 
ple of  Cur^on  Hill.  Koiigli,  iiiiconth  miners — 
what  possibilities  of  future  happiness  awaited  her 
liere  ? 

Tlie  Diorning  mist,  as  slie  gazed  from  Ijer  open 
window,  traveled  up  the  valley  and  at  lengtti 
reached  the  mountain  tops;  the  breeze  made  its 
own  music  as  it  stirred  tlie  pine  groves  ;  the  birds 
sang,  and  glad  as  the  streams  iii  their  flowiuf^ 
were  the  feathered  creatures  in  their  fiight ;  nil 
tilings  seeniod  moving  on— all — all  but  herself. 

The  girl  clinched  lier  small  red  band  and  shook 
it  at  the  camp  below. 


I  hate  ye  !"  she  exclaimed,  fiercely 


I  hate 


ye  with  all  my  eon  I  !"* 

She  was  bandsomc^  with  a  full,  ripe  beauty, 
alluring  to  the  generality  of  men*  and  though 
she  spoke  with  the  accent  of  the  mountains,  it 
was  greatly  modified.  Uer  voice  possessed  a  soft- 
ness unusual  in  that  region,  and  a  certain  refine- 
inent  of  miiTinor  marked  her  as  superior 
to  ber  class, 

**Good  mornin',  Jliss  Dely/*'  -m 

The  face  which  smiled  np  iit  lier  from 
without  the  window  was  not  a  band- 
Bome  one»  but  every  line  bespoke  an 
honest  nature,  confiding  and  true.  The 
words  were  simple  enough,  but  the  tone 
in  which  they  were  62>oken  nettled  the 
girl. 

"Good  morning*'  she  answered,  la- 
conically, and  feigned  to  he  busy  with 
fiometbing  in  ber  lap. 

He  stood  for  a  moment  irresolute,  de- 
Tonriug  her  beautiful  face  with  bis  eyes, 

**I  he^rd,'^  be  at  length  said,  awk- 
wardly, fiuahing  to  his  brows,  '*that  ye 
— yo  were  goin'  up  to  Virginny  City  fer 
a  Bpell,  ^liss  Dely.     Be  it  true  ?** 

"  Yes/' frigidly,  '*it  is  true;  only,*' 
with  a  tightening  of  the  lips,  -  *  Fm 
goin*  lip  there  fer  good." 

The  color  died  out  of  bis  face  as  he 
repeated  : 

"Fer  good!  Oh,  Miss  llely,  don't 
say  that  I" 

♦She  laughed  ficornfully  as  ber  gaze 
trareled  past  lum  to  the  mountains  be- 
yond, 

^'Ob,  ril  have  to  come  back  on  a  visit 
now  and   Liien,  Flint  Cuiverj"  she  re- 
torted ,  * '  II nicss — — ** 
Vol.  XXXIX.,  No.  2-10. 


lie  knew  what  wsis  passing  in  her  tbonglita. 
Vir^nriia  City,  with  its  pnpidation  of  thousands! 
C  Street,  where  peopk^  from  all  countries  datily 
mingled  and  surged  I  Hhow  windows  gUltenng 
wilh  attractive  wares,  marbled  and  mirrored 
luueh  counters,  luxurious  clubhouses,  and  a  gen- 
eral air  of  wealth  and  display. 

^^Ah!" 

8I10  drew  a  long  l^rcath  of  ecstatic  delight  at* 
the  visions  whicli  her  fancy  saw,  JSatins  and 
laces,  diamonds  and  pearls!  IIow  well  they 
would  become  her  I  Women  less  beautiful  than 
she  rolled  tlirough  the  streets  there  in  their  car- 
riages ;  women,  less  fitted  to  enjoy,  married  men 
with  golden  halns  there  o\cvy  day. 

**  A  bonanza  king." 

She  hnighed  softly.  '*  Why  not  ?"  her  eyes  said, 
''Whvnotr 

*Miely  I" 

IIow  the  gresit  strong  fellow  longed  to  put 
forth   his  rouch  hand  and  touch  the  snnaU  one 


\ 
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LIKE   A   CJHEAT    WATCHDOG    HK   HAD   PACKD 
BEFORE  UER  WIKDOW." 
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upon  tha  window  sill.  But  lie  dared  not — no,  lie 
dared  not.  For  him,  as  well  as  a  score  of  otiier 
rough  miners,  she  had  never  expressed  aught  but 
Bcorn.  lie  would  have  gone  to  the  rack  for  one 
j)res8ure  of  her  moist  re;]  lips,  but — but  she  was 
a  star  away  above  liim  in  Ihe  heavens,  and 
he—; —  Something  suspiciously  like  a  groan 
escaped  his  lips  as,  wiih  his  hat  drawn  low  over 
his  eyes,  he  turned  without  anotljcr  word  and 
walked  on. 

So,  in  a  few  days,  t<»  Virginia  Cily  Delia  Boyd 
w(Mit ;  and,  behind  one  of  those  glittering  show 
cases,  she  caught  tantalizing  glimpses  of  that  gay 
world  which  siie  thought  herself  so  well  Qtted  to 
adorn. 

Stray  wafts  of  those  pleasures  she  had  lunged 
for  came  to  her  at  intervals,  and  from  time  to  time 
rumors  reached  Carson  1 1  ill  of  her  appearance  in 
the  so-called  social  whirl. 

The  hopelessness  of  his  love  and  the  fear  of 
her  scorn  alone  kept  Flint  Culver  from  journey- 
ing to  Virginia  City.  Visions  of  nabobs  vying  for 
her  hand  haunted  his  uneasy  {>illow ;  of  that 
beautifal  face  wreathed  in  smiles;  of  her  eyes 
casting  level  it  glances. 

•'  She'll    marry  one   of  them   fine  gents  afore 

long,"   he   reflected,  **and    I "     The   honest 

fidlow  generally  broke  dowi!  here,  and  groaned  in 
agony  of  spirit. 

*  *  4c  *  4c  « 

*  Dely  !" 

He  couldn't  contemplate  his  wife  without  a 
look  of  incredulous  delight  upon  his  countenance. 
Ji  was  like  a  dre?im  to  sit  and  watch  her  by  the 
lamplight  fashioning  those  dainty  little  garments. 
Dely.  his  wife,  pale  and  listless  to  be  sure,  with 
dark  shadows  beneath  her  lovely  eyes,  but  his  to 
have  and  to  hold  till  death  shou.ld  them  part. 

He  never  could  think  of  those  words  without  a 
tightening  of  the  throat  and  the  thought  of  how 
near  he  had  come  to  losing  her ;  of  how  pale  and 
wasted  she  looked  when,  two  years  after  her  de- 
parture, she  returned  home,  never  to  go  back  to 
the  city  again. 

Like  a  great  watchdog  he  had  paced  before 
her  window  during  that  month  of  illness,  and 
when  at  length  from  the  open  casement  she 
smiled  upon  him  he  felt  his  cup  of  happiness  to 
be  full. 

**  How  ever  I  spunked  up  the  cournge  to  ax  ye, 
Dely,  beats  me,"  he  was  ever  saying,  watching 
her  with  adoring  eyes.  '*  Lord  !  the  very  thought 
of  it  allers  takes  my  breath  away." 

She  stirred  uneasily  to-night  at  these  words, 
but  met  his  glance  with  a  smile. 

*'I  never  bed  no  notion  afore  you  went  up  to 
"nty,  Dely,  that  ye'd  ever  have  me,  but  when 


I  seed  you  come  back  lookin'so  peeked  and  miz- 
zerble,  and  a  patient    sort   of  a  look    in  them 

lovely  eyes,  why "     He  laughed   softly,  and 

shyly  toyed  with  the  little  garment  she  held  in 
her  hand. 

"  Don't,"  his  wife  exclaimed—'*  don't,  Flint,  he 
always  a-harpin'on  that  I  I  was  sick  and  tired  of 
the  city,  and  so " 

**  You  jes' said  *  Yes'  when  I  axed  ye;  end  I 
hope,  Dely — I  hope  ye  ain't  bed  no  call  fer  to  be 
sorry  that  ye  did." 

She  lifted  her  dark  eyes  to  his,  and  slowly  an- 
swered : 

**  Xo,  Flint,  I  hev  bed  no  call  to  be  sorry." 

*■  And  yer  happy,"  wistfully,  ''  ben't  ye,  Dely  ?" 

**  Happier  then  I  bed  thought  of  bein^"more 
slowly  than  before. 

A  man  less  fond  than  her  husband  would  have 
noticed  she  rojdied  more  to  a  question  of  her 
heart  than  to  his:  but  Flint  Culver  was  satisfied, 
and  settled  back  contentedly  in  his  chair. 

'•  When  ye  war  down  to  Virginny  City,"  he  be- 
gan, after  a  long  silence,  **  I  was  sfcerd,  Dely — I 

was  afeerd "    He  broke  off  abruptly,  startled 

by  the  change  in  her  countenance.  *•'  What  is  it  ?" 
anxiously.    **A  pain,  Dely  ?" 

'^l^es,"  wirh  white  lips,  shading  her  face  with 
her  hand,  *'an  awful  pain.  But  go  on,  Flint,  and 
tell  me — tell  me  what  you  was  afeerd  ov." 

"No,"  reflectively  ;  **  what's  the  use?  I  was 
powerful  sot  on  ye,  as  ye  allers  knpw;ed,  and 
when  1  heerd  as  how  ye  war  enjoyin'yeraelf  down 
thar,  and  bavin' lots  of  beaux,  and  all,  it 'most 
sot  me  wild.  But  ye  didn't  marry  none  ov  them 
city  chaps,  ye  didn't,  but  jes'  plain  Flint  Cul- 
ver, what  'ud  go  to  the  stake  fer  ye  to-morrow. 
Lord  !"  leaning  back  and  lovingly  contemplating 
her  bowed  head,  ''however  1  spunked  up  cour- 
age to  ax  ye  I  don't  know.  It  beats  all  creation. 
— it  jes'  does." 

She  leaned  toward  him,  pressing  her  cheek 
softly  against  his. 

"You're  a  good  man,  Flint."  slie  said — "a 
good  man,  and  from  to-night  I  intend  to  be  a 
better  wife  to  ye  than   I  have  been.     I'm — Fm 

gettin'over  them  spells  what  worried  ye,  end " 

She  paused  abruptly,  and  turned  her  face  away 
to  hide  her  tears. 

The  next  morning  she  went  about  her  house- 
hold duties  with  a  song  upon  her  lips  ;  so  rare  a 
thing  astonished,  and  pleased  her  husband,  and 
more  than  once,  after  leaving  the  cabin,  did  he 
turn  and  listen  to  those  cheerful  strains. 

"Happier  then  she  bed  thought  of  bein'." 

He  recalled  her  words  of  the  night  before  with 
a  feeling  of  thankfulness.  She  had  been  so  cold, 
so  reticent,  so  full  of  moods  and  fancies,  that  h.e 
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liati  often  wondered  if  mH  women  were  so  ufter 

'*Tiiey's  cur'iis  critters/' was  liis  usiiul  coiii- 
tiieiit  when  liis  wife  h:ul  one  of  Iier  '*s|ielU," 
**ciir'ug  crittLHS,  1  vow!'*  And  lliungh  at  socli 
time  she  was  restless  find  uDhiippv,  he  never  coni- 
plained. 

Tlie  niorning  wiis  far  advant.'od  when,  still  liurn- 
iniiig  a  lively  air,  she  sorted  liorself  besiile  the 
«cwiiig  basket,  viewing  its  lictip  of  snowy  Hnen 
with  wormudv  [nrde. 

**  Please,  madam- "' 

TJie  sun  was  liigln  and  the  shadow  of  tlio 
^jtoaker  reti(.died  to  where  the  woman  sat.  tShe 
^liivered  slightlVt  but  neither  tnrned  licr  licad  noi' 
made  any  response, 

Didting  liis  bat^  the  man  stepped  aerosH  the 
tbreshohL 

With  a  cry  of  despair  she  sprang  to  her  feet. 

•*  Ned  Woodruff,  what  brings  you  here?*' 

For  a  moment  ho  stared  at  lier  in  aniazernetit, 
then  broke  into  a  coarse  huigh. 

'*  Delia  Boyd,  by  all  that's  good  T'lie  exclaimed. 
-   What  InokV' 

A  didl  red  erept  U\  the  wonniu't?  elieek  aa  he 
resumed  liis  hat  again. 

*•  Yon  can't  stop  here,  not  fer  a  minnte!**she 
exclaimed,  Ijuarettdy,  iis  he  was  about  to  take  a 
chair.  *•  Do  ye  bear,  Ned  Woodrnff  ? — not  fer  a 
fiiinute  !" 

'*J  had  no  idea,*' ho  returned,  grizing  at  h^r 
^admiringly,  **of  bagging  sneh  gamu  wlien  1  ran 
tip  here  for  a  little  shooting.  Yon'vo  grown  hand- 
«onie,  my  girl— almost  as  hamlsorne  as  when  I  first 
knew  you." 

She  strnek  her  hands  despairingly  together  as 
a  cheery  whistle  broke  upon  licr  ear. 

**IIe's  coming!"  all  the  color  dying  out  of  her 
face.     "  My  (fod,  he's  coming  !'* 

the  man  silked,  witli  an  evil 


Who's  coming 


Flint  Culver,  my  bus* 


«mile-     *  *  Yon  r — yon  r— 

*'  Jlottband/'  teinlerlv 
l»and." 

A  low  wliistle  broke  from  his  lips 

**And  so  you  are  married,  Delia  !     W' ell,  well  !" 

8he  grasped  him  by  the  sleeve,  a  si  a  inhering 
lire  in  her  eyes, 

*'Ye  must  get  nwi  of  here.  Neil  Woodrnff," 
tnenacingly,  **  before  he  conies — do  ye  htar  ?" 

lie  lauglied  insolently. 

"No;  I  jn^efer  to  stay  and  be  introdncetl  to 
3'otir  hnsband.  I'm  an  ohl  friend  of  yours,  you 
linow,  from  Virginia  City,  and " 

Tbe  whistle  sounded  nearer  and  nearer. 

She  fell  on  her  knees. 

**For  rjod's  sake,"  cntreatiugly,  "go,  and  I'll 
jiieot  ye— anywhere— any wliere  but  here  T' 


He  reflected  a  moment,  bis  bold  eyes  srudying 
her  attentively, 

**  Well,  that's  only  friendly/'  moving  as  he 
spoke  Jriward  a  rear  door.  **  I'm  anxious,  now 
tliat  I  have  seerj  you  once  more,  Delia»  to  talk 
over  old  times,  ileet  me,  then,  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, by  the  great   pine  overlooking   Dead   Man's 

Gorge,    Prompt  ten,  my  bean  I  y,  or- "  A  mean* 

ing  smile  in  the  direction  of  the  wldsiier,  and  he 
was  gone. 

Flint  Culver  wtitched  his  wife,  as  she  silently 
prepared  tbe  noonday  meal,  witli  a  puzzled  air. 
Jler  eyes  gleamed  strangely,  and  a  red  spot  on 
either  eht'ck  betokened  undue  eun>tion. 

♦'Another  *  spell,'"  thought  the  [ioor  fellow, 
**  Lord,  and  I  bed  hoped  she  war  clean  over 'em  ! 
\Vomeu  is  ciir-ns  critters;  there's  no  countirr'fer 
*crn  nohow.  This  mornin'a-Ktngin"  like  a  l)ird,  and 

iinw *'  He  paused  in  his  reflections  to  look  out 

of  the  window. 

**  That's  tlie  second  ttme.'Mie  muttered  aloud, 
viewing  Ned  Wood  ruffes  departing  figure,  *•  that 
I've  seed  that  city  chap  tins  morn  in*,  tiunnin' 
in  the  neiglibfU'liood,  in  conise."  But  as  l)e]ia 
Tnaile  no  reply,  nor  stepped  to  the  winduw  to 
view  the  straivgcr,  he  rehip.^ed  into  silence. 

With  a  pang  at  bis  lieait  he  rnjtfd  the  abhtnice 
of  tbe  sewing  basket  that  evenitkg. 

**  Ain't  ye  well,  Dely  ?"  he  inrpured,  anxiously, 
as  she  sat  a[>art,  moodily  gazing  out  into  the 
night. 

**  No,  Flint,"  with  something  like  Ji  sob  in  her 
voice,  *•  I  don't  feel  well,  and^ — and  Tve  been 
thinkiir  I'd  like  to  run  over  to  mother's  fer  a 
spell.  Yon  won't  mind  ?"she  [deaded^  rising  ami 
leaning  over  his  chair^ — *'you  won't,  just  for  a 
day  or  two,  Flint?'' 

The  adoring  fellow  laughed  softly, 

**  Why,  no— not  fer  a  day  or  two,  Dely.  Tlnr»k 
of  Ibe  many  days  I  done  withont  ye  afore  we  were 
spliced.  Lord  1  bow  e?er  I  spunked  up  courage 
to  ax  ye  I  can't  tell*'  And  be  drew  Iier  bead 
down  and  kissed  her  tenderly. 

The  dial  of  the  clock  marked  **ten"  the  next 
morning  ere  Delia  Cnlver  was  rtady  to  leave  the 
house.  She  cast  no  glance  behind  her  when  once 
she  bad  closed  the  door,  but  wi[h  unfaltering 
step  and  a  resolute  look  u[ion  her  pale  f:iee  took 
the  path  which  led  up  the  monntain. 

Tu'enty-four  liours !  They  seemed  years  to 
Flint  Ctiher  in  his  lonely  cabin,  but  with  a  happy 
conscionstiess  that  the  visit  home  bad  some  con- 
nection with  those  little  garments  in  the  basket, 
be  bided  her  return. 

How  handsome  she  looked  !  Her  husband 
stared  at  her  in  adoring  wonder  a^  she  crog^^ed 
the  threshold  of  tbe  cabin  once  more.     A  li^ht 
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lie  had  never  seen  before  glowed  in  her  dark 
eyes ;  a  feverish  flush  dyed  l^er  iisiially  pule 
cheeks,  and  the  look  with  whicli  she  greeted  him 
set  all  his  pulses  into  motion. 

"  Yer  visit  has  done  ye  a  power  of  good,"  ho 
said  that  evening  as  she  sat  on  a  stool  at  his  feet 
— "a  power  of  good.  Dely/^ 

She  looked  up  at  liim  with  a  peculiar  smile 
upon  her  lips. 

**  You  believe  I  love  ye,  Flint  ?"  she  said,  after 
a  long  silence.  **  Whatever  happens,  you'll  al- 
lers  believe  that  ?" 

"Don't  V  ho  pleaded,  a  choking  sensation  in 
his  throat — '*  don't,  Dely  I  Yer  trial  is  a  long 
way  off,  and " 

"Trial  I"  she  repeated,  with  a  start — "trial  I'' 

He  nodded  toward  the  sewing  basket  in  the 
C5orner. 

"To  be  sure,"  with  a  nervous  little  laugh — 
*'to  be  sure!*'  and  reaching  up  for  his  rough 
hand,  pressed  her  cheek  softly  upon  it. 

That  night  Flint  Culver  thought  his  cup  of 

happiness  full. 

4c  *  «  *  «  * 

From  his  bed  of  vapor  the  next  morning  the 
Run  rose  with  a  warm  smile.  Motionless  was  the 
air,  full  of  low  humming  sounds  pleasant  to  hear. 
The  naked  trees  seemed  to  take  on  a  rapt,  ex- 
pectant look,  and  over  Dead  Man's  Gorge  the 
buzzards  hovered  low  with  vibrating  wing :  a 
soft,  warm,  brooding  day,  in  keeping  with  the 
mood  of  Flint  Culver. 

"I'm  a-mind,"  said  he,  looking  out  over  the 
mountains,  "fer  a  tramp  ter-day.     I'll  take  my 

gun    and Why,    Dely,"    alarmed    at    the 

change  in  his  wife's  face^  "what*s  the  matter 
with  ye  ?" 

"Nothin',"  struggling  with  her  emotion — 
"nothing;   only — only,   Flint,    I   hev  a   notion 

that — that — if  ye  go  huntin'  to-day  youll " 

She  stopped,  and  buried  her  face  within  her 
hands. 

lie  laughed  good-naturedly. 

"Wimmen  do  hev  sich  fancies,"  he  said,  strok- 
ing his  tawny  beard,  "there's  no  keepin'  up  with 
'em.  W^hatever  do  ye  think,  Dely,  kin  happen 
to  a  great  strappin'  feller  like  me  ?''  And  kissing 
her  reassuringly,  he  shouldered  his  gun  and  de- 
parted. 

She  stood  in  the  doorway  and  watched  his  fig- 
ure disappear  from  sight.  He  turned  more  than 
once,  and  never  till  his  dying  day  did  he  forget 
her  look  and  attitude. 

"God!"  she  exclaimed,  in  agonized  tones,  as 
he  took  the  road  to  the  mountain.  "  God  !**  und 
with  despairing  eyes  turned  to  her  household 
daties  again. 


Slowly  dragged  the  morning  hours.  Noon  cam& 
and  passed. 

One !    Two ! 

Fascinated,  she  watched  the  clock. 

Three ! 

"  I  must  go,"  she  then  said.     "  I  must  go." 

W^ith  the  look  of  one  taking  leave,  perhaps,  of 
all  that  was  dear,  she  glanced  about  the  homely 
room.  Every  article  upon  the  cheap  bureau  she^ 
raised  and  pressed  to  her  lips  ;  every  chair,  every 
bit  of  furniture  she  touched  with  a  loving  hand^ 
and  then  beside  the  sewing  basket  she  knelt  with 
outstretched  arms. 

Not  a  sound,  not  a  sob  escaped  her  lips  ;  a  mo- 
ment thus,  then  she  arose,  and  without  another 
glance  about  the  room  went  out  and  softly  closed 
the  door. 

Along  the  path  her  husband  had  taken  that 
morning. she  went  with  unseeing  eyes.  Blind  to 
the  beauty  about  her,  deaf  to  the  soft  soughing^ 
of  the  pines.  On  and  on,  driven  by  a  power  she 
could  not  resist  to  that  ledge  of  rocks  frowning- 
over  Dead  Man's  Gorge. 

"  Dely  !" 

Beneath  that  sturdy  pine,  straight  and  inflexi- 
ble as  iron,  her  husband  stood,  his  face  white,, 
rigid,  terrible.  He  held  something  within  his 
hand,  which,  at  the  sight  of  her  white  face,  he- 
hastily  concealed  in  his  breast. 

"Thar — thars  a  man  down  in  the  gorge,"  he- 
said,  hoarsely  —  "a  dead  man,  Dely!  Did  ye 
know  it  ?'* 

She  stood  speechless,  the  shadow  of  doom  npoi> 
her  face. 

"I  wouldn't  hev  axed  ye,"  he  continued,  sav- 
agely, withdrawing  his  hand  from  his  bosom, 
"of — ef  I  hadn't  found  this  here  piece  of  th& 
gown  I  bought  ye  myself,  Dely,  clutched  tight  in 
the  feller's  hand." 

With  a  despairing  cry  she  fell  in  an  agony  of 
supplication  at  his  feet. 

"I  didn't  mean  fer  to  do  it,"  she  moaned,  her 
arms  about  his  knees — *'I  didn't  mean  fer  to  do 
it.  He  was  comin'  between  you  and  me,  Flint — 
he  was ;  and  oh,  I  had  come  to  love  you  so^to 
love  you  so  !" 

"Don't  tech  me,"  fiercely  tearing  himself  from 
her  embrace — "don't  tech  me,  woman,  till  all's 
cleared  up  atween  us  !    Thar  s  somethin'  I've  got 

to  know,  and  if — if  ye  .hev  deceived  me  I'll " 

lie  stopped,  choked  with  passionate  rage. 

"I  didn't  mean  fer  to  do  it,"  she  repeated, 
stunned  by  his  manner  and  words — "I  didn't 
mean  fer  to  do  it.  He  threatened  to  tell  you, 
Flint — he  threatened  to  tell  you  all,  unless — oh, 
I  railly  didn't  mean  fer  to  do  it !" 

•'It's  not  that,"  savagely.     "I'd  her  lied  to 
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kill  the  vartnint  nivself,  nios' probable^  Bome  day. 
No,  tt*8  not  that,  but^but  vrbiit  went  on  afore." 

*' I  (luVu't  mean  to  kill  liim.'' elie  wont  on  re* 
pealing — "I  didn't,  llo  langbed  ;it  my  lovo  fcr 
JO,  and  when — when  ho  pnt  his  wicked  face  to 
mine  I  pnshed  liini  from   mo  — go,  and  he  fell 

backward,   and     oh  !    oh -*'     Agonizing    eoba 

chnked   ftirllier  ntlerancc. 

**  ICa  not  that  ez  troubles  me,  I  tell  ye  !*'  fiercely 
— "  f  tell  ye,  woman,  it's  not  that  I  It's  what  went 
on  afore  ve  tnarrietl  me,  that*g  what  I  want  ter 
know/* 

She  bnried  her  qnivering  face  in  her  handg. 

*'  Don't  auk  me  T  pieadinglv — '*  oh,  Flint,  don't 
me  r 

lie  graspetl  her  ronghly  by  tlie  arm  ami  drag- 
ged her  to  her  feet. 

•'Then/'hia  face  like  a  demon's,  "youVe  been 
nolhin'btitalie  to  me — a  brazen,  livin'lie  !  Ye'll 
admit  that,  won't  yc  ?" 

She  raided  her  head  and  looked  at  Jiini  sorrow- 
fuHv. 


**  Ko,  Flint  Culver  ;  I  havo  been  to  ye  n  faith- 
ful,  loviu'  wife,   and    that  yon   know- — that   toul 

know," 

He  did  know  it,  and  that  fact,  conpled  with  an— 
other,  visibly  softened  and  toncheti  him. 

With  a  gleam  of  hope  in  her  eyes  she  threw" 
herself  once  more  at  his  feet. 

"  I  have  loved  ye,"  she  snbljed^"  I  have  love^l 
ye,  Flint,  gooil  and  true.  Say  ynu  believe  thar  — 
oh,  gay  yon  believe  that  ?" 

**I  do  believe  it.''  after  a  panse,  a  note  of  teti- 
derness  in  his  voice— "I  do  believe  it,  Itnt 
then,"  his  glatice  falling,  unhappily,  upon  that 
gaping  rent  in  her  dress,  "ye  told  that  more'tt 
once  to  t!mt  city  chap  down  in  the  gorge.  Go**" 
all  his  wild  rage  re  turnings* 'go  down  and  tell 
it  to  him  again  V* 

She  made  no  effort  to  save  herself  as  she  went. 
backward  over  tlio  ledge. 

**  I  did  love  ye,"  with  a4a9t  look  into  bU  fenr- 
stricken  face— **  I  did  love  ye,  Flint,  gowl  aniL 
true/' 
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WINTER    DOWN    SOUTH— FA'ENING. 

Uy  ICiiiKi,  II/vnoN  Lkitnm* 


Tmu  jKiplar  trees  are  sighing 
With  the  paftfiioii  of  the  gid« 

Aa  it  ptiBsid,  tbt»ir  wet  k'Hv«*8  Jryiu^. 

WliiftjiMPTiiig — whisi>pririg,  '^  Y»'  lire  dyinifl' 
Till  thpv  sbh^rtnl  abil  tiirnnl  puIi^ 


Ami  tli<i  oitk'ft  loug  brtim'li****.  rrarhin^ 

Rfire  ami  empty  overlifud, 
Iiupattfub  of  Titiu-'8  tciiehmg. 
Are  like  treiiililitif»  arms.  bt-etHohitig 
F'^^  tbeir  Iretisnri^H  lost  am!  cl*'ad- 


liiiwn  tlie  yellow  iemves  cohch*  Milling 

Witbotit  A  crink  or  SDitml, 
Where  Ihe  JA»miue  viiie«  lie  trnilini^», 
Wiud  Hwc'pt,  and  tt»rn.  bewailmg 
Summer's  nitu  all  urnuniL 


Jnst  the  pine's  gre»  n  i>lnmefi  are  swaying 

Tlir«ngh  thn  chill  but  Hiiulifc  iiif— 
And  the  wince's  soft  fing+^ra  strftyitig 
Through  their  green  hiiq)  RtringB,  arc  |)lMyiu|^ 
Nifctnre's  **Miser<*re"  tber.\ 


Evi'ty  bourt  Imtb   its   N^nreiulnT, 

WbiT+i  thv.  ujtkIh  of  Miiiiory  H\vr"ii 
And  IIm"  favi'K  we  ntoeriiUpr 
Shine  frnm  nut  tin*  ilyiiiij  fiiilnpr, 
AutI  bwt  vni(M?s  lidiiiit  our  hW]i 


Till'    STORY    OF 

Hv  TiiK 

The  recent  hitrotliicliuii  of  the  silk  industry 
to  a  purt  *>l  the  Roman  Campngna  hitlierto  ilc* 
eerted  and  very  near  Rome,  where  tlio  new  cor- 
parfitioTi*a  buildings  will  bo  Gfitabliabed,  is  an  im- 
portjint  and  gignificant  fact  in  Italian  commercial 
111  Jitters.  It  01  onus  that  Italy,  aroused  to  tbo  in- 
jiTStico  of  otlicr  Cdiintrieg  appropriating  ber  rich 
and  beautiful  wares  to  thenisLdves*  without  giv- 
ing ber  a  tithe  of  the  credit  that  is  wholly  liers, 
la  ahont  to  assert  ber  rights  in  this  as  in  other 
commercial  matters ;  ihat  the  rich  and  exquisite 
fabrics  which  have  gone  from  Kiiro^iean  sellers 
to  our  own  markets  stamped  with  tbc  names 
of  other  conntrie?,  that  have  really  represented 
ordy  the  ''middle  man."  will  hereafter  bear 
Italj's  own  name;  that  the  fabnluns  prices  made 
by  this  same  '* middle  man'' will  bo  as  greatly 
decreased  while  Italian  industry  will  be  propor- 
tionately angmented  ;  that,  proper  commercial 
arrangements  having  been  established  in  Italy's 
capital,  these  important  commercial  transiictioits 
will  take  place  with  Italy  herself ;  that  Italy  is 
waking  np  to  such  an  appreciation  of  her  com- 
nuTcial  and  industrial  capacities  as  she  has  never 
had  before,  and  in  a  way  that  will  do  more 
to  Hll  ber  treasnry,  and  more  substantially  and 
sjitisfactortly,  thati  any  h^nn  she  conid  obtain  on 
even  llie  most  friendly  terms.  Rome,  so  near 
the  centre  of  Northern  and  Sontiiern  Italy *8  silk- 
raising  districts,  is  the  proper  centre  of  this  busi- 
ness, not  only  l>ecanse  of  its  positioTi.  but  because 
it  pnts  and  keeps  this  business,  which  means  fo 
mncb  to  the  country  where  it  is  nnquestionably 
carried — as  has  been  proved  by  fainons  scientists 
— to  the  greatest  perfection,  directly  before  the 
notice  of  the  conntry's  legislators  and  commercial 
powers. 

The  chief  silk-raising  districts  of  Italy  are  near 
the  hikes — especially  Como — and  in  the  exirenio 
north,  where  is  situated  one  of  the  most  beanti- 
fill  provinces  in  the  world — ^  the  province  of 
VenetO'fiOmbardo,  just  this  side  the  mountains 
from  Trieste.  The  whole  provineo  is  fair  and 
beautiful,  but  its  garden  is  the  country,  or 
'*  Paese,*'  as  the  Italians  call  such  a  division — 
neither  province  nor  conn  try,  but  something  be- 
tween the  two — of  FriuH.  It  is  a  territory  of 
gentle  nndnlations,  richly  wooded,  and  of  broad, 
fertile  plains,  rollitig  gently  down  toL^etlier  from 
the  foot  of  the  bob!  and  rugged  Carnian  and 
Julian  Alps  and  the  snow*capped  Dolomites,  that 
make  the  loveliest  of  amphitheatres  for  this  bean- 
tifid    tract,  to  the  silver   line   of   the   Adriatic, 


THE    SILKWORM. 

J  Tracv. 

that  forms  its  far-distant  base.  Every  hilltop 
of  Friuli  is  crowned  with  historic  ruins  ;  every 
valley  ha3  been  the  scene  of  some  historic  action  ; 
there  is  not  an  inch  of  Friulian  territory  but  ia 
devoted  to  somo  progressive  industry  ;  tliere  ts 
not  a  custom  nf  its  )>eo[ile  but  is  simple  and  real 
and  pictnrescpie  ;  there  is  not  a  system  of  healthy 
co-operation  but  has  found  its  way  to  and  taken 
firm  hold  in  Frinli ;  many,  indeed,  hare  origi- 
nated there  ;  its  indjlemeii,  its  great  land  proprie- 
ors,  its  peasants  and  its  operatives  all  work  to- 
gether, in  delightfid  barnn^ny  and  with  united 
interests*  for  the  best  tlevelopment  of  the  fair 
land's  rich  resotircea.  We  owe  at  least  a  score  of 
beantifnl  i>rodnction3  to  Frinti;  but  as  tliese  pro- 
ductions have  como  to  us  ihrongh  other  markets, 
they  are  commonly  known  by  the  names  of  the 
places  where  these  nnirkets  are  situated. 

Chief  among  Friulian  indui?ti  ies-  — cliief,  in- 
deed, among  all  the  industries  of  Italy — are  the 
silkworm  culture  and  the  silk  trade  8urprisiug 
as  it  may  seem,  more  than  one- fourth  of  the  silk 
commerce  demands  annually  coinos  from  Italy, 
and  a  greater  part  of  tliis  is  from  Friuli.  None 
of  tlie  varied  occupations  of  the  Frinliani'  is  so 
dear  to  them  as  agriculture  and  those  pursuits 
tliat  include  agriculture*  Nature  ^eetns  to  have 
vied  with  herself  in  pouring  out  tfie  richest  stores 
of  her  richest  fruits  here  ;  peasants  and  conta- 
dini  cherish  and  cultivate  these  fruits  with  loving 
pride,  and  wealthy  proprietors  strengthen  and 
foster  this  pride  in  every  kind  an<l  h)yal  way. 
Foremost  in  the  class  of  agriculture  and  indus- 
trial promoters  was  the  Conimandatore  Pecite, 
who  bequeathed  a  generous  sum  to  the  develop- 
ment of  Friulian  S'.il  antl  Friulian  industry.  lie 
provided  that  the  income  of  this  sum  was  to  be 
used  for  the  imiintenance  of  free-lecture  courses 
to  be  given  to  the  farmers  by  the  most  skilled  and 
scientific  agriculturists,  both  general  and  special ; 
the  lectures  were  to  be  subscr|uently  published  in 
easy  language  and  in  pamphlet  form  for  gratui- 
tous distribution  among  the  attendants.  The 
Pecile  income  was  also  to  provide  new  and  iuj- 
portant  agricultural  implemehts  and  accessories, 
to  be  placed  at  the  disposition  of  the  working 
agriculturists;  in  the  estabiishment  of  competi- 
tive agricultural  fairs  and  exhibits,  with  substan- 
tial prizes  of  seed  and  tools  and  other  agricultund 
hel[)8,  and  money. 

The  people's  natural  love  for  agriculture  has 
been  stimulated  by  liealthy  em  id  at  ion  in  every 
posaibie  branch,  but  especially  in   mulberry  raia- 
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tlieir  devotion  to  tlio  profession  tliat  notirialiea 
and  takes  from  a  tiny,  fragile  creature  the  softest 
and  richest  and  daintiest  clotliiiig  of  fasliion's 
leaders. 

The  centre  of  the  silkworm  industry  in  Frinli 
is  the  pretty  little  town  of  Fagagna,  a  clean^  tidy, 
happy  little  place  of  some  52,500  inhabitants^  nioro 
thanone-hnlf  of  whornare  Bilkworni  growers;  and 
the  centre  of  tlie  silkworm  industry  in  Fagagna  is 
the  house  of  the  institution  I  have  referred  to — 
the  Co-operative  Silk  Company  of  Friuli.  It  is  an 
airy,  cheery,  two-story  huihiiug,  furnisiied  and 
fitted  with  every  necessary  accessory  for  tlio  busi- 
ness. As  the  men  take  pride  in  their  mulberry 
trees^  so  tlie  women  love  and  take  pride  in  the 
eilkwoiin  culture  itself,  treating  every  phase  of 
tlie  little  creature's  existence  with  the  utmost 
skill,  and  humllijig  eggs,  niothf?,  worms  and  silk 
with  as  artistic  a  toucli  as  tlie  lacemakers  of  Bn- 
rauo  or  the  crystal  artisans  of  Venice  bestow  upon 
their  own  delicate  wares.  This  is  another  great 
factor  in  the  production  of  silk  in  Friuli  that 
raises  the  aggregate  of  resulia  to  such  an  enor- 
mous figure  there,  for  while  whole  tracts  of  de- 
fective cocoons  are  found  in  other  silk']»roducing 
countries,  nearly  every  cocoon  is  absolutely  per- 
fect here. 


ing  and  silkworm  cure  and  improvement  since  the 
great  physician  aud  scientist  Pasteur,  who  made 
Frinli  his  own  ground  of  study  from  18t^5  to 
1B70,  declared  it  **tho  place  of  phicus*'  for  "  Ba 
chicoltura"  (silkworm  culture),  ami  for  the  best 
cultivation  of  the  mulberry  shrubs  aud  trees, 
whose  perfection  meaiis  bo  much  in  tliis  delicate 
science.  The  men's  special  part  of  the  imlustry 
is  the  care  of  the  mulberry  trees,  whictj  must  be 
epadcd  and  weeded  coustaully,  ami  carefully  cn- 
riclied  in  spring  and  in  autumu.  There  is  the 
greatest  ambition  among  these  uien  to  produce 
each  the  longest,  straiglitestand  most  symmetrical 
rows  of  trees,  covered  with  the  greenest,  richest 
«nd  juiciest  foliage  at  exactly  tlio  same  time.  It 
time  permitted  we  might  make  a  long  study  of 
the  mulberry  culture  here^  It  is  extremely  in- 
teresting, but  not  perhaps  so  idyllic  as  the  study 
of  the  worm  itself  as  we  nuiy  consider  it  in  the 
moat  minute  detail  in  the  building  of  the  co 
operative  silk-culture  institution  established  in 
IhJs  district  since  Pasteur*s  dictum  ;  it  is  quite  as 
thoroughly  understood  here,  too,  as*  are  the  se 
erets  of  mulberry  growing  in  tlie  Friulian  fields. 
It  is  these  two  facts  that  have  combined  iti  pro 
ducing  such  an  immense  quantity  of  silk  in  this 
little  territory — always  taking  into  consideratiojv 
the  marvelous  temperature  and  sunshine,  the 
artistic  diBpositiou  of  tho  people  of  Friuli,  and 
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One  of  t!ie  most  curious  parts  of  the  whole  silk- 
worm story  itJ  how  the  little  creatiire  escaped  from 
China,  where  for  ceiitiirieg  upon  centurit^s  it  was 
so  zealously  guarded  that  any  }>erson  sygpectcd  of 
«veii  an  attempt  at  exportation  was  instantly  pot    spreiid  quickly  tbroiigli  Turkey  and   penetrated 


Lion,  or  even  6»ir- 
pieion,  won  hi  tucnn 
instant  cieatlh  Aft- 
er the  hollows  in  the 
walking  sticks  had 
been  filled  they  were 
secnrely  sealed  and 
the  outward  jonrney 
commenced.  T  h  o 
vicissitudes  a  n  d 
mananivres  of  these 
rnonk^  would  make 
a  long  hut  intense- 
ly iuterestiiig  story 
which  we  may  not 
now  stop  to  study. 
The  Roman  Km- 
peror  was  so  delight- 
ed Willi  tfie  gift  and 
the  information  that 
eume  with  it  that 
he  itnmedtately  de- 
voted himself  to  the  stmly  of  how  it  could  best 
be  utilized  ;  and  be  did  this  so  efficiently  that  the 
culture  of  the  worms,  begitniing  in  Coiisfcanti- 
nople,  the  seat  of  Itomat)  government  in  the  East. 


to  death.  It  was  in  A.  D,  550  that  two  monks  who 
had  been  sent  to  Cliimi  as  missionaries  from 
Rome,  and  who,  by  virtue  of  their  oJllce,  were 
billowed  the  uuusual  privilege  of  free  passage 
among  the  people,  decided  that  a  quantity  of 
silkworm  eggs  wonld  be  an  appropriate  gift  to 
the  then  great  ruler  of  the  Orient,  Justinian. 
Tiie  svUo  monks  eau'  the  marvelous  power  for 
wealth  that  lay  in  these  little  creatures,  and  felt 
intuitively  how  perfectly  the  soft  climate  of  tlieir 
own  Italy  was  adapted  to 
their  culture.  Very  atten- 
tively,  though  secretly,  they 
observed  every  step  in  the 
process  of  their  propagation, 
until  they  had  mastered 
every  one  of  their  secrets  ; 
and  then,  as  the  time  of 
their  service  drew  near  its 
<5lose,  they  hollowed  out 
their  large  and  heavy  walk- 
ing sticks,  and  watching 
their  opportunity  from  time 
to  time,  added  now  a  littk^ 
and  then  a  little,  until  the 
hollows  were  filled  with  silk- 
worm eggs.  IIow  stealthily 
they  worked  can  scarce  be 
imagined,  for  tlie  brave 
monks  knew  that  detec- 


into  Greece,  establishing  itself  so  firmly  iu  the 
soiithoru  part  of  Greece  that  its  name  wtxs 
changed  from  reloponnesus  to  Morea,  the  Latin 
name  for  *•  mulberry,"  From  Turkey  and  Greece 
the  (to  lands  outside  China)  new  industry  wound 
its  way  into  Africa  and  Spain,  and  then  into 
Sicily  and  the  Italian  maiuhind.  It  went  the?ice 
to  France  in  1840,  and  tlien  extended  tu  Kiigland, 
Germany,  Switzerland,  the  Netherlands,  and,  fi- 
ludlVt  liussia.    But  its  culminating  point — ^tlmt  in 
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which  its  richest  and  greatest  development  took 
place — was  Italy.  Its  time  is  revealed  in  the 
poetic  words  of  an  Italian  scliolar  who  said  : 
'*The  news  of  the  discovery  of  America  reached 
the  Old  World  clad  in  silk  from  the  Orient,  both 
voyaging  in  diametrically  different  directions  and 
meeting  in  Italy."  It  was  not  nntil  this  centnry, 
however,  that  the  importance  of  and  resonrces 
for  silk  cnltnre  began  to  be  nnderstood  in  Italy 
in  snch  a  way  as  has  led  to  its  present  immense, 
pei-fect  development.  This  eventuated  through 
the  influence  of  one  of  the  heads  of  the  powerful 
and  ever-progressive  famiglia  (family)  Dandolo, 
of  Venice,  who  establislied  inmself  in  Varesc,  near 
the  Lake  of  Como  ;  from  him  the  country's  early 
eilkmakers  and  cnltivators  were  known  as  Dan- 
doliere. 

Now  for  the  study  of  the  worms  themselves. 
Most  of  the  Fagagna  culture  cocoons  are  handled 
in  the  co-operative  building,  because  it  is  so  per- 
fectly adapted  to  the  business,  both  as  regards 
position  and  fittings  ;  but  in  some  cases  the  en- 
tire culture  of  the  worms  and  the  primary  care  of 
the  cocoons  are  intrusted  to  the  peasants  with  ad- 
mirable results.  The  moth  is  so  capricious  as  to 
the  time  of  its  birth  that  it  refuses  to  come  to  the 
light  at  any  other  hour  than  from  three  to  seven 
in  the  morning.  The  majority  of  cocoons  allot- 
ted to  this  part  of  the  business  are  arranged  on 
twine  strings  fastened  at  the  top  and  bottom  of 
wooden  frames  or  screens  with  three  or  four  folds 
or  leaves,  and  with  two  divisions  to  each  fold  ; 
the  strings  are  placed  just  far  enough  apart  for 
the  cocoons  not  to  crowd.  The  day  and  even 
the  moment  of  the  moth's  birth  are  so  well 
known  that  even  if  the  little  creature  is  hur- 
ried into  existence  by  incubation  a  large  and 
carefully  trained  company  of  attendants  is  in 
waiting,  for  instantly  after  the  birth  comes  the 
mating,  and  if  the  crossing  of  certain  choice 
breeds  that  are  kept  apart  in  light,  cellular  boxes 
is  to  be  accomplished  not  a  second  of  time  mnst 
be  lost. 

Then  comes  the  placing  of  the  moths  for  the 
laying  of  the  eggs  ;  either  in  tiny  bags  of  book 
muslin  just  big  enough  at  the  bottom  for  the 
mother  moth  to  rest  comfortably  upon,  and 
drawn  closely  np  at  the  top  with  a  string  run 
through  the  mnslin,  or  on  a  two-inch  square 
of  the  same  muslin,  where  the  moth  is  covered 
with  a  little  tin  cone  open  at  the  top.  The 
egg  laying  lasts  for  thirty  hours,  and  averages 
about  five  hundred  for  each  moth.  In  eight 
days  the  mother  moth  dies,  her  living  work  is 
done,  and  she  mnst  be  made  ready  for  the  next 
Btep  in  the  process.  If  she  has  laid  her  eggs  in 
'd  muslin  bag  she  is  left  with  them  until  she 


dies;  if  she  has  laid  them  on  the  muslin  square 
she  is  taken  from  the  agg^  directly  the  laying  is 
finished  and  seaUed  np  in  a  little  brown-paper 
envelope  just  the  size  of  the  muslin  square  to 
which  it  is  attached.  One  of  the  most  important 
steps  taken  by  Pasteur  in  his  great  study  of  silk- 
worm culture  in  Friuli  was  Iho  invention  of  a 
microscopic  examination  of  the  mother  moth's 
body — the  last  condition  in  which  the  little  creat- 
ure serves  the  science  and  industry  to  which  it* 
short  life  is  devoted.  This  examination  takes 
place  in  August,  September  and  October,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  exacting  parts  of  the  whole  proc- 
ess. Very  much  of  the  perfection  of  the  Friulian 
breed,  and  therefore  of  the  Friulian  silk,  depends 
on  it.  It  is  called  the  ''System  Pasteur."  For  it 
the  mother  moth  is  taken  from  her  prison,  put 
into  a  tiny  porcelain  mortar  and  ground  there 
with  a  little"  porcelain  pestle  until  the  body  be- 
comes liquid  ;  a  drop  of  this  liquid  is  then  placed 
between  the  lenses  of  a  very  powerful  microscope, 
which  shows  the  exact  condition  of  the  mother'* 
composition  ;  if  the  slightest  imperfection  ap- 
pears among  the  globules  all  the  eggs  of  tho 
moth  in  which  this  imperfection  appears  ar& 
thrown  away  ;  if  not,  they  may  go  on  to  tho  next 
stage.  This  examination  is  extremely  critical,  and 
may  only  be  intrusted  to  the  most  skilled  and  faith- 
ful hands. 

To  retrace  our  steps  a  bit.  After  the  eight  days 
of  the  mother  moth's  life  are  accomplished  the 
eggs  are  ready  to  be  filed  away  ;  then  the  great- 
est care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  different  va- 
rieties or  breeds  distinct.  Before  the  time  of 
birth  or  selling  comes  the  eggs  must  be  detached 
from  the  muslins  on  which  they  have  been  laid. 
For  this  the  muslins  are  put  in  water  for  about 
five  minutes,  and  then  they  are  easily  detached 
with  the  assistance  of  the  fingers.  After  thia 
they  must  be  carefully  washed  and  rewashed  un- 
til they  are  perfectly  clean,  and  then  dried  on  a 
piece  of  blotting  paper,  where  they  remain  three 
days  or  a  little  more.  In  late  autumn  the  eggs  must 
be  put  in  little  bags  to  the  weight  of  about  two 
hundred  grams  each,  and  the  bags  must  be  put 
in  well-ventilated  rooms  of  absolutely  even  tem- 
perature. Early  in  January  the  eggs  are  put  in 
hibernation  ;  that  is,  they  must  either  be  sent  high 
up  on  the  mountains,  or  they  must  be  removed 
to  double-walled  rooms  cocded  with  ventilators  and 
refrigerating  materials,  and  lighted  with  paper 
or  linen  windows.  Hibernation  must  continue 
until  early  April,  the  temperature  being  gradually 
increased  to  from  six  to  eight  degrees  Reaumur 
during  the  last  few  days.  The  worms  are  born 
about  ten  days  later,  the  births  being  almost 
simultaneous ;  a  few  that  venture  to  come  out  a. 
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bit  ill  siiJvance  uro  culled  '* spies/" lunl  a  lew  tliiiL 
ftppenr  tardily — tho  **  straggle rs/"  fis  they  are 
named^ — ^are  imnietliiitely  thrown  awity,  that  tho 
prncjrresa  may  go  nn  eyninietriciilly.  It  is  a  pretty 
fact  thfit  if  the  birth  of  the  moth  were  left  en- 
tirely to  iiutiire  it  would  be  eiiimltafieoiia  with 
the  blossoming  of  tlio  mulberry  tree  on  which  it 
depends.  I'ho  nowburn  worms  are  oiio  millim- 
oter  in  linigtfi.  Directly  they  arc  born  they 
commence  t'>  eat  ravenously,  and  continue  nntil 
they  literally  burat  their  skins;  then  they  en- 
tirely stop  eating  ami  become  very  restless^  mor- 
iii!^  abont  coiuinnally  nntil  they  11  ud  a  phice  to 
which  they  (nny  hatii^  tlioniselve.^  by  tiny  throa<l> 
of  silk.  In  twenty-four  honra  the  first  skin  ami 
tho  entire  lininEj  of  the  stomanh  and  of  the  tra- 
cheal tubes  are  discbarfjed  \  then  comes  what  seems 
liko  sleep,  but  what  is  in  reality  lively  mutabil- 
ity, or  changint^  and  renewing.  As  soon  as  this  is 
over  the  worm  begins  to  eat  even  ?nore  ravenously 
than  before.  These  changes  arc  usually  repeated 
four  times,  nt  intervals  of  from  four  to  si^t:  days* 
Durhig  these  periods  the  little  creatures  are  sim- 
ply digestive  mechanisms  and  undergo  the  aston- 
ishing number  of  seven  thousand  augmentatior^s. 
Quite  us  surprising  as  this  is  the  fact  that  about 
forty  thousand  worms  produced  from  an  ounce 
of  eggs  devour  from  eight  hundred  to  one  thou- 
sand kilns — two  thousand  four  Inmdred  to  three 
tlionsaiul  pounds — ^of  mulberry  leaves  in  their 
gliort  lives  of  from  thirty  to  forty  days !  After 
the  fourth  ami  last  change  the  worm  eats  in  six 
tlava  a  quantity  equal  to  what  it  iiad  eaten  hi 
the  first  thirty  days.  Kight  days  after  this  last 
chauge  the  worm  stops  eating  and  puts  itself  in 
readiness  to  spin  the  cocoon.  The  spinning  of  the 
cocoon  occupies  three  days,  during  which  occa- 
sional pauses  are  made — to  rest,  it  seenu  ;  but  it 
is  only  seeming,  for  it  is  to  these  pauses  that  the 
dilTereut  strata  of  silk  are  due. 

Tlje  food  of  the  silkworm  must  be  very  care- 
fully prepared  tind  administercfl  if  perfect  cocoons 
are  to  be  produced.  The  llrst  three  *'  feeds  "  are  of 
freshly  gathered  mulberry  leaves  cut  to  a  hairliko 
fineness  with  extremely  sharp  knives  :  beginning 
with  tho  fourth  **feed/'  small  yearling  twigs  may 
be  given.  A  set  of  frarues,  about  the  size  of  a 
singie  leaf  of  tho  lirst  or  cocoon  frames,  is  pre- 
pared for  the  feeding.  These  frames  are  phiced 
liorizontally  and  separately,  and  only  about  the 
worm's  length  apart.  The  frames  are  perhaps 
three  inches  deep,  and  are  Oiled  with  the  finest 
of  chopped  mulberry  leaves  to  serve  as  both  bed 
anil  food.  It  is  on  this  nudherry-leaf  bed  that 
the  newborn  worms  are  gently  bnished^ — they 
must  never  be  pushed  sudderdy,  lest  they  come  in 
iharp  contact  with  some  foreign  substance^  and 


they  niust  not  bo  touched  at  all  if  it  is  possible  tf> 
avoid  touching.  The  feeding  frames  are  put,  a» 
I  h:ivo  said,  very  close  to  each  other,  and  the  beds- 
are  placed  in  gradation,  the  one  over  the  other. 
Each  has  a  foundation  of  strong  brown  paper  per- 
forated jtist  so  as  to  admit  the  worms  in  their  dif- 
ferent stages  of  growth.  The  supply  of  food  on 
which  tliey  rest  being  exhausted,  they  miturtdly^ 
crawl  upward  to  the  second  frame,  Liuis  leaving 
the  lirst  free  to  bo  removed*  and,  if  tlie  producer 
has  not  a  large  supply  of  frames,  renewed  ami 
placeil  above  the  second  be*l  for  the  next  change. 
The  little  creatnri'S  mako  a  n«>iso  when  eating  that 
is  like  the  crnmpllrjg  of  light  paper.  The  worm 
is  from  six  to  seven  centimeters  in  length  wheii 
fully  grown  ;  its  breathing  oritlces  are  at  tho  side,, 
and  if 3  silk-spinning  organ  is  an  excrescence  un- 
der the  lower  lip,  and  fiot  in  the  mouth,  as  is  %o 
generally  supposed,  Thi^  important  organ  con- 
sists of  a  glandule  divided  into  two  long,  spiral 
tubes.  These  tubes  are  extremely  thin  at  the 
start;  tliey  gradmdly  enlarge^  then  dimint.'fh  and 
then  meet  again,  becoming  thinner  and  thinner, 
until  they  at  last  join  tlie  organ  that  does  th© 
spinning— the  ////t^m,  as  it  is  calleil  in  the  Italian 
language. 

The  silk  is  composed  of  two  threads;  issuing^ 
from  tho  tubes  already  mentioned,  they  join  and 
adhere  by  meaiiS  of  a  glutine  with  which  they  are- 
wet  at  tlie  time  of  issuing.  Tho  issue  begins 
when  the  glandule  can  contain  no  more  food. 
Directly  the  aubstanco  issued  comes  in  contact 
with  the  air  it  assumes  consistency  and  adheres 
to  the  object  the  worm  has  selected  to  attach  his 
pretty  pri^^on  to.  About  fifteen  days  after  the 
cocoon  is  completed  the  moth  appears.  At  that 
moment  w*hen  the  chrysalis,  changing  its  skin^ 
becomes  a  moth  the  phenomena  of  two  distinct 
diacanled  suits  may  be  seen  inside — ^that  of  tho 
larva  which  becamo  a  chrysalis  and  ttiat  of  tlue 
chrysalis  which  becamo  a  moth.  Tho  weaving  of 
the  cocoon  ia  begun  exactly  like  a  spider's  web, 
but  all  the  subsequent  movements  of  tlie  weavers 
are  iu  the  form  of  an  open  figure  eight.  The 
larger  arjd  thicker  the  cocoon  becomes  the  smaller 
and  thinner  tlie  wortn.  When  it  is  time  for  tho 
worms  to  spin  their  cocoons  small  twigs  and 
branches  arc  placed  closo  to  t!iem,  and  to  theso 
they  affix  their  dainty  pri&ona.  Great  care  is 
taken  in  the  symmetrical  selection  of  these  twigs^ 
as  well  as  in  tlie  feeding  and  watching  of  the 
worms  ;  for  it  is  a  custom  to  take  tho  finest  co- 
coon branches  to  the  village  church,  and  after 
they  have  been  blessed  by  the  good  padre  they 
are  hung  near  the  altar  or  in  some  other  conspic- 
uous place,  Thia  is  a  stimulant  to  great  emula- 
tion.    Deep  jiride  is  felt,  too,  in  tho  exhibition  of 
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cocoons  and  cocoon 
brandies  at  the  iigricul- 
tural  fairs  to  which  I 
referred  6arlj  in  this 
-article. 

Tlie  cocoons  are  very 
^irefully  stripped  from 
the  branches,  or  wher- 
ever the  worm  has  affix- 
ed them,  and  tliat  part 
of  them  wliicli  is  in- 
tended for  propagatioti 
is  attached  to  the  fohl- 
ing  frames.  In  the 
part  eaved  for  spinning 
the  chrysalis  is  killed 
by  heat,  and  the  co- 
coons are  transported 
in  bulk  to  the  spinning 
factories.  I  have  known 
J4U  average  production 
of  sixty-eight  kilos  of 
Fagagna   cocoons    to 

thirty  grams  of  eggs ;  tliis  average  has  been 
ftilly  maintained,  and  has  sometimes  even  in- 
creased to  eiglity-five  kilos  of  cocoons  to  an  on  nee 
of  egg^.  There  arc  GO^OOu  eggs  in  an  ounce  and 
^0,000  cocoons  in  a  kilo,  and  ten  kilos  of  cocoons 
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equal  ojic  kilo  of  spun  silk.  If  tho  moth  of  tho 
golden  liome  cocoon  (one  of  the  three  standard 
breeds)  is  crossed  with  tho  white  Japanese  moth 
the  reanlt  is  a  line  orange  thread  larger  and 
heavier  than  tlie  ordinary  silk  ;  the  cocoon  is 
also  larger.  Besides  the  golden  and  the  pnre- 
wliite  cocoons  there  is  the  green  Japanese,  as  it  is 
called,  which  is  retdly  a  most  beautiful  snlphur 
tint  and  very  valuable. 

In  this  same  fertile  country  of  Friuli  there  is 
another  beautiful  little  town  which  is  called  ]\Iar- 
tignaccQ.  The  former  Syndic  (mayor)  of  tliis 
town  is  a  wealthy  capitalist  and  landowner.  In 
jMJCord  with  the  progressive  spirit  all  about  him, 
ho  has  built  a  silk-spiuning  factory  in  his  own 
large  and  beantiful  garden.  In  ventilation  and 
lighting  and  mechanit-al  appliances  it  is  a  model 
worthy  to  be  copied  in  any  large  city.  Almost 
the  entire  female  population  of  Martignacco  is 
interested  in  silk  spinning,  and  scores  of  the 
women  are  employed  in  the  various  departraeuta 
of  this  factory  so  happily  established  t*nd  so  prac- 
tically carried  on  by  the  Count  Deciani,  They 
are  an  especially  happy,  blithe  and  agile  com- 
pany, and  every  now  and  then  while  at  work 
they  break  into  snatches  of  folk  songs  so  exquisite 
in  harmony  and  part  blending  that  an  approach- 
ing stranger  hesitates  long  before  making  liia 
presence  known,  and  thns  entailing  the  silence 
whicli  is  sure  to  follow.  This  factory  of  Mar- 
tignacco  seems  like  a  magician's  shop  ;  great  bas- 
kets of  beautiful  cocoons  etand  at  intervals  all 
along  the  long  double  aisles ;  behind  these  bas- 
kets there  are  three  rows  of  women  at  each  aislo 
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yiN'CK  188*2  Bosnia  Jiiifl  Herzegovina  Ijad  not 
«liovvii,  so  to  speak,  a  sign  of  life.  While  the 
other  little  Balkan  states  were  constantly  in  com- 
motion and  a  continuous  cause  of  anxiety  to 
Europe,  the  very  word  ^'  Bosnia"  seemed  to  have 
been  blotted  out  from  the  memory  of  men. 

In  the  early  days  of  last  June  I  received  a  call 
from  Mr.  Redfern  and  M.  Guttmann,  two  young 
and  intelligent  agents  of  the  Coinpaf/nie  Infer- 
naiionale  de.^  Wngonn  Lits.  They  told  me  that 
their  company  was  planning  an  excursion  to 
Bo3nia-IIerzegovina  ;  that  the  Austro-IIniigarian 
Administration  of  the  two  provinces,  wishing  to 
show  what  it  had  already  accomplished  for  the 
little  country  who.-^o  destiny  Europe  had  confided 
to  its  care,  would  do  all  in  its  power  to  render 
the  trij>'a  pleafea'nt  one,  and  they  urged  me  to 
join  the  little  caravan  which  was  about  to  get  un- 
der way.  I  accepted  unhesitatingly.  It  was  a 
oharuiiug  way  of  spfemling  my  holidays,  the  more 
8o  that  it  offered  me  the  opportunity  of  satisfying 
a  long-persistent  curiosity.  On  the  day  after  this 
visit  I  met  Prince  Roland  Bonaparte,  who  in- 
formed me  that  he  was  to  be  one  of  the  part}', 
an<l  that  we  were  to  travel  together.  That,  again, 
was  charming.  The  prince  as  a  traveler  is  curi- 
ous in  the  Greek  sense  of  the  word,  attentive  and 
penetrating;  his  observations  are  always  to  the 
point;  and  he  is  extremely  affable,  and,  like  all 
real  travelers,  the  least  exacting  person  in  the 
world,  putting  np  with  everything  as  it  comes. 
The  thought  of  his  companionship  strengthened 
my  desire  to  undertake  tho  trip,  and  I  made  ar- 
rangements accordingly.  The  unexpectedly  hot 
weather,  however,  which  came  on  just  at  this 
moment  obliged  tho  prim^c,  on  his  physician's  ad- 
vice, to  go  instead  to  Switzerland,  and  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  9r.h  of  July  the  Orient  Express 
started  without  him  toward  Bosnia. 

I  may  mention  here  that  my  purpose  in  writing 
these  ]):iges  is  to  make  known  the  Bosnia  of  to- 
day, which  remains  for  the  imrmMisse  majority  of 
Europeans  a /rrm  i(/nofa.  I  desire  to  reveal,  in 
the  course  of  this  plain  narrative  of  my  trip,  the 
ciianges  which  have  taken  place  in  a  country 
which  hardly  fifteen  years  ago  was  as  inaccessible 
as  any  corner  of  Central  Africa.  I  am  neither 
an  explorer  nor  an  intrepid  traveler.  '^^Die  very 
fact  that  I  can  run  throui^h  a  country  is  of  itself 
sufficient  proof  that  it  is  easily  accessible  and  a 
pleasant  place  in  which  to  stay,  and  they  whose 
"^nlv  idea  of  real  "travels"  is  a  trip,  say,  r.bout 


the  Albert  Nyanza.  will  do  well  not  to  go  further 
in  these  pages.  I  have  no  intention,  therefore, 
of  telling  any  tales  of  exciting  adventure  or  dar- 
ing enterprise  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  wish  to  show 
that  to  visit  Bosnia  to-day  is  the  easiest  and  tho 
most  charming  thing  in  the  world,  and  that 
they  who  have  become  sated  with  the  Riviera, 
the  Roman  Campagna,  the  Rhine,  the  Champs 
Elysees,  or  the  Scotch  lakes,  can,  without"  quit- 
ting Europe,  and  without  undergoing  any  pleas-* 
urable  privations  or  extraordinary  sufferings,  visiti 
a  now- country  which  everyday  familiarity  has 
not  yet  classed  among  those  agreeable  goals  of 
excnrsion  Muposed  upon  the  curiosity  of  school- 
boy holiday  makers.  Let' me  relate,  then,  the 
pleasant  stages  of  my  trip  as  simply  and  unaf- 
fectedly as  I  may.  .   . 

The  train  went  directly  from  Paris  to  Vdenna, 
where  we  were  to  rest  for  thirty-six-houi's.  My 
readers  know  already  that,  save  for  the  charming 
passage  of  the  Geislingen,  which  we  accomplished 
on  the  following  morning,  where  the  railway,  re- 
turning on  itself  and  skirting  a  fresh,  verdant 
valley,  mounts  steadily  to  the  summit  of  the  high 
declivities,  revealing  a  picturesque  landscape  full 
of  surprises,  there  is  no  portion  of  tlie  route 
more  monotonous  and  less  captivating  than  that 
which  leads  across  the  plains  of  Germany  and 
Upper  Austria  to  Vienna  :  and  it  is  scarcely  be- 
fore reaching  the  very  gates  of  the  Austrian  cap- 
ital that  tho  traveler's  curiosity  is  aroused  by  tho 
rich  spreading  panorama  which  is,  as  it  were,  the 
necessary  foretaste  of  every  capital  in  the  world. 
As  for  me,  abandoning  for  the  moment  my  fel- 
low travelers,  only  to  join  them  two  days  later, 
I  hastened  across  Vienna  to  catch  the  train  for 
Budapest. 

I  must  confess  that  no  city  in  the  world  holds 
or  interests  me  less  than  Vienna.  There  is  none 
whose  commonplace  and  everyday  characteristics 
less  excite  my  curiosity,  nor  any  the  study  or  ob- 
servation of  whose  inhabitants  is  less  sterile.  It 
is,  let  me  say.  as  a  town,  merely  "  one  of  a  dozen." 
And  every  time  that  I  return  to  it  I  am  struck 
by  the  fact  that  the  older  it  grows  the  more  im- 
provisc'd  is  its  appearance.  The  Viennese,  how- 
ever, whom  one  meets  abroad — for  I  have  not 
been  permitted  to  judge  them  very  much  at  home 
— are  extremely  gracious,  amiable,  good-humored 
and  well  educated.  This  leads  me  to  suppose 
they  are  equally  charming  in  their  own  country, 
for  it  is  scarcely  likely  that   there   are   special 
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bniiids  of  Viennese  for  foreign  exportation,  and 
an  inferior  product  for  home  consumption.  Dur- 
ing the  few  hours  that  we  passed  at  Vienna  I 
took  a  good'droscliky,  driven  bya^'cabhy"  of 
much  sagacity,  and  showed  my  son,  who  was  with 
me,  the  powdery  Prater  with  its  hot  inelegance 
of  aspect,  the  leading  arteries  of  the  capital,  the 
cathedral,  whicli  is  a  little  stiff  in  its  lines  and 
dvpaysee  amid  so  fast-rushing  a  world,  and  the 
conventional  government  buildings,  which  coni- 
})lete  the  impressions  of  this  town,  toward  which 
converge  reluctantly  the  multifarious  and  heter- 
ogeneous elements  of  the  most  complex  empire  in 
the  world. 

On  the  other  hand,  Budapest  has  for  me  an  in- 
vincible attraction,  and  when  on  the  morrow — a 
warm,  bright  day — I  was  at  last  })ermitted  to  in- 
stall myself  in  the  shade  high  up  on  a  balcony  of 
the  Hotel  llungaria,  overlooking  tlie  Danube,  I 
experienced  one  of  the  most  agreeable  sensations 
that  I  recall.  Here  the  ample  breadth  of  the 
stream  diminishes  the  force  of  the  current,  and 
the  Danube  passes  majestically  under  the  two  im- 
posing bridges  which  hide  its  course  where  it 
bends  far  below  beyond  the  town  with  the  diuicn- 
fiions  and  the  appearance  of  a  stream  opening  out 
into  the  sea.  In  frotit  frowns  the  ancient  and 
lofty  fortress  of  Buda,  which  formerly  held  Hun- 
gary abject  and  trembling  under  its  cannoii,  and 
the  Burg,  formerly  Imperial,  where  watched  the 
implacable  eye  of  tlie  conqueror.  Both  fortress 
and  Burg,  however,  are  to  disappear  forever.  A 
new  royal  chateau  is  going  up  near  by,  which 
\i\\\  take  the  place  of  the  old  yellow  barracks 
'which  serve  now  as  dwellin<j  for  the  Kins:  of 
Hungary  in  this  capital,  finally  recovered  from 
the  age-long  domination  of  Austria.  Below,  the 
life  of  the  river  is  unceasing  ;  and  the  whole 
warm,  brilliant,  animated  picture  is  most  enliven- 
ing. Budapest  I  Tlie  very  word  names  an  idea 
which  is  big  with  the  future.  It  is  synonymous 
with  restored  liberty,  unfolding  now  at  each  for- 
ward step  ;  it  is  the  future  opening  up  before  a 
growing  people.  Whole  districts  of  tlie  capital 
will  one  day  be  rebuilt  and  reappear  under  a  fresh 
aspect ;  and  this  immense  meeting  point  between 
the  Eiist  and  the  Vv'est  adds  daily  to  its  power  and 
its  attractions.  Never  have  I  seen  in  any  capital 
the  signs  and  advertisements  more  strenuously  in  • 
sistent  upon  the  use  of  the  national  tongue.  All 
that  I  noted  were  in  the  Hungarian  language, 
save  one  odd  exception,  the  words  **entreprise  de 
pompes  funt^bres,"  in  good  French,  as  if  the  word 
""fundbres"  were  not  the  least  French  of  the 
tongue  spoken  by  the  gayest  of  nations. 

On  the  morrow  of  our  arrival  we  lunched  at 
Ste.  Marguerite's  Island,  pearl  of  the  Danube, 


nest  of  flowers,  sweet  odors,  and  cool  air,  whence 
and  whither  the  white  steamers  go — a  spot  un- 
equaled  by  any  one  of  the  public  gardens  of  any 
of  the  great  cities  from  the  Vistula  to  the  Spree. 

Our  fellow  travelers  arrived  at  two  o'clock,  con- 
ducted by  M.  de  Horowitz,  Assistant  Director  of 
Bosnian  Affairs,  who  was  to  accompany  us  during 
our  entire  stay  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  The 
sun  fell  hot  upon  the  endless  and  monotonoufii 
plains,  arid  even  in  their  oppressive  fertility,  over 
which  we  were  soon  passing  betweeen  Budapest 
and  Bosna  lirod.  Only  now  and  then  the  appear- 
ance of  a  Hungarian  peasant  in  a  floating  white 
dress  tiiat  streaked  the  burning  landscape  as  with 
a  brilliant  calcined  line  gave  variation  to  the 
scene.  But  finally  the  evening  came,  with 
scarcely  undiminished  heat.  Crossing  the  Danube 
by  ferry,  we  were  at  last  in  Bosnia.  It  was  with 
a  veritable  feeling  of  relief  that  we  had  quitted 
the  burning  and  endless  pousta,  and  the  moon 
which  lighted  the  strange  picture  of  a  loaded 
train  upon  a  boat,  reflecting  its  curious  silhouette 
in  the  silvered  waters,  revealed  also  our  first  Bos- 
nian peasants  running  along  the  river  edge  to  as- 
sist at  our  crossing  and  arrival. 

If,  fifteen  years  hence,  the  future  Governor  of 
the  Soudan  invites  some  tourists  to  come  and  see 
what  he  has  made  of  that  country,  and  if  toward 
midnight  a  railway  guard  cries,  "Khartoum! 
passengers  change,"  such  tourists,  I  imagine,  will 
have  pretty  much  the  same  impression  as  I  when, 
toward  midnight,  suddenly  startled  from  my  doz- 
ing, I  heard  the  cry,  '*  Bosna-Brod  I  tout  le 
monde  descend  !"  The  Austrian  wagons  were  to 
go  back  to  Vienna,  and  we  were  obliged  to  change 
into  the  Bosnian  train.  There  was  indeed,  then, 
a  railway  across  this  wild  and  savage  Bosnia ! 

Here  M.  de  Horowitz  took  the  lead.  I  have 
never  seen  anyone  act  with  a  greater  calmness  or 
more  constantly  to  the  point.  There  is  a  great 
charm  in  the  clever  face  of  M.  de  Horowitz,  As- 
sistant Director  of  Bosnian  Affairs,  the  right  arm 
of  M.  de  Kallay,  and  the  most  perfect  type  of  the 
functionary  who  is  never  surj)rised,  never  dis- 
turbed, never  brought  completely  to  a  standstill, 
and  never  capable  even  of  hesitation.  Once  a 
difficulty  arises  he  looks  it  squarely  and  smilingly 
in  the  face,  delighted  at  the  thought  of  fighting 
the  matter  out,  and  sure  of  conquering.  Of  mid- 
dle height,  slim,  with  a  slightly  ironic  expression, 
but  an  eye  at  once  penetrating  and  sympathetic, 
he  is  willingly  retiring  when  his  intervention  is 
not  necessary,  but  always  at  his  post  when  the 
right  moment  comes.  His  plain  and  voluntarily 
U('f/Iige  dress  in  nowise  distinguishes  him  from 
otliers,  but  when  need  be  he  can  assert  himself 
with  ^n  authority  so  natural  that  his  figure  stands 
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out  clearly  and  exactly  in  tho  place  liis  position 
assigng  hini.  A  gesture,  a  glmice,  n  brief  remark, 
ami  matters  wliicli  a  ntomer\t  before  seemeil  all 
conrnaion  are  set  riglit  as  if  bv  encluurtment.  lie 
baa  Bosnia  at  his  finger  tips,  lie  knows  men  ant! 
tilings  tliere,  and  ho  places  tbem  unhesitatingly 
and  exactly  in  the  places  allotted  them,  lie  is, 
moreover,  a  travel iii^  compairion  who  makes  ev- 
erjthing  glide  smoothly  :  without  insistence,  but 
readily,  he  reviews  the  work  accomplished,  with- 
out ever  inserting  a  word  wlitch  could  lead  one 
to  suppose  that  ho  liaa  had  the  alightet?t  hand  in 
it.  Indeed,  he  hardly  allows  his  subordinates  to 
treat  him  as  a  superior,  nor  permits  anyone  to 
praise  hiuu  Btit  it  is  apparent  tlmt  be  takes  a 
real  pleasure  in  praising  other  people,  and  assign- 
ing to  his  chief,  ^\.  do  Kallaj,  tho  merit  of  all 
that  people  approve  around  him.  It  is  ho  who 
from  this  moment  on  until  we  quit  Herzegovina 
will  direct  our  steps  and  watch  over  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  trip. 

In  each  compartment  were  two  great  armchairs 
opposite  each  other,  forming  a  bed,^nucli  as  in  a 
Ptdhnan  car,  and  there  in  tliis  privacy  my  youTig 
compiinion  slept  profoundly  uulil  even  long  after 
fiunrise*  L  however,  had  not  come  to  sleep. 
With  the  first  streaks  of  dawn  I  bad  uTnuadc,  if 
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I  may  so  say,  tlie  bed,  restored  the  armchair,  ami 
drawn  back  the  curtains.  I  was  not  long  unre- 
warded, '^rhe  train  w^as  moving  with  its  dull  and 
regular  rnujble  across  a  landscape  exquisitely 
fresh  and  gracious  and  seductive  to  look  upon. 
Konndeil  slopes,  covered  with  a  thick  and  varied 
foliage,  skirted  on  either  side  a  long  and  winding 
valley.  On  ottr  left  the  Bosna,  reflecting  tho 
pale  emerald  of  tlie  hills  still  drowned  in  shadow^ 
rushed  Eurbulently  on,  raising  foum  flakes  as  it 
dashed  against  rocks  impotent  to  bar  its  passage  ; 
wliile  aU^ng  the  stream  on  the  left  bank,  separat* 
ing  hill  and  river,  ran  like  a  wide  ribbon,  glis- 
tening white  under  the  first  rays  of  the  sun,  a 
long  silent  road,  tipon  which  at  rare  intervals 
passed  a  sort  of  chariot  drawn  by  two  swift-step- 
ping  little  Bosnian  horses,  excited  by  the  morn- 
ing air,  and  driven  by  a  man  in  a  red  fez,  who 
seemed  now  and  then,  with  his  quick,  sharp 
cries,  to  be  trying  to  urge  his  beasts  to  a  race 
witli  the  train,  which  outstrip|>ed  ihem,  whistling" 
ironically  across  the  valley.  From  time  to  time 
the  view  opened  np  effectively,  tho  vale  became 
a  smiling  valley,  surrounded  by  an  amphiilieatre- 
of  pleasantly  wooded  monn  tains.  Farm  h  on  sea 
and  mills  were  scattered  about  the  valley,  acroeft 
which  still  ran  the  highroad  and  the  river,  while 
at  the  far  extremity  appeared  some  vilhigo,  still 
fortified  as  in  the  times  of  ^lussnlman  feudal iem. 
White  houses  of  a  village  huddled  close  together 
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under  the  crcncliited  towers  and  the  high  walls  of 
tlic  fort,  Hko  a  Hock  of  sheep  trembling  heiicuLli 
u  cromlech. 

At  7:30  we  camo  to  a  hftlt  ut  Zenika,  the  sec- 
ond or  the  third  station  in  Bosnia.     Close  by  the 
niihvaj  line,   in  the  shade,  a  long  table  with  a 
fresh  white  cloth  wooed  na  by  its  gay  and   boiui- 
toons  aspect  to  partake.  The  foaming  beer  in  tall 
ghwiscs»  the  Giesshnbler  in  battleij  fresh  from  tlie 
ice,  Vis  was  sliowu  by  the  moist,  transparent  beads 
on  the  ontsido  of  the  bottlL'S,  the  dislies  of  tiah  and 
meat  already  dressed,  recalled  the  early  morning 
repasts  of  England  at  whicli,  without  the  annoy- 
ance of  servants,  the  family  asscmblca  to  fortify  and 
refresh  itself,  perha]>s  a  little  austerely,  before  the 
labors  of  tho  day.     I  hud  been  awake  for  at  least 
four  hours;   so  that    ilii»    first 
meal  on  Bosnian  soil^  thera  by 
tho  roadside,  at  the  beginning 
of  a  splendid  summer  morning* 
and  after  so  railiant  a  journey 
ever    since    tlio   dawn,    chased 
every  sliadow  from   my  mind. 
About   the   table,   his    eye    ou 
every  point,  watching  the  wait- 
ers and  directing  them  with  a 
word  or  a  gesture^  hovered  witli 
the   greatest   vivacity   a    tpiilc 
round  little  man,  all  sniilcB  and 
amiability,    no  th  with- 
standing   his   preoccapa- 
tions.     Ho  wore  iv  small 
soft  gray  felt  hat,  u  little 
jacket,  little  trousers  and 
little  gaiters  enveloping  a 
vigorous  little  leg.     The 
face,  as  round  as  the  rest 
of  him,  was  jtist  shaded 


by  a  little  black  mustacho;  the  complexion  was 
high-colored  ;  the  eye,  small,  black  and  piercing, 
gleamed  through  ailver-mounted  spectacles  ;  aud 
his  short,  cliubby  arms  were  in  as  constant  move- 
ment OS  a  child's  aerial  telegraph.  The  voice, 
sharp  and  resonant,  carried  orders  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  scarcely  could  ^f,  do  Horowitz  nuuiago 
to  stop  him  long  enougli  to  present  to  us  M.  Po- 
jeman,  a  sort  of  iiilcndant  (jencral  or  offi^ler  ile 
hourhe  as  the  expression  used  to  be,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  inspect  the  eight  liotels  constructed  by 
tlio  state  on  Bosnian  and  Herzegoviniun  eoil. 
This  little  person,  bo  round,  so  indefatigable,  so 
fnll  of  resource  and  so  inexhaustibly  stocked 
with  imagination,  accompanied  us  ae  a  joyous 
and  beneficent  providence  throughout  our  stay. 
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ahd  I  scarcely  do  my  duty  in  fixing  only  in  this 
connection,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  our  grate- 
ful stomachs,  tlie  not-to-be  appreciated  silhouette 
of  our  friend  Pojeman.  Where  tliis  rare  pearl 
was  discovered,  this  man  who  has  increased  the 
resources  of  Bosnia,  yet  has  never  said,  "That  is 
impossible,^' I  know  not ;  but  to  have  found  him, 
to  have  understood  his  special  aptitudes,  and  to 
have  discovered  the  right  field  of  activity  for 
them,  prove  once  more  the  remarkable  talents  as 
ferretor-out  of  men  which  is  one  of  the  forces  as 
well  as  one  of  the  great  resources  of  M.  de  Kallay. 
At  11:30  we  entered  the  station  at  Serajevo,  in 
ancient  Bosna-Serai. 

II. 

Conquest  or  progress,  it  is  with  blood  that 
the  book  of  humanity  is  written.  The  page  con- 
secrated to  the  taking  over  of  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina is  no  exception  ;  it,  too,  is  stained  with 
the  inevitable  sanguinary  horrors,  but  nowhere  is 
the  trace  more  inexplicable.  From  Bo8n«-Brod 
to  Mctkovitch,  from  tiie  Danube  to  the  Narenta 
— from  end  to  end,  that  is,  of  the  conquered  prov- 
inces— is  only  about  eighteen  hours  of  an  indo- 
lent train.  The  two  armies  which  in  1878  pene- 
trated hither  to  take  possession  of  this  corner  of 
the  Balkans  in  virtue  of  tlie  decision  of  tlie  Ber- 
lin Congress  started,  the  one  under  command 
of  Feldzeugmeister  Baron  Joseph  Philiporic  of 
Bosua-Brod  on  the  Danube  ;  the  other,  under 
the  orders  of  Lieutenant  Marshal  Baron  Jovano- 
witz,  from  Mctkovitch  on  the  Narenta,  and  it 
was  after  incessant  combats,  after  heroic  fighting 
for  eighteen  days  on  the  part  of  both  armies,  that 
they  succeeded  in  joining  their  forces  at  Serajevo 
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and  captured  with  the  greatest  difficulty  the  for- 
tress whose  fall  was  the  virtual  end  of  the  strug- 
gle and  the  sign  of  definitely  entering  into  pos- 
session of  the  country.  Both  Turks  and  Orthodox 
had  risen  with  the  same  enthusiasm,  and  the 
'*  Spagnols,*'  the  Spanish  Jews  who  had  fled  from 
Spain  during  the  terrors  of  the  Inquisition  of 
Philip  II.,  and  who  had  settled  in  Bosnia  in 
considerable  numbers,  also  took  up  arms  against 
tiie  common  foe.  The  Austrians  say  to-day  that 
only  the  Mussulmans  rose  to  fight  pro  arts  et 
focis,  in  defense  of  their  Prophet  and  their  wives. 
The  truth,  however,  is  that  Orthodox  Bosnia  also 
resisted,  rose  up  against  the  unknown,  and  to 
drive  back  the  soldier  who  was  described  as  the 
soldier  of  the  Pope ;  and  in  their  turn  the  Jews 
swelled  the  ranks  of  the  resisting  army  because 
they  had  found  here  in  the  shadow  of  the  Cres- 
cent a  safe  and  peaceful  place  of  refuge,  and  be- 
cause the  armies  whose  chaplains  spoke  in  the 
name  of  Rome  recalled  to  them  the  vague  and 
remote  but  terrible  past  of  the  tortures  endured 
by  their  ancestors.  Against  these  convinced  and 
voluntary  combatants,  flocking  from  the  hamlets, 
appearing  from  behind  each  isolated  cabin,  mass^ 
ing  for  ambuscade  or  guerrilla  warfare  at  a  score 
of  points  in  each  defile,  constant  daily  combats 
were  inevitable.  Sometimes  desperate  battles 
were  necessary.  It  was  a  tale  of  ground  slowly 
won,  of  dead  and  dying  strewn  by  the  rivers  or 
among  the  hills,  of  the  daring  penetration  of 
wild  corners  hold  in  ambush.  It  was  necessary 
always  to  g\\Q  immediate  battle,  for  a  regular 
siege  of  the  fortresses  great  and  small,  and  of  the 
feudal  castles  frowning  on  the  hilltops,  might 
have  bad  the  most  disastrous  consequences ;  and 
in  the  plain,  even  when  all  seemed  quiet,  death 
haunted  the  invaders'  footsteps.  The  peasant 
who  seemed  to  be  working  peaceably  in  his  field, 
indifferent,  or  moved  merely  by  a  dull  astonish- 
ment at  the  passage  of  the  troops,  once  tiiey  hud 
vanished  from  sight  snatched  up  his  gun  hidden 
in  a  furrow,  took  shelter  behind  a  wall  or  tree 
and  fired  on  the  soldiers.  It  might  really  have 
been  said  that  it  was  the  '*  Spagnols,''  knowing  tiie 
modem  story  of  their  former  fatherland,  who 
taught  the  Bosnians  how  to  defend  the  soil  of 
their  country  against  the  foreign  invader.  But 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  were  too  feeble  to  resist 
elTcctnally  the  power  of  a  great  empire,  and  it  is 
sufficient  testimony  to  their  heroism  to  repeat 
*that  eighteen  days  of  the  liveliest  hostilities  were 
necessary  before  the  two  Anstro- Hungarian  ar- 
mies were  able  to  lay  hold  as  conquerors  of  these 
two  corners  of  the  earth,  defended  only  by  peas- 
ants and  volunteers.  Turkey,  owing  to  the  com- 
mon action  of  Russia,  Austria- Hungary  and  Ro^ 
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mania,  liHil  with 
druwii  ulmosb  all  \u 
troops  from  the 
Balkuns,  and  Boa- 
Ilia  was  thus  left 
without  any  roguiar 
troops  to  tlefeml 
lien  And  to  defencl 
her  against  wlioin  ? 
Against  whom   was 

directed  all  this  f>rolonged  and  violent  it'sistance? 
Against  Austriu-Hnngary,  legally    invested  with 
possession,  and  in  order  to  preserve  her  soil  for 
Tnrkey,  which  had  yielded  up  the  two  provinces 
after   a  feehlo   and    merely    nominal    resistance. 
And  this  is  tfie  odd — I  may  add  the  unheard-of 
— side  of  this  struggle,  absolutely  without  his- 
toric precedent.     It  was  in  the  interest  of  a  mas- 
tor  who  had  abandoned   them  ]   to  defend  a  soil 
which  he  had  given   up,  to  preserve  for  him  a 
sovereignty  which  he  had  voluntarily  let   slip — 
for  no  on©  at  Berlin  dreamed  of  forcing  Turkey's 
acquiescence,  and   before   her  abaolnte  re- 
sistance^  wliich  would  have  plunged  Europe 
into  a  terrible  general  war,  the  entire  con* 
gresa  would  have  recoiled — that  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  fought.      This  fact  is  stnpe- 
fying«     But  instinctively, 
blindly,   Mussulman,  Or- 
thodox   and    "  Spagnol  •' 
Jew  flung  themselves  in 
the   path  of  the  Auscro- 
Hungarians,  and  I  know 
not  if  the  Franciscans — 
the  only  Catholic  religious 
order  which  then  occnpicd 
convents,  and  which  even 
to-day,    with    their   large 
leathern    girdle    restraio- 


Ing  their  black  robes,  their  rounded  civilian's  hat, 
their  bushy  beards  and  forniidublo  brnshed-np 
mustache,  have  a  distinctly  niiljli*nt  air — did  not 
as  w^ell  mix  m  the  ranks  of  those  wiio  were  Oglit- 
ing  for  a  master  who  had  ahandoned  them.  The 
reeifilance,  at  all  events^  was  terrible,  lor  this 
peo}»le  have  always  hud  the  passion  for  arms.  In 
the  good  old  days  the  Bosnians,  whether  Turk  or 
Orthodox,  carried  at  their  belts,  in  their  saddle 
girths,  or  across  their  shoulders,  guns,  pistols  and 
yataghans,  always  marvels  of  damascene  work* 
It  was  the  emigration  to  Bosnia  of  the  Jews  from 
Spain  which  brought  tluther  the  rudiments  of 
this  tine  and  delicate  art,  later  on  happily  applied 
and  developed  as  a  refined  industry  in  the  better 
class  of  arms.  It  is  the  old 
story  of  the  disseminatiou 
after  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
uf  the  fine  flowei*  of  French 
industry  over  the  hospitable 
soil  of  certain  European 
countries.  Alas!  these 
treasures  have  disappeared  ; 
only  here  and  there  an  au- 
thentic specimen  can  bo 
found  B  a  V  6  d  from  the 
sweeping  application  of  the 
orders,  given  after  the  tak- 
ing over  of  the  country,  to  surrender  all  arms  or 
to  destroy  them.  Yet,  before  the  victorious  entry 
of  the  Austro-Huugat'ians,  each  Bosnian,  each 
Herzegoviuian  was  a  walking  arsenal,  and  if  these 
beautiful   wea^Kins  did    not    carry   very  far  they 
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the  country,  what  is  known  to-dajr  io 
Bosiiiji  as  tbo  pre-KulIuic  eni,  the  admin- 
istmtion  had  been  disastroiia,  and  the 
rnen^ory  of  it  mtlier  a  hnmiltation  for  the 
Austio-llnngftrian  Empire. 

It  ig  useless  to  recull  this  page  of  his- 
tory* It  lasted  nearly  fonryetirB,  and  wiis 
n  period  of  routine,  careless  indifference, 
or  ignorance,  which  ended  in  1882  in  ati 
insurrection  and  asks  notfjing  Letter  than 
to  be  forgotten.  In  that  year,  however, 
the  superior  adnn'tiistnitiou  of  the  two 
jn-ovinccs  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
ilinistcr  of  Finance  of  the  Auatro-Hun- 
garian  Empire  ;  who  was  theiu  and  who 
is  still,  M,  de  Kallay.  From  this  moment 
all  is  changed.  The  powers  given  to  the 
new  adn>iniatration  are  almost  nnliniited. 
I'hc  civil  element  has  been  substituted 
for  the  military  element^  and  pactljcatron 
liaa  succeeded  conquest.  The  greatest 
effort  is  made  to  reassure  all  minds.  Not 
a  single  minaret  haa  disappeared,  not  a 
muezzin  is  deprived  of  his  reeources.  On 
the  contrary^  the  fichool  of  the  Sharriat 


were  sufflcioutly  effect- 
ire  in  the  petty  ambus- 
cade waifaro  proper  to 
the  laud. 

To-day  weapons  and 
anibuscadea  are  things 
cif  the  romantic  past* 
The  Bpoctacle  now  offer- 
ed is  not  lesrf  unique 
than  that  of  its  resist- 
ance to  the  invader. 
Twelve  years  have  snf- 
ficed  under  W.  de  Kal- 
lay's  administration  nit 
only  to  remove  all  traces 
of  the  wild,  inhospita- 
ble, inaccessible  liosnia 
of  which  I  have  been 
speaking,  b  n  t  indeed 
and  especially  t.:^  banish 
even  the  memory  of 
those  dark  daya  of  stren- 
uous battle,  and  to  wipe 
away  from  tlie  hearts  o^ 
both  invader  and  in- 
vaded all  ti'uces  of  tho 
hato  which  then  ani- 
mated them.  Up  to 
188ii»  from  the  time  of 
tlie  Anatrian  entry  into 
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is  opened,  and  under  the  direction  of  a  reis  el 
oiilcmas,  a  smiling,  affable  and  learned  Mussul- 
man,  teaches  the  law  of  the  Prophet,  which  the 
pupils  are  then  called  upon  to  practice  as  khadis 
or  judges.  Tlie  school  of  the  Sharriat  at  Serajevo 
is,  indeed,  to-day  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
liberal  establishments  imaginable.  It  is  a  build- 
ing in  the  Moorish  style,  with  inner  galleries,  and 
the  patio  which  recalls  the  Lions'  Court  of  the 
Al  ham  bra.  The  floora,  the  lecture  rooms,  the 
dormitories,  the  library,  the  refectory,  the  chai>el 
or  room  of  prayer,  and  the  vast  '* study'*  of  the 
head  of  the  school,  are  models  of  the  Oriental 
ttiste  for  comfort  and  repose.  Through  the  gal- 
lery and  lecture-room  windows,  aci^oss  every  open- 
ingy  indeed,  of  this  clear  and  luminous  spot,  one 
has  an  adorable  view  of  tiie  old  Serajevo  with  its 
innumerable  minarets,  stuck  as  it  were  all  up  the 
gentle  declivities  of  the  surrounding  hemicycle  of 
hills  which  slope  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Bosna, 
and  linked  to  the  Spanish  qnartei*s  and  the  ba- 
zaar by  an  old  bridge  leaping  with  one  bound,  in 
the  Venetian  style,  from  bank  to  bank  of  the 
river. 

To-day  Serajevo,  which  is  growing  under  the 
action  of  civilization,  and  aspires  to  take  its  place 
in  the  modern  world,  has,  like  Constantinople, 
the  city  type  in  this  respect,  its  Stamboul,  which 
is  on  the  right  bank  ;  its  Galata,  occupied  by  the 
''Spagnok"  and  the  Orthodox,  who  are  still  re- 
calcitrant to  modern  life,  its  bazaar,  its  Sharriat 
school,  which  has  been  willfully  removed  from 
the  steep  streets  of  the  old  town,  and  the  Ortho- 
dox school,  where  in  spacious  cells  young  Bosnians 
are  fitted  for  the  priesthood.     But  it  has  also  its 

wa,  its  modern  or  even  its  European  quarter. 


where  during  the  last  twelve  years  European 
houses  have  been  built,  where  the  price  of  land 
has  increased  a  hundredfold,  where  hotels  are 
open  to  travelers — this  time  private  enterprises, 
in  which  the  government  has  not  had  to  inter- 
vene— where  modern  shops  deal  in  foreign  prod- 
ucts, and  where  already  sham  Orientals,  dealers 
in  pastilles  dn  serail,  lay  their  nets  for  the  un- 
wary traveler  who  ventures  into  their  Brumma- 
gem warehouses.  ''They  are  all  old  friends,'' 
said  to  me  the  French  senator,  M.  Jacques  He- 
brard,  who  happened  to  be  with  me  ;  "  we  shall 
find  them  again  under  the  arcades  of  the  Rue  de 
Kivoli.  They  sell  at  Serajevo  Oriental  stuffs  in 
gold  and  silver  stripes,  made  at  the  Batignolles, 
and  Persian  carpets  in  which  cotton  and  vegeta- 
ble fibre  play  the  preponderant  r61e." 

It  is  here  in  this  quarter  of  the  town,  also,  that 
the  Catholic  colony  whom  the  Austro-Hungarian 
would  tempt  hither  comes  to  settle.  Here  rises 
the  pretty  cathedral  built  a  few  years  ago  in  a 
gracious,  mingled  style  of  half  Renaissance,  half 
Gothic,  and  here  also  the  Franciscans,  under  the 
new  regime,  flourish  luxuriantly,  throwing  out 
their  vigorous  and  quickly  invading  branches. 
Only  the  Protestant  element  seems  absent,  and 
indeed  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how,  in  this  quadruple 
competition,  it  can  manage  to  find  and  cultivate 
a  plot  big  enough  to  develop  in  its  turn. 

I  have  already  said  that  it  was  the  infiltration 
of  the  Spanish  Jews  who  brought  to  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  the  art  of  damasquinage ;  it  is  the 
Persian  contact,  felt  across  Eastern  Houmelia 
even  in  this  part  of  the  Balkans,  which  luis  intro- 
duced into  Bosnia  the  art  of  the  carpet  weaver; 
and  it  is  the  contact  of  the  Mussulmans,  the  life 
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gexes  who  had  preserved  tlie  tmditioii,  mul  wlio 
knew  how  to  recover  tlio  vaniehing  nrt  of  design, 
to  work  the  pure  wool,  to  give  it  nt  onee  supple- 
ness and  resistance,  and  in  particular  that  heau- 
tiftil  vegetable  coloring  which  notliing  can  alter, 
nnd  wliicii  preserves  llie  bvilliunce  and  solidity 
of  the  wool,  in  contrast  with  the  ready  decay 
winch  follows  the  application  of  mineral  dyes. 
The  same  thing  was  done  in  the  case  of  damas- 
qninage»  and  in  the  model  atelier  of  Serajevo, 
wlierc  a  v/hole  collection  of  young  aj^prenticea 
and  experienced  workmen  are  reviving  a  gloriona 
industry,  a  short  time  ago  threatened  with  ilc- 
strnction,  the  best  workmen  of  Toledo  will  Ond 
TJctorioua  rivals.  As  for  pure  silk  stufT.-?,  or  tis- 
Bncs  half* wool,  half-silk,  a  woman  of  much  zeal, 
devotion  and  intelligence,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Countess  de  Kalhiy,  provides  the  women  of 
the  haroni  with  the  walicres  premiereif,  tlic  silk 
thread  or  woolen  strands,  either  white  or  dyed, 
and  is  already  sucf^ceditig  in  infusing  new  life 
into  that  inimitable  and  gracious  weaver's  art, 
the  renown  of  whicli  even  triiveised  the  all  but 
inaccessible  bonmls  of  these  provinces,  and  which, 
at  the  points  where  it  was  here  dcvelopeil,  pro- 


duced results  rivaling  the  most  delicate  and  co- 
qnetttsh  products  known.  I  have  referred  to  tlie 
Countess  tie  Kallay's  rolo  in  thus  seconding  her 
husband,  but  I  miglit  have  added  that  tins  entire 
family  is  devoted  heart  and  sou]  to  the  reawaken- 
ing^to  tlie  creation,  one  might  almost  say — of 
this  country,  henceforth  open  to  the  world.  M.  de 
Kallay  rtdated  to  mo  liow,  when  he  was  building 
the  tlireo  hotels  of  Ilidze,  the  watering  place  near 
Senijevo  where  we  were  to  establish  our  head- 
quarters, it  was  his  little  girl,  ten  or  twelve  yeai^s 
old,  who,  seeing  his  embarrassment  to  find  a 
name  for  tho  hotels,  said  to  him:  *•  Why,  call 
tiiem  Austria,  Hungary  and  Bosniji."  And  so  it 
was.  The  Countess  do  Kallay  has  become  an 
active  and  devoted  auxiliary  of  her  husband  in 
their  great  creative  wojk.  She  has  supplemented 
tho  enthnsiastn  peculiar  to  her  I»y  that  gentleness 
of  liaud,  that  giiico  of  persuasion,  whicli  are  so 
precious,  if  not  even  indispeutiable,  in  winning 
over  conquered  peoples  to  the  conqueror.  And 
in  truth  this  is  no  slight  compliment  which  I  pay 
tlie  Countess  de  KaHay.  for  the  Administratnr 
Generul  of  Bosnia  and  llerzegoviua  has  jnanaged 
to  group  about  him  a  veritable  ilUe  of  fellow  la- 
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meet  M.  Henri  Moser^  a  former  well-known  trav- 
eler, who  has  become  the  official  agent  of  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina,  who  has  devoted  to  his  new 
task  all  his  knowledge  of  men  and  things,  and 
whose  selection  does  again  great  lienor  to  the 
])erspicacity  of  M.  de  KaUay  ;  and  finally,  also, 
hc'caiise  they  desired  to  welcome  us  to  their  G&\h- 
ital.  What  most  struck  me  in  the  successive  in- 
troductions which  took  place  at  the  station  was 
the  gajetjy  the  youth  and  enthusinstic  vivacity  of 
all  these  men  by  whom  ^I.  de  Kallay  was  sur- 
rounded, and  who  fulfilled  the  highest  and  most 
responsible  functions.  What  also  struck  me  in 
these  countries,  whore  the  language  spoken  and 
the  struggles  sustained  recall  continually  the  im- 
i>ge  of  Russia,  is  the  complete  absence  of  uni- 
forms. All  these  men.  municipal  and  depart- 
mental authorities,  heads  of  departments  or  wliab 
not,  went  about  in  short  liirlit  coats  and  straw 
hats,  smoking  a  cigarette,  always  on  the  alert, 
and  ever  ready  to  break  into  smiles,  :in«l  speak- 
ing as  it  happened,  with  an  rqual  facility,  W^^r^- 
nian,  German,  English,  or  Froncii,  for  the  trav- 
elers that  made  up  our  piirty  spoke  generally  one 
of  these  four  languages.  Yes,  in  this  inliMitional 
simplicity  of  dress,  in  this  easy  bearing,  and  this 
natural  affability  which  oroppejl  up  on  any  and 
every  occasion,  I  felt  that  the  era  of  conquest 
was  long  gone  by,  and  that  at  last  had  come  the 
era  of  i>eaceful,  uncontested  and — a  few  days 
later  I  might  have  testified  to  it — friendly  posses- 
sion. Moreover,  the  rude  Bosnian  of  the  pre- 
Kaliaio  era  Inis  ha<l  his  rough  edges  worn  off  ; 
the  military  uniform  no  longer  frightens  him, 
appearing  to  him  the  useless  symbol  of  a  force 
which  he  has  not  to  fear  because  he  does  not 
dream  of  facing  it,  and  what  to-day  he  likes  and 
respects  most  is  the  gray  jacket,  the  yellow  slip- 
per, the  little  hat  of  straw  or  felt  of  the  fair  or 
the  dsirk-skinned  young  man  who  moves  about 
with  so  much  ease,  who  is  everywhere  at  once 
without  ever  being  embarrassed,  who  answers 
graciously  all  questions,  and  whose  activity  takes 
daily  form  and  substance  in  some  fresh  progress 
or  some  new  transformation.  Thus  at  first  when 
we  made  the  acquaintance  of  Baron  de  Kutschera, 
Governor  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina;  Baron  de 
Ik'rks,  Pivfoet  of  Serajevo  ;  Baron  de  Molinary, 
l*refeet  of  tlie  Department;  Baron  de  Pittner, 
Prefect  oi  Police,  and  of  a  number  of  other  lead- 
ing men  whose  names  escape  me  at  the  moment, 
and  who  ran  laughing  along  the  platform,  we 
looked  to  find  a  little  of  that  automatic  stiffness 
which  everywhere  else  is  the  sjionianeously  gen- 
erated product  of  oflicialdom.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Governor,  Baron  de  Kutschera,  who 
certainly  is  not  a  young  man,  the  ages  of  all  the 


great  personages  of  the  province  arc  between 
thirty-six  and  twenty-five,  and  I  believe  that 
Baron  de  Pittner,  the  very  remarkable  and  very 
vigilant  Prefect  of  Police,  who  hjis  powerfully 
contributed  to  the  admirable  security  of  Bosnia, 
has  not  reached  his  thirtieth  year. 

"  Yes,"  said  to  me  M.  de  Kallay,  a  few  days 
later,  *^of  two  men  of  equal  ability  I  would  al- 
ways chooBe  the  younger,  because  the  work  that 
I  have  undertaken  must  be  done  not  only  with 
devotion,  but  even  with  pleasure  and  enthusiasm. 
Youth  is  enthusiastic  ;  it  devotes  itself  ardently, 
for  it  has  as  yet  nothing  to  regret  and  everything 
to  hope." 

And  indeed,  everywhere  in  this  Bosnia  and  this 
Herzegovina  during  my  stay  I  found  again  and 
again  the  active,  vigilant,  good-humored  ** youth'' 
of  M.  do  Kallay.  In  the  adorable  little  town  of 
tlajoe  I  met  M.  de  Jakupowski,  at  Mostar  M.  Bes- 
sarowitz  and  M.  Zambour,  and  everywhere  I  re- 
called the  words  of  the  minister:  '•  The  work  I 
have  undertaken  must  be  done  not  only  with  de- 
votion, but  with  pleasure  and  enthusiasm." 

We  set  out  almost  immediately  for  Illdze,  the 
charming  and  breezy  thermal  station,  where  very 
active  Hnr])liurous  baths  and  mud  baths  of  a  re- 
markable efficiency  have  been  restored  and  sur- 
rounded with  attractions  which  make  the  place 
the  'rusculum  of  Serajevo. 

A  great  green  umbrageous  park,  new  and  com- 
fortable hotels  surrounded  by  s]»acious  lawns,  a 
large  band  stand  of  the  kiosque  type,  a  vast  res- 
taurant opening  out  upon  the  grass,  the  official 
residence  of  M.  <le  Kallay,  flowers,  ponds  and  par-f 
terres,  galleries  linking  the  hotels,  and  somd 
siiops  with  a  picturesque  display  of  wares  in  tho 
arcmles — such  are  the  calm,  gracious,  reposeful 
impressions  of  this  spot.  A  covered  way  leads  to 
the  little  station  of  the  little  railway  which  links 
Ilidze  and  Serajevo,  and  during  the  warm  sum- 
mer mornings  and  afternoons  there  is  a  constant 
stream  of  travel  back  and  forth  between  these 
two  points,  a  few  minutes  only  being  required  for 
the  lively,  often  fashionable  inhabitants  to  ex-. 
change  the  heat  of  the  town  for  the  cool  shadows 
of  the  Iliiize  Park.  Shortly  the  electric  light  will 
fiing  the  final  halo  about  this  astonishing  series 
of  metamorphoses,  and  Bosnia  would  be  on  the 
highroad  to  becoming  a  mere  succitrsale  of 
Cannes  or  San  Ilemo  if,  happily,  the  inhabitants 
and  the  government  were  not  bent  by  comniou 
accord  on  i)reservin<:  tho  ways,  costumes,  lan- 
guage and  manners  (»f  the  <^'Un try,  however  much 
it  may  change  in  other  respects.  For  instance, 
it  is  an  old  Bosnian  tradition  for  a  man  on  tho 
eve  of  his  marriage  to  come  to  carry  oflF  his 
jhmcve  on  horseback  at  the  gallop.     The  bride- 
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groom  in  his  finest  outfit  arrives  in  front  of  the 
bride's  house,  who  awaits  him,  also  in  her  most 
splendid  attire,  at  a  spot  agreed  upon.  She  jumps 
lightly  iato  the  saddle,  and  us  the  horse  dashes 
off  with  the  flying  couple  the  parents  of  the  girl 
come  np,  fire  several  shots  in  pretense  of  pursuit, 
and  the  lover  then  drops  his  gracious  burden  at 
the  house  of  a  relative,  where  she  i)asse8  the 
night,  and  where  she  is  sought  on  the  morrow  to 
celebrate  the  marriage.  This  strange  pretense  of 
the  legendary  rape  shocked  the  legal  instinct  of 
old  Austrian  bureaucracy,  and  tho  custom  was 
abolished.  But  this  a?t  very  nejirly  brought  about 
serious  disorders.  M.  de  Kullny  revived  the  cus- 
tom, and  won  forthwitli  innumerable  sympathies. 
This  is  an  illustration  of  his  discernment  in  ev- 
erything. His  habit  of  uprooting  abuses  in  order 
to  tolerate  well-established  customs  u  one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  the  popularity  of  tlie  present  gov- 
ernment. But  its  solicitude,  happily,  is  not  con- 
fined merely  to  such  matters  as  these.  Without 
incurring  a  debt,  and  simply  with  the  budget  of 
the  country,  whicli  amounts  to-day  to  21,000,000 
francs,  509  kilometers  of  raihvnys  and  5,000  ki- 
lometers of  ordinary  roads  and  highways  have 
been  constructed,  400  public  schools  have  been 
established,  churches  and  temples  have  been  built, 
government  buildings  have  hoen  put  up,  as  well 
as  eight  hotels  in  tlie  principal  centres  at  Ilidze, 
at  Jajce,  at  Banyaluka,  at  Mostar,  at  Jablanitza, 
and  everywhere  cheapness  wedded  t)  qialiry  and 
well-being  are,  as  a  result  of  state  surveillance,  a 
constant  seduction  for  the  traveler.  On  the  day  of 
the  races'  at  Ilidze  I  walked  in  the  park  in  order 
to  try  to  converse  with  the  people  who  had  as- 
sembled there  amid  the  cool  shadows  of  the  trees 
waiting  the  opening  of  the  gate.  Two  little  girls 
from  ten  to  twelve  years  old  had  joined  the  group, 
with  which  I  had  begun  with  some  difficulty  a 
conversation,  for  I  found  the  exact  expression 
only  after  some  searching.  In  the  most  natural 
way  in  the  world  the  two  children  intervened  in 
the  conversation,  and,  now  in  one  language,  now 
in  another,  expressed  themselves  in  any  one  of 
three  or  four  with  much  precision,  and  when  I 
showed  my  surprise  they  told  me  that  they  had 
learned  these  languages  at  school,  and  only  there. 
I  had  never  seen,  indeed,  in  any  country  a  more 
striking  completeness  in  administration,  and  I  be- 
gan to  be  almost  amazed  at  not  having  come  across 
the  slightest  hostile  criticism  or  blemish.  But  luck 
was  on  my  side.  In  one  of  the  open  sliops  of  the 
arcades  I  met  an  Austrian  oflBcer  in  whom  I  rec- 
ognized both  a  critic  and  an  opponent.  '*Ah,'* 
said  he,  ironically,  "you  have  come  here  from 
such  a  distance  to  see  this  wonderful  country. 
Well,  really,  it  wasn't  worth  the  trouble  !     What 


have  you  seen  ?  Railways,  roads,  public  build- 
ings. There  is  nothing  very  original  in  all  that, 
and  with  a  budget  of  21,000.000  of  francs  it  is 
easy  to  do  that  sort  of  thin 2^ ;  but  what  good  has 
it  done  to  the  peasant  ?  Things  are  dearer  than 
ever,  and  the  taxes  go  on  increasing.  And  then, 
where  else  did  you  ever  see  a  government  which 
gives  hoard  and  lodgings  ?  All  that  makes  us 
blush  up  to  our  ears.  To-day  the  Bosnian  scarcely 
ever  touches  his  fez  or  his  turban  to  salute  us. 
In  our  time  he  knew  too  well  the  kourbash,  and 
bowed  down  to  his  very  toes." 

Delighted  at  havi?ig  thus  discovered  this  oppo- 
sition, I  rushed  back  and  told  my  friends  what  I 
had  heard.  **  Of  course,'*  thej  said,  "  it's  a  soldier 
who  cannot  console  himself  for  the  change  of  re- 
gime from  military  to  civil,  and  whose  ideal  of  a 
civilized  country  is  the  centre  of  Africa,  where 
the  animal  is  worth  only  the  trouble  of  killing 
him.  But  it  is  odd  and  rather  sad.that.it  is  one 
of  us  who  plays  the  r61e  of  critic,  when  the  natives 
theujselves  have  only  praises  for  us." 

Bat  this  chance  meeting  proved  to  me  once 
again  that  always  and  everywhere  the  function  of 
an  opposition  is  to  remind  reformers  that  nothing 
hai)  been  done  so  long  as  anything  Still  remains 
to  do. 

IV. 

Sln'Day,  the  loth  of  July,  was  the  first  day  of 
the  Ilidze  races.  We  were  present.  I  have  no  in- 
tention of  describing  these  races:  I  am  in  no 
sense  writing  here  a  tourist's  journal.  Btit  I  may 
say  that  the  races  were  extraordi?iarily  interesting, 
taking  place  as  they  did  here  at  Serajevo,  in 
Bosnia,  and  being,  as  they  were,  still  one  more 
l)roof  of  what  has  been  so  rapidly  done  in  trans- 
formation of  the  old  Bosnian  soil. 

On  the  morrow  there  was  a  great  banquet, 
Mehemet  Bey  Capecanowitcn,  a  Mussulman,  who 
was  one  of  those  who  offered  the  most  heroic  re- 
sistance to  the  Austrians.  and  who  is  now  Mayor 
of  Serajevo,  presided.  When  the  toasts  began  he 
raised  his  glass  in  aU  sincerity  to  his  guests  and 
**to  the  prosperity  of  the  rulers,"  for,  to  preserve 
the  fiction  of  autonomy,  no  toasts  are  drunk  in 
honor  of  him  who  is  no  longer  sovereign,  nor 
even  in  honor  of  him  who  is  not  yet.  It  is  with 
infinite  precautions  that  the  process  of  substitut- 
ing one  empire  for  another  goes  on.  Thus  by  an 
ingenious  subterfuge  the  green  standard  of  the 
Prophet  has  been  adopted  in  place  of  the  flag  of 
the  Sultan.  People  fear  the  Koran  less  than  the 
Crescent. 

Bosnia,  like  every  country  which  aspires  to  be- 
come a  goal  of  travel,  has  its  mountain.  It  is 
called  Mount  Trehevic,  and  is  1,700  meters  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.     Some  100  meters  below  the 
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summit  is  a  pavilion  conatrocted  by  tljo  Alpine 
Clnl),  und  nt  tho  snnimit,  from  the  top  of  t\  eorfc 
of  Rtone  tublo,  tlie  traveler  has  ft  most  oxtemlej] 
view  of  liosuia  ;  indeed^  the  view  embraces  al- 
most the  entire  coimtry,  with  its  constant  circles 
of  mountains,  its  hikes  nmi  rivers,  its  green  hills 
and  arid  rocks,  Tho  splendor  of  this  view,  after 
a  three  hours' Beramblo  up  tlio  elope  on  the  hicks 
of  the  sure-footed  little  Bosnian  horses,  and  tiie 
eight,  I  might  atld,  of  tho  cloth  kid  in  that  high 
air,  were  erjiially  rewarding.  One  Ill's  thero  no 
reptignance  for  the  kid's  mcut  loastcd  between 
two  stones,  and  which  an  old  Albanian  carves 
with  infallible  sabre,  with  which,  I  imagine,  ho 
has  in  his  day  and  generation  cut  up  meat  of 
quite  another  flavor. 

Two  days  later  wc  wero  at  Jaejo.  The  railway 
leading  thither  is  not  yefc  completeil,  and  the 
part  beyond  Travnik  has  not  yet  been  opened  to 
the  public,  but  we  were  allowed  along  this  trunk 
of  tho  line.  We  were  then  obliged  to  follow  the 
winditTg  eourso  of  the  Plevna  before,  across  a 
ravishing  valley,  wo  reached  Jacje,  This  exqni- 
Bite  corner  is  lodged  in  the  angle  formed  by  tlio 
co?tflticncc  of  the  Plevna  and  the  Verbus  to  tho 
left  of  the  highroad,  which  reached  the  town  by 


a  superb  new  bridge.  The  meeting  of  these  wa- 
ters, rushing  down  their  rock-strewn  rapids  and 
joining  there  with  a  tnmblo  of  white  foam,  is  an 
extremely  impressive  spectacle.  And  only  a  few 
steps  from  here  is  one  of  the  most  precipitous, 
satisfactory  mountain  cascades  one  is  likely  to 
come  upon  any  where.  The  country  is  indeed  a 
land  of  bright  waters.  Farther  on,  as  one  fol- 
lows along  the  Verbas,  are  the  Lakes  of  Jezero, 
formed  by  the  Plevna  and  the  Verbas.  I  find  it 
impossible  to  describe  the  scone  hero  as  it  ap- 
peared at  our  arrival.  On  oiro  siJe  is  a  background 
of  hills  of  the  sweetest,  softest  green  ;  on  tlic 
other  a  broad  highway,  running  in  and  ont  among 
the  hills,  and  now  and  then  opening  up  into 
broad  valleys,  runs  from  Jacje  to  tlie  end  of  the 
lakes.  The  road  was  fnll  of  ]ieajde.  Near  the 
mi<ldlo  of  tho  larger  lake  had  been  constructed  a 
landing  place,  whore  a  veritablo  flotiHa  of  little 
pirogucH,  some  of  them  fastened  together  by 
twos,  or  even  by  threes,  awaited  na.  And  the 
pirogues  were  bright  with  awnings,  flowers  and 
flags,  while  seats  passing  across  the  boats  thus 
linked  together  were  ])rotected  against  the  sun  by 
native  tapestries.  All  about  in  the  isohited  boats 
were   mnsicianst    tziganes,    filling   the    air   with 
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Bfcmuge^  tremulous  harmoaiea,  and  at 
the  extremity  of  eacti  boat  stood  n 
Bobiiaii  bodtmaii,  giii<1ing  the  craft 
with  picturesque,  regular  cadeoues  of 
movement.  The  sun  fell  liot  upou 
tho  scene.  Tlie  azure  wateis  rem j rul- 
ed one  of  the  divine  tones  of  Capri, 
and  the  flowers,  streamers  and  awn- 
ings were  reflected  in  the  still  depths 
against  a  background  of  softly  floating 
clouds,  forming  a  mimic  heaven. 

•*  O'er  mouDtaina  inverted  the  blue  waters 
onrletl, 

And  ruokeii  tbem  on  skies  of  a  fiir  nether 
world." 

For  OB©  rare  hour  it  was  a  vision  of  fairydoni. 
The  busy  world  of  practical  men  had  vanished. 
An<l  when  wo  disembarked  at  Jezero  upon  tlie 
steps  of  tlie  tourists'  liouse  at  the  very  edge  of  the 
lake,  when  we  behold  tlie  buildings  covered  with 
people,  the  flags  flying,  the  white  Turkisli  women 
gazing  curiously  acroga  the  mysterious  t/r«.s7V7/*i/V// 
of  the  hsrema,  and  all  tlirn  vniied  population  waved 
their  Btrearaers,  uttering  tlie  cry  "Zivio,  Zivio  !'* 
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while  the  strident  trumpet  sounded*  in  spite  of 
us  came  crowding  to  our  memory  a  suggestive 
jumble  of  artistic  names  and  scenes  —  Tarsus, 
Shakespeare,  Cleopatra — and  w^e  seemed  to  be  as- 
sisting nt  some  antique  spectacle  of  the  ardent 
crowd  saluting  from  the  shore  with  their  cries 
tho  Egyptian  Queen  lying  nonchahintly  on  the 
royal  purple  of  her  bark,  Sarah  Bernhardt  must 
really  go  one  day  to  Jezero,  and  M.  .Takupowski, 
the  amiable  and  ingenious  head  of 
the  district,  must  oiice  agriin  play  tlie 
rule  of  stage  manager  and  revive  for 
the  modern  Cleopatra  this  incom- 
])arable  picture,  in  which  she  alone  is 
worthy  to  he  the  centie,  and  to  the 
brilliance  of  which  she  alone  can  give 
the  final  touch  of  perfection. 

The  following  flay,  beneath  old  oaks 
on  the  summit  of  the  Karaula,  close  to 
a  limpid  spring  which  tlrops  tfienco 
into  the  valley^  tlie  highest  point  of 
this  extraordinary  route  from  Mostar 
to  Travnik.  dating  from  the  period 
of  ']^^rkiKl^  ilumi nation  and  preserved 
by  the  Austriana,  who  have  scarcely 
succeeded  in  rendering  it  practicable, 
running  as  it  does  now  over  those 
cliffs  among  the  clouds,  now  into 
those  abysses  which  make  up  tho 
character  of  this  inexhaustibly  diver- 
sified country,  wo  breakfasted,  owing 
to  tlie  indefatigable  efforts  of  M.  Pojc- 
man.  and  fixed  almost  our  hist  impres- 
sion of  Bosnia  proper.  For  we  were 
now  to  pass  into  Herzegovina,  to  visit 
its  capital  Mostar — Mostar  the  burn- 
ing, whose  warm  wine  invades  the 
Jieart  like  a  joyous,  ardent  ray  of  sun- 
light ;  Mostar,  where  the  minaret« 
rise  from  the  rocky  walls  to  hills 
wdiich  hem  in  the  town,  and  whose 
aombre  bridge   is  tho   holdcpf,  most 
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powerful  and  characteristic  work  that  Balkan  art 
has  as  yet  hequeathed  to  the  ages  to  come. 

While  my  friends  lingered  on  here  waiting  for 
the  boat  which  was  to  tako  ns  from  Metkovitch 
to  Trieste  I  returned  on  my  steps  to  spend  the 
23d  of  July  at  Jablanitza.  But  it  was  not  to 
escape  the  lOC^  in  the  shoile  which  reigned  at 
Mofitar  that  I  retnrneil  to  this  pleasant,  shaded 
Tale ;  it  was  to  visit  onco  again  that  marvel  of 
mingled  ait  and  nature,  the  gorges  of  the  Na- 
rentiiy  wbioh^  between  Jablanitza  and  Mostar, 
cover  more  than  thirty  kilometers^  with  whioh  it 
is  impossible  to  compare  either  the  Gothard,  or 
the  Via  Mala,  or  any  other  famous  pass,  and  where 
between  the  turbulent  waters  of  the  Narenta  and 
the  precipitous  cliffs  along  the  path  unceasing 
astonishment  and  a  whole  series  of  vivid  and 
ohiinging  emotions  both  charm  and  awe  the  trav- 
eler. The  work  done  here  to  cut  a  way  through 
this  onco  impassable  obstacle  between  the  two 
provinces  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  which  it 
now  binds  together  in  quick  and  close  commu- 
nion, is  stupendous,  and  it  has  been  completely 
victorious.  What  route  was  ever  more  full  of 
surprises  ?  What  a  changing  kaleidoscope  of 
striking  or  luminous  pictures  is  revealed  as  the 
locomotive  dashes  along  these  dark  ravines,  in 
and  out  of  tunnels,  while  above  the  burning  July 
sun  illuminates  the  jutting  cliffs  that  surround 
each  little  vale  !  Yes,  this  Bosnia,  yesterday  un- 
known, but  now  awake  and  opened  up  to  the 
curiosity  of  the  world,  contains  within  her  bor- 
ders by  a  caprice  of  nature  all  that  can  charm  the 
imagination  of  the  liveliest  and  most  sensitive 
traveler.  It  has  Ilidze,  it  has  Jajce,  it  has  the 
pi'ehistoric  place  called  Boutmir,  now  coming  into 
prominence  through  the  investigations  of  the  ar- 
chsBologists  ;  it  has  Banyaluka,  it  has  Mount  Tre- 
bevic,  it  has  the  Narenta  gorges,  the  Lakes  of 
Jezero,  the  sources  of  the  Bosna  and  the  Bonna ; 
it  has  the  Carsija,  the  great  bazaar  of  Serajevo, 
with  its  incessant  activity,  its  shops  which  both 
sell  and  mauufiicturo  the  products  of  the  Bosnian 
market ;  it  has  its  hotels,  more  comfortable  than 
any  I  stopped  at  later  on  at  Trieste  or  Venice,  or 
Munich  or  Nuremberg,  or  Mayence  or  Cologne — 
it  is,  in  a  word,  the  fresh  and  seductive  resume  of 
whatever  can  please  those  who  are  quitting  for  a 
time  their  homes  to  find  elsewhere  refreshment 
for  mind  and  body ;  and  yet  I  look  upon  what  it 
has  and  is  only  as  the  first  portion  of  the  task  un- 
dertaken by  its  rulers. 

Hitherto,  it  is  true,  Austria  has  not  drawn  any 
revenue  from  the  occupied  provinces.  Bnt  the 
four  Bosnian  regiments,  which  serve  for  three 
years  in  the  aoliTe  army  and  for  nine  years  in  the 
^iMMfve,  which  are  garrisoiMid  in  Vienna,  Bnda- 


]>e8t,  Banyaluka,  Bihac,  Mostar,  Serajevo,  and 
»Suzla,  and  are  commanded  by  Austro-Hungarian 
or  Bosnian  officers,  arc  solid  troops,  well  set  up, 
obedient,  enduring,  and  with  a  military  air.  But 
Austria  has  created  in  Bosnia  a  veritable  nursery 
of  high  functionaries,  and  the  budget  of  the  two 
provinces  has  sufficed  to  accomplish  all  the  trans- 
formations, and  will  so  suffice  for  a  long  time 
still  to  conduct  them  on  their  way  to  the  goal  of 
their  ideal,  namely,  that  of  becoming  the  model 
Balkan  state.  This  is  the  reason  why  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina  are  of  such  general  interest ;  this  ia 
why  they  impose  themselves  upon  the  attention 
of  all. 

V. 

At  Metkovitch,  on  the  Narenta,  we  embarked 
on  the  Trieste^  one  of  the  large  Lloyd  steamers 
which  ply  regularly  up  and  down  the  Dalmatian 
coast.  Within  an  hour  we  were  out  of  the  stream^ 
entering  the  channel  of  Narenta,  whioh  leads 
down  to  the  Adriatic,  a  sea  which  remained  for 
fifty-six  hours  without  a  ripple.  We  had  skirted 
this  strange,  almost  mysterious  coast  of  Dal* 
matia ;  we  had  ])as3ed  the  islands  Lissa  and  Le- 
sina,  rendered  glorious  by  Tegetoff ;  we  hml  vis- 
ited Spahito,  almost  entirely  built  in  that  aston- 
ishing palace  of  Diocletian  ;  Sebenico,  where  on 
the  Venetian  piazzetta  falls  the  rounded  silhouette 
of  the  shadow  of  the  Byzantine  dome,  and  at 
whose  doors  is  the  constant  roaring  of  the 
Kerka  Falls,  the  Dalmatian  Niagara;  we  had 
admired  the  incomparable  daring  of  the  Zariot 
sailors,  and  were  talking  with  somewhat  noisy 
enthusiasm  of  the  arenas  of  Pola,  of  the  old  Bo- 
man  palace  as  fine  as  the  Maison  Carrie  of  Nimes ; 
and  there,  grouped  together  under  an  awning  on 
the  deck,  in  that  superb  morning  air,  we  were  re- 
calling the  men  and  things  that  we  had  seen,  and 
especially  the  picturesque  and  grandiose  and  in- 
comparably strange  world  of  Dalmatia,  with  its 
islands  sown  so  capriciously  along  its  coast,  some 
as  baskets  of  flowers,  some  hannts  of  brigands, 
some  dangerous  reefs,  some  harbors  of  refnge, 
when  one  of  the  passengers  who  had  boarded  the 
steamer  at  Zara  joined  us,  and  in  a  loud  voice,  in 
the  purest  Italian,  spoke  as  follows :  "  Yes, 
gmnted,  Dalmatia  is  a  unique  land  in  its  pict- 
uresque beauty  and  its  power  to  arouse  curiosity. 
Its  islands  have  given  to  Austria  the  only  ray  of 
glory  that  it  has  been  able  to  fix  now  for  a  half- 
century  upon  its  imperial  crown,  and  its  sailors, 
the  best,  the  cleverest,  the  toughest  in  the  world, 
suffice  to  carry  its  colors  on  every  ocean.  And  yet 
it  has  done  nothing  and  it  is  doing  nothing  for 
us.  But  for  Marmont,  whom  Napoleon  I.  made 
Duke  of  Hagusa,  we  should  not  have  had  even 
the  single  road  which  permits  us  to  travel  from 
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ie  end  of  the  country  to  the  ather  uilhoirt  risk- 
ing tlie  sea  trip.  Ansbria  has  always  been  a  step- 
mother to  lis,  and  we  might  almost  regret  ihe 
victory  of  Tecjetoff  over  the  Italians.** 

'*  No — no,"  I  S!ud  to  him— be  was  a  rich  Zariot 
— *'yon  arc  mistakoii.  Slie  h»B  done  a  ^ood  deal 
for  yon,  bnt  you  have  not  as  yet  cpnte  understood 
how  mnch,  Shft  occupies  Bosnia  and  llerzego- 
Ttna.  Shortly  Sebenico,  which  Joins  Spalato  by 
a  railway,  will  thereby  become  linked  to  the  ruil- 
way  across  Bosnia,  and  your  country^  with  Plivno 
;is  central  point,  will  have  those  occnpied  prov- 
incea  aa  hinterland,  thns  becoming  an  integral 
part  of  Croatia,  SI  a  von  ia,  Hungary  and  Austria* 
Dalmatia  will  then  be  the  nnrrow  rocky  ribbon 
of  country  bordering  tiie  mont  fertile,  dive»"8ified, 
and  the  most  active  of  the  provinces.  Your  rail- 
ways will  go  to  Zara  and  Fin  me,  and  you  will 
have  on  the  one  hand  tho  sea  for  pirdle  iiud  the 
iron  way  for  the  life-giving  artery.  When  this 
day  arrives,  and  Dalmatia,  become  an  integral 
part  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  will  be  ^  the 
■ea  elevation,  the  fa«;ade  on  the  Adriatic  of  tho 
Austro- Hungarian  Balkans,  no  one  knows  what 
brilliant  and   fruitful  future  will  dawn  for  von. 


Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  will  tlu^n  serve  as  models 
for  the  little  Balkan  states,  stiU  plunged  in  the 
arid  pernid  of  an  ill-defined  cortstJttition  ;  Mon- 
tenegro and  Servia  will  cease  to  cherish  illusions, 
and  Servia,  which  is  casting  all  around  her  covet- 
ous glances,  will  then  giize  toward  Bosnia  only 
to  eeek  to  imitate  its  enterprise  and  activity.  Yes  ; 
once  Dalmatia  is  thus  soldered  to  the  occupied 
provinces,  once  the  ThiTuibian  Austria-Hnngary 
is  suppiementetl  by  the  r>nltnatian  coasts  and  its 
green  islands,  which  are  at  once  a  labyrinth  and 
a  rampart,  the  empire  will  be  sufficient  nnto  it- 
self;  and  the  Balkan  peninsula,  following  in  the 
footsteps  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  fortified 
and  revivified  by  works  of  civiliswition,  will  serve 
in  tuiu  aa  a  rampart  against  invasion,  and  its  in- 
dependence and  tranquil  future  will  be  forever 
secure/l. 

•■Thifct  ia  the  way,"  I  conclnded,  turning  to- 
ward the  high  Dalmatinn  coast — **  tliat  is  the  way 
that  Austria,  by  occupying  the  provinces,  has 
worked  for  the  future  of  your  court  try.  I  have 
faith  in  a  future  for  you  worthy  of  your  country, 
a  future  fur  Diilmatia  which  will  satisfy  the  most 
ambitions  of  her  sons." 
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THE  MYSTERY  OF  THE  FORTY-SECOND  STREET  MURDER. 


IJy  Chamtion  Bissell. 


The  ''Monsieur  Diipiii**  of  Edgar  Poo  and 
iho  ''Sherlock  Holmes*'  of  Conan  Doyle  are  both 
Baid  to  bo  dead,  but  analytic  and  deductive  tal- 
ents have  not  departed  from  the  world,  and  tljey 
are  as  applicable  aa  ever  to  the  solution  of  the 
puzzling  questions  so  often  presented  by  crimes. 
Indeed,  as  to  these  puzzles,  they  spring  up  all  the 
time.  Any  criminal  act  is  essentially  an  aberra- 
tion and  demands  explanation.  Men  live  and 
pro8i>er  by  being  useful  to  society  ;  wliy  then  does 
»ny  individual  expect  to  benefit  himself  by  tak- 
ing a  hostile  attitude  toward  tho  community  as  a 
robber  or  a  murderer  ?  And  if  his  first  step  is 
illogical  what  becomes  of  tho  others  ?  How  many 
Btningo  perversities  crop  out  during  the  execution 
of  a  criminal  design  that  is  conceived  and  carried 
through  in  darkness,  secrecy  and  deceit  I  And  yet 
everything  that  is  actually  done  becomes  a  fact, 
and  connects  with  all  the  facts  that  go  before  and 
come  after,  and  this  chain  once  seized  at  any 
]K>int,  the  links  in  both  directions  can  bo  handled, 
and  nnless  suffered  to  drop  will  conduct  unerr- 
ingly from  tho  start  to  the  conclusion  of  the 
crime. 

This  is  substantially  what  Thomas  Ilarland  said 
to  me  over  a  bottle  of  claret  one  spring  evening 
at  his  house  on  East  Fifty-eighth  Street.  We  had 
been  discussing  the  singular  murder  of  an  ap- 
]>arently  inoffensive  young  man  at  tho  table  of  a 
IxMinling  house  on  Forty-second  Street  on  tho 
]»receding  evening  at  about  dusk.     The  news- 
]mper8,  after  their  usual  exhibit  of  bald  and  un- 
convincing narrative,  involving  curious  and  un- 
necessary  misspellings   of  names  and   misstate- 
ments of  facts,  announced  that  as  yet  the  police 
id  no  olewSy  and  that  while  the  proprietress  of 
honee  was  not  yet  under  arrest  the  police 
uoe  exercised  upon  her  rendered  any  at> 
'^  flight  impossible. 

'  i6  Terbiage  of  the  reporters  of  the  sev- 

'•  we  were  justified  in  extracting  the 

itoib  as  matters  of  fact :  ^[rs.  Top- 

I  a  boarding  house  at  No.  1014  East 

Street.    It  was  not  the  style  of 

M  fashionable,  but  was  thoroughly 

ing  and  exacting  references.  There 

"ffteen  boarders,  merchants  with 

■Imistress  or  two,  and  several 

ndents,  besides  two  medical 

ing  of  March  2Gth,  189-,  the 

MMsed  off  as  usual,  and  at 

en  nearly  ready  to  lea?e 


the  basement  dining  room  for  their  rooms,  when 
an  alarm  of  fire  was  sounded  in  tho  neighborhood 
down  tho  street,  and  tho  noise  of  tho  engines 
and  trucks  of  the  Fire  Department  caused  a  hasty 
escapade  of  the  entire  company,  as  it  was  thought, 
to  the  sidewalk  and  the  front  balcony  and  door- 
steps above.  No  one  noticed  tho  exact  move- 
ment of  the  departure  of  the  others,  nor  was  any 
reckoning  made  of  the  full  talc  of  the  groups  in 
the  three  localities.  All  the  servants  in  the  house 
joined  the  guests  and  the  landlady,  and  the  par- 
ties of  observation  remained  at  their  posts  during 
a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  servants  were  tho 
first  to  return  inside,  and  their  screams  of  horror 
soon  recalled  the  entire  household  to  the  dining 
room. 

There  they  were  appalled  at  seeing  Jasper 
McClintock,  the  older  of  tho  two  law  students,  re- 
clining in  his  chair,  stone  dead,  and  bleeding 
from  a  wound  in  his  left  breast,  from  which  tho 
handle  of  a  dinner  knife  protruded.  The  other 
student  immediately  brought  in  a  police  patrol- 
man, who  caused  the  surgeon  of  the  precinct  sta- 
tion to  bo  summoned.  Tho  doctor  pronounced 
tho  man  dead,  and  locked  the  doors  in  order 
that  no  change  should  be  effected  in  the  position 
of  the  body  or  furniture  pending  the  arrival  of 
the  authorities  and  the  coroner. 

Tho  coroner  came  in  due  time,  accompanied  by 
the  captain  of  the  precinct.  Tho  pair  of  ofTicials 
entered  the  room  in  which  the  corpse  lay,  and 
admitted  the  accredited  reporters  of  two  or  three 
newspapers  who  had  found  their  way  to  the  scene 
of  the  tragedy  with  such  instinct  as  brings  the 
condor  of  the  Andes  from  the  clouds  to  a  dying 
animal.  Each  of  these  persons  took  copious 
notes,  and  one  of  the  reporters  made  a  free-hand 
sketch  of  the  surroundings.  Then  an  under- 
taker was  called,  and  the  corpse  was  placed  in  his 
charge  ;  after  which  the  coroner  went  to  his  of- 
fice to  summon  a  jury  for  next  day,  the  police 
captain  returned  to  the  station  house  and  made 
certain  entries  in  his  blotter,  while  the  reporters 
hurried  to  their  desks  to  write  their  several  stories 
of  the  event. 

The  dining  room  was  then  free  to  Mrs.  Toploiu 
and  her  guests. 

''I  have  some  acquaintance  with  one  or  two  of 
Mrs.  Toploin  s  boarders,"  said  Harland.  "  Sup- 
pose we  step  around  to  her  house  and  see  if  they 
are  in,  and  we  may  possibly  interview  the  lady 
herself.'* 


other  one  is  so  Tery  young — Imi'dly  out  of  Bcliool 
herfielf*  Xovv,  Miss  Bovoie  ia  hanging  arouiid 
twenty-three,  to  say  tlio  least;  and  she's  awfully 
cut  up*  Says  she  liardiy  feels  like  coming  to  the 
tablo  with  us,  ntid  erica  a  good  deal,  IJke  Niobe, 
all  tears,  you  kno>?.     A  regular  gusher.*' 

"And  when  you  all  ran  out  to  see  the  engines 
and  things  was  Miss  Bevere  with  you  ?"  asked 
Harland. 

Vol.  XXXI^.,  No.  2— 12. 


Mrs.  Toploin  there,  engaged  in  domestic  duties, 
aiul  were  duly  presented  to  her.  8he  willingly 
pointed  out  to  llurland  the  8[iot  where  the  un- 
happy young  man  sat  when  he  receiveil  the  falj^l 
blow,  and  even  indicated  the  charr  which  he  oc- 
cupied, 

**  No  one  of  the  other  boarders  will  use  i^. 
now,*'  alie  said.     ***So  it  stands  in  tliis  corner." 

**  You  were  on  the  balconv,"  obeenred  Harlaud 
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to  her,  ill  an  unconcerned  manner^  ''when  this 
affair  was  going  on  ?" 

''Yea." 

*•  Did  yon  notice  who  tlie  other  occupants  of 
the  balcony  were  ?" 

*'Xot  exactly — not  perfectly,  that  is.  Oli,  1 
remember  Miss  (Jirard  was  there,  because  she 
craiioil  her  neck  over  the  balcony  as  far  as  she 
cof.hl  reach,  and  fc?[)oke  abont  how  beantifully  the 
z()<iiac  light — I  think  slie  called  it  by  that  name 
— show(>d  down  in  the  west,  and  said  she  was  so 
Boyry  Miss  lieverc  wasn't  there  to  see  it,  because 
she  was  so  fond  of  astronomy  aiul  stars,  and 
thincris." 

*•  Yes,  I  see,"  said  Harland.  '*And  liave  you 
got  the  tablecloth  yet  that  was  on  the  table  at  the 
time  r 

''  That  has  been  thrown  into  the  wash  closet, 
because  it's  all  bloody.'' 

'*  But  not  actually  into  the  water  yet." 

*'  Oh,  no  !    AVe  wash  only  once  a  week." 

*•  Su}>po?e  you  send  for  it." 

The  tablecloth  was  fished  out  from  the  soiled 
linen,  and  Ilarlaiid  spread  it  upon  the  table,  over 
a  layer  of  newspapers. 

''  I  place  the  papers  between  the  cloth  and  the 
board,"  he  remarked,  *'so  jvs  not  to  shock  the  in- 
stincts of  Mrs.  Toploin,  who  would  naturally  ob- 
ject to  having  a  dirty  cloth  come  in  contact  with 
her  mahogany." 

Mrs.  Toploin  ])laced  the  chair  in  the  precise 
spot  in  which  the  unhappy  young  man  had  oc- 
cupied it,  and  then  Harland  adjusted  the  table- 
cloth 80  that  the  bloody  portion  was  just  opposite 
the  chair.  Then,  smoothing  it  out,  he  examined 
with  great  care  a  certain  section  of  the  napery 
apparently  a  little  over  six  inches  in  length  and 
three  inches  in  breadth,  and  distant  about  four 
or  five  inches  from  the  edge  of  the  table.  Fol- 
lowing the  direction  of  his  gaze,  we  saw  at  this 
place  an  island  of  white  cloth  in  the  middle  of  a 
huge  blood  stain,  or  rather  a  congeries  of  stains 
and  blotches,  having  the  unmistakable  dark-brown 
c<dor  of  dried  human  blood.  On  this  small  sec- 
tion of  the  linen,  comparatively  free  from  stain, 
Harland  directed  a  long  and  searching?  gaze.  A 
slight  indentation  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
oblong  patch  attracted  his  attention,  and  ho  care- 
fully raised  the  nai>cry  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  it  was  in  reality  a  dent  arising 
from  the  pressure  of  some  hard  substance  or  an 
accidentsd  wrinkle  in  the  cloth. 

"  What  difference  does  that  make  ?"  I  asked  of 
him. 

"I  don't  know  what  difference  it  does  make, 
but  it  may  make  a  groat  d:al  of  difference,"  was 
thid  reply.     ''  When  we  get  down  to  facts  there  is 


no  question  as  to  the  size,  either  relative  or  ab- 
solute. The  mosquito  is  a  no  less  important  fact 
than  the  elephant,  and  one  of  the  species  might 
bo  an  invaluable  link  in  a  chain  of  evidence. 
Now,  just  notice,"  he  continued,  drawing  me  aside 
to  a  window  and  holding  the  linen  up  against 
the  light,  **  the  position  of  this  clear  spot  in  the  sea 
of  blood,  and  the  circumstance  of  its  being  there 
at  all ;  and  its  shape,  tlie  rough  outline  of  a 
human  hand,  and  not  a  large  hand  either,  but 
on  the  contrary  smaller  than  that  of  almost  any 
man  ;  these  lead  up  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
l^erson  who  dealt  the  fatal  blow  to  this  young 
man  rested  with  the  left  hand  upon  the  table 
near  him  and  struck  with  the  right  When  the 
person  struck,  the  blow  was  a  heavy  one,  and  in 
order  to  intensify  it  the  assassin  leaned  firmly 
and  strongly  on  the  table.  Now  see,  the  clear 
space  is  about  six  inches  long  and  three  wide ; 
and  on  the  loft  side,  halfway  up  and  about  half 
an  inch  from  the  edge,  tell  me  what  you  see 
across  that  jiart  of  the  parallelogram.  Look  care- 
fully ;  use  til  is  pocket  magnifier." 

I  obeyed,  and  was  sure  that  I  discovered  a  faint 
impression,  as  if  a  narrow  piece  of  metal  had  been 
forcibly  presse<l  njion  the  surface  of  the  linen. 
I  turned  to  Harland  with  an  expression  of  sur- 
prise upon  my  features. 

**  Yes,"  said  he,  "you  look  surprised,  but  you 
needn't.  The  impression  there  is  perfectly  nat- 
ural. Pai)er  will  take  ink,  tow  will  catch  fire, 
metal  pressed  down  on  linen  bast  will  leave  a 
mark,  just  as  a  stone  set  into  soft  wax  leaves  a 
mark.  This  is  the  highest  kind  of  evidence, 
'i'he  murderer  of  this  law  student  had  a  small 
hand  a?id  wore  a  heavy  ring  on  the  third  finger.*' 

'•And  does  this  discovery  bring  you  much 
nearer  him  ?*' 

-Or  her?" 

••  Her  I    A  she  I    You  don't  mean  to  say " 

**I  dou'L  say  anything.  AVhen  we  are  inter- 
rogating a  mass  of  facts  we  don't  assert  anything. 
We  reserve  our  statements  until  we  are  through 
with  our  questions.  \ow,  a  man  may  have  a 
small  hand  and  wear  a  ring  on  his  third  finger; 
but  tins  cuts  off  periiaps  nine- tenths  of  the  adulfc 
male  population  of  the  globe,  and  not  more  thau 
five-tenths  of  tlie  adult  female  popuhation.  There- 
fore it  is  a  plain  case  of  the  Rule  of  Three  that 
it  is  odds  of  five  to  one  that  this  deed  was  done 
by  a  wonnui.  I  don't  iissert  that  it  was,  and  my 
induetion  of  facts  may  as  yet  be  too  scanty. 
There  is  danger  of  losing  time  in  adopting  a  sup- 
jmsition,  or  rather  an  inference,  ad  a  working 
hypothesis,  too  early  in  the  game,  •■  But  all  the 
same,  that  ia  my  hypothesis  at  tk^  present  nfid^* 
ment.     I  am  going  to  look  for  the  woman,"    '  ••  " 
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**lt  seenns  incrediblo  i\\iil  one  of  tliv  gfi't''-*!' 
box  shonhl  be  implicated  in  sucli  a  bloody  nci/' 

**  A;3  the  missionary  said  fcn  the  tigreas  !  His- 
tory is  full  of  fiHHtli^ro«fi  woiih^ik  Fiction  wriUM*s 
rocoil  beforo  the  nctiiHHti<?s.  Thoy  are  afraid  the 
public  will  refuse  to  bny  novels  that  are  made  up 
of  femiriiiio  atrnoitics.  Women  would  cunmut 
ten  tiroes  as  many  murders  as  they  do  i£  their 
oppftrtunities  were  greater.  I  think  I  see  a  wom- 
an's hand  here — right  on  this  tablecloth.  Is  It  a 
Lady  Macbeth  who  has  slain  a  king,  a  Man|nige 
do  Brinvilliers  who  has  put  a  relative  out  of  the 
way,  a  Judith  who  has  beheadetl  a  IToioferjies,  or 
a  Jael  who  has  gpiked  a  Sisera  ?  At  any  rate  it 
is  wortli  while  to  try  to  find  ont.  I  am  going  to 
become  a  client  of  Mrs.  Toploin's  hospitable 
liashery  during  the  next  few  weeks.  There  is  no 
money  in  it,  but  this  aETair  interests  me,  especially 
because  the  reliable  morning  jonnials  state  that 
the  police  are  absolutely  witlioiiL  a  clew." 

III. 

The  days  came  and  went.  The  mysterious 
murder  case  dropped  out  of  tlie  newspapers,  ag  all 
human  traneactiona  will — the  live-column  story  of 
one  day  being  ancceeded  by  one  of  two  columns  next 
day  ;  that  in  its  turn  being  followeil  by  a  colnmn  of 
uninteresting  **hasli,"  and  next  day  bringing  a 
new  seosation,  and  the  total  disappearance  of  the 
previous  one»  especially  if,  as  in  tho  present  in- 
Btance,  no  nrresta  follow.  The  police,  in  the 
Tojdoin  ciise,  Rtated  they  found  **  nothing  to  go 
on/*  The  presence  of  all  the  boarders  on  the 
balcony,  the  steps  and  the  «idowrilk  appeared  to 
have  been  satisfactorily  established  ;  none  of  the 
servants  had  been  inipticatcd,  no  one  had  been 
seen  to  enter  or  leave  the  house  during  the  short 
time  in  which  the  dining  room  bad  been  left,  and 
thus  there  was  apparently  a  void  space  where  the 
eviilonce  of  human  beings  or  facts  had  no  place 
of  exiitotice.  Such  at  least  was  tho  conclusion  of 
the  police  detectives, 

Ilarland  had  i>een  an  inmate  of  the  Toploin  es- 
tablishment about  tour  weeks  when  one  evening 
be  came  to  my  room,  and,  after  smoking  a  cigar, 
slowly  and  gloomily  said  : 

'•I  wish  the  fuels  liad  been  different,  but  as 
they  are  thoy  bavo  guided  me  to  the  discovery  of 
tho  guilty  one." 

'•Is  it  jiot'stblc  ?"  I  exclaimed,  with  genuine 
sttrprise.  '*  And  have  von  a  casi*  for  the  author- 
ities r 

'*  No  ;  1  shall  never  report    it,'' 

"  Why  not  V 

•*The  culprit  is  a  pori^nu  whom  I  wbuldi/t  bang 
if  I  could,  and  I  don^t  think  I  could  if  I  wanted 
to,  be<MUTsft  a  confidential coufeseiofl  is  not  itdmis- 


sible  evidence,  and  tire  actuah  pulcnt,  provable, 
incriminating  facts  are  most  scanty.  From  cer- 
tain isolated  facts  Kefder  gues^jed  at,  or  rather 
jumped  at,  the  laws  of  planetary  moiion,  which 
succeeditig  discoveries  have  verified.  So  in  tlu3 
Ciise,  having  a  few  facts,  ami  connecting  them  with 
others,  f  taxed  a  certain  })ersoii — no  one  else  being 
present  at  tiie  interwew— with  tlie  deeil,  and  an 
imiuediatc  ackuowledgment  wtis  the  result*  But 
what  shall  I  do  with  il  ?  Well,  comparatively 
nothing  ;**  and  here  Harland  sighed. 

I  knew  he  would  go  on  if  I  were  to  keep  still; 
80  I  said  nothing,  but  silently  extended  the  box 
of  (iareias. 

Ilarland  liglited  a  fresli  cigar,  and  began  thus  : 

'*  Yon  see  it's  this  wa}'.  Here  is  d  very  young 
man  killed  under  mysterious  circumstances  ;  that 
is,  the  attendant  facts  are  limited  in  number, 
simple  in  character,  and  apjarently  unsuggestive. 
1  say  apparently,  because  all  facts  suggest  some- 
thing. But  the  conclusions  suggested  Imvo  some- 
times  gucb  short  \eg^  that  they  are  unable  to  run 
far,  Tbey  tire  out  and  fall  down  quickly,  and 
end  their  career  then  and  lliore. 

'*  8ueh  was  the  case  here,  ^riio  inferences  if 
the  facts  were  so  weak  that  they  lay  down  and 
died  at  the  police  station,  or  at  farthest  in  the 
coroner's  office.  But  still  s^uHidnnhj  killed  Ja^i)er 
McClintock. 

*' Now,  MeClinLoek  was  a  young  mafi,  and  al- 
most without  means;  no  creditor  would  kill  him, 
and  he  could  not  have  had  debtors  whom  ho  Wiis 
oppressing.  This  eliminates  one  of  the  sources 
of  asstissi nation*  and  quite  a  copious  source  next 
after  political  frenzy  or  rancor.  But  where  a 
young  man  is  concerned,  particuhirly  when  he  is 
finite  good-looking  and  well  edtieuted,  and  ambi- 
ti(ms  both  as  to  the  future  and  as  to  hrs  imme- 
diate tuthience  upon  those  around  him,  there  and 
then  accept  the  advice  of  the  great  French  crim- 
inal hunter,  *  ilivnhez  la  fcmutt' — look  for  the 
woman. 

*'  I  was  doubly  inclined  to  look  for  her  after  I 
inspected  the  tablecloth.  Yon  reuiember  tho  day, 
I  showed  you  tho  itnpression  of  a  hard  substance, 
pre.sunnihly  a  ring,  ou  the  napery  at  the  precise 
point  in  tlie  clear  space  where  a  hand  liad  rested 
while  the  cloth  was  being  covered  with  blood  from 
McClintoek's  wound.  It  was  no  old  wonnin  who 
did  the  deed  ;  old  women  don't  kill  young  men. 
Young  women  sometimes  do,  on  snllicient  provo- 
cation. Whoever  killed  this  young  man  did  uot 
come  in  from  tlie  outside*  The  Ore  in  the  neigh- 
borhoncl  was  not  kiiulled  as  a  i)rehide  to  an  u.s- 
siissi nation  ;  and  an  oiits^itle  enemy  would  not 
have  chosen  tlxo  tlinner  hour  i?i  a  Ptuffy  basement 
of  a  boarding  house  iie  the  proper  time  for  a  mi^- 
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doroiis  attack.  The  probabilities  were  all  in  one 
direction — tliat  a  younjr  woman  in  the  house  had 
strong  motives  to  kill  the  law  student,  and  did 
kill  him  at  an  unforeseen  crisis  of  events. 

*'  Was  it  one  of  the  servants  ?  Hardly.  They 
were  all  elderly  except  the  waiter  girl,  and  I 
learned  that  she  had  only  been  with  [Mrs.  Toploin 
a  few  weeks,  besides,  she  was  not  of  ngreeable 
appearance,  and  was  of  that  build  and  general 
make-up  that  no  young  man  wonld  look  twice  at 
her.  Could  it  have  been  one  of  the  three  mar- 
ried women  who  were  inmates  of  the  house  ?  As 
to  these  and  each  of  them,  I  made  rigoronsly  def- 
inite search.  Each  is  yonng,  newly  married  and 
apparently  fond  of  her  husband.  They  might  bo 
fond  of  jQirtation  if  there  were  the  materials  for 
flirtation  at  hand  ;  but  such  excitement,  if  in- 
dulged in  at  all  by  them,  must  have  been  found 
outside,  because  the  honso  was  and  is  a  deadly  dull 
one.  McClintock  could  certainly  have  carried 
on  a  clandestine,  perhaps  a  guilty,  intrigne  with 
one  or  the  whole  three  outside  of  the  house, 
and  thus  by  some  act  of  faithlessness  have  drawn 
upon  himself  the  fatal  anger  of  one  of  them  ;  but 
the  fact  that  their  presence  was  accounted  for  on 
the  evening  of  the  murder,  each  one  standing  be- 
side her  husband  on  the  sidewalk,  balcony,  or 
steps,  removes  them  from  the  field  of  suspicion, 
and  necessarily  absolves  the  husbands  also. 

"You  observe  I  am  using  the  old-fashioned 
*  method  of  exhaustion.'  It  is  old,  but  you  can't 
improve  on  it.  There  are  fifty  ways  of  getting 
into  an  inclosure.  Forty-nine  of  them  the  tres- 
pnsser  did  not  use  —  therefore  ho  did  use  the 
fiftieth.  A  crime  had  been  committed.  Any  one 
nf  twenty  i^crsons  might  have  been  the  perpetra- 
tor. But  wo  establish  with  tolerable  certitude 
that  nineteen  of  them  were  not  concerned  in  the 
aflFair.  AVo  arc  therefore  compelled  to  suspect 
the  twentieth,  and  in  our  procedure  to  assume  as 
a  starting  point  the  guilt  of  that  person.*' 

"That  ])crson  being  in  this  case  ?"  I  asked. 

"Miss  Bevcro  is  the  culprit ;  that  is,  my  sus- 
picions, fortified  by  my  researches,  all  pointed  to 
her.  And  nothing  she  has  said  or  done  since 
that  fatal  night  negatived  this  conclusion.  Xo- 
body  remembers  seeing  her  on  the  street,  the 
steps,  or  the  balcou}'.  Her  grief  was,  apparently 
and  probably,  more  excessive  at  the  time  than 
that  of  anybody  else ;  in  fact,  by  all  accounts  it 
was  very  demonstrative  at  the  time,  and  over 
since  that  she  has  been  melancholy  and  dhtraite. 
Yon  know  I  have  watched  her  narrowly,  and 
with  all  the  intentness  that  the  desire  of  support- 
ing a  hypothesis  gives  to  the  observer. 

"  I  may  as  well  tell  yon,  becanse  I  know  it  will 
go  no    further,'*  continued   Ilarland,    "that   I 


have  done  in  this  affair  some  detective  work 
which  the  rigorous  moralist  might  not  approve. 
You  know  that  there  is  a  widespread  distrust  as 
to  the  soundness  of  the  maxim  that  the  end  justi- 
fies the  means.  It  may  and  it  may  not.  It  all 
depends.  In  this  case  I  am  at  sea  as  to  whether 
my  means  were  justifiable.  But  after  all  I  only 
placed  myself  on  tlio  samo  footing  as  the  house 
chambermaid.  I  had  a  key  fitted,  and  I  searched 
the  young  woman's  room  on  four  different  days.'* 

"But  the  knife '' 

"I  know  the  knife  was  not  imllod  out  of  Mc- 
Clintock, and  I  wasn't  hunting  for  knives.  I 
was  looking  for  motives,  impelling  causes,  evi- 
dences of  the  existence  of  facts  that  might  call 
for  compensation  or  equivalents.  Tlicso  are  the 
great  forces. 

"Unless  one  is  on  the  scent  of  a  crimo  it  is 
certainly  an  unjustifiable  act  to  ransack  the  j)ri- 
vate  correspondence  of  any  person,  but  all  of  Miss 
Beverc's  passed  under  my  eves.  Women  always 
keep  letters.  This  one  not  only  followed  that 
rule,  but  sho  kept  rough  copies  of  her  own  re- 
1)1  ies,  and  these  were  carefully  intercallated  be- 
tween the  others.  They  formed  a  true  recital  of 
real  life.  lUit  I  only  concerned  myself  with  her 
correspondence  with  McClintock.  It  seems  that 
she  had  known  him  before  either  of  them  camo 
to  Xow  York.  They  were  both  from  one  of  the 
upper  counties  of  the  State,  near  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  and  they  had  boated  together,  and  things 
had  gone  pretty  far,  and  some  of  their  lovemaking 
had  taken  place  even  then  by  letter;  and  she 
had  come  to  the  metropolis  first,  and  at  this  time 
there  was  a  largo  manufacture  of  letters,  and 
even  after  ho  had  come  down  to  study  law  in 
Budd  &  Bell's  office  there  was  an  occasional  let- 
ter ;  but  more  copies  of  hers  to  him  than  originals 
of  his  to  her.  IMcClintock  was  cooling  off.  In 
fact,  tho  cooling  process, had  gone  on  to  a  zero,  a 
region  of  absolute  congeal  men  t. 

"I  also  lit  upon  a  suggestive  fact  in  the  dis- 
covery of  a  number  of  programmes  of  the  Garden 
Theatre,  Star,  Broadway,  Grand  Opera  Ilonso, 
each  one  either  I^ernhardt,  or  Fanny  Davenport, 
in  "LaTosca.'*  Always  "La  Tosca."  There  wcro 
no  other  ones — no  opera  bouffes,  no  Casino  com- 
icalities, no  high  comedy  by  Coghlau  or  Rehau. 
Why  this  iteration  of  tliat  gloomy  tragedy,  un- 
less for  its  portrayal  of  the  heroine  sending  a 
traitor  to  his  death  by  means  of  a  dinner  knife 
planted  in  his  heart  ?  The  ages  and  tho  charac- 
ters of  tho  victims  were  different,  but  tho  essence 
of  the  wrong  was  the  same  in  each  case,  and  the 
glittering  fiction  of  the  dramatist  became  a  grisly 
truth  in  tho  luimble  dining  room  of  Mrs.  Toploin. 

"I  also  examined  this  poor  girFs  slender  li- 
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hr:«r\%  Of  course  I  fonml  a  volume  of  Byron  (till 
st'iiiinieutal  joiing  women  rejid  Byron),  and  tliore 
wiis  Browning  and  Swinburne— poetry  to  prose 
nlnnit  ten  to  otie.  Here  is  ix  suggestive  circiim- 
fit  unco  :  the  passages  deeeriptive  of  revenge  and 
of  retribution,  or  rather  reprisal*  arc  ninnerously 
lunrgined  witli  a  pencil.  You  begin  to  see  your 
w:iy,  tloirt  you  ? 

**I  liionght  I  eaw  my  way^  after  this  fashion. 
ILto  is  a  woman  whose  education  and  training 
havo  been  thoso  of  tlio  amhilioiia  country  girl  of 
obscure  origin,  whose  introspections  have  been 
jiiiiu fully  minute,  and  not  always  carrieil  on  with 
good  or  even  reasonably  fair  judgment.  Her  act- 
ual Btandarda  of  comparison  being  few  and  lowly, 
and  her  ideals  of  attainment  {derived  from  his- 
tory and  romances)  being  numerous  and  high, 
gho  acquires  an  exaggerated  sense  of  her  own  im- 
purtanee,  and  of  the  cruelty  of  a  society  that  re- 
fuses to  recognize  her  supcriorily.  Then  she  falls 
in  love,  and  immetl lately  invests  the  object  of  her 
alToctions  with  innutnerable  attributes  and  qual- 
ilios  which  no  man  born  of  woman  ever  pos- 
scBssed,  but  such  as  a  romantic  girl  extracts 
from  an  alembic  in  wliieli  she  has  distilled  in  one 
Ijoiiing  a  King  Arthur,  a  Sir  Galahad,  a  Lance- 
lot, a  Henry  of  Navarre,  a  ililton,  a  Napoleon,  a 
Patrick  Henry  and  a  Washington, 

**  It  is,  for  tiio  time  being,  a  rare  happiness  for 
a  young  man  to  be  loved  in  this  way,  but  when 
t!)e  eyes  of  his  worshiper  como  to  be  opened,  as 
they  always  do,  and  she  awakes  to  the  fact  that 
lier  vij;io]i  of  masculine  splendor  is  a  mass  of 
common  clay  stuffed  with  sawdust*  no  one  need 
envy  his  eontlition.  It  may  be  tluit  '  hel!  has  no 
Inry  like  a  woman  scorned,^  but  a  near  approacli 
ta  her  is  found  in  the  woman  who  lias  with  all 
the  forces  of  her  nature  loved  a  man  to  the  ut- 
most extent  of  self-deception,  and  theti  wakes  up 
t"^  the  fact  that  ho  has  never  really  lovetl  her, 
and  that  for  her  delusion  slie  has  mainly  herself 
to  blame. 

**This  I  took  to  bo  the  emotional  attitude  of 
this  young  woman  to  McClintock,  There  is  no 
need  to  crdarge  upon  him.  Yon  meet  witli  his 
type  all  the  time,  everywhere,  in  a  large  city.  He 
hail  fontul  out  that  New  York  swarms  with  girls 
more  or  less  desirable  in  themselves,  and  full  of 
promising  speculation  as  to  the  future  in  the  lino 
of  professioTuil  bueiness  and  success.  The  Bevere 
girl  was  not  potential  ;  there  were  no  possibilities 
ill  her.  He  tiirew  her  over  as  one  throws  away 
the  stnuip  of  a  cigar,  atid  witli  no  more  remorse. 
I  dini't  think  ho  was  conscious  of  any  moral  tres- 
pass, and  as  a  matter  of  fact;  the  girl  may  luivt* 
been  as  much  tn  lilamo  fis  he  was^ — if  imleed  there 
arc  any  moralities,  or  grounds  for  blame,  in  this 


unfathomable  medley  and  mixture  of  human  emo- 
tions styled  loveniaking.  Now,"  continued  Ilar- 
land,  rising  up,  '*  suppose  we  go  around  and  in* 
terview  tlie  lady,  I  have  prepared  her  for  it  by 
describing  yon  as  a  discreet  and  skillful  criminal 
lawyer  whom  I  have  retained  as  her  counsel  in 
anticipation  of  any  trouble  that  might  arise. 
This  frees  her  from  all  fear  as  to  the  results  of 
any  talk  which  she  may  have  with  yon — all  such 
communications  being  inviolable,  tis  even  chiJ- 
dren  know/' 

IV. 

Miss  Beveke  received  us  in  Mrs.  Toploiu's 
front  parlor.  The  etiquette  of  the  New  York 
boarding  house  requires  this,  and  also  that  other 
occupants  shall  quietly  drift  away,  and  that  inter- 
views which  are  not  unduly  prolonged  shall  not. 
bo  broken  in  upon.  Ilarland  prcseuted  me  in  my 
capacity  as  a  lawyer  whom  he  had  retained  in 
yiQfVf  of  possible  contingencies,  and  stated  that 
it  was  of  vital  importance  that  the  absolute  truth 
should  be  told  to  me,  adding  that  tijo  great  and 
often  fatal  mistake  on  the  part  of  culprits  was  in 
the  deceptions  practiced  by  them  upon  counsel. 

The  young  woman  was  tastefully  gowned,  yet 
her  demeanor  was  not  only  subdued  but  distinctly 
sad,  and  her  eyes  told  a  Ftory  of  sleepless  nights. 

**  I  take  your  word  as  to  this  gentlennm,*'  she 
said  to  Harland.  *^  You  know  I  have  no  secrets 
frotn  you  as  to  this  sad  affiiii'.*' 

"  And  I  may  say  to  yeu,  Miss  lievere,"  I  inter- 
posed, "  that  even  if  Mr.  Harland  and  I  were  en- 
gaged in  a  conspiracy  to  wreck  your  safety  tlio 
laws  of  our  State  expressly  provide  that  no  one 
can  bo  convicted  upon  his  own  confession  alone  ; 
and  there  is  no  otlier  evidence  against  you* 
Tliereforo  you  ai*e  absolutely  safe,  so  far  as  Ijutuaii 
justice  goes.'*' 

^'  Except  for  the  publicity  and  disgrace  of  tlie 
affair,"  said  the  young  woman,  wearily,  **  I  would 
care  little.  Life  Inis  no  longer  any  charm  for  me, 
nor  has  it  Ifad  during  quite  a  long  time»  I^Iy 
<lreatn  of  happiness,  as  associated  with  Jasper, 
was  a  short  one,  delightful  wliiio  it  lasted,  but 
wijen  once  broken  in  upon  by  the  unrest  of  donbfc 
it  was  never  restored  to  its  ln*st  sweetness*  In  a 
moment  of  frenzy  I  became  his  executioner.  Atn 
I  sorry  ?  I  am,  and  I  am  not.  And  yet  remmsc 
is  the  stronger  feeling  ;  and  so  long  as  I  live — 
which  I  hope  will  not  be  long — Jusjier's  look  of 
horror  attd  deadly  fear  as  the  blade  sank  into  hn 
flesh  will  never  pass  away  from  my  memory.  H^ 
was  too  nuich  surprised  to  nnike  any  motion  from 
his  chair  until  the  fuintness  of  death  came  over 
him,  and  then  it  was  too  late.  All — the  whole 
dreadful,  Iddeons  act — did  not  consume  more 
than  a  few  Eeconds  of  time,  as  it  seemed  to  me," 
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'*  You  had  given  him  warning  ?"  suggested  I. 

'*In  various  ways,"  answered  the  unhappy 
young  woman.  "Often  I  had  said  to  him,  'Jas- 
per, can  yon  expect  to  bo  happy  in  life  if  you  per- 
sist in  making  me  so  wretched  ?  Will  not  some 
dreadful  fate  overtake  yon  ?  Can  you  count  on 
going  unpunished  ?  If  God  doesn't  do  it  I  may.' 
He  usually  replied  that  any  disappointmeuts  of 
mine  were  of  my  own  making;  that  it  took  two 
to  flirt,  and  to  make  love,  whether  lightly  or  seri- 
ously, and  that  if  one  fell  away  the  other  must  be 
satisfied  to  fall  away  also.  As  to  fate  overtaking, 
and  all  that,  wliy,  the  world  was  full  of  mended 
hearts,  and  divorce  courts,  and  wounded  affec- 
tions healed  by  money  judgments,  and  nobody 
the  worse  for  them. 

*' It  was  more  and  more  borne  in  upon  me  that 
no  compensation  was  j)os.sible  for  me  against  his 
faithlessness,  and  wliat  I  believed  to  be  his  delib- 
erate treachery,  except  in  revenge.  At  that  junct- 
ure I  happened  to  witness  Sarah  Burn  hard  t  in  "  La 
Tosca."  No  words  can  describe  the  emulative  pas- 
sion with  which  I  saw  her  plunge  the  knife  into 
the  breast  of  the  base  official  who  had  betrayed 
her.  Again  and  again  out  of  my  slender  savings 
1  found  the  means  of  repeating  my  view  of  this 
great  exhibitor  of  human  emotion.  I  also  fre- 
quented Miss  Davenport  when  she  acted  the  same 
part.  Her  personation  was  feebler  ;  she  acted  La 
Tosra  :  Bernhardt  was  La  Tosca ;  but  still  the 
xeal  inspired  in  me  was  kept  up,  and  finally  I  my- 
self caused  the  tragedy  to  be  performed  once 
more  in  the  room  below. 

**  I  think  I  feel  better,  if  any  betterment  is  pos- 


sible, because  Mr.  Harland  discovered  the  tratli 
where  no  one  else  suspected  it.  The  burden  uf  a 
concealed  crime,  if  indeed  this  retribution  can  l»e 
called  a  crime,  must  become  unbearable  if  one  is 
obliged  to  bear  it  alone.  Mr.  Harland  seems,  at 
least  to  me,  to  have  removed  a  portion  of  lh« 
dreadful  weight  which  conscience  lays  upon  me. 
Why  I  was  not  discovered  when  the  inrush  of  the 
hoarders  and  servants  began,  on  that  fatal  night, 
I  con  Id  not  even  surmise.  All  was  confuBion  and 
outcry,  and  it  must  be  that  I  was  supposed  to 
have  entered  the  room  with  them.  Certainly  no 
one  inis  ever  manifested  in  any  way  that  I  was 
even  remotely  suspected." 

Harland  and  I  rose,  and  extended  our  hands  to 
the  young  woman  in  a  sympathetic  good- by. 

'*  You  are  very  generous,"  said  she  to  him,  "to 
have  expended  so  much  time  and  skill  in  this 
cpiest,  and  then  not  to  make  any  avail  of  it.  I 
almost  wish  you  had  given  me  up,  or  would  do  it; 
and  yet  I  hardly  know — it  might  save  me  some 
trouble.  CJood-by,  and  may  you  never  regret  your 
kind  sympathy." 

V. 

It  was  just  one  week  after  this  interview  that 
the  morning  newspapers  contained  the  story  of 
the  suicide  of  Miss  Alithea  Bevere  at  Mrs.  To|>- 
loin's  boarding  house,  1014  East  Forty-secoud 
Street.  She  wjis  found  dead  in  bed,  a  vial  of  hy- 
drocyanic acid  on  a  table  at  her  side.  She  left  no 
confession.  Her  secret,  except  as  to  Harland  and 
myself,  was  extinguished  with  her  life.  As  often 
happens,  the  coroner  and  the  police  found  no 
clew  to  the  causes  of  the  tragic  act. 
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IJv  Arthur  Hornbiow. 


Ix  nearly  every  new  theatrical  production 
strenuous  efforts  are  made  by  author  and  manager 
to  present  to  the  i)ublic  novel  and  extraordinary 
effects,  both  spectacular  and  mechanical.  In 
the  better  class  of  theatres,  it  is  true,  these  ef- 
fects are  subordinated  to  the  play,  but  in  many 
houses  it  is  not  unusual  to  And  some  uncommon 
mechanical  effect  the  raison  iVctre  of  the  play  it- 
self— forlnstance,  the  play  of  '*  Blue  Jeans,*'  which 
revolves  around  its  famous  buzz  saw. 

In  this  respect  the  theatre-going  public  of  the 
]n*esent  day  has  been  spoiled.  Theatre  goers  of 
the  lost  century  were  more  easy  to  please  in  the 
matter  of  scenery.  Signs  tacked  up  announcing 
that  the  stage  represented  the  interior  of  a  ducal 
jmloce  or  a  country  road  were  deemed  all  suffi- 


cient. But  nowadays  not  only  must  each  act  in 
the  play  have  a  most  elaborate  and  complete  set- 
ting, reproducing  the  drawing  room  or  street 
called  for  by  the  dramatist  as  realistically  as  pos- 
sible, hut  it  is  also  expected  that  the  playwright 
shall  be  given  free  rein  to  his  imagination  and 
call  in  his  manuscript  for  thrilling  s|)ectacular 
effects  that  years  ago  would  have  been  consid- 
ered both  absurd  and  impossible.  And  the  more 
difficult  and  extraordinary  the  effect  to  he  exhib- 
ited, the  greater  the  curiosity  on  the  part  of  tho 
public  to  see  the  play  and  tlie  better  its  chances 
of  financial  success. 

One  of  the  most  familiar  spectacular  eiTects 
done  on  the  stage,  and  which  is  seen  in  almost 
every  melodrama  produced,  is  the  shipwreck  at  sea. 
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hia,  5,—  SHIP    IN    A    8TOItM    AT   SEA. 


Fig.  5.  A  full  view  of  tlic  interior  of  the  steamer 
is  given,  and  thea  tlio  fnn,  by  a  clever  troupe  of 
ttcrolmts,  begma,  Tho  tables  in  the  cabin  mo 
crowded  by  hungry  piissengcrs,  Bonio  of  whom 
are  already  affected  by  llie  ship's  motion.  After 
the  meal  the  seats  and  tables  are  removed  and  a 
dance  is  organized — tho  couples  waltzing  to  tho 
strains  of  a  piano  played  by  along-haired  pianist, 
also  an  acrobat.  Out&ide,  night  is  falling,  and 
I  ho    moon    lights   np   the  waves.     Clack   clonds 


iiik. 
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scurry  across  the  sky.  Everything  foretells  tlio 
coming  Rtornu  The  vessel  begins  to  roll  In- 
side the  cabin,  the  passengers  fall  over  each  other, 
and  after  one  big  roll  the  pianist  disappears  liead* 
foremost  into  the  piano  (Fig.  C).  Tho  storm 
grows  worse,,  and  the  lightning  more  vivid.  Tho 
steamer  begins  to  sink,  and  finally  goes  to  pieces, 
and  the  curtain  falls  on  this  effect. 

Now  let  US  eeo  how  all  this  Is  worked  bobind 
tho  scenes.  Fig.  2  shows  the  ground  plan  of  the 
steamer  and  the  panorama.  The  dotted  parallel 
lines,  luimbcred  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  C,  indicate  the  posi- 
tions of  tho  wings.  It  is  thus  seen  that  tho 
steam  boat  itself  occupies  tiie  entire  stage.  Tho 
usual  back  cloth  and  side  pieces  are  replaced  by 
a  panorama  representing  tho  wharf,  tbc  setting 
sun,  the  oj^en  eea,  tlien  night,  and  finally  tho 
tempest,  Tlio  panorama  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  each  about  forty  yards  long  and  each  mov- 
ing in  a  different  direction,  as  shown  by,tho  ar- 
rows in  tlie  drawing.  Then  they  are  rolled  on 
vertical  drums  at  the  points  marked  C,  D,  E,  F. 
The  panorama  begins  to  niove^  of  course,  directly 
the  steamer  saiis. 

The  steamer  itself  is  solidly  built  and  hag  two 
floors,  the  cabin  floor  and  the  bridge.  Of  course, 
it  is  far  from  being  built  on  the  proportions  of  a 
real  vessel,  bnt  this  defect  is  easily  concealed  by 
the  scenic  artist,  who  arranges  his  j>erspectives  to 
suit  himself.  By  a  gradual  sloping  of  the  lines 
an  effect  of  considerable  length  is  obtained. 

When  the  steamer  appears  to  start,  the  wharf, 
which  consists  only  of  a  few  painted  planks,  is 
lowered  to  the  cellar.    At  the  same  time  a  hollow 
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iron  tube,  on  wliicli  i^  rolled  a  green 
cloth  to  represent  the  sea,  is  piiHed 
to  tlie  footliglita  by  tlie  orcliestni 
Leader.  This  covori  the  bare  boards 
jind  gives  the  effect  of  tlie  open  sea* 
Under  this  cloth  crawl  two  boys  who 
liiive  instructions  to  niovo  the  cloth 
with  their  avtns  directly  they  ^oi  the 
order.  Makinij  wares  in  a  melodrama 
13  not  altogether  an  enviable  [tosition, 
but  even  tljat  luunble  work  has  been 
the  fitarting  point  of  many  a  snccesa- 
fnl  actor. 

Although  appearing  to  be  under 
way,  the  steamer  does  not  really  move 
at  all*  the  moving  panoninia  giving 
tiuit  inipiession.  And  as  the  steanjer 
is  suspended  from  a  swivel  the  rolling 
13  easily  obtained  by  men  with  ropes 
in  the  wings  pnlling  first  on  one  side 
and  then  on  another. 

The  tricdc  with  the  piano  perform' 
cd  by  one  of  the  Ilanlon-Lees  during 
tlie  storm  (see  Fig.  5),  is  a  I  way  a  crea- 
live  of  iimusemcnt  and  usually  niys- 
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ti6e8  an  audience.  Yet  it  is  very  simple,  and 
how  it  is  done  can  be  seen  at  once  by  consalting 
Fig.  4  (page  183). 

An  entire  volume  would  be  necessary  to  describe 
all  the  trick  scenery  and  mechanism  used  on  the 
stage.  I  shall  merely  speak  of  those  effects  with 
which  the  public  is  most  familiar. 

Everyone  has  seen  the  fairy  in  the  pantomime, 
or  Mfphistophehs  in  **  Faiust/'  appear  suddenly  in 
a  ghoulish  manner  from  the  very  bowels  of  the 
earth.  This  is  done  by  means  of  the  '*  trap,"  an 
indispensable  feature  of  every  stage's  equipments. 
At  the  Fifth  Avenue  Theatre,  where  there  arc 
three  such  traps,  and  in  most  of  the  other  Xev/ 
York  theatres,  tlie  trap  is  worked  by  a  wheel,  but 
tlie  lever  system  is  better.  The  creakinpf  of  the 
wheel  is  not  hoanl,  and  the  trap  is  loss  likely  to 
get  ** stuck"  at  an  inopportune  moment. 

In  a  melodrama  recently  imported  from  Eng- 
land, called  **The  Span  of  Life,"  there  was  a 
stirring  scene  representing  a  lighthouse  in  the 
open  sea,  with  a  steamer  heading  directly  for  it, 
the  storj  being,  of  course,  that  the  villain  has  ex- 
tinguished the  light  and  the  steamer  is  siK^eding 
on  to  certain  destruction.  Tiiis  is  niorely  a  modifi- 
cation of  "The  Enchanted  Tower,''  wliich  wivs  pro- 
duced many  years  ago  in  Paris  with  j)henonienal 
success.  In  the  French  piece  a  beautiful  princess 
is  imprisoned  in  the  tower  by  a  wicked  uncle,  and 
finally  rescued  by  her  lover,  who  arrives  in  a  mag- 
nificent ship.  The  vessel,  both  in  the  French 
and  English  pieces,  is  managed  very  cleverly,  giv- 
ing a  perfect  illusion  to  the  audience.  It  is  seen 
from  every  point  of  view,  sailing  from  the  spec- 
tator, direct ly  toward  the  Si)ec- 
tator  and  to  all  points  of  the 
compass,  and  it  always  appeai*s 
to  be  a  perfectly  constructed 
model  of  at  least  five  yards  in 
length,  while  as  a  matter  of  fact 
it  is  a  perfectly  flat  piece  of 
wood  without  any  construction 
whatever.     (See  Figs.  8.  9.) 

One  of  the  most  successful 
pieces  of  staple  mechanism  in- 
troduced of  recent  years,  and 
one  that  brought  a  small  fort- 
une to  its  inventor,  was  the 
horse-race  scene  used  in  ''The 
County  Fair.''  (See  Figs.  \l, 
16.)  This  effect,  which  was  in- 
Tented  by  the  actor  Noil  liiir- 
gess,  has  since  been  imitated  in 
dozens  of  plays,  and  Mr.  Bur- 
gess has  already  been  throuirh 
•TO.  10.— BAIN  several  lawsuits  to  protect  his 
\KD  HAIL.  rights. 


FKi.  11. —  WIND. 

In  the  scene  as  shown  in  "The  County  Fair'* 
three  full-sized  horses,  mounted  by  their  jockeys, 
gallop  at  full  speed  on  the  stage  without  moving 
from  one  spot.  The  horses  are  really  galloping 
on  a  si>ecie8  of  treadmill.  This  treadmill  turns  a 
panorama,  representing  the  race  course  and  dis- 
tant fields,  in  the  contrary  direction,  and  so  gives 
the  illusion  of  motion  to  the  horses.  Xear  the 
footlights,  and  traveling  as  fiist  as  the  panorama 
and  in  the  same  direction,  is  the  fence  of  tho 
track. 

Naturally  the  three  horses  do  not  run  abreast. 
One  horse  appears  to  the  audience  to  be  forging 
ahead,  while  presently  it  is  passed  by  the  horse 
that  was  only  third  a  moment  before.  The  e.\- 
planation  of  this  is  simple.  Each  horse  runs  on 
an  independent  *' treadmill,"  which  is  made  to  go 
quicker  or  slower  by  the  machinist  as  the  race  rc- 
cpiires.  A  powerful  blast  of  air,  Bupplied  by  4 
ventilator  stationed  in  the  wings,  adds  to  the  illu- 
sion by  inflating  the  jockeys'  silk  jackets  and 
blowing  about  the  horses'  manes. 

Such  an  effect  as  this  is  naturally  very  costly, 
the  necessary  speciid  machinery  and  cost  of  in- 
stallation being  exceedingly  expensive. 

One  of  tho  heaviest  items  in  the  building  of  a 
theatre  is  tho  equipment  of  the  stage  and  the  in- 
stallation of  the  proper  machinery  for  moving  the 
scenery,  and  it  is  a  part  of  the  theatre  which  the 
public  never  sees.  All  kinds  of  systems  are  in 
use  in  the  theatres  for  handling  the  heavy  sets  of 
scenery  as  well  and  quickly  as  possible.  The  most 
modern  and  }>crhaps  the  most  elaborate  and  costly 
of  all  the  systems  in  use  is  that  of  the  Opera 
House  at  Budapest,  where  the  scenery,  the  cur- 
tains, traps,  etc..  are  lifte<l  and  lowered  by  hy- 
draulic niachinory.  This  Opera  House  cost  the 
good  citizens  cf  Undapest  8,000,000  of  florins. 
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Another  striking  stage  effect  which  calls  for 
elaborate  machinery  is  the  eiirtliquake  as  done  in 
Wilson  Ilanott's  *H 'land i fill/*  and  in  Massenet's 
opera  ** Samson  and  Thdilii/*  The  effect  ia  very 
rarely  attempted  be«.vanso  of  its  great  cost  a?ul  Ihe 
difficulty  in  carrying  it  into  exeeution. 

In  '*  Samson  aud  Dalila/^  for  insttiuce,  the 
author's  directioiia  for  the  eurthqnake  scene  were 
as  follo\Ys  :  **SamBon,  made  prisoner  by  tlie 
Pliilietines  by  Dalihi's  treachery,  is  led  npon  the 
stage.  His  enemies  have  blinded  him,  and  a 
child  is  gniding  hirn.  The  crowd  scoffs  at  him 
and  insults  hirn.  IIu  asks  the  child  to  load  liini 
*  near  the  marble  pillar '  wliteh  supports  the  ed- 
ifice. The  child  obeys.  Samson  takes  the  column 
in  his  mighty  grasp.  The  column  shake^s  and 
finally  falls,  and  with  it  the  whole  building/'  The 
method  of  working  the  eurthqnake  is  shown  in 
Fig.  3  (page  183). 

in  **  Jlercnhineum/'an  opera  produced  in  Paris 
several  yeara  ago,  there  wns  a  repreeeTitation  of 
the  eruption  of  Vesiivins  and  the  destruction  of 
the  city.  (See  Fig.  7.)  The  effects  of  flames, 
tbnnder,  lightning  and  hail  wevc  used  in  this 
piece.  Just  before  the  catastrophe  happens  the 
stage   is   crowded   with   people,  and   at   the  first 
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¥IG,  13. —  BTAGC  THtJKD£lt. 

trembling  of  the  earth  several  of  the  bnihlings 
fall  on  the  heads  of  the  gay  throng.  This  ap- 
])ears  very  dangerous,  but  it  is  not  really  so.  The 
most  massive  pieces  of  masonry  are  only  made  of 
light  papier-mache,  and  when  they  hit  an  actor 
bound  from  him  instead  of  laving  him  prostrate. 

Another  opera  in  which  there  is  a  striking  ef- 
fect is  Wagner's  *' Valkyries/*  with  the  mad  gal- 
lop of  the  warlike  virgins  in  the  clouds. 

In  the  third  act  of  this  opera  the  scenery  repre- 
sents a  wild  and  rocky  region.  In  the  distance  is 
a  high  mountain  covered  with  forests.  On  the 
rise  of  the  curtain  four  warriors  are  scanning  the 
sky.  One  makes  a  strange  cry,  ivhich  a  distant 
voice  echoes,  and  then  immediately  a  valkyriu  ap- 
[jears  in  the  sky  galloping  across  the  banks  nf 
clouds  on  a  white  charger.  (See  Fig.  14-)  The 
effect  of  this  scene  on  the  audience  is  very  -weirrl 
Hud  uncanny.  The  distance  of  the  apparition  ii 
judged  with  didiculty,  and  it  appears  much  far- 
ther off  than  it  really  ia  by  tlje  adoption  of  ex- 
pedients I  will  explain  inter. 

Presently  another  valkyrie  croBses  the  sky  at  a 
lightning  speed,  fallowed  by  others*  and  this  is 
kept  up  until  they  all  exeunt  and  leave  Wotan 
with  Hrunhildt^* 
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KIIJ.  2<). —  MTAGK   PLAN   OF  THE   TABLEAU   IN  '*AMOR." 

often  used,  is  to  huvo  the  ballot  girls  (lanco  with 
n  living  flower  in  each  hand.  The  lifc^  in  this 
instance,  is  the  electricity,  which  glows  on  the 
dancer  touching  a  button  and  displays  all  man- 
ners of  colora.  The  flower  is  held  in  a  kind  of 
tubt»  in  which  is  a  tiny  battery. 

Electririty  is  also  used  for  imitating  lightning 
during  a  storm.  The  thunder  is  made  in  various 
ways.  In  Italy  they  roll  on  the  stage  a  large 
barrel  full  of  stones  ;  in  France  they  shake  a  large 
Bheet  of  tin.  When  the  **  Fool's  Kevenge/'  in 
which  there  is  a  dreadful  storm,  was  produced  at 
the  Th6{Vtre  Fran<;aiB,  they  rolled  a  large  iron  ball 
on  the  very  roof  of  the  theatre.     Being  directly 


over  the  audience's  head,  the  effect  was  striking. 
In  America  a  large  drum  is  most  often  used.  A 
thunderbolt  striking  the  sUige  is  not  often  seen 
in  plays  here,  but  it  is  frequently  done  abroad,  and 
it  is  very  simple.  The  villain  takes  refuge  under 
tiio  tree  as  a  shelter  from  the  storm,  and  of 
course  is  killed.  The  bolt'  is  done  in  this  way  : 
A  long  silk  thread  is  hung  from  the  flies  to  tlie 
tree.  It  is  invisible  to  the  audience,  and  it  is 
covered  with  a  mixture  of  gunpowder  and  water 
— in  other  words,  it  is  a  long  fuse.  It  is  well 
dried,  and  when  ignited  in  the  Hies  the  tiny  flash 
travels  down  toward  the  tree  with  the  rapidity  of 
"  real ''  lightning.  At  the  same  moment  a  dread- 
ful cnish  is  heard.  The  tree  is  splintered,  and 
the  villain  falls  dead. 

An  important  feature  in  the  production  of  a 
spectacular  piece  is  tlio  organization  of  the  ballet. 

The  first  principle  in  arranging  a  ballet  is  sym- 
metry of  lines.  There  lies  the  whole  science.  Ev- 
erything must  be  symmetrical.  Whatever  the  girla 
dance,  perfect  symmetry  must  be  preserved  or  the 
ballet  is  a  failure.  Fig.  IT  shows  the  famous  bal- 
let''Amor,"  which  was  such  a  success  at  the 
Scala  in  Milan  some  years  ago,  and  which  was 
afterward  done  in  Paris  and  !New  York  nnder  the 
title  of  *•  Excelsior**;  while  in  Fig.  20  is  shown 
how  the  designer  of  the  ballet,  L.  Manzot  ti,  planned 
out  where  each  dancer  was  to  be  and  where  she 
was  to  go. 

Jastamant,  a  famous  ballet  master  who  died  re- 
cently, used  to  compose  an  idea  for  a  ballet  as  he 
wonld  a  waltz,  jotting  down  on  sheets  of  paper 
the  various  figures  and  attitudes  that  he  consid- 
ered would  wake  a  ballet  harmonious  and  pleas- 
ing to  the  eye.     (See  Fig.  :il.) 

In  conclusion,  I  think  it  may  be  conceded  that 
if  the  dramatic  author  or  composer  has  worked 
hard  to  turn  out  a  clever  play  or  remarkable 
o|)era,  the  stage  manager  and  stage  machinist  also 
deserve  some  little  share  of  credit  for  the  success 
that  follows. 


FIG.  21. —  NOTATION   OF  A   BALL»rr  ENSEMBLE. 
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Bv   Mari-nfuita  Akiis-^  I!amm. 


1  AM  ?)ot  quite  certain,  but  I  \\m  incliiiej  to 
believe,  that  the  Chinese  are  a  much  more  orderly 
aiiJ  lavv-iibifling  vuce  Hum  any  I  have  yet  met. 
They  ln4ve  no  police  force,  so  to  s[»eak,  no  station 
houses  and  lockups,  nwt]  their  jails  are  few  in 
number  jind  smull  in  size. 

One  county  penitentiary  nt  home  haa  more  ac- 
corumndationts  and  more  inmates  than  all  the 
jaila  of  a  Cliinese  |»rovince  of  ten  millioti  souk. 

Justice  in  China  is  a  iremundons  power.  It  is 
admi [littered  by  liigli  ofHcials,  and  is  invested 
wrfh  forms  iind  ceremonirs  which,  however  an- 
tiquated and  grotesque  tiiey  may  appear  to  foreit^ 
barbarians,  serve  nevertlielcss  to  iuipress  and  awe 
the  natives  who  witness  tiiem, 

A  frieui!  of  niiue  had  a  ^Lrvant  wlm  quarreled 
Olio  day  with  a  fellow  servant.  To  obtain  venge- 
ance he,  with  two  reliitiros^  lay  in  wait  the  next 
evening  for  his  foe  and  gave  liim  a  severe  drub- 
bing. The  matter  was  reported  to  the  niagistniie, 
and  the  offender  arrested  by  a  runner,  wlio  cor- 
responds to  a  court  officer.  A  number  of  na  at- 
tended court  the  next  morning  and  watched  the 
proceedings.  We  arrived  euily,  in  titne  to  see 
thejtulge  and  liis  retinue  <'ouie  from  ihcir  private 
rooms  and  enter  tlje  court.  Tliey  paused  before 
a  large  stone  tablet  inset  in  the  wall,  on  which 
was  inscribed  the  oflicial  decrees  making  the  place 
a  tribunal  and  apj)ointing  the  magistrates  who 
bad  at  various  times  occupied  the  bench. 

The  salutation  is  done  piinly  out  of  honor  to 
justice,  and  partly  as  a  remiruler  that  the  judge 
himself  is  subject  to  a  higher  power  than  his  own, 
and  may  be  ptinislied  in  another  tribunal  like  the 
malefactor  whom  l/o  punishes  himself.  This  sa- 
lute overt  the  magistrate,  amidst  the  bowing  of 
bis  retinue,  took  liis  seal  at  a  handsome  carved 
ebony  taljle  on  winch  hung  down  a  cloth  of  rich 
silk  embroidered  with  Chinese  characters  in  gold. 

The  characters  read  literally,  *'  As  large  us  tlie 
moon,"  but  belong  to  a  famous  quotation  that 
**  iu  the  largo  or  full  ligljt  of  the  nvoon  ull  things, 
and  even  guilt,  beconje  visible. *' 

After  the  magistrate  takes  his  seat  two  secre- 
taries occupy  pbices  at  small  tables  on  either  side 
of  him.  Other  ollicers  take  handsome  chairs  to 
light  and  left,  while  Bevoral  court  r<//n(?^^  stand 
ID  various  parts  of  the  room.  One  of  these  car- 
ries ik  very  curious  instrument.  It  resembles  a 
paddle,  whose  blade  is  'perforated,  and  is  made 
of  wood  faixjd  witii  Itjaicher.  Thie  corresponds  to 
the  staff  worn  by  thfe  lipstafT  df  the  l«sl5  century, 
and  it  u«ed  to  putlUH  ^tit?uomci«nqd  witn^s^es. 


When  a  party  is  detected  in  a  lie,  is  disre^pcct- 
fuL  or  uses  improper  language,  the  runner  strikes 
him  with  this  cruel  paildle  with  full  force  acjosa 
the  mouth.  Sometimes  the  blow  is  so  severe  as 
to  knock  out  the  teeth  of  the  luckless  litigant. 
Shortly  after  the  opening  of  the  court  the  two 
iservunts  were  brought  in.  They  advanced  a  few 
feet  and  then  **  kotowed."  Tlira  coti&isted  in 
throwing  themselves  down  upon  the  floor  upon 
all  fours,  knocking  their  foreheads  against  the 
pavement,  crawling  forward  and  ngaiii  knocking 
their  fi»re!ieada  on  the  floor.  The  defendant  was 
the  first  to  be  examined,  and  was  asked  what  bo 
meant  by  his  riotous  and  wicketl  conduct  on  the 
occasion  in  question.  His  answer  did  not  con^e 
quick  enough^  and  a  smart  blow  from  the  paddle 
across  his  lips  spurred  him  ou  to  action.  The 
shock  of  the  blow  probably  broke  up  the  story  he 
had  arranged  in  his  awn  njind,  because  he  talked 
exfMtedly  and  told  a  tale  nmch  closer  to  the  truth 
than  might  have  been  expected.  Once,  when  he 
usei]  an  epithet  toward  iiis  late  opponent,  Ijo  re- 
ceived again  the  paddle  across  bis  face,  which  re- 
sounded with  the  blow  like  the  pop  of  a  pistol. 
Ho  WHS  then  told  to  .^rand  aside,  and  asked  if  he 
had  any  witnesses,  lie  responded  Yes,  but  ho 
bad  not  brought  them.  The  judge  looked  at  htm 
a  moment,  and  then  f:dd,  slowly  :  "  Upon  your 
own  statement  yon  could  have  had  no  witncf^s  to 
the  beginning  of  the  row,  and  only  tuo  nven  whom 
you  brought  with  you  to  its  termination.  You 
are  therefore  guilty  of  falsehood,  and  your  state- 
ment is  unworthy  of  belief.'*  The  latter  part  of 
his  speech  wns  accentuated  by  two  blows  from  the 
paddle.  By  this  time  the  prisoner's  face  was  con- 
gested with  blood,  and  his  nose  and  lips  swollen 
to  twice  their  natural  size.  No  other  testimony 
was  taken,  and  the  judge  pronounced  Bcntence- 

11c  siiid  about  as  follows:  "This  is  a  case 
where  you  have  taken  the  law  into  your  own 
Ijands.  It  is  wrong  to  qtmrrel  even  when  you  are 
in  the  riglrt,  becaiieo  right  is  always  triumpliant. 
It  is  wicked  to  take  the  law  into  your  own  hands 
and  inflict  luiin  and  putrKshment  npon  an  onen*y, 
Hunmn  feelings  are  siM^red,  and  punish meiti  may 
only  be  inflicted  by  the  imperial  ihrone  ami  its 
humble  agents.  And  this  wrong  vari€?«  very  niucli 
in  its  wickedness.  A  nmn  who  loses  his  temper 
in  a  qttarrel  may  yield  to  his  pussiotis  tind  go  to 
fighting.;  Thifi  is  one  of  the  weaknetises  of  hu- 
man nature,  and  moro  or  less  allowance  is  nuuie 
for  it  by  every  wise  magistrate.  If  when  you 
quarreleiwitbjoii'r  fellow  scrvartt  yon  had  then 
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and  there  assaulted  him  I  would  iiave  punislied 
you  with  a  few  blows  of  the  bauiboo.  But  vou  did 
nothing  of  the  sort.  On  the  contrary,  yuu  went 
away  and  hired  or  procured  two  otlier  men  to  as- 
sist you  in  beiitiug  your  enemy,  and  altluingh 
you  had  plenty  of  time  for  your  anger  to  subside 
and  for  you  to  tjike  wiser  counsels,  you  neverthe- 
less came  back  Avith  your  friends  and  inOictcd 
the  |juniti]inient  you  designed.  This  is  cruelty 
and  wickedness,  and  proves  you  to  be  a  disgrace 
to  your  fi^mily  and  your  home.  There  are  otlier 
wicked  men  like  you,  to  whom  you  shall  bo  aii 


frouL  Sometimes  it  is  also  chained  to  the  liand 
or  llie  ankle  of  the  wearer.  It  is  from  tliree  to 
Hix  feet  square,  so  that  its  occupant  cannot  touch 
hi3  head  and  face  with  his  hands.  In  a  country 
which  swarms  with  fl'es,  mosquitnes,  vermin  and 
insects  of  nil  eorts  the  snfferinir  en  tailed  can  be 
easily  imagined.  Neither  can  the  condemned 
eat,  drink  or  smoke  except  through  tlie  assistance 
of  friends  or  benevolent  strangers, 

I  eaw  tlio  fellow  Ihe  next  day  sitting  against 
the  wall  in  the  most  crowded  jjart  of  the  market 
place.     As  I  louketl   at  him  a  sliopkeeper  came 
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example;  and  I  therefore  condemn  yon  to  wear  a 
cangue,  on  which  shall  be  written  the  story  of 
your  fnisdeod,  and  to  bo  exhibited  in  the  market 
phLce  and  the  main  thoroughfares  of  the  district 
in  wliich  you  did  tlic  wrong," 

The  prisoner  was  tlien  taken  out  into  the  yard 
ntt.'ielied  to  the  court  and  fastened  in  u  cangne. 
This  iustrnment  of  punishment,  and  sometimes  of 
torture,  i»a  heavy  wooden  frame,  square  in  shape, 
with  a  hole  in  tlio  middle  which  jnst  fits  tlio  hu- 
mfin  neck.  It  opens  tlir«High  tiie  centre,  is  hinged 
at  the  back  and  provided  with  a  padlo^  in  the 


forward  and  placed  a  bowl  of  soup  to  the  man^a 
nionth.  lie  drank  it  of!  witli  a  single  gulp,  aL*<l 
before  3ie  could  thank  his  benefactor  the  hitter 
placed  a  lighted  cigarette  between  the  criminal's 
lips  and  walked  away. 

The  unfortunate  man  staid  in  the  cangiie  about 
one  week  ;  and  then,  throiigli  the  influence  of 
friends,  and  it  is  wliiapored  of  a  reasonable  amount 
of  cash,  ho  was  allowed  to  go  free.  But  the  dis- 
grace still  remained.  Ho  did  not  dare  to  stay  in 
hie  old  haunts,  but  left  for  some  place  where  ho 
had  relatives  who  might  start  him  anew  in  ]ife. 
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WISH  tospeiik  with  MUa 
BoIe/*said  Dr.  Hurtinun, 
rt  surgeon  of  St.  Mat- 
thew's Hospital,  to  tlio 
gr.ivo  head  iiurso  who 
was  jiiBt  leaving  the 
room.  "  Send  her  to  me 
at  once.'* 

Five   tninntcs   later   a 
light  rup  sotmdetl  on  tho 
door,     A  slender  figure  iu  reguhition  dresa  en- 
tered softly. 

She  looked  tidier,  slighter  than  the  Prtuletto  of 
Dole  Haven  days.  Her  curly  locks  were  jiartly 
liidtlen  under  iier  wliitc  cap*  Her  big  dark  ejes 
bad  lost  their  ohl  lauj^hini,'  IjrightMCsa  juid  as- 
finnied  an  expression  of  qniet  aadnesa.  Her  rose- 
leaf  lips  woro  firm,  thoiiErhtfiil  lines. 

•*  Yoii  sent  for  me,  eir  ?"  she  said  to  the  sur- 
geon* 

Ho  waved  her  toward  a  chair.  Ho  was  a  keen, 
bald  man  iu  spectacles. 

**  Yes,     Be  seated,  Miss  Dole.    Would  you  like 
to  quit  tiie  hospital  for  awhile  ?'* 
Hho  looke<l  starlleil. 
**1  do  not  understand  yon." 
"^A  patient  of  tuine,  wlio  is  very  ill  and  very 
ditriculfc  to  plciise,  wishes  me  to  provide  her  with 
A  nurse  of  yonr  stamp.      Being  peenliurly  suscep- 
tible  to  physical  iufluences,  she  dennuids  sonic- 
thhtg  more   tlxun  caie   and   service.     She    must 
have  about  her  a  person  of  great  vital  force,  who 
imparts  strength  and  cxhthinUioii  by  mere  con- 
tact.    I  liavo  unbounded  confidence  in  your  abil- 
ity to  nil  tho  place,  providing  you  choose  to  ac- 
cept it/* 

Panic! te  sut  silently  studying  tlie  Qo^ir.  Tho 
day  had  been  long  and  trying.  8he  was  slill  sick 
at  heart  from  a  ghastly  scene  that  she  had  wit- 


nessed in  the  operating  room.  Was  she,  after  all, 
too  young  for  the  ordeal  of  hos[iital  life  ?  Per- 
haps her  boasted  heroism  wiis  ebbing — her  forti- 
tude ^^'iving  way.  At  any  rate,  continual  contact 
with  every  form  of  agony  and  death,  and  t!ie  toil- 
some nuinotoiiy  of  lier  days,  seemed  suddenly  to 
overwhelm  her.  The  young  nurse  bt^gan  to  feel 
that  u  change  of  any  kind  would  indeed  be  wel- 
come. 

"  Von  are  the  ideal  attendant  for  whom  my  pa- 
tient is  clumorinq^/' continued  tho  doctor.  **  You 
will  please  her,  and  slie  is  a  very  ricli  wonnm — 
tho  pay  is  not  to  be  despised.  Miss  Dole.  That 
yon  have  not  firdshed  yonr  term  of  training  liere 
will  not  nmtter  in  the  least  to  her.** 

*'!«  she  young  or  old!*"  asked  Paulette,  me- 
chanically. 

**  Neither," 

"And  you  tliink  that  I  can  fill  the  place  ac- 
cept atily  't*' 

"■  I  urn  fwre  of  it.''* 

**  Then,*' said  Paulette,  **I  will  leave  the  hos- 
pital, for  awhile,  at  least/' 

**  Very  well.     JIake  ready/' 

'*  To-night  r 

*•  Yes.  I'he  sooner  tho  better.  When  yon  tiro 
of  your  new  employer  yon  may,  if  you  like,  re- 
turn to  St.  MuLlhew's/' 

Pauletto  Imrried  to  her  room  to  prepare  for  de- 
parture, Sbo  had  asked  bnfc  one  question  con- 
cerning the  patient — she  did  not  know  eitlier  her 
name  or  residence.  But  lier  confidence  in  Dr. 
Hurtnnin  was  n n bo u ruled,  and  the  young  nurse 
felt  assured  that  any  change  which  he  could  pio- 
])ose  muirt  be  for  her  nUimatc  advuntni^e. 

Half  an  hour  later  she  wa3  seated  in  a  carriage 
beside  tlie  surgeon,  rolling  away  through  the 
streets  of  the  city.  Few  wortls  were  i^pokcu.  They 
entered  a  splendid  avenue,  which  I'aulelle  r.^cog- 
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luzed  as  the  very  stronghold  of  aristocracy.  An- 
other turn  of  tiie  wheels^  and  they  stopped  before 
a  big,  imposing  house. 

**  Here  we  are  I'^said  Dr.  Ilartman^  dieerfnlly  ; 
and  he  assisted  Panlette  to  alight. 

The  two  went  up  the  steps,  and  the  doctor  rang 
the  bell. 

A  footman  opened  the  door,  Panlette  fol- 
lowed Hartman  into  a  hall  paneled  with  Dutch 
marquetry  and  lighted  by  bronze  dragon  heads 
gaping  electric  fire  from  open  mouths.  At  the 
top  of  a  carved  stair  they  encountered  a  maid, 
uith  whom  the  doctor  exchanged  a  few  words. 
Then,  making  a  sign  to  Panlette,  he  went  on  to 
a  massive  door  hung  on  silver  hinges,  and  push- 
ing it  back,  entered  the  chamber  of  the  patient. 

Never  would  Panlette  forget  that  room — all 
white  and  gold,  fi'om  the  soft,  deep  carpet  to  the 
frescoed  ceiling.  The  draperies  were  of  yellow 
Bilk,  and  lace  like  hoar  frost.  AVax  candles 
htiroed  under  silken  daffodil  shades.  On  the 
loam- white  bed  reclined  a  woman,  with  her  face 
in  shadow — an  inert  figure,  of  corpselike  appear- 
ance. Iler  thin,  trau&p.iront  hand,  bound  with 
a  wedding  ring,  lay  outside  the  rich  counterpane. 

Dr.  Hartman  advanced  to  the  bed  with  a  brisk, 
professional  air. 

"Well,  Mrs.  Coxheath  ^' — the  name  went 
ihroagli Panlette  like  an  electric  shock  — ''  I  have 
brought  the  young  person  of  wiiom  I  spoke  yes- 
terday— Miss  Dole,  from  the  hospital." 

It  was  well  for  Panlette  that  pride  and  duty 
stood  stoutly  by  to  support  her  at  that  moment. 
Into  what  house  had  she  stumbled  ?  Who  was 
that  person  stretched  before  her  ?  Just  then  the 
faice  on  the  pillow  turned  slowly,  and  Panlette 
saw  a  woman  no  longer  young,  no  longer  cornel}'. 
Swathed  though  she  was  iu  costly  lace  and  fine 
linen,  her  figure  had  a  skeleton  sharpness  of  out- 
line. The  pointed  chin  and  hollow  cheeks  and 
temples  told  of  grievous  sickness ;  but  a  pair  of 
bright,  black,  wicked  eyes,  wide  open  and  all 
alert,  gave  a  singular  expression  of  life  and  fire 
to  the  otherwise  deatiily  face. 

**  Come  nearer,  Miss  Dole,"  she  commanded, 
in  a  piping  treble. 

I^aulotte,  by  an  effort,  mastered  her  inward  con- 
sternation, and  obeyed. 

**Lift  me  up,"  said  Mrs.  C'oxhealh.  **  I  want 
to  feel  your  arms  about  me.'' 

Panlette  lifted  her.  The  head  of  the  sick 
woman  fell,  a  dead  weight,  on  her  strong  young 
shoulder. 

"How  firmly  you  hold  me  I"  murmured  Mrs. 
Coxheath,  languidly  ;  "and  yet  you  are  very  gen- 
tle. As  a  usual  thing  strangers  repel  me,  but  yon 
do  not  seom  like  a  stranger.?   She  gazed  wistfully 


up  into  the  face  so  near  her  own.  "You  haTO 
strength — beauty — ^youth,''  she  said,  **everyt!iiug 
that  I  have  not.  Oh,  I  am  very  sick.  Miss  Dole, 
and  I  am  starving  for  hel{) — real  help.  Give  me 
of  your  superabundant  life.  Why  should  yea 
have  so  much  and  I  so  little  ?" 

"There  —  there!"  interrupted  Dr.  Hartman. 
"  You  must  not  talk  to-night,  madam — yow  ore 
too  weak.  Miss  Dole  will  enter  on  her  duties  at 
once,  and  I  feel  certain  that  you  two  will  get  on 
well  together. '' 

Ho  motioned  Panlette  to  put  the  patient  back 
on  the  pillow,  spoke  a  few  soothing  words  to  bcr, 
gave  his  instructions,  and  departed. 

Mrs.  Coxheath  lay  very  quiet  for  awhile,  and 
watciied  the  new  nurse  as  she  moved  noiselessly 
about,  arranging  the  room,  the  night  lamp  and 
the  medicines.  Once,  when  Panlette  approached 
the  bed,  a  feeble  hand  reached,  grasped  hers,  and 
held  it  greedily.  Very  softly  Mrs.  Coxheath  whis- 
dered  : 

"  You  are  affluent — electric — full  of  positive 
forces — a  living  battery — and  I  feel  you  in  every 
vein  of  my  body  !'' 

A  few  moments  later,  and  she  was  fast  asleep. 

Paulette  lay  down  on  a  couch  near  by,  and 
thought  the  situation  over.  Was  this  the  honso 
of  Chester  Coxhcath's  wife,  or  some  party  bearing 
the  same  name  ?  She  remembered  the  conversa- 
tion which  she  had  overheard  weeks  before  in  the 
casualty  ward  of  St.  Matthew's,  and  conviction  en- 
tered her  soul  like  a  sword. 

"Well, "she  meditated,  "even  though  this  sick 
creature  be  his  wife,  what  have  I  to  fear  ?  Thej 
live  apart — they  are  estranged.  She  \%  very  ill — 
she  needs  me.  I  will  give  her  faithful  and  pa- 
tient service — none  shall  be  more  faithful,  more 
patient,  than  niitic.  I  w:is  brought  to  this  house 
for  a  jHirpose,  an.l  I  will  fulfill  it.  I  will  not  fly, 
like  a  cowanl,  from  the  work  upon  which  I  have 
entered.  I  will  not  beg  Dr.  Hartman  to  take  me 
back  to  the  hospital — no,  no,  I  will  not!  The 
name  of  Chester  Coxheath  shall  not  frighten  mo 
— he  is  nothing  to  mo  now  but  a  memory." 

The  patient  slept  soundly  that  night,  but  awoke 
in  the  morning  peevish  and  un refreshed. 

"  You  must  read  to  me,"  she  said  to  Paulette. 
"(fO  to  the  library  and  fetch  a  volume  of  Brown- 
ing." 

Paulette  went  down  to  the  great  hall,  where  a 
stately  footman  waited,  and  directed  by  that  lackey^ 
slipped  under  a  jjortidre  of  Genoese  velvet,  em- 
broidered with  golden  lotus  flowers,  crossed  a  red 
saloHy  finished  in  mahogany,  its  panels  rich  with 
bas-relief  medallions  and  allegorical  scenes,  and 
came  to  the  library. 

This  room,  like  the  rest  of  the  house,  was  a 
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niiin  el  of  liixtiry*  Paulette  moved  over  the  eniootli 
lloor,  guiltless  of  wax  fitaiu  or  vuniish^  its  liigli 
imliiral  polisli  only  |iaiLially  hirltleu  by  stjjkerb 
E:iBtern  nx^%  and  of  u  Kiulden  found  herself 
confronting  rt  portnut,  tlitit  stood  on  ati  easr-l,  in 
the  light  of  Ji  beaiitifiH  niiillioned  window. 

It  was  the  face  of  Chestor  Coxheath,  hand- 
«omQ,  cynical,  half  nielandioly,  wearing  tlio  very 
look  whicli  had  Ftolen  the  heart  of  Captain  Davy's 
dayghtor  in  the  old  happy  days  at  Dole  Haven  I 

Paulette  fell  back  a  step,  and  covered  her  eyes 
involuutjirily  with  one  trembling  hand.  Yea,  the 
«ick  woman  above  staira  wan  the  wife  from  whom 
he  Imd  Bought  divorce.  And  here  was  his  like- 
uees,  8till  kept  in  her  home,  as  his  memory  wag, 
perhaps,  in  her  heart,  Alas  I  tlie  misery  of  it  ! 
Shaking  liki"  a  gnilty  thing,  Paulette  Bnatche^l 
the  volume  of  Browning  for  which  she  had  been 
aent  and  Hed  out  of  the  room. 

By  the  time  she  reached  Mrs.  Coxheath's  bed- 
side the  strength  had  returned  to  her  limbs,  the 
color  to  lier  lips*  The  patient  put  out  a  hand 
for  the  book,  and  tlie  massive  hoop  of  gold  that 
bunud  her  third  finger  rolled  off  and  fell  to  the 
cnr[»et, 

**  Oh,  my  wedding  ring  !"  shrieked  Mrs*  Coi- 
hfjith.  "  Nurse  I  nurse  !  I  would  not  lose  it  for 
worlds/' 

Paulette  picked  np  the  shining  band  from  the 
foot  of  tlie  bed, 

'*rt  is  here— it  is  safe — aee  !**  she  said,  sooth- 
ingly, and  slipped  back  the  hoop  on  the  attenu- 
ated finger. 

**  Ytm  must  tie  it  on  my  hand,"  groaned  the 
patient.  *'  I  have  become  a  skeleton— it  no  longer 
tits  me.  Yet  I  will  never  lay  it  aside — never — 
never  !"a  sharp  defiance  breaking  into  her  voice, 
"  Bring  a  cord  from  the  dressing  table — make  it 
fast,  nurse — fitst  !*' 

Paulette  passed  a  stout  strand  of  silk  through 
the  ring,  and  tied  it  securely  on  the  transparent 
hand. 

"  It  will  not  drop  again/'  said  Mrs.  Coiheath, 
with  a  gratified  smile;  '-and,  thank  Heaven! 
those  who  would  wrest  it  from  nic  by  force  can- 
not !'' 

A  week  passed.  Paulette  soon  found  that  her 
place  waa  no  sinecure.  The  patient  was  qnertj- 
loiis,  exacting,  unreasonable  beyond  belief.  All 
that  was  possible  in  the  way  of  service  she  relent- 
lessly dtfomnded.  But  Paulette*s  patience  and 
sweet  temper  remained  unshaken. 

**  You  are  really  a  wonderful  girl/*  said  >fr3. 
Ooxheath  one  day.  **  I  have  em}jhiyed  a  lc*:ion 
of  nurses,  but  never  found  one  like  you*  Yuu 
work,  I  [»erceive,  ufpon  principle.  You  really 
think  that  the  duty  of  the  strong  i^  to  bear  v^ith 


the  weak.  Well,  I  am  indeed  a  wretched  creat- 
ure/' and  she  sighed  heavily;  ** poorer  than  a 
street  beggar  in  spite  of  my  money,  wasted  by 
disease,  and  tormented  with  many  sorrows/' 

The  medical  chart  began  to  show  a  slight  im- 
provement in  the  patient's  condition.  All  the 
closer  she  clung  to  Paulette.  Hbo  was  contin- 
ually asking  to  rest  against  the  shoulder  of  her 
nurse,  or  to  hold  her  hands. 

*'  For  then  I  feel  your  vitality  pass  into  my 
veins/'  she  said  to  the  girl.  **  I  am  a  sort  of  vanr* 
pire — I  feed  upon  your  strength.  Yoti  warm  and 
nourish  me.  You  are  better  than  sunshine — bet- 
ter than  wine  or  drugs/'  Then,  in  a  sudden 
frenzy,  she  shrieked  :  "Yon  cannot  think  luiW 
I  hunger  and  thirst  for  life  I  1  will  not,  I  can- 
not, die  I  Hold  me  close,  nurse— there  is  an  open 
grave  staring  me  in  the  face.  I  see  it  alway.-^,  I 
dream  of  it  wlieu  I  sleep.  I  eee  one  who  wishes 
me  dead  standing  by  and  watching  me  as  1  go 
down  into  darkness.  Then  I  grasp  your  hnt»d, 
and  yon  draw  me  buck  from  the  pit.  Heaven 
surely  sent  you  to  my  help.  You  will  save  me— 
yon  will  keep  my  worn-out  body  above  ground, 
and  so  assist  to  defeat  and  baffle  my  enemies  ?'* 

Paulette's  heart  beat  faf?t. 

"I  will  da  my  best  for  you,  Mrs.  Coxheath/' 
she  answered,  earnestly.  **  But  you  must  be 
calm.     Tliis  excitement  is  very  injurious/* 

^Irs,  C'oxheath  collapsed  on  the  arm  that  sus- 
tained her. 

'*  KIsg  mo  I"  she  imjdored,  like  an  exhausted 
child  ;  and  Paulette  bent  and  with  tender  compas- 
sion kissed  Chester  Coxheath's  wife. 

One  day  a  great  restlesstiess  and  expectancy 
seized  the  patient.  ISlie  tossed  on  her  pillows,  she 
started  at  every  sotind.  Presently  Paulette  Wiw 
electrified  by  a  cry  : 

**Xur3e,  call  my  maid — I  must  dress  V* 

'•  Dress  !*' 

"  Yes.  Don't  attempt  to  thwart  me— I  am 
feeling  sary  well.  I  will  answer  to  Dr.  Ilartmaa 
for  all  that  I  do.     Hand  nie  a  mirror/^ 

Iler  imperious  air  set  at  naught  all  Paulette's 
expostulations.  The  young  nurse  brought  a  little 
glass  in  a  fianie  of  silver  filigree,  Mrs.  Ooxheath 
looked  at  herself  and  scrcimed. 

**  I  am  a  hag  \  lluw  hideous  sickness  is  !  I  was 
never  a  beauty,  but  now — oh  !  oh  I  (Jail  Anuette, 
I  say/' 

A  silver  hand  bell  brought  the  maid  Annette  to 
the  scene. 

Mrs.  Ooxheath  h'ld  a  will  like  iron.  All  Pan- 
letters  authority  availed  nothing.  She  was  forced 
to  stand  by  powerless^  wliile  Annette,  in  obedience 
to  her  niistress*8  iustrnetiou^,  dressed  the  thin 
hair,  already  streaked  with  gray,  and  muffled  the 
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wasted  figure  in  a  marvelous  bedgowu  of  snowy 
cashmere,  ribbons  and  lace.  ^Mrs.  Coxheath  was 
studying  effect  in  the  silver-framed  mirror. 

**  A  little  rouge,  Annette,"  she  commanded. 
*'Not  too  much — would  you  make  mo  a  positive 
fright  ?  Now  bring  my  jewels — yon  must  throw 
some  sparks  of  fire  into  this  whito:;css,  or  I  shall 
look  like  a  galvanized  corpse.'' 

Behind  a  panel  of  yellow  brocalc  a  safe  was 
fitted  in  the  wall  of  the  chamber.  From  this  An- 
nette took  some  jewel  boxes,  filled  with  gems  that 
a  queen  might  have  envied.  The  thin  fingers  of 
the  sick  woman  picked  from  the  velvet  cushions 
rings,  bracelets,  pendants,  and  a  necklace  of  dia- 
monds that  sparkled  like  strung  starj. 

"Put  them  upon  me !"  she  cried,  feverishly, 
*'all  of  them!  Light  mo  up!  Ftisten  these 
bracelets,  nurse.  The  hunger  of  a  woman's  heart 
for  beauty  and  admiration  has  never  been  half 
told." 

So  the  shrunken  throat  and  shadowy  wrists 
were  manacled  in  blazing  gems,  and  the  fingers 
weighed  down  with  rings  that  hung  all  too  loosely 
on  them.  Mrs.  Coxheath,  rouged,  powdered,  her 
hair  arranged  in  the  latest  fashion,  presented  a 
singular  spectacle. 

Paulette  could  not  repress  a  shudder.  She  had 
never  seen  anything  more  outre,  more  distressing. 
What  sudden  wiiim  had  seized  the  sick  woman  ? 
What  method  had  she  in  this  madness  ?  The 
question  was  soon  answered.  Hardly  had  xVnnetto 
completed  her  mistress's  toilet  and  vanished  from 
the  chamber  when  its  door  swung  open  and 
Chester  Coxheath  entered. 

It  was  a  frightful  moment. 

At  sight  of  the  nurse  Coxheath  recoiled  a  step 
and  changed  countenance.  Paulette,  pale  as 
death,  turned  instinctively  to  fly. 

*' Stay  !"  commanded  Mrs.  Coxheath,  shrilly. 
**  I  shall  need  you,  nurse.  Nothing  will  be  said 
in  this  room  that  you  may  not  hear." 

Paulette  subsided,  like  an  automaton,  into  a 
scat.  The  visitor  collected  himself  and  advanced 
to  the  bed. 

**  I  was  told,"  he  began,  "that  you  wished  to 
speak  with  me,  Augusta." 

S!ie  nodded,  fixing  her  bright  black  eyes  on  his 
cool,  sombre  face.  He  had  turned  his  shoulder 
on  Paulette,  and  seemed  to  direct  all  his  atten- 
tion to  the  a:nazi:ig  figure  reclining  among  the 
pillows. 

"So  Dr.  llartman  delivered  my  message,"  said 
MrcJ.  Coxheatli.  "  llud  he  not  informed  you  be- 
fore that  I  was  vcrv  ill  ?*' 

"Yes." 

"IIo  is  your  friend,  yet  you  did  not  believe 
''  1m,  perhaps  ?" 


"  I  thought  lie  exaggerated  the  danger." 

She  smiled  bitterly,  and  motioned  toward  a 
chair. 

"  Will  you  sit  down  ?  It  is  now  more  than  two 
years  since  you  were  inside  this  house." 

"I  cannot  think  of  disturbing  you,"  ho  an- 
swered, politely.  "Let  us  make  the  interview  as 
brief  as  possible." 

A  flash  of  rage  appeared  in  lier  eyes.  His  cold, 
insolent  strength  filled  her  with  exasperation. 

"I  think  I  am  going  to  die,"  she  said,  delib- 
erately. "  I  sent  for  you  that  you  might  have  an 
opportunity  to  ask  my  pardon  for  the  past." 

Cox  heath's  face  hardened. 

"  I  regret  that  you  should  trouble  yourself,"  he 
said,  dryly,  "  for  I  am  not  aware  of  any  pressure 
on  my  conscience." 

"  Wliat !"  she  screamed.  "  You  can  say  that, 
after  all  3our  cruelty  and  indifference  !*' 

"Spare  yourself,  Augusta.  We  have  ha  I 
enough  quarrels.  I  never  ])retended  to  love  you. 
You  knew  the  truth  when  we  married." 

She  flew  into  a  furious  passion. 

"  Yes  ;  but  I  fancied  you  would  he  grateful  to 
me  for  saving  your  father — you  were  ready  to  sell 
your  soul  to  Satan  for  his  sake — I  thought  you 
might  even  love  me  in  time." 

"Love  does  not  come  or  go  at  the  bidding  of 
any  human  will,"  answered  Coxheath,  in  a  thick 
voice.  **I  was  a  contemptible  cur  to  marry 
money,  even  to  save  my  father.  He  died,  and 
whatever  sacrifice  I  made  was  entirely  vain — as  it 
deserved  to  be." 

Her  shadowy  fingers  grasped  the  silk  counter- 
pane fiercely.  All  the  jewels  on  her  skeleton 
throat  and  wrists  glared  at  him  like  so  many 
angry  eyes. 

"  Confess  that  you  arc  gratified  to  find  mo  in 
my  present  plight  ?"  she  sneered. 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  am  sorry  for  you,  Au- 
gusta." 

"That  is  a  lie!  Though  your  breeding  as  a 
gentleman  may  forbid  you  to  say  it,  in  your  heart 
you  am  glad!  You  see  me  now  at  death's  door, 
and  you  think  yon  will  soon  be  free — you  have 
tried  so  hard  to  be  free,  Chester  !*'  with  a  shrill 
laugh.  He  made  no  reply.  Evidently  he  de- 
clined to  enter  into  controversy  with  this  sick  and 
helpless  creature.  "  But  you  still  remain  my  hus- 
band," she  went  on,  tauntingly.  "  You  did  not  ob- 
tain that  coveted  divorce  !  For  once,  in  the 
chronicles  of  the  courts,  a  weak  woman  triumphed 
over  a  strong  man  !  I  bought  you,  like  a  bale  of 
merchandise  ;  you  are  my  property  by  purchase  ; 
and  so  long  as  I  have  breath  you  shall  wear 
your  chain.  I  love  to  clank  it  in  your  ears — to 
know  that  everywhere  and  at  all  times  it  Langs, 
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a  terrible  weight,  upon  3^011.  If  I  could  stili  keep 
yoii  bouiui  I  vvonid  tlio  \vi]lin;;::ly.  To  set  you  nt 
liberty — uli,  there  is  tlie  pang  !*' 

He  looked  bored,  irritated* 

*•  The  sentinieiits  do  you  credit,  Augusta  ;  but  I 
think  I  liuvu  lieard  Lheni  all  before.  Is  it  worth 
while  to  cxlianst  your  strength  in  this  way  ?'* 

Paulotte,  aitting  niutioidcsa  near  the  foot  of  the 
bed,  had  averted  her  face  from  both  wife  and 


regret,  for  mo  giur^e  Dr.  Ifartuiati  toKI  you  that  I 
wa.^  desiiorately  ill  ?" 

lie  fixed  his  eyes  ghiomily  ou  the  carpet/*' 

*'No,^\ugnsta." 

*'Ah,  you  are  honest — yes,  painfully  honest! 
Had  you  dissembled  more  x\\  the  past— f^oiiL'oalcd 
nioro  of  your  real  feeliti£j3  from  me — we  might 
have  got  ou  together.  Some  men  would  liave 
done  it  for  the  BJiko  of  spend ing  my  fortune. 
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*"WE  CAKHOT   COTU    ItEMAlN  DKIIK   ANOTHETl  INSTANT  T** 

hnsband.    Neither  seemed  aware  of  her  presence.  AVelh  let   that  puss.     I  have  made  my  will,  and 

Mrs.  Coxhealh   flung  up   the   bloodless  hand  on  the  bulk  of  cverythiiifc  ^wa  to  my  nephew,  Carey 

which  her  wedding  ring  glistened.  llazen,  who  is  now  in  I'aris^doubtless  yoti  rc- 

" Sec/' she  Faid,  in  a  mocking  tone,  **  the  eyni-  member  Citrey  ?*' 

bol  of  your  bondage  I     One  day  it  fell  oil  jny  fin-  Coxhcath  replied  with  a  cold  nod. 

ger,  and  Miss  Dolo  found  and  tied  it  in  place  ''Yon  will  not  receive  a  dollar  of  my  posses- 

again.     She  h  a  treasure— this  ."iliss  Dole  !     Do  sions,  beyond  that  portion  which   thn  law  forces 

yon  care,  Chester,  whether  I  exhaust  n»y  strength  me  to  givo  yon/' 

or  not  ?     Have  yon  had  one  tender  thought,  one  "I  do  not  want  your  money,  Augnsta.'* 
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**For  whut  dill  yon  nia/ry  ino  F" 

His  patience  giive  way. 

**  We  have  been  over  tliis  proiiiul  ajiulii  and 
again.  I  loathe  the  snbjeot  of  yonr  fortune — the 
bare  mention  of  it  sickens  me  I'' 

She  6mile«l  \vicke<lly. 

^'Indeed!  Then  yoti  liave  become  fon«l  of 
poverty,  Chester  ? — yon  like  clerking  ? — you  like 
livin<»  on  a  more  pittance,  at  the  beck  and  call  of 
an  employer  —  yon,  a  ('Oxlioath,  born  to  mill- 
ions  r 

*'  Yes,"  he  answered,  doirgedly.  '*  I  like  it,  be- 
cause 1  can  now  respect  myself." 

'*  And  yon  really  find  life  tolerable  without 
your  expensive  clubs,  your  traps  and  fast  horses, 
your  valet,  and  tiie  thousand  and  one  luxuries  to 
which  you  have  all  your  life  been  accustomed  ?" 

*'I  find  life  tolerable,  Augusta  ;  and  if  this  is 
all  that  you  wish  to  say,  permit  me  now  to  leave 
you." 

He  turned  from  the  bed. 

"  Stop  !  stop  Tshe  interposed,  quickly.  ''There 
is  something  more.  You  must  hear  me  through. 
Sick  as  I  am,  I  still  communicate  with  the  out- 
side world — I  have  friends  who  keqi  me  informed 
of  current  events — I  hear  gossi]>.  Lately  I  learned 
that  you  have  had  a  love  affair." 

His  countenance  underwent  a  sudden  change. 
She  saw  it  and  laughed. 

"A  genuine  love  affair  !  It  occurred  in  some 
out-of-the-way  place,  where  you  chanced  to  be 
staying  at  the  time  the  courts  decided  that  you 
should  not  cast  off  the  marriage  fetter.  Your  in- 
fatuation, I  understand,  was  serious.  Xow  I  ask 
— and  I  believe  you  incapable  of  lying  in  my  sick 
face — is  this  story  true?" 

He  avoided  her  piercing  gaze. 

**  I  decline  to  answer,"  he  said,  coldly. 

**  Which  means  that  you  cannot  deny  it ! 
Enough !  You  love  another  woman,  and  my 
wrongs  are  now  complete.  T^ook  at  me,  as  I  lie 
here.  Fool  that  I  was,  I  thought  you  might  soften 
when  you  saw  me  so  ill,  and  sue,  perhaps,  for  a 
reconciliation — as  though  a  man  was  ever  won  by 
ugliness  and  misery  !" 

She  tore  off  the  jewels  from  her  neck  and 
wrists,  and  flung  them  furiously  across  the  cham- 
ber. 

**  See  how  I  bedizened  myself,  thinking  to  move 
you  !  Oh,  God  I  though  I  hold  you  bound  against 
your  will,  though  I  defy  you  to  obtain  release, 
you  are  still  the  victor,  Chester  !  I  hate  you — I 
hate  the  woman  that  you  love.  I  wish  I  could 
strangle  her  with  these  two  weak  hands.  Who  is 
she  ?  What  is  her  name  ?  Where  can  I  find  her  ? 
Should  she  ever  cross  my  path  I  will  crush  her 
without  mercy Oh  I" 


The  voice  died  on  her  white  lii>s.  Her  feeble 
strength  could  endure  no  more.  Mrs.  Coxheath 
fell  back  senseless  on  her  pillow.  Paulette  sprang 
up  from  her  chair,  and  rushed  toward  the  pa- 
tient, all  other  feelings  swallowed  in  professional 
instinct.     But  her  hands  were  seized  and  held 

filSt. 

**  Do  we  meet  here,  Paulette,"  said  Coxheath — 
**?irre — of  all  places  this  side  of  Hades  !" 

*^  Don't  r^  she  entreated,  as  she  tried  to  free 
herself.  "  Dr.  Hartman  brought  me  to  this  house 
— I  did  not  know.  Release  my  hands — you  have 
killed  her  !     Oh,  this  is  ghastly  !" 

"  Hush  !  A  quarrel  with  me  will  not  kill  her. 
She  is  inured  to  this  sort  of  thing — she  likes  it. 
May  I  not  even  touch  you,  Paulette  ?  Very  well. 
You  are  released,  then.  It  is  seven  months  since 
I  saw  you  last  —  seven  vast,  horrible  months. 
Have  you  suffered  ?  Have  you  thought  ?  Some 
change  has  come  over  you.  You  do  not  seem  the 
same.  I  heard  about  your  father — how  he  had 
been  carried  away — oh,  my  poor  darling  !" 

His  words  rushed  like  a  torrent.  Paulette  could 
not  check  them. 

**  Did  you  understaml  our  pleasant  converse  ?'' 
bitterly.  "  Did  you  see  the  family  skeleton  re- 
vealed in  all  its  hideonsness  ?  My  cousin  Augusta 
was  ten  years  my  senior.  She  had  many  times 
made  open  love  to  me.  She  was  rich.  Ruin  fell 
upon  my  father,  and  I  needed  money  to  save  his 
life  and  good  name.  I  married  my  cousin.  Don't 
speak — I  had  better  have  blown  out  my  brains ; 
but  my  father  was  my  idol.  W^ell,  Augusta  led  me 
a  life  of  it !  When  I  could  endure  no  more  I  left 
her  and  sued  for  my  freedom.  Paulette,  my  lit- 
tle Paulette " 

"  Mr.  Coxheath,"  Paulette  did  not  recognize 
her  own  voice,  so  resolute  it  was,  and  stern, 
"your  wife  is  in  a  faint — I  am  the  nurse  paid  to 
attend  her.  Either  you  or  I  must  leave  the  room 
at  once.  We  cannot  both  remain  here  another 
instant !" 

The  light  faded  from  his  gray  eyes.  Ho  drew 
quickly  back. 

"  Then  stay  at  your  post,"  he  said  ;  "  I  will  not 
drive  you  from  it;"  and  he  turned  and  went  out 
of  the  chamber. 

Paulette  set  about  restoring  the  patient.  At 
the  end  of  a  few  moments  her  efforts  were  re- 
warded. Mrs.  Coxheath  heaved  a  sigh  and  opened 
her  eyes. 

"  Where  is  my  husband  ?"  she  asked. 

'*  Gone  from  the  houce,"  answered  Paulette. 

**  Did  he  leave  any  message  for  me  ?" 

'*  No,  madam." 

"Put  back  my  jewels  in  the  safe,  nurse.  I 
mast  have  swooned." 
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«*  Yes/'  suiil  Paillette. 

**Ynn  Lhotight,  doal)tIess,  that  he  huil  mur- 
dered me  with  \\h  hnvhwviiy  T* 

"Mrs.  Coxh(?ittli,  yon  will  enffer  from  all  this 
excitenieiit,  iuhI  Dr.  Ilartnuiji  will  be  very,  very 
Bngry." 

**  Pooh  !  My  liushand  and  I  have  had  no  end 
of  such  sceues  in  our  rnarried  life.  We  were  never 
torlUidoves.  Thunderstorms  clotir  the  atmoa- 
phere.  Yon  ii*;iy  not  believe  it,  but  I  assme  you 
that  1  alreiniy  foe!  better**' 

She  watched  Piviilette  comfducently  as  the  lat- 
ter began  to  fjjither  up  the  diiimond  ornarneuts 
which  fshe  had  ilung  about  in  her  rage. 

**For  a  trained  nnrge,"  niurtnured  the  siek 
"woriHin  to  lieraelf,  *•  you  arc  very  eiisily  duped  !" 

Punlette  put  the  jewels  in  the  safe,  and  re- 
turned to  the  si  lie  of  her  eluii\^e, 

"Are  yon  euro  that  1  swooned^  nurse  ?"  said 
MrB.  Coxlieath,  sweetly. 

"  Very  sure." 

Mr3.  Gnxlieath  hid  lier  faoe  in  the  laces  of  her 
pillow  ami  there  smothered  a  wicked  hiuglu  iShe 
no  longer  ueedi.'d  to  be  told  who  the  woman  was 
that  held  her  huabaud's  heart  in  thndl* 


''TilKUFis  u  new  orgaTust  here  to-night— I 
wonder  who  lie  can  be  ?' 

The  luitd  whiBpor  came  from  a  pew  directly  be- 
hind one  ill  which  L:iure]  Jljiding  was  seated. 

**So  guud-luoking  I'*  another  voice  answered, 
with  a  giriitiii  giggle;  **like  a  picture  of  St. 
Michael.  y<*n  kiiow.** 

**1  8:tw  hiru  when  he  caun^  into  f^hnreh — lie 
was  talk  iuij  with  the  rector.  St.  Joliu's  istjogrnull, 
one  kuows  all  the  facets  here.  This  man  u  a 
stranger." 

The  cfioir  becjan  to  sin^  : 

•*  Gotl  shall  ehar^je  Hi«)  angel  If^gionft 
Wulch  and  wurd  oYir  ibc'e  to  keep.^' 

Laurel  p lanced  toward  the  organ,  wldch  occu* 
pied  ati  alcove  at  one  side  of  the  cin^ncel — the 
little  nlianel  had  no  loft.  An  elderly  man  usu* 
ally  pre.sided  at  tlie  instrument,  hut  to-night  she 
saw  ri»ere  a  strangor  who  answered  very  well  to 
the  deseription  given  by  t)io  parties  in  the  rear 
|iew.  Ho  plaved  with  power  and  feeling,  and 
Jjanrel,  uniTonsoiously  sympathetic,  sent  her  ning- 
nitieeot  voice  soaring  high  in  the  by  inn.  The 
orgaiiifit  gave  a  side  glance  iti  her  direction.  8he 
occufued  a  fr«>nt  pew.  and  her  beauty  nuid©  her  a 
conspicuous  figure.  For  an  instant  her  eyes  met 
the  stranger'^^  and  then  returned  quickly  to  her 


book.     She  followed    the  service  Mith  the  atten- 
tion of  a  devout  cliurch woman, 

*•  Heavenly  Father,  by  whrse  almtghly  power 
we  have  been  preserved  this  day,  by  Tliy  great 
mercy  defend  us  from  all  perils  and  dangers  of 
this  uight.'^ 

The  iionorotis  voice  of  the  rector  filled  tlto 
cl»a|>el,  Jjaurt  1  drew  a  quick  breath.  Did  peril 
threaten  her  this  night  ?  Maybe.  Of  late  i*ho 
had  felt  it  verv  near.  Even  heri>,  a  few  Idoik;? 
from  the  school,  in  the  mid^it  ut  liu-se  worsliiper.^, 
a  nameless  dreail  was  upon  her.  For  weeks  she 
had  been  followed  by  a  face.  She  coiihl  not  hmk 
froui  Midd  Bthwdoin's  windows  wiMiout  catchinij 
soiue  glinijise  of  it  iii  tf^e  vitTiiiity,  She  n)et  it  in 
her  liaily  walks;  life  had  become  a  burden  be- 
cause of  it.  Now,  under  the  peiiceful  roof  of  St* 
John's,  the  hateful  api>aiilion  seemed  at  her  very 
slioulder  ;  its  whitish,  ghifthig  eyes  were  boring 
into  her  back.  Laurel  turned  sharply,  to  tiud  tho 
pew  behind  her  occupied  only  by  giggling  girl?. 
With  a  sigh  of  relief  she  fixed  her  eyes  again  oh 
her  prayer  bcuik, 

*•  llnw  foolii^h  of  ujc  !"  she  thought.  *' I  am 
grow  in?  wretchedly  nervous  !" 

Not  (tTten  dill  the  young  teacher  fare  forth  un- 
attetuled.  Bat  the  day  had  been  dull  ami  loiielv  ; 
Miss  Bowdotn  was  iTidis|io8cd.  Tbo  open  door  if 
St.  »Jo]in*8  invited  Laurel  to  its  comforting  seen- 
rity.  ITarm  could  not  reach  her  in  this  sacred 
place.  So  here  she  sat  alone,  listen irtg  to  tho 
deep-voiced  rector  and  the  wailiug  lllM^ie,  and 
striving  to  calm  by  devotion  the  riot  of  her  own 
thoughts. 

The  service  ervded.  The  congregation  poured 
out  into  the  aisles.  Laurel  arose  with  her  fellow 
worshipers.  Glancing  over  the  sea  of  lieads  to- 
ward the  door  of  exit,  she  esi)ied.  oh,  horror  !  a 
man  peering  into  the  church,  as  though  tn  searcli 
of  someone.  Ilia  sallow  face  was  full  of  a  wolf- 
ish eagerness. 

ller  enemy  had  fnond  her.  Consternation 
seized  Laun^L  Since  ihc  rejection  of  ijiseuit  he 
had  pursued  lier  wirliont  merry.  He  meant  to 
speak  with  her  tf>-uight.  How  could  she  elude 
liirn  ?  In  abject  terror  she  stood  grasping  the 
pew  door  with  one  hand.  Some  of  the  choristers 
passed  aloTig  the  aisle.  Behind  them  followed  the 
oi'gunist.  At  sight  of  Laure!  Hading  he  came  to 
a  smi den  halt. 

**  Pardon  me/'  he  said,  **  is  anything  wrong  ?*' 
And  the  voice  was  that  of  a  gentleman,  deferen- 
tial and   kind. 

'*  Yes,''  faltered  poor  Lam  el.  **  I  mean — it  is 
of  no  consequence." 

"May  I  Tiot  be  of  aaaistanoe  ?" 

''Oh,  no — thank  you,  no^'*  said  Laurel^  faintly. 
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He  bowed,  hesitated  a  moment,  then  went 
slowly  on.  Laurel  braced  herself  for  the  worst, 
stepped  out  of  her  pew  and  walked  closely  after 
him. 

In  the  time  that  elapsed  before  reaching  the 
door  she  observed  that  the  dark,  glossy  head  of 
the  new  organist  stood  a  few  inches  higher  than 
her  own,  that  his  shoulders  were  broad  and  pow- 
erful and  his  garments  of  good  texture.  His 
proximity  inspired  Laurel  with  sudden  courage. 
An  electric  current  seemed  to  leap  from  this 
stranger  to  herself.  In  his  shadow  she  swept 
composedly  to  the  vestibule  where  Jasper  Hading 
was  waiting,  passed  the  enemy  by  with  a  higli 
head  and  descended  the  church  steps  to  the  street. 
Hardly  had  her  foot  touched  the  pavement,  how- 
ever, when  Hading  was  at  her  side. 

''I  want  to  talk  with  you,"  lie  said,  shortly. 

She  flashed  upon  him  a  look  of  fiery  indigna- 
tion. 

**I  forbid  yon  to  speak  one  word  !"  she  an- 
swered. "  I  do  not  know  yon  !*'  And  she  walked 
iapidly  on. 

He  strode  after  her. 

"  I  will  talk  !"  he  cried,  in  mulish  wrath.  '*  For 
weeks  I've  followed  you  in  the  street  and  watched 
about  the  school — you've  seen  me  scores  of  times, 
and  fled  from  the  sight  as  though  I  was  a  leper. 
Do  you  know  what  3'ou  are  doing,  girl  ? — driving 
me  off  my  head  !" 

The  scliool  was  several  blocks  away.  She  could 
Imrdly  forbear  taking  to  her  heels  and  running 
for  its  shelter,  like  a  frightened  child.  St.  John's 
congregation  had  dispersed  in  many  directions. 
The  hour  was  growing  late,  and  she  was  alone  in 
the  street  with  Jasper  Hading. 

*'  I  tell  you  1  am  going  crazy  !"  he  repeated. 
"I  no  longer  care  about  the  tannery — I  have  no 
interest  in  business  or  anything  around  Deepford. 
I  wish  to  God  I  had  never  seen  your  face ;  bnt 
since  you  have  wrought  this  trouble  for  me  you 
must  now  make  amends.  Yon  can  do  that  only 
by  accepting  my  oflier  of  marriage.  I  will  take  no 
more  denials.  Consider :  I  am  the  richest  man 
in  Deepford — I  am  highly  respected,  and  yet  I 
stand  ready  to  make  you,  a  street  waif,  my  wife  ! 
Stop  !  Don't  hurry  so — you  put  me  out  of  breath. 
Besides,  you  are  not  listening.  Curse  it !"  with  a 
violent  outbreak  of  wrath,  *'yon  do  not  mean  to 
listen  to  me  !" 

Laurel  was  forging  ahead  with  might  and  main, 
intent  only  on  reaching  shelter.  She  had  indeed 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  Hading.  He  seized  her 
rudely  by  the  arm  to  check  her  flight.  I^rought 
to  a  reluctant  stand,  she  uttered  a  sharp,  jjiotest- 
ing  cry.  This  was  answered  in  a  mo3t  unexpected 
manner.     A  clinched  hand  shot  out  of  the  near 


darkness  and  stretched  Jasper  Hading  senseless 
on  the  pavement.  Laurel,  amazed  and  trembling, 
looked  up  into  the  face  of  the  new  organist  of  St. 
John's. 

**  Pardon  me.  Miss  Hading,"  he  said,  lifting  his 
hat  politely,  **  I  followed  you,  you  know — I  did 
not  like  the  looks  of  that  fellow — I  felt  certain 
that  he  meant  to  annoy  yon.  My  name  is  Keppel 
— Derek  Keppel,  at  your  service.  Pray  tnke  my 
arm,  and  let  me  walk  with  you  to  the  school." 

Before  Laurel  could  collect  her  voice  this 
stranger  had  drawn  her  hand  through  his  arm — 
he  was  walking  coolly  away  with  her. 

**  We  will  leave  the  police  to  take  care  of  that 
cad,"  he  said,  referring  to  Jasper  Hading.  **  I'm 
afraid  he  has  given  you  no  end  of  a  fright.  By 
Jove  !*'  in  alarm,  ''you  must  not  faint  now,  you 
know  !" 

Laurel  drew  herself  up. 

*'  I  was  never  further  from  fainting  in  my  life,'' 
she  answered.  *•  How,  may  I  ask,  did  you  dis- 
cover my  name^  or  that  I  was  connected  with  a 
school  ?" 

''At  the  church  your  voice  attracted  my  atten- 
tion," he  answered,  brazenly.  ''  I  asked  the  chor- 
isters about  you,  and  was  told  that  yon  belonged 
to  the  congregation,  and  was  a  teacher  in  a  neigh- 
boring school." 

''  Oh  !" 

*'  I  am  a  musician  by  profession,  yon  know, 
and  when  the  quality  of  your  voice  is  considered, 
I  think  my  curiosity  may  be  pronounced  par- 
donable." 

"  Ah  !" 

They  went  on  in  silence  for  a  few  moments. 
In  the  presence  of  this  man.  Laurel's  terror'* van- 
ished.    She  grew  strong  and  composed  again. 

"I  would  like  to  know,"  he  said,  in  a  deeply 
interested  voice,  'Mf  that  fellow  behind  there  is  a 
stranger  to  you,  Miss  Hading,  or  some  old  ac- 
quaintance ?" 

"  He  is  not  a  stranger,"  she  answered,  guard- 
edly. 

"An  unwelcome  lover,  then.  Don't  look  back. 
No,  he  is  not  following.  My  word  for  it,  he  will 
give  you  no  more  trouble  to-night." 

By  this  time  they  had  reached  Miss  Bowdoin's 
door.     Laurel  drew  away  from  her  companion. 

"I  am  very  grateful  for  the  service  you  have 
rendered  mo,"  she  said,  sweetly;  ** accept  my 
thanks,  Mr.  Keppel,  and  permit  me  to  bid  you 
good  night." 

He  received  his  dismissal  with  marked  disap- 
pointment. 

*'I  suppose  T  may  not  ask  to  be  presented  to 
Miss  Bowdoin  ?"  he  said,  in  a  wheedling  tone. 

Laurel  smiled. 
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kill  von.  The  newspapers  of  tlio  day  teem  with 
tragedies  in  which  men  of  his  stamp  figure. 
How  unfortunate  !  It  is  not  safe  for  you  to  vent- 
ure again  on  the  street.  If  that  organist  hiid  not 
come  to  your  help  I  cannot  think  what  you  would 
have  done.'* 

"Not  venture  on  the  street  !"  repeated  Laurel. 
**  How  conld  I  endure  life  shut  always  indoors? 
My  health  would  give  way.  It  would  be  better 
for  me  to  go  hack  to  the  wilds  of  Texas." 

Miss  Bowdoin  meditated. 

''Thatisit.  You  must  leave  this  city.  Jas- 
per Hading  will  give  you  no  peace.  He  is  a  dan- 
gerous person.  When  one  has  no  weapons  with 
which  to  meet  peril  one  must  fly  from  it.  It 
will  be  very  hard  for  me  to  part  with  you — very 
inconvenient ;  yet  I  feel  that  I  must  urge  you  to 
make  good  your  escape  from  Hading.  Why,  I 
tremble  at  the  thought  of  him  !" 

•'/tremble,  too,"  answered  Laurel,  dismally; 
"  but  whither  can  I  go  to  escape  him  ?  I  have  few 
friends — none  who  conld  shelter  me  from  such  a 
man.  Shall  I  appeal,"  with  a  meful  smile,  "  to 
the  police  ?" 

**  Oh,  dear,  no  !"  cried  Miss  Bowdoin.  '*  That 
would  bring  scandal  on  the  school.  We  should 
all  find  ourselves  in  the  newspapers.    Wait." 

She  pondered,  finger  on  lip. 

"  I  have  it.  Laurel — I  will  send  you  to  Mrs. 
Qascoyne. " 

**  And  who  is  Mrs.  Gascoyne  ?"  asked  Laurel, 
dubiously. 

She  was  deeply  depressed.  Nameless,  kinless, 
beset  by  the  man  Hading  and  driven  out  of  home 
and  employment,  poor  liuurel  felt  that  her  fate 
was  indeed  hard.  The  uses  of  adversity  may  be 
sweet,  hut  their  sweetness  the  majority  of  man- 
kind would  gladly  forego. 

**Mra.  Gjiscoyne  is  a  former  pupil  of  mine," 
explained  Miss  Bowdoin.  "She  married  a  rich 
man  many  years  her  senior.  He  is  now  dead. 
Only  U'stenlay  she  wrote,  begging  me  to  send  her 
a  governess  for  her  two  little  girls — she  considers 
my  judgment  on  such  matters  quite  correct.  The 
salary  which  she  offers  is  generous,  and  L  feel 
confident  that  she  will  make  you  very  comfort- 
able jn  her  beautiful  home.  If-you  remain  here, 
in  reach  of  Hading,  he  will  do  some  desperate 
thing.  You  must  run  away.  Laurel — that  is, 
yon  must  go  at  once  to  Emma  Oascoyne." 

"  Where  does  Mrs.  Gascoyne  live  ?"  Laurel  in- 
quired. 

"  In  New  York.  Hading  will  not  follow  you 
there." 

Lanrel  looked  sadly  at  her  friend. 
"^  am  adrift  on  the  world.     A  few  hundred 
*  this  or   that   directien   cannot  matter 


much.  Yon  fear  that  Hading,  in  persecuting  me^ 
may  injure  the  high  reputation  of  the  school. 
Very  likely  ;  therefore  I  ought  to  leave  yon  with- 
out delay."  She  thought  of  the  sallow  face  and 
pale,  evil  eyes  of  her  rejected  suitor,  and  shud- 
dered. "  I  will  go  immediately  to  Mrs.  Gascoyne,*' 
she  said. 

Two  days  later  Laurel  left  the  school.  She  felt 
like  a  leaf  tossed  helplessly  on  a  current.  Trouble 
was  her  abiding  companion,  but  fortunately  her 
courage  remained  unshaken.  The  thought  of 
leaving  Jasper  Hading  forever  behind  her  buoyed 
up  her  spirits. 

As  the  carriage  bore  her  past  the  Chapel  of  St. 
John  the  memory  of  Derek  Keppel  rushed  back 
on  Ijaurel's  memory.  AVould  the  next  service  find 
him  at  the  organ  there  ? 

"I  shall  never  see  him  again,"  she  thought, 
with  an  unconscious  sigh  ;  *'  but  I  will  remember 
him  always  with  gratitude." 

Her  journey  in  search  of  a  new  home  was  made 
without  incident.  At  the  Grand  Central  Depot 
she  found  a  handsome  brougham  waiting.  The 
new  governess  was  driven  to  a  palatial  mansion 
on  Murray  Hill,  and  shown  to. a  charming  cham- 
ber, where  she  proceeded  to  remove  the  dust  of 
travel  and  freshen  her  sober  dress.  This  wa& 
hardly  done  when  the  servant  announced  that 
Mrs.  Gascoyne  wished  to  see  the  new  governess. 
Laurel  followed  the  maid  to  her  mistress's  dress-^ 
ing  room. 

Before  a  mirror  sat  the  young  widow.  She  wa» 
a  blonde,  with  Titian- red  hair  and  a  vivacious 
manner.  A  French  waiting  woman,  with  a  heavy 
down  shading  her  upper  lip,  was  dressing  Mrs. 
Gascoyne  for  a  dinner  party.  The  clustered 
lights  above  the  toilet  table  shone  down  on  a. 
great  litter  of  jewel  boxes,  flowers,  flasks  of  per- 
fumes and  cosmetics.  In  full  dress  Mrs.  Gas- 
coyne was  known  to  be  a  genuine  triumph  of  art 
— fearfully  and  wonderfully  made  up.  Her  maid 
could  have  told  strange  tales. 

*' Sit  down,  Miss  Hading,"  she  said  to  Laurel. 
**  I  am  glad  you  are  here,  for  the  servants  have 
quite  ruined  the  children,  and  my  social  duties 
preclude  the  possibility  of  attending  to  them  my- 
self. You  have  not  seen  them  yet  ?  They  are 
two  little  owls,  utterly  unlike  their  mamma. 
Stop,  Celeste,"  frowning  into  the  mirror  at  the 
waiting  woman;  '*  you  are  dressing  my  hair  toe 
high  on  the  temples.  And  pencil  that  left  eye- 
brow a  little  more.  I  shall  not  bore  you  with  a. 
single  question.  Miss  Hading.  It  is  enough  that 
you  come  from  that  dear  old  thing  Miss  Bow- 
doin. The  person  recommended  by  her  must  in- 
deed be  above  reproach.  She  says  you  have  a  fine 
mind.     That  is  good  ;  but  you  enter  a  room  lika 
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a  diiohefls,  wliich  is  even  better.  Pray  teacli  Una 
ami  Pjiiisy  your  repose  of  manner — they  are  as 
roBtiess  as  birds.  Pnt  tbitt  diamond  crescent  a 
little  more  to  the  right.  Celeste.  Yon  roust  nmlce 
me  iiicomparahle  to-night,  for  after  tlie  dinner  I 
shall  nieut;  dialingnialjed  peoplo  at  tlic  opera™ 
arijong  others,  the  heir  to  an  English  baronetcy, 
wli(»  has  oome  to  America,  the  gossips  say,  to  find 
a  wife,"  Sho  tnrned  with  a  smile  to  Laurel  "Bo 
yoti  like  the  elTect,  Miss  Uading  ?  Can  I  sustain 
before  a  critical  English mim  like  ('aptnin  (Jeorge 
St,  Georgo  the  repntation  which  my  country- 
wonien  have  established  for  beauty  and  style?** 

Ctleste  had  robed  her  mistress  in  a  magnificent 
hlacli  evening  dresK,  ami  clasped  ncf^k  and  arms 
with  rows  of  diamonds.  The  sombre  tint  of  the 
gown  emphasized  the  whiteness  of  Mrs.  (Jas- 
coyne'a  skin  and  the  warm  lights  in  her  i)»ctiir- 
esqne  russet  hair. 

^'Surely  tlie  repntation  of  American  heanty  U 
safe  in  yonr  hands,  madam/*  replied  LaureU  with 
such  honesty  that  Mrs,  Gaaeoyno  laughed  aloud. 
She  had  ati  inordinate  appetite  for  (lattery.  Even 
Celeste  waa  expeetcil  to  add  her  tribnle,  wliich 
she  did  with  the  pertneee  of  a  spoiled  servant. 

**Ciel!  Madame  is  enchanting!  Monsieur 
the  English  cuptain  will  8ure1v  lose  hi^  heart  to- 
night !'^' 

Celeste  brought  forward  a  white  fur  cUmk  to 
wrap  around  her  mistress.  Armed  cap-a-pie  for 
the  conquest  of  Captain  (^eorge  St.  (leorge,  Mrs. 
Gascoyne  dismissed  Laurel  with  a  good-natnred 
BUI  lie. 

**  I  told  that  dear  old  Puritan,  Misa  Bowdoin/'' 
she  said,  *'  that  I  desired  lier  above  all  things  to 
B6n<l  me  a  lady,  and  she  hits  i\mm  it,  (Jo  to  those 
little  monkeys  in  the  nursery,  Miss  Hading,  and 
aaaume  full  charge  of  them.  To-morrow  I  will 
talk  wvith  you  again." 

Laurel  went  to  the  ntirsery.  The  "little 
monkeys''  were  there — two  grave,  thin  children, 
in  white  dresses  and  big  sashes.  They  had  nei- 
ther the  beauty  nor  vivacity  of  Mrs,  Givscoyne, 
Una,  the  elder,  was  preternatu rally  sharp.  She 
leaned  her  eihnwaon  Laurel's  knee  antl  looked  n|i 
in  her  faee  with  round,  solemn  oyea. 

*'  Yon  are  awfully  pretty,"  she  said  ;  *'  prettier 
even  than  mamnm.  Our  last  governess  had  a 
Bqiiiitt  and  ahe  talked  tfirouglt  her  nose.  1  um 
glad  iftm  ilo  not  squint.  Miss  Uading," 

Laurel  seized  the  opportunity  to  warn  the  i»i- 
murent  that  she  nnist  not  overestimate  the  im- 
portafice  of  good  luoks, 

**I  dare  say  jtwv  are  right,"  respoutled  Una, 
with  preat  jrravity,  **  Now,  there  is  Cele^^te — 
mamma's  nniuL  Pansy  and  I  call  her  Made- 
moiselle Mustache,     She  is  Tcry  ugly  herself,  but 


she  makes  mamma  lovely.  Often  mamma  tukes 
her  by  the  enr  when  t^hc  leaves  tijc  pnwder  in  her 
eyebrows,  and  unfe  I  paw  her  slap  Celeste's  face  ; 
but  she  gave  her  a  cast-off  mantle  in  paymont,  so 
Celeste  did   not  mind," 

Ijjuirel  began  tofpiestion  tijc  children  concern- 
ing tlieir  studies. 

*•  Pansy  and  I  do  not  care  fur  books,"  admilted 
Una,  frankly.  **  We  love  to  ride  m  the  park 
and  go  to  the  nnitiriee.  We  like  to  take  dessert 
with  mamma  and  pee[i  down  the  stjurrase  at  the 
callers.  Please  don't  make  lie  write  French  ex- 
ercises, Miss  Ifading/* 

**  Nor  ask  about  latitude  and  longitude  and  the 
early  discoverers, *'  pnt  in  Pansy,  dismally.  *•  We 
detest  all  that,  vou  know." 

With  a  bravo  heart  Laurel  took  np  her  duties 
in  the  Gascoyne  hiniKchold.  Wliileyetn  dehuiante 
Mrs,  (iiiscoyne  hjid  married  a  nmn  of  ihrice  her 
own  years,  and  the  union  had  not  rcftnlted  hap- 
pily. Now,  a  rich  widow,  slie  wns  ennrely  given 
over  to  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  the  world. 
Miitnrnal  responsibility  gat  lightly  iijioti  her.  Her 
ilays  were  occupied  with  conquests  and  tfi©  frivol- 
ities of  fashionable  life.  Una  and  Pansy  she  del- 
egated to  the  care  of  hirelingg, 

Tijo  morning  following  her  arrival  Laurel 
S[»ent  in  the  schoolroom  with  her  pupils.  Pansy, 
a  rpuet,  sad-faced  child,  attacked  with  tolerable 
zeal  the  tasks  assigned  her;  but  Una*a  whole 
mind  seemed  absurlied  in  mutters  below  stairs, 

**  Parker,  the  butler,  is  to  be  discharged  to- 
day,'* she  whispered.  Ix^tween  lessofja;  "and 
nmmma  has  a  new  cabriolet  from  London."  And 
a;^ain,  as  the  distant  tinkle  of  the  door  bell 
reached  her  alert  little  ears  :  **  I  wonder  if  that 
cari  be  Cafvtaiii  George  St,  George  ?  Or  perhaps 
he  is  sending  flowers,  ^f  am  ma's  admirers  almatfg 
send  flowers/'* 

By  and  by  word  was  brought  to  the  nursery 
that  Mrs.  Gascoyne  wished  Miss  Hading  to  bring 
the  children  down  to  lunch, 

**0h,**  cried  Una,  in  great  glee.  *'now  we  shall 
hear  ail  about  CapUiin  St.  George,  and  if  mafuma 
real  I V  made  tk  conquest  of  hirn  V* 

The  trio  descended  ti>  the  difiing  room.  Mrs. 
Gascoyne  was  seated  at  the  Inble  with  a  showy, 
iiverdressed  hidy  whom  she  atldressed  as  Cousin 
Flora.  The  two  were  deep  in  conversation,  which 
the  entrance  of  tlie  governess  and  children  did 
did  Tmt  for  a  moment  interrupt.  By  the  search- 
ing liglit  of  day  Mrs,  Gascoyne  had  a  decidedly 
/msse  look.  She  eeemed  cross,  too,  and  out  of 
spirits. 

**  My  dejir  Emma,'*  her  gnest  was  saying,  in 
strident  tones,  '*  your  disappointment  last  night 
was  no  keener  than  mine.     I  was  positively  furi- 
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0118  wliftn  the  De  Lancys  entered  their  opera  box 
iilone.'* 

'*  And  I."  replied  the  hlond  widow,  ''sjit  out 
that  Btupid  dinner  and  did  not  yawn  once,  think- 
ing to  find  my  recompense  at  the  opera.  Did  not 
Mrs.  De  Lancy  give  us  all  to  understand  that  St. 
Oeorge  was  to  be  in  her  party  ?  Perhaps  he  is, 
after  all,  only  a  shadow  and  a  name." 

Cousin  Flora  devoured  her  stewed  terrapin  with 
relish,  and  answered  : 

'*No,  he  is  a  reality.  I  have  taken  great  trou- 
ble to  inquire  into  the  matter.  The  Do  Lancys 
have  not  deceived  us.  The  young  man  is  the 
lieir  of  Sir  Victor  Palirrave,  a  childless  baronet, 
who  has.  a  manor  in  Kent  and  a  town  houee  in 
Mayfjiir.  Captain  St.  George  has  seen  service 
in  Egypt  and  South  Africa.  The  De  Lancys  met 
him  in  London — they  are  perfect  maniacs  in  their 
pursuit  of  everything  English.  He  crossed  in  the 
Fame  steamer  with  then),  and,  of  course,  they 
laid  claim  to  him.  It  was  Mrs.  De  Lancy  who 
said  that  St.  George  had  come  to  America  to  look 
for  a  wife.'' 

"And  she  knew  him  in  London  ?*'  sighed  Mrs. 
Gascoyne,  in  an  envious  tone. 

'*  Yes.  She  danced  at  a  ball  in  Lady  Pal  grave's 
Mayfair  house,  it  seems ;  and  De  Lancy  shot 
grouse,  or  something,  on  a  moor  with  Sir  Victor." 

The  two  Indies  continued  to  pay  no  regard  to 
Tjaurel  and  the  children.  They  had  an  absorb- 
ing topic  in  hand,  and  they  discussed  it  with 
animation. 

**If  they  all  camo  over  in  the  same  steamer," 
eaid  I^Irs.  Gascoyne,  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoul- 
ders, **that  oldest  girl,  ^laud  De  Lancy,  ought 
to  have  mnde  the  most  of  her  opportunities.  She 
13  fairly  pretty,  too,  and  will  liave  a  good  dot. 
Englishmen  do  not  marry  for  love  alone.  With 
them  the  American  dollar  is  quite  as  much  an 
object  of  admiration  as  the  American  belle." 

*'Well,  he  has  vanished  !"  cried  Cousin  Flora, 
with  vexation;  **  Mrs.  Do  Lancy  declares  she 
knows  not  when  or  how,  and  she  is  overwhelmed 
with  chagrin.  She  counted  upon  him  for  her 
balis  and  dinners ;  she  was  making  unlimited 
]»reparalions  to  lionize  him  ;  and  lo  !  ho  slipped 
from  her  grasp  and  was  gone  !  As  ho  is  mili- 
t  iry.  £he  fancies  ho  may  have  fled  to  Halifax  or 
?.f  out  real,  to  join  a  regiment,  or  something.  And 
New  York  is  so  dull  just  now,  and  Englishmen 
80  desirable  I — one  might  call  them  trump  cards." 

"  Tho  heir  of  a  baronet  in  our  midst,  casting 
about  for  a  wife,  would  have  brightened  us  up 
wonderfully,"  sighed  ^Frs.  Gasroyno. 

"Yes;  though  one  hardly  knows  how  to  ac- 
count for  the  English  craze  that  pervades  society 
'0-day," answered  Cousin  Flora,  spitefully.     "  We 


certainly  did  not  inherit  it  from  our  grandpar- 
ents. And  really  wo  receive  a  great  deal  of  abuse 
from  those  people  over  the  water.  They  carica- 
ture our  girls  without  mercy,  they  ])ut  impossible 
grammar  in  their  mouths,  and  assign  them  the 
manners  of  Choctaws — all  in  revenge  for  the  mat- 
rimonial i^rizes  which  Americans  carry  yearly 
from  the  English  market." 

Mrs.  Gascoyne  was  sadly  studying  a  portrait  of 
Louis  Quinze  on  \\ev  (jros-hhti  porcelain  plate. 

"  I  confess  that  I  much  wished  to  meet  Cap- 
tain St.  George,"  she  said.  "  Mrs.  De  Lancy  told 
me  how  he  fought  his  way  through  hostile  Arabo 
in  Egypt,  and  performed  feats  of  valor  in  South 
Africa,  and  such  stories  lire  one's  curiosity.  All 
women  love  a  hero.^ 

*•  Mrs.  De  J^ancy  ought  to  ofifer  a  reward  for  his 
recovery,"  declared  Cousin  Flora.  "I  met  her 
at  the  Art  Club  this  morning.  She  has  made 
endless  inquiry,  she  says,  at  Captain  St.  George's 
liotel,  but  the  only  thing  sho  can  discover  is  that 
he  paid  his  bill  and  went  suddenly  awa}* — whither 
no  one  pretends  to  know.  The  poor  woman  has 
grown  quite  yellow  with  the  mortification  of  tho 
affair  and  the  talk  of  her  dear  four  hundred 
friends." 

During  lunch  the  pair  continued  to  converse  in 
this  vein,  and  Laurel,  having  ears,  was  obliged  to 
listen.  The  disappearance  of  Captain  St.  George 
had  greatly  disturbed  ^Irs.  Gascoyne,  and  she  la- 
mented it  without  reserve.  The  children,  round- 
eyed  and  eager,  drank  in  every  word.  Laurel 
hoj>ed  that  the  lively  widow  did  not  often  permit 
them  to  lunch  with  her.  Not  till  tho  party  were 
about  to  rise  from  table  did  Mrs.  Gascoyno  re- 
member her  governess. 

"  Miss  Bowdoin  assured  me,"  she  then  said, 
"that3'ou  were  an  excellent  pianist.  Miss  Had- 
ing, but  tho  violin  is  Pansy's  fad.  As  I  am  not 
satisfied  with  tho  methods  of  her  present  teacher, 
I  hope  you  feel  competent  to  take  her  instruction 
into  your  own  hands." 

Laurel  was  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  sho  had 
no  acquaintance  with  the  violin. 

"  So  sorry  !"  said  Mrs.  Gascoyne.  "Of  course, 
a  governess  in  these  days  is  expected  to  know 
everything.  I  must  secure  a  superior  teacher  for 
Pansy,  for  she  is  a  genius." 

"And  so  like  her  father," purred  Cousin  Flora. 
"How  trying  the  resemblance  must  be  to  you, 
dear  Emma,  for  your  friends  all  know,  ma  c/tere, 
that  your  marriage  was  not  a  love  nmtch." 

After  lessons  that  day  the  chihlren  went  to  ride 
with  .Mrs.  (iascoyne.  Laurel  was  left  alone  in  the 
schoolroom.  She  was  putting  away  her  books 
when  a  servant  knocked  at  the  door  with  a  letter, 
which  ^liss   Bowdoin    had    forwarded    from   tho 
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also,  with  your  beauty  ?  Why  should  hfl  follow  yott  be- 
Cftuae  he  saw.ine  at  your  sir'e  ?  Why  shonlil  he  ki5r><.'k  nu 
dovm  bi*cau«e  I  cLireiil  tn  lay  u  haacl  on  your  jiriuV  Wb^a 
I  meet  lam  ngnia  I  will  kill  hi  in. 

''  Tl:e  night  that  you  rejected  my  offer  of  marringti  I  tnLl 
ynm  I  had  diacoveretl  in  th<*  p;vrrCft  of  my  Decpford  honse  n 
box,  Xifl  tliero  by  luy  brother  Jasuri»  ftiul  coutaining  b  ttcrs 
(iinl  p:ii|)crs  of  Tttlue.  You  1:qV('  not  coudtJRcencb'cl  toncgo- 
ti  vie  with  me  for  the  lOFS-Ahinu  of  the  some,  so  I  permve 
i\m\  T  dirl  not  whet  your  cnri-sity  snflfioipntly.  Now  g'v<» 
uttmlioLt  to  more  of  vonr  Miiry,  nud  remenilier  the  pnxifB 
of  nil  the  fitaJenients  I  ui:ik«  nre  in  my  korping. 

**  Twenty  yenrs  ftwo  your  mother  made  hi^r  firi^t  iip|«Mir- 
Vtuvtiti  in  n  mi^x.ibk^  lo<1ging  htmsd  sitinit^d  in  au  ob^'urt^ 
^lunrter  of  )lt*ft<oo.  A  ii?!»n,  hftnttaome  find  yannq:,  brought 
her  to  the  place.  Was  he  hiifiSanti  or  V^ver  ?  None  conhl 
8ay»  She  was  a  bom  l>ennty,  imfl  her  mnnners  betokened 
good  breeding,  Rlit*  aeenied  deeply  nnbnppv.  Her  pro- 
tector had  evideiitty  grown  indifferent  to  her.  The  two 
qrtarreled.  One  dtty  the  nmii  ilisuppeiiretl.  nud  left  her 
alono  in  a  st range  city.  A  few  we^-ks  later  yon  were  born. 
<lne  or  two  persons  in  the  neighborbond  still  remember 
•onr  mother'ft  brant y  and  misery.  Oui*  by  one  she  Rold 
♦I  ic'h  TaluabloH  s«  tAw  jiosseftHeiL  >^he  worked  at  fine  en»- 
broidery ;  she  painlt  d  flower  pfecf  r,  and  walktid  the  city 
over  to  sell  ih<  m  thrse  fiicts  I  pntli»  r  from  a  janriml 
whidi  she  kept  at  that  rime,  and  wliich  I  fuund  in  the  box 
.^and  she  watched  ruiuttantly  fur  the  nmu  who  had  de- 
cried her.  At  the  end  of  your  finst  year  of  life  uhe  had 
the  Tergc  of  Kt;trT:ition.     Still  her  betrayer  did  nol 

With  neighlK^rK  she  iiehl  no  commnnicntion.  She  wns 
irery  prond  nnd  shy.  She  made  no  complaint*  no  appeal 
lielp.  But  one  ilay  a  woman  liYiug  on  th<»  floor  below 
a  heavy  fall.  Slie  ascended  the  ntair.  and  fonml  yoor 
mother  in  a  de^p  swoon.  "When  she  was  refttorrd  fhe  l>e- 
eante  delirious.  She  was  renioTetl  to  a  public  hofi]>itab 
fcnd  the  wcm.an  above  mentioned   carried  ynii  to  her  own 

■^nartera,  antl  Toltinteered  to  keep  yoa  till  yuiir  mother 
abonld  recover,. 

*'Two  or  three  w«e>1ni  passed*  Then  word  came  to  the 
lo<l|^ng  hoiiBt*  that  the  patient  itt  the  hospital  had  gone  tho 
way  of  all  the  earth  and  foun  da  grave  in  Potter*a  Field,  The 
only  legspy  which  she  lef<  yon  was  a  box  of  letters — the 
panu  Bht)p  hud  swalloweil  all  her  other  po8sei»ioi».  Tlu^ 
womjiu  wh(Li  had  taktrii  yon  in  charge.  I^ian  1.  was  poor 
herself,  iiud  burdened  with  yuung  children.  8Jie  decided 
to  sjnd  you  to  an  orphanage  At  this  rriaia  in  your  affairs 
my  brolhtr  J:i»ou  and  hi»  wi'^e  ehaiiied  to  pivss  Ihr'mgh 
the  dtt^repntable  street  where  the  hidging  house  sloo<l. 
They  were  on  the  eve  of  departing  for  Te?titft.  Tliey  siiw 
yon  playing  in  a  dfKjrway  with  other  chiyren.  Yonr 
biunty  bron«:ht  them  to  a  IndL  Peing  chddli»»s.  they  eov- 
eted  you.  A  little  inquiry  reveailed  the  fact  thiit  yon  were 
a  uamelesB,  kinleKs  wiiif.  about  to  lie  sM;t  to  a  public  in« 
strtntioD.  They  r.t  once  t04>k  poaa<"f;s:on  of  yon  and  ytmr 
legacy — Uie  b  n  rf  letters  and  papers,  whiefa  I  hare  repeat- 
ed  y  mentioned— a-id  as  yon  we-re  too  young  to  remeiuljer 
y^^Jir  mother  tht-y  determined  to  briu};  yoti  up  m  their  «»wn 
flesh  and  blt>,id.  With  this  puquMie  in  view'  they  dis- 
pii  ehed  the  has.  to  Deepft»rd,  rn^t^ad  of  destroying  it,  ns 
wiMer  |>eople  would  have  done.  Pt  rha|w  tliey  m*  ant  some 
time  to  tell  you  yonr  tme  histor>%  Atiinyialc  the  box 
W;is  sent  to  the  Ibiding  ho«ue»di.ad.  and  hidden  in  the  ml»- 
binh  of  the  gurret. 

'*  Hardily  had  those  two  simpletons  departed  for  Texas, 
with  their  adopted  child,  when  a  five  brnke  ont  in  thn  old 

ff^<igiug  hous3.     It  W41S  a  uiiduight  affuir,   and  half  the 


street  was  swept  away.     Men^  women  and   children  per- 
isheil  iu  the  hohHanst. 

"  Now,  that  firn  was  of  vast  iiujaortance  to  yoii»  Laurel, 
fi»r  it  burned  np  every  truce  fjf  yon,  nloug  with  tbe  indgers 
who  had  l>eeii  yuur  friends,  and  who  km-w  that  my  brotht  r 
Jaaou  had  carried  you  away.  But,  ycm  ask.  who  cared  to^ 
trace  the  movements  of  iv  kinles'?  orphan  of  the  Blum!«?  I 
a'jswer — yonr  m'^ther  I  Duu't  starts  She  <li«l  luit  die  at 
the  hospitid.  It  seems  thut  a  mistake  was  made  there  by 
siiuie  official,  nnd  nnuthcr  wom;<n  of  the  i^aino  nume  buried 
in  that  grave  in  Potter's  Fit'Id.  liy  pers>st*'nt  inquiry  I 
have  learned  that  your  mother  wavered  for  a  long  time  In*- 
Iwixt  life  and  death  ;  that  she  finally  rcc<jvercd,  and  that 
ia  connection  wi'h  her  Btty  at  the  hospitid  an  extnwrdi- 
unni'  bit  of  ramunee  occurred,  which  I  have  uu  iuUntion  of 
rehitiug  to  you  here.  Dotibtless  she  went  in  quest  of  you 
as  soon  as  she  wan  able ;  bnt  the  liH'lging-horife  fire  must 
have  baffled  her  completely,  for  it  had  c*»iisnmed  the  very 
persons  that  knew  Jason  Hading  carried  yon  tiw  ly.  For  a 
Spare  ahe  prohalily  thongld  that  yon.  loo,  petif-hed  in  that 
disaster:  thongli  later  she,  in  some  iray,  discik?ere<l  the 
truth,  and  the  name  \^l  the  man  win*  atiopl^^d  ytai.  Now, 
it  is  plain  to  me,  Laurel,  that  your  mother  hua  lunj»  wat-ched 
you  in  secret,  and  \\\um  my  brother  wai  shot  in  Texnii  she 
at  once  set  her  agents  to  work  in  your  behalf.  For  reasons 
Ix^st  known  to  herself  ^ho  cnmnot  acknowledge  you  opeidy. 
but  sonsewhere,  in  the  baek}:ri»ntul  of  events,  she  remnina 
iin  iiittj^rested  observer  of  all  yonr  movenients.  Then,  tm*. 
Fortune  has  evidently  smiled  on  her.  f*ir  Khe  has  been  able 
to  educate  and  proviile  for  you  handsomely  since  my  broth- 
er's (li^ath.  Do  ytia  not  find  that  my  hyitothesis  is  corrtict, 
L«vni  tl  ?  Make  hafete,  then,  to  discovnr  why  your  mother 
keeps  ber  eidslence  a  secret  from  you  — why  fihe  chooses  to 
separate  from  hemelf  by  royati-ry  and  siknce  a  daughter 
Wiiutiful  and  lovable.  I  know  the  name  by  which  she  was 
called  at  the  lodging  house  nnd  hospital— 3'rni  ought  to 
know  it,  ahiMJ.  The  discoveri^K  that  I  have  made  give  me, 
of  course,  a  nort  of  j^oner  over  you— ^le  only  kind  that  I 
can  hope  to  possess— and  1  mean  to  make  the  most  of  it. 
I  hold  your  future  in  my  hatds,  a*i  it  were.  Consent  to 
treat  with  uu'  m  my  own  terms,  and  I  wiil  imme<liately 
find  your  niothir,  unravel  to  fecret  K>i  your  birth,  and 
whetber  Bhe  be  high  or  low  force  her  to  aeknow  ledge  you  ; 
refuse,  and  you  shall  die  with  the  riddle  unsolved.  You 
must  see  thut  I  am  now  the  only  person  living  who  oaii 
obsr  up  th^  mystery  tliat  surrounds  you.  and  force  your 
natural  chums  upon  the  ottenllim  of  your  kinUred. 

**  Your  lover,  J\sep.a  llAoiyo." 


C'HAPTKIt    XIII. 

For  seTeral  dfiya  Lntirel  pondered  Jiisj^er 
Ilftding's  leLLer,  and  the  burgjtiii  whicli  the  Deep- 
ford  tjinner  hud  offeret]  to  €loeti  wttb  Iter.  Diil 
filie  regard  it  with  favor?  Ko.  Her  detestation 
of  Iluding  gy^yf  aprioe.  But  she  believed  liis 
story.  Iler  ntotber  in  the  oltl  lodging  lioiise, 
sernprcling  fur  a  bare  existence  — heartbroken, 
viititiuij^  for  one  who  never  came — conveyed,  tie- 
lirtcma,  to  n  public  hospital — surelj  these  things 
httd  been,  mid  elie.  Laurel,  was  the  forlorn ,  foi*- 
Bnken  infant  lift  behind  to  the  mercies  of  the 
world. 

All  her  iieart  nnd  son!  oried  ont  to  know  tho 
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Temainder  of  the  |iitiful  story  ;  but  ardently  svs 
elie  coveted  the  kiin\vlt»clgo  she  coultl  nol  \mv- 
chaae  it  at  the  price  luimei]  by  Jiis|ver  Iliidiiig. 
So  slie  burned  his  letter,  and  with  bitter  tears 
nought  to.  forget  that  she  had  a  nrotlier. 

One  ninrniiig  Laurel  hennl  Brmiewhere  bolow 
fituirs  the  music  of  u  violin,  fd.nycd  by  a  Jmiul  of 
*kilL  Soon  after  Puusy  and  Una  rushed  into  the 
room,  their  thin  little  fact^s  iiglow  with  oxcite- 
inunt, 

**0h.  Miss  Hading/'  cried  the  elder  ehihl, 
*'  the  new  iiinsic  man  has  come,  and  nnimma  has 
•engaged  him  to  teaieh  us  both  !  We  are  to  have 
lesaons  in  the  schoolroom.  Maiiuna  says  he  is  ab- 
surdly good-looking,  and  quite  a  geiitleniaii,  and 
that  bis  references  are  excellent '* 

The  words  were  not  out  when  a  tall,  dark 
shadow  appeared  in  the  wuko  of  the  two  child retu 
aiul  Derek  Keppel,  with  a  violin  in  his  luind, 
stepped  i!ito  the  school  room. 

No  brazen  image  ever  presented  a  culuier  front, 
lie  bowed  politely  to  Laurel,  and  said  : 

•'Pardon.  This  is  the  hour  a(ip<»iMted  by  Mre. 
Oascoyne  for  her  daughters'  lesson,  and  I  am  the 
ticw  instructor,  I  was  told  to  come  to  this  room 
and  lay  the  matter  before  you." 

Was  thig  really  the  man  who  bad  rescued  her 
from  Jasper  Uading'a  insolence,  and  knocked 
that  detestabli5  party  senseless  on  the  public 
street  ?  Yea,  the  very  same — glossy  dark  head, 
bold,  knowitjg  e^^es,  broad  shoulders  and  all  I 
Laurel  felt  the  blood  rneb  into  her  face. 

**The  room  and  the  children  are  at  your  d is* 
posal,"  she  managed  to  say,  and  then  walked 
quickly  away  tn  her  desk  and  books. 

What  odd  chance  bad  brought  hitn  under  Mrs. 
Gascoyne's  roof  ?  And  he  was  to  teach  Una  and 
Tansy!  A  dark  snapicion  flashed  into  her  mind 
— had  he  followed  her?  Impossible!  She  re- 
pelled the  thought  with  scorn.  Laurel  had  very 
little  vanity. 

**lt  is  one  of  tho^e  meetings,"  she  thought, 
*^  which  show  ns  how  small  the  circle  is  in  which 
vc  all  move/' 

Mr.  Keppel  dre\v  hia  violin  from  its  caae^  and 
paying  no  further  heed  to  the  governess,  plunged 
into  the  business  of  the  moruing. 

He  knew  his  art.  H  Laurel  liad  suspected  im- 
posture, her  mind  was  quitrkly  set  at  re*>t.  He 
taught  like  an  experieticed  musician.  It  was 
really  his  callitjg — she  could  not  doubt  it.  Ifjul 
ite  not  phiyed  the  organ  at  St.  Jidin^s  with  power  ? 
For  an  hoitr  his  attention  never  once  wavered 
from  the  child»i^n  ;  hut  when  tlie  lesson  was  over 
he  laid  down  liis  violin  and  said  to  the  little 
tnaids : 

••  3I'»re  tlian  a  century  and  a  half  ago  this  in- 


strument was  made  in  Cremona  by  a  man  named 
Antonio  Stradivarius.  It  fell  to  mo  as  a  legacy. 
Would  you  like  to  examine  it  ?'* 

They  needed  no  second  invitation.  Then  Kep- 
}>el  turned  quickly  to  the  governess. 

'*  I  cannot  tell  yon,"  he  began,  in  a  low,  har- 
ried voice,  '*  how  glad  I  am  lo  see  you  again  ! 
You  left  Boston  very  abruptly,  did  you  not  K'* 

She  put  on  a  frigitl  look, 

**  I  was  forced  to  ilo  so.  May  I  ask  if  yon  re- 
side in  Now  York,  Mr,  Keppel  T' 

"  Yes,"  he  answered.  **  Thank  you  for  feeling 
interest  enough  in  me  to  make  the  query.  You 
see  I  was  visiting  the  rector  of  8t.  John's  whetj  I 
hud  the  good  fortune  to  tlrst  meet  yon.  You — ah 
— I  mean,  vou  are  a  member  of  Mrs.  Gaacovne  s 

iiouiifhoid  r 

**  1  am  ^Irs.  Gascoyne's  governess,  as  you  see." 

He  looked  at  her  with  bright,  glad  eyes,  as 
thougii  she  had  permeated  his  whole  being  with 
some  unspeakable  del ig tit. 

'*And  I  have  been  liired  to  teach  Mrs,  Qa^- 
eoyne's  children  how  to  twang  stringed  instru- 
ments,'' 

*'  Is  this  your  daily  business  ?'*  she  asked^  with 
severity. 

**  It  ia.  On  Mis,  Gascoyne's  social  ladder  I  am 
probably  ranked  just  one  round  above  tlie  man 
with  the  hand  organ  and  the  monkey.  Btill  I 
Gnd  to-day  that  my  fate  has  compensationB," 

The  Stiadivarius  had  ceased  to  charm.  Una 
and  Pansy  came  running  to  the  table  to  listen  to 
the  conversation.  Mr.  Keppel  cast  one  last  look 
at  the  governess,  theu  gathered  up  hia  belong- 
ings, and  made  a  speedy  exit  from  the  school- 
room ► 

Shortly  after  lunch  that  day  Mrs.  Uascoyne 
summoned  Laurel  to  her  boudoir.  The  handsonia 
widow  was  lolling,  like  an  Eastern  Bultaua,  among 
the  cushions  of  a  divan,  and  smoking  a  cigarette. 
Somethitig  in  Laurei  s  face  set  her  off  into  a  galo 
of  laughter. 

**Our  juirn  old  Puritan,  Miss  Bowdoin,  has 
left  iier  mark  upon  tfou  /''she  cried.  *'  Now,  these 
trifles,"  waving  the  cigarette  in  her  lily  dingers, 
**are  very  soothing  to  the  nerves.  If  female 
royalty  in  Europe  may  smoke  them  why  not  I  ? 
You  must  know  that  society  w«imen  live  in  a 
maelstrom  of  excitement  and  need  ^edativea. 
How  does  Mr.  Keppel  im press  you.  Miss  Hading 
I  advertised  for  a  violinist  to  give  lessons  to  two 
little  girls,  and  he  answered  in  person.  His  lef- 
erences  seem  all  that  can  be  desired,  and  I  have 
rarely  met  a  man  with  better  manners." 

*'  I  auT  sure  he  is  a  gontlenian,"  answered  Lau- 
rel, fjuietly,  **anil  a  mnsionin  of  no  small  n»erit." 

*•  Very  well.     Observe  him  closely,  and  report 
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to  me.  To-morrow  id  Una '8  birthday.  Yon  will 
take  the  children  to  the  matinee — a  little  amuse- 
ment will  not  come  amiss  to  any  of  you.  Ah  !" 
she  flung  her  handsome  arms  suddenly  over  her 
russet-gold  head,  '*I  am  terribly  bored  to-day, 
Miss  Hading  !  Life  is  so  tiresome.  I  would  like 
to  turn  ballet  dancer,  or  beat  a  tambourine  in  the 
slums,  like  those  Salvationist  creatures — just  for 
novelty,  you  know." 

The  lids  fell  over  her  heavy  eyes.  She  seemed 
dying  of  ennui.  At  that  moment  a  footman 
knocked  at  the  door.  Presto  !  Mrs.  Gascoyne 
sprang  up  from  her  divan,  electrified. 

"  Those  dear  De  Lancys  !"  she  cried,  as  the 
lackey  presented  cards  upon  a  silver  salver. 
''I  wonder  if  they  have  news  of  Captain  St. 
George !  Yes,  it  must  be  that  he  has  appeared 
again  in  the  city.  Mrs.  De  Lancy  will  certainly 
lose  prestige  in  society  if  she  does  not  produce 
him  soon.  Willing  or  unwilling,  he  must  be 
brought  back  from  his  hiding  place.  How  provi- 
dential that  she  should  call  when  I  was  growing 
so  darkly,  deeply,  beautifully  blue  ! — for  she  al- 
ways brings  mountains  of  gossip  with  her.  I  do 
hope  her  dear  elusive  English  captain  has  taken 
form  and  substance  at  last !  Au  revoir,  Miss 
Hading — I  positively  cannot  give  you  another 
?noment."  And  Laurel  went  back  to  the  school- 
room. 

But  a  flash  of  sunshine  had  somehow  pene- 
trated her  colorless  life.  AVithout  attempting  to 
analyze  the  source  of  her  emotions.  Laurel  felt 
in  all  her  being  a  sudden  acquisition  of  hope  and 
courage.  Some  subtle,  mysterious  change  was  at 
work  in  the  world.  She  forgot  her  sniall  daily 
torments,  and  was  ready  to  declare  in  the  words 
of  the  Psalmist  that  her  lines  had  fallen  in  pleas- 
ant places.  Frivolous  Mrs.  Gascoyne  seemed  to 
grow  wise  and  kind,  and  the  imjnsh  children 
sweet  and  lovable. 

On  the  following  day  she  went  to  the  matinee 
with  the  little  Gascoynes.  As  she  convoyed  her 
small  chai-ges  to  the  seats  secured  for  them  many 
eyes  followed  admiringly  her  slender  figure  and 
incomparable  face — Laurel  was  certain  to  attract 
attention  wherever  she  appeared.  One  man,  in 
a  distant  part  of  the  house,  watched  her  intently, 
as,  moving  to  her  place,  she  disposed  of  the  chil- 
dren, one  on  either  hand. 

"  Of  whom  does  she  remind  me  ?"  he  pondered. 
'*The  poise  of   her  head — her  perfect  grace  of 


motion — I  have  certainly  seen  it  all  before,  bat 
—where  f" 

On  the  stage  a  grand  chorus  thundered.     A 
prima  donna  rent  the  air  with  the  music  of  her  , 
silver  throat.     For  awhile  "the  little  monkeys'*  , 
listened  with  some  semblance  of  attention.   Then 
their  small  faces,  under  big  befeathered  hats,  be- 
gan to  turn  restively  this  way  and  that. 

"  It's  a  great  bore  !''  whispered  Una,  who  was 
fond  of  iuiitating  her  mamma. 

From  a  chair  just  behind  the  trio  some  one 
leaned  forward  and  held  out  to' Una  a  box  of 
costly  French  bonbons.  The  child  glanced  up 
into  a  pair  of  smiling  dark  eyes,  and  her  tiny 
gloved  fingers  closed  promptly  on  the  offering. 

"Miss  Hading,'*  she  said  to  her  governess, 
"see  what  Mr.  Keppel  has  given  me.*' 

Well,  he  was  a  professional  musician.  She 
might  have  known  that  she  was  likely  to  en- 
counter him  in  such  a  place.  He  addressed  a  few 
polite  words  to  her — she  answered  in  monosylla- 
bles. 

When  the  last  aria  leaped  soaring  from  the 
prima  donna's  throat,  and  the  whirlwind  of  tho 
violins  ceased,  Laurel  arose  to  go.  Pansy  was 
pulling  at  Kei)per8  hand. 

"  Did  yon  like  the  music  ?"  asked  tho  child. 

"  I  have  not  heard  a  note,"  ho  answered, 
laughing. 

Taking  Laurel  and  tho  little  girls  in  charge,  he 
made  his  way  with  them  through  the  crowd.  The 
lobby  was  thronged  with  elegant  people.  Laurel 
noticed  that  her  escort  looked  around  uneasily. 
Something  in  his  manner  suggested  apprehen- 
sion. 

"I  suppose  I  may  not  hope  to  walk  home  with 
you.  Miss  Hading  ?''  he  said,  in  a  low  voice. 

'•'I  am  certain  that  Mrs.  Gascoyne  has  sent  tho  . 
carriage,*'  she  answered. 

Over  the  Virot  bonnets  and  the  masculine 
shoulders  that  filled  the  passage  Keppel  shot  a 
glanco  toward  tho  door  of  entrance.  What  did 
he  sec  there  ?  Only  a  crush  of  people,  yet  ji 
strange  panic  seemed  to  seize  him.  He  dropped 
Pansy's  little  hand  as  though  it  had  been  hot 
lead.  An  imprecation  fell,  half  smothered,  from 
his  lips.  The  next  instant  Laurel  Hading  found 
that  her  escort  had  vanished  from  her  side. 

"Oh,  he's  gone.  Miss  Hading  !"  cried  tho  be- 
wildered Pansy.  "  He  said  a  swear  word  and  nu\ 
awav." 


( 7'o  be  continued.) 
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"'BEAD  IT,'  HE  SAID,  lACOXICALLV,  MOTIONING  ME  TO  THE  CHAIB.' 
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1J[M>\  purely  cirf^iimstantial  evidence  the  jury 
lifitl  retired  to  find  a  verdict. 

Of  the  en  mo  and  tlie  man  who  stood  accused  I 
need  say  but  little  ;  of  the  man  found  dead  with 
A  bullet  hole  in  his  breast^  no  moro.  A  handsome 
viper,  a  destroyer  of  hotnes  ;  liis  hist  victim  Iho 
young  and  innocent^daughter  of  the  prisoner  at 
the  bar,  and  so — - 

"'An  eye  for  cu  eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,*" 
quoted  a  aanctiTuonlonS'looking  young  man  as 
the  door  closed  upon  the  jury;  and  from  the 
nods  of  approval  it  was  plain  io  bo  seen  that  five 
of  those  twelve  men  good  and  true  stood  ready 
to  base  their  verdict  of  guilty  npon  that  Script- 
ural injunction. 

** Ay/'*  retorted  a  stern-looking  individital,  nu* 
grily  clinching  his  hand,  ''  '  An  eye  for  an  eye,  a 
tooth  for  a  tootli/  Had  it  been  one  of  my  in  no- 
cent  daughters,  gentlemen,  the  scoundrel  would 
have  met  the  same  fat(>  from  my  hands  that  thf! 
prosecution  sought  to  prove  he  did  from  the  pris- 
oner's ;"  an<l  from  their  nods  of  approval  it  was 
plain  to  be  seen  tliat  five  of  thoso  twelve  men 
good  and  true  found  in  tliat  Scriptural  injunc- 
tion full  jnfttification  for  bloody  reprisal. 

And  80  tlio  day  passed,  and  night  came  down 
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with  the  jury  i:\  the  sanio  ]KisiLion  ;  six  for  con- 
viction, six  for  acquittal — tlius  the  ballot  stood. 

^'  I  move,"  at  length  said  one,  as  after  dinner 
they  all  sat  silently  enjoying  the  weed — '*  I  move 
that  wo  decide  upon  a  verdict  in  novel  manner. 
Upon  the  side  for  acqtiittal  we  have  Dr,  Ham* 
niond,  a  successful  practitioner  and  a  celebrated 
ravuhfniv ;  upon  the  side  for  conviction,  At- 
torney C'hoate,  a  retired  jurist,  and  likewise  ac- 
complished in  the  same  direction.  Let  each  re- 
late a  story  based  npon  his  professional  experi- 
ence, the  best  npon  nnanirnous  approval  to  decide 
the  verdict,*' 

The  motion  was  favorably  received,  and  not- 
withstanding tlie  clerical-looking  young  person's 
objections  was  duly  seconded  and  carried. 

After  a  little  Gkirmishing  upon  the  part  of  tho 
two  principals  as  to  which  should  lead,  l>r.  Ham- 
mouti,  after  a  minute*s  reflection,  begati  : 

'' M'hat  I  am  about  to  relate  occurred  some 
thirty  years  a.i^o,  in  the  early  days  of  my  jn-actice  ; 
and  though  it  may  possess  a  strong  air  of  ro- 
mance, it  is,  I  assure  yon,  essentially  true. 

*^In  the  year  '63  or  thereabouts  a  man  one  day 
entered  the  wholesale  jewelry  lionse  of  Jacob  & 
Jacob3;>  Maiden  Lane,  Now  York,  and  represent- 
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ing  himself  as  a  diamond  dealer,  requested  to  see 
some  iDiset  gems.  A  number  were  placed  before 
him,  but  after  long  scrutiny  and  considerable 
haggling  he  turned  to  depart  without  making  a 
purchase. 

''He  had  not  reached  the  door  before  the  clerk 
noted  the  disap})earance  of  the  largest  and  most 
valuable  diamond  of  the  lot,  and  at  once  accused 
tlie  stranger  of  stealing  it. 

'^The  man  appeared  dnmfonnded,  and  pro- 
tested in  the  most  earnest  manner  his  innocence. 

" '  Search  me/  he  then  said,  as  they  spoke  of 
calling  au  officer.  'Any  indignity  rather  than 
that.' 

''  His  proposition  was  acted  upon,  and  though 
tliey  made,  in  an  inner  room,  a  thorough  search 
of  his  person  and  clothing,  no  diamond  was  found 
upon  him. 

"The  dealer,  under  the  circumstances,  could 
do  no  less  tlian  permit  him  to  depart ;  but  you 
can  imagine  his  surprise  when,  the  following  day, 
the  man  again  entered  tiie  store  and  requested 
to  be  shown  the  same  lot  of  diamonds. 

"Tills  time,  after  a  brief  examination,  ho  pur- 
chased a  small  and  inexpensive  stone,  the  clerk 
in  the  meantime  watching  him  narrowly.  Though 
no  stone  was  missing,  yet  the  dealer's  suspicions 
were  aroused,  and  immediately  upon  his  depart- 
ure a  clerk  was  sent  out  to  shadow  him. 

"Some  distance  from  the  store  the  man  was 
joined  by  two  suspicious-looking  characters,  and 
after  a  brief  conversation  the  three  repaired  to  a 
saloon  near  by.  The  clerk  after  an  interval  fol- 
lowed, and  seating  himself  at  an  adjoining  table, 
saw  the  three  gloating  over  an  object  which  the 
man  he  was  shadowing  held  in  hii  liand. 

"^was  the  missing  diamond,  and  the  thief, 
with  an  exultant  smile,  told  of  his  visit  to  the 
store  the  previous  day,  the  theft,  the  search,  and 
the  return  to  secure  the  gem,  which  had  adhered 
to  the  bit  of  wax  stuck  by  him,  upon  his  en- 
trance, under  the  projecting  ledge  of  the  counter. 

"  Without  attracting  their  attention,  appar-' 
ently,  the  clerk  sipped  hia  beer,  and  presently 
arose  and  left  the  saloon,  returning  awhile  later 
with  two  detectives,  only  to  find  his  prey  had 
flo-wn. 

"This  incident,  which  appeared  in  the  daily 
papers,  was  still  fresh  in  my  mind  when,  late 
one  night,  as  I  sat  in  my  office  in  the  little  city 
of  Hoboken,  two  men  of  rather  forbidding  aspect 
entered  and  requested  my  services. 

"  'What  is  the  nature  of  the  case  Y  I  inquireil, 
after  ascertaining  the  distance  I  should  have  to 
walk. 

'^ '  YoaTl'  find'  that  ou^  doetor,  when  yoa  git 
ibera/^gmilfy.rttplied  the  elder  of  the  two. 


"  'But,'  r  protested,  *  I  must  know  something 
of  the  case  in  order  to  take  proper  remedies  with 
me.' 

"They  looked  at  one  another  with  amused 
glances. 

"*It  ain't  no  remedies  you  air  to  fetch,' re- 
*  plied  the  other ;  '  it's  jest  your  surgical  instru- 
ments, doctor.' 

"  '  Ah  !'  I  said,  quietly;  *  a  victim  of  some  fracas 
or  other  ?* 

"  Again  they  looked  at  one  another  and  smiled. 

"  ^  Naw,' impatiently ; '  'tain't  no  fracas  nuther. 

It's  jest  simply  a '  He  stopped  as  if  searching 

in  his  mind  for  the  word. 

"  '  An  orto|)8y,'  prompted  his  companion  ;  'an 
ortopsy,  doctor,  and  nothin'  else.' 

"  *  But,'  I  said,  suspicionsly,  *  if ' 

"*  There  ain't  no  ifs  ner  no  buts  about  it,' 
roughly  said  the  elder  man  ;  'it's  jest  go  or  stay, 
doctor,  whichever  you  like.' 

"To  a  young  practitioner  like  myself  it  was 
'go,'  of  course,"  commented  the  doctor;  "for 
even  though  the  fee  should  not  be  forthcoming, 
the  mystery  which  surrounded  the  case  appealed 
strongly  to  my  romantic  nature. 

"It  was  somewhere  near  midniglit,  then,  when 
wo  set  out,  tlio  men,  for  reasons  of  their  own, 
choosing  the  darkest  and  most  unfrequented 
streets  of  the  route,  their  hats  drawn  low  over 
tlieir  brows,  and  each  maintaining  a  silence  which 
I  vainly  endeavored  to  break. 

"Upon  the  outskirts  of  the  town  the  watch- 
dogs greeted  our  ajjproach  with  loud  hayings  and 
noisy  clamor,  receiving  in  response  from  my  com- 
panions curses  low  but  deep. 

" '  They're  enough  to  wake  the  dead  as  well  as 
the  livin',' growled  one,  while  the  other  muttered 
something  about  'nothin'  ever  wakin'  BillAYilson 
agin.' 

"A  tramp  of  little  less  than  an  hour  brought 
us  within  a  short  distance  of  Guttenburg — siuce 
noted  for  its  mce  track — where,  in  a  lonely  place, 
beside  a  dense  strip  of  wood,  we  halted. 

"'You  gor  ahead.  Jack,'  growled  the  elder; 
'and  if  all's  clear  give  our  signal  and  we'll  fol- 
low.' 

"From  tho  midst  of  the  wood  presently 
sounded  a  low  whistle  ;  wo  advanced,' and  soon  I 
found  myself  within  a  low  hut,  whose  damp  walla 
in  the  intense  darkness  glowed  with  a  phosphor- 
escent light  like  the  eyes  of  so  many  panthers. 
A  horrible  stench  filled  the  room,  and  though  I 
had  been  accustomed  to  the  dissecting  table  I 
gas[)ed  and  sought  to  reach  the  door. 

"  '  Hold  on,  doctor  !'  cried  my  companion>  fa- 
voring Jack  with  im  oath  or  two  for  not  sooner 
finding  the  lantern ;  and  the  next  instant,  by  the 
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light  of  a  niHtch,  it  was  fonnii,  lit,  and  its  rays 
tiirueil  abonb  tlie  room. 

"There  were  but  few  objects  within  it;  a 
table,  a  ohuir,  i\nd  in  mm  corner  a  black  object 
whose  outlines  I  but  faintly  disoerned. 

**The  elder  <»f  tiic  two,  whom  his  companion 
called  Tom,  withdrew  from  his  inner  coat  pocket 
a  sheet  of  letter  paper  which  he  jdaced  upon  tlie 
table. 

**  *  Rend  it  I'  he  said,  laconicallj,  motioning  nie 
to  the  chair. 

•*  •  1  uni  dying/  said  the  document  ;  *  I  Isuve 
but  a  few  hours  to  live.  Tliat  accursed  diamond 
which  I  ewallowed,  fearing  capture  tjiat  day,  u 
kiHing  nie.  After  deatli  cut  operj  my  body,  Tom, 
and   scenic  the  diamond,      1  will   it  to   my  jials, 

and  not  to  tinit  jade  who '     lluio  tlie  writing 

became  blurred,  baffling  nil  nay  ettorts  lo  ile- 
cipber. 

**  Without  further  words  the  nii'ti  turned  to 
that  black  oVrject  in  tlin  corner,  from  under 
which,  as  they  disturbed  it,  a  huge  rat  scampered 
off  into  the  darkness.  Witli  a  muttered  curee 
they  placed  it  i^pon  the  table,  and  Tom  with  his 
penknife  rip[)ed  open  the  covering.  Out  rulkMl 
tlie  body,  presenting  a  sickening  sight :  one  open, 
etaring  eye,  tlie  otlier  rooted  out  and  hanging 
over  tho  cheek  ;  the  nose  half  eaten,  the  month 
diE^torled  as  though  the  man  had  died  in  intense 
pain. 

''Without  hesitation  I  cut  carefully  into  tlie 
abdomen,  the  men  watching  my  every  movement 
with  eager  eyes,  I  opened  the  Btonuiidi^ — the  tlia- 
mond  was  not  there. 

"After  a  moment's  sil^ice,  in  which  tlie  two 
looked  at  one  another  in  dismay,  Tom  bronglit 
his  hand  down  heavily  upon  tlie  brow  of  tiie 
corpse. 

***Cnr8e  you,  Bil!  Wilson!'  he  exclaimed; 
*  curse  you  for  a  lyiir*dog  !  Yon  played  false  when 
livin',  you  play  false  when  dciid.  She's  got  the 
diamond,  after  all.  Jack — the  cnnnin*  jade  !' 

*•  Jack  stood  eying  me  in  snlien  silence. 

**  *  Mebbe,^  he  said,  in  a  tone  which  somewhat 
accelerated  my  pnUo  beati^ — '  mebbe  the  doctor 
hesn't  looked  everywhere  he  had  ort  to,  Tom  !' 

**  I  laughed  scornfully, 

** '  Hearch  for  yourselves,'  I  retorted,  stejjpiug 
back  from  the  table.  *  Yon  may  have  had  more 
eiperience  in  such  matters  than  1.' 

"Tom  sliook  his  head. 

"*No,'he  said;  *ef  it  ain't  in  the  stomach, 
Jack,  it  ain't  nowheres  else.  I  knows  enough 
about  medicine  fer  that.' 

*'  The  men  drew  apart  for  a  moment,  diseossing, 
1  understood,  tlie  amount  of  my  fee. 

•*  *  Set  your  mind*  at  rest  upon  that  point,  gen- 


tlemen,' I  interrupted.  'Since  wo  failed  in  se- 
curing the  gem  I  exact  no  fee.  Had  we  found  it 
you  would  have  rewarded  me,  no  doubt,  with  a 
handsome  one.  But,*  as  though  struck  with  a 
sudden  thought,  *  what  shall  we  do  with  the 
body  r 

"That  *  we  ^  brought  me  into  full  fellowship, 
i^ni\  before  I  left  they  had  acted  upon  my  advice 
anil  buried  it,  rolled  in  its  covering  of  oilclolih,  at 
the  bottom  of  a  gulch  near  by, 

*'3rear  midnight  of  the  following  day,"  pro- 
ceeded (ho  dt«c;tor,  choosing  and  lighting  a  fresh 
cigar,  ''I  was  again  on  my  way  to  the  hut.  You 
see,'' relisliing  his  hea re iV  surprise,  **  as  Jack  hiid 
suggested  the  previous  evening,  I  had  not  ex- 
plored all  of  Bill  WiUon's  inner  anuknny  that  I 
had  *  ort  to.'  In  the  vermiform  ap[iendix,  that 
tiseless  worm-shaped  bag  just  below  the  entrance 
of  the  small  intestine  into  the  colon,  1  felt  assured 
the  diamond  liad  lodged,  tind  as  I  conjectured  it 
would  be  an  easy  matter  for  rae  to  return,  dig  up 
the  body  and  secure  it,  I  took  good  care  under 
the  searching  eyes  of  the  men  not  to  disturb  it, 

**  Tlio  wind  howled  dismally  among  the  trees 
as  I  crossed  the  thrcsbohl  of  tho  hut,  and  yon  may 
readily  believe  that  it  was  not  without  a  'creepy  ' 
feeling,  as  the  children  say,  that  I  peered  into 
one  of  tho  corners  for  tiie  spado  1  nought, 

-  Hark  ! 

**  1  stood  motionless  for  a  moment,  listening  to 
a  faint  rnstling  sound  williout  the  hut. 

'**That  rat!'  1  muttered,  with  a  ahnddoring 
recollection  of  his  feast  the  previous  evening,  and 
tlie  next  instant  the  lantern  was  found,  lit,  and 
its  rays  turned  about  the  room.  For  a  moment 
only,  liowever  ;  the  next,  with  a  crash,  it  had  fallen 
from  my  hand,  and  I  was  agniii  left  in  darkness. 

*'That  object  —  tliat  black  object  upon  the 
table  !     Wua  it— could  it  be^ 


I  stood  rooted 
to  the  spot,  overcome  with  fear  and  horror. 

**  Then  a  thought  presenled  itself  which  not 
only  restored  my  courage  but  awakened  my 
resentment.  Who  could  have  forestalled  me  in 
digging  up  the  body — for  what  pnr[io&e  other 
than  the  one  I  was  engaged  in  ?  With  a  firm 
hand  1  relit  the  lantern,  and  stood  the  next  mo- 
ment gazing  down  upon  the  disfigured  face  of 
Bill  Wilson.  One  glance  at  his  enw*rapped  body 
reassured  me— it  was  as  I  had  arranged  it  the 
previous  evening  ;  and  not  without  a  smile  of  tri- 
umph 1  hastily  cut  into  the  little  worm-shaped 
bag — abnormally  large  in  this  instance — and  there 
lay  a  gem  of  such  surpassing  radiance  and  color 
that  1  uttered  an  ejcclamation  of  admiration  and 
delight. 

"That  exclamation  was  echoed  by  some  one 
behitid  me,  and  I  turned  to  confront  a  woman  of 
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no  less  marvelous  beauty  than  the  diamond  which 
I  held  lightly  between  my  fingers. 

*'"Ti8  mine/ she  said,  with  astonishing  cool- 
ness— ''tis  mine,'  And  before  I  had  fully  re- 
covered from  my  astonishment  she  had  reached 
forward  and  taken  it  from  my  hand. 

'* '  But,  madam,'  I  protested,  determined  to  re- 
gain it,  *you ' 

"  '  Sh  !'  she  whispered.  '  They  are  returning  !' 
and  without  another  word  extinguished  the  light. 

*' '  Who  are  returning  ?*  I  questioned,  in  some 
alarm. 

'''Jack  and ' 

''She  said  no  more,  for  the  next  instant  the 
dead  man's  pals  had  entered  the  hut,  and  with 
muttered  curses  were  groping  in  the  corner  for 
tiie  lantern. 

'"A  smart  doctor  that,' jeered  Jack,  'not  to 
know  about  that  air — air — vermifuge  appendix  I 
Ef  we  hadn't  inquired  and  found  it  out  ourselves, 
Tom,  that  air  diamond  might  a-laid  in  the  dirt 
till  doomsday.' 

'* '  Ef  you  keep  a-standin'  there  a-talkin',' 
growled  Tom,  'it'll  bo  doomsday  afore  we  git  it 
yet.  She'll  be  comin'  along  purty  soon,  and  we 
may  as  well  git  the  pay  from  her  for  raisin'  of 
the  body,  besides  gittin'  the  diamond,  too.  Here, 
give  me  a  match  !  She  little  thinks,'  with  a 
short  laugh,  '  how  we're  on  to  her  racket !' 

"  '  Hark  !'  whispered  Jack.  '  What  noise  was 
that  y 

*' '  Rats  I'  retorted  the  other,  striking  a  match  ; 
but  the  next  instant,  with  an  oath,  he  darted 
from  the  hut  in  close  pursuit  of  a  flying  figure. 

"Jack  stood  motionless;  then,  divining  some- 
thing of  the  situation,  he,  too,  started  in  the 
same  direction. 

'*  *  I  don't  care  whether  they  catch  her  or  not,' 
I  muttered,  'or  who  in  the  end  gets  the  dia- 
mond ;'  and  off  I  went,  but  you  may  rest  as- 
sured in  a  totally  opposite  direction. 

"Five  years  later,"  continued  the  doctor,  after 
a  slight  pause,  "I  met  that  woman  again. 

"  Like  the  Dame  aux  Camel ias,  slie  sat  in  her 
box  at  the  opera,  one  flashing  gem  set,  starlike, 
above  her  beautiful  brows.  Her  face  was  pale, 
her  eyes  languorous,  both  marked  with  a  soul- 
weariness  that  the  divine  voice  of  Italo  Campa- 
nini  even  could  not  remove. 

'"Salve  dimora,  casta  e  pura,'  sang  Faimty  and 
as  my  ear  drank  in  those  mellow  strains  my  eyes 
were  flxed  upon  my  lady  of  the  diamond. 

"  Slowly,  with  her  lorgnette,  she  swept  the  cir- 
cle above  her  ;  slowly  she  lowered  it,  but  not  be- 
fore I  saw  her  pallor  deepen  and  the  lines  about 
her  mouth  grow  tense  and  hard.  Involuntarily  I 
tnrnoil  my  eyes  in  the  same  direction,  and  the 


face  I  saw  there,  with  its  look  of  hate  and  scorn, 
drove  all  thoughts  of  the  drama  upon  the  stage 
from  my  mind. 

" '  0  silenzio  !'  sang  Marguerite,  and  as  the 
entire  audience  sat  inthralled  my  lady  of  the 
diamond  arose  and  quietly  left  her  box. 

"The  man  in  the  balcony  did  the  same,  and 
from  motives  of  curiosity  more  than  anything 
else  I,  too,  arose  and  passed  out. 

"  Near  the  entrance  of  the  lobby  we  met,  the 
lady  without  the  slightest  show  of  recognition, 
glancing  at  us  both. 

•  '"Not  so  fast,  my  lady,'  sneered  the  man, 
placing  himself  in  her  path  ;  '  not  so  fast.  And 
so,'  witli  a  bow  of  mock  politeness,  'the  widow  of 
Bill  Wilson,  the  noted  diamond  thief,  is  now  the 

wife  of '    And  to  my  amazement  he  uttered 

the  name  of  a  man  justly  crowned  with  honor 
and  distinction. 

"  The  lady  regarded  the  man  with  a  somewhat 
puzzled  air. 

"'Monsieur  se  trompe,' she  said,  in  excellent 
French  ;  '  je  ne  le  connais  pas.' 

"  He  looked  daunted  for  a  moment,  then  burst 
into  a  laugh. 

"'Oh,' with  a  significant  look, 'you  can  par- 
ley-vous  as  much  as  you  like.  Anybody  what 
ever  knowed  Kitty  O'Leary,  otherwise  Kitty  AVil- 
Bon,  otherwise  Kitty  somebody  else,  knows  she's 
smart  enough  to  pick  up  half  a  dozen  lang- 
widges.' 

"  She  shook  her  head,  smiling  coldly. 

'"Je  ne  vous  comprends  pas,' was  the  reply, 
drawing  her  cloak  more  closely  about  her  ;  '  je  no 
vous  comprends  pas,'  and  turned  to  depart. 

'"No,  you  don't,' said  he,  angrily.;  ^no,  you 
don't.  I  want  that  air  diamond  Bill  Wilson  left 
to  me  and  Jack.'  And  before  I  could  interpose 
ho  had  torn  the  gem  from  her  brow  and  was  out 
into  the  darkness. 

"''Tis  but  a  trifle,' she  said,  in  our  mother 
tongue,  as  I  made  a  motion  to  pursue  him;  'a 
bauble  of  little  value.  Your  arm,  please,  to  my 
carriage.' 

"  With  wonderful  composure  she  walked  to  the 
curb,  the  tremor  of  her  bejeweled  hand  on  my 
arm  alone  marking  her  agitation. 

"  '  Merci,  monsieur,' she  said,  politely  ; '  merci.' 
And  to  this  day,  gentlemen,  notwithstanding  the 
expressive  glance  with  which  she  favored  me, 
I  sometimes  doubt  if  my  lady  of  the  diamond 
really  recognized  me  as  her  companion  that  night 
in  the  hut. 

"Not  long  after,"  continued  the  doctor,  cast- 
ing aside  his  burnt-out  cigar,  "I  read  an  ac- 
count of  a  donble  murder  in  a  lonely  wood  near 
Uoboken.     Two  men  fought  to  a  finish  over  a 
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diamond  ;  one  waa  named  Tom  O'l^arj,  a  noted 
crook  ;  tlie  otlier,  his  pal  Jack^  whoso  name  I  for- 
get." 

A  long  silence  ensued,  broken  at  length  by  one 
of  the  jurymen. 

**AHd  the  woman  ?"  he  qncried.  '*  What  objec- 
tions have  you,  doctor,  to  giving  us  the  name  of 
tljat  woman  T^ 

'*  None,"' after  a  nioment'a  rejection  ;  '•none/" 
And  ho  thereupon  uttered  a  name  so  well  known 
in  tlie  soeial  world  that  everyone  expressed  aston- 
ishment* 


A  singular  cry  turned  all  eyes  in  the  direction 
of  the  young  man  of  sanctimonious  aspect* 

"'  It  13  not— it  cannot  be  true  I"  he  said,  gazing 
with  shocked  eyes  upon  the  doctor.  And  then, 
as  though  overcome  by  a  sudden  recollection,  iio 
gasped,  •'Mother!'*  and  fell  in  a  swoon  to  the 
floor- 
No  need  of  the  lawyer's  story  to  decide  the  ver- 
dict. The  jury,  upon  the  report  of  the  bniliJT  tn 
tlio  court  of  a  juror *s  illness,  were  dismissed  ;  and 
with  the  prisoner  a  subsequent  fate  we  have  noth- 
ing to  do. 


THE   ''LION  bock/'  CUMBHAE. 


A  YACHTING    CRUISE   IN    SCOTCH    WATERS. 

Bv  CuMMoiinui:  fnjir^i  MacHak,  IJru*>k(-vn  Yacht  Ciub. 


ELLO^V     yachtsmen, 

havo  you  ever  been 

afloat  and   set  your 

sails    to    the   breeze    amidst   the 

Highlands  and   islands   of   8coL- 

lanxl  ? 

With  the  beauty  aud  advan- 
tages of  our  Long  Island  Sound 
and  New  England  coasts,  which 
are  familiar  to  every  yaclitsman^ 

J  so  agreeably  in  our  niemtu-y^  wo 

may  find  entertainment  by  way  of 
contrast  by  taking  a  glimpse  at 
the  Scotchman  in  his  native 
waters — parUcnlarly  the  district 
of  the  Clyde  and  surrounding  Western  Islands. 
Probably  no  country  in  the  world,  for  its  sizo»  has 
bad  the  inroads  of  sea  make  more  marked  impres- 
eioDs  on  the  landscape  than  is  the  case  in  these 
rugged  mountainous  licadhuids,  with  Lho  lochs, 
tirths,  sounds  and  kylcs,  charactori.^tic  of  tho 
land  of  the  *' mountain  atul  tho  flood."  Here 
nature  has  arranged  tlie  available  harbors  in  such 
A  way,  and  given  tho  advantages  of  Qxcellent  an- 


BUIlOEt:  OF  TUE 
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chorages  at  almost  every  point  around  the  cojist, 
that  it  is  no  ivonder  the  sport  of  yachting  has 
becomo  so  prominent  with  tho  native  Scot,  as 
well  as  his  Englisli  and  Irish  visitors,  who  invade 


the  waters 
very  much 


in  largo  nnmbora  each  year  and  add 
to  the  show  of  white  wings  on  tho 
summer  outings  of  tho  northern  clubs* 

The  weather-beaten  track  usual  for  a  cruise 
is  good  enough,  and  this  is  what  we  propose  to 
take,  although  it  could  be  interlaced  in  hundreds 
of  w.iy8  wm-e^  sufficient  time  at  the  disposal  of  tliO 
party  j  but  we  intend  to  take  in  the  most  expedi- 
tious aiul  direct  course,  to  enable  us  to  cover  tho 
longest  distance  in  the  time  at  our  disposal,  viz., 
two  Aveeks. 

A  ghmcc  at  the  chart  will  show  that  a  skilled 
navigator  is  an  indispensable  factor  for  a  pro- 
longed trip,  and  although  the  amateur  has  t\eTy 
chanco  of  being  able  to  show  his  ability  at  tllO 
sport,  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  careful  nautical 
display,  while  tho  artistic  mind  must  be  fastidioni 
indeed  who  cannot  glory  iu  the  richness  of  color, 
picturesqueness  of  scenery  and  historic  and  leg- 
endary interests  which  present  themselves  on  alt 
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pides.  There  are  no  long  stretches  of  low  land, 
and  nothing  wearisome  to  the  eye,  for  the  breadth 
of  the  inland  channels  never  at  an?  time  exceeds 
that  of  the  Long  Island  Sound  opposite  Lurch- 
mont,  while  it  is  in  most  cases  considerably  nar- 
rower, and  at  every  point  heathor-capped  bills  and 
rocky  crags  rise  and  break  the  sky  view,  and  lend 
a  charm  entirely  their  own. 

To  the  historian  the  ancient  "Scottish  chiefs^' 
still  preserve  an  interest  by  leaving  as  landmarks 
the  ruined  castles  and  forts  studded  over  the 
whole  coast.  As  soon  as  one  castle  appears  in 
view  yon  are  certain  to  find  another  on  the  near- 
est headland,  commanding  a  good  outlook  upon 
its  neighbor's  domains.  These  ancient  warriors 
did  not  trust  the  chieftain  of  his  neighboring  clan 
further  than  they  could  see  him.  Might  was  right 
in  those  days,  and  as  Rob  Roy  had  it,  *'They 
should  take  who  have  the  power,  and  they  should 
keep  who  can."  Thus  it  is  that  beyond  the  pleas- 
ure one  experiences  of  comparatively  smooth- 
water  sailing,  even  in  heavy  weather,  our  ship 
scuds  along  the  coast  line,  presenting  to  view  a 
prospect  which  never  fails  to  stir  up  an  enthusi- 
astic interest ;  and  to  be  frank,  the  information 
at  our  disposal  we  find  all  too  meagre  to  satisfy 
us.  The  mind  and  senses  arc  kept  fully  occupied, 
and  while  we  have  not  time  to  put  off  in  fishing 
and  shooting  expeditions  we  can  readily  form  an 
opinion  of  what  is  available  at  every  hand  should 
our  tastes  lie  in  this  direction. 

The  cutter  is  the  favorite  Scotch  type  of  yacht, 
as  the  coasts  are  suitable  to  the  deep  keel  boat, 
which  can  at  all  points  afford  anchorage  within  a 
few  boat  lengths  from  the  shore.  It  has  also  the 
advantage  of  affording  ample  headroom,  even  in  a 
small  yacht,  without  interfering  in  any  way  with 
the  deck,  as  is  done  by  a  cabin  top,  and  what  is 
wanting  in  breadth  is  made  up  in  height,  which 
to  a  tall  man  is  always  an  agreeable  quid  pro 
qtto.  It  is,  therefore,  in  one  of  these  typical 
yachts  that  you  are  invited  to  accompany  our 
party,  which  will  take  in  short  order  the  principal 
points  of  interest  as  we  proceed. 

From  Glasgow  an  hour's  railroad  journey  along 
the  busy  shores  of  shipping  interest  of  the  River 
Clyde  brings  us  to  Greenock,  the  port  of  Glas- 
gow.    We  find  our  white-winged   cutter  A' , 

with  mainsail  and  topsail  set,  awaiting  our  com- 
ing, and  the  gig  at  the  landing  stage  ready  to 
ta^ke  us  aboard.  The  captain  gives  us  a  hearty 
welcome  as  we  hand  up  our  Saratogas,  and  he 
seems  to- share  with  ourselves  the  feeling  of  }>leas- 
nre  at  the  prospective  cruise.  Anchor  is  up,  and 
ha  gives  6rder  to  *'haul  in  the  lee  sheets";  so  we 
are  under  way. 

«^The  Tail  of  the  Bank,"  as  this  part  of  the 


Clyde  is  called,  reminds  one  very  much  of  the 
anchorage  of  New  York  harbor  opposite  the 
Statue  of  Liberty,  and  ainongst  the  vessels  riding 
there  are  the  gnardship  H.  M.  S.  AJax,  and  H.  M. 
gunboat  Forester.  The  officers  of  both  vessels 
are  on  the  lookout  for  us,  as  they  were  aware  of 
our  proposed  trip,  and  on  rounding  the  war  ships 
they  shout  their  wishes  for  a  boii  voyage  as  we 
come  alongside  their  quarterdecks.  A  peculiar  co- 
incidence may  here  be  noted,  and  as  afterward 
will  appear  :  these  vessels  were  both  ordered  to  the 
Hebrides  within  a  few  days  of  our  start,  and  we 
were  lucky  enough  to  have  the  pleasure  of  their 
company  on  two  occasions  later  on.  With  a  light 
northwest  wind  we  are  able  to  lay  our  course  for 
the  Royal  Clyde  Yacht  Clubhouse,  facing  us,  on 
the  point  of  the  Holy  Loch,  and  stretched  out  on 
our  starboard  are  Lochs  Gare  and  Long.  They 
are  arms  of  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  and  are  much  ap- 
preciated and  frequented  by  the  resident  popula- 
tion of  the  busy  western  metropolis  of  Scotland, 
being  within  two  hours'  journey  by  rail  and  boat 
from  the  city.  One  of  our  company  for  the 
cruise  awaits  us  at  the  Royal  Clyde  Club,  and 
without  coming  to  anchor  we  put  off  to  meet 
him,  and  say  ta-ta  (with  the  usual  accompani- 
ment) to  the  members  who  are  around  at  the 
time.  We  then  make  straight  for  our  proposed 
anchorage  for  the  night,  which  was  Fairlie,  and 
with  the  northwest  wind  still  holding  true  it  is  a 
straight  run  there,  although  the  tide  has  by  this 
time  set  in  against  us. 

Roth  sides  of  the  firth,  as  we  view  it  from  the 
middle  of  the  channel,  display  the  pretty  seacoast 
towns  full  of  summer  visitors,  with  the  typical 
Clyde  steamboats  darting  here  and  there  across 
the  waters  and  landing  their  living  freight  at 
the  different  piers,  while  a  fair  sprinkling  of 
yachts  can  be  seen  under  way,  although  most 
of  them  are  lying  at  their  anchorage  opposite  the 
club.  The  towns  we  pass  are  Kirn,  Dunoon  and 
Inellan  on  the  west,  and  Ashton,  Innerkip  and 
Wemyss  Bay  on  the  east.  We  were  just  near 
enough  *to  .the  Inellan  sliore  to  have  a  view, 
through  our  glasses,  of  the  damage  done  by  a 
stray  shot  from  one  of  the  IG-inch  guns  of 
H.  M.  S.  Aj(t:r  during  target  practice.  This  oc- 
curred a  few  days  previously,  and  the  carelessness 
of  one  of  the  gunners  narrowly  escaped  causing  • 
the  death  of  an  entire  school  of  children,  the  pro- 
jectile having  landed  within  twenty  feet  of  the 
schoolhouse  door,  and  instead  of  plunging  into 
the  building  straight  ahead  took  a  northerly  di-  . 
rection  and  plowed  up  the  earth  and  demolished 
an  unoccupied  house  and  stone  wall  near  by.  The 
hole  in  the  ground  was  clearly  visible,  and  af- 
forded us  much  discussion,  as  the  accident  was 
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one  of  tlie  principal  topics  of  cotiversutioii  on  the 
Clyde  duriug  i\\%  week« 

Olit  course  now  lies  directly  to  the  nortli  of  tlie 
I  aland  of  C  umbrae,  and  passing  the  beii  buoy^  we 
take  the  east  clianuel,  toward  Largs,  on  the  east, 
and  the  curions  formation  of  the  Cnmbrae  Island, 
known  as  Lion  Rock,  on  the  west,  reaching  our 
anchorage  well  before  sundown.  This  Lion  liock, 
a  sketch  of  wlueh  is  given,  is  well  worthy  of  a 
closer  inspection,  so  nearly  does  it  reseDiblo 
a  cronching  king  of  the  desert ;  luvd  alongside  it 
is  ft  perpendicular  natural  rock  about  30  feet  high 


pany,  and  the  evening  u  quickly  spent  with 
yachting  yarns,  and  some  of  the  builder's  quaint- 
est stories,  accompanied  witli  —  cold  Scotch. 
Mark  you,  our  craft  lias  been  a  racer,  and  has  an 
honorable  record  as  a  ''cup  hunter/*  having  nipt- 
nred  a  basketful  during  the  half-dozen  y^'urn  in 
which  she  upheld  the  reputation  of  the  Fife  do- 
sign.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  tlvo  *tld 
gentleman  had  a  warm  regard  for  Iter,  and  he  was 
known  to  characterise  her  as  *'  the  apple  o'  ma 
ee.'*  The  evening  closed  fine,  and  our  iiroapccts 
seem  to  be  of  the  best. 


I 


s^- 


visrroiis. 


and  about  150  feet  long,  sis  if  cut  out  with  a  saw, 
and  known  to  the  native  as  the  "DeiTs  Dike.*' 

Anchor  is  dro|tped,  and  we  proceed  to  discnsB 
dinner  and  onr  prospects  for  the  morrow,  when 
w©  are  joined  by  'M>ld  Wtill,"  the  familiar  cog- 
nomen by  which  the  elder  Mr.  Fife,  the  venernblo 
yaclit  builder,  is  known  to  his  friends.  In  this 
little  vilhigo  have  the  Fifes  fnr  three  generations 
turned  out  some  of  the  greatest  racing  and  cruis- 
ing yachts  of  the  age,  and  they  still  liold  their 
reputation,  which  14  now  world-wide  ;  for  have 
we  not  in  America  such  boats  as  tfie  (*htra,  the 
Minert*a  and  others  of  theirs  r*  Mr.  Fife,  as  all 
good  yachtsmen  should   be,  is  the  best  of  com* 


Having  made  up  our  minds  to  get  to  our  fur- 
tlicr  poifit  as  C|iiickly  afi  j>ossible,  and  return  by  a 
more  circuitous  route,  we  decided  to  take  the 
short  passage  of  the  Crinan  Canal,  a  luctui^esque 
little  seaway  across  the  It^thmns  of  Kintyre,  and 
connectetl  by  a  matter  of  sixteen  h>cka. 

Morning  found  us  beating  across  the  Fairlie 
Sound,  through  the  channel  dividing  the  Larger 
and  Lesser  Cumbrae,  crossing  tlie  I'irth  of  Clyde 
to  the  Garroch  Head,  on  the  Island  of  Bute, 
and  steering  a  northwest  course  through  t!»e  fa- 
mous Ijoch  Fvne,  as  we  leave  the  peaks  of  Arran 
on  our  port  f|nurter.  The  loch  is  studded  over 
with   lisliing  smacks,   queer-looking,   v^ith    their 
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rukisli  musts  and  briglit  vartiislicd  Imlls  ;  and 
liere  a  change  comes  over  the  prospecta  of  the 
eliore  line,  asj  iaeteiul  of  the  bright  luodern  gotii- 
♦  in  or  residences  of  tho  Cljde,  wc  got  the  fishing 
villages  and  crofters*  quarters  of  the  ArgyllBhiire 
lliglihmders.  These  are  not  so  easily  discerned, 
fiB  tliey  are  thatched  and  partake  more  of  the  col- 
triug  of  the  hillsides  by  which  they  are  sur- 
rountlcJ,  and  sometimes  all  that  is  discernible  of 
n  villago  is  the  blim  curling  smoke  of  the  peat 
iircs  to  bo  seen  against  the  heather-covered  back- 
grounds. The  wind  westers  somewhat,  and  we 
aro  able  to  make  fair  way,  witli  a  long  leg  and  a 
short  ouoj  np  Loch   Fyne,  passing  iho  important 
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fishing  town  of  Tarbort,  its  Imrbor  crowded  with 
a  tleet>  and  displaying  a  forest  of  n»asts  from  the 
outside  of  the  bay^  while  its  ruined  castle  also 
stands  up  prominently,  and  makes  an  effective 
picture.  At  this  point  the  XL  M.  8.  Lord  of  (ho 
/s'/f-v  overtakes  ns  oq  its  way  to  the  head  of  the 
loch,  tliirty  miles  distant,  and  with  her  crowded 
decks  she  has  all  tlie  ajipcarancea  of  being  well 
named  ;  wliile  the  stately  Volumba  follows  close  be- 
hind her  for  her  destination  connecting  with  the 
canal  and  all  the  western  points.  She  is  destined 
to  get  tliere  long  before  ns,  as  the  noonday  sim 
takes  possession  of  the  breeze,  and  we  are  left  with 
harilly  steering  way  j  but  later  a  more  favorable 
condition  prevails,  and  we 
^*rr\  arrive  at  Ardrishaig  about 
S  r.  M.,  in  time  to  get  right 
into  the  entrance  of  the 
canal  lock  No.  1  and  make 
fast  to  the  basin,  ready  to 
resume  our  cruise  the  fol- 
lowing morning.  One  of 
tliC  standing  rules  was  that 
our  party  ehonld  land  at 
every  port  where  the  anchor 
was  dropped,  partly  to  in- 
spect the  ])lace,  the  natives, 
and  t  li  e  visitors  at  the 
hotels,  amongst  whom  we 
often  found  acquaintances; 
or  failing  that,  n>:iko  np 
new  ones,  particularly  wliere 
good-looking  young  ladies 
were  in  the  com|)any.     Ar- 
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ilrishaig  proves  Terj  hospitable,  und  quite  to  onr 
liking  iu  til  is  reepeet,  besides  giving  ne  the  first 
eight  of  tlie  Jligliliind  HGotcli^  a  brawnj  fellow^ 
whose  kind  are  engaged  ]iere  almost  entirely  in 
fishing,  curing  and  croftii^g 

The  passage  of  tlic  canai,  wlijeli  took  most  of 
next  day,  might  be  supposed  to  be  a  tiresome 
part  of  the  programine,  but  we  did  not  find  it  so, 
as  with  the  aid  of  a  good-natured  pony  the  six 
inilea  of  towing  had  enough  of  incident  to  be 
agreeably  novel*  The  course  was  through  a  ridge 
of  small  mountains  with  scattered  hamlets  as  it 
bends  out  at  tlie  western  point  to  one  of  the  fin- 
est panoramas  that  can  be  imagined — the  low- ly- 
ing bills  fiurrouuding  ^Ye8t  Loch  Tarbert,  :ind 
the  woodlands  and  crags  wliich  comprise  the  Es- 
tate of  Foltallocb,   owned  by  the  late   Colonel 


Mali!oJiii,  M,  1\  for  Argyllshire,  will  never  be  for- 
gotten— and  we  eettlecl  down  in  the  la^t  lock  of 
the  course  to  await  tlio  sunset,  whicli  we  pmin- 
ised  ourselves,  as  our  first  experience  of  Wewuiii 
Highhtnd  illumination,  would  he  a  good  one  fr«»iii 
all  appearances.  We  were  not  disappointed  ;  11  to 
afternoon  rays  began  to  show  signs  of  maturing 
for  the  evening  display,  and  every  forniatiou  cf 
cloud  and  every  tint  of  land  aiitl  sea  joined  in 
the  blending  glories  of  the  fading  day,  until  at 
last  "Old  Sol"  came  gradii;Uly  lower,  till  be 
seemed  to  be  soaring  over  the  Island  of  Scarha, 
and  finally  settling  in  his  course,  went  to  reet 
upon  the  historic  Paps  of  Jura  in  all  the  ef- 
fulgent richness  that  nature's  supreme  colorist 
can  so  well  combine.  Dazzling  effect!  Inimi- 
table  composition  !     And  the   two    pinnacles  of 
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Jura,  nsing  out  of  the  sea,  seemed  to  assnine 
tbeir  softest  and  rosiest  biies  as  fitting  emblems 
of  repose  for  the  Majesty  of  the  sky  as  be  disap- 
pears from  view. 

We  who  Imd  read  the  Scotch  authors  who 
have  given  to  the  world  their  descriptions  of 
these  western  sunsets  realized  bow  much  the 
reality  is  superior  to  the  picture,  and  that  snob 
Dceiies  begger  description  by  any  novelist,  poet  or 
painter.  This  wjis,  however,  to  be  but  the  first 
of  several  such  scenes  which  we  were  fortunate 
■enough  to  catch  on  our  all  too  short  cruise  ;  yet 
the  first  will  never  efface  its  imprint  from  our 
minds. 

But  to  resume  the  cruise.  The  fair  waters  that 
danced  in  the  revelry  the  night  before  were  early 
to  bear  us,  with  our  white-winged  cutter,  out  of 
the  channel  to  our  fourth  day's  sail,  waving 
xidieux  to  the  little  maid  of  the  inn  whose  win- 
ning smiles  had  added  a  flavor  to  the  beverages 
«he  had  served  us  with  on  the  evening  before. 
She  had  now  come  to  see  us  off.  She  stood  on  the 
hilltop  overlooking  the  last  lock,  waviiic^  her  ker- 
■chief  as  we  were  busy  making  sail.  We  were  soon 
out  into  the  flood  tide  of  the  sound.  Scarba  and 
Jura  are  before  us,  and  between  them  is  tlie  nar- 
row gorge  known  as  the  Gulf  of  Corrievrechan,' 
reoalliDg  to  mind  the  sailor's  rhyme  : 

**  As  yon  pans  tbrongh  Jura's  Sound 

Bend  your  course  l)y  Scarba's  shores; 
Shun,  oh,  shun  the  gulf  profound 

Where  Corrievrechan's  surges  roar  I" 

And  roar  indeed  it  did,  as  the  wind  from  the 
northwest  by  north  sent  the  sound  directly  in  onr 
direction.  Tlie  cause  of  commotion  is  the  pecul- 
iar formation  of  the  channel,  which  has  a  fall  of 
thirty  feet,  over  which  the  tide  always  runs  iu  one 
•direction  through  to  the  westward.  Wo  had  the 
tide  swirling  in  all  ways,  and  taxing  onr  ingenn- 
ity  to  keep  steerage  way  on,  as  the  morning  air 
was  light.  Above  and  about  us  wero  large  flocks 
of  sea  gulls,  screeching  and  skylarking,  evidently 
waiting  for  breakfast,  as  they  kept  very  close  to 
tbe  ship.  We  could  not  quite  discover  whether 
it  was  a  sort  of  Higliland  welcome  or  intended 
to  remind  the  Yankee  abroad  of  the  screech  of 
the  American  bird  ;  but  we  had  enough  amuse- 
ment anyway  at  the  hmso- prof  undo  croak  of  the 
old  gulls  and  the  high-tenor  falsetto  notes  of 
the  youngsters — all  had  a  hack  at  it,  and  all  on 
different  keys. 

The  swirling  tide  soon  was  left  to  make  its 
way  to  Corrievrechan  if  it  chose  ;  we  had  stem- 
med it  and  were  making  good  headway  up  the 
Sound  of  Jura,  between  the  mainland  and  the 
Island  of  Pladda,  with    its  lighthouse  direct  to 


the  north  of  Jura.  Breakfast  now  comes,  after 
Archie  has  aoundeil  his  bell ;  in  fact,  eight  bells 
they  were,  so  that  you  can  see  wo  put  in  a  good 
morning's  work,  it  being  just  eight  o'clock,  while 
we  started  at  five.  Noon  found  us  on  tbe  same 
tack,  abreast  of  Easdale,  with  a  blazing  sun  and 
little  wind,  which  toward  tho  afternoon  freshened, 
and  as  Kerrera  was  neai>ed  we  got  quite  a  stiff 
breeze,  which  sent  us  np  theaound  of  that  name  in 
brilliant  form.  Here  an  accident  occurred  which 
might  have  proved  disastrous,  for  in  passing  the 
eastern  buoy  marking  the  sunken  rock  in  the 
channel  we  ran  on  the  edge  of  the  rock  and  gave 
three  heavy  thuds  before  the  craft  settled  firmly 
with  a  list  to  starboard.  This  event  seemed  en- 
tirely inexcusable  if  it  were  not  for  the' fact  that 
we  were  fully  tliirty  feet  on  the  right  side  of  the 
buoy;  but,  as  events  afterward  proved,  the  buoy 
bad  shifted  in  some  manner  not  explained  to  us, 
though  we  were  the  first  to  discover  it.  No  dam- 
age Wiis  done,  however,  as  we  were  gently  towed 
off  by  the  Lafly  Torfrida,  the  magniflcent 
steam  vacht  tlien  owned  by  Sir  William  Pierce, 
Bart.,  who  was  almost  alongside  of  us  when  the 
accident  occurred.  We  had  no  damage  done, 
and  proceeded  to  tlie  Bay  of  Oban,  where  we 
anchored  in  good  time  for  our  six-o'clock  dinner. 
Oban  is  the  capital  of  the  Highlands,  and  its 
bay  one  of  the  prettiest  of  anchorages.  It  is 
only  within  a  few  years  that  the  railroad  has 
been  connected  to  this  town  from  the  south,  and 
many  say  that  it  has  spoiled  its  rural  and  natural 
beauties ;  but  there  is  enough  sufficiently  rustic 
left  in  the  surroundings,  except  perhaps  to  suit 
t]ie  tastes  of  a  Scotch  crank,  such  as  the  vener- 
able Professor  Black ie  or  the  novelist  William 
Black,  who  both  live  here  during  the  summer, 
and  who,  with  a  teetotal  knight  (Sir  William 
GoUins),  would  like  to  have  the  whole  place  to 
themselTea.  The  hotels  here  are  large  and  hand- 
somely ap|K>inted,  and  decorated  in  the  Highland 
fashion  with  trophies  of  bygone  days,  of  the  bat- 
tle, the  chase,  etc,  etc.  After  doing  a  round  of 
the  hotels,  including  the  Great  Western  and 
Alexandria,  wo  captured  a  few  choice  spirits, 
whom  we  took  possession  of  at  a  later  hour,  and 
marched  them  to  our  gig  and  aboard  in  approved 
man-of-war  press-gang  fashion.  They  are,  how- 
ever, easily  reconcilefl  to  their  captivity,  and  the 
evening  is  passed  before  we  care  to  think  of  it. 
For  want  of  better  employment  and  to  conform 
to  the  rule  of  our  ship's  general  orders  tbe  visit- 
ors had  to  enter  tbeir  names  in  the  log,  and  do 
something  on  its  pages,  in  whatever  manner  tboy 
were  capable  of,  to  add  to  its  interest.  The  fol- 
lowing few  lines  are  given,  as  we  consider  tbeni 
singularly  happy,  by  our  young  friend  the  poet. 
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who  dashed  them  off  while  we  were  keepnig  up  a 
noisy  clftttenng,  iiitermingleJ  with  gnioke  and 
toddy*  which  could  not  have  added  to  lus  com- 
pasnre.     They  were  m  follows  : 

''tote  viJOB^ft  TKar. 
*'  Hf-re  in  the  bay»  wliere  the  long  lines  of  light 
Sliius  out  from  Ohao,  what  is  there  to  write? 
The  R;iiu>i«t  gkiries  fueled,  nnd  the  night 
V(\ciint  of  spHrkliDg  BtHrn  or  pUnets  hrighl. 
And  all  the  west  grown  dim  li^yoml  the  «t'a, 
Wliitt  now  rpnittioH  of  poet  theme  for  lufr"  ? 
I  well  might  write  on  this  fwir  al hum's  page 
Of  lovt* — the  comfort  rtf  our  youth  miit  iige ; 
But  k*V(> !  so  often  hiiTc  we  touched  that  string. 
No,  not  t«j-night  of  grnciona  love  I  aiiig ; 
Though  hert?  our  hejiirtj*  may  surely  heave  h  sigh 
For  those  we  love — so  far  and  yet  ho  nigh  I 
A  theme!     A   theme!      Lo  I   thnre  ia  H- — —'a  vest, 
Snowy  in  whiteness  n>i  the  hillovv'a  crest, 

MaoK 'ft  puvy  and  the  skippor's  jest. 

Fsvir  wi\i»tforit  !   fit  i!ide*»d  for  princely  hr<^fist. 
If  yon  have  not  heeu  there,  then  fltmighlway  go^ 
Look  on  Hoot  Bhiuc  and  view  its  fipotlcsH  snow. 
And  think  in  very  truth  tlnit  thnn  yon  know 
The  purity  tbe  Tuujor's  vest  can  show. 
I  vvill  not  whispfT  of  iha  heart  that  VieAts 
Beneath  it,  floor ntng  nil  lovers*  BW'eets» 
Counting  itself  u»  free  tin  Haa  or  iiir, 
Kinh  iu  its  vost>  content  beyond  compare,      J.  S.'* 

So  you  see  it  is  uot  i*  hud  thing  to  be  careful, 
in  our  eolicitiide  fur  the  log,  and  liave  visitf»rs 
register  imder  puiiis  mid  ,pena!tie8  ;  while  those 
who  sketched  have  added  many  a  pleasant  trifle, 
which  is  now  a  source  of  modi  pleasure  in  look- 
ing hack  on  our  records,  In  fact,  the  sketches 
which  accompany  tliis  paper  are  takt^u  entirely 
from  onr  log,  amo!ig8t  many  others  which  now 
form  ita  collection. 

The  following  day  was  one  of  those  typical 
wet,  sticky  and  oppressive  ones  so  chai-acteristic 
in  all  seasons  of  the  year  in  this  climate;  hnt, 
true  to  onr  resolve  to  weigh  anchor  each  day,  we 
took  a  short  sail  to  Loch  Linnhc,  as  far  as  Fort 
William,  which  h  the  entrance  to  the  Caledonian 
Canal,  the  waterway  dividing  Scotland  into  two 
parts,  and  cjomposed  mostly  of  a  series  of  lakes, 
with  locks  connecting.  Here  we  inspected  lu- 
verloohy  ('ustle.  at  the  base  of  Ben  Nevis,  the 
largest  monntuin  in  Scotland,  which  is  snow-cap- 
ped all  the  year  round,  and  where  an  observatory 
is  stationed.  We  did  not  make  the  ascent,  how- 
ever, and  returned  to  our  vessel,  still  in  a  very 
wet  condition,  although  etiveloped  in  our  sou- 
veneers.  Wo  did  not  faro  so  hadly,  as  we  are 
able  to  return  to  the  anchorage  at  Ohnn  by  the 
evening.  This  has  heen  our  first  rainy  day,  and 
while  the  scenery  of  Lochaber  district,  includ- 
ing Appin,  Loeh  Ijcven  and  Balhichulish,  was  not 
seen  at  its  bestj  we  voted  the  day  quite  a  snccesg. 


Morning  broke  in  the  same  ha^y,  soft  atmos- 
phere, ai»d  it  being  Sunday,  we  had  breakfnst 
8nmewliat  later  than  nsnaK  and  decided  to  remain 
at  the  anchomgc  until  ten  or  eleven  o'clock  at 
any  rale.  In  ihe  harbor  was  the  French  man-of- 
W!ir  Mourfft\  nut]  on  tlie  quiet  of  this  Scotch  Sun- 
day morning  tlie  **  unco  guid  ''  were  to  be  shocked 
by  the  exhibition  on  htjard  of  that  **  parlez-vous/' 
whicli.  while  highly  entertaining  to  some  of  the 
visitors,  was  a  serious  want  of  consideration  and 
an  inroad  on  the  customs  of  the  country  folks. 
The  officers  of  the  war  ship  seemed  to  have  iianded 
over  the  vessel  to  the  force  of  misrule,  although 
it  must  have  been  highly  enjoyable  to  the  partic- 
ipants; and  from  stem  to  stern  the  bout  seemed 
full  of  fancy- dressed  figures,  and  music  with  lit- 
tle harmony  but  lots  of  noise  predominated  ; 
while  the  figures  seemed  to  break  out  at  every 
part  of  the  ship  by  a  species  of  massing  on  the 
part  of  the  crew  which  was  more  like  tlie  tactics 
attributed  to  the  strike  at  Evanaville  during  the 
late  trouble.  Every  avaihible  instrument  of  music 
seemed  also  to  be  iu  demand,  and  they  evidently 
endeavored  to  erpiip  the  various  participants  ap- 
prnpriately  aeeordiug  to  rank,  as  we  noticed  the 
cooks  to  have  a  predominance  of  tin  cane  and 
fancy  kettle  whistles,  etc.  The  whole  scene  had 
the  brand  of  novelty,  and  was  kept  up  until  we 
finally  hauled  ourselves  away  at  10:45,  when  clear- 
ing weather  seemed  to  bo  uiore  [probable. 

We  had  a  southeast  wind,  which  was  favorable 
for  our  trip  across  the  bay,  ami  the  Sound  of 
Mull  wiis  still  cTiveloped  in  a  heavy  mist;  but  as 
we  neared  the  island  we  could  clearly  see  the  out- 
liTie  of  that  gloomy  seat  of  the  ancient  Macleans^ 
Thtart  Castle,  with  the  lighthouse  and  the  cage 
beacon  on  the  shoal  oppoaitn,  about  one-quarter 
of  a  mile  oflf.  It  is  related  that  this  cage  buoy, 
which  has  a  peculiar*  weird  and  dismal  appear- 
ance  as  we  pass  it  with  the  swirling  of  the  tide, 
at  one  time  was  the  factor  in  an  attempted  trag- 
edy, happily  frustrated  in  the  nick  of  time. 

The  Maclean  chieftain,  as  the  story  goes,  be- 
came tired  of  his  spo.ise,  who  was  a  daughter  of 
the  chief  of  the  Macleodi^,  and  determined  to  get 
rid  of  her  in  a  manner  which  would  bo  subject  to 
an  explanation  on  ids  part  of  a  drowning  acci- 
dent. His  plan  was  carried  out  by  taking  her  in 
a  rowboAt  at  low  tide  to  this  cage  buoy,  tying  her 
to  the  lowest  part  of  the  ironwork,  calculating 
that  the  rising  Hood  would  do  the  rest.  F'ort- 
unately  Iter  cries  were  heard  hy  her  brothers  on 
the  opposite  shore  on  the  mamhind,  and  her  res- 
cue was  eHected  under  cover  of  nightfall,  un- 
known to  the  Maclean.  The  chieftain  now  pro- 
ceederl  to  proclaim  to  the  clansmen  that  hia  wife 
had  been  drowned  ;  and  awaiting  developments. 
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the  Macleod  cliiefa  affected  to  believe  it  initil 
they  hud  concocted  a  plan  of  revenge.  Maclean 
waa  askod  to  go  across  to  vieit  \m  nioiuMiMg 
mother-iiT-law,  ai\d  while  there  lie  wa8  coJifronted 
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onr  well-known  craft  coming  Bowth,  notably  the 
schooner  AmadbtCf  then  tlio  property  of  I^oid 
Provost  Bell.  On  we  go,  without  taking  nuioh 
more  observances  m  tho  dull  weather,  except  hail- 
ing tlic  mail  Bteaniers 

^__.^_-       fiom  <thugow  as  they 

I       pass    lis,    u  n  t  i  1    we 

I       reach  Tobermory,  the 

J  1       largest  town  in  Mull, 

r  I       and    anchor    for   the 

j^*   _-_ ,       night  amongst  Bevcral 

\  yachts  which  have  ar- 
rived before  ns,  along 
with  our  friend  tho 
Fon\strt%  winch  had 
boon  disputched  by 
J  the  government  to  in- 
I  iiAULiiu.  MLLu  epcct   the  Naval  Ke- 
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in  the  banquet  ruoni 
by  his  wife  in  person, 
who  staid  to  witncas 
llio  terribb  punijjh- 
ment  inflicted  upon 
her  husband  by  her 
infiM  iatt'd  brothers  as 
they  ran  him  through 
with  their  dirka.  It 
is  said  that  Dnart 
Castle  contains  inoi« 
dungeons,  some  of 
them  cut  out  of  the 
'rock,  than  any  other 
chief  taints  seat  in 
Scotland. 

We  next   como    in 
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view,  on  the  mainland  ahorc,  of  tho  famous  Castle 
of  Ardtornigh,  which  is  rendered  interesting  on 
account  of  its  being  the  scene  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
story  of  the  "Lord  of  the  Isles. '*  It  is  just  over 
tho  way  from  Diiart,  and  here  wo  met  some  of 


serve,  and  the  crofters  of  tho  islands  of  Tiree  and 
Coll,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Argylh  Tho 
lieutenant  commander  gave  us  no  end  of  a  wel- 
come, which  we  did  our  best  to  return. 

To   break   our   rule   of   sailing  every  day  we 
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couldn't.  But  next  THoniing,  with  absolutely  no 
wind,  we  found  it  ]mn\  work  to  try  to  faco  tlie 
rounding  of  Ardnamiircbau  Point,  and  although 
we  made  a  start,  we  gave  it  up  as  a  forlorn  hope 
of  getting  out  into  the  Athnilic,  and  so  back  to 
Tobermory  and  tlie  Forvsttr,  whose  oflicers  had 
predicted  our  rcLnrn,  and  dipped  lis  a  salute  as 
we  came  alongside  of  tlicni  once  more.  Later  in 
the  afternoon  we  wore  astonished  to  behold  the 
Ajax  coming  in  the  harbor  from  the  Atlantic 
side,  and  of  conrse  this  added  fresh  interest,  and 
mado  our  evening  arrangements  more  elaborate 
than  the  previons  night, 

Tlie  Spanish  Armada  is  said  to  be  still  repie- 
seated  in  tiiis  liarbor  by  the  remains  of  tlieir  ship 
Florida^  which  is  lying  imbedded  near  Llic  shore, 
and  from  whoso  hull  several  guns  have  been  re- 
covered ;  which  interesting  fact,  akwg  with  a 
number  of  others,  we  learned  from  our  frcpietit 
eonvcrsatioua  with  tlie  natives.  Here  we  inter- 
ested the  native  youngsters  by  instituting  foot 
races,  and  tlicy  tried  their  mettle  for  Bmall  prizes, 
whicli  were  tlio  source  of  much  amusement  to  our 
naval  friends  and  other  visitors,  wlio  turned  out 
in  great  force  to  watch  the  events.  For  a  final 
promonado  in  the  evening  we  were  accompanied 
by  a  fuller  detachment  of  the  wardroom  officers, 
and  Highland  Mary  was  instructed  in  the  special 
browing  of  the  '*deoch  an  durrish '*  for  t!ie  i>arty, 
which  took  so  well  that  tlie  village  was  in  slum- 
bers before  the  sea  dogs  made  for  tlieir  ships  in 
liigh  spirits;  the  which  in  a  more  sou tlierly  clime 
might  not  be  good  form  if  the  same  gentlomeo 
were  wearing  her  majesty's  uniform. 

The  following  morning  found  us  np  and  ready 
early,  and  of  all  tlie  stunning  breakfasts  we  have 
had  since  our  cruise  began  tins  morning's  is  the 
best.  Kight  from  tlie  stream  on  that  morning 
came  the  daintiest  basket  of  salmon  trout  one  ever 
clapped  eyes  on,     The  before- mentioned  Mary  of 


the  "Royar* 
planned  a  siir- 
piise,  and  sent 
one  of  the  ''gil- 
lies" fishing  be- 
fore  day  break, 
80  as  to  iiave 
them  ready  in 
time  before  our 
start.  We  wi&h 
to  record  onr 
gratitnde.  At 
9  A.  M,  we  weigh 
anchor,  and  in 
a  light  south- 
west wind  pass 
Qiiiuish  Point 
— weather  foggy^and  for  two  honrs  wo  are  ont 
of  sight  of  laud,  speculating,  on  account  of  the 
strength  of  the  tide,  as  to  our  conrse,  iiTitil  we 
reach  Treshnish  Point,  and  bear  away  on  the  At- 
lantic, with  clearer  weather  obtaining  a  mag- 
nificent view  of  the  islands  of  Muck,  Eig,  Rum. 
Camia,  and  the  Cuchnllin  Hills  of  Hkyo  right 
ahead.  As  the  day  wears  on  tlie  islands  of  Eig 
and  UiHu  arc  passed  lo  port,  tlio  former  with  its 
perpendicular  basaltica  and  the  latter  its  dark- 
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green  elopes,  until  wo  pass  Armadale  Bay  and 
make  for  Isle  Oransa  anchorage,  which  we  reach 
after  dark,  but  feel  comfortable  in  making  the 
little  bay,  as  it  had  piped  up  to  be  blowy  and 
rainy,  so  thtit  wo  had  to  make  our  first  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Highlanders  of  Skye  and  their 
crude  civilization  in  rather  uninviting  weather. 

Ilazo  again  takes  possession  of  the  morning  of 
our  next  day  ;  but  a  brighter  forenoon  is  experi- 
enced as  wo  make  up  the  sound  and  pass  Loch 
Honrn,  Glenelg,  afid  through  Kyle  Rliea,  against 
a  tide  which  cut  all  kinds  of  capers,  aud  almost 
keeping  us  at  a  dead  standstill  for  minutes  at  a 
tirno,  although  we  had  a  good  breeze  in  our  favor. 
We  successfully  did  the  passage,  and  found  on 
the  north  shore,  near  Loch  Alsh,  tlie  hulls  of 
three  vessels  of  considerable  dimensions,  which 
had  been  driven  ashoro  and  wrecked  by  these 
currents.  AVo  did  not  stop  at  Balmacarra  Port, 
at  the  entrance  of  Loch  Alsh,  although  one  of 
onr  party  claims  his  ancestry  from  this  wild  and 
barren  settlement  of  the  clan,  as  referred  to  in 
Dr.  Johnson's  **  Tour  of  tho  Hebrides.'' 

AVe  are  anxious  to  make  the  passage  of  the  sec- 
ond narrow,  namely,  Kyle  Akin,  before  sundown, 
but  the  wind  moderated,  and  in  company  with 
the  yawl  Seaweed,  of  Cloves,  and  the  Lena  re,  of 
the  Clyde,  two  yachts  which  had  been  keeping 
us  company  during  the  past  three  days,  we  make 
a  bold  effort  to  follow  as  a  good  windward  third. 
Seaweed  sails  pretty  close  to  the  Skye  shore,  until 
at  the  lighthouse  she  is  caught  by  the  forefoot 
and  made  to  describe  a  semicircle  as  neatly  and 
unceremoniously  as  one  could  chalk  it  on  a  black- 
board, while  the  Leuore  followed  suit  almost  as 
if  she  were  being  towed  around  in  double-quick 
time.  We  had  little  chance  left  after  their  c.\- 
perienoe,  but  we  tried  it  only  to  share  their  fate, 
and  repeated  it  three  times  with  no  better  result, 
so  all  three  camo  to  anchor  off  the  south  shore  to 
await  next  morning's  tide.  The  village  here  was 
qnite  interesting,  and  our  landing  fully  repai<l  for 
the  lack  of  success  in  beating  the  tide.  Accus- 
tomed as  the  villagers  are  to  entertain  under 
similar  circumstances,  we  fared  well,  and  did  net 
regret  our  involuntary  block;ido.  A  favoi-ablo 
tide  in  the  early  morning  enables  ns  to  get  ilr>t 
away  for  Portree,  and  our  course  is  to  tho  west  of 
the  Island  of  Pabba — pretty,  verdant  and  low- 
lying,  of  much  interest,  it  is  said,  to  the  geol- 
ogist ;  and  as  we  entered  tho  Sound  of  Kaasay, 
the  islands  of  Longa  and  Scalpa  are  to  onr  east, 
as  we  tuck  against  tho  northwest  wind,  passing 
several  fine  country  seats,  notably  llaasay  House, 
belonging  to  tho  Macleods. 

The  day's  run  wjis  a  tedious  one,  without  much 
of  interest,  although,  in  strange  waters  and  sur- 


roundings as  we  are,  there  is  entertainment  at 
every  turn.  We  reached  Portree  harbor  about 
eight,  and  as  was  our  wont  the  evening  was  spent 
making  the  most  of  the  capital  of  the  Island  of 
Skye,  which  is  a  bustling  place,  and  whose  name 
means  "king's  port,*'  on  account  of  King  James 
y.  having  landed  here.  It  was  also  one  of  tho 
places  where  Prince  Charles  hid  when  he  es- 
caped with  Flora  Macdonald,  disguised  as  her 
maid  Betty  Burke  aud  dressed  in  |)etticoats. 

It  is  not,  however,  so  bad  to  tell  about  being 
becalmed,  or  write  about  it,  as  to  be  fairly  in  the 
doldrums  on  a  wet  day  with  a  lumpy  sea,  which 
was  our  experience  as  we  left  the  capital  of  Skye. 
If  anything  would  induce  that  feeling  of  weari- 
ness so  easily  acquired  in  the  ordinary  walks  of 
life  it  is  just  such  a  day,  and  nothing  but  our  good- 
fellowship,  and  some  excellent  long  cut  adminis- 
tered in  our  friendly  *  *  brier  roots,"  saved  the  morn- 
ing from  absolute  dullness.  These  wet  mornings 
usually  come  to  stay,  and  we  must  consider  our- 
selves fortunate  in  finding  the  appearance  of  the 
silver-lined  clouds  which  betoken  an  early  im- 
jn'ovement  to  sunshine.  We  are  now  on  our 
longest  trip,  and  probably  the  most  interesting 
run,  as  wo  steer  our  course  to  the  most  northerly 
point  of  Skye,  meaning  to  round  it  and  return 
through  the  Minch,  back  to  Loch  Scavaig,  where 
we  can  make  the  ascent  of  Cornisk.  Slight 
flams  of  air  now  commence  to  help  us  along,  and 
we  begin  to  have  good  cheer  as  we  hail  tho  "  Old 
.Man  of  Storr,"  a  giant  rock  of  twenty-five  hun- 
dred feet  in  height,  and  admire  it  at  a  respectful 
distance  ;  but  we  should  have  liked  to  see  it  at 
closer  quarters,  as  wo  are  told  that  the  perpendic- 
ular pinnacles  and  precipices  four  hundred  and 
live  hundred  feet  high  are  a  source  of  much  cu- 
riosity at  short  range.  All  the  afternoon  is  taken 
up  with  tho  passage  of  the  Point  of  Aird  ;  and 
here  we  have  a  repetition  of  our  experience  of  tho 
Jura  sunset,  almost  as  vivid,  with  the  sun  actu- 
ally sinking  in  the  sea  over  the  billows  of  the 
Atlantic.  As  we  arc  now  heading  we  expect  to 
to  make  our  southerly  course,  passing  the  Bay  of 
Uig  and  setting  our  bow  south  by  southwest. 
'iMie  night  is  dark,  but  with  our  side  lights  bright, 
and  with  a  perfectly  clear  course,  without  the 
chance  of  meeting  any  vessels  to  speak  of,  we  re- 
tire to  our  bunks  about  midnight,  and  appreciate 
the  sensation  of  being  on  our  stanch  craft  and 
rocked  in  the  cradle  of  the  deep  Atlantic.  Onr 
early  morning  survey  proved  satisfactory,  as  we 
promenaded  the  deck  in  the  moist  morning  dew 
with  only  our  pyjamas  on;  but  the  air  herc^  is 
balmy,  aud  one  never  feels  cold.  We  are  making 
a  splendid  headway  with  the  wind  abeam. 

As  breakfast  was  being  dooked  the  boys  started 
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in  to  box  the  compass,  thinking  that  they  might 
be  able  to  trip  up  some  of  tlie  crew  who  were  uot 
thoroughly  poetoil  ;  mid  we  had  much  amii8t*merit 
ill  the  experiment,  us  tlie  poor  coinpusi?  couhl  tes- 
tify if  it  were  capable  of  taking  Hutej?.  These 
half  iiitd  quarter  points  spoil  a  fellow  who  is  rusty 
ag  much  as  working  a  passage  or  calculating  lee- 
way and  logaritluna.  Never  waa  a  trner  course 
sailed,  however,  for  we  4lropped  anchor  for  the 
night  ill  Loch  Scavaig  within  twenty- 6 ve  nrin- 
iites  of  the  united  guesses  made  in  the  mornintr, 
which  resulted  in  the  sweepstakes  being  won  by 
the  major,  who  wag  only  ten  mitiiUcs  out  of  the 
time  when  the  anchor  touched  bottom.  The  ex- 
perience of  the  day  wiis  very  pleasing,  as  our 
small  craft  dipped  and  struggled  over  those  west- 
ern snorters,  while  we  distinguished  the  diflfeient 
points  of  the  luud  as  we  steered  past  Lochs  Sui- 
zort,  Foliart  and  Brar^idah^^  until  the  ishmds  of 
Oanna  and  Saiula  are  reached  and  we  arrive  at 
IjOch  Scavaig.  Arrangements  for  the  morning 
asc(^Mt  wa?  the  order  of  the  evening's  business, 
and  dinner  was  hurried  tbrongli  so  as  to  leave  no 
reasonable  excuse  for  not  reaching  famous  Loch 
Coroisk  somehow  next  ilay.  Tourists  in  thiri  quar- 
ter are  rare,  coming  iis  wo  did  from  the  seaward, 
as  most  uf  the  tratlic  comes  over  laud  from  Por- 
tree and  elsewhere,  so  tliat  we  had  some  little  dif- 
ficulty in  arranging  a  bargain  ;  bnt  we  left  our 
Scotch  friend  to  do  it,  and  he  succeeded  in  secur- 
ing a  trap  for  the  morn  nig,  which  made  climbing 
easier.  Fog  again  enveloped  theCuchuUin  Hills 
as  we  were  about  to  start,  but  nothing  dsiunted, 
we  rapidly  squared  away,  and  were  soon  jn  the 
thick  of  the  mist,  as  onr  pair  of  mountain  ponies 
did  their  work  in  ascending  the  rough  road 
through  the  ptisses  leading  to  the  famous  Inch. 
Our  experient-e  in  doing  this  crawl  was  U'comiug 
monotonous,  when  we  contem {dated  onr  joiirrjoy 
being  in  vain  were  the  loch  itself  to  be  envel- 
oped as  were  the  mountain  piisses  ;  but  we  were 
d<»or»u'<l  to  disappointmcnr,  whcMi  we  arrived  at 
tho  nearest  pointy  and  our  guide  suggested  that 
we  might  as  well  breakfast  and  await  results. 
This  we  did  in  the  usual  picnic  ft^hiou,  about 
0:30  A.M,,  and  for  the  next  two  hours  we  ha*1  to 
amuse  onrselves  as  best  we  could,  without  beit»g 
able  to  see  more  than  a  couple  of  hundred  yards 
around  as;  and  we  deoided  to  start  for  onr  de- 
Rcent  after  luncheon  at  two  o'clock  whetht^r  any 
improvement  in  tho  oondition  of  the  mist  took 
place  ornot*  It  did  clear,  however,  just  enough 
to  disclose  some  of  tlie  barren  wilderness  of  rock 
and  heath  which  go  to  niake  up  this  wonderful 
piece  uf  Highland  scenery,  which  would  require 
the  gift  of  an  abler  writer  to  do  any  justice  to  it. 
It  was  indeed  solemnly  grand  in  weirdness  and 


blackness,  witli  the  mi.st  ftirming  a  winding  sheet 
as  it  moved  in  clouds  across  the  peaks.  Our  re- 
turn was  characterized  with  the  same  jostling 
sensation  as  tho  ascent,  only  worse  ;  but  we  were 
not  altogether  disappointed^  and  some  of  the 
most  entfiusijistic  of  us  even  suggested  waiting  to 
see  tho  sun  rise.  1  believe  his  proposition  would 
have  been  accepted  had  we  thought  there  was  ajiy 
chance  of  clearing  weather.  Of  conrse  there  was 
no  hope  of  seeing  any  sunset. 

When  we  reached  onr  yacht  we  held  a  council 
of  war  with  the  captain,  and  decided  on  another 
all  night's  sail,  so  as  to  make  up  for  the  lost  djiy 
in  ascending  the  Cuchnllins;  bnt  it  is  destined  to 
be  rather  flat  sport,  from  want  of  wind  ;  still  morn- 
ing saw  us  well  south  off  the  Scaur  of  Eig,  with 
the  lower  part  of  that  island  rock  entirely  hidden 
by  the  fog,  and  only  the  top  of  the  peaks  visible 
right  above  our  sails.  It  was  rather  a  singular 
phenomenon,  and  disclosed  the  fact  that  we  weie, 
if  anything,  rather  close  to  shore.  Making  a 
straight  course  for  ArdnauH;rchan,  we  have  Coll 
and  Tiree  to  the  westward,  until  noonday  sees  ns 
bearing  down  tho  west  coast  of  Mull  for  more 
castles,  headlands  and  green  plateaux,  until  wo 
come  to  the  most  wonderful  of  all  isle.s,  that  of 
8taflfa,  We  got  into  tlic  gig  and  rowed  to  the 
landing  at  the  little  cuvc,  with  only  room  enough 
to  get  tho  bow  jammed  between  the  pinnacled 
rocks.  These  sYMnnetricat  columns,  forming  a 
series  of  natural  pillars  sti'e  the  surprise  and  won- 
der of  all  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  inspect 
them,  and  we  find  in  onr  very  pathway  a  passage 
formed  of  the  tops  of  these  round  and  perfectly 
chiseled  stones,  set  more  regularly  than  if  a  pile 
ilriver  had  done  the  work.  This  is  !iow  a  writer 
describes  tho  island  : 

*'  Whene,  ns  to  t^haine  tbe  temples  deck'd 
By  fikili  of  earthly  architect, 
Ntttiire  Leraelf,  it  fttenieil,  would  ruiae 
A  luiuKtur  to  her  Maker's  pruiae.*' 

We  }>roceed  on  our  way,  well  pleased  with  onr 
hasty  call  at  tho  jjillared  inhnid,  leaving  the 
*' Onichman  s  Cap''  to  the  west,  to  Loch  Loig, 
and  anchor  off  the  town  of  Bunne^snn,  which  we 
reach  before  it  is  too  late  in  the  evening*  Al- 
though dark,  we  are  able  to  discern  our  old  friend 
the  Forrfitn'ouiic  more,  she  having  altered  her  an- 
chorage to  this  bay  as  a  change  from  Tobermory. 
These  excursions  of  the  war  ships  are  not  at  all 
appreciate*!  by  tlreir  officers,  who  are  sent  to  these 
out-of-the-way  places  where  there  is  no  social  in- 
tercourse, except  when  the  laird  or  some  other 
bigwig  in  the  vicinity  is  about,  and  then  they 
get  regular  Highland  hospitality,  whioh»  it  goes 
without  saying,  is  good  enough  for  n  king. 
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ION  A    CATHEDIUL. 

Tho  IhlftTicl  of  'I'iree  liaa  often  been  the  cause 
of  m\w\\  tionlik*,  du8pilo  the  fact  tbafc  it  is  owned 
by  llio  Diiko  of  Argyll,  for  by  \m  decree  it  ia  ab- 
unlnli'ly  tectotiil  bo  fnr  us  rum  ffliops  being  pro- 
lubiliHl,  and  oven  liotel  llconses  arc  barred  ;  tlie 
nnlivcB.  l*owovor,  ciin  get  all  they  wiint  at  tbo 
port  of  Cidl  for  the  fiouthcrti  steamers,  and  a 
rortrinj^  trndo  is  carried  on.  as  the  crofters  carry 
awjiy  Ihnir  dorriijohnH  to  {ill  parta  of  Uie  island. 
Tbii  uiudioj'iLgo  lit  Jiiinnesi^aii  h  very  convenient 
in  fioveral  wave,  ami  next  day  we  have  a  drive 
nnroBs  tho  country  to  the  Straits  of  Toiin»  wlierc 
we  aro  ft^rrred  acrots  to  tho  cathedral  ishind  of 
Ihfd  name.  Tho  artij^t  ttf  our  i>arty  tukes  up  liis 
cnliro  tiino  in  making  sketches  of  tlie  various 
|iait*«  ut  tluj  I'tiiucd  catljedrah  and  tho  others  do 
ntvt  fail  to  iitilizo  their  tiuio  in  making  Ihc  ac- 
(piuiii lance  of  tho  colony  of  visitors,  wlio  ocoui)y 
nesiriy  all  the  available  cottages  in  the  district, 
jinunigst  whom  on  this  occasion  was  Jjady  Colin 
(JiinipheU.  Tho  worulerfol  greens  atul  purples  on 
iho  f^hinin^i^  wsiter  which  stretubea  across  between 
TciiKi  and  ^[ull  aro 
amnzing  aa  the  sun 
IhksbcH  br  i  u  g  out 
ilK  btnst  tones.  We 
luive  not  seen  any- 
Ihing  to  equal  it  in 
western  waters. 
Keiracing  our  t;tep8t 
we  llnd  our  carrijigo 
M^aitiug  nt  tho  ferry 
to  take  ng  to  tho 
yaoht  on  CO  more, 
and  after  Beeuriog 
uome  KtorcB  wo  are 
ready  for  the  morn* 
ing*4J  ronowttl  of  our 
cruise. 


The  gunboat  keeps 
ns  company'  as  lie 
weigh  anchor  in  the 
morning,  although  we 
part  company  at  the 
Dorthcrn  end  of  lona. 
wo  going  south  and 
they  north.  Our 
course  is  now  south- 
east until  the  Island 
of  Colonsay  is  reach- 
ed, wlien  wo  take  w 
southerly  course  for 
the  Sound  of  Islay, 
and  its  beauties  are 
as  rare  as  auy  we  have 
yet  gcen»  We  pass 
the  Rhuida  Mhail 
Lighthouse,,  as  the  Paps  again  loom  up,  this  fitne 
as  wo  approach  them  from  the  west.  We  have  a 
beat  here  until  we  reach  Port  Askaig,  and  anchor 
for  want  of  wind  to  carry  i.s  farther  down  the 
sound.  It  is  a  quiet  night,  and  wc  land  to  view 
the  distillery  en  tho  shore,  which  is  quite  a  fa- 
mous one,  and  we  hare  the  privilege  of  Bampling 
some  of  their  oldest  stocks  pnrposcly  kept  for  the 
few  visitors  who  get  to  this  out-of-the-way  region. 
It  is  peculiar  to  notice  tlie  effect  of  tlio  peat  Jlrea 
used  in  distilling,  as  well  as  for  nearly  all  pur- 
poses in  tlic  Highlands,  and  everything  partakes 
of  itg  aroma  and  flavor,  which  is  not  at  all  dis- 
tasteful. It  is  probably  as  much  marked  in  the 
production  of  whisky  as  in  anything. 

The  morning  is  quiet  and  fair,  and  wo  are  again 
under  way,  with  a  wind — what  little  there  is  of 
it — ^froni  tlie  west.  We  soon  arrive  at  An? (n ore 
Head,  where  (figha  Island  soon  bears  in  sight, 
and  as  the  day  wears  on  tbo  wind  favors  ns,  and 
increases  along  the  Kintyre  coast,  nntil  the  aft- 
ernoon finds  ns  off  Afiicrahanish   Bav,  which  is 
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second  only  to  St.  Audreus  115  a  golfmg  station. 
We  can  see  tho  links  from  tlio  water  as  wc  make 
oiu"  way,  witli  Irelaiul  aiul  tlic  lv;itl]Iiii  Islaiul  in 
sight  on  the  starboanl  how.  Here  the  wind  flics 
ofT  in  very  qnick  time,  and  onr  sails  flap  now  to 
port  and  Ujeii  to  starboard,  with  a  cliorns  of 
fiheeta  and  blocka  keeping  time  to  tho  racket, 
wliich  does  not  improve  our  expectations  as  wo 
near  tlie  Sonnd  of  Mull,  tlic  most  dangerone  part 
of  tho  whole  coast  for  winds  and  tide.  We  have 
liad  too  good  luck,  however,  all  tho  trip  to  feel 
any  mlBgiving  now,  and  we  drift  along  very 
filowly,  but  rather  too  close  to  tho  high  promon- 
tories wliich  form  tlio  headland  of  tho  SIull,  jnst 
keeping  headway  and  slowly  getting  into  the 
BAving  of  the  tide  which  will  carry  us  aronnd.  Wo 
are  all  night  getting  through,  however,  and  early 
morning  found  ns  off  Sheep  Island,  with  still  no 
wind,  and  the  tide  sending  ns  back.  An  hour 
later,  however,  wc  got  a  favorable  puff,  and  were 
abic  to  pass  between  tho  islands  and  the  mainland 
I  and  the  creek  whore  Mr.  N.  B.  Stuart 'a  stately 
I  yacht  Maij^  now  belonging  to  Commodore  Mor- 
gan, of  tho  New  York  Yacht  Club,  lay  at  anchor 
in  front  of  the  magnilicent  mansion  biult  in  this 
secUided  spot.  Wo  land  a  little  further  on,  and  get 
some  fresh  milk  and  ^g^^  from  one  of  the  farmers 
in  tho  vicinity,  as  tho  wind  had  again  left  ns  ;  but 
we  are  able  to  make  a  little  headway  and  go  on 
our  course  to  the  I*ladda  Lighthoiifie,  passing  as 
wo  do  Ailsa  Craig,  or  tnoro  familiarly  known  as 
'^  Paddy's  Milestone,"  a  rock  in  tho  centre  of  the 
firtli,  about  midway  between  the  Clyde  and  Ire- 
land, which  is  only  inhabited  by  the  lighthoiiEo 
keeper  and  wild  goats,  besides  the  myriads  of 
gulls  which  make  it  their  castle.  To  tlie  west 
wo  pass  the  town  of  Campbell  ton,  with  t!ic  Isl- 
and of  Bavaar  in  front  of  it,  and  our  east-by- 
northeaet  course  is  here  altered  to  north,  qnarter 


east,  so  as  to  take  the  wesst  side  of  A  nan  on  our 
return,  which  wo  accomplish,  and  rounding  by 
tlio  way  of  the  Ciarroch  Head,  wo  make  for 
Rothesay,  ihu  headfjuurters  of  the  Royal  North- 
ern Yacht  Club,  reaching  it  at  9  p.m.  The  wind 
at  this  time  had  freshened  to  half  a  gale,  and  it 
was  not  by  any  means  pleasant  at  the  anchorage, 
where  tho  back  wash  from  tho  steamboat  piers 
created  a  nasty  jumble.  Tlie  supper  at  the  club- 
house and  tho  surroundings  made  up  for  any  in- 
conveniences, and  tljo  thoughts  awakened  by  our 
accomplishing  the  cruise  of  the  Western  High- 
lands in  the  prescribed  tinie  were  very  agreeable 
subjects  of  conversation,  our  friends  being  most 
persistent  in  calling  for  the  story  of  our  advent- 
ures, and  comparing  notes  of  their  own  experi- 
ence. 

So  ended  one  of  the  happiest  of  Ilighhuid 
criiisee,  as  tho  conditions,  even  without  taking 
into  account  tiie  make-up  of  our  party,  wero  en- 
tirely agreeable  tliroughout,  while  we  were  able 
to  appreciate  the  picturesqueueea  and  legendary 
character  of  the  places  visited,  as  appealing  to 
the  instincts  of  the  smaller  coterie  tlnit  made  up 
our  crew,  in  which  were  blended  the  artistic, 
poetical,  military  and  naval  interests:  in  fact, 
we  might  add  culinary,  as  our  rA^/was  voted  fit 
for  Del moni go's,  although  our  rations  were  nec- 
essarily of  a  plain,  though  v^holesome,  variety.  Wo 
had  a  few  parting  *'  deoch  an  dunish  *'  dnring  tho 
evening,  and  counted  ourselves  lucky  in  being 
able,  each  in  his  own  little  way,  to  contribute  to 

the  Buccess  of  the  cruise  in  the  R ■,    Our  poet 

had  his  last  say,  by  way  of  comidiment  to  iho 
captain,  and  this  is  how  he  puts  it  in  tho  log  : 

•'On  tlie  wild  eeas,  when-  bonvj-  htorraa  prevail, 
His  sttidietl  akill  cim  baffle  every  gale; 
lu  wisdom  ever  for  the  event  prepares, 
Copes  witli  the  tenipeat,  and  ita  dftngcr  fihares.** 
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I. 


I  WAS  on  mj  way  to  Malaga,  and  the  train  was 
crowded.  The  only  vacant  seat  in  the  coach  was 
beside  me,  and  I  was  in  constant  fear  lest  some 
unpleasant  fellow  traveler  might  choose  to  ap- 
propriate it.  There  were  several  such  already 
quite  close  enough  ;  among  others,  an  old  woman 
with  asthma  ;  a  smbker  of  bad  tobacco  ;  little  an- 
gels who  incessantly  cried,  and  one  very  respect- 
able matron  occupying  about  a  seat  and  a  half: 
While  I  sat  thus  musing  over  the  chances  of  oc- 
cupancy beside  me  the  first  stop  was  made,  and 
uncertainty  was  set  at  rest  when  the  door  opened 
to  admit  a  new  passengei'.  A  lady,  young,  elegant 
and  beautiful,  dressed  in  black,  and  aloue,  step- 
ped into  the  coach.  Like  many  men,  I  enter- 
tained my  ideal  of  perfect  womanly  beauty — ond 
of  those  vague  ideals  in  whose  existence  one 
hardly  believes,  but  sets  up  in  the  realm  of  the 
ideal  more  as  a  standard  by  which  to  measure 
those  of  the  sex  with  whom  we  actually  come  in 
contact  than  with  any  hope  of  ultimate  realiza- 
tion. But  I  had  found  mine.  My  cold  fancy 
picture  seemed  like  Galatea  changed  to  flesh  and 
blood.  She  seated  herself  at  my  side,  and  at  that 
moment  I  ardently  wished  that  the  short  fifty 
miles  we  had  to  travel  together  might  lengthen 
indefinitely.  When  my  neighbor  had  had  time 
to  perceive  I  was  not  likely  to  prove  disagreeable 
company  I  dared  venture  usual  remarks  to  es- 
tiiblish  a  sort  of  traveling  acquaintanceship. 

**  You  are  on  your  way  to  Malaga,  I  presume  ?*' 

''Yes,  sir." 

**  From  Granada  ?" 

*-Xo,  sir." 

**  The  night  is  very  damp  ?** 
'    '-'Very." 

Evidently  she  was  not  inclined  to  converse,  so 
I  relapsed  into  silence  and  reflection.  The  train 
on  which  we  rode  was  the  night,  or  rather  early 
morning,  accommodation,  and  the  dawn  had  be- 
^un  to  break  before  my  meditations  terminated. 
The  appearance  of  the  light  seemed  to  bring  new 
spirit  to  my  friend,  color  to  her  ciiecks  and  light 
to  her  eyes.  My  efforts  to  form  an  acquaintance 
a  little  while  ago  were  forgotten,  or  at  least  just 
recognized. 

*'It  will  be  a  beautiful  day  !"  she  exclithiTDd." 
"  What  lovely  scenery  I" 

My  replies  were  more  extensive  than  hers  had 
'^eeii^  80  that  ere  breakfast  time  we  were  chat- 
quite  familiarly.    We  reached  Malaga.   Now, 
i  I,  my  companion  will  reveal  herself.   But 


I  reckoned  without  my  host,  for  when  I  gave  her 
my  address  in  Malaga,  she  said,  earnestly  : 

''I  give  you  many  thanks  for  your  kindness  to 
me  on  this  journey,  and  I  beg  you  will  not  think 
me  ungrateful  if  I  do  not  disclose  my  name." 
*'  But  shall  we  not  meet  again  ?" 
*'  Never  !     And  do  not  regret  it.    Good-by." 
And  with  a  pieirting  clasp  of  the  hand  she  step- 
ped into  the  carriage  which  awaited  her,  and  was 
driven  away  through  the  Puerta  del  Mar.     And 
yet  I  did  see  her  again,  and  within  six  months. 

II. 

Two  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  November  Ist 
in  this  same  year  found  me  en  route  to  Salto,  an 
important  town  in  the  province  of  Cordova.  My 
object  was  to  pay  a  long-promised  visit  to  an  old 
classmate  of  mine,  then  judge  of  the  criminal 
court  at  that  place.  The  judge,  Juan  Giro,  met 
me  at  the  train,  and  we  went  at  once  to  his  house, 
a  dwelling  of  some  pretensions.  I  admired  it, 
and  offered  congratulations  upon  his  evident  pros- 
perity. 

"  What  order  and  taste  you  have  shown  every- 
where, Juan,  in  fitting  it  up  !  But  then — how 
foolish  of  me  I — you  are  married,  of  course  ?" 

'*  Xo,"  he  answered  ;  *'  not  married,  nor  likely 
to  be." 

**That  you  are  not,"  I  answered,  **it  maybe, 
else  why  had  you  not  written  me  of  it  ?  But 
tliat  von  will  not  before  long  I  cannot  accept  so 
readily." 

He  seemed  peculiarly  disturbed,  I  thought,  by 
this  trivial  remark  of  mine.  It  was  with  much 
seriousness  tliat  he  answered  me. 

'*  'Tis  true  enough,  however — you  have  my  word 
for  it — I  shall  never  marry." 

*'If  I  have  jested  with  you  on  a  tender  subject, 
Juan,  it  was  unintentional.     I  ask  pardon." 

"You  shall  hear  my  story,  my  dear  fellow.  I 
have  indeed  passed  through  an  unhappy  time 
since  we  met,  and  been  extremely  miserable.  But 
I  must  not  burden  you  so  soon  after  our  reunion 
with  a  long  history  of  my  troubles.  Later  will 
be  time  enough." 

I  heard  no  more  until  a  day.  or  so  afterward, 
when  one  morning  Juan  said  at  breakfast : 

*'  To-day  is  a  sort  of  holiday.  All  the  people 
of  Salto  must  visit  the  cemetery,  as  the  custom  is, 
and  it  will  not  do  for  me  to  remain  away.  If  yon 
care  to  go  along  I  think  you  will  enjoy  it.  We 
pass  bits  of  very  pretty  scenery  quite  suited  to 
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Toiir  JBstbetic  eye,  and  as  I  have  promised  to 
relate  a  little  passage  of  my  life  which  you  don't 
know  as  yet,  this  will  be  a  most  splendid  oppor- 
tunity.'' 

And  so  it  was  agreed.  As  briefly  as  I  may  give 
it,  his  story  ran  aa  follows  : 

*'Two  years  !it(o,  while  fiscal  promoter  at  Leon, 
I  obtained  a  few  weeks'  vacation  and  Wf>nt  to  Se- 
ville. At  tlie  inn  where  I  had  my  rooms  was  a 
certain  lady,  who,  from  the  first,  possessed  a 
strong  attraction  far  me,  Slie  was  little  known, 
and  not  inclined  to  mingle  with  the  rest  of  us^  in 
the  parlor  or  elsewhere,  but  always  remained 
apart,  as  one  in  sorrow  or  i n  trouble.  I  had  scarcely 
spoken  to  her,  scarcely  met  her,  save  once  or  twice 
in  the  halls  or  on  the  streets,  biU.  her  room  was 
over  mine.  I  conld  often  bear  her  sweet  voice  as 
in  the  evening  she  accompanied  Iiereelf  on  the 
guitar.  So  for  half  a  month  I  went  on  silently 
nrlori ng,  until  at  last  fate — for  it  seemed  then 
nothing  more — brought  ns  togetlier*  I  have  said 
mir  rooms  were  on  different  floors.  Yet  the  two 
halls  were  similar  in  all  respects*  One  evening, 
returning  from  the  theatre  listlessly,  I  ascended 
one  flight  of  stairs  too  many,  and  went,  as  I 
thought,  to  my  own  apartment.  Imagine  my 
surprise  and  confusion  when,  on  opening  the 
door,  I  found  myself  in  the  Uidy's  room.  Fortu- 
nately she  was  still  reading  at  her  table,  autl  my 
extreme  embarrassment  explained  the  accident  at 
once.  With  exquisite  politeness  she  hastened  to 
set  me  at  ease^  and  as  I  liurriedW  withdrew  was 
kind  enough  to  a^k  me  to  favor  her  some  time 
with  a  friendly  call.  Thanking  her,  I  pronrised 
to  do  so  at  the  first  op]iortunity,  and  retired. 
Three  days  passed  before  I  confirmed  my  prom- 
ise. They  were  days  of  delightful  anticipation,  for 
I  was  thoroughly  in  love.  I  went  at  last,  and 
was  warmly  received.  This  was  the  beginnirvg  of 
a  long  association.  How  fast  our  friendship 
grew  !  Hera  appeared  to  be,  mine  was  beyond, 
friendship.  It  was  as  if  I  had  known  Blanche — 
tfiat  was  her  name — ^all  my  life.  Every  word, 
every  tone  of  her  voice,  tlirilled  me  with  pleasure. 
Tims  time  flew  for  a  season,  and  at  hist  I  saw  llie 
end  of  my  leave  approaching.  I  could  not  go 
without  declaring  myself  to  Blanche  0}>enly, 
Why  not  ?  Never  by  word  or  sign  had  she  sho^rn 
tlijit  my  regard  would  be  distasteful.  I  had  fre- 
quently dwelt  on  the  qualities  which  I  sought  in 
the  woman  I  loved.  Conld  she  fail  to  recognize 
herself  iu  the  pictures  I  drew  ?  No  ;  slie  knew, 
and  she  encouraged  me.  My  time  was  up  at 
last.  The  evening  before  I  left  we  were  together 
as  usual :  this  was  the  opportunity  I  hud  long 
sough  t» 

••  *  Blanche/  I  said,  « to-morrow  we  must  part/ 


The  news  of  my  going  seemed  to  startle  her.  I 
went  on  :  'To-morrow  my  time  is  up.  I  return 
to  Leon.  Blanche,  is  this  to  be  the  last  evening 
of  the  companionship  which  we  have  come  to  re- 
gard 80  warmly  ?     It  rests  with  you.* 

**  *  How  can  it  ?'  she  murmured. 

*' *  Kither  I  go  away  never  to  return,  or  I 
liasten  back  to  Tjeon  to  have  my  leave  extended 
and  come  again  to  make  you  my  wife.  Blanche, 
it  is  no  suilden  fancy  that  has  sprnng  up  in  my 
heart.  I  love  you.  I  know  myself,  and  thus 
knowing,  I  know  that  never  toward  any  woman 
shall  I  feel  as  I  do  toward  you  ?  I  know  that 
life  without  you  will  be  barren,  btit  with  you — 
with  you  as  my  own — the  sun  will  always  shine, 
though  every  speck  of  heaven  be  shadowed  with 
clouds.  Say  that  you  care  for  me  if  ever  so  little — 
say  for  me  not  to  go.  Oh,  say  at  least  that  I  am 
not  doing  wrong  to  offer  yon  my  love  !*    • 

**  She  was  moved,  but  stood  for  a  moment  si- 
lent. Then,  turning  two  eyes  full  of  passion  to- 
ward me,  slie  said,  softly  : 

"'No,  Juan,  yon  are  not  doing  wrong;  but  I 
cannot  be  yours,  nfit  even  if  being  the  wife  of 
such  a  man  were  the  highest  happiness  of  my 
life.     It  is  impossible.* 

'"So  he  it—good-by.- 

*'I  lield  out  my  hand,  thougli  my  heart  was 
full  to  bursting.     She  gave  a  little  cry. 

*'  *  You  would  leave  me  tints  angry  I  Oh,  I  do, 
do  care  for  you  !*  Tears  came  to  her  eyes.  *  Must 
the  sliort  season  of  ph^'i-Niue  iu  life  tlisit  hsis  been 
mine  since  you  came  thus  end  forever  ?  No^  no, 
I  agree  to  all.  Bcturn  to  Leon,  arrange  matters, 
and  then  come  back  in  one  mouth  from  now,  and 
I  promise  to  be  your  wife.' 

*'So  it  was  settled.  Believing  in  tlie  woman  I 
adored,  I  left  for  Leon  that  night.  Arriving 
there,  I  made  all  prejmrations  for  her  coming, 
obtained  Jiew  leave »  ali  in  much  shorter  time 
tiian  I  expected,  so  that  in  about  a  fortnight  I 
was  once  more  on  my  way  to  Seville.  Bah  !  The 
vfoman  I  had  trusted  had  deceive<l  me.  Within 
two  days  after  my  dejiarture  she  had  gone  also, 
leaving  no  trace  behiiul.  No  one  couh!  give  me 
the  slightest  information.  I  remained  long 
enough  to  find  there  was  no  clew  to  be  had,  and 
then  plunged  into  business  again,  vowing  never 
more  to  he  deceived  by  woman." 

We  reached  I  lie  cemetery  shortly  before  my 
friend  had  finished  his  story,  and  had  by  this 
time  arrived  at  a  somewhat  unfrequented  spot,  in 
the  effort  to  keep  away  from  the  crowds  wandering 
among  tljo  graves.  Frequently  as  we  went  along 
in  this  retired  corner  of  the  graveyard  we  struck 
against  the  whitened  bones  of  some  poor  peas- 
ants dragged  from  their  graves  to  make  room  for 
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persons  of  higher  birth.  All  at  once  we  came 
upon  the  fragments  of  what  had  at  some  time 
been  the  frame  of  a  man  ;  nearly  all  the  bones 
were  there,  and  the  fresh  appearance  of  the  grave 
near  by  showed  whence  it  had  but  recently  been 
taken.  Thrusting  it  aside  with  some  repulsion, 
I  was  passing  on,  when  an  exclamation  from  Juan 
arrested  me.  I  turned  and  saw  him  bending  over 
the  bones  as  if  studying  the  skull,  to  which  what 
seemed  a  shred  of  black  hair  still  clung. 

'*What  is  this  ?"  ho  cried,  with  something  of 
horror  in  his  voice.  ''There  is  a  nail  driven 
through  the  skull !"  It  was  true.  Juan  was  much 
agitated.  '*  What  crime  have  wo  discovered  ? 
One  that  may  never  have  been  dreamed  of  by 
friends,  by  physicians  or  by  the  family  of  the 
dead,  yet  one  which  under  the  hand  of  all-seeing 
Providence  has  been  thus  disclosed  to  mc.  So 
Jong  as  I  may  have  the  power  to  pursue  the  thread 
whose  end  has  been  thus  strangely  given  into  my 
hand  so  long  will  my  zeal  be  untiring,  and  my 
determination  strong  and  unswerving,  to  bring 
the  guilty  to  justice,  to  atone  for  a  crime  which 
18  almost  without  a  parallel.^' 

Calling  the  sexton,  ho  questioned  him,  and 
found  that  the  bones  had  been  disinterred  the 
day  previous,  to  give  burial  to  an  old  citizen. 

Judge  :  ''  Is  it  possible  to  find  out  the  name  of 
the  person  to  whom  these  bones  belong  ?" 

Sexton  :  '*  Well,  sir,  I  saved  the  plate  of  the 
coffin,  which  was  all  rotted  away.  There  is  some- 
thing on  that,  but  just  what  I  don't  exactly  recol- 
lect.'' 

The  judge  had  the  skull  first  carefully  taken 
to  his  house,  then  we  visited  the  sexton  in  order 
to  learn  the  inscription  on  the  plate.  It  was  very 
simple,  only  three  initials  and  the  date,  as  here 
given:  "A.  G.  R.,  1863."  Juan  declared  this 
more  than  enough  for  his  needs,  and  was  anxious 
to  hasten  at  once  with  the  search.  The  next  thing 
to  be  accomplished  was  the  examination  of  the 
mortuary  records  of  the  year  given  on  the  plate. 
Together  we  examined  the  records  page  by  page, 
and  at  last  found  the  following  entry:  ''From 
the  register  of  the  Church  of  San  Antonio — Mr. 
Alfonso  Guy  Romcral,  on  the  4th  of  May,  1803, 
died  of  apoplexy.  The  deceased  was  at  the  time 
of  his  death  married  to  Gabriela  Zahara,"  etc. 

Taking  down  a  copy  of  this  statement,  we  re- 
turned.    On  the  way  Juan  said  to  me  : 

"  We  have  the  nail  which  caused  this  stroke  of 
apoplexy.  It  remains  for  us  to  discover  the  ham- 
mer." 

In  the  examination  which  followed  these  ad- 
ditional facts  were  ascertained  :  Don  Alfonso  had 
been  a  few  years  before  a  young  and  wealthy  man 

>«iding  in  Madrid.     In  1860  he  returned  from 


that  place,  having  shortly  before  married  a  beau- 
tiful lady,  Gabriela  Zahara.  Four  months  before 
the  death  of  Don  Alfonso  his  wife  left  home,  and 
eight  days  after  her  return  it  was  that  the  stroke 
of  apoplexy  overtook  her  husband.  Further  par- 
ticulars were  gleaned  from  the  servants  who  had 
been  in  the  family  at  the  time,  and  who  were 
sought  with  infinite  perseverance  by  my  friend. 
On  the  night  of  their  master's  death  they  were 
startled  by  the  violent  ringing  of  the  bell  from 
his  room.  On  hastening  thither  they  found  their 
mistress  in  the  greatest  excitement,  rnshing  fran- 
tically about,  crying  that  her  husband  had  been 
attacked  with  apoplexy  and  imploring  for  a  doc- 
tor in  the  greatest  haste.  The  doctor  declared 
that  death  had  been  instantaneous,  resulting  from 
cerebral  congestion.  The  examination  ended,  the 
judge  himself  summed  up  the  case  : 

"  Whereas,  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
alone  in  the  room  with  his  wife ;  and  whereas, 
this  death,  from  its  very  nature,  could  not  have 
been  suicide ;  therefore,  we  declare  that  his  wife, 
Gabriela  Zahara,  is  the  author  of  the  deed,  and 
for  the  capture  of  this  woman  every  possible 
means  shall  bo  employed." 

In  spite  of  this,  however,  three  months  went 
by,  and  no  Gabriela  Zahara.  At  this  time  I  left 
Salto. 

III. 

The  following  winter  I  spent  in  Granada.  One 

night  a  ball  was  given  by  the  Countess  of  X , 

and  I  was  present.  It  was  a  brilliant  affair,  graced 
by  many  of  the  beauties  of  Granada  aristocracy. 
Whom  should  I  recognize  shortly  after  my  arrival 
but  my  chance  traveling  acquaintance  of  Malaga  I 
My  pleasure  was  unbounded,  and  I  at  once  has-  ' 
tened  to  recall  myself  to  her  memory.  But  it  was 
needless — the  recognition  was  instantaneous. 

"  I  have  been  faithful  to  my  promise,"  said  I, 
"and  did  not  seek  you;  but  fortune  has  been 
kinder  than  you,  in  bringing  us  together  again. 
I  did  not  dream  you  would  bo  here;  perhaps  if  I 
had — you  do  not  know  how  delicate  my  conscience 
is — I  might  have  remained  away,  to  keep  you 
from  erring  in  your  dreadful  prophecy  that  we 
should  never  meet  again.  Or  perhaps  you  forbid 
the  renewal  of  acquaintance !"  She  laughed 
pleasantly,  assuring  me  that  I  need  fear  no  such 
command.  "  May  I  still  further  presume  to  ask 
the  privilege  of  calling  ?" 

Before  she  had  time  to  i*eply  some  one  inter- 
rupted us,  and  we  drifted  apart. 

"  Who  is  she  ?"  I  asked  a  friend,  some  time 
later. 

Ilis  reply  was  indefinite  : 

"Some  strange  American  girl.  Haven't  met 
her,  but  I  believe  her  name  is  Alma." 
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**  Who  brought  the  note  ?"  the  judge  asked. 

*'  A  servant/' 

''F<*om  whom  ?" 

*' He  left  no  name,  but  went  away  imme- 
diately." 

Juan  was  already  wrapping  himself  in  his 
cloak,  and  lost  no  time  in  setting  out.  When  he 
returned  his  whole  manner  showed  the  greatest 
excitement,  but  it  was  the  excitement  of  joy. 
He  threw  his  arms  about  me  in  his  happiness. 
His  voice  was  choked  as  he  cried : 

"Ah,  if  you  only  knew,  my  friend  ! — if  you 
could  but  guess  tlie  joy  that  has  come  to  me  !" 

"  What  has  happened  ?''  I  exclaimed. 

''Oh,  I  am  the  most  fortunate  of  men  I 
Blanche  it  was  who  sent  the  note  ;  she  who  met 
me  at  the  inn — lilanche,  my  love,  mv  promised 
wife  V 

"But  yon  told  mo  she  had  deceived  you.  Has 
sight  of  her  made  you  forget  all  ?" 

**  Blanche  does  care  for  me.  The  truth  of  it  is 
this :  Blanche  had  to  return  to  her  home  in  Mad- 
rid to  hasten  her  own  preparations  for  our  mar- 
riage, and  not  expecting  me  so  long  before  the 
appointed  time,  had  not  thought  to  leave  her  ad- 
dress at  the  hotel.  When  I  found  her  gone  every- 
thing was  thrown  out  of  my  mind— dates — all 
save  the  fact  that  she  had  deserted  me.  So  you 
see  for  my  own  foolish  haste  I  have  endured  years 
of  torment.     But  now  congratulate  me.*' 

"  I  do  with  my  whole  heart,  my  dear  fellow. 
And  wiien  is  this  long-deferred  wedding  to  come 
off  r 

"  Very  soon  ;  and  you  will  have  to  act  as  best 
man — no  one  else  will  do." 

"With  pleasure." 

So  we  sat  on  into  the  small  hours  of  the  morn- 
ing, talking  things  over. 

Early  next  day  another  stroke  of  good  fortune, 
as  it  appeared,  befell  my  friend.  An  officer  of 
the  peace  reported  that  the  efforts  of  the  law  had 
been  at  last  crowned  with  success.  The  long- 
missing  Gabriela  Zahara  was  discovered,  and  even 
then  in  Salto,  under  lock  and  key.  There  was  to 
be  no  delay  in  proceeding  with  the  case.  It  had 
created  too  much  of  a  sensation  to  be  allowed  to 
rest,  now  that  the  supposed  murderess  was  found, 
and  from  tliat  instant  the  judge  was  most  busy,  re- 
calling witnesses  and  gettifig  everything  in  readi- 
ness for  the  closing  scenes  of  the  trial. 

Meanwhile  I  made  inquiries  about  the  capture. 
The  result  of  my  investigations  I  thought  best 
not  to  communicate  to  my  friend.  In  listening 
to  the  police  accounts  the  names  Lion  Inn  and 
Madrid  rang  iu  my  ears.  A  sudden,  wild  suspicion 
flashed  over  me.  What  if  Blanche  and  Gabriela 
should  prove  to  be  the  same  ?  Joan  was  too  much 


absorbed  iu  his  work  preliminary  to  the  assem-* 
bling  of  the  court  to  learn  these  details,  and  per- 
haps my  fearful  conjecture  would  prove  false. 
How  devoutly  I  hoped  that  it  might !  But  the 
hour  drew  near  which  would  decide  all.  Every- 
thing was  ready.  At  one  side  of  the  well-lighted 
courtroom  stood  a  table  on  which  was  the  box 
containing  the  skull  that  had  betrayed  the  mis- 
erable woman.  The  judge,  surrounded  by  the  of- 
ficers of  the  law,  at  length  summoned  the  ac- 
cused. 

"Let  Gabriela  Zahara,  supposed  murderess  of 
her  husband,  now  stand  forth  to  answer  the 
charge." 

Great  God  !  not  only  is  this  Gabriela  Zahara 
Blanche — she  is  my  own  fellow  traveler,  the  beau- 
tiful Alma  !  My  head  whirls  with  conflicting  emo- 
tions— surprise,  horror,  incredulity — until  I  reel, 
grasping  a  chair  to  steady  myself.  The  examina- 
tion begins. 

"  What  is  your  name  ?" 

"  Gabriela  Zahara  Romeral,"  comes  back,  in  a 
sweet,  composed  voice. 

Juan  hears  from  her  own  lips  that  Blanche, 
whom  he  thought  to  marry,  has  never  lived.  It 
steadies  him.  In  clear,  penetrating  tones  he  or- 
ders the  box  to  be  opened.  The  sexton  places  it 
iu  her  hands ;  her  eyes  fall  upon  its  contents ; 
and  then,  with  a  piercing  cry  of  terror,  she  gasps 
out,  "Alfonso  !"  and  sinks  fainting  into  a  seat. 

Guilty  !  Everyone  in  that  crowded  room  knew  it. 
I  thought  my  friend  would  be  overcome,  but  hia 
next  words  were  almost  harsh. 

"  You  recognize  the  skull  of  your  husband  ?" 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  in  a  tone  still  full  of  horror. 

"Do  you  know  that  this  recognition  is  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  your  guilt  ? — that  with  your  own 
lips  you  have  branded  yourself  a  murderess  ?" 

"  Oh,  why  should  I  seek  to  deny  it  ?"  she  cried, 
passionately.  "I  do  not  wish  to  live  any  longer, 
but  before  I  die  let  me  say  a  few  words.  I  shall 
not  ask  your  patience  long."  Juan  sat  like  a  man 
of  stone.  The  courtroom  was  peifectly  still  as 
she  went  on  :  "  It  was  my  fate  to  be  the  daughter 
of  stern,  exacting  parents,  and  I  was  forced  to 
marry  a  man  I  detested.  Perhaps  our  life  to- 
gether might  have  been  endurable  had  not  my 
husband  known,  even  before  our  marriage,  that 
I  did  not  love  him.  Now  when  I  was  powerless 
he  became  insolent,  finally  brutal.  I  could  bear 
it  no  longer,  and  left  home  to  escape  his  insults. 
While  away  I  met  one  whom  I  really  loved,  and 
would  have  married,  but  was  not  free  to  do  so. 
Again  I  returned  home,  to  the  sneers  and  mock- 
ery of  my  husband.  Then  he  died — died  for  the 
man  I  loved."  She  looked  at  Juan.  Ah  I  were 
the  audience  not  blind  they  would  have  read  that 
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look  of  adnrati*iii.  My  fricaid  wns  rboiit  to  de- 
noiinco  hiiiigtOf,  but  slio  8topj>etl  liitn.  *•  To  free 
myself  I  luul  my  IniHbtiiul  killeil.  For  this  crime 
God  nuiat  jinnisti  mo  alone,    I  wish  to  die/' 

Here  teurs  clujkcd  her  speecli.  At  a  sign  from 
the  jndge  the  jMiler  k^d  her  awjiy.  The  details  of 
tiie  seiitejK-e  I  shall  not  give.  Enough  to  siiy,  in 
this  case,  as  in  the  foregoing  eceiioe,  the  judge 
eiuiie  from  the  struggle  victorious  —  the  man 
wa:s  criislied. 

IV. 

It  \vu!*  the  day  sot  for  the  cxectitioii,  and  a 
throng  uiis  awaiting  \\\^  departure  of  the  doomed 
woman  from  the  jaih  Juan  had  gone  away  im- 
mediately after  lier  condemnation,  asking  me  to 
remain  en  hand  in  eaee  she  cles*red  anything. 

She  carne  at  last,  I  conld  scarcely  recognize 
tho  woman  I  had  known,  so  changed  Inid  she  be- 
come ifi  the  few  days  of  confinement.  As  she 
passed  I  drew  close  and  asked  if  there  was  any- 
thing I  might  do.  8!ie  tnrnod  her  faded  eyes, 
and  recognizing  me,  asked  leave  of  the  confessor 
to  speak  to  me  a  moment.     He  assented. 

*'  Where  is  he  Y'  she  asked,  softly. 


**Jnaii  has  been  gono  twenty  day**,  but  wliere  I 
do  not  know,*' 

**  May  God  make  him  hapjty  \  Ask  him,  wlien 
you  see  him,  to  forgive  me.  Tell  him  I  lovehiriK 
thongli  I  die  for  this  love,     (iood-by." 

»She  was  weeping.  Togetlier  we  approached 
the  scafiToId,  ami  there  parted. 

At  this  moment  there  was  a  sudden  outcry.  I 
saw  some  one  spring  from  a  horse  and  rufh 
through  the  encircling  crowd  of  people  with  a 
paper.  It  was  Juan,  haggard,  dusty  and  travel- 
worn »  hut  hearing  with  him  a  juecjons  docu- 
ment—Gahriela*8  pardon.  Accompanied  by  sev- 
eral officers,  he  hurried  to  the  foot  of  the  scaf- 
fold. Gabriela  was  already  several  steps  up,  but 
at  the  sudden  commotion  paused,  and  seeing 
her  lover  hnfding  the  paper  toward  her,  under- 
stood its  meaning.  It  was  too  late.  With  out- 
stretched liand  she  murmured,  '*God  bless  you  V* 
and  tlien,  overcome  with  a  mighty  revulsion  of 
feeling,  sank  fainting  into  the  arms  of  the  priest. 
She  never  regained  consciousness.  Her  system, 
overstniined  by  excitement,  had  given  away,  and 
she  died  truly  a  victim  to  her  own  passioT:s, 
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It  is  not  often  in  these  days  of  exploration, 
when  the  uttermost  part  of  the  earth  has  been 
visited,  written  about  and  brought  under  the 
search  light  of  scientific  investigation,  that  we  find 
a  spot  where  man  still  exists  in  his  primeval  state, 
living  as  did  his  forefathers  in  the  days  when  the 
world  was  young,  utiing  the  same  weapons,  seek- 
ing his  food  abroad,  and  finding  shelter  from  the 
elements  after  the  manner  of  tlie  beasts  of  the 
field,  in  caves  and  hollow  trees ;  devoid  of  any 
trading  instinct,  and  consequently  unable  to  raise 
himself  above  his  primitive  condition,  and  con- 
tinuing from  past  to  present  unchanged  and  un- 
changeable. 

Yet,  nevertheless,  in  the  Island  of  Ceylon  there 
exists  a  race  of  men*  called  Veddahs,  whose  habits 
and  characteristics  take  us  back  to  tliose  far-dis- 
tant prehistoric  times  of  which  through  geo- 
logical research  wo  obtain  but  an  occasional 
glimpse. 

The  existence  of  tins  most  interesting  race  is 
well  known  in  the  island,  yet  owing  to  their 
extreme  timidity,  shunning  all  intercourse  with 
the  rest  of  tlie  world,  and  to  the  fact  that  they 
live  in  a  region  of  almost  impenetrable  forest,  but 
very  little  has  ever  been  learned  about  them. 


The  great  barrier  to  their  beijig  civilized  — I 
might  almost  say  tamed  —  is  their  language, 
which,  being  distinct  from  any  of  the  tongues 
8[)oken  in  the  country,  reudera  communication 
extremely  diflicnlt. 

Some  forty  years  ago  a  clergyman  of  tlie 
Church  of  England,  the  Itev.  Samuel  Nicholas, 
made  a  great  effort  to  reach  them,  and  partially 
succeeded.  His  mode  of  approaching  them  was 
most  extraordinary,  and  certainly  unique  in  the 
annals  of  missionary  enterprise,  and  could  only 
be  adopted  by  a  native  of  tlie  country,  as  he  him- 
self was.  Penetrating  into  tlie  region  which  they 
inhabited,  he  stripped  liimself  naked,  and  trust- 
ing to  his  color,  wandered  about  until  he  came 
upon  them,  and  in  spite  of  their  threatening  gest- 
ures and  drawn  bows  went  to  them  with  out- 
stretched arms  in  token  of  peace  and  good  will. 
His  ruse  succeeded,  and  after  much  difficulty  he 
persuaded  two  or  three  faniiiica  to  accompany 
him  to  the  edge  of  the  settiement,  where,  with 
suitable  presents  and  kindly  treatment,  their  sus- 
picions were  removed,  and  being  given  a  hut  and 
a  bit  of  garden,  they  abandoned  their  nomadic 
life  and  endeavored  to  imitate  the  customs  oi 
their  neighbors.     Still,  as  may  be  supposed,  the 
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SMOKINO   A  BEES*  KH19T, 

oM  itistinct  waa  not  to  bo  enidicated  tlius  easily, 
and  althoogU  the  womoii  planted  yams  and  eiigar 
cane,  the  men  relied  as  before  on  the  produce  of 
tlie  chase  for  food.  Tlie  eliiidren,  howaverj  were 
Diore  rccoticikd  to  their  new  surroundings,  and 
to-day  lead  a  lialf-tamed  existence,  Tlieao  are 
known  as  village  A'eddahs,  and  are  trotted  out  lor 
ingpection  when  any  visitor  of  distinction  happens 
to  come  that  way  ;  but  tlsey  are  very  dilTerent  to 
the  true  jungle  ^^nldahs,  of  Avbom  many  yet  re- 
main. 

I  found  myself  some  years  ago  visiting  the  cast- 
era  province  of  Ceylon,  and  beiitg  desirous  of 
Bhooting   some    peafowl,    persuaded    my    friend 

¥ ,  witli  whom  I  was  staying,  to  accompany 

nio  on  a  trip  into  a  distant  part  of  the  Wanni', 
AS  the  wilder  parts  of  the  country  are  thereabouts 
called^  where  these  beautiful  though  wary  birda 
were  eaid  to  abound.     Wo  set  ont  with  a  light 


bnllock  cart  containing  a  few  neces- 
saries in  the  way  of  provisions,  not 
in  any  great  quantity,  for  wo  knew 
that  wo  could  easily  shoot  enough 
food  with  our  guns,  aa  small  game 
was  very  abundant.  Accordingly, 
early  one  morning  we  started  from 
our  cool  and  spaciouB  bungalow, 
picturesquely  situated  in  a  grove  of 
cork  trees  on  tlje  Boashoru,  leaving 
behind  ua  the  comforts  of  Bhady 
verandas  and  cool  baths  for  the 
intense  heat  and  hard  work  which 
we  knew  lay  before  tie.  We  took 
with  us  in  addition  to  the  bullock 
driver  a  lad  called  Ramen,  who  w:is 
to  cook  and  generally  look  after  tlie 
camp,  and  with  a  plentiful  supply 
of  cai-tridgea  we  thought  that  we 
should  have  some  fair  sport  of  one 
description  or  another. 

Our  progress,  though  steady,  was 
necessarily   slow,    as    the    ordinary 
pace  of  cart  bullocks  is  only  about 
two  and  a  half  miles  an  hour.    How- 
ever, we  walked  ahead,  diverg- 
ing  from    the    path    whenever 
anything  tempted  us,  knowing 
well  we  could  easily  catch   up 
V      again, 

'*'  '\        After   leaving    the   cocoanut 
estate  and  neighboring  bazaar 
behind  us  our  road  lay  throtigh 
a  low  swampy  country,  with  here 
and  there  stretches  of  water  reflect- 
ing the  sunlight  with  intense  brill- 
iancy.    Wherever   the  water  shal- 
lowed we  would  see  a  *'  kokka,''  or 
crane,  standing  on  one  leg,  apparently  asleep,  but 
nevertheless  keeping  a  sharp  lookout  for  a  passing 
fish,  now  and  again  uncoiling  its  long  neck  like 
a  watch   Bpring,  darting   its  sharp  bill   into  the 
w*ater,  and  if  successful  jerking  its  capture  into 
the  air,  catching  it  again   headforemost  with  a 
snap,  and   then  slowly  swallowing  it,  would  re- 
sumo  its  former  attitude. 

On  the  mud  hanks  loathsome  alligators  sprawled 
in  tlie  Bun,  often  open-mouthed  and  with  closed 
eyes,  apparently  quite  oblivions  of  all  around 
them,  though  if  we  exposed  ourselves  or  at- 
tempted to  approach  within  easy  range  they 
showed  themselves  to  bo  thoroughly  on  the  (pii 
vive.  Occasionally  wo  would  come  npon  one  un- 
awares, floating  in  some  reedy  pool,  and  test  our 
skill  by  shooting  at  the  fatal  spot  at  the  back  of 
the  skull  ;  and  great  was  the  feeling  of  satisfaction 
in  giving  one  of  these  scaly  monsters  its  quietus. 
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Before  long  we  passed  the  last  piitcli  of  nm~ 
uioc  mid  padily,  and  entered  an  expanse  of  low 
thorny  junglo  which  seemed  to  simt  ns  com- 
pletely in,  cxcliiding^  tlie  faintest  breath  of  air. 
Occasionally  wo  woukl  come  up  to  a  tall  tree, 
fi'om  wliich  we  were  sure  to  startle  a  flock  of  par- 
oquets, which  would  dart  oS  Bcrcaniin^,  and 
flashing  like  jewels  in  tlie  snn.  Strange  aa  it  may 
sound,  tliese  birds  are  capital  eating*  and  niado 
into  cnrrj  are  not  to  be  despised.  They  fly  with 
wonderful  velocity,  resembling  very  much  the 
swift  in  their  modo  of  flight,  and  anyone  who 
lias  attempted  to  bring  down  one  of  the  latter 
will  readily  understand  that  paroquets  stand  but 
little  chanco  of  being  externiinateLl,  thongh  it 
must  be  confessed  that  in  the  present  instance 
we  "  i)otted "  a  good  many  when  wo  got  the 
chance. 

Hereabouts  every  li^'ing  creature  seemed  to  bo 
vested  by  nature  with  brilliant  colors.  Not  an 
insect  hut  reflected  the  aim's  rays  from  a  jeweled 
wing  or  body,  and  tlie  butterflies  and  reptiles 
wliich  abounded  all  bore  the^stamp  of  tlie  prod- 
igality of  color  so  characteristic  of  tropical  life. 
Even  the  wild  pigeons  partook  of  the  gorgeous 
surroundings,  and  when  I  look  over  my  e ketch- 
hook  I  wonder  that  wo  contd  ever  have  sliot  such 
beautifnl  birds.  Gr- 
unge, lilac  and  emer- 
ald   green    were    tlie 

prevailing   tints,  and  \ 

it  was  difficult  to  real-  i 

ize  that  these  wero  \ 

only  a  variety  of  tlio 
soberly  clad  compan- 
ions of  our  boyhood 
that  "cooed"  in  tha 
barnyard  in  the  far- 
away northern  home. 
It  was  after  mid- 
day when  wo  reached 
o  n  r  f  i  rs  1 1 1  al  1 1  n  g  jil  ace,  sa 

the    bungalow    of    a     '    ''V 
govern  men  t  officer  ^  "^J 

who    had    charge    of  '^    ' 

the  irrigation  worka 
in  the  vicinity,  and 
very  glad  were  we  to 
throw  ourselves  at 
full  length  in  the  big 
cane  chairs  of  tha 
shady,  vine-grown 
veranda  and  slako 
our  burning  tliirsfi 
with  deep  draughts  of 
lemonade,  made  from 
limes   fresh  -  plucked 


'  >*. 


\3 


from  the  tree  that  stretched  its  leafy  boughs  be- 
tween us  and  the  sunlight. 

The  river  flowed  at  the  foot  of  the  garden  in 
front,  and  in  the  afternoon^  when  the  heat  of  the 
day  abated,  we  went  in  for  a  swim.  I  re  in  ember 
asking  our  liost,  as  we  swam  side  by  side  toward 
the  great  dam,  if  ever  he  found  alligators  here, 
for  strange  to  say  the  thought  had  not  until  then 
ocnurred  to  mo.  ^'  Oli,  yes/*  he  replied,  *'  an  odd 
one  now  and  then  !"  And  he  continued  a  steady 
breast  stroke,  aa  if  alligators  were  as  harmless  as 
minnows,  I  looked  at  him  over  my  shotilder  to 
see  if  he  were  joking,  but  as  I  could  detect  no 
sign  of  fun  about  htm  went  on  with  a  calmness 
that  I  was  far  from  feeliug,  and  asked  whether 
they  ever  carried  oil  anyone,  "Well,"  he  an- 
swered. '*  I  often  swim  liere,  and  they  haven't 
touched  mo  yet,  but  the  coolies  don^t  seem  to 
care  about  getting  into  the  water/'  We  flnished 
our  swim,  but  1  registered  a  mental  vow  to  make 
my  inquiries  beforehand  in  future  iu  this  land  of 
sanriuns. 

The  next  day  we  resumed  our  journey,  striking 
straight  into  the  heart  of  the  un traveled  country. 
Wo  loft  our  cart  and  packed  our  belongings  upon 
the  backs  of  four  bullocks^"  tavalama  '*  they.call 
them   there — and  then  followed   a  village   path 


^^ 


^ 
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which  led  us  through  a  heantifnl  parklike  conn- 
try,  where  clumps  of  trees  and  rich  pastures  de- 
lighted the  eye.  Here  and  there  at  long  inter- 
Ytds  wo  came  upon  a  little  village,  and  the  sleek, 
rounded  cattle  showed  us  how  admirably  this  laud 
would  carry  stock  if  only  properly  managed. 

AVe  were  now,  about  three  in  the  afternoon  on 
the  third  day,  ready  to  start  again,  after  our  mid- 
day meal,  and  from  the  look  of  the  country  fully 
expected  to  strike  some  game  before  long.  Of 
course  we  kept  a  sharp  lookout,  but  it  was  Ka- 
men's  quick  eye  that  first  detected  a  peacock. 
"Uutha,  lya  !  Myal  !  Myal  !'*  (There,  sir  !  A 
peacock  !  A  peacock  !)  he  suddenly  cried,  and 
straining  our  eyes,  we  saw  something  flying  be- 
tween two  clumps  of  dead  trees  about  half  a  mile 
off.  At  that  distance  it  looked  like  a  bit  of  ribbon 
floating  on  the  breeze,  for  one  of  these  birds  in 
flight  is  as  ungraceful  an  object  as  anyone  could 
imagine.  The  comparatively  short  wings,  and 
the  immensely  long  tail  that  flaps  up  and  down, 
deprive  it  of  anything  like  beauty  ;  but  let  it 
once  reach  a  commandiug  point  and  spread  and 
preen  its  feathers,  and  it  redeems  at  once  its  rep- 
utation, and  establishes  its  claim  to  the  title 
conferred  upon  it  by  the  ancients,  the  "  Bird  of 
Jupiter." 

We  then  proceeded  to  approach  the  trees  be- 
hind which  we  had  seen  the  peacock  disappear, 
and  keeping  well  out  of  sight,  we  managed  to  get 
close  up.  Then  we  separated,  each  to  do  his  best 
to  bag  the  bird.  I  entered  the  clump,  which  cov- 
ered two  or  three  acres,  and  once  well  into  it 
could  see  well  enough,  as  the  undergrowth  was 
sparse,  and  the  big  trees  almost  devoid  of  foliage 
until  their  crowns  were  reached.  Underfoot  a 
loose  soil,  carpeted  with  dead  leaves,  made  walk- 
ing pleasant  and  almost  noiseless,  and  I  began  to 
wish  that  we  were  after  something  bigger.  How- 
ever, moving  carefully  and  avoiding  dead  sticks 
or  creepers,  I  kept  on,  and  straining  my  sight, 
scanned  the  leafy  covering  overhead,  expecting 
to  see  without  difficulty  so  big  a  bird  as  the  one 
we  were  after.  I  had  gone  some  distance,  when 
suddenly  I  heard  a  sound  like  a  squawk  of  a 
turkey,  and  stopping  dead  short;  turned  toward 
it.  Then  I  saw  that  I  had  passed  almost  beneath 
the  tree  whereon  the  peacock  sat.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  my  movements  had  been  unperceived, 
as  otherwise  it  would  at  once  have  flown,  for 
there  is  no  shyer  bird  than  the  peacock ;  but  it 
was  busy  sunning  itself  on  a  dead  bough  and  had 
not  observed  mo.  I  would  have  fired  from  where 
I  was  standing,  but  the  creepers  and  leaves  which 
were  intervening  rendered  it  exceedingly  un- 
likely that  my  bullet  would  not  be  deflected  from 
its  course,  so  I  prepared  to    retrace  my  steps. 


when  just  at  that  moment  I  caught  sight  of  F , 

almost  beneath  the  tree,  raising  his  gun.  There 
came  a  report,  and  crash  !  through  the  bougha 
came  the  splendid  cock.  We  were  both  using 
No.  12  smoothbores,  with  shot  or  ball  cartridges 
as  occasion  demanded,  and  the  big  spherical  bul- 
let had  gone  right  through  the  body,  killing  it  \\t 
once.  It  was  a  very  fair  specimen,  though  the 
tail  plumes  were  somewhat  worn,  the  result 
doubtless  of  passing  through  jungle  in  its  flight. 
I  often  noticed  subsequently  that  the  majority 
of  the  cocks  were  defective  in  this  respect,  and 
were  not  nearly  as  well  feathered  in  a  state  of 
nature  as  many  birds  I  had  seen  in  England  iu 
private  grounds. 

Sending  Ramen  hack  with  the  bird  to  camp, 
we  lit  our  pipes,  determined  to  have  a  turn  round 
with  our  guns. 

We  strolled  on  for  some  time,  keeping  outside 
of  the  clumps  of  jungle,  heading  toward  some 
rising  ground  we  had  noticed  some  distance  off. 
When  we  reached  this  we  found  that,  although  of 
no  great  elevation,  it  gave  us  a  prospect  of  an  ex- 
panse of  country  similar  in  character  to  that  we 
were  in,  and  that  apparently  some  twelve  or  fif- 
teen miles  away  a  rocky  hill  reared  its  almost  ver- 
tical form  above  a  dense  forest.  Our  host  of  the 
preceding  day  had  told  us  to  look  out  for  this — 
Elephant  Hock  he  had  named  it,  from  its  shape 
— and  added  that  he  had  heard  from  some  hunt- 
ers that  a  wandering  party  of  Veddahs  had  taken 
to  the  locality,  though  how  long  they  would  re- 
main there  no  man  might  say. 

**  If  you  are  lucky,"  he  said  to  me,  '*  you  may 
get  a  glimpse  of  this  primeval  race,  but  they  are 
very  likely  to  retire  from  the  vicinity  at  your  ap- 
proach without  ever  letting  you  suspect  their 
presence." 

Studying  the  lay  of  the  land,  we  saw  that,  by 
following  the  course  of  a  stream  we  could  see  like 
a  silver  thread  below  us,  we  should  probably  reach 
the  Rock  mentioned  in  a  couple  of  days*  easy 
travel. 

Having  determined  on  this,  we  started  again, 
and  watched  once  more  for  peafowl,  but  luck 
was  against  us.  There  was  evidently  game  about, 
as  here  and  there  we  would  come  upon  tracks  of 
spotted  deer,  and  once  in  the  sandy  bed  of  a 
stream  were  the  curious-looking  footprints  of 
a  bear.  Anyone  who  did  not  know  what  it  was 
would  almost  think  it  was  a  misshapen  human 
foot,  such  a  one  as  Caliban  probably  possessed  in 
the  enchanted  island  of  Prospero.  However,  we 
were  not  hunting  bears  that  afternoon,  and  as 
the  animal  had  disappeared  into  an  impenetrable 
jungle  of  cane  we  did  not  attempt  to  follow. 

This  same  rattan  jungle  is  the  most  diflQcult  of 
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aiiv  ta  penetrate  when  it  grows  at  :ill  densely. 
Being  a  trailer,  it  throws  out  long  tentacles  which 
Beciire  a  hold  on  a  branch,  or  trunk,  or  anything 
to  help  on  the  growing  stem,  which  thna  bujv 
]iorted  raipidly  pushes  its  way  ouward.  The  cano 
itself,  except  it  be  an  old  one — in  which  case  the 
outer  covering  falls — is  protected  by  a  sheathing, 
and  at  each  joint  with  a  most  formidable  array  of 
mg  thorns,  shaped  and  pointed  like  a  doctorV 
meet,  and  just  about  as  sharp,  as  anyone  knows 
who  has  con»e  into  contact  with  them.  But  bad 
as  they  are,  tlie  tentacles  are  incomparably  worse. 
They  are  from  three  to  five  feet  in  length,  and 
are  armed  wit!i  a  row  of  hook  like  thorns^  set  to- 
gether like  the  teeth  of  a  saw,  and  will  tear  open 
your  hand  or  face,  and  riji  nj)  the  strongest  fab- 
ric you  may  wear  without  the  slightest  difllculty. 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  people  give  cane 
jungle  a  wide  berth,  ami  nt*ver  enter  it  unless 
obliged  to.  !  can  acarctdy  imagine  that  the  cele- 
brated ^*  wait-ft-hit  "  thorn  of  South  Africa  could 
be  worse. 

We  presently  approached  a  bit  of  open  forest, 
when  we  heaid  the  cry  of  a  jungle  cock.  As  this 
is  undoubtedly  the  original  stock  from  which  all 
domesticated  varieties  have  lieeu  reared,  it  would 
seem  natural  to  suppose  that  there  would  be  some 
similarity  in  the  cry  of  the  wild  l»ird  witli  tluit  of 
its  civilized  descendant.  But  it  is  not  so.  The 
Jungle  cock  says,  with  at  most,  human  distinctness, 
"Ho  !  George  Joyce  !''  the  first  tivo  words  being 
upon  the  same  note,  the  last  being  raised  about 
three  semitones.  We  stood  perfectly  still,  and 
waited  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  as  it  is  al- 
Tuost  impossible  to  get  jungle  fowl  by  approach- 
ing thenir  they  are  so  cunning  and  wary  ;  the 
only  plan  is  to  let  them  approach  you,  unless,  of 
course,  you  come  upon  them  unexpectedly,  when 
they  will  rise  like  pheasants  with  a  whir  that,  if 
you  are  not  prepared,  will  put  you  rii^'lit  off  your 
shot.  So  wc  remained  for  some  little  while  mo- 
tionless, until  at  length  we  could  tell  by  the 
scratching  that  there  were  severiil  birds  together 
and  close  by,  and  jumping  suddenly  itito  sight, 
we  put  up  three,  two  c<>cks  and  a  hen.  One  fell 
dead,  and  a  second,  being  winged,  got  into  the 
scrub,  and  was  only  recovereil  after  some  very 
chfse  hunting*  They  were  handsome  birds,  very 
like  the  Black  Game  variety,  and  vvell  armetl. 
One,  an  old  bird,  was  terribly  tough,  but  the 
other,  a  younger  one,  was  very  good. 

We  got  back  to  camp  before  dark,  and  devoted 
the  remaining  daylight  to  the  skinning  of  the 
peacock,  for  in  the  intense  heat  it  was  impossible 
to  keep  game  for  any  length  of  time  without  it 
becoming  putrid.  The  moon  exercises  a  peculiar 
iufluenoe  over  meat,  wliicb  bung  withiu  its  rays 


at  once  becomes  tainted.    It  would  be  interesting 
to  know  the  cause  of  this. 

We  had  provided  ourselves  with  certain  pre* 
servatives  in  antici|nvtion  of  securing  skins,  and 
with  arsenical  soap  and  alum  managed  fairly 
well.  It  was  very  annoying,  however,  to  lose 
specimens  by  the  multitude  of  ants  and  other 
creeping  things  that  abounded.  They  set-med  to 
scent  out  food  wherever  it  might  be  placed,  and 
nothing  seemed  to  be  beyond  their  reach*  They 
would  even  find  tlieir  way  from  a  branch  of  a 
tree  down  a  piece  of  twine  to  whatever  might  be 
suspended  by  it.  Poison,  and  deadly  poisou  at 
that,  was  the  only  remedy  which  proved  ef- 
fectual. 

As  may  be  supposed  in  such  a  land,  we  our- 
selves suffered  not  a  little  from  the  attacks  of  in- 
sects, and  it  was  only  by  being  continually  upon 
the  watch  that  wo  escaped  several  very  unpleasant 
encounters  ;  but  habit  becomes  secoiul  nature,  and 
the  traveler  accustomed  to  expect  and  to  Gnd 
centipedes  and  scorpions,  not  to  mention  snakes, 
in  every  conceivable  place,  not  unuaturnlly  exam- 
ines everything  with  suspicion — shaking  otit  his 
boots  before  putting  tlicm  on,  lest  there  should 
be  something  lurking  within  them  :  flipping  his 
handkerchief  before  putting  it  to  his  nose,  for 
fear  it  sliould  harbor  some  stinging  ant ;  looking 
within  his  liat  for  a  lizard,  under  his  pillow  for  ft 
snake,  and  exercising  a  watchfulness  which,  es- 
sential in  the  jungle,  sounds  absurd  and  exag- 
gerated in  our  temperate  climes. 

The  next  morning  at  the  tirst  streak  of  dawn 
we  were  awake  and  camp  was  struck,  and  after 
a  cup  of  ciitTee  and  a  biscuit  we  pursued  our  way. 
Very  lovely  was  the  country  we  passed  through, 
and  as  the  sun  rose  ami  all  nature  began  to 
awaken  the  quiet  which  had  hitherto  reigned 
gave  I  dace  to  the  screuming  of  parrots,  the  chat- 
terin;^*^  of  monkeys  and  the  titonsand  and  ono 
8t>n lids  nf  tro])icid  bird  and  insect  life. 

Following  the  route  we  had  decided  upon,  the 
following  day  we  reached  the  bank  of  the  stream 
that  we  had  seen  about  noun,  and  there  prepared 
for  our  midday  meal,  for  \vhicli  we  had  shot  a 
supply  f>f  pigeov.s  and  tloves,  which  were  quickly 
converted  into  a  fragrant  curry  by  the  ekiHful 
Ifamen.  We  bjid  taken  the  precaution  of  bring- 
ing a  couple  of  hammocks  with  us,  and  although 
it  is  far  from  wlvisable  to  trust  to  the  shelter  of  a 
tree,  for  reason  of  the  small  life  concealed  within 
its  branches,  we  nevertheless  found  a  pleasant 
spot  where  we  swung  at  our  ease  in  the  gentle 
breeise,  smoking  our  postprandial  pipes. 

We  were  thus  engaged  for  some  time,  for  we 
had  no  intention  of  starting  again  until  the  sun 
began  to  lose  some  of  its  power,  and  as  we  mad& 
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little  or  no  sound  wo  watched  with  interest  the 
small  animals  which  moved  about  on  the  river 
banks  and  among  the  trees.  On  the  far  side  was 
a  dense  mass  of  forest,  and  near  the  water^s  edge, 
emerging  from  this  wall  of  verdure,  was  a  great 
rock,  some  twenty  or  thirty  feet  high,  half  over- 
grown with  creepers  and  moss.  Presently  I  no- 
ticed that  F ,  who  was  gazing  idly  across  at  the 

scene,  became  suddenly  attentive,  and  whispered 
to  me  to  watch  the  rock.  Expecting  that  he  liad 
caught  sight  of  some  animal,  I  turned  my  head 
quickly,  reaching  as  I  did  so  for  my  gun,  which 
leaned  against  the  trunk  of  a  tree  close  at  hand. 
We  were  a  good  eighty  yards  off,  but  I  thought 
it  was  worth  a  shot. 

Looking  closely,  I  failed  to  see  anything,  and 

said  so  to  F ,  who  declared  that  he  had  seen 

something  peer  out  of  the  bushes.    "  What  was  it 

like  n  asked.   ''Hanged  if  I  know," said  F . 

"  Looked  like  a  bear  or  a  monkey.  There — do 
you  see  it  ?     Look  !" 

Sure  enough,  there  was  something  on  the  rock, 
but  at  that  distance  it  was  impossible  to  say  what 
it  was.  It  had  the  appearance  of  some  shaggy- 
headed  beast  looking  at  us.  "Suppose  I  try  a 
shot  ?"I  said,,  and  suiting  the  action  to  the  word, 

raised  my  gun  to  my  shoulder.     Suddenly  F 

who  had  been  staring  with  his  hands  shading  his 
eyes,  cried  :  "  Don't  shoot !  By  Jove,  it's  a  man  I 
But  what  an  object !    It  must  be  a  Veddah  !" 

This  was  what  it  was.  It  had  emerged  from 
the  jungle  under  the  shade  of  the  rock,  crouch- 
ing against  it  for  concealment  like  any  animal, 
evidently  not  suspecting  that  we  were  watching 
it.  Its  curiosity  was  excited,  and  the  desire  to 
know  what  or  who  those  strange  beings  were 
seated  on  things  that  swung  in  the  air  animated 
it  and  drew  it  from  its  leafy  haunt.  Then,  per- 
haps overhearing  F 's  exclamation,  it  stood 

up,  and  in  a  moment  was  lost  to  view.  The 
glimpse  we  had  had  of  it  was  but  momentary, 
and  all  we  could  say  was  that  it  was  a  little  man 
with  a  great  shock  of  hair. 

We  were,  of  course,  very  much  interested  in 
what  we  had  seen,  and  called  Ramen  in  order  to 
find  out  whether  it  would  not  be  possible  to  get 
the  man  over  to  our  camp.  Telling  him  of  the 
occurrence  and  our  wishes,  he  said  that  if  there 
was  a  village  Veddah  amongst  the  jungle  on  the 
other  side  he  could  get  him  over,  as  he  had  met 
some  of  those  people  before,  and  knew  how  to 
manage  them.  Presently  we  saw  him  go  up  the 
stream  some  distance,  and  after  a  time  heard 
him  utter  a  low  call,  which  might,  under  other 
circamstances,  pass  for  the  cry  of  an  animal. 
THh  he  repeated  at  intervals,  and  then  all  sounds 
td,  aad  we  began  to  think  lie  had  given  up 


the  attempt.  But  in  about  half  an  hour  we  saw 
him  coming  up  to  us  with  a  very  pleased  expres- 
sion of  countenance,  with  the  announcement 
that  he  had  induced  this  man  we  had  seen  to 
cross  the  river,  and  ho  was  now  eating  some  palm 
sugar  he  had  given  him,  and  he  thought  he 
could  get  him  up  to  the  camp  in  a  little  while, 
lie  was  a  village  Veddah  (said  Ramen),  and  al- 
though very  shy  and  timid,  would  be  tractable 
enough.  So  back  he  went,  whilst  wo  proceeded 
to  rummage  out  something  to  give  our  captive ; 
for,  anticipating  having  to  trade  with  out-of-the- 
way  villages,  wo  had  provided  ourselves  with  a 
few  odds  and  ends  in  the  way  of  beads,  knives, 
and  such  things  that  might  bring  us  full  value 
in  such  necessaries  as  we  might  want  to  pur- 
chase. Wc  recognized  that  if  we  could  ingratiate 
ourselves  with  this  Veddah  we  should  probably  be 
able  to  gratify  our  desire  to  see  something  more 
of  his  people  ;  so  selecting  a  large  bunch  of  glis- 
tening beads,  a  circular  mirror  and  a  sheath  knife, 
we  returned  to  our  hammocks  and  waited. 

After  a  little  while  we  saw  Ramen  coming  back, 
coaxing  his  companion  as  one  would  a  child  ;  and 
at  length  they  stood  beside  us,  the  Veddah  shyly 
keeping  behind  the  trunk  of  a  tree  close  by.  He 
could  speak  a  little  Tamil,  the  language  of  that 
part  of  the  country,  and  as  Ramen  understood 
something  of  his  own  peculiar  guttural  tongue, 
they  managed  to  get  along  pretty  well. 

Without  appearing  to  be  too  inquisitive  we 
managed  to  get  a  pretty  good  idea  of  what  our 
visitor  was  like,  and  we  felt  that  we  were  looking 
at  a  relic  of  the  primeval  days  **  when  the  world 
was  young."  Certainly  he  was  a  curious  object. 
In  color  almost  black,  with  grayish  scratches 
all  over,  where  thorns  and  twigs  had  come  into 
contact  with  his  skin  ;  and  a  great  shaggy  mass 
of  hair  that  overhung  his  eyes  and  neck,  and  that 
evidently  never  had  been  touched  with  anything 
serving  the  purpose  of  a  comb,  and  which  now  it 
would  be  impossible  to  separate  in  any  way,  so 
matted  Avas  it  with  filthy  accumulations.  His 
eyes  were  those  of  an  animal,  bright,  restless  and 
suspicious ;  never  for  a  moment  still  or  [restful, 
but  continually  gazing  from  one  thing  to  an- 
other, under  heavy  overhanging  brows.  The  lips 
were  full,  the  lower  one  projecting  somewhat.  A 
few  scanty  hairs  grew  upon  the  chin,  and  a  strag- 
gling mustache  showed  him  to  bo  a  full-grown 
man.  In  height  he  was  barely  five  feet,  and  looked 
even  less  as  he  walked  with  a  stoop  and  projec- 
tion of  the  head,  as  if  he  were  forever  gazing  at  a 
track  of  some  animal  in  front  of  him. 

Our  first  effort  was  to  put  him  at  his  ease,  and 
so  we  presented  him  with  the  glass  beads,  which 
glistened  like  rubies  and  emeralds  iu  the  sun ;  but 
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►se  he  took  witliatit  exhibiting  any  change  in 
}  babifcual  sullen  h^ok  of  bis  fuce.  All  be  iJid 
s  to  give  H  short  gnint,  which  wo  might  iiiter- 
dt  ae  we  liked.  Then  we  tried  to  get  a  little  in- 
rmatiou  out  of  him,  but  wben  we  asked  about 
e  others  of  bis  tribe  be  cither  woiiltl  not  or 
mid  not  UTulerstand. 

At  this  efcago  the  mirror  was  produced,  and  be 
lemed  nrnch  interested  in  it,  tnrning  it  qnickly 
)  look  at  the  back,  jtist  as  a  monkey  would. 
When  asked  about  game  he  nodded  that  there 
m  plenty,  and  when  asked  if  lie  knew  what  tlie 
in  wasj  said  "Yes;  be  hud  seen  one  before  and 


to  the  nortbwoat,  in  the  direction  of  the  Elephant 
Rock,  wbicli  we  cookl  dimly  discern  through  the 
afternoon  haze  ;  and  when  we  told  him  we  were 
traveling  in  that  direction,  nodded  approvingly, 
and  after  a  little  while  disappeared  whence  he 
came,  though  not  nntil  Ramen  bad  told  him  we 
wanted  to  see  his  people* 

The  next  day  we  traveled  steadily  on  through  a 
somewhat  rougher  country,  the  open  spaces  being 
fewer  and  the  acruh  thicker.  We  were  evidently 
getting  to  tlie  edge  of  the  heavy  forest  which  we 
had  seen  in  the  distance,  and  hourly  the  big  Ele* 
phant  Rock  loomed  up  bigger  than  over» 
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ATTACKED   BT  A   WILD  BOW. 


hoard  it  speak  " — presumably  in  the  hands  of  some 
native  hunter.  Some  fruit  was  given  him,  which, 
however*  he  would  not  eat  in  our  presence ;  and 
finally  wc  produced  the  fihcatli  knife,  an  ordinary 
cheap  one  such  ns  sailors  carry  in  their  belts.  At 
the  sight  of  this  he  appeared  to  waken  np,  and 
exhibited  for  the  first  time  sonic  interest  in 
what  was  going  on.  When  it  was  given  to  liim 
he  was  evidently  nineli  pleased  and  uttered  some 
imintelligible  expression  of  tlianks,  whilst  his 
brigbtcnc'd  eye  showed  tliat  we  had  made  a  favor- 
able impression  npon  him. 

We  asked  him  where  he  lived,  and  he  pointed 


About  an  hour  before  sundown  we  readied  a 
sni table  spot  for  a  camp,  beside  a  stream  with 
clean,  sandy  banks,  where  on  n  grassy  knoll  our 
tent  was  pitched  and  preparations  made  for  the 

night.     F and  I  bad  returned  from  a  bath 

in  the  stream,  when  to  our  surprise  we  found  onr 
Ycddab  standing  talking  to  Ramen.  The  knife 
we  had  given  him  was  bound  round  bis  waist  by 
a  strip  of  deer  bide,  and  in  his  hand  he  carried  a 
bow  as  big  as  himself. 

When  be  saw  us  ho  seemed  inclined  to  retire, 
but  a  few  words  set  him  at  his  ease,  and  we  then 
saw  that  he  had  brought  in  a  fine  spotted  deer. 
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which  he  could  but  recently  have  shot,  as  ft  was 
yet  quite  fresh.  We  mnimged  to  elicit  from  him 
that  he  had  got  it  from  a  herd  not  very  far  away. 

We  naturally  looked  with  a  keen  interest  at  his 
weapons.  The  bow  was  immensely  powerful  and 
as  thick  in  the  middle  as  a  man's  wrist ;  and  an 
attempt  at  drawing  an  arrow  to  the  ear  after  the 
fashion  of  Robin  Hood  compelled  ns  to  acknowl- 
edge our  lack  of  muscle.  The  Veddali,  who  had 
been  watching  us,  shook  his  head,  and  taking  the 
bow,  sat  down  on  the  ground,  and  using  the 
broad  part  of  his  foot  to  push  the  bow  from  him, 
took  the  string  in  the  forefingers  and  thumb  of 
both  hands,  and  thus  holding  it  apparently  level 
to  his  nose,  leaned  back,  at  the  same  time 
straightening  his  \Qg,  Then  we  saw  how  it  was 
that  this  bow,  mighty  as  the  Magic  Bow  of 
iriysses,  might  be  bent  by  this  little  man,  and  we 
wondered  how  it  was  possible  to  take  correct  aim  ; 
bat  presently  at  our  request  he  aimed  at  a  piece 
of  newspaper  the  size  of  a  handkerchief,  some 
forty  yards  off,  and  the  whiz  of  the  arrow  as  it 
sped  on  its  way  showed  the  power  of  its  ilight. 
He  did  not  seem  to  pause  long  on  his  aim  or  to 
think  much  of  the  fact  of  having  pierced  the 
mark  through  the  centre.  The  arrows  were  very 
long  and  carefully  feathered,  but  the  heads  were 
simply  flat  pieces  of  iron,  and  scarcely  calcnlated, 
one  would  imagine,  to  pierce  through  anything 
of  any  thickness.  Where  this  iron  came  from  or 
how  they  forged  it  we  could  not  in  any  way  make 
out,  nor  would  our  friend  tell  ns. 

The  next  day  we  took  it  easy  and  sauntered 
around,  whilst  Ramon  cut  up  and  dried  in  the 
sun  a  good  deal  of  the  deer  which  theVeddah  had 
brought  in,  and  in  which  he  lent  a  helping  hand. 
Whilst  this  was  going  on  we  managed  to  elicit 
certain  particulnrs  as  to  his  life.  His  name,  it 
seemed,  was  The  van,  and  he  resided  usually  near 
a  village  about  three  days'  journey  to  the  south- 
east;  bnt  true  to  his  natural  instincts,  he  period- 
ically set  forth  to  rejoin  his  wilder  relatives,  with 
whose  haunts  he  seemed  to  be  quite  familiar. 
His  parents,  he  said,  had  been  induced  to  aban- 
don their  nomadic  life  ;  bwt  he  could  not  reconcile 
himself  to  the  change,  though  he  admitted  that 
in  the  rainy  season  the  house  was  better  than  the 
jungle. 

One  morning  we  told  The  van  we  wanted  to 
shoot  some  more  peacocks  and  wished  him  to 
guide  us.  By  this  time  he  had  become  quite  doc- 
ile, and  understood  our  motives  were  good,  and 
showed  himself  to  be  very  obliging.  So  taking 
up  his  bow,  which  he  carried  at  the  trail,  he 
started  out  ahead  of  us,  and  no  sooner  did  we 
enter  the  jungle  than  his  wild  nature  showed 
itself.     Every  step  he  took  was  one  of  caution ; 


he  seemed  to  walk  without  noise,  keeping  a  tree 
or  something  before  him  so  that  he  should  come 
upon  whatever  might  be  beside  it  unseen.  We 
with  our  heavy  boots  appeared  to  be  doably 
clumsy  beside  him,  and  it  was  obvious  how  ut- 
terly civilization  had  unfitted  us  for  this  sort  of 
life. 

The  jungle  here  was  very  fine  ;  huge  trees  rose 
often  fifty  feet  as  straight  as  an  arrow  without  a 
branch,  whilst  their  great  spreading  branches 
formed  a  perfect  shelter  from  the  heat  of  the 
sun.  Great  masses  of  moss,  and  creepers  with 
heavy-ficented  blossoms,  swung  above  our  heads  ; 
and  strong  was  the  temptation  often  to  stop  and 
gather  some  rare  plant  or  beautiful  flower  that 
grew  temptingly  within  reach.  Our  guide,  how- 
ever, saw  none  of  these.  He  kept  a  straight  path, 
twisting  in  and  out  like  a  lizard,  but  always  point- 
ing for  one  direction.  He  seemed  to  move  us  if 
impelled  by  some  power  that  was  hidden  from  ns, 
as  doubtless  he  was,  as  the  instinct  which  guides 
a  savage  as  it  does  an  animal  in  the  selection  of 
its  course  is  well  known. 

For  some  time  we  passed  on,  the  forest  being 
comparatively  free  of  undergrowth  and  the  walk- 
ing easy.  After  about  five  miles  of  this  work  we 
saw  a  break  in  the  trees  ahead  of  us,  and  pres- 
ently emerged  upon  the  edge  of  a  large  plain,  or 
rather  depression,  several  miles  across,  in  the  cen- 
tre of  which  glistened  the  waters  of  a  small  lake. 
Clumps  of  trees  grew  here  and  there,  and  we  felt 
at  once  that  this  was  as  good  a  spot  as  we  could 
possibly  have  come  to. 

Keeping  within  the  shelter  of  the  forest,  we 
moved  steadily  on  until  wo  saw  a  good  opportu- 
nity of  reaching  a  clump  of  trees  standing  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  away.  Here,  taking  advantage  of 
every  bit  of  cover,  Thevan  led  the  way,  and  I 
verily  believe  he  could  have  crossed  the  opeu 
quite  unseen  had  he  desired  to  ;  but  with  us,  of 
course,  it  was  different. 

Just  as  we  reached  the  bush  we  heard  a  loud 
scream  on  tlie  far  side  of  it,  which  we  at  once 
recognized  as  the  cry  of  a  peacock,  and  motioning 
us  to  remain  still,  Thtvan  wriggled  himself  ijnto 
the  jungle  and  went  off  to  reconnoitre.  In  a 
short  while  he  returne<l,  holding  up  tiiree  fingers 

to  indicate  the  number  of  birds.     F and  I 

separated,  and  guided  by  Tht'van,  I  made  my  way 
across  to  where  the  scream  sounded,  moving  as 
quietly  as  I  could.  Occasionally  I  could  hear  a 
short  cry  as  the  birds  were  exchanging  confi- 
dences, doubtless.  Presently  a  light  touch  on 
my  arm  warned  me  to  be  ready,  and  looking  up 
through  the  foliage  in  front  and  above  me,  I  saw 
something  swaying  to  and  fro,  which  at  first  I 
took  to  be  a  branch,  but  which  I  soon  recognized 
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Hd  the  drooping  tail  of  one  of  our  birds.  Giioss- 
ing  where  tho  body  ought  to  be — for  it  was  im- 
possible to  flee  it— I  fired,  and  as  I  did  bo  asecood 

report  close  by  showed  that  F hud  got  a  shot 

fts  well.  Ab  the  emoke  clenred  tiway  I  looked  up, 
iiiiii  there  wjia  tho  tail  as  before,  and  gojjig  nearer, 
1  saw  that  the  btillet  had  struck  somewhere  in 
the  neck,  and  the  bird  had  remained  canglifc  in 
the  fork  of  a  tree*  I  was  wondering  how  I  should 
get  it  down,  for  it  was  a  great  height  above  nie, 
wlien  Th6van  ran  forward  and  went  np  the  trunk 
ivicli  the  agility  of  a  nionkev,  never  stopping  nntil 
ho  reached  the  bird,  whifdi  he  disengaged  and 
dropped  to  tho  ground,  following  it  hirnsielf  in  a 
fow  jimipB  from  liiufb  to4inib.  As  I  picked  it  np 
F — —  joined  me,  carrying  a  fine  hen  which  ho 
had  bagged,  and  we  then  made  a  break  for  tlie 
open. 

As  we  once  more  emerged  into  the  eunlight 

Y ,  who  was  leading,  nttcred  an  exclamation 

and  pointed  to  a  distant  bit  of  Juuglo,  beside 
which  we  could  see  three  figures  standing  watch- 
ing, evidently  attracted  by  the  sound  of  our 
shooting,  Tht'Van,  too,  saw  them,  and  said  in 
broken  Tamil  that  he  wonld  go  to  tliein.  So  we 
fijit  down  anil  lighted  our  pipes,  and  waited  until 
he  returned. 

After  about  lialf  an  hour  he  relnrne<l,  and  said 
tliat  these  were  some  of  tlie  Veddahs  who  lived 
^\v^\v  the  FJophanr  Rock,  with  whom  he  hunted, 
ami  that  tliey  were  fitlly  auare  of  our  presence, 
and  he  would  bring  sorue  of  tht*ui  to  camp  that 
evening. 

So  we  retraced  our  steps  and  got  back  T©ry  hot 
and  tired,  and  glad  indeed  to  plunge  into  the 
cool  waters  of  the  stream. 

About  four  o'clock,  when  tlio  sun  liml  lost  much 
of  its  power,  Rarnen  camo  to  Icdl  us  that  Th('vnn 
had  coma  with  scverfil  of  bis  tribesmen,  and  vvb  at 
once  told  him  to  bring  I  hem  along.  Tliis  he  did, 
a]ul  we  at  length  saw  the  genuine  wild  Veddahs  of 
Ceylon.  They  wore  not  very  diflerent  to  tiie  man 
w*e  had  had  with  us  for  the  past  three  or  four 
days,  except  that  they  wore  more  restless  and  wild 
ill  their  looks  ;  but  a  few  suitable  presenta  soon 
made  them  appear  pleased.  They  had  brought 
with  thoni  some  fresli  honeycomb^  takcti  that 
4*ame  morning  from  a  hive  in  tho  rocks,  and  we 
were  ghul  indeed  to  get  itns  a  pleasant  change  to 
onr  fare.  There  was  but  little  conversation,  as 
even  with  the  assistance  of  Hamen  and  Tlh'vjui  it 
wai  diflicnlt  to  get  much  out  of  them.  However, 
wo  learned  that  they  were  going  to  fish  the  next 
clay  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  we 
invited  ourselves  to  the  scone.  Presently  tliey 
W(*tit  off,  looking  with  great  delight  at  the  knives 
and  things  we  had  given  them^  which  we  felt  sure 


would  have  the  effect  of  bringing  more  of  them 
upon  the  scone. 

Tho  n^xt  day  we  walked  over  to  the  scene  of 
the  fishing,  which  w^as  a  sluggish  branch  of  the 
stream,  with  an  imperceptible  current.  Here  we 
found  two  harriei'8  had  been  erected,  inclosing 
some  fifty  feet  of  the  stream,  which  was  about 
twelve  or  fifteen  feet  wide.  The  barriers  wero 
more  like  dams,  as  they  were  made  of  closely 
plaute<l  stakes,  with  grass  and  clay  between.  We 
conkl  scarcely  imagine  what  this  was  for,  but 
learned  presently. 

It  was  evident  that  one  of  the  barriers  had  been 
cortstructed  first  ami  the  fish  driven  ►up  to  it,  and 
so  inclosed  between  the  two  when  the  second  was 
erected. 

After  we  arrived  some  six  or  seven  Veddahs, 
men  n\\\\  half-grown  boys,  who  stared  at  us  half 
afraid,  behaving  as  if  ready  to  rush  back  into  the 
jungle  at  a  moment's  notice,  now  appeared,  car- 
rying brancliea  of  a  plant  wliich  we  knew  well 
enough  as  tlie  Oatura  stramonium,  and  which 
grew  commonly  enough  throughout  the  whole 
place.  These  branches — and  they  had  a  large 
quantity  of  tiieni — they  then  proceeded  to  bruise 
with  blows  of  a  sliort  bit  of  wood,  until  the  thick 
milky  jnice  exuded  in  cpiantities.  One  by  one 
these  were  thrown  into  the  water  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  iuclosure,  and  after  all  were  finishcil 
they  sat  around  on  their  haunches  and  waited* 
We  were  very  curious  to  know  now  what  was  go- 
ing to  happen,  and  we  had  not  to  wait  long,  as 
iti  a  short  while  we  Raw  a  fish  appear  at  tho  sur- 
face with  its  head  almost  exposed,  and  then  an- 
other camo  up,  followed  by  scores  of  nthcrs,  nntil 
the  surface  was  thick  with  them,  Tlie  strango 
thing  was  that  the  fish  scetned  to  be  quite  strong, 
though  htdpU^ss,  and  it  was  not  until  we  had 
caught  one  in  our  hands,  which  we  had  no  dif- 
ficulty at  all  in  doing,  that  we  discovered  the 
cause  of  this  strange  occurrence.  Tiie  fish  were 
stone  blind,  affected  by  the  juice  of  the  datura, 
and  in  their  sudden  darkness  sought  instinctively 
tho  surface  of  the  water,  which  they  naturally  as- 
sociated with  ligiit.  Hero  the  Veddahs  quickly 
caught  them  and  threw  them  tipon  tho  shore, 
wliero  soon  there  was  a  groat  heap  accumulated, 
and  it  seemed  to  ns  a  pity  that  such  a  qtmntity  of 
fish  ^honld  be  canght  at  one  time  ;  but  posi?ib!y 
tlio  people  Imd  some  plan  for  curing  them.  Many 
of  the  fish  were  Inrge,  about  from  five  to  seven 
pounds  ill  weight,  and  we  selected  for  onrseUes 
Bevfffal  that  we  knew  by  experience  to  bo  of  ex- 
cellent eating,  a  sort  of  mnliet,  called  the  '*  lola," 

The  natives  of  Ceylon  are  w^ell  aware  of  the 
terrible  effect  of  the  juice  of  the  Dntnra  stra- 
monium  ni)on  the  eye,  and  many  instances  are 
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recoi'iletl  of  total  loss  of  siglit  from  contact  with  it 
ill  its  crude  state.  Our  oculista  of  lo-day  use  a 
pre  par  tit  ion  of  it  culled  datiirine,  to  the  hciiefits 
of  which  I  can  myself,  dnriiig  a  long  and  tedions 
illness,  testify*  The  seeds  of  the  plant  are  prc- 
scrihed  by  the  native  doctors  as  a  remedy  for 
asthina,  and  their  European  con/ /ires  do  the 
same.  The  only  difference  is  that  the  civilized 
chemist  uses  a  scientific  preparation  prescribed  in 
known  quantities  and  according  to  certain  nVles, 
wliereae  the  savage  herbalist  uses  it  simply  he- 
cunse  of  its  known  elTect,  and  sometimes  without 
regard  to  going  beyond  the  mark. 

During  the  next  few  days  we  saw  more  of  these 
Btrauge  people  aud  their  habits.     We  visited  the 


torch,  one  would  mount  and  simply  smoke  off  the 
insectfi,  which  would  reluctantly  fjiiit  their  treas- 
ures and  buzz  around  with  great  noise,  though 
almost  invariably  without  attempting  to  sting  the 
intruders.  The  comb,  which  iiung  down  in  great 
masses,  would  tlien  be  broken  off  and  lowered, 
wrapped  up  in  bark  or  in  Teesels  made  out  of 
palm  leaves,  though  sometimes  in  plain,  luscious, 
dripping  wax.  The  quantity  of  boney  obtainable 
in  the  jangles  at  ceitain  times  of  the  year  is  al- 
most incredible.  Tlie  swarma  are  not  only  very 
numerous,  but  they  construct  huge  combs,  one 
variety  of  bee  making  a  semicircular  pendant 
folly  four  feet  in  length,  and  often  banging  down 
throe  feet  and  over.     The  other  kinds  of  beee 
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Rock  and  saw  the  evidences  of  tlioir  occupation  in 
articles  of  everyday  life  and  rude  cooking  utensils 
which  lay  around.  TJiey  wcro  living  in  certain 
caves  and  crevices,  though  apparently  the  Rock 
was  but  a  temporary  sojourn iug  place,  as  it  did 
not  seem  to  be  well  enough  used  to  bo  a  perma- 
nent abode.  Tire  w^omen  and  children  kept  out 
of  our  way,  though  we  caught  an  occasional 
glimpse  of  a  mother  and  her  pot-bellied  youngster 
amongst  the  buslies.  Nothing  wc  could  do  would 
induce  them  to  meet  us,  and  after  exhausting  our 
beads  in  vain  wo  abandoned  the  idea  in  despair. 

Tiie  Veddahs,  wo  found,  were  great  adepts  at 
securing  honey.  They  would  discover  the  hives 
of  the  bees,  generally  suspende*!  from  tiomo  hori- 
zontal branch  of  a  tree,  and  then,  armed  with  a 


make  smaller  hive8>  down  to  a  tiny  little  speci- 
men whicb  builds  within  a  hollow  not  much 
larger  tlian  the  fist. 

The  Yeddahs  have  a  peculiar  way  of  utilizing 
tho  preservative  properties  of  honey.  Wlien  they 
can  do  so  they  will  line  a  hollow  tree  or  crevice  In 
a  rock  with  clay,  and  when  dry  will  fill  it  with 
layers  of  veniaon,  or  otlier  flesh  that  they  may 
have,  and  over  all  pour  a  quantity  of  pure  honey, 
closing  tho  orifice  with  clay,  which  seals  it  her- 
metically. Then,  when  the  proverbial  rainy  day 
comes,  and  tlio  jungle  is  like  a  shower  bath  and 
the  shivering  Vcddali  loses  all  energy  or  iuclina* 
tion  to  hunt,  his  dusky  wife,  doubtless  with  that 
housewifely  pride  that  many  generations  of  civili- 
sation have  developed  to  so  high  a  pitchy  sallies 
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for  til  with  her  Imabaiid'a  little  ax,  and  protectetl 
by  a  deerskin,  proceeds  to  open  tlio  carefully  hid- 
den storehouse  and  abstracts  sufficient  for  tlieir 
present  needs*  By  this  nieana,  arid  with  d»'ie<l 
and  smoked  fleeh,  those  people  manage  to  eke  out 
an  oxistenco  dnsiiig  the  monsoon,  wlien  for  throe 
or  ftnir  months  tho  riiina  descend  in  torrents 
which  render  ont-of-door  exercise  almost  impossi- 
ble, Wc  observed  certiiin  wild  yams  and  other 
roots  lying  near  tlie  caves  we  visited,  so  that  these 
people  vary  their  food  hv  vcgctfd>lo8,  ai»d  as  fish, 
ivi  we  saAV,  were  abinidsinr,  dnnhtless  they  fare 
well  enough , 

8ome  of  the  men  cairied  \i  gimdl  luitcliet  stuck 
into  the  string  whi^h  eupported  tlie  slight  gar- 
ment covering  llieir  nakedness.  This  little  ax- 
lieuil  was  wedge-shaped  and  rude  in  the  extreme, 
Ihongli,  as  it  was  well  monnted  on  a  stont  helve,  it 
won  111  be  a  formidable  weapon  at  close  quarters. 
Indeed,  living  as  they  ifo  in  the  dense  jnngles, 
something  of  this  sort  is  necessary  in  the  en- 
counters that  occur  at  times  between  ttiemBolves 
and  dangerous  beasts. 

An  incident  was  related  to  me  which  indicates 
that  these  little  men  are  not  deficient  in  pluck. 
One  of  them  had  killed  a  yonng  pig,  and  being 
unable  to  escape  the  rush  of  the  infuriate<l  sow, 
was  knocked  over  in  her  charge,  and  gashed  across 
the  stomach  in  such  a  way  that  his  entrails  pro- 
truded, A  companion  who  witnessed  this  at  once 
ruslied  to  tije  rescue  with  nothing  but  bis  little 
ax,  and  standing  over  the  fallen  man,  received 
the  onslanght  of  the  animal  as  slje  returned,  and 
with  a  single  blow,  skillfully  delivered  some  where 
at  the  back  of  the  head,  laid  her  dead  at  his  feet. 
After  til  is  ho  cleared  his  friend's  wound  of  any 
dirt  that  was  adhering  to  it,  returned  the  bowels  to 
tlicir  place  as  best  ho  could,  and  bound  the  whole 
thing  np  with  healing  leaves,  and  then  somehow 
got  the  wounded  man  to  his  retreat,  where  he 
recovered.  I  scarcely  think  that  any  civilized 
man  would  have  got  over  so  terrible  an  injury. 

From  what  we  learned  amongst  them,  and 
from  information  gleaned  elsewhere,  it  would  ap- 
pear tliat  there  are  few  races  of  n^en  so  degiaded 
as  are  these  Veddahs.  They  are  a  remnant  of  tJio 
aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Ceylon,  and  at  one  time 
wcro  supposed  to  have  overrun  the  land,  though 
how  liiug  ago  that  was  no  one  can  tell  ;  it  is  but 
a  legend,  almost  lost  in  the  mist  of  ages.  We  first 
hoar  of  them  in  the  wonderful  story  of  the  origin 
Mf  the  Singhalese  :  !iow,  when  they  migrated  from 
Hiudostan  nnder  the  leadership  of  a  god,  they 
found  these  Veddahs,  whom  they  drove  into  the 
inijicnetrable  forests  of  the  etistern  coast  Now 
llie  Sitighalesc  and  Tair»ila  affect  to  despise  them 
on  account  of  tlieir  benighted  condition,  but  nev- 
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ertheless,  strange  to  relate,  they  are  admitted  to 
be  of  the  highest  caste.  By  what  deductions  this 
conclnsion  is  arrived  at  it  is  hnrd  to  say,  except 
it  be  from  the  fact  that  tliey  were  of  an  original 
race,  uncontaminated  by  marriage  willi  inferiors. 

It  is  assertetl  of  the  Veddahs  that  their  igno- 
rance is  ench  that  they  have  no  social  rites  what- 
soever, and  if  this  be  true  they  can  be  but  little 
better  than  tlio  beasts  of  the  field.  It  Is  ftirther 
said  that  tliey  have  no  names  for  one  annther,  and 
are  unable  to  indicate  an  absent  one  unless  pos- 
sessed of  some  iicrsontd  peculiarity.  Tho  man 
Th6van  we  met  hov&  a  Tamil  nauie,  which  he  liad 
acquired  in  tho  course  of  his  residence  near  tlie 
villages  ;  so  there  may  bo  poFsih!y  some  founda- 
tion for  this  statement, 

I  recollect  well  that,  in  a  discussion  as  to  these 
unfortunate  though  interesting  people,  it  w*as  as- 
serted by  a  certain  Ratmnl  who  had  succeeded  in 
visiting  them  that  tbey  were  so  bestial  in  their 
natnre  that  tliey  were  incapable  of  laughing  or 
(exhibiting  other  signs  of  ple:isiire  than  grunting. 
This  statement  has,  however,  been  chaltenged. 

They  have  no  idea  of  a  supreme  or  bei  cficent 
God,  or  of  a  state  of  fnture  existence  and  rewards 
and  punishments;  consequently  tlicy  have  no  idea 
of  right  and  wrong.  If  they  see  a  thing  and  want 
it  they  sijuply  go  and  take  it  if  they  can  ;  if  they 
cannot  tliey  leave  it  alone. 

Their  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  arjimals  is 
something  extraordinary,  and  as  trackers  they  are 
without  equal.  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  in  a  book  on 
Ceylon,  speaks  of  one  whom  he  employetl  to  fol- 
low an  elephant  through  jungle  and  over  groninl 
whicli  from  its  nature  left  no  mark  visible  to  the 
ordinary  eye — and  his  own  was  keen  enough  ;  yet 
this  nmn  Avent  on  unerringly,  keeping  tho  rest  of 
tho  party  at  a  trot.  Baker  said  ire  btdieved  be 
ran  by  ccent,  from  his  modo  of  proceeding. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  all  that  is  said  of  the 
Veddahs.  They  are  accused  of  being  unable  to 
connt  beyond  five;  of  leaving  their  dead  nnbnried 
and  of  neglecting  their  tsick  ;  and  wanting  noth- 
ing but  that  freedom  in  their  native  forests  and 
a  continuatico  of  the  life  which  is  as  that  of  the 
brutes  tlmt  perish. 

Of  late  years  an  effort  has  been  made  to  reclaim 
these  poor  survivors  of  original  man,  and  the 
census  returns  even  pretend  to  niKuher  tiiem, 
though,  for  obvious  reasons,  the  fi^uios  ninst  be 
entirely  unreliable.  The  village  Veddahs  have  bt  en 
improved,  and  in  a  small  w.ay  cultivate  thegronn*!. 
It  is  scarcely  to  lie  expected,  however.  Unit  they 
will  ever  attain  to  anything.  Experience  has 
shown  that  to  change  the  mode  of  life  of  a  jirinie- 
val  race  is  to  condemn  them  1o  death,  uud  doubt- 
less this  will  be  l1]q  end  of  tlie  Vcihhili.     Mis- 
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Bionariea  will  convert  them  ;  they  will  live  in 
honscs  and  eat  curry  and  rice,  wear  clothes,  and 
even  read  hooks;  hut  they  will  gradually  dwindle 
away,  looked  down  upon  as  an  inferior  race  hy 
their  neighbors,  and  as  curiosities  by  the  scientific, 
nntil  they  sliall  be  no  nioro  ;  and  the  doer  shall 
bound  in  the  jungle  gludes,  and  the  wild  boar 
root  in  the  marslios,  but  no  more  shall  the  first  of 
•those  who  were  given  dominion  over  tlio  beasts  of 
the  field  follow  bow  in  hand  upon  tlieir  tracks, 
silent  and  stanch  ;  and  except,  perhaps,  a  few 
moldering  bones  overgrown  by  the  rank  grasses 
of  a  tropical  forest,  there  shall  soon  be  nothing 
left  to  sbow  that  here  survived,  nntil  swept  away 
by  the  stream  of  civilization,  a  people  who  existed 
in  an  unbroken  descent  from  prehistoric  times. 


Our  journey  was  now  coming  to  an  end,  and 
leluctantly  we  turned  our  backs  on  the  Elephant 
Kock.  Leaving  all  that  we  could  in  the  way  of 
knickknacks  of  value  to  people  in  their  condition, 
we  started  one  morning  homeward.  A  number 
of  the  men  came  as  far  as  the  edge  of  the  heavy 
forest  with  us,  and  we  looked  back  to  them  stand- 
ing there,  leaning  on  their  bows,  watching  our 
departure.  Ignorant  and  low  no  doubt  they 
were,  but  they  were  quiet  and  inoffensive,  grand 
hunters  of  game  and  faithful  as  hounds. 

So  we  left  them.  There  they  may  be  to  this  day 
— I  trust  they  may  ;  and  now,  after  many  years^  I 
think  with  interest  of  my  acquaintance  with 
those  remnants  of  the  primordial  race,  the  Yed- 
dtths  of  Geylon. 


A   CREOLE'S    REVENGE, 

By  Carl  E.  Groenevelt. 


*'' Marry  the  danghter  of  that  viper,  and  all 
I  am  possessed  of  shali  be  yours.'  Curse  those 
Words,  why  will  they  eternally  ring  in  my  brain  ?" 

Urgently  summoned  in  my  professional  capacity 
of  physician  to  the  residence  of  Mr.  Narcisse  Jjq- 
doux  in  Hue  Esplanade  during  the  fatal  yellow- 
fever  epidemic  of  '78,  I  traversed  the  deserted, 
narrow  and  tortuous  banquettes  in  the  French 
quarter  of  Now  Orleans.  Scores  of  honscs  I 
passed,  npon  the  doors  and  gateways  of  which 
were  tacked  telltale  bits  of  crape,  the  gauzy  stuff 
visibly  quivering  in  the  scorching  rays  of  a  July 
sun.  All  trailic  had  ceased.  Every  soul  capable 
of  fleeing  the  city  had  done  so,  and  no  sound  save 
the  hurried  motion  of  an  improvised  hearse,  rum- 
bling over  the  streets,  disturbed  tlie  graveyard 
quiet,  and  it  was  with  no  sigh  of  regret  that  I  en- 
tered the  arched  and  imposing  gateway  of  the 
Ledonx  abode. 

Ascending  a  flight  of  white  marble  steps,  with 
balusters  of  artistically  wrought,  iron  leading  up- 
stairs, and  entering  a  darkened  apartment,  the 
above-quoted  sentence  fell  upon  my  ears. 

One  glance  at  the  sallow,  jaundiced  color  of  my 
]mtient,  combined  with  the  singular  odor  pervad- 
ing the  room,  immediately  convinced  me  that  the 
dread  emissary  of  the  Grim  KeapiM*.  which  for 
months  had  been  depopulating  the  Crescent  City, 
now  entwined  another  victim  in  his  greedy  em- 
brace. The  negro  nurse,  in  awe  of  his  m^ister, 
had  allowed  the  richly  embroidered  and  flowered 
coverlet,  in  keeping  with  the  lavish  furnishings 
of  the  room,  to  be  thrown  aside,  revealing  the 
invalid's  swoIleu^Teined    hands    crossed   o&  his 


heaving  breast,  while  a  fever-rooked  head,  tossing 
from  side  to  side  scanty  gray  locks,  told  that  the 
age  usually  allotted  to  man  had  been  passed. 

Aware  of  my  presence,  no  further  words 
escaped  him,  and  after  giving  the  necessary  direo« 
tious  to  the  colorad  attendant,  who,  with  his  mas- 
ter, was  apjmrently  the  only  inmate  of  the  large 
rambling  house,  I  departed. 

Calling  next  day  and  many  days  thereafter,  mj 
patient's  condition  varied  ;  sometimes  answering 
my  questions  rationally,  oftener,  however,  he 
lay  in  a  semi-conscious  state  and  gave  evidencse 
that  he  labored  under  some  great  mental  anxiety, 
some  over-present,  all-absorbing  thought.  Finally 
the  crisis  ^vas  passed,  and  he  became  convalescent, 
although  the  fever  left  complications  which  ningt 
ovontnally  prove  fatal.  During  this  period  it  was 
tiiat  tno  words  I  first  heard  him  utter,  and  whieh 
had  for  the  motnent  aroused  my  curiosity,  were 
of  hia  own  accord  made  clear  to  me. 

From  an  inner  portion  of  the  house  his  louiigB 
was  wheeled  to  an  apartment  onening  on  apiaz7.a. 
The  room  was  wainscoted  and  floored  with  black 
o:ik,  the  muUioned  window  facing  the  west.  Tiie 
fierce  noonday  sun  had  melted  into  the  oiellow 
light  of  a  iSeptember  afternoon,  dimly  rovealiiig 
the  furniture,  an  odd,  delightful  jumble  of  an- 
tique bcinty  and  nio<lern  comfort,  the  whole  over- 
looking a  garden  greatly  neglected,  but  which 
for  hixuriant  beauty  only  in  soutiicrn  couiitrieB 
is  possible. 

My  patient's  back  resteil  against  a  cuskion ; 
his  hands  twitched  nervously,  his  eyes  Jtow:8lim« 
ing  wHh.jRi  unnatural  lustre,  now  half.8h«t:aB.m 
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or  under  the  soft  influence  of  some  nar- 

*^ Promise  ine  that  yo«  will  hear  me  out  before 
you  flee  my  presence  as  from  that  of  a  inoiisterg" 
said  be. 

In  vain  I  strove  to  impress  upon  \\h  mind  the 
necessity  of  refraiiihig  from  uiidtic  excitement  ; 
aud  thus  it  was  that  I  listened  to  the  story  winch 
I  here  transcribe, 

"Fool  that  I  am,"  continued  he.  'MVhy  has 
not  my  knife  pierced  this  loose- wrinkled  throat^ 


whim  of  Desiree  Jm  l?eve.  I  8ee  her  now  ns  I 
saw  her  then,  my  promised  bride.  A  few  hours 
more  and  we  should  tread  the  gates  of  (mradi»e. 

•^^  Again  I  see  her  with  proud  head  bent  nnd 
lieartstrickeTi,  a  victim  to  bet*  hmken  vow«  and 
my  ven^^eance*  That  face  persists,  it  hannt^  me, 
its  lineiimeuts  are  burned  itito  my  brain.  Fort- 
une smiled  on  ns,  and  society  ^ave  us  its  fickle 
homage ;  but  at  the  last  momeni  Desiree  played  me 
false,  elopiT*^  on  her  bridal  eve  and  wed<iir\i,'  m? 
former  rival,  Pierre  de  Jarreau,  a  man  whom  f 
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And  yet  I  am  possessed  by  a  longing  first  to  un- 
burden my  heart  of  a  secret,  I  have  done  so 
great  a  wrong  that  to  live  is  worse  t1>an  meeting 
the  unknown  and  natural  horror  of  death*  It  is 
said  that  vengeance  is  sweet,  but  instead,  like  the 
fruition  of  our  fondest  desires,  it  turns  ofteuest  to 
bttt4»r  gall. 

**  As  yon  know,  I  am  a  C^reole  and  loved  with  a 
Creole's  paaaion — yes,  with  an  idolatrous  worship. 
You  could  not  )>eel  a  fruit  you  fear  to  bruise 
mora  Cftrefully  thiin  I  atudied  and  humorqid  each 


bated  and  despised.  I  would  ciUl,  **  Dfeairfee  !  D6- 
eiree  !'*  with  the  shrieks  of  desix^ate  creatures  for 
their  dead.  Kind  friends  m  vain  would  have  me 
forget  and  forgive  lier  who  was  able  to  strangle 
my  soul  in  a  me&h  of  her  dusky  hair.  Aud  yet  I 
lived*  Oh,  why  did  ti>ey  not  commit  me  ti>  a 
madhouse!  I  swore  tiiat  if  I  Itad  to  wait  until 
those  raven  tressei  were  streaked  with  gray  Ue- 
Biree  would  be  made  to  suffer  by  my  band*  1  was 
haunted,  tlie  one  thought  evolving  torture— ex- 
quiaite  torture  worthy  of  the  Inquisitiou.    A  ye«u* 
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went  by,  and,  as  if  in  mockery  of  my  curses,  a 
flanghter  was  born  to  lier.  Not  long  after  this 
occurrence  I  was  possessed  suddenly  by  an  in- 
spiration, and  in  a  very  ecstasy  of  delight  I  laid 
my  plans. 

"I  shudder  now  at  the  great  wave  of  fiorco  joy 
that  pervaded  my  entire  being. 

"  One  of  my  slaves  was  a  youth  scarcely  in  his 
teens,  an  octoroom.  Nezt  day  I  engaged  passage 
for  myself  and  slave  to  France.  But  why  re- 
count the  years  that  intervened,  during  which 
Estelle,  the  daughter  ofjDesiree,  blossomed  into 
perfect  womanhood  ?  Suffice  it  to  say  that  by 
every  means  revenge  was  instilled  into  the  mind 
of  my  protege.  It  became  part  of  his  education, 
his  existence,  and  meant  wealth,  culture,  luxury, 
position. 

"  Receiving  the  education  of  a  Parisian  of  high 
social  standing,  no  outward  sign  of  the  foul  taint 
of  negro  blood  visible,  well  molded  and  comely, 
of  commanding  height  and  lithe  frame,  his  face 
dark  and  clear-cut  as  a  Neapolitan's,  can  it  be 
wondered  that  he  was  the  winning  card  in  the 
game  of  hearts  ? 

"  *  Marry  the  daughter  of  Desiree,  and  all  I  am 
possessed  of  shall  be  yours,'  said  I.  '  Marry  her, 
but  tell  no  one  the  story  of  your  birth  ;  keep  that 
for  your  secret/ 

"  I  finally  returned  to  New  Orleans  with  my 
foster  son,  to  whom  I  gave  my  name,  Narcisso  Le- 
doux,  and  made  him  my  heir,  and  as  such  I  intro- 
duced him  into  New  Orleans  society. 

''So  distinguished  in  appearance,  so  cultured 
and  refined  was  he,  that  the  elite  wore  proud  to 
do  him  honor,  and  he  soon  won  the  heart  and 
hand  of  the  beautiful  Estelle.  A  year  later  a 
child  was  born  to  him,  but  it  wtvs  dark  as  an 
Arab  and  possessed  typical  African  features. 
Never  for  a  moment  did  the  innocent,  confiding 
girl  or  her  mother  suspect  the  master  fiend's 
handiwork,  but  rather  considered  tiiis  affliction 
as  a  visitation  for  some  unchronicled  crime  com- 
mitted by  an  ancestor,  a  gay  gallant  of  la  belle 
France  ;  and  Narcissc  said  nothing. 

"Time  passed,  and  another  child  was  born, 
and  the  same  sorrow  befell  the  mother.  Still 
Narcisse  said  nothing,  and  I  gloated  in  my  tri- 
umph. 

"  Mme.  Desiree  de  Jarreau,  now  widowed,  lived 
with  her  daughter  Estelle  and  son-in-law  Narcisse. 
After  the  second  affliction  the  family  left  New 
Orleans  and  dwelt  at  their  country  villa  in  Pas- 
cagoula,  a  small  town  in  Southern  Mississippi ; 
and  here  was  the  crowning  of  my  revenge  con- 
sam  mated. 

"At  table  they  sit.  The  Bay  of  Pascagonla 
18  rippling  before  tho  land  breeze,  one  sheet  of 


living  fiame.  The  mighty  forests  are  sparkling 
with  myriad  fireflies.  The  lazy  mist  which  lounges 
round  the  sand  dunes  shines  golden  in  the  sunset 
rays  ;  then  tho  rose  fades  to  leaden  hue,  till 
stars  fltish  out,  one  by  one,  and  again  are  shed 
across  tho  bay  long  yellow  lines  of  rippling  light ; 
the  air  is  heavy  with  the  scent  of  fiowers  and 
quivering  with  tho  murmur  of  the  Gulf,  the 
humming  of  countless  insects.  Yet  into  this  spot, 
which  might  have  served  as  a  model  for  heaven, 
man's  hell  followed. 

"  Flushed  with  wine,  Narcisse  began  a  dispute, 
and  Desiree,  denying  some  statement,  said  to 
him  : 

"  '  Oh,  you  can  tell  me  nothing  !  How  well  I 
know  your  ways  I  Yon  are  not  the  foster  son, 
but  the  true  son,  of  my  old  lover,  Narcisse  Lc- 
doux,  whom  I  jilted.' 

"  The  supreme  moment  of  revenge  had  come.  It 
glided  in  like  some  gaudy  snake  and  enwreatlied 
its  coils  round  all  his  heart  and  brain,  and  tho 
man  who  had  been  trained  for  it  from  boyhood 
was  equal  to  the  occasion. 

"  Raising  himself  to  his  full  height,  he  glared 
at  the  still  lovely  Desiree  and  hissed  : 

" '  No,  you  do  not  know  who  I  am.  I  am  tho 
negro  son  of  Delphin'e,  the  praline  seller  in 
Canal  Street.  I  am  not  white  at  all ;  and  it  was 
to  please  and  avenge  my  foster  father,  Narcisse 
Ledonx,  I  married  your  daughter  and  have  mado 
you  the  grandmother  of  negro  children.* 

"  With  a  shriek  the  wretched  woman  snatched 
a  knife  from  the  table,  rushed  at  Narcisse  and 
would  have  stabbed  him,  but  his  wife  sprang  be- 
tween them. 

"  *  He  is  my  husband,'  she  said,  simply.  '  What- 
ever his  crime,  he  is  my  husband,  and  it  is  too 
late.     I  love  him.' 

"AVhen  the .  hurricane  has  spent  its  fury  and 
laid  low  many  a  giant  oak  a  sweet  wild  flower 
will  sometimes  lift  its  modest  head  serenely  above 
the  dreary  waste,  its  delicate  petals  unsullied  by 
the  storm's  rudo  blast. 

"So  the  young  wife,  her  soul  shining  out  puro 
and  radiant  through  the  darkness  of  her  wrecked 
and  clouded  life,  refused  to  leave  her  husband, 
although  aware  that  in  his  veins  coursed  negro 
blood. 

"  Desiree,  goaded  to  madness  and  foiled  in  her 
attempt  to  stab  Narcisse,  turned  the  point  of  tho 
knife  against  herself  and  fell  mortally  wounded  at 
his  feet.     I  was  avenged." 

Soon  exhausted  nature  in  slumber  brought  him 
for  the  moment  peace,  while  I,  conscious  of  tho 
futility  of  nostrums,  retired,  knowing  that  cro 
long  the  earthly  woes  of  him  who  had  greatly 
sinned  and  as  deeply  suffered  would  be  over. 
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During  the  three  montlia  preeeding  uiid  snc- 
ccediiig  the  deatli  of  Narcisse  Lcdoux  I  verified 
the  truth  of  his  story,  the  peculiar  and  wretched 
featurea  of  his  wasted  ]ife^  aud  tlmt  his  adopted 


son  aiitl  his  wife  removed  to  Fails,  taking  witk 
them  tlieir  unfortunate  chiklreii ;  while  the  woman 
whose  heart  he  had  hroken  sleeps  in  one  of  the 
tomba  of  au  oUl  New  Orleans  cemetery. 
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WONDERS    OF   TilE    KINETOSCOPE. 

Bv  Antonia  Dicksos,  AsisocrATE  Author  ok  '*'rijE  hiri:  anu  Inventions  of  Edison." 


What,  hroadly  stated,  without  intermediate 
tcclinicalities,  uro  the  nattire  and  functions  of 
kinetoscope  and  kineto-plionograph  ?  Tlio  first  is 
a  Bpecial  application  of  jdiotographj,  based  npon 
the  apjw-arance  of  motion,  gained  by  u  graded 
Bcriea  of  images,  following  each  other  in  rapitl 
succession.  Its  functions  arc  to  give  ns  the  rep- 
resentation of  life,  not  as  the  painting,  tlio  photo- 
graph or  tlie  statue  represents  it,  frosseu  into  a 
singlo  attitnde,  bnt  exhibiting  all  tliut  wealth  of 
movement  and  expression  Avhich  makes  up  the 
snm  of  onr  restless  existence,  Of  this  class  the 
kinetograpli  is  the  *' taking*' machine  or  specially 
constructed  camera,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
kinctoscope  or '*  seeing '*  machine.  The  kineto- 
phonograph  goes  a  step  fnrtlior.  It  is  the  union 
of  the  fcinetoscopo  with  the  phonograph,  the 
blending  of  visual  impre&.stons  with  their  kindred 
sounds.  The  comhined  effect  is  life,  with  all  its 
eloquent  and  insistent  appeals  to  the  senses  of 
man. 

Before   entering   into   an    explanation    of    the 


hi  ltd  us  opemmli  of  (be  various  kinetoa  it  may  not 
bo  nniiistrnctive  or  uninteresting  to  indulge  in  a 
brief  retrospect  or  review  of  the'  past,  gathering 
as  we  move  along  the  pathways  of  progressive 
science  the  various  materials  destined  to  be  em- 
braced in  the  perfected  whole,  and  ehiciduting 
as  wo  go  their  fundamental  prineiplei?.  Our  jour- 
ney commences  with  the  second  lialf  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  a  period  at  whicli  the  world  waa 
emerging  from  the  obscurity  of  tlio  Middle  A^eM 
and  catching  upon  the  mountain  peaks  of  indi- 
vidual genius  the  prophetic  forecasts  of  the  com- 
ing day. 

The  dim  suggestions  of  photography  first  en- 
gage onr  attention,  as  furnishing  the  basis  of  the 
kiJietoscope*  First,  we  have  the  exact  but  reversed 
image  of  exterior  objects,  observed  by  Porta,  the 
Neapolitan  philosopher,  and  caused  by  the  admis- 
sion of  light  through  a  snmll  circular  opening  in 
a  shutter,  piercing  into  the  recesses  of  a  dark 
room  and  proje<Ued  against  a  wliite  screen— a  ver- 
itable picture  painted  by  the  golden  lingers  of  the 
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BHTi.  Then  tho  reversal  of  that  image,  hj  mcivns 
of  A  convex  lens  pltw?ed  in  the  tinj  opening  ami 
combined  with  an  ordinary  mirror,  Xext,  the  in* 
ininicnible  attenipte  to  cuptnre  this  illusive  ph«n* 
tftsm.  this  vision  of  paiuted  air,  a  task  whirh 
eeemed  Wtter  a(la[)ted  to  the  Ciipacity  of  "I'i- 
tiiiiia'a  limnora  tlmn  to  the  gross  rnetliotls  uf 
man.  Then  tlie  long- forgotten  truth,  disinterred 
from  the  fruitless  i^arcopliagi  of  thii  twelfth  ccnt- 
tiry,  relative  to  the  etlect  produced  by  light  upou 
certain  cliemical  suhstancee^  the  selection  of 
chloride  of  silver  «mi  viekiing  the  best  resultn,  the 
application  of  the  discovery  in  the  handa  of  Fh* 
brioiua  and  others,  the  ingeuioug  e^tperiuient;!  ul 
Priestley,  who  aehieved  the  first  snn  print  of  any 
value  by  coating  a  glass  bottle  with  a  layer  of 
chlori<le  of  silver,  upon  which  he  placed  u  series 
of  letters.  The  sun  hhickened  the  expoRud  sur- 
face of  the  Bilvered  suhgtanoe.  leaving  the  pro- 
tected spaces  unimpaired*  so  that  with  the  re- 
moval of  the  lettering  a  perfect  sun  writing  was 
produced,  which,  however,  merged  itself  into  the 
background  when  subseqtiently  bronglit  to  the 
full  light  of  day.  Then  came  the  resumption  of 
the  old  dream  by  Daguerre  and  Niepce,  the  frtiife- 
ful  partnership  of  the  twain,  the  final  capture  of 
the   photographic    image    on    a   highly    polished 


plate  coated  with  iodized  silver,  the  gradual  de* 
velopnient  or  bringing  into  view  of  tlje  latent  im- 
age by  exposure  tu  the  fumes  of  vaporized  mer- 
cury, and  the  Dual  6xirtg  or  definite  arrest  of  the 
picture  by  immereiug  it  in  a  solution  of  hyposul- 
phite of  soda,  which,  removing  the  superfluous 
shadows  engendered  by  the  presence  of  the  un- 
uffcctcd  salts,  left  the  picture  buthed  in  those 
delicate  gradationg  of  light  and  shade  which  bad 
marked  the  original. 

The  basid  of  photography  w^is  now  firmly  estab- 
Irshcd,  and  the  later  dovolopmenls  were  smoothly 
progressive.  Tlie  jiubserpiont  steps  are  too  ntinier- 
ons  to  mention  in  detail,  relating  as  they  do  chieHy 
to  improvements  in  lenses,  chemical  agents,  and 
the  ihtroductioti  i*t  paper  and  gliiss  plates,  tend- 
ing one  and  all  toward  short  exposure,  distinct- 
ness of  outline  and  lasting  results.  The  princi- 
ples of  stereoscopy  were  developed,  by  which  de- 
signs are  ma^le  to  assume  tlie  raised  proportiuns 
of  life,  a  pheitomenon  familiar  to  us  in  everyday 
existence,  and  wiiich  the  simplest  experin^ent  will 
anftice  to  demonstrate.  Place  a  book  before  yon 
in  ati  upright  position  so  that  tlie  back  will  face 
yoti,  close  the  right  eye,  and  the  left  side  will 
alone  be  visible.  Reverse  the  order,  and  the  right 
side  will  come  into  view.     Open  both  eyes,  and 
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the  entire  expanse  will  be  exposed,  for  the  reason 
that  the  miud  beliiiui  the  eyea  has  made  tlie  two 
pictnree  one,  giving  tfie  impression  of  a  raised 
and  Bolid  anrface*  In  the  stereoscnpe,  which,  like 
the  generality  of  scientific  proeeeeea,  aims  at  a  re- 
production of  Nature  s  methods,  the  flat  effect  ia 
removed,  and  the  raised  appearance  enhstitnted 
by  taking  two  impressions  of  the  same  picture, 
one  for  each  eye,  each  an  exact  copy  of  the  object 
it  portrays. 

So  far,  80  good  ;  we  have  caught  the  image,  vivi- 
6ed  its  outlines,  arrested  it  permanently  and  im- 
bued it  with  the  rotiuidity  or  angles  of  h'fe.  Still 
it  16  insensate  and  cold,  lacking  that  motion  which 
IB  the  most  Buggcative  feature  of  existence.  The 
hannt  of  tlie  enchanter  has  been  laid  bare  and 
the  im prisoned  princesses  revealed,  but  the  sleep 
of  enchantment  still  fetters  their  limbs,  and  who 
shall  break  the  spell  ? 

Curiously  enough,  the  next  link  in  tiio  magic 
formula  was  found,  not  in  the  laboratories  of 
Bcience,  but  in  the  delicious  trifTea  of  babyland. 
Just  about  tliis  time  an  ingeruons  contrivance 
was  launched  into  the  motley  kingdom  of  toys, 
named  the  zoetrope,  or ''wheel  of  life/' consist- 
ing of  a  cylinder,  some  ten  inches  wide,  open  at 
the  top,  around  the  lower  and  interior  rim  of 
which  a  Beries  of  pictures  is  placed^  representiDg 
any  given  phase  of  animated  life. 


The  cylinder  is  then  rapidly  rotated,  and  the 
eye  of  the  spectator,  being  directed  to  the  narrow 
and  vertical  slits  which  are  cnt  in  the  outer  sur- 
face^ becomes  aware  of  a  certain  spasmodiij  move- 
ment within.  This  simulated  movetuent-»  aa  the 
reader  probably  knows,  springs  from  a  substitu- 
tion of  oue  portion  of  an  attitude  for  another,  po 
aa  to  produce  the  efTect  of  continuity  upon  tlie 
retina  of  the  eye  ;  and  the  failure  of  these  pictures 
to  blend  into  tho  desired  continuity  is  due  to  the 
limited  number  of  these  impressions.  Every 
movement  in  life,  whether  it  be  a  leap  in  the  air, 
a  bow,  a  courtesy,  or  a  blow,  consists  of  hundreds 
of  intermediate  positions,  any  one  of  which  being 
omitted  causes  an  awkward  biatns  or  break  in 
the  scale  of  motion.  To  this  canse  the  abrupt 
and  automatic  movements  of  the  zoetrope  are  ref- 
erable. Tiie  wood  cuts  are  of  the  nideat  pos- 
sible type,  and  taken  at  such  wide  interfals  of 
time  as  to  militate  against  tho  smooth  merging 
of  the  one  attitude  into  the  other.  The  idea, 
however,  was  powerfully  suggestive,  and  ae  such 
commended  itself  to  the  attention  of  many  lead- 
ing photographic  experts,  who.  working  upon  the 
plastic  surface  of  the  Maddox  dry  gelatine  plate, 
were  enabled  to  multiply  the  graded  images,  and 
so  approximate  the  desired  realism  of  effect. 
Gelatine  is  the  most  sensitive  material  in  the 
range  of  photographic  appliances,  lending  itself. 
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tiny  figures  plying  the  motions  of  their  mimic 
life  wi til  a  vim,  an  case  au<I  celerity  which  ^\xq 
substance  to  onr  fading  drcamg  of  elfindom.  Pro- 
jected stereoscopicjiUy,  the  results  are  rnicr  still  ; 
life  size  is  uttained,  together  wttli  a  pleasing  ro- 
tundity lacking  in  ordinary  photographic  dis- 
plays, the  general  effect  being  greatly  enhanced 
by  a  delicate  tinting  in  three  colors. 


qnote  the  parent's  own  words,  *'who  from  lior 
birth  has  spoken  all  languages,  played  all  instru- 
ments and  iuiitated  all  sou  nils,  cooing  with  the 
babies,  whistling  with  the  birds,  singing  with 
operatic  stard  and  discoursing  with  the  philolo- 
gists/* 

Tliia  jnTcocious  genius  was  the  phonograph,  an 
instrument  based  upon  the  acowatic  principles  of 
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Tbft  kinetoscope  was  complete  ;  the  visual  im- 
pressions were  as  perfect  as  the  imitative  faculties 
of  man  could  make  them  ;  sound  alone  was  con- 
spicuous by  its  absence,  but  the  means  of  secur- 
ing it  were  not  far  to  seek,  A  timely  accession 
had  meanwhile  been  made  to  the  ranks  of  Mr. 
Edison's  scientific  progeny — '^  A  young  lady/'  to 


the  ear,  and  giving  back  with  perfect  fidelity  the 
vocal  footpriats  impressed  upon  its  wax  cylinders. 
An  alliance  was  set  on  foot  between  the  animated 
but  soundless  image  of  the  kinetoscope  and  tlie 
invisible  vocal  ism  of  the  plinnograph,  with  a  view 
to  complementing  tiie  deScieucies  of  each.  Apart 
from  the  phonograph  *  the  kinetoscope  was  a  mere 
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pantomimic  display ;  divorced  from  the  kineto- 
Bcope,  the  plionograph  was  a  tantalizing  sugges- 
tion of  life^  lacking  the  visible  presence  of  those 
entities  which  furnished  the  sounds.  It  was  as  if 
a  mortal  should  find  himself  transported  to  a 
realm  of  tlie  Nibeluug,  balked  by  the  Karn- 
kappe,  or  cap  of  darkness,  which  protected  the 
unseen  minstrels,  and  stretching  vague  hands  of 
entreaty  into  tlie  eloquent  emptiness.  It  became 
evident  that  the  means  of  relieving  thia  painful 
snggestioi  of  unfed  senses  lay  in  promoting  a 
union  of  the  two  gifted  specialists,  Kinetoscope 
and  Phonograph — a  union  so  perfect  as  to  oblit- 
erate all  lines  of  demarcation — and  to  this  task 
the  experimental  talent  of  the  photographic  ate- 
lier applied  itself.  The  establishment  of  harmo- 
nious relations  was  an  extremely  difficult  task, 
but  the  experiments  have  borne  their  legitimate 
fruit,  and  the  most  scrupulous  nicety  of  adjust- 
ment has  been  achieved,  with  the  resultant  ef- 
fects of  life,  audibly  and  visually  expressed.  The 
phonograph  is  now  mechanically  and  eleoirically 
linked  witli  a  specially  constructed  camera  in 
such  exact  fashion  as  to  admit  of  the  sound  rec- 
ord being  taken  nmnltaneonsly  with  the  photo- 
graphic impressions.  Thns,  when  reprodnoed, 
the  minutiae  of  expression  or  gestnre  will  be 
found  to  be  harmoniously  combined  with  their 
appropriate  gradations  of  sound,  even  to  the  deli- 
cate inflo^tions  of  tiie  lips  in  moldjng  speech  or 
song. 

The  stereoscopic  projections  are  exhibited  in 
an  upper  story  of  tlie  main  photographic  build- 
ing of  the  laboratory.  The  attendant  prepara- 
tions are  sufficiently  gloomy  and  mysterious  to 
impress  the  un initiate,  and  to  snggest  the  awe- 
inspiring  adjuncts  of  a  mediicval  magician.  The 
room  is  entirely  draped  with  black,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  any  reflection  from  the  circle 
of  light  emanating  from  the  screen,  and  the  pro- 
jector is  also  concealed  behind  a  curtain  of  the 
same  ominous  hue,  a  single  peephole  being  left 
for  the  lens.  A  monotonous  incantation  is  sus- 
tained, meanwhile,  by  the  invisible  electrical 
motor  attached  to  the  projector,  and  the  climax 
is  reached  when  into  yonr  startled  scope  of  vision 
the  figures  project  themselves,  instinct  with  all 
the  features  of  life,  dancing,  singing,  gesturing, 
talking,  swinging  hammers,  or  weaving  the  dan- 
gerous intricacies  of  swordsmanship,  with  ab- 
solute fidelity  to  life.  So  complete  is  the  illusion 
that  the  mind  is  totally  unprepared  for  the  ab- 
rupt vanishing  into  darkness  of  these  lively  phan- 
tasmagoria. 

The  subjects  for  the  kinetograph  are  taken  in 

the  Kinetographic  Theatre,  which  occupies  the 

tntre  of  that  cluster  of  auxiliary  buildings  which 


surrounds  the  laboratory.  It  is  a  peculiarly 
shaped  and  colored  structure,  too  irregular  for 
architectural  clasiification,  covered  with  paper 
coated  with  pitch  and  studded  with  numerous 
tin  nails.  To  the  centre  a  movable  roof  is  at- 
tached, which  is  easily  lowered  or  lifted  by  a  sin- 
gle pair  of  hands.  This  adjustable  canopy  is 
supplemented  by  an  ingenious  mechanical  ar- 
rangement which  admits  of  the  building  being 
swung  upon  a  graphited  centre,  similar  in  prin- 
ciple to  that  of  our  river  swinging  bridges,  so  as 
to  catch  the  full  force  of  the  sun,  independent  of 
its  place  in  the  heavens.  The  interior  is  as  pecul- 
iar as  the  exterior.  The  lower  end  of  the  room 
is  unlit  by  a  single  aperture,  and  is  hung  with 
black  drapery.  Against  this  sombre  background 
the  klnetographic  stage  is  placed  in  such  a  posi- 
tion as  to  meet  the  fierce  light  falling  down  from 
the  movable  roof.  The  effect  is  marvelous,  the 
figures  standing  out  clear-cut  and  dazzling 
against  the  Stygian  gloom  of  the  background. 
At  the  other  end  of  the  room  is  a  cell,  lit  by  a 
lurid  red  window,  which  lends  a  Mephistophelian 
glow  to  the  scene.  This  compartment  is  utilized 
for  the  purpose  of  changing  the  films  from  the 
dark  box  to  the  kinetographic  camera,  and  is 
linked  to  the  rear  of  the  stage  by  a  diminutive 
nilroad. 

There  is  hardly  a  day  affording  the  necessary 
«dar  conditions  in  which  a  motley  procession 
may  not  be  seen  winding  its  way  toward  the 
Kinetographic  Theatre.  Boxing  cats,  performing 
monkeys,  terriers  and  rats,  bricking  bronchos, 
trained  bears,  form  the  brute'  element  in  this 
unique  company  of  players,  which  rarely  fails 
out  as  to  the  assignment  of  r6Ies.  The  human 
subjects  are  equally  diverse.  Truculent  prize 
fighters  and  seductive  bacchantes,  contortionists 
and  trapezists,  jugglers,  fencers^  swordsmen  and 
artisans  are  largely  represented.  Sandow  leads 
the  van,  a  modern  Hercules,  comely,  stately  and 
invincible,  the  embodiment  of  our  classic  ideals. 
Later  he  will  be  seen  balancing  three-hundred- 
pound  dumbbells  as  if  they  wei'e  balls  of  thistle- 
down, or  supporting  a  wooden  platform  and  three 
horses  on  his  mighty  chest.  Buffalo  Bill  mar- 
shals his  heterogeneous  suite — ^Initrous-eyed  Moors 
and  Arabs,  turbaned  and  bejeweled  ;  dashing 
Texan  cowboys  in  shadowy  sombreros  and  cav- 
ernous boots ;  sleepy-eyed  Celestials  and  agile 
Japanese  ;  fierce  Cossacks  and  picturesque  Alba- 
nians ;  impassive  Indians  in  pomp  of  war  paint 
and  plumes.  These  resolve  themselves  into 
strange  combinations — into  the  Omaha  war  dance, 
the  Sioux  ghost  dance  and  Indian  war  council  ; 
into  wonderful  feats  of  swordsmanship,  lassoing 
and  shooting.    These  scenes,  one  and  all,  point 
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decisively  to  their  final  develnpment,  the  kineto-  Dickson,  MuybriJ^^e,  M:irit%  tind  others  who  will 
grapltic  and  kineto*phoiiogrH|>liic^  ilmma.  daiibtleKS  enter  the  field*  errand  opera  can  be 
Mr.  Edison  himaelf  has  no  qnalms  of  tincer-  given  at  the  Metropulitrin  Opera  Houee  in  New 
tainty  on  this  subject.  He  says:  **  I  believe  that  York,  without  any  material  change  from  the  orig- 
in coming  years^  by  qij  own  work  and   that  of  inal  and  with  artigts  and  mueieians  long  dead.'^ 


THE    BEST   OF   SEASONS. 

By  Irving  Allrn. 

A  roRRKSPONOENT  — a  resident  of  Sonthern  of  inspimtion — if  such  an  hour  ever  comes— is 
California,  lint  a  native  of  Massachnaetta  —  thoa  when  tlje  green  log  hisses  upon  the  hearth,  and 
writes  :  "The  sight  and  breath  of  enow  increases  the  bright  flame — brighter  for  the  gloom  of  the 
my  strength  tcnfohl.  Here  I  am  never  rid  of  a  chamber— rnstles  high  np  tlve  chimney,  and  th;3 
feeling  of  languor  that  make€  the  performance  of  coals  drop  tinkling  down  among  the  glowing  hcup 
any  ilnty  or  any  exertion  an  elTort  such  iia  I  never  of  ashes.  When  the  casement  rattlea  in  the  giisU 
know  where  the  frost  is*** 

Certain  weatherwise  philosophers  of  recent 
years  talk  learnedly  of  the  effect  of  a  change  in 
the  flow  of  the  On  If  Stream  on  our  New  England 
winters  ;  for  my  own  part,  I  neither  believe  nor 
wish  to  believe  in  tLuy  such  fanciful  theory. 
Surely  no  true  eon  or  daughter  of  New  England 
could  rejoice  in  a  revolution  in  the  seasons  which 
would  rob  us  of  that  period  of  the  year  which 
best  nourishes  our  finest  and  most  characteristic 
qualities.  Our  Xorthern  seasons  are  all  beauti- 
ful, eacli  having  its  own  pecniiar  charms:  but 
my  favorite  of  them  all  is  old  Winter  ;  to  me  he 
is  lovely  even  in  his  wildest  and  roughest  mooda ; 
and  my  purpose  in  this  brief  sketch  is  to  give 
some  reasons  for  the  faith  which  was  born  in  me* 
and  winch  has  survived  a  goodly  numl>er  of  "cold 
seasons.'^ 

And,  first  of  all,  winter  is  the  intellectual  eea- 
aon,  par  cminfinre  ;  the  time  of  the  fnlleet  and 
freest  flow  of  thongiitt  atni  bright  ideas  and 
fancies.  Lowell — who  has  written,  on  the  whole, 
the  finest  and  most  diacHfninativo  panegyric  of 
"Oid  Whitebeard'* — jtistificd  his  acknowledged 
partiality  for  the  chilly  months  with  happy  quo- 
tations from  a  notable  cluster  of  singers,  great  and 
little.     Hawthorne  —  whom,  singularly   enough. 


and  the  snowtlakes  or  the  sleety  raindrops  pelt 
hard  against  the  window  panes,  then  I  spread  out 
my  sheet  of  paper,  with  the  certainty  that 
thoughts  and  fancies  will  gleam  forth  upon  it 
like  stars  at  twiliglit,  or  like  violets  in  May — per- 
haps to  fade  as  soon." 

Thoreau,  a  dear  lover  of  Nature  at  all  seasons, 
seems  to  have  had,  also,  a  special  fondness  for 
winter.  *'  It  is/'  he  says,  **  invigorating  to 
breathe  the  cleansed  air.  Its  greater  Oneness  and 
purity  are  visible  to  the  eye,  aud  we  would  fain 
stay  out  long  and  late,  that  the  gales  may  sigh 
through  us,  too,  as  through  the  leafless  trees,  and 
flt  us  for  the  winter  ;  as  if  we  hoped  so  to  borrow 
some  pure  and  steadfast  virtue. ''  Elsewhere  he 
writes:  •* Though  Winter  is  represented  in  the 
almanac  as  an  old  man,  facing  the  wind  and  sleet, 
and  drawing  his  cloak  about  him.  we  rather  tliitik 
of  him  as  a  merry  woodcliopper,  and  warm* 
blooded  youth,  as  blithe  as  Summer.  We  know 
of  no  Bci  ipture  which  records  the  pure  benignity 
of  the  iro<k  on  a  New  England  night/* 

Our  Scriptures  have  certainly  no  direct  refer- 
ence to  New  England  days  or  nights;  but  Tho- 
reau couM  scarcely  have  forgotten  that  noble  pas- 
sage from  one  of  the  Psalms  of  David,  **  He  gir- 
eth   snow  like   wool  ";    and   there  is  no    loftier 


Lowell  does  not  quote — Hawthorne,  our  poet  of    poetry  in  the  world's  literature  than  descriptive 


deepest  insight  and  loftiest  creative  genius, 
though  he  never  wrote  in  verse,  thus  gives  ns  a 
glimpse  of  his  own  experiences  in  this  regard  ;  it 
ia  from  **  Snowllakes,*^  one  of  the  most  charac- 
tcrintic  and  cliarming  sketches  of  the  "Twice- 
told  Tales":  ''There  is  an  influence  productive 
€>f  (diiM»rfnlnr»«,  and  favgrnblo  to  imaginative 
tlt»irijrht,  ill  the  atmosphere  of  a  snowy  day.  •  •  , 
ill  onr  brief  snmm<  r  I  do  not  think,  but  only  ex- 
ist hi  the  viigue  enjoyment  of  a  dream*     My  hour 


pictures  of  winter  scenery  by  the  unknown  author 
of  the  Book  of  .Job. 

The  English  poets*  as  a  rule,  lavish  most  of 
their  enthusiasm  on  the  "  sweet  epringtime,"  and 
look  askance  at  the  advent  of  the  season  of  cold 
and  ice ;  this  is  owing  in  great  measure,  no 
doubt,  to  the  fact  that  their  winters  are  apt  to  he 
damp  and  disagreeable,  with  a  good  deal  more 
rain  than  anow,  although  Thomson  paints  terri- 
ble pictures  of  wintry  deaobtion  and  disaster.    It 
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WtJiilJ,  iiuleed,  be  more  or  less  nnreiisoimblo  to 
expect  cheerful  views  of  winter  from  ii  poet  whose 
description  of  the  season  was  written  in  betl, 
whitlier  he  had  betaken  himself  to  keep  warm, 
wilh  his  hiind  thnist  tiirongli  a  hole  in  the  blan- 
ket ! 

Miitoji,  however— ;i  far  greater  poet*  Englaml  a 
**  niiglity-uioiitlied  inventor  of  harmonies  "—tella 
us  that  **  liis  vein  never  happily  flowed  but  from 
the  autumnal  equinox  to  the  vernal.*'  Cowper, 
the  gentle  and  melaneboly  poet  of  Ohiey,  is  never 
80  clieerfril  and  hopeful  as  while  he  forgets  his 
griefs,  walking  in  the  brisk  air  of  a  clear  winter 
Miorning.  The  thought  of  him  takes  ns  back  to 
the  days  of  Pierpont's  matchless  *^  First  Class 
Book'^i 


•*  O  Wintfir^  niler  of  the  invcrtid  year* 
Thy  acftttered  hair  with  sleetliko  ashes 

filled, 
Thy  breath  coDgeal(?<l  upou  thy  lipa, 

thy  cheolis 
Fringed  ^iih  a  beard  made  vhile  with 

other  BDOWR 
Ihaa  those  of  age,  thy  forehead  wrapt 

in  clouds, 

•  •  «  *  • 

1    love    thee,    nil    unlovely   tia     tliow 

seem'st, 
And  dreaded  as  thou  art." 

Edmund  Spenser  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  Shakespeare^  Milton's 
most  illnstrious  forerunner)  takes 
ill  flepreseing  view  of  the  long 
months  between  October  and 
May  : 

**  Thf    careful    culd    hath    nipij^d   my 
rugged  rin.lf 
Aud  in  my  face  deep  furrows  old 
hath  pight ; 
My  heart  besprent  with  henvy  frost  I 
fiud, 
And   by  mine    eye    tlie    crow  his 
claw  doth  Wright ; 
Delight   is   laid  abed,   and   pleasure 

past, 
No  sun  now  HhiueH,  clunda  have  aU 
overcast, " 

Keats  thus  commisersites  some 
Incklesa  fellow  sufferer  from  the 
rigors  of  an  English  winter  : 

**  He  huH  his  wint-er,  too,  of   pale  mis- 
feature. 
Or   eltst^   ho  wotild   forego  his   morn  I 
nature. " 

It  ia  cheerful  to  tnrn  from  these 

dreary  misconceptions  of  a  seuson 

whicli  kindly  Niiture  has  crowded 

with  inspimtions  and  delights  to 

a  poet  who  tunes  his  lyre   in  a  more  sprightly 

and  hopeful  key.     These  lines  are  by  the  author 

of  '*  Fables  in  8oiig": 

'*  It  wtw  the  splendid  wintertide,  " 
And  all  the  air  wiia  thrilling  white » 
And  nil  the  idr  wuh  still  and  bright, 
"With  ft  stdenm  and  scmgle«8  suuahine  wide, 
Whoao  gorgeona  nncougonial  light 
Hardened  whatever  it  glorified." 

A  trifle  obscnre,  porhapSj  in   spots,   hnt  on  tiie 
whole  appreciative  and  just. 

As  Lowell  points  out,  the  best  place  for  the 
truest  enjoyment  of  the  atmospliere  and  tlie  de- 
lights of  winter  is  outdoors.  A  long  walk  on  a 
December  morning,  with  the  mercury  at  zero  or 
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thereaboiUs,  is  vvortli  fju"  more  tluui  a  summer 
trip  to  tlio  seasljnrc  fvs  a  restorer  or  retainer  of 
lieiiltli  and  vigor,  Onr  boys  know  that  right 
u't'll  ;  and  those  of  us  who  huva  long  since  leffc 
childhood  beliind  ns  may  catc!i  s^veet  echoes  of 
boyhood*s  rnnsic  bj  taking  part  sometimes  in  the 
winter  sports  of  oiir  bt>y8  and  girls. 

One  of  onr  own  greufc  poets  thns  writes  of  that 
favorite  aninsement  of  Ken*  England  chihlren» 
the  mannfacturo  of  snow  giants  :  '^The  damper 
snow  tempts  the  amateur  architect  and  ficixlptor. 
His  Pentelicns  has  been  brought  to  his  verydoor^ 
an<l  if  there  are  boys  to  bo  liad — whose  company 
Itcats  all  other  recipes  for  prolonging  life — a  niid- 
illc-nged  Master  of  the  Works  will  knock  the  years 
nIT  his  account  and  make  tho  family  Bible  seem 
a  dealer  in  foolish  fables,  by  a 
few  hours  given  heartily  to  this 
bnsirvess," 

What  ill  all  her  manifold  treas- 
ures has  Natnrc  to  siiow  us  fairer 
and  moro  lovely  than  the  fresh- 
fallen  snow  ?  8ho  has,  doubtless, 
marvels  far  moro  gorgeous — I  had 
almost  written,  meretricious— as 
tho  rosy  matron  Summer  is  moro 
splendidly  attired  than  her  regal 
brother  of  the  wliite  beard  and  icy 
Gceptrc  ;  bnt  snow  is  the  very  em- 
blem of  absolute  purity,  and  is 
purity  ever  less  than  lovely  ? 

Poets  and  writers  of  prose  have 
rivaled  each  other  in  wrathful  or 
iiiebncholy  descriptions  of  the 
storms  and  tempests  of  December 
and  his  kindred  months ;  hut 
Winter  will  hold  his  own  eve!i  in 
t!io  matter  of  storms*  when  com- 
pared witli  tliosc  of  his  sister  eea- 
8on8 — the  Ockle  or  spiteful  alter- 
nate weeping  and  smiling  of 
spring  ;  tho  angry  outbursts  of  tho 
summer  thumler  gunt ;  the  dreary 
moaning  of  the  autumn  tempest. 
Tlio  year's  full  round  has  in  it 
nothing  else  moro  inspiriting — 
nothing  more  beautiful,  if  you 
have  eye  and  heart  for  Nature's 
sterner  charms — t  h  a  n  an  ohl- 
fashioned  New  England  snow- 
storm.  Lovely  in  its  beginning, 
it^  progress,  its  close»  and  its  fair 
results  I 

The  fireplaco  of  our  fathers — 
celebrated  in  famons  verse,  and 
lemembered  in  many  a  charming 
proFc   sketch — has   happily   been 


restored,  too  often  in  sadly  modified  form,  to 
moilern  hearts  and  dwellings.  The  stove  and  the 
furnace  has  each  its  virtues  and  comforts^  but 
neither  can  ever  usurp  the  place  of  the  historic 
and  poetic  hearth. 

Let  the  reader,  tiicn,  imagine  himself  in  his 
easy  chair  in  front  of  a  glowing  Ore  of  anthracite, 
or  better  still,  of  hemlock  or  npple-tree  logs.  It 
h  an  evening  of '*  bleak  December/^  and  pres- 
ently the  clock  warns  him  of  bedtime  ;  but  ho 
must  first  take  a  farewell  glimpse  through  tho 
clouded  pane  at  the  winter  landscape  ;  what  will 
the  weather  be  to-morrow  ? 

It  is  weeks  since  the  earth  i>ut  on  her  winter 
robes  of  stainless  white,  and  what  a  sweet  and 
wido  still tieaa  roigns  I     Tho  sounds  of  busy  daj 
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are  buBhed,  and  the  silence  of  the  December 
night  is  broken  only  by  the  "distant  jingle  of  sil- 
ver sleigh  bells^  or  the  solemn  voice  of  the  village 
elock.  It  is  not  a  cloudy  sky  tliat  you  behold, 
and  the  stars  are  yot  visible  through  the  hazy 
veil  that  half  hides  them,  and  dims  the  pale  face 
of  the  wintry  moon,  which  has  no  warmth  and 
small  cheer  for  poor  humanity  ;  the  **co]d,  cold 
moon  "  in  whose  rays  young  Harry  Gill  shivered, 
and  of  wiiich  the  poets  love  to  write. 

If  you  sleep  in  a  heated  room  you  not  only  en- 
danger your  health  in  the  long  run,  but  you  are 
sure  to  miss  one  of  the  loveliest  of  Nature's  win- 
ter miracles  —  the  frostwork  on  your  window 
panes ;  for  if  Winter  is  a  noble  poet,  Frost  is  as 
truly  a  great  artist.  Look  forth  at  early  morning 
through  the  top  of  a  pane  which  the  pencil  of  the 
frost  etcher  has  left  untouched,  and  behold  one 
of  the  most  impressive  of  winter  scenes — the  be- 
ginning of  a  tnowstortn. 

The  sky  is  a  broad  expanse  of  gray,  through 
which  not  a  ray  of  sunlight  struggles,  and  out  of 
whose  encompassing  folds  flutter  the  first  waver- 
ing flakes.  If  the  wind — and  there  is  little  of  it 
— i>lows  from  the  north  this  prelude  to  the  winter 
storm  may  be  prolonged  till  the  hidden  snn  is 
well  advance<l  on  his  daily  journey;  if  there  be 
mere  of  east  than  north  in  it  we  are  apt  to  get 
the  big  flakes  full  of  moisture,  and  ominous  of  a 
soaking  rain  ;  but  this  is  unusual  in  the  opening 
of  a  true  December  snowstorm.  If  it  proves,  in- 
deed, the  latter,  a  slightly  warmer  breath  is  sure 
to  miugle  toon  with  the  blast  from  the  icy  north  ; 
the  stom  gradually  increases,  till  at  length  the 
familiar  face  of  the  brown  .earth  and  all  well- 
known  outdoor  scenes  and  objects  are  invested  in 
tlieir  winter  garb  of  spotless  white. 

Lofrell  maintains  that  most  of  our  poets— those 
that  sing  the  praises  of  winter--^  well  chiefly  on 
the  indoor  attractions  and  joys  of  the  season. 
Emerson  secludes  the  ''  inmaies "  of  whom  he 
writes  in 

**A  tumnltnona  privacy  of  Btonn." 

Longfellow  sits  at  his  study  window  in  the  brief 
February  afternoon  and  watches  the  increasing 
storm,  as  the  snow  falls  thicker  and  fiutter  on  the 
meadows  between  his  old  mansion  and  the  ice- 
bound river.  It  is  from  a  window  of  Elmwohd 
that  L0W3II  himself  an<l  his  little  girj  looked  out 
on  "The  First  Snowfall"  of  which  he  sang  so 
sweetly  and  sadly.  Holmes — whose  pathos  was  a 
diviner  gftt  than  even  his  bright  and  sparkling 
fancy — takes  us  in  the  winder  to  the  place  of 
graves,  and. directs  our  thou^ts  to  the  loveliness 
hidden  **  U«der  the  SnowJL 

Of  all  our  poets,  it  is  Wibittier  to  whom  we  are 


indebted  for  the  most  captivating  pictures  of 
winter,  indoors  and  out.  Ills  most  delightful 
poem,  of  any  considerable  length,  **  Snow-bound  " 
is  a  true  and  vivid  portrayal  of  winter  experi- 
ences— enjoyments  and  toils — on  a  Massachusetts 
farm,  and  in  it  he  tells  but  a  single  story  of  hun- 
dreds. How  those  musical  lines  of  his  recall 
many  a  familiar  scene  of  country  life  !  Scores  of 
boys  and  girls  in  villages  scattered  all  over  New 
England  are,  without  knowing  it,  chief  person- 
ages in  just  such  charming  idyls  as  Whittier  por- 
trays. 

Many  readers  will  doubtless  recall  stories  of 
the  famous  blizzard  of  six  or  sevon  years  ago, 
from  which  Hoston  suffered  but  slightly,  but 
which  was  terrible  indeed  in  New  York  city ; 
but  I  remember  a  snowstorm  greater  tlian  that, 
though  without  the  savage,  but  fortunately  brief, 
fury  of  the  blizzard  :  this  was  the  famous  snow- 
fall of  1867.  This  storm  commenced  soon  after 
the  sunrise  of  a  January  morning,  and  before 
noon  the  streets  of  Boston  were  well-nigh  im- 
passible, and  business  was  virtually  suspended. 
That  night,  hotels,  private  dwellings,  stores  and 
offices  were  crowded  with  residents  of  neighbor- 
ing towns  and  cities  unable  to  reach  their  homes. 
The  snow  at  noon,  after  the  storm  had  raged 
from  four  to  five  hours,  was  up  to  the  writer's 
waist ;  this  was  in  front  of  the  Fitchburg  Railroad 
station,  where  there  were  no  drifts. 

To  recur  to  tiie  poets  of  winter.  Lowell's 
sketch  was  published  in  the  '^Atlantic  Almanac'' 
about  the  year  1871  ;  as  I  remember  it,  the  emi- 
nent author  quotes  chiefly  from  old  English 
poets,  and  of  our  own  great  authors  mentions  but 
two — Whittier  and  Emerson.  This  is  singular, 
inasmuch  as,  besides  those  extracts  to  whioh  I 
have  called  the  reader's  attention,  there  are  Long- 
fellow's and  Bryant's  admirable  winter  poems, 
both  of  which  Jiad  long  been  famous  and  popu- 
lar. Here  are  brief  excerpts  from  Bryant's  **  Win- 
Un-  Piece  "  : 

—"Afar, 
Tlie  Tillage  with  its  spires,  the  path  of  streams 
And  dim  rciceding  valleys,  liid  before . 
'xy  iiilpr|)osing  treos,  lay  visible 
lliroii^h  the  hare  grove,  and  my  familiar  haunts 
Seemed  new  to  me,  nor  was  I  slow  to  come 
n..     Among  them,  when  the  clouds,  from  their  still  skirts, 
.-;^'  Had  sfaakeu  down  on  earth  the  feathery  snow. 
And  all  was  whit(>.     The  pure  keen  air  abroad, 
An»eit  it  breathed  no  scent  of  herb,  nor  heard 
L<»v©  call  of  bird,  nor  merry  hum  of  bee, 
Was  not  the  air  of  death." 

Our  cluster  of  the  poets;  of  winter  would  be 
sadly  incomplete  without  th$.  name  of  Tennyson 
— doubtless  the  greatest  of  modern  bards,  and 
who  chants  the  prais^  of  the  sacred  Christmas 
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time  in  gtrains  as  lofty  as  thoae  of  any  singer,  of 
our  own  or  atlier  days,  ilinili  of  this  Tioblo  verso 
13  in  **  In  Memoriam/'  Tho  follovring  are  the 
closing  lines  of  **  Morte  d'Artlmr  '*— not  found  in 
all  tho  editions  of  the  pout  3  works  : 

— •*  Yet  iu  ftl««p  I  seemed 
To  sail  Willi  Arthur  under  loomitjg  shores. 
Point  after  ptiut :    till  on  to  (!»wii,  when  dreaiiu 
Begin  It*  ffpl  tin?  tmtb  and  stir  of  day, 
To  inti,  nietboaght.  who  wiiiled  with  a  orowd, 
Th^f're  cnrue  a  Iwirk  tluit,  blowing  fonAard,  bore 
Kiu^  Arthur,  like  a  modem  gentleman 
Of  atftteiiest  port ;  and  all  the  people  criedj 
*  Arthur  is  come  again :  he  cannot  die.* 
Then  thoBe  that  sttDod  tipoii  the  hilk  behind 
Beperit^^d,  '  Come  again,  and  thrice  i\»  fair  ;* 
And^  further  inland,  voices  echoed,  '  Com** 
Tv'ith  all  pood  things,  and  w:tr  Blmll  b*^  no  mon'.' 
At  this  a  hnndred  beJk  began  to  pcfil, 
Tlmt  with  the  Bunnd  I  woke,  «iatl  heanl  indeed 
The  clear  chnreh  bells  ring  in  tbi3  Ghriutmas  ra<ini.*' 

I  lament  the  Inck  of  epace  to  wnte  of  tlie 
sunnseinents  sacred  to  tlie  sciiBon— of  the  moon- 
light sleigh  rides,  the  co.isting,  the  skating  ;  of 
tlie  intellectual  and  social  joys  of  winter* — the  lect- 
nre  and   concert  rooms,  the  brillinnt  onern,  thf* 


lighted  theatre.  Beyond  and  above  them  nil,  tho 
sweet  pleasures  of  home,  and  the  fireside  with  its 
circle  of  loved  ones,  and  ita  dear  memoriefi  of 
faces  vanished,  but  unforgotteti. 

I  cannot  better  close  my  rambling  Bketch  than 
with  Longfellow's  beautiful  poenu  •' Snowflakt?8  *' 
—also  the  title  of  the  **  Twice-told  Tale '' from 
which  I  have  quoted  : 

**  Oat  i»f  tlie  bosom  of  the  air. 

Out  of  the  cdond  fold^  of  ita  garments  shake n^ 
Over  the  woodlands  brown  and  bare, 
Over  the  hitrveat  fiohls  foniaken, 
^ilent,  acid  soft,  and  alow^ 
Doacenda  the  Rnuw. 

^*  Even  aa  onr  clouily  fancies  take 

Suddenly  ahape  in  some  divine  expres^ou, 
Even  a«  the  tj-onbled  heart  doth  mak'i 
In  the  white  countenance  eonfesstun, 
The  troubled  »ky  reveals 
The  grief  it  feela. 

"  Thia  ia  the  jioem  of  the  air, 

Slowly  in  mlent  syllables  recordoil  ; 
This  is  the  aecrot  of  deHpnir, 

Long  in  ita  clondy  bosom  hoarded, 
Now  whispered  and  revealed 
To  wood  and  field," 
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T.  B.  Ald rich's  fumous  *•  Story  of  a  Bud  Boy  "  nccupiLfi  a 
y»lace  all  its  own  in  the  heartn  of  readers,  t  spceinlly  juvenile 
reuden,  of  the  laiit  two  decadeB.  Its  cbiirra  ia  nniqne  be- 
catiae,  as  i'lr,  Howells  said  when  the  VkkjU  first  came  out  in 
1870,  ''No  one  else  seems  t<»  have  thonght  of  telling  the 
atory  of  a  boy's  life  with  ko  great  a  desire  to  ^bow  what  a 
boy*8  life  Is.  and  with  ko  littlo  pnrptmt*  of  teaching  what  it 
should  be  :  certainly  no  one  else  buH  thought  of  doing  thi>* 
for  the  Amfric4in  boy.'*  X^p  to  the  present  lime,  the  **  Story 
of  a  Bad  Hoy"  bus  been  an  easy  wiumr  on  its  own  merits, 
Yiithoiit  the  help  of  pictnren ;  nevertheleaa,  it  was  certain 
that  some  day  an  arttflt  wonld  avail  hituaelf  uf  the  boat  of 
a  iggeMioua  which  th3  story  contaim»,  and  with  his  akillfnl 
pencil  bring  before  the  eye  the  dramatic  and  humoroas 
and  interesting  ftcenee  Mfhich  Mr,  Aldrich's  nkillftil  pen  lias 
already  preRcnted  to  the  mind  of  a  nmltitnde  of  dt'lighted 
r^adem.  The  time  has  now  conits  and  the  competent  art- 
ist is  Mr.  A,  B.  Frost,  who  has  so  fully  entered  into  the 
spirit  iftad  fun  of  the  Htury  na  almost  tt^  naioniali  the  authitr 
that  be  had  written  a  atory  »o  full  nf  actkm  and  of  delight- 
fnt  iucJdeut.s.  It  i-i  pleasant  (o  htate  that  Mr.  Aldrich  is 
wholly  satisfied  with  the  pictures,  and  that  be  iakew  a  fresh 
interest  in  the  adventures  of  Tom  Bniley  as  ho  recalls  the 
mvmory  of  them  iu  Mr.  Frost's  effective  designs.  Paper, 
pifini  and  binding  are  all  that  can  be  asked  to  nmke  the 
book  irresistible  as  a  gift.    (Honghtun,  Hiffliu  &  Co.) 

**PcHniNo  TO  IHE  Front  ;  ob,  Succtaa  uNnsa  Diffiodi.- 
TtBS,"  by  Orison  Swett  Marden,  is  designed  to  be,  and  nu- 
dlMibledly  will  becnniet  a>  inspirntion  and  help  tntlieTOtith 
of  America  who  long  to  l>e  somebody  and  to  do  suiiMStliiag  in 


the  world,  yet  many  of  whom,  hedged  in  as  it  were  by  iron 
walls  of  circumstance,  feel  that  thpy  have  **no  chauce  in 
life.**  The  book  teachea,  amongst  other  things » that  be  who 
would  grasp  the  key  to  power  must  be  greater  thiin  his 
catling,  and  resist  that  vulgar  prosperity  which  retrogrades 
ever  toward  barbarism  ;  that  there  is  aomethiug  greater 
than  weidth,  grander  than  fame  \  that  character  is  snccesis, 
Qud  there  is  no  other;  that  a  great  check  book  can  never 
niiike  a  great  man,  ;ii]d  that  beside  the  chnracter  of  a  Wash- 
ington or  of  a  Lincoln  the  milliona  of  mrmy  an  American 
look  contemptible.  Mftny  examj>Ie8  are  given  to  show  the 
triumphs  of  mediocrity,  the  tUguily  of  labor,  the  omnipo- 
tonce  of  peisiatence ;  that  a  man  may  be  rich  without 
money,  and  niay  succeed  though  he  does  not  become 
President  or  a  Member  of  Cougrea^.  The  atithor  bos  en- 
deavored t<i  touch  the  higher  aprings  of  the  youth's  as- 
pira'ioa,  and  to  caution  him  not  to  aUow  the  maxims  of  a 
low  prtidence  dnily  dinned  into  his  ears  in  this  money-get- 
ting age  t>  r»*iiresa  tl>e  longings  for  a  higher  life.  Mr. 
Mnrdftn*»  book  haa  for  itn  frontispiece  a  fine  poHrait  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  and  there  sre  over  a  score  of  other  en- 
graved pc»rt raits  of  first-clrtsa  merit,  aftrr  such  artist*  as 
Lenljach.  Sustcrmiin,  fiajon.  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  Baron 
F«Ln«;oi8  Gcr;\rd,  Healy  :  Trewmry  Department  engravings, 
ete,     (Houghton,  Mifflin  A  Ck>,) 

Mrrsfh.  Raphael  TncK  A;  8om»,  the  art  publishers,  have 
isaae*l  the  moat  varied  and  beantiful  pri>daots  of  the  sea- 
aoB,  in  the  line  of  Uhristmna,  New  Ye«r^s.aod  Easter  cards, 
ealmiclarH.  etc.  Tliaaa  ars  specially  designed  for  them  in 
EiigUiad«  otid  priailed  from  Ilia  ''  Rafulith  "  plaies  st  their 
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(Illustrated  from  photographs  by  W.  K.  L.  Dickson,  and  with  plates  fnrnisbed  through  the  courtesy  of 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &,  Co..  publishers  of  the  "  Life 
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and  Inventions  of  Edison.*') 


"After  all,  it  is  the  imponderable  that  move*  the  world — heat,  electricity,  love." — Holmes. 


We  have  been  witnessing  recently  a  siuldeii  and 
apparently  spontaneous  revival  of  tlie  Napoleonic 
legeod — a  keen,  inquiring  interest  in  all  that  coii- 
cerna  the  life,  achievements  and  i^ersonality  of  the 
great  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  This  legend,  shimber- 
ing  in  the  sonl  of  modern  French  nationality,  is  in- 
deed naturally  subject  to  occasional  awakenings 
there  :  its  recurrence  here  in  America  can  only  be 
ascribed  to  an  accession,  destined  probably  to  be  as 
brief  as  it  is  violent,  of  that  irrepressible  tendency 
to  hero  worship  which  is  latent  in  our  race.  Napo- 
leon, launched  upon  his  meteoric  career  by  the 
culmination  of  forces  belonging  distinctively  to 
the  eighteenth  century,  was  not  with  all  his 
genius  a  new  type  of  hero,  nor  even  a  glorified 
example  of  the  old.  He  was  rather,  as  Taine 
has  pointed  out,  a  survival,  a  belated  Roman, 
with  Alexander,  CsBsar  and  Hannibal  for  antece- 
dents, and  no  higher  ideal  of  ambition  than  to 
emulate  what  they  had  done  ages  before  him. 

The  man  of  the  day,  not  only  in  America  but 
throughout  the  world,  at  this  portentous  end  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  represents  a  new  efflores- 
cence of  human  genius — a  kind  of  conqueror 
who  stands  unprecedented  and  alone.  He  has 
drawn  his  strength  from  the  primal  elements  of 
nature,  and  achieved  his  conquests  over  the  oc- 
cult but  awful  forces  of  the  universe.  His  path 
to  greatness  is  marked  with  light,  not  blood — 
with  hope,  not  desolation.  Others  have  been 
mighty  destroyers:  his  is  the  godlike  power  to 
create.  The  vaster  his  influence,  the  more  unas- 
suming and  self-effaced  his  personal  individual- 
ity. The  control  of  uncounted  millions  of  wealth 
means  with  him  only  a  royal  prodigality  in  mat- 
ters of  scientific  research.  When  we  have  said 
this  much  we  have  named  our  hero.  There  is  but 
one  Thomas  Alva  Edison. 

Contrary  to  the  usual  result  of  a  near-by  and 
minute  inspection  of  celebrities,  it  requires  a  de- 
tailed review  of  his  work,  and  something  like  a 
personal  acquaintance  or  intimacy,  to  appreciate 
the  true  greatness  of  Edison  as  an  inventor  and 
as  a  man.  A  peculiarly  fortunate  opportunity  for 
acquiring  such  an  acquaintance  has  just  been 
given  to  the  reading  world  by  Mr.  W.  K.  L. 
Dickson  and  Miss  Antonia  Dickson,  authors  of 
the  superb  and  elaborate  volume  which  will  be 
memorable  among  the  publications  of  the  present 
season.     Mr.  Dickson  baa  long  occupied  a  high 


and  responsible  position  on  the  great  inventorV 
staff  of  persomil  aids  in  the  great  laboratories  at 
Orange,  N.  J.,  particularly  in  eonnection  with 
the  Kinetographic  Theatre  described  and  illus- 
trated in  Frank  Leslie's  PopuLiWi  Monthly 
last  month.  His  sister.  Miss  Antonia  Dickson, 
author  of  the  article  on  the  subject  just  njen- 
tioned,  is  well  known  to  the  public  through  her 
versatile  literary  and  magazine  work.  The  new 
and  authoritative  biography  of  Edison,* of  which 
these  two  are  the  joint  authors,  has  been  pre- 
pared under  unique  facilities  for  procuring  full- 
ness and  accuracy  of  fact,  and  thence  for  pre- 
senting a  living  and  sympathetic  picture  of  the 
man.  The  materials  liave  been  obtained  from 
the  observations  of  a  close  business  and  friendly 
association  of  the  authors  with  their  subject  for  a 
period  of  thirteen  years,  supplemented  with  the 
verbal  and  written  data  which  Mr.  Edison  him- 
self has  freely  supplied.  The  very  passages 
which  read  most  like  extracts  from  some  moder?i 
Arabian  Nights  are  simply  the  unexaggerated 
narrative  of  facts  forming  part  of  contemporary 
history — that  everyday  truth  which  is  so  much 
''stranger  than  fiction." 

Thomas  Alva  Edison  was  born  on  the  11th  of 
February,  1847,  at  Milan,  Erie  County,  Ohio.  His 
mother,  Nancy  Elliot,  was  a  native  of  Chenango 
County,  a  Canadian  by  residence  and  education, 
and  of  Scottish  parentage.  His  father,  Samuel 
Edison  (who  lives  to-day,  in  Florida,  hale  and 
hearty  at  ninety  years  of  age),  belongs  to  a  family 
of  Dutch  origin,  which  emigrated  from  Amster- 
dam to  America  in  1737.  Here  the  grandfather 
of  Samuel  Edison,  John  Edison,  is  on  worthy 
record  as  a  banker  on  I^Ianhattan  Island.  It  is 
believed  that  the  history  of  the  family,  fraught 
with  interesting  and  creditable  details,  might  be 
traced  back  very  much  further,  did  not  the  good- 
natured  indifference  of  its  most  distinguished 
descendant  prove  an  insuperable  bar  to  research. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Edison  was  a  woman  of  sweet  awd 
strong  individuality,  with  a  substantial  educa- 
tion acquired  in  the  Canadian  high  school.  She 
was  eminently  qualified  to  mold  the  plastic  mind 
of  her  son,  and  it  was  mainly  to  her  judicious  ef- 

♦Tbe  Life  and  Inventions  of  Thomas  Alva  E«lison.  By. 
W.  K.  L.  Dickson  and  Antuuia  Dickson.  Illustrated.  Pnb- 
lisbed  by  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  <t  Co.,  New  York  and  Boston, 
1894. 
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forts  tlmt  tin'  boy  owetl  that  eivrly  i»ii- 
(petus  which  gave  eiicli  extnioidinaiy 
«8cope  and  diiectioii  to  his  dawning 
powers.  Nothing  could  be  nioro  er- 
roneous thtm  the  notion  that  Edison 
is  a  rough  arid  uncnltivutfd  nnin, 
•eiliiciLtcd  only  from  %x  bnsiuess  find 
•ecientitic  BtaTitlpoinfc.  Tlie.fmjt  la 
that,  quite  ilistinct  front  the  invent- 
ive genius  Uy  wliich  ho  ia  exclusively 
known  to  the  worhl,  lio  possesses  a 
lively  fancy  and  virile,  original  mind, 
►enricbed  front  a  eurpriBingly  ext^n- 
«ive  reading.  At  the  early  age  of 
twelve,  we  are  told,  he  attacked  snch 
form tdublc  works  as  Burton's  **ATmt- 
omy  of  Mc'luncboly/'  Gibbon's  **  De* 
cline  and  Fall  of  the  Koniioi  Em- 
pire,'* I£unie*8  '*  History  of  England," 
Ure's  '*  Dictionary  of  the  Sciences/* 

*•  The  Penny  Encyclopedia"  and  Newtoirs  fW/z/z/^rrirt^atai'ted  a  more  ambitions  sheet,  called 
•^*  Principiu.''  Indeed,  his  thiret  for  knowledge  Paul  Pry,  The  two  boys  bad  fini  with  this 
tnnat  have  amounted  to  a  positive  rage,  need-  while  it  lasted  ;  bnt  the  personalities  in  which 
ing  restraint  rather  than  stimnlatioti.  It  was  tliey  freely  indulged  got  them  into  tronble,  and 
4it  this  period  that,  his  family  having  removed  a  ducking  in  the  St,  Clair  Kiver  which  the  editor 
■to  Detroit,  the  lad  stiirted  in  to  read  strnight  in  chief  received  at  the  hands  of  an  over.sensitire 
ihrongli  the  Free  Library  of  that  city  :  and  he  anbscriber  finally  threw  cohl  water,  so  to  say,  on 
had  actually  got  throngh  some  fifteen  feet  of  the  enterprise.  Not  long  afterward,  as  if  to 
«olid  books,  when  his  project  was  discovered,  and  justify  the  old  adage  about  mistortnnes  flocking 
his  eager  mind  **  switched  off''  in  some  more  together,  Edison's  nomadic  freight-car  lidiorjitory 
promising  direction.  and  newspaper  ofiice  came  to  a  sutblen  und  i^jno- 

In  the  spring  of  18G:i,  in  the  height  of  the  ex-  hie  extinction.  The  jarring  of  the  train  having 
'Citement  of  tlie  Oivil  War,  yomig  Edison  went  uncorked  and  npset  a  phoapboriis  bottle,  starting 
into  business  as  a  newsboy  on  the  principal  trains  a  blaze  that  was  extingnished  jnst  in  time  to  save 
running  in  and  out  of  Detroit.  He  cultivated  the  car,  the  revengefnl  conductor  stunmarily 
'the  acquaintance  of  telegraph  operators,  conduct-  ejected  the  luckless  boy,  throwing  him  out  with 
•ore,  locomotive  engineers  and  station  agents,  all  his  belongings,  and  leaving  him  stranded  on  a 
4ind  by  his  entcrprij^e  in  supplying  the  earliest  waystation  platform.  *' This  episode,'' says  Misa 
available  war  news  established  a  very  profitable  Dickson,  **ha8  served  a^  a  baeis  for  innumcrahio 
business.  This  enabled  liim  to  purchase  a  lot  of  comic  sketches,  literary  and  artistic  ;  but  to  our 
old  type  and  stereos  from  the  Detroit  Free  Pre^s  mind  the  pathos  of  the  situation  has  never  been 
estaldishment,  wherewitli  to  start  a  paper  of  his  sufficiently  recognized.  Edison's  local  attachments 
own — the  since  famous  Grand  Trunk  Ihrahlr  were  strong,  and  his  thirst  for  knowledge  was 
the  first  and  only  journal  ever  regularly  published  boundless.  The  battered  car,  with  its  primitive 
•on  a  railway  train.  He  fitted  up  a  dilapidated  equipments,  wtis  dearer  to  him  than  the  faultless 
freight  car  as  printing  oflice  and  editorial  sane-  laboratory  of  the  successful  scientist,  and  its  snd- 
tnm,  and  while  rolling  up  and  down  tlie  lines  of  den  dissolution  was  a  terrible  shock.  In  all  the 
travel  got  out  a  lively  weekly  paper  which  speed-  sorrowftd  vicistjitudes  of  Edison's  life,  and  they 
ily  attained  a  circulation  of  four  hundred  copies,  were  many,  nothing  more  desolate  can  be  imag- 
aa  well  as  a  proporllonato  amount  of  advertising  ined  than  the  Ggnre  of  this  ill-elad,  ill-fed  boy 
patronage.  Tfie  novelty  of  the  idea  attracted  the  standing  irresolutely  on  the  deserted  roiul,  the 
attention  of  Stephenaon,  the  famous  engineer,  fragments  of  his  cherished  possessions  around 
and  elicited  from  the  London  Ttmea  a  cordial  him,  and  in  the  distance  the  gnwlually  lessening 
tribute  of  admiration  for  the  enterprising  Yankee  outlines  of  his  beloved  workshop  and  sanctum, 
boy.  Encouraged  by  tlie  success  of  his  maiden  Xotliing  in  his  subsequent  career  illustrates  with 
effort,  Edison  extended  his  venture,  antl  in  con-  greater  force  the  indomitable  nature*  of  the  man 
junction   with   the  "'devil"  of  the   l*ort   Huron    than  his  philosophic  acceptance  of  the  situation. 
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and  hia  prompt  reinstalliition  of  himself  and 
belongings  h\  tire  cellar  of  bis  fatlier^s  lionse  at 
Port  Huron." 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  tliat  the  deaf- 
ness which  has  so  grown  npon  Edison  in  theso 
latter  yeara  was  origiDally  contracted  from  .the 
brntality  of  that  Oruiid  Trunk  conductor,  who, 
in  ejecting  the  lad  from  the  car,  boxed  his  ears 
with  such  violence  as  to  injure  irreparably  the 
delicate  auditory  nerres  and  membranes.  The 
results  of  tliese  injuries  have  never  been  eradi- 
cated by  surgical  treatment,  althougli  tlie  finest 
skill  has  been  cm- 
ployed.  Yet  the 
great  inventor 
**  accepts  the  in- 
firmity witli  the 
euujiy  philosophy 
whicli  is  one  of 
his  distinguishing 
characteristics, 
and  pnrsuea  his 
labors  without  a 
tinge  of  that  self- 
pity  wliich  affords 
to  lesser  minds 
such  depths  of 
consolation." 

It  was  ill  the 
cellar  at  Port  Hu- 
ron, then, that  the 
youthful  Edison, 
equipped  with  a 
book  oti  electricity 
and  the  >7reckage 
of  his  freight- 
oar  establishment, 
conducted  his  ear- 
liest experiments 
in  telegraphy.  In 
con  junction  wit)]  a 
young  friend  nam- 
ed James  W  ard 
he  constructed  be- 
tween their  homes  a  line  consisting  of  an  ordinary 
8tovepii*o  wire,  insulated  with  bottles,  and  cross- 
ing under  a  busy  thoronghfare  by  means  of  an  old 
caide  rescued  from  the  bed  of  the  Detroit  River. 
The  first  niaf^nicta  were  wound  with  wire,  swathed 
in  ancient  rags,  and  a  piece  of  spring  brass  formed 
the  key.  iMost  weird  of  all  was  the  means  adopted 
for  generating  a  current.  *^  Edison  secured  two 
Brobdingnagian  cats,  with  volcanic  tempers,  at- 
tached a  wire  to  their  legs,  admiuisfeored  violent 
friction  to  their  backs,  and  breathlo^sly  awaited 
developments.  Sad  to  relate,  these  zealous  elTorts 
ended  in  failure.     The  feline  mind,  concentrated 


on  personal  grievances,  refusetl  to  lend  itself  to 
the  pursuit  of  science,  and  the  teat  resulted  in  il 
frantic  stampfede,  enlivened  by  whoops  and  splut- 
ters. But,  as  Mr.  lleid,  in  his  memorial  volume, 
remarks,  *The  experiment  waa  not  without  suc- 
cess ;  a  tremendous  loca!  current  and  perfect  elec- 
tric arc  were  produced,  but  it  would  not  work 
the  line,  and  was  abandoned.'" 
•  A  littlo  later  in  the  same  year  (1SC2)  a  turn  hi 
Edison's  fortunes  brought  the  much-desired  op- 
portunity within  his  grasp.  He  vvjis  gtill  working- 
as  newsboy  on  the  Grand  Trunk  trains,  and  one- 
day  at  the  Blount 
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Clemens  station 
lie  managed  at  the^ 
risk  of  his  life  to- 
rescue  the  three- 
year-old  child  of 
tho  station  agent 
(Mv,  J.  U.  Mac- 
kenzie) from  be- 
ing run  over  by 
the  cars.  The 
grateful  father 
said  to  him  :  "Al, 
if  you  will  stop  off 
here  four  days  in 
the  week  and  keep 
J  i  m  m  y  out  of 
harm^s  way  nntil 
tho  mixed  train 
returns  from  De- 
troit (which  you 
can  do  by  getting 
Tommy  Suther- 
land to  bring  your 
evening  pa  per  s 
out  for  you,  and 
as  nine-tenths  of 
your  tra<le  is  be- 
tween M  o  u  n  t 
Clemens  and  Port 
Huron),  I  will 
teach  yon  tele- 
graph! iig  and  prepare  you  for  the  position  of  a. 
niglit  operator  at  not  less  than  twenty-five  dollars 
per  month.'*' 

'*  Al''  jumped  at  the  chance,  and  in  less  liian 
three  mouths'  time  not  only  qnalilied  himself  as 
an  operator,  but  made  with  his  own  hands  a  com- 
plete set  of  instrumentflj  and  constructed  a  work- 
ing telegraph  line  between  the  railway  station 
and  the  town.  He  frequented  the  "Western  Union 
office  in  I'ort  Huron,  wliero  he  improved  very  rap- 
idly, and  it  was  during  this  period  that  he  duplexed 
the  Grand  Trunk  cable  between  Port  Huron  and 
iSarnia,  across  tlic  riven     *'  This  was  considered  a 
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Avith  the  result  tlmt  the  word  "six**  was  regularly 
given.  It  was  noticed,  however,  that  Sf.  could 
never  be  raised,  just  after  "  sixing/'  A  detective 
operator  was  put  on  the  track,  with  the  result  that 
young  Edison  and  his  labor-saving  device  were 
exposed.  That  device,  nevertheless,  is  the  district 
telegraph  of  to-day,  having  been  subsequently 
perfected,  patented  and  sold  to  the  American 
District  Telegraph  Company. 

The  Dicksons'  book  recounts  with  graphic  de- 
tail the  remarkable  adventures,  by  turns  ludicrous 
and  pathetic,  of  the  as  yet  unrecognized  cliild  of 
genius  during  the  next  two  or  three  years.  As  a 
perambulating  operator,  overflowing  with  ideas 
aiul  animal  spirits,  and  restlessly  energetic  in  the 
exploitation  of  new  experiments,  he  sojourned 
successively  in  Adrian,  Mich.,  Fort  Wayne,  In- 
dianapolis, Cincinnati,  Memphis  and  Louisville. 
His  positions  at  these  places  were  filled  always 
with  ability  and  credit,  sometimes  with  distinc- 
tion ;  though,  as  his  biographers  admit,  **  Ed- 
ison's love  of  fun  and  greater  love  of  experi- 
ments led  him  to  violate  the  essential  rules 
laid  down  for  the  guidance  of  the  operators. 
At  Indianapolis  these  pleasing  irregularities 
led  to  serious  trouble ;  but  his  unpopularity 
and  subsequent  discharge  probably  weighed  very 
little  upon  his  mind,  counterbalanced  as  they 
were  by  the  fact  that  his  increasing  skill  and 
deepened  insight  led  him  at  the  ago  of  seventeen 
to  the  invention  of  a  telegraph  instrument  sus- 
ceptible of  transferring  writing  from  one  line  to 
another  without  the  assistance  of  an  operator. 
This  automatic  repeater  is  described  in  a  recent 
tclegrapliic  work  as  *  probably  the  most  simple 
and  ingenious  arrangement  of  connections  for  a 
repeater  known,  and  has  been  found  to  work  well 
in  practice.  It  is  especially  good  and  convenient 
where  it  is  necessary  to  fit  up  a  repeater,  in  an 
emergency,  with  ordinary  office  instruments.'  The 
ferment  of  discovery  was  now  working  in  Ed- 
ison's veins,  militating  against  the  steady,  un- 
eventful grind  of  daily  routine.  At  an  age  when 
food  and  sleep  are  most  essential  to  mental  and 
physical  development  he  ruthlessly  curtailed 
both,  burning  not  only  the  midnight  oil,  but 
trenching  on  the  gray  hours  preceding  the  dawn 
— a  time  when,  as  physicians  tell  us,  vitality  is  at 
its  lowest  ebb,  and  most  dependent  on  nature's 
sweet  restorer.'' 

Here  is  a  chapter  of  his  experience  in  Louis- 
ville, as  related  by  himself:  ''The  Louisville  of- 
fice was  during  and  at  the  end  of  the  war  in  a 
very  dilapidated  condition,  and  the  management 
was  correspondingly  lax.  One  night  when  I  was 
taking  reports  I  heard  a  tremendous  noise  on  tlie 
stairs,  and  there  appeared  at  the  door  one  of  the 


most  skilled  operators  in  the  force,  a  man  whoso- 
splendid  abilities  were  crippled  by  his  habitual 
drunkenness.  He  was  now  in  one  of  his  most 
violent  fits.  He  hesitated  an  instant,  then  walked 
in,  kicked  over  the  stove  with  its  long  length  of 
sooty  stovepipe,  then  proceeded  to  pull  down  the 
switchboard  and  yank  all  the  operating  tables 
away  from  the  side  of  the  wall,  piling  their  in- 
struments and  all  on  the  top  of  each  other.  Theiii 
he  proceeded  to  the  battery  room,  where  he  pulled 
down  the  shelves  with  their  contents,  upsetting  a. 
bottle  of  nitric  acid,  which  ran  through  the  ceil- 
ing to  the  office  below,  eating  up  the  books  it 
traveled  over.  Ho  then  disappeared.  I  tested 
and  found  out  his  wire,  rigged  up  a  temi)orary 
table  and  furnished  the  report,  stopping  at  the- 
office  until  the  arrival  of  the  manager.  The  lat- 
ter came  at  eight  o'clock,  and  on  entering  the  of- 
fice was  dumfounded.  *  Who  did  this  ?'  he  in- 
quired. '  Billy  L.,' I  replied,  unwillingly.  The- 
maTiager  walked  the  floor  for  a  minute,  then  said, 
'  If  Billy  ever  does  this  again  I'll  discharge  him.' "' 

It  was  in  Louisville  that  Edison  issued  his  first 
electrical  treatise,  and  evolved  his  well-known 
style  of  penmanship,  legible  and  symmetrical  as- 
copperplate,  which  he  was  able  to  produce  at  the 
rate  of  forty- five  words  a  minute,  a  speed  com- 
mensurate with  the  extreme  limit  of  a  Morse 
operator's  powers  of  transmission.  PVom  Louis- 
ville he  migrated  to  Cincinnati,  where  the  machine 
shed  adjoining  the  railroad  depot  enlisted  most 
of  his  spare  time,  ending  in  his  "elopement" 
with  one  of  the  main  engines,  during  the  tern- 
porary  somnolence  of  engineer  and  fireman.  He 
narrowly  escaped  wrecking  the  locomotive,  but 
finally  brought  it  back  to  the  shed,  which  place, 
we  are  told,  ''yielded  much  valuable  knowledge, 
and  served  as  the  hotbed  for  those  germs  of 
scientific  thought  of  which  duplex  telegraphy 
and  electrical  railroading  were  to  be  the  perfected 
results."  From  Cincinnati  he  returned  to  Port. 
Huron  for  a  period  of  eighteen  months,  which- 
brought  him  to  the  twenty-first  year  of  his  age. 

At  this  turning  point  of  his  career,  the  Grand' 
Trunk  Railway  Company,  having  adopted  tho- 
young  inventor's  device  of  a  double-circuit  ma- 
rine cable,  presented  him  with  a  free  pass  to  Bos- 
ton, where  a  position  awaited  him  in  the  Frank- 
lin telegraphic  office,  secured  by  his  lifelong- 
friend,  Mr.  Milton  Adams.  The  story  of  his  dc- 
bid  in  the  Boston  office,  where  an  attempt  made- 
by  the  other  operators  to  "  rattle  "  him  was  dis- 
concerted by  a  dazzling  feat  of  receiving  that  se- 
cured for  the  supposed  "jay  from  the  woolly 
West  "the  permanent  respect  of  his  associates, 
has  been  so  frequently  told  that  it  need  not  be- 
repeated  here. 
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Shortly  after  Edison's  arrival  in  Boston  he 
conimeiiced  experimenta  upon  an  electrical  ap- 
panitii.s  for  recording  votes,  for  whicli  exclusive 
rights  were  obtained  in  1869.  This  was  Edison's 
first  patent.  Tlie  invention  was  brought  before 
the  Massachnsetts  Legialnture,  and  pro  red  to 
work  onl}'  too  well.  As  a  member  obligingly  ex- 
plained, *^The  great  power  of  the  Ilonse  lies  ia 
our  being  able  to  employ  obfitrnctive  tactics, 
ealled  in  parliamentary  langnage  Jilihusteringf 
and  indnlgml  in  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
partisan  legislation.  Tliis  invention  of  youra 
would  take  away  that  power,  and  we  would n*t 
have  it  in  the  House  if  you  paid  us  to  use  it," 
Ever  after,  Edison  decided  to  investigate  mi- 
nutely the  neceBsity  of  any  particular  invention 
before  undertaking  its  reduction  to  practice— a 
decision  to  which  he  has  made  it  the  rule  of  his 
life  to  adhere, 

hi  uonnection  with  Ids  regular  night  work  at 
the  Western  Union  Telegraph  office,  Edison  had 
fitted  np  a  small  workshop  for  his  private  experi- 
nienting.  Here  he  conceived  and  partially  ma- 
tured a  stock-quotation  printer^  for  printing  the 
prices  of  stocks  in  various  brokers' offices ;  btit 
meeting  with  insufficient  encouragement  here,  he 
suspended  work  on  tliis  scheme,  atid  applied 
himself  to  his  favorite  branch  of  electrical  science 
— the  development  of  duplex  telegraphy.  He  set 
to  work  to  remedy  the  obvious  imperfections  and 
linritations  of  the  Morse  system.  His  matnred 
experiments,  commencing  in  !S69  and  extending 
over  a  period  of  some  six  years,  were  crowned  by 
a  system  of  telegraphy  combining  in  such  an 
eminent  degree  the  attributes  of  inexpensiveness, 
ease  of  manipulation  and  increased  speed*  that  to 
this  day,  despite  furious  liiigation  and  envious 
detraction,  it  holds  its  own  above  all  competitors. 
Among  the  more  prominent  forms  of  telegrapliy 
eventually  evolved  from  this  source  are  the  du- 
plex and  quad rn pie X,  by  which  two  arid  four  mes- 
aagea  are  susceptible  of  simultaneous  transmis- 
sion over  a  single  wire.  Sextuplex,  and  even 
octnplex,  systems  are  among  the  posaibllittfs  of 
the  near  future,  as  the  ontcome  of  experiments 
upon  which  it  is  understood  Mr.  Edison  is  still 
engaged. 

When,  at  the  termination  of  his  Boston  en- 
gagement in  1809,  young  Edison  came  to  Kew 
York  to  seek  his  fortune,  he  drifted  into  Wall 
Street  just  before  the  memorable  Black  Friday, 
September  24th  of  that  year,  at  the  critical  mo- 
ment when  tlie  central  office  of  the  Laws  Gold 
Reporting  Company,  the  focusing  point  of  no 
less  than  sit  hundred  brokers'  offices,  was  in  a 
state  of  despair  bordering  upon  dementia,  owing 
to  the  sudden  and  inexplicable  collapse  of  tlie 


stock-cjuotation  printer  in  use  there.  Some  good 
anget  having  directed  the  footsteps  of  the  young 
electrician  to  the  spot,  he  modestly  ventured  the 
suggestion  that  he  might  be  able  to  point  out 
where  the  trouble  lay.  His  diagnosis  proved  cor- 
rect. The  obstruction  was  quickly  removed,  and 
the  vital  centre  was  i)ut  once  more  in  touch  with 
its  dependent  organs.  I'lesident  Laws  was  so 
impressed  with  the  ready  genius  of  the  shabby- 
looking  youth  who  had  thus  averted  a  panic  in 
the  gold  market,  that  lie  straight vvay  engaged 
him  at  the  (to  Edison)  unprecedented  salary  of 
throe  hundred  dollars  per  month,  to  take  charge 
of  the  whole  vast  machinery  of  the  concern  and 
run  it  smoothly. 

StimulatLMJ  by  t!jo  confidence  thus  |)laced  la 
him,  and  relieved  from  the  pressure  of  financial 
em  bun  ass  men  t,  Edison  now  brought  into  requisi- 
tion many  of  those  ideas  whicli  lack  of  means 
and  influence  had  forced  him  previously  to  aban- 
don. The  gold  indicator  being  placed  in  his 
charge,  nnderwent  various  iniportant  iinprove- 
nient8,  and  was  finally  abandoned  for  Edison's 
own  stock-quotation  printer,  the  workings  of 
which  were  so  satisfactory  that  Mr,  Laxvs  spared 
neither  trouble  nor  expense  in  introducing  it. 
Tlie  stock  printer,  now  a  familiar  object  of  every- 
day use,  was  intended  at  the  tiuie  of  its  introduc- 
tion (twenty-five  years  ago)  principally  for  the 
gold  market.  It  >as  designcii  to  print  letters, 
figures  or  characters  from  a  double  type  wheel. 

The  success  of  the  new  instrument  so  alarmed 
his  competitors  tliat  they  consolidated  their  in- 
terests, witli  the  result  of  throwing  Edison  out 
of  his  position.  The  consolidated  comjmny 
then  made  him  an  offer,  which  he  refused,  i)re- 
ferring  to  enter  as  partner  into  a  firm  of  elec- 
tricians. While  connected  with  this  firm  Edison 
developed  an  improved  form  of  the  gold  and  re- 
porting printer,  which  was  ultimately  bought  up 
by  tho  consolidated  company.  The  restless  in* 
ventive  spirit,  however,  soon  got  tired,  as  he  ex- 
pressed it,  of  **  doing  all  the  work  of  the  firm, 
with  a  compensation  narrowed  down  to  the  point 
of  extinguishment  by  the  superior  business  abil- 
ities of  my  partners/'  and  retired,  to  connect 
liimself  with  General  Marshall  Lefferts,  then  pres- 
ident of  the  Gold  and  Stock  Telegraph  Company, 
This  gave  liim  the  itpportiinity  to  devise  and  per- 
fect various  stock  printers  and  private  prit*ting 
telegrajdiic  apidiances,  which  commended  them- 
selves 60  favorably  to  the  company  that  they  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  wait  upon  Edison,  with  a 
view  to  securing  the  title  of  these  inventions, 
Edison's  dealings  with  that  august  body  are  best 
told  in  his  own  words.  '*I  had  made  up  my  mind 
that  live  thousand  dollars  would  be  about  right. 
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although  other  people  were  piuil  exorbitant  prices 
for  very  inferior  inventions,  but  ratlicr  than,  not 
sell  tlie  iriventioits  1  would  take  anytliiiig,  no 
matter  what,  as  I  needed  money  sorely  for  my 
further  experiments.  With  these  duzzliog  ex- 
pectation a  1  received  the  committee. 

*'*  Well,  Mr.  Edison/ said  one  of  tlie  members, 
*how  mnch  do  you  want  for  your  devices  T 

**  *  I  do  not  know  what  they  are  worth,*  was  my 
reply.     '  Make  me  an  offer/ 

** '  Well/  continued  tlie  speaker,  Miow  would 
forty  thousand  dollars  strike  you  V 

**  I  believe  I  cotild  have  been  knocked  down 
t^ith  the  traditional  feather,  so  astonished  was  I 


gon,  whieli  1  failed  to  understand  on  account  of 
my  deafness.  Again  he  roared  something  at  me, 
but  I  could  not  catch  it,  so  left  my  place  and 
passed  on*  Sitting  dismally  on  the  steps  of  the 
hank,  I  concluded  that  I  was  never  fated  to  see 
that  money,  and  bo  hopeless  did  I  become  that 
anyone  might  have  bought  that  check  from  me 
for  Gfty  dollars.  However,  I  went  back  and  told 
one  of  the  clerks  in  tlae  company's  office  about 
the  bank  episode,  when  he  explained  that  the 
teller  evidently  wanted  me  to  be  identified.  Ho 
then  went  back  to  the  bank  with  me,  performed 
tlie  ceremony  of  identification,  and  the  money 
was  immediately  paid,  greatly  to  my  astonisljment. 
In  thirty  days  I  had  fully 
equipped  a  shop  of  my 
own,  an  investment  which 
left  me  very  little  money." 
Several  of  these  minor 
shops  were  successively  oc- 
cn|ded  by  Mr.  Edison,  and, 
despite  the  ]muoity  of  space 
and  the  limited  applijiuces, 
much  valuable  work  was  ac- 
complished. His  services 
were  retained  by  the  West- 
ern Union  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, the  Gold  Stock  Com- 
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CONCKKTHATtNO  WORKS*  AT 
Enif*f»N,  N.  .1, 

at  the  Biini.  I  immediately 
accepted,  bnt  after  I  got 
over  my  excitement  I  con- 
cludcMl  there  mnst  bo  some 
Wall  Street  trick  about  this 
thing.  I  hud  been  reading 
about  Wall  Sticut  tricks  for 
years,  and  thinking  this  was  one  of  them,  I  con- 
cUided  that  if  I  ever  got  a  cent  I  would  be  lucky. 
However,  I  v*'as  anxious  to  see  the  process  worked 
out,  BO  two  days  afterward  a  large*  formidable  con- 
tract was  given  me  to  %\^\\,  couched  in  phraseol- 
ogy as  obscure  to  me  as  Clioctaw.  I  was  told  tliat 
1  would  receive  the  money  upon  signing  this, 
which  I  promptly  did,  after  which  a  check  was 
given  mo  on  a  Imnk  f»n  William  jnid  Wall  Street, 
to  which  goal  I  at  once  proceeded.  I  liad  never 
been  in  a  baidt  before,  so  1  hung  arourjd  in  order 
to  see  the  metliods  of  proce«lure,  then  took  my 
place  with  a  row  of  boys  at  the  paying  teller's 
window.  Whe!i  niy  turn  came  and  I  presented 
tlie  check  the  paying  teller  yelled  out  a  lot  of  jar- 
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pauy,  and  other  influential  firms,  and  in  the  year 
1873  lie  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  two 
former  companies  which  pledged  him  to  the  de- 
velopment of  all  ideas  relating  to  telegraphy.  A 
handsome  salary  was  paid  him,  and  he  was  under 
contract,  at  veiy  high  rates,  to  concede  to  tlio 
companies  the  exclusive  option  on  all  telegraphic 
inventions.  These  demands  made  it  im]>erativo 
for  liim  to  secure  a  wider  field  of  action  and  a 
larger  corps  of  subordinates.  The  establisliment 
selected  was  wholly  unpretentious  and  devoid  of 
architectural  beauty,  but  it  was  centrally  located 
in  Ward  Street,  Newark,  supplied  with  a  com- 
parative abundance  of  facilities  and  manned  by  a 
force  of  three  hundred,  over  which  Edison  and  his 
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was  willing  to  accept  tiie  notes,  and  my  credit 
was  excellent  during  the  years  I  occupied  the 
Ward  Street  factory." 

To  this  place  and  time  belong  the  development 
of  the  quadruple!  telegraph,  to  Avhich  allusion 
has  alrea«ly  been  made  ;  the  tldison  automatic 
telegraph  ;  and  the  experiments  in  chemical 
telegraphy  which  culminated  in  the  discovery  and 
applications  of  the  electro-motograph,  carbon  but- 
ton and  carbon  transmitter — the  hitter  being  the 
same  which  is  now  used  so  extensively  in  tele- 
phony. Here  we  come  to  the  point  of  contact 
between  Edison  and  Boll  with  regard  to  the  tele- 
phone. The  carbon  transmitter  being  a  marked 
improvement  upon  the  ordinary  Bell  receiver,  in 
that  it  rendered  audible  in  a  large  room  converea- 
tion  sent  over  a  wire  several  hundred  miles  long, 
Edison's  agent  formed  a  company  to  exploit  it  in 
England.  The  Bell  Compauy  also  had  an  agency 
in  England,  and  were  infringing  Edison's  trans- 
mitter at  the  same  time  he  was  infringing  their 
receiver.  The  Bell  patent  was  subsequently 
proved  invalid,  while  Edison's  transmitter  was 
sustained,  and  held  the  monopoly  of  the  tele- 
phone in  England  for  some  years.  When  a  con- 
solidation was  proposed,  on  terms  unsatisfactory 
to  our  inventor,  Edison  cabled  to  hold  back  the 
negotiations  for  three  weeks,  so  as  to  give  him 
time  to  invent  a  new  receiver,  independent  of 
Bell's.  lie  then  withdrew  his  whole  working 
force  from  the  electric  light,  which  he  was  at 
that  time  investigating,  and  put  it  on  telephony. 
The  result  of  this  concentration  of  energy  was 
the  completion,  in  one  week,  of  a  satisfactory 


telephone,  based  upon  the  new  discovery ;  and  in 
sixteen  days  twenty  instruments  were  constructed 
and  on  their  way  to  England,  under  charge  of 
two  expert  operators.  The  success  of  Edison » 
loud-speaking  telephone  was  a  signal  one.  Tlie- 
substitution  of  the  new  for  the  old  was  made  in 
the  Telephone  Exchange  in  London,  and  a  con- 
solidation was  effected  on  Edison's  stipulated 
terms  of  equal  division  of  profits. 

The  limitations  imposed  by  the  necessarily  cur- 
tailed space  of  a  magazine  article  make  it  neces* 
sary  at  this  point  to  abandon  any  pretense  of  de- 
tailed reference  to  the  numerous  and  varied 
inventions  of  this  prolific  genius,  who,  even  at 
the  early  age  of  twenty-four,  was  characterized 
by  the  United  States  Patent  Commissioner  as  "a- 
young  man  who  has  kept  the  path  to  the  Patent 
Office  hot  with  his  footsteps."  These  inventions- 
are  set  forth  in  chronological  order  by  Miss  Dick* 
son  in  the  book  we  have  undertaken  to  summa- 
rize ;  but  even  there  technical  descriptions  are- 
necessarily  brief,  since,  to  quote  her  own  words, 
''an  exhaustive  survey  of  Edison's  inventions 
would  constitute,  in  itself,  a  moderate-sized  li- 
brary." Of  the  inventions  belonging  to  the  first 
six  or  seven  years  of  Edison's  comparatively  un- 
trammeled  career,  covering  the  period  of  his  stay^ 
in  New  York  and  Newark — that  is  to  say,  from 
1869  to  187G — some  were  wholly  and  others  par- 
tially matured  and  clinched  by  patents.  The- 
greaCer  number,  however,  were  merely  rudiment- 
ary, containing  germs  of  a  perfection  to  be  evolved 
under  improved  facilities  in  later  years. 

Edison's  first  marriage  took  place  at  Newark 
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Ill    1873,  after  a  coiiitship 

which,  aa  we  are  tulil,  was 

**  brief,  Biniplo,  and  linked 

by    his    chamoteristic    hu-  'T' Hr^  1 

iHor."    Ilia  bride  was  Msiry 

E»  Biill well,  a  young  woiDim  ISS^  Jf'  ^'f.'.^' 

of    eupeiior   chiiracter   and 

rare  tuct,  who  l»ad  beeti  em-  «^_^_r 

ployed    ill    liis    laboratory,      ^^M^^^P^ ^'^^^'' 

and  who  is  to  this  day  re-      ''-ffl^B^Hfe >♦  ( 

mombered     with    Admiring        ^^HHBSBf ^d^HSl ' ^      -'^^  W' 

iiffectioii  by  the  older  mem-  "  "  ^ 

btra  of  his  working  fon-e. 
She  died  in  ISSL  Three 
cbibheu,  a  girl  and  two 
boys,    were     born    of    this  jj 

tmion,  ^lurion  and  Thornas 
Alva  (familiarly  known  aa 
Dot  iind  Daah),  and  Will- 
iam Lofilie. 

"  Kdison'a    marriage 
brought    with     it,     among 

other  good  tbinfTs/'rinnarks  his  biographer,  **Bnn*  bral  tension  is  not  merely  coexistent  with  th& 
dry  improved  hygienin  conditions,  notably  those  period  of  toll,  but  lasts  long  aftiir  the  object  had 
at uif^lnng  to  repose.  It  cannot  bft  said  that  t!ie  b^en  aclneved,  crowdiiig  the  brain  with  distracting 
reform  was  a  radical  one,  or  that  the  scientific  images  and  promoting  a  stale  of  acnte  riervous 
sinner  was  not  enbject  to  frequent  and  alarming  excitement.  With  Edison,  on  the  contrary,  the- 
re! npaes,  bnt,  on  the  whole,  CL^rtuin  nnsiispected  effort  at  relaxation  is  instantaneously  snccessfiiL 
f^parka  of  earuty  were  bronght  in  view.  Prior  to  '*  Edison's  views  aa  to  sleep  were  on  a  par  with 
his  marriage  Edison  portioned  out  his  hours  of  Ins  theories  in  regard  to  diet.  These  were  of  so 
tleep  and  vvaktng,  of  food  and  abstinence,  not  by  original  and  impracticable  a  nature  that  had 
the  arbitrary  division  of  light  and  darkness,  but  they  not  been  tinged  with  the  inventor's  cnatoni- 
by  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  divine  atflatns.  When  ary  humor  and  bronght  to  bear  npon  the  fine- 
the  sacred  fires  of  inspiration  descended  npon  mental  eqnijioise  of  his  wife,  carnage  and  con- 
him  the  vulgar  requirements  of  hunger  and  fa-  flagration  mnst  have  been  the  resuit.  ^I  wi?h  I 
tigiio  were  relegated  to  the  Hinbo  of  extinct  insti-  might  never  eat  the  SAmo  thing  twice  in  a  month,'" 
tutions,  and  the  scientitiG  annuals  of  the  Newark  was  Kdiaon'a  feeling  aspiratioa  at  the  oiit8:Jt  of 
hiboratory  testify  to  the  most  abnormal  stretches  his  domestic  career.  We  can  im,agine  the  sensa- 
of  endurance,  followed,  however,  by  equally  pro-  ttons  of  an  affectionate  and  inexperienced  house- 
tracted  periods  of  rest.  It  baa  been  claimed,  and  keeper,  confronted  with  this  unattainable  desire- 
with  perfect  Justice,  that  these  extraordinary  on  the  part  of  her  spouse,  casting  about  wildly 
powers  of  physical  endurance,  this  ability  to  dis-  for  methods  wherein  to  embody  his  views  and 
pense  w*ith  sleep  and  sustenance,  this  swift  power  finding  her  atnbition  cramped  by  insufficient 
of  recuperation,  coiib]  only  be  fotuul  in  a  pln^-  means,  limited  culinary  skill,  and  the  unkind  in- 
siqtie  the  pure  currents  of  which  had  never  been  Huences  of  a  Kew  Jersey  soil.  It  must  not  be- 
vitiated  by  dissipation,  A  more  potent  argument  concluded  that  Ellison  is  an  epicure  and  enslaved 
in  favor  of  total  jibstinence  could  Inirdly  be  ad-  by  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  On  the  contrary, 
duced  tlian  that  enihudied  in  Edi^orrs  career,  as  we  have  already  seen,  he  is  sitigularly  abstemi- 
His  severe  and  protiaf^ted  labors  owe  their  sus-  ous,  eschewing  all  alcoholic  stimulants,  and  averse 
tnined  brilliancy  to  no  Artificial  stimulus  ;  no  to  prolonged  and  heavy  eating.  At  the  eume 
alcohol,  morphine  or  cocaine  have  taiichod  bis  time  his  palate  is,  or  perhaps  we  should  say  was, 
lifts,  and  nature  fitid.-;  it  comparatively  easy  to  re-  extremely  capricious,  craving  a  succession  of  del- 
piiir  tlie  ravages  inflicted  by  painful  and  con-  icate  and  varied  cates,  such  aa  the  culinary  skill 
tinned  thought.'*  lie  is,  however,  a  mighty  of  our  degenerate  raco  is  totally  unable  to  supply* 
smoker  of  tobacco,  which,  as  he  maintains,  thor-  '''Variety/  Edison  was  wont  to  remark,  'is 
ongldy  agrees  with  his  constitution  and  nerves,  the  secret  of  wise  eating.  The  nations  that  eat 
With  tlie  generality  of  mental  workers  tlie  cere-  the  most  kinds  of  food  are  the  greatest  natlona,. 
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Eice  eating  nations  never  progress/  con  tinned 
Efiisou  ;  *  tljey  never  tliink  or  net  anything  bnt 
rice,  rice,  rice  forever.  Look  at  tlio  potato  ami 
black-bread  eutera  of  Ireland  ;  altliou.sjb  iiatn- 
rally  bright,  the  Irish  in  Ireland  are  eoervated 
by  the  nniforniity  of  tlieir  food.  Look  at  the 
fiemi-aavages  who  inhabit  the  HIack  Forest.  On 
the  other  hand,  what  is,  take  it  all  in  idl,  the 


the  seat  of  wisdom,  Mr.  Edison  emphatically  as- 
sented, adding:  *8onio  say  I  get  the  cart  before 
the  horse,  and  that  the  diversified  food  is  the  re- 
snlt  of  a  high  civilization  rather  thati  its  canse,  hut 
I  think  I  am  right  about  it.  A  nation  begins  to 
decay,  philosophically  and  morally,  as  soon  as 
cooking  is  degraded  from  au  art  to  an  occupa- 
tion.'" 
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most  highly  enlightened  nation,  the  most  thrifty, 
graceful,  cnltnied  ami  accomplished  ?  Why, 
France  of  course,  where  the  cnisine  has  infinite 
variety*  When  the  Roman  Empire  was  its  height 
the  table  was  a  marvel  of  diversity  ;  they  fed  on 
nightingales'  tongnes  and  all  sorts  of  dainty 
dishes.     So  when  Carthage  was  in  her  glory' — 

**  To  the  question  as  to  whether  the  orator  agreed 
with  the  Pliocniciau  axiom  that  the  stomach  was 


Mr,  Edison's  yontlifnl  conviotions,  however, 
are  believed  to  have  uel  led  in  some  measure  to 
the  larger  views  of  his  ripened  manhood. 

By  1876  the  vast  and  varied  tiature  of  Edison's 
schemes  bronght  many  things  into  requisition 
which  wero  unattainable  in  the  Newark  establish- 
ment. It  is  estimated  that  at  this  period  no  le8« 
tlmn  forty- tive  distinct  inventions  were  in  differ* 
ent  processes  of  completion,  and  that  the  financial 
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profits  reaulting  from  tlie  manufiinfcore  and  sale 
of  pjitents  amount eil  to  about  #400,000,  all  of 
which  was  promptly  reinvested  In  further  expei'i- 
nients.  Edison  then  removed  to  Menlo  Purk,  a 
qtiiet  country  place  near  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road, about  twenty-four  miles  from  New  York, 
where  he  fitted  up  e^Etenaivo  laboratories.  lie  ex- 
pended 8100^000  on  his  experimental  apparatus 


The  public  liad  now  begun  to  regard  through  a. 
kintl  of  gJonfied  and  supernatural  mist  the'^Wiz- 
ard  of  Menlo  Park,"  who  within  the  space  of  a 
few  years  gave  them  from  his  mysterious  Jersey 
retreat  not  only  the  marveloiig  plionograph  and 
tlie  beautiful  incaadescent  electric  lamp,  but  also- 
a  score  of  other  ioveritiona,  that  may  be  called 
minor  ones  only  in  coniparisoQ  with  his  master 
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alone,  and  the  other  facilities  were  procured  at  a 
correspondingly  lavish  expemliture.  Moreover, 
his  congenial  and  inspiring  personal ity  had  at- 
tached to  his  service  a  large  corps  of  trained  and 
skilled  mechanics,  together  with  a  staff  of  scien- 
tiflc  assistants,  foremost  amongst  whom  was  ^Ir. 
Oharle§  Batclielor,  an  Euglisbnnin  by  birth,  whose 
aid  both  in  intellectual  and  commercial  matters 
the  great  inventor  has  often  warmly  recognized. 


achievements,  and  any  one  of  which  would  have 
sufficed  to  make  the  fame  of  an  inventor. 
Amongst  those  are  includcil  the  microtasimeter, 
for  measuring  inappreciable  degrees  of  heat ;  the 
odoroscope ;  the  microphone;  the  megaphone 
and  aerophone,  for  speaking  over  long  distances 
withotjt  wires;  the  phonornotor,  for  measuring 
the  mechanical  furce  of  sound  waves  ;  the  new 
discoveries  in  telephony  and  telegraphy,  includ- 
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ing  the  device  for  telegraphing  from  a  railway 
train  moving  at  full  speed  ;  the  pjro-magnetic 
motor  and  generator ;  the  "  magnetic  bridge''  for 
testing  the  quality  of  iron  and  steel  entering  into 
the  construction  of  dynamos,  etc. ;  tlie  electric  lo- 
comotive and  experiments  in  electric  railroading, 
which  in  themselves  constitute  an  important 
chapter  in  Edison's  scientific  life ;  the  improved 
galvanometer  ;  the  electric  pen  and  mimeograph. 

The  phonograph,  of  all  tlie  wonders  coined  by 
Edison's  brain,  is  unquestionably  the  one  that  has 
most  strongly  appealed  to  the  imagination  of  the 
public.  Several  absorbing  chapters  of  the  Dick- 
«on  biography  are  devoted  to  the  origin,  develop- 
ment and  possibilities  of  this  miraculous  instru- 
ment, the  first  idea  of  v/hich  is  recounted  in  Ed- 
ison's own  words,  as  follows:  ''I  discovered  the 
principle  by  the  merest  accident.  I  was  singing 
to  the  mouthpiece  of  a  telephone,  when  the  vibra- 
tions of  the  voice  sent  the  fine  steel  point  into  my 
finger.  That  set  me  to  thinking.  If  I  could  re- 
cord the  actions  of  the  point  and  send  the  point 
over  the  same  surface  afterward,  I  saw  no  reason 
why  the  thing  would  not  talk.  I  tried  the  ex- 
periment first  on  a  strip  of  telegraph  paper,  and 
found  that  the  point  made  an  alphabet.  I  shouted 
the  words  *  Halloo  !  halloo  I'into  the  mouthpiece, 
Tan  the  paper  back  over  the  steel  point,  and  heard 
a  faint  'Halloo!  halloo!'  in  return.  I  deter- 
mined to  make  a  machine  that  would  work  accu- 
rately, and  gave  my  assistants  instructions,  telling 
them  what  I  had  discovered.  They  laughed  at 
me.  That's  the  whole  story.  The  phonograph 
is  the  result  of  the  pricking  of  a  finger." 

The  phonograph  in  its  earliest  form  *^  came 
out"  in  1878.  Ten  years  later  the  perfected 
phonograph  was  given  to  the  world,  and  entered 
upon  a  constantly  enlarging  field  of  practical 
.-service  ;  a  field  which  Edison's  latest  invention — 
the  kinetoscope,  described  and  illustrated  last 
month  in  Frank  Lkslik's  Popular  Moxthly — 
has  now  extended  almost  beyond  the  limits  of 
imagination. 

As  to  the  electric  light,  Mr.  Edi  on  appears 
never  to  have  advanced  claims  of  original  discov- 
ery in  connection  with  it.  What  he  does  claim, 
with  undeniable  justice,  is  that  in  his  hands  the 
immature  and  scattered  )>rinciples  of  his  prede- 
cessors were  perfected  and  welded  into  one  sym- 
metrical whole.  In  his  hands  the  incandescent 
electric  light  was  withdrawn  from  the  fruitless 
seclusion  of  the  laboratory  and  transferred  to  the 
sphere  of  practical  utility.  From  a  costly  com- 
plex toy,  bristling  with  mechanical  difficulties, 
and.  endowed  with  but  a  limited  period  of  exist- 
ence^ it  has  become  an  essential  factor  of  public 
'fe,  embodying  the  features  of  evenness,  power 


and  inexpensiveness,  which  were  so  completely 
lacking  in  former  systems.  The  Edison  Electric 
Light  Company  was  incorporated  in  October, 
1878  ;  the  first  successful  experiments  with  the 
carbon  filament  were  completed  by  Edison  and 
Batchelor  a  year  later  ;  and  in  the  winter  of 
1880  the  triumphant  first  public  exhibition  of  the 
incandescent  electric  lamp  was  given  at  its  birth- 
place, the  laboratory  in  Menlo  Park.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  to  accommodate  the  development  of 
his  machines  for  geiterating  electrical  power,  Ed- 
ison fitted  up  the  establishment  in  Goerck  Street, 
New  York  city,  previously  known  as  the  Etna 
Iron  Works.  His  chosen  staff  of  assistants  hero 
included,  amongst  others  since  celebrated,  the 
brilliant  young  Servian  scientist  Nikola  Tesla. 
Then  came  the  supplementary  electrical  establish- 
ment at  G5  Fifth  Avenue,  the  lamp  manufaictory 
at  Menlo  Park,  the  tubing  factory  in  Brooklyn, 
and  the  large  headquarters  of  the  Edison  Lamp 
Company  at  Newark,  subsequently  extended  into 
the  Vivst  *' Lamp  Works  of  the  Edison  General 
Electric  Light  Company,"  at  Harrison,  N.J.  Of 
the  costly  and  hazardous  expeditions  meanwhile 
fitted  out  by  the  inventor  to  the  uttermost  parts 
of  the  earth,  in  search  of  bamboo  fibres  for  the 
carbon  filament,  there  is  no  room  here  to  speak ; 
nor  of  the  storms  of  litigation  that  have  raged 
about  his  head  from  the  beginning,  particularly 
in  connection  with  the  electric  light.  These  lit- 
igations and  their  outcome  are  matters  of  con- 
temporaneous history.  More  tangible  and  inter- 
esting to  recall  are  the  magnificent  Edison  ex- 
liibits  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1889,  where  the 
American  inventor  was  popularly  acclaimed  and 
feted  with  more  than  royal  honors;  and  at  Chi- 
cago in  1893,  where  the  famous  electrical  fount- 
ain was  the  cli.max  of  a  display  such  as  the  world 
had  never  yet  beheld. 

The  eiglities  were  pregnant  with  the  crystal- 
lizations of  Edison's  mature  thought,  with  the 
development  of  his  industries  and  the  recognition 
of  his  forceful  and  versatile  intellect.  Telephony 
and  telegraphy  spread  their  wide  nets  over  the 
two  continents,  the  electric  light  diffused  its 
conquering  radiance,  the  phonograph  gathered 
into  its  faithful  bosom  the  vocal  memories  of  a 
thousand  climes.  Factory  after  factory  sprang 
into  existence,  company  after  company  was 
formed,  but  still  the  master  mind  kept  pace  with 
the  growing  demand.  There  came  a  time,  how- 
ever, when  the  limitations  of  Menlo  Park  and  its 
auxiliaries  became  painfully  apparent,  and  prep- 
arations were  set  on  foot  for  the  erection  of  an 
establishment  which  should  afford  an  adequate 
basis  for  the  development  of  the  inventor's  ideas. 
This  was  supplied  in  1886  by  the  laboratory  at 
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Orange,  X,  J.^  n  niaBsive  mihI  extensive  Btnicture, 
biiiU  at  the  foot  of  the  Orange  Momitam^, 

Eilieon'a  Orange  home,  since  his  eeconil  mar- 
riage, iti  1889,  is  called  Glenmont.  It  congists 
of  an  extensive  and  superbly  appointed  lioose, 
built  of  brick,  stone  ami  wooii,  in  the  most  iin- 
•exceptionable  style,  and  siirronnded  by  well- kept 
gronnda.  Refrefibingly  independent  of  arcliitect- 
nral  rules,  it  jet  presents  a  wealtli  of  fancy, 
which  biings  into  view  at  every  ttirn  nngnessed 
4ind  delightful  snrprisea.  It  aboit nds  in  gabled 
roofs,  picturesque  nooks  and  angles,  carved  bal- 
conieg  and  mellow  Bheets  of  stained  glass,  the 
whole  set  in  a  panorama  of  rare  shrubs,  floral 
arabesques  and  beds  of  emerald  velvet,  the  brill- 
iant coloring  of  which  is  thrown  into  broa*l  relief 
bj  a  background  of  sombie  pines. 

**  Edison's  jjurchase  of  (ilenmont/'  writes  Miss 
IHckson,  '*  constitnted  a  ten  days*  wonder  to 
those  acquainted  with  bis  rough-and-ttunble  wa^^a 
4ind  his  ntter  disregard  of  luxury.  That  a  natnre 
vvhoee  domestic  requirements  bad  liitherto  been 
met  by  the  most  prosaic  of  siirronn  dings  ebon  Id 
suddenly  develop  a  necessity  for  the  very  blossom- 
ing of  aesthetic  art  was  indeed  calculated  to  ex- 
<\\le  popular  comment,  but  the  inventor's  selec- 
tion was  nniversaliy  commended  as  a  Fiii table 
*?hrine  for  his  young  and  lovely  wife.  As  a  gen- 
•eral  rule,  votaries  of  Hymen  are  launched  into 
the  gulf  of  matriTuony  with  little  protection 
against  the  jars  and  sliocks  which  attend  their 
descent,  but  in  this  instance  the  celestial  powers 
were  kind  enough  to  provide  a  stepping  stone  for 
the  future  Mrs.  Edison  in  the  eh»ipe  of  a  parent 
■endowed  with  decided  mechanical  abilities^  the 
inventor  of  a  mowiug  ami  reaping  machine  and 
other  practical  contributions  to  agriculture.  To 
her  early  familiarity  with  the  eccentricities  of 
genins,  and  to  the  possession  of  a  singularly 
placid  nature,  is  dne  the  serenity  with  wldcb  the 
girl  wife  hiis  applied  herself  to  the  solution  of  her 
marital  problems  and  the  adaptability  which  she 
has  displayed  in  regard  to  her  husband's  exacting 
-career." 

To  speak  statistically  of  Edison  as  an  employer 


of  men  and  as  a  creator  of  hunian  industries  is 
not  within  the  purpose  of  this  sketch.  Such  a 
showing  might  easily  be  made,  as  would  not  only 
be  impressive  in  itself,  but  would  easily  establish 
liis  pre-eminence  in  a  direction  of  which  ho  him- 
self  probably  takes  no  thought.  Still  more  irrei- 
evarU  would  it  be  to  discuss  Pklison  as  a  million- 
aire. With  an  absolutely  uu limited  command  of 
capital,  and  the  actual  possessor  of  secrets  of 
wealtli  vaster  than  those  attributed  by  fable  to 
the  alchemists  of  old,  this  wizard  of  science  pre- 
sents a  striking  contrast  to  the  typical  million- 
aire in  two  respects  ;  ho  created  the  riclies  be 
handles,  and  his  energy  is  devoted  to  disseminat- 
ing them,  not  to  grasping  and  guarding.  If  it 
were  possible  to  conceive  of  a  nnm  of  Edison's 
powers,  possessed  at  tiiesante  time  with  the  mania 
for  ownirig  things  which  characterizes,  for  in- 
stance— the  reader  may  supply  the  name  from  a 
score  which  will  at  once  come  to  mind — such 
a  man  might  gather  unto  liinii^elf  the  major  part 
of  the  wealth  of  the  whole  United  States.  But 
while  other  capitalists  are  engaged  in  the  pitiful 
rotary  process  uf  squeezing  from  their  employts 
the  money  wherewith  to  corrupt  legislation  and 
protect  their  accumulated  millions  from  the 
strikes  brought  about  by  that  same  nccumnlal,;7e 
greed,  Edison  is  effectually  keejiing  down  bis 
surplus  by  a  princely  prodigality  in  new  experi- 
ments^  and  presenting  a  glorious  exfimple  to  the 
youth  of  the  nation. 

That  is  why  it  would  be  irrelevant  and  ignoble 
to  fipeak  of  Edison  as  a  tnillEotiaire,  For  those 
reasons,  too,  we  are  justified  in  sliaring  the 
conOdence  expressed  in  the  projdietic  words 
with  which  onr  biographers  close  their  well- 
accoinplisbed  task  :  ''Possibly,  at  the  close  of  a 
decade  or  two,  if  the  great  inventor  and  his 
chroniclers  have  not  been  removed  to  the  higher 
schools  of  Wisdoin,  Edison's  later  achievements 
may  be  placed  before  the  public.  That  ho  is  on 
the  threshold  of  vaster  diBcoveries  than  have  yet 
been  given  to  the  world  is  guaranteed  by  liis  early 
promise,  his  unqnenched  genius  and  bis  splendid 
and  untainted  physique.** 
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THE    INN    IN   THE    HOLLOW. 

By  H.  E.  ARMSTRoxr.. 


Some  twenty  years  before  the  day  of  railroads 
in  Xew  England  a  liorsemaii  drew  rein  one  even- 
ing in  June  just  before  euiiset  on  the  crest  of  a 
hill  between  the  villages  of  Windsor  and  Lndlow, 
in  Vermont.  The  road  was  lonely*  often  pene- 
trating' woods  in  wliicli  the  soh'tnde  was  oppress- 
ive. He  had  neitlier  met  nor  overtaken  a  soid 
since  leaving  Windsor,  on  tho  Connectictit  River, 
a  circumstance  wliich  must  have  suited  his  mood, 
to  judge  from  a  face  tluit  was  rennirkable  for  its 
paHor  and  sombre  nielanclioly.  It  was  a  handsome 
and  an  elegant  face,  but  the  lines  were  s^erD,  as 
of  one  who  had  suffered  much,  and  the  eyes  were 
lustreless*     As  he  reined  np  he  was  in  the  full 


glow  of  the  western  radiance  which  burned  along 
the  horizon  and  auffused  tho  sky  ahnost  to  the 
zenith. 

*•  Yes,  that  must  be  the  inn,'*  he  said,  as  hia 
eyes  rested  on  an  old-fashioned,  many-gabled 
house  buried  in  the  trees  on  the  road  below. 

Miles  from  any  other  dwelling,  hemmed  in  by 
a  forest  that  had  never  known  tlie  ax,  and  reached 
only  by  a  road  that  was  seldom  traveled,  no  sit- 
uation could  have  been  niore  isolated.  As  h& 
looked  and  noted  this  the  hoot  of  an  owl  sounded 
Ingnbriously,  and  his  horse  reared. 

**  There,  at  all  events,''  ho  muttered,  sighing* 
heavilv,  *'  no  one  will  think  of  looking  for  me." 
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Touching  the  horse  with  his  heel,  ho  rodo  on  n  roof  over  uiy  ijead  tiud  enough  to  stock  the 
ami  down.  The  laniilord  of  the  Green  Mountain  larder,  a  few  cronies  to  drop  ia  now  and  then  to 
House,  the  name  of  the  inn,  was  smoking  an  cheer  me  np,  and  a  wife  at  tho  fireside  to  keep 
lifter-supper  pipe  at  his  door  as  the  stranger  dis-  nio  in  countenance,  wliat  more  can  I  ask  in  these 
mounted-  Ilis  stalwart  and  active  figure  was  oh-  times  of  peace  ?  By  tho  way,  if  I  might  be  so 
served  by  the  landlord,  who  said  under  liis  inquisitive,  yon  have  been  a  soldier,  eh  ?" 
breath  :  *^A  soldier  if  I  am  not  mistaken/'  *' Yes,"  he  answered,  with  visible  relnctanco  ; 

Witli  Ids  arm  thrown  across  the  mane  of  liis     *•  I  was  witli  Macomb  at  Plattsburg," 
horse,   a   hig-boued,  rangy  thor- 
oughbred,  the  stranger  said  : 

'^^Yon  liavo  a  quiet  place  here, 
landlord  ?" 

'*Too  qiiiet,"  returned  tho  lat- 
ter, laconically. 

"Hardly  for  me/'  said  the 
stranger,  with  a  slow  smile,  that 
was  not  lightsome,  but  rather 
strained  and  ead. 

*'  Well,*'  assented  the  landlord, 
**if  you  want  no  other  coinpatiy 
but  the  mail  carrier  and  a  be- 
lated traveler,  and  wouhl  sooner 
sleep  than  be  up  and  doing,  this 
is  indeed  the  spot  for  yoti." 

*'  I  sliall  be  fortunate  if  I  sleep  ' 
much,*' said  the  other,  glooinih% 
**  But  tell  mo,*'  ho  added,  becom- 
ing aware  that  he  was  beinjj 
scanned  cnrionsh',  *^  why  do  you 
keep  an  inn  here  in  this  lonely 
country  ?*' 

**  Because  my  father  kept  one 
before  me,  and  at  his  death  left  it 
to  me.  Yon  hear  the  bnuvling  of 
the  stream  yonder  on  the  mount- 
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The  stranger  nodded. 

'MVell,  the  old  fellow  had  a 
motion  that  tho  water  power  would 
bring  mills,  and  that  in  the  Iiol- 
low  just  here  a  bustling  settle* 
meut  would  spring  np.  But,  as 
yon  see,  he  was  far  out  in  his 
reckoning.  For  a  year  or  two 
after  be  built  the  house — it  was 
not  long  before  tho  War  of  ISVZ 
— thero  was  some  custom,  mostly 
soldiers  on  the  march  to  and  from 
Cham  plain,  and  tho  place  as  I  re- 
member it  in  those  days  was  lively 
enough.  But  with  the  return  of 
peace  business  fell  off,  and  wo 
found  ourselves  living  in  a  land 
of  Nod,  Finally  the  old  gentle- 
man died,  rusted  out,  as  one  might 
eay.  Here  I  stay  on,  and  ohl  asso- 
ciations tie  mo  to  the  spot.  With 
Vol.  XXXIX,,  No,  3-18, 
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"Say  you  so?"  rejoined  the  landlord,  with 
lively  interest.  "  Let  me  take  your  horse — come 
in  and  he  served  with  refreshment.  If  I  heard 
aright,  you  would  like  to  put  up  with  us  for 
awhile  r 

**That  is  my  intention,*' said  the  other.  **I 
am  worn  with  business  cares,  which  have  impaired 
my  health.  I  like  the  bracing  air  of  this  coun- 
try ;  the  seclusion  of  your  house  suits  me,  and  I 
may  stay  with  you  for  a  month  or  so.  But  I 
warn  you,  landlord,  that  you  will  find  me  a  sorry 
companion." 

**  I  see,  I  see,"  said  the  landlord,  cheerily  ; 
"you  are  not  yourself,  wanting  rest  for  the  body 
and  sleep  for  the  mind.  When  your  health  comes 
back  and  you  feel  like  a  chat  over  a  glass  we  will 
talk  about  the  war,  and  you  shall  tell  me  how  you 
helped  to  vanquish  the  British  under  Sir  George 
Provost." 

The  landlord  unbuckled  a  portmanteau  from 
the  saddle,  whistled  for  a  lad  to  take  the  horse, 
and  led  the  way  into  the  house. 

"  Wife,  here  is  a  jaded  man  who  will  be  our 
guest  if  we  give  him  an  easy  bed  and  wholesome 
fare.  And  he  must  have  every  care,  for  he  fought 
with  the  Green  Mountain  boys  under  Macomb 
and  Strong." 

The  landlord's  wife,  a  woman  of  girth  and  good 
naturd,  murmured  a  welcome  with  a  courtesy  of 
respect.  She  also  marked  the  pallor  and  brood- 
ing sadness  of  the  stranger,  and  her  sympathies 
went  ont  to  him. 

No  host  ever  had  a  more  peculiar  guest.  His 
response  to  a  hesitating  query  as  to  what  name 
lie  might  be  called  by  was  to  lay  down  a  few 
pieces  of  gold. 

**Now,  landlord,"  he  said,  "let  me  see  your 
rooms." 

He  selected  a  spacious  apartment  in  the  back 
of  the  house,  which  looked  out  on  the  deep  woods. 

"But  little  sun  finds  its  way  in  here,"  re- 
marked the  landlord,  apprehensively. 

"  Never  fear  that  I  shall  like  it  less  on  that  ac- 
count," said  the  stranger.  "  Hero  I  can  imagine 
myself  in  the  heart  of  the  forest,  and  at  all  times 
shall  be  free  from  the  scrutiny  of  your  chance 
guests,  who  might  take  it  ill  that  I  should  prefer 
to  be  alone.  For  understand,  landlord,  my  com- 
plaint wants  the  tonic  of  silence  and  privacy.  As 
I  look  about  I  see  that  these  surroundings  suit  me 
well.  That  old  oak  bed  with  the  great  headpiece 
and  high  canopy  is  like  the  one  in  which  I  slept 
in  my  father's  house  ;  the  settee  yonder  I  can  draw 
up  to  the  fire  on  the  open  hearth  if  we  should 
have  a  cold  rainstorm,  such  as  sometimes  breaks 
in  these  mountains  in  the  summer  months ;  and 
the  broad  mahogany  table  will  serve  me  to  write 


on  when  the  mood  seizes  me.  Now,  as  I  have 
ridden  far  since  daybreak,  spread  a  meal  for  me 
in  this  room,  and  don't  forget  to  send  up  a  bottle 
of  claret,  or,  if  you  have  not  that,  some  home- 
brewed ale.  Indeed,  I  should  like  to  eat  here  al- 
ways, and  I  am  prepared  to  pay  you  for  the  extra 
service  I  shall  require." 

A  preference  for  seclusion  so  strict  was  a  new  ex- 
perience to  the  landlord,  who  was  one  of  the  most 
sociable  of  beings,  and  he  withdrew  without  com- 
ment or  suggestion,  being  struck  dumb  with  aston- 
ishment. In  half  an  hour  he  returned  with  a  tray 
on  which  smoked  a  dish  of  broiled  chicken,  very 
tender  and  juicy,  some  baked  potatoes,  a  lettuce 
salad,  a  plate  of  homenuide  bread  and  the  fresh- 
est of  butter,  an  Indian  meal  padding  and  a  jar 
of  honey.  The  claret  was  not  wanting,  and  the 
coat  of  dust  on  the  bottle  told  of  many  years  of 
undisturbed  repose  in  the  landlord's  cellar. 

"  It  is  really  a  burgundy," said  he,  "and  if  the 
praises  of  General  Strong's  officers  count  for  any- 
thing you  will  find  it  palatable." 

The  stranger,  who  had  scarcely  noticed  the 
preparation  for  his  entertainment,  nodded,  but 
said  not  a  word.  As  the  landlord  went  out  again 
he  thought  that  he  heard  a  sigh  escape  his  guest, 
deep-drawn  and  mournful,  as  of  one  in  mental 
anguish. 

"  In  some  trouble  which  he  must  bear  all  alone, 
I  fear,"  said  the  landlord  ;  and  this  surmise  he 
lost  no  time  in  communicating  to  his  wife. 

As  the  days  went  on  the  landlord  found  bis 
guest  more  peculiar;  mysterious  and  taciturn. 
When  the  weather  was  fine  he  left  the  inn  soon 
after  breakfast,  and,  avoiding  footpaths,  plunged 
into  the  recesses  of  the  forest.  Seldom  did  he 
return  before  nightfall,  and  if  rain  or  hunger 
drove  him  home  he  approached  the  house  from 
the  rear,  ascending  to  his  room  by  a  private  stair- 
way. Once  or  twice  the  landlord  observed  him 
scanning  the  entrance  to  the  inn  from  a  distance 
with  a  distrust  and  uneasiness  that  was  unac- 
countable. 

When  the  weather  was  inclement  the  stranger 
shut  himself  in  his  room,  poring  over  books 
and  writing,  or  pacing  the  floor  with  restless 
feet.  His  lamp  burned  far  into  the  night,  and 
in  its  still  watches  his  tread  often  resounded 
through  the  house.  Without  doubt,  the  agitation 
of  mind  whioJi  this  sentinel  duty  denoted  revolved 
around  people  far  distant,  and  he  lived  again  in 
scenes  of  excitement  and  distraction. 

The  landlord's  wife  wjis  sure  that  she  some- 
times heard  their  guest  strike  his  clinched  hands 
together  as  ho  walked,  and  utter  groans  of  re- 
morse. At  first  these  signs  of  aberration  gave 
the  landlord  some  uneasiness,  for  he  thought  he 
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might  be  harboring  a  criminal,  or  feared  that  his 
guest  might  soon  be  more  in  need  of  an  asylum 
for  tlie  demented  than  of  the  refuge  and  creature 
ooniforts  of  an  iniL  But  after  one  of  Uiese  nights 
of  slress  and  disrinietndo  the  stranger  emerged  bo 
^elf-cojitained  and  serene  of  front  that  the  land- 
lorr]  and  his  wife  were  reassnred. 

One  evening  after  nightfall  of  a  day  lowering 
with  atorm  clouds  and  oppressive  with  the  mnt- 
terings  of  thunder,  that  the  hill  a  cast  back  and 
forth  Bonie where  in  the  distance,  a  traveling  car- 
riage drew  np  at  the  dour  of  the  inn.  and  there 
alighted  a  well-favored  gentleman  and  a  lady  of 
striking  beauty.  They  were  both  young,  and  evi- 
dently people  of  distinction. 

**  Landlord,*' said  tlio  gentleujan,  as  t!ie  host  of 
the  Green  Mountain  House  hastened  out  to  weh 
couje  the  travelers,  *'i\\e  storni  seems  about  to 
break,  an<l  if  you  can  accommodate  na  we  will  pass 
the  night  here." 

•*I  liave  more  accommodatioua  than  guests/* 
.6aid  the  landlord,  witli  frankness,  '^and  my  wife 
will  be  glad  to  make  the  hidy  comfortable." 

They  had  hardly  gaincil  the  threshold  of  tlio 
inn  when  the  gloom  of  the  roadway  was  iiJunii- 
nated  by  a  vivid  Oaish  of  lightning,  and  instaTitly  a 
nerve-shattering  peal  of  ib under  shook  tlie  house 
to  its  foundations,  and  was  repeated  in  the  8ur- 
roo  lid i  fig  hills  with  appalling  reverberations-  Then 
the  floodgates  of  the  sky  were  opened  ;  torrents 
raced  down  the  gullies,  and  the  roof  spouts 
-gnehed.  Almost  incessant  was  the  rnmblo  of  the 
thunder,  and  the  lightnings  came  in  quick  and 
blinding  succession. 

Insido  the  house  the  landlord's  wife,  wliose 
nerves  bad  become  steeled  by  familiarity  with  the 
mountain  storms,  was  ministering  to  tlie  gentler 
of  her  husband's  guests^  who  was  a  pii-ture  of 
beautiful  distress  and  alTiight,  Her  con^paniou, 
as  beciune  a  man,  was  comj)osed,  and  talked  to 
the  lamllord  about  the  severity  of  the  storms  in 
that  region  with  an  indiderence  to  the  raging  of 
the  elements  outside  tliat  did  much  to  reassure 
the  lady. 

In  a  pause  between  the  thumlerclaps  the  land- 
lord's wife  suddenly  asked  liini  : 

**What  of  the  captaiji  ?  Is  he  out  in  thif?  aw- 
ful storm  ?*' 

This  was  the  title  which  they  had  given  to  the 
taciturn  stranger. 

**  I'm  sure  he  has  not  stirred  from  the  house 
aill  day/*  said  the  landlord^  **  ami  ho  mu*it  now  be 
in  his  room,'* 

'*  You  liave  a  military  gentleman  stopping  with 
jou  ?*'  inquired  the  newcotuer,  glad  of  an  oppor- 
tunity to  start  a  conversation  in  whirh  tbe  hidy 
might  be  interested. 


•*I  believe  so,"  said  the  landlord.  ''Although 
all  1  can  tell  you  about  him  is  that  he  saw  service 
ill  the  American  army  under  General  Macomb 
in  the  campaign  against  Sir  George  Provost.  He 
came  here  on  a  strapping  chestnut  niare  some 
eight  weeks  ago,  and  has  remained  with  us  ever 
since,  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  as  he  says  ; 
but,  for  the  life  of  me,  I  cannot  sea  that  he  is 
any  less  haggard  and  wretched  than  on  the  day 
we  saw  liim  first.    Wliat  do  you  think,  my  dear  ?" 

**Tho  gentleman  is  evidently  in  sore  trouble  of 
some  kind/'  said  the  landlord's  wife,  with  ready 
syntpathy. 

*^Tbat  is  very  strange/'  mused  the  lady's  com- 
panion. '*  How  old  is  this  singular  guest  of  yours, 
landlord  ?" 

*'  I  should  say  about  forty,  and  m  fine  a  epeci- 
Tueu  of  manhood  as  I  ever  laid  eyes  on/' answered 
the  landlord. 

Meanwhile  the  storm  had  died  down  measur- 
ably. The  thunder  rumbled  sullenly  further  up 
the  chain  of  hills,  and  the  lightning  was  fitful. 
Only  the  rain  fell  in  a  steady  but  diminished 
shower. 

Upstairs  in  the  room  of  the  solitary  guest  the 
all  ad  e  of  a  lamp  threw  its  circle  of  light  upon  the 
Tiiahogany  table  at  which  he  was  accustomed  to 
read,  and  to  write  also  when  an  introspective 
mood  was  upon  him.  Worn  out  with  the  cou- 
etant  strain  of  self-corn muntng,  he  had  fallen 
asleep  at  tlie  table  with  his  head  upon  his  arm. 
As  the  storm  subsided  his  slumber  became  deeper, 
until  at  last  it  amounted  to  coma,  so  oxhansted 
liad  he  become  in  mind  and  body  by  his  vigils. 
Before  the  , bo  wed  liead  there  stood  in  a  silver 
frame  on  the  table  the  picture  of  a  young  woman 
of  surpassing  loveliness,  whose  ©yes  sparkled  with 
intelligence  and  the  innocent  Joy  of  living.  Siie 
had  been  psunted  in  a  bullrooni  dress  of  delicate 
texture,  which  showed  the  perfect  column  of  her 
neck  and  the  graceful  elope  of  her  shoulders  in  all 
their  unblemished  purity.  It  was  upon  this  face 
that  his  eyes  had  rested  before  they  closed  in  a 
leaden  slumber  ;  and  it  w;i8  this  face  upon  which 
the  lamp  shed  the  fullness  of  its  light,  when  a 
figure  loomeii  in  the  shadows  of  the  doorway, 
Tlirce  silent  steps  carried  it  to  the  table,  wliere  it 
paui^ed,  contemplating  the  picture  of  the  woman, 

A  harul  was  placed  on  the  shoulder  of  the 
sleeper.  Tiie  touch  was  firm  enough  to  arouse 
him,  and  witii  faculties  breaking  from  the  leth- 
argy of  slumber  he  turned  slowly  in  his  chair  and 
looked  whence  the  pressure  came.  Then  a  great 
cry  hurst  fiom  his  breast,  and  ho  sprang  to  his 
feet,  overturning  the  chair  behind  him. 

**  My  God.  am  I  going  mad,  too  !"  he  exclaimedj 
recoiling  from  the  figure. 
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"This  is  no  ghost,  Olyphant/' said  the  other. 
**It  is  I,  Lawrence,  in  the  flesh." 

The  taciturn  guest  of  the  inn  tore  the  shade 
from  the  lamp,  and  scanned  the  other's  face. 

''It  must  be/'  lie  said,  his  voice  broken  and 
his  breath  coming  with  labor.  **  But — what — I  do 
not  understand — it  is  like  the  dead  coming  to 
life,  and  I  cannot  believe  my  senses.  Am  I  no 
murderer,  then  ?" 

**No,  Captain  Olyphant ;  thank  God,  you're 
not.  There  is  my  hand.  Take  it  and  let  us  again 
be  friends." 

"  But  that  letter  of  Dr.  Delaney's  ?"  pointing  to 
an  open  paper  on  the  table. 

The  other  took  it,  and  read : 

*' Deab  Olyphant:  Lawrence's  caso  is  hopeless.  Nevrs 
has  been  bronght  me  daily  in  my  hiding  place,  and  the 
Inst,  jast  come  to  hand,  is,  *■  He  cannot  live  throagh  the 
night.*  Fly,  or  you  will  be  apprehended.  I  uecil  not  t^U 
you  that  the  duel  made  a  most  painful  s^^'nsation,  and  war- 
rants are  out  for  all  concerned  in  the  affair.  It  was  a  sorry 
business.     Good-by.  John  Delanev." 

"Well,  you  see,"  said  the  reader,  cheerily, 
**  Delaney  must  have  been  wrong.  Here  I  am, 
sound  and  well ;  not  so  rugged  as  before  our  little 
affair ;  but  a  man  doesn't  recover  from  a  wound 
in  the  groin  in  a  day.  It  was  one  chance  in  a 
thousand,  and  they  did  give  mo  up  completely. 
Now,  Olyphant,  my  old  friend,  are  you  con- 
vinced ?" 

The  two  men  clasped  hands,  and  Olyphant, 
holding  the  other  by  the  shoulder,  said,  fer- 
vently : 

**  Lawrence,  this  is  the  providence  of  God.  If 
you  had  not  come  I  should  have  killed  myself. 


IIow  I  have  suffered  no  man  can  know,  and  there 
must  have  been  an  end  to  it.  But  Margaret — 
what  of  her  ?"  And  his  eyes  turned  involuntarily 
to  the  picture. 

**She   is  here  with   me.     T\*e "    And   he 

stopped,  embarrassed. 

*'She  is  your  wife  ?'' 

'*  Yes,  my  friend.  We  were  united  as  I  lay  on 
what  all  thought  was  my  deathbed.  When  I  was 
well  enough  to  travel  the  physicians  recom- 
mended a  carriage  tour  in  the  mountains,  where 
I  might  get  some  benefit  from  the  air.  The 
storm  compelled  us  to  stop  at  this  inn  on  our 
way  to  Ludlow.  The  landlord  told  me  of  a  mys- 
terious guest  whom  he  had,  and  I  suspected  who 
it  was." 

A  stir  in  tlie  doorway  caused  them  both  to 
turn,  still  holding  each  otlier's  hands  in  friendly 
bonds. 

*' Margaret  !"  exchiimed  Olyphant. 

'^  AVe  were  startled  by  a  cry,"  said  the  lady, 
coming  forward,  "but  I  see  there  is  no  cause  for 
concern.  I  have  been  watching  your  reconcilia- 
tion from  the  doorway.  In  one  of  you  I  have  a 
husband  ;  in  the  other  I  hope  still  to  have  a 
friend." 

"Then  you  can  forgive  me,  madam  ?"  cried 
Captain  Olyphant,  the  color  rushing  to  his  face. 

"Was  I  not  the  unconscious  cause  of  your 
quarrel  ?*'  said  the  lady ;  and,  womanlike,  her 
voice  trembled.  "  Yes,  I  forgive  you  with  all  mj 
heart." 

The  storm  outside  had  ceased.  The  clouds 
were  rolled  away,  and  only  the  stir  of  a  gentle 
wind  was  heard  in  the  forest. 
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Ts  the  garden,  where  the  sunflowers, 

Sun-forsaken,  slowly  die. 
And  the  fallen  leaves  are  chiding. 

As  the  breezes  hiirry  by. 
Trips  a  maid  among  the  flower  beds 
That  dismantled  lie. 


See  I  she  enters  yonder  arbor, 
'Neath  its  trellis  vanishing : 

Aud  I  trow  there's  no  beholder. 
Bard  or  other,  but  will  sing : 

"Though  the  garden  miiuies  winter, 
In  its  heart  is  spring." 
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THE    GREAT 


SALT    LAKE.  AND 

By  M.  V.  Moore. 
I. 


MORMON  DOM. 


TnKKE  is  .1  popular  belief — ^a  bolit^f  quite  iia 
<somoion  and  universal  in  the  New  World  aa  in  the 
OM^that  America  is  without  any  great  ancient 
ruins  that  arc  interesting  in  character,  or  that 
iire  worthy  any  serious  or  stud  ions  consideration 
by  the  lorcra  of  the  antique  and  hoary  in  art  or 
uatiirc.  Perhaps  no  more  groujuiless  opinion  ever 
•existed J  and  especially  touching  geological  facts* 

Tho  oldest,  the  niost  extensive  and  ilie  most 
unique,  if  not  the  most  interesting,  of  all  the 
ruiua  on  earth  are  found  in  America.  Wo  have 
liere  not  only  vast  and  picturesque  ruins  of  cities 
whose  foundations  were  laid  with  hands  skilled 
in  the  arts  of  civilization  in  a  past  so  remote  as 
to  be  absolutely  indeterminate  in  lights  now  ex- 
isting, bat  we  have  also,  within  the  territory  of 
tlie  United  States,  the  very  ruins  of  an  ancient 
world  itself — a  world  untouched  in  its  wreck  and 
desolation  by  the  foot  of  any  primitivtj  race 
known  to  the  historic  ages.  And  to  many  read- 
ers of  the  periodical  literature  of  to-day  these  ruins 
arc  wholly  unknown  ;  they  exist,  indeed,  in  nearly 
every  respect,  in  the  nio^t  frmf  ija'iunu'ht  of  our 
continent. 

Less  than  one  hundred  years  ago  nearly  all  the 
vast  area  lyin^  between  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  the  Sierra  Nevathis  was  delineated  on  our 
maps  in  dotted  spaces  marked  "The  Great  Amer- 
ican Desert."    W^hile  the  march  of  progress  and 


civilization  daring  the  poafc  forty  years  has  en- 
croached upon  and  reclaimed  much  of  the  desert 
— obliteratijig  it  from  tho  maps^ — still  within 
those  regions  there  may  be  yet  seen  much  of  a 
wild,  rugged  and  picturesque  desolation  which 
has  been  fitly  denominated  "The  Ruins  of  an 
Ancient  World. '^  Lying  between  tlie  two  great 
mountain  ranges  tlicro  are  yet  t  lion  sands  of 
square  miles  of  territory — a  little  world  within 
itself — shut  in  by  high,  forbidding  walls  tliat  for 
80  many  decades  defied  the  advance  of  modern 
American  civilization.  Even  the  most  daring  of 
the  explorers  and  tourists  have  not  visited  all 
these  ruins.  The  few  who  have  seen  thetu  stand 
in  awe  before  tlieir  weird  and  appalling  mystery 
and  gloom  ;  and,  judging  by  the  ordinary  geo* 
logical  laws,  they  feel  that  these  ruins  are  scarcely 
coeval  witli  the  surrounding  nature  in  its  life, 
for  there  is  all  the  sembhmce  here  of  a  world  that 
has  been  dead  almost  from  the  very  beginning  of 
time  itself.  Sluch  of  the  landscape — much  of 
the  whole  face  of  nature  here — is,  under  the  eye, 
identical  with  that  which  we  behold  in  viewing 
the  moon  through  a  powerful  telescope.  But  the 
moon,  which  is  regarded  as  a  dead  world,  is  con- 
sidered coeval  in  its  creation  with  the  earth  it- 
self ;  while  the  evidences  indicate  that  the  influ- 
ences and  agencies  which  produced  the  wreck 
and  desolation  of  our  great  intramoiintain  ruins, 
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the  ancient  '^American  Desert^' went  upon  their 
work  of  destruction  and  death  in  an  era  com- 
paratively modern,  and  possibly  within  the  his- 
toric period  itself. 

In  consequence  of  the  climatic  agencies  of  this 
continent — agencies  which  are  not  yet  sufficiently 
known  every  way  to  warrant  us  in  establishing 
from  them  definite  laws  that  can  be  used  with 
any  degree  of  accuracy  in  determining  exact 
chronological  bases — science  is  still  in  tlie  dark 
regarding  the  ages  of  architectural  ruins  in  Cen- 
tral America,  Mexico  and  Arizona  —  these  the 
supposed  seats  of  the  earliest  American  civiliza- 
tion. In  the  drier  and  less  humid  climates  of 
the  Old  World,  with  its  known  chronology,  the 
influences  of  time  are  better  understood  than 
with  us  of  the  Western  AVorld.  The  progress  of 
erosion  and  corrosion  by  the  elements — in  the  re- 
lation to  time  and  dates — has  been  determined 
with  some  degree  of  accuracy  in  the  establish- 
ment of  bases  or  laws  marking  ages  or  periods  in 
the  Old  World  ;  and  until  recently  those  bases 
had  been  considered  valid  in  determining  times 
and  eras  in  the  New  AVorld  also.  But  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Egyptian  monolith,  the  Obelisk 
now  in  New  York  Central  Park,  has  demon- 
strated clearly  that  the  stone  chronology  of  the 
Old  World  is  unreliable  in  determining  the  ages 
of  ruins  in  America.  The  Obelisk  has  shown 
more  signs  of  disintegration  and  decay — and  con- 
sequent ruin — in  the  few  brief  years  since  its 
transportation  to  this  continent  than  had  been 
evinced  by  a  thousand  years  in  Egypt. 

Evidences  that  are  susceptible  of  legitimate  in- 
terpretation reveal  the  fact  tliat  no  extremely  re- 
mote antiquity  attaches  to  some  of  the  geological 
ruins  of  our  great  Salt  Lake  region  and  the  con- 
tiguous country.  In  Oregon  and  Idaho  espe- 
cially there  are  the  beds  of  vast  extinct  rivers — 
shallow  channels  which  have  not  been  filled  up 
and  oblitemted  in  the  encroachments  of  vegeta- 
tion and  in  the  shifting  of  the  vast  volumes  of 
dust  and  sands  driven  from  the  border  lands.  In 
the  wide  intramountain  region  there  is,  indeed, 
the  flow  of  a  living  river  whose  history  throws 
some  light  upon  the  question  of  age  in  this 
ruined  world.  This  is  the  Bear  River  of  Idaho 
and  Utah. 

There  are  several  interesting  mysteries  in  con- 
nection with  this  river.  It  is  now  one  of  the 
large  tributaries  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  of  Utah, 
but  there  are  indisputable  evidences  of  the  fact 
that  its  waters  once  went  uninterruptedly  west- 
wardly  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  through  the  Colum- 
bia River  of  Oregon.  The  whole  basin  in  which 
the  Great  Salt  Lake  now  lies  was  once  a  vast  in- 
land sea.     What  were  the  outer  limits  of  this 


great  ocean,  and  in  what  age  of  the  world  its  wa- 
ters were  reduced  to  the  present  confines  in  the 
Salt  Lake  of  Utah,  are  questions  about  which 
the  students  of  geological  science  will,  doubtless^ 
always  differ.  But  there  are  some  very  interest- 
ing facts,  significant  of  time  and  event,  known 
in  connection  with  the  Great  Salt  Lake  itself. 

The  clearly  apparent  and  unmistakable  evi- 
dences of  the  present  show  that  the  tide  level  of 
this  inland  sea— for  it  is  a  sea,  more  than  seventy 
miles  long  and  thirty  miles  wide — has  changed 
at  least  seven  times  since  the  primeval  days. 
Along  the  face  of  the  mountains  lying  to  the 
south  there  are  plainly  discernible  yet  the  vari- 
ous different  shore  lines  of  the  ancient  waters. 
These  distinct  shore  lines  are  in  such  absolute- 
horizontals,  at  irregular  intervals  above  the  pres- 
ent level  of  the  lake,  as  to  preclude  the  hypoth- 
esis that  the  mou-ntain  itself  is  a  modern  up- 
heaval— the  facts  indicating  that  there  has  been 
a  recedure  of  the  waters,  a  breaking  away  of  the- 
barriers  at  different  intervals  of  time,  and  a  con- 
sequent lowering  of  the  general  water  level. 

This  level  is  now  about  forty-t wo  hundred  feet 
above  that  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  the  two  ever  had  any  direct  connection, 
except  in  a  drainage,  of  which  I  shall  speak  in  a 
paragraph  further  on. 

The  last  recedure  in  the  Great  Salt  Lake  was- 
from  a  line  just  five  hundred  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  waters  at  the  time  of  the  last  survey.  This- 
survey  was  made,  I  think,  about  1880.  This  ele- 
vation was  sufficient  to  cover  nearly  all  the  low* 
plain  land  lying  between  the  Wasatch  Mountain 
range  and  that  of  the  Humboldt  west  ward  ly — 
plain  lands  now  considered  part  of  the  great 
"  Desert.'*  The  shore  line  of  the  ancient  sea  has- 
been  traced  in  actual  surveys  for  hundreds  of 
miles  in  an  unvarying  horizontal  around  the 
cincture  of  rugged  mountain  wall  which  lies, 
about  the  basin.  In  places  this  shore  line  de- 
velops into  a  broad,  smooth  beach  which  now  re- 
sembles a  wide  and  level  highway  cut  by  force  of 
wind  and  wave  into  the  mountain  sides — a  high- 
way upon  which  in  places  several  carriages  may 
be  driven  abreast.  Upon  the  bosom  of  this  an- 
cient sea  beach  I  have  picked  up  marine  shells — 
these  yet  found  in  profusion  there,  not  yet  de- 
cayed nor  covered  by  the  moving  sands  and  dehri.^ 
fallen  from  the  heights  above  or  blown  from  the 
desert  beneath. 

The  mountain  wall  about  the  Great  Salt  Lake 
is  cut  in  many  places  by  immense  caflons,  out  of 
which,  from  regions  to  the  rear,  millions  of  ton» 
of  foreign  detritus  have  been  debouched  upon 
the  desert  plain  in  front.  In  areas  about  the 
mouths  of  the  cations  this  detritus  is  more  than  n 
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hunclrerl  feet  f^ecp,  although  in  ita  usuiil  order  it  lunda  onco  appropriated  in  the  mnntifucture  of 
gradually  slopea  away  to  tlio  point  of  jiinctiiro  salt,  but  bow  under  deep  water.  Tli6  encroach- 
with  the  present  sea  level,  covering  as  it  does  Ie    meiits  upon  the  phihi   lands  devoted  to  pastui- 


the  outward  spread  hundreds  of  acres  of  the  basin 
plain.  Among  all  the  marvels  and  mysteries  con- 
nected with  the  changes  wrought  in  the  primeval 
world  here,  none  are  bo  eiiggestive  of  the  awful 
forces  of  disruption  and  ruin  as  those  which  rent 
the  mountains  in  twain,  and  cleft  those  grand 
and  gloomy  recessses  and  gorges  called,  from  the 
Spanish,  *'ciifion8,"  It  looks  as  though  only  the 
hand  of  the  Omnipotent  God  in  anger  could  have 
wrought  such  resnlts  as  arc  beheld  in  some  of  the 
towering  desolate  ruins  seen  in  this  valley  of 
deatfi-  But  when  we  see  how  the  same  Almighty 
Power  has  permitted  the  genius  of  nuin  to  trans- 
form the  waste  and  rniu  into  a  garden  of  fruit- 
fulness  and  splendor,  as  has  been  done  in  many 
parts  of  the  ancient  "  Desert,"  wo  are  ready  to 
embrace  that  optimistic  religion  which  holds  that 
the  genius  of  the  man  and  tlie  glory  of  the  Cre- 
ator are  not  inseparable  in  the  human  heart. 

One  of  the  most  interpBting  and  sigriiQcant 
facta  connected  with  the  geological  ruins  of  this 
basin  is  found  in  tlie  present  rising  of  the  water 
level  of  the  (Jreat  Salt  Lake.  The  significance  of 
the  fact  lies  in  other  features  besides  those  relat- 
ing to  the  age  of  the  riiiiia  here, 

Whut  was  the  very  lowest  point  of  recedure 
ever  attained  by  the  waters  of  tliia  iidaud 
sea  is  a  matter  which  is  doubtless  indeter- 
minate. It  IB  evident,  however^  that  there 
was  a  time  in  the  past  when  the  level  of  the 
lake  was  far  below  what  it  \%  nuw,  and  wheti  ^- 

ihe  evaporation  from  its  surface  wjis  cr|niv'  ^ 
alent  to  the  volume  of  the  inflow — as  in 
tlie  case  of  the  great  oceans.  During  tlie 
historic  period*  as  is  well  known,  there  has 
been  a  marked  atul  steady  iuerejuse  in  the 
depth  of  the  waters  of  the  lake ;  ita  level 
lias  been  growing  gradually  higher  and 
higher.  Within  qnite  recent  yearg  there 
has  been  necessarily  an  ahatidonment  of 
former  favorite  bathing  places  jdong  the 
shores,  where  the  waters  were  once  so  shal- 
low as  to  admit  of  the  surf  bath — ^tho  waters 
now  too  deep  and  treacherous  for  eafo  in- 
dulgence in  that  delightful  luxury.* 

There  ha8  been  also  an  abandonment  of 
large  areas  of  marsh  lands  about  the  lake- 


age  on  the  borders  of  the  lake  are  also  plainly 
apparent. 

This  increasing  depth  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake 
is,  without  doubt,  the  result  of  the  debouchure 
upon  this  sea  of  the  waters  of  the  great  Bear 
River,  which  in  former  times  ran  into  the  Pacilie 
Ocean  through  the  current  of  the  Columbia, 
Hear  Kiver  is  the  only  tributary  of  the  inland  sea 
that,  so  far  as  is  now  known,  has  been  forced  into 
the  Salt  Luke  basin  in  any  era  approaching  the 
modern;  there  is  no  satisfactory  evidence  that 
any  other  stream  now  going  into  the  lake  ever 
went  directly  to  the  ocean. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  in  tlie  future — and  at 
no  very  remote  day — it  will  become  necessary  to 
deflect  the  current  of  Bear  Itiver  again  into  the 
Snake  River.  I  am  told  that  the  project  is  not 
at  all  unfeasible,  A  cut  of  lei^s  than  two  hundred 
feet  deep  in  the  upheaval  across  the  valley  below 
Soda  Springs  will,  it  is  stated,  put  the  waters  into 
the  ancient  channel  again.  The  necessity  for  the 
work  arises  from  two  canses :  the  constant  en- 
croachments upon  the  plain  upon  which  the  city 
of  Salt  Lake  now  stauds  will  demand  that  the 
cause  be  removed  ;  and,  secondly,  tliere  will  event- 
ually arise  a  necessity  for  the  utilization  of  the 
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*  'Hie  waters  of  the  lake  contain  about  twenty- 
iliree  per  ceut.  of  luiU,  unci  Leuce  ihvy  pos&ess  a 
booyancy  thiit  entible^  od«  to  float  on  the  top  of  tbo 
waves  with  a  perfRct  impiiDity,  provitled  the  heiul 
k  kept  iilonf  iiud  the  moatb  guardetl  ngaiust  Btran- 
gnlatiou.  If  the  strong  Bali  water  ouce  geta  well 
into  Ibe  throat  thtire  ia  danger  of  sadden  drowning. 
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waters  of  the  Bear  River  in  irrigating  the  vast 
arid  plaini  that  now  lie  profitless  along  the  an- 
cient chiinueL 

Less  tijan  one  hiiiKlred  miles  nortli  of  tlie  in- 
lATid  sea  is  the  trne  ancient  valley  of  the  Bear 
Kiver.     This  valley,  with  but  one  break,  trends 
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westwardly,  or  northwestwardly,  to  the  Snake 
River,  which,  through  the  Columbia,  goes  to  the 
Pacific.  Lying  to  the  sonthward  of  this  valley, 
ant]  intervening  between  it  properly  and  the  Salt 
Lake  basin  proper,  is  a  range  of  high,  rugged 
nionntain  wall^ — an  outlying  spur  or  lateral  from 
the  great  Wasatch  chain  winch  borders  the  valley 
on  the  cast.  Tliis  lateral  range,  running  nearly 
cast  and  west,  was  doubtless  onco  the  unbroken 
barrier  on  the  northern  confines  of  the  Great  Salt 
I^ke  basin.  The  whole  trend  of  the  valley  to  the 
northward  of  the  range  shows  that  its  drainage 
was  once  westwardly  to  the  Pacific,  Yet  in  sonic 
unknown  ])eriod  of  time— evidently  not  very  re* 
mote— tliere  was  an  upheaval  across  the  whole  of 
the  Bear  River  valley,  and  at  a  point  nearly  ilno 
north  of  the  north  most  edge  of  the  lake.  Thid 
upheaval  created  to  the  eastward  another  vast 
'  tsin  in  the  iiitramontane  region — a  basin  known 

'  ihiy  as  the  **  Soda   Spring"  region  of  Sonth- 

-N  in  Itlaho.  This  region  is  full  of  marvelous 
uud  sublime  phenomena  in  nature,  second  only  to 
that  seet*  in  tlie  near-by  Yellowstone  Park,  which 
it  resembles  in  many  of  its  wonderful  features. 

The  upheaval  across  Dear  River  valley  is  evi- 
dently the  result  of  volcanic  disturbance.  The 
whole  region  abounds  in  volcanic  remains  and  the 
ruins  of  the  primeval  nature  there.  Just  east  of 
the  principal  soda  spring  there  is,  in  the  mount- 
ain cincture,  the  crater  of  a  vast  extinct  volcano, 
whose  remaining  cone  ia  a  rim  of  nearly  pure  sul- 
phur. The  great  gaping  lip  of  the  chasm  ia  still 
a  most  frightful  abyss. 

IIow  long  the  waters  remained  in  covering  the 
Soda  Spring  basin  (now  dry)  will  never  be  known. 
Tlie  ancient  lake  bed  is  now  largely  a  desert,  cov- 
ered with  here  and  there  an  oasis  of  great  fertil- 
ity.    L^ji  to  the  south  and  eastward  ia  the  deep 
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depression  knawn  as 
the  Great  Bear  Lake, 
l>elow  whicli  are  some 
of  tlie  lineat  valley 
Jands  ill  the  great 
West — ^these,  doubt- 
less, part  of  the  pri- 
meval world  there, 
liut  as  you  go  west- 
ward toward  the 
8iiakfi  River  the  cle- 
sol  a  tic  n  begiusy  tiie 
ruins  increasing  for 
iiundreds  of  mjles  in 
the  direction  of  the 
I*ac  i  dc .  J  0  6 1  b  ey  on d 
the    upheaval  which 

forms  tho  western  wall  of  the  Soda  Spring  basin, 
amid  the  rnins  of  tlie  ancient  valley,  the  bed  of 
the  extinct  river  is  distinctly  traced  all  the  way 
to  the  Snake,  The  living  river  (the  Bear),  as  we 
Jiavo  lierotofore  observed,  now  debouches  its 
ivaters  npon  the  bosom  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake 
Xhrongh  a  vast  and  tortnous  cliasni  or  cailon  rent 
in  the  higli  monntain  wall  that  rises  between  the 
^alt  Lake  basin  and  the  Bear  Rher  valley  proper. 
Indeed,  it  is  believed  that  it  was  through  this 
chasm  that  the  ancient  drainage  of  the  Salt  Lake 
itself  was  effected  in  bygone  ages,  and  in  success- 
ive volcanic  throes.  The  outward  rush  of  tlie 
resistless  floods  thus  suddenly  tljrown  out  nortli- 
ward  from  the  vast  southern  basin  swept  over  the 
plains  of  Idaho  and  old  Oregon,  assisting  in  pro- 
ducing the  vast  geological  ruina  one  now  sees  all 
over  those  regions. 
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Two  forces  appear  now  to  have  been  er^gaged 
simuUaneously  in  the  work  of  accomplishing  all 
these  rnins— volcanic  fire,  and  water  from  tlie 
long-pen t-np  lake.  Wide  basaltic  plains,  arid  and 
desolate  amidst  the  ancient  rutns^  now  lie  in  dis- 
mal stretch  across  tlie  old  Bear  lliver  valley  and 
its  continuation,  that  of  the  Snako  River,  all  the 
way  until  the  wall  of  the  Cascade  Mountain  range 
is  reached.  In  places  one  sees  liuge  cones  and 
pyramids  of  solid  lava  standing  solitaiy  and  alone 
in  the  desert,  jtist  as  though  they  had  been 
dropped  down  from  the  heavens  above,  and  hav- 
ing no  connection  whatever  with  the  surrounding 
nature.  Occasionally  these  cones  and  pyramids, 
linudruds  of  feet  high,  are  seen  resting  directly 
over  the  channel  of  the  ancieut  river — the  old 
water  way  still  visible  both  to  tlie  east  and  to  the 
west,  or  to  the  north  and  to  the  soutii.  As  I  have 

lieretofore  Baid,  the 
shifting  sands  and 
the  dust  of  the  des- 
erts around  have  not 
yet  obliterated  this 
silent  testimonial  of 
the  past  ages — the 
facts  being  testimo- 
nies in  support  of  the 
theory  that  the  ruins 
are  of  comparatively 
modern  creation. 

An  interesting,  yet 
not  altogether  safe, 
Indian  tradition 
sheds  its  ray  of  light 
upon  the  <lark  mys- 
teries. Along  t  h  0 
wall  of  the  Cascatlo 
Mountain  range 
there  stand,  in  grim 
and    silent   majesty. 
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the  greatest  of  oar  extinct  volcanoes,  their  sum- 
mits now  hare  and  white  in  the  eternal  snows. 
The  very  greatest  of  these  in  Oregon  is  Mount 
Hood.  Evidences  show  that  it  was  this  huge 
monster  which  once  played  such  fierce  and  fiery 
part  in  the  work  of  desolation  and  wreck  of  the 
primeval  world  of  our  West.  Its  mighty  furnaces 
once  shot  their  molten  lava  floods  out  to  the  east- 
ward hundreds  of  miles  away,  hringing  utter  dev- 
astation and  ruin  in  their  hot  burial  blasts.  At 
Shoshone. Falls,  five  hundred  miles  to  the  east- 
ward, the  Snake  Iiivor  cuts  its  way  through  the 
lava  crust  more  than  a  hundred  feet  in  thick- 
ness. As  far  up  the  river  as  Eagle  Kock  the 
crust  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  thickness. 
At  the  American  Falls,  near  where  the  Bear  Kivt-r 
once  emptied,  the  lava  is  about  one  hundred  foot 
in  depth.  Now,  the  Slioshone  Indians  have  a 
tradition  which  says  that,  even  within  the  mem- 
ory of  their  fathers.  Mount  Hood,  the  great  ile- 
etroyer  of  this  valley,  was  but  a  simple  geyser, 
'*a  hole  in  the  ground,'' out  of  which  the  fiery 
elements  were  shot  up,  building  its  cone  higher 
and  higher,  sending  its  floods  of  lava  farther  and 
farther  to  the  eastward,  until  the  tired  demon 
within  fell  asleep,  when  the  Great  Spirit  scaled 
the  mouth  of  the  destroyer  with  a  mound  of 
eternal  snow. 

What  was  the  outer  or  most  extreme  limit  to 
the  destruction  wrought  by  the  Cascade  volcanoes 
and  the  intramontane  floods  loosed  in  the  disrup- 
tion of  the  walls  around  the  great  inland  sea  is  a 
problem  difficult  to  determine.  Perhaps  the  most 
extensive  and  desolate  of  all  the  ruins  in  this  re- 
gion are  those  which  lie  in  the  desert  southeast  of 
Salt  Lake  between  the  Wasatch  range  proper  and 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  the  bleak  border  lands 
west  of  the  Green  River.  It  is  believed  that  the 
very  earliest  drainage  from  the  Salt  Lake  basin 
went  to  the  southward  and  to  the  Pacific  or  the 
Gulf  of  California  through  the  Green  River,  as- 
sisting in"  the  work  of  cutting  the  great  cafions  of 
the  Colorado  in  the  rush  of  a  tide  filled  with 
broken  basalt  from  the  lava  fields  to  the  north. 
The  bleakness  and  ruin  of  the  dead  world  of  our 
great  West  are  here  in  all  their  most  appalling 
and  picturesque  aspects.  The  whole  face  of  nat- 
ure here  seems  to  have  been  swept  with  the 
besoms  of  destruction,  in  flood,  and  in  arid  and 
burning  energies,  leaving  hill  and  plain  full  of 
Weird  and  grotesque  shapes  and  faces  which  ap- 
peal in  vain  for  dew  or  rain  of  heaven  for  life  or 
Verdure. 

It  is  here,  indeed,  that  one  sees  in  the  actual 
toQoli  of  the  dead  nature  visions  resembling 
those  cold,  white,  staring  and  gaping  ruins  which 
thrill  the  beholder  with  awe  and  senses  of  horror 


as  he  gazes  through  the  great  telesoope  on  thak 
world  of  ruins  which  the  poet  deligats  iu  calling 
"Luna." 

IL 

Somewhat  central  amid  the  ruins  about  which 
I  have  been  discoursing,  and  on  a  broad  plain 
but  recently  covered  with  the  insignia  of  the  des- 
ert, the  cactus  and  the  sagebush,  there  now 
stands  a  beautiful  and  populous  city.  It  lias 
many  thousands  of  busy  and  prosperous  people, 
occupying  costly  residences  and  splendid  ware- 
houses and  factories.  It  has  broad  streets  along 
whose  shaded  borders  there  flow  streams  of  per- 
petual waters.  Around  are  gardens  and  wide 
fields  of  richest  fruitfulness.  Here  are  arts  and 
iudustries  founded  by  many  millions  of  native 
capital,  and  giving  food  and  raiment  and  pleas- 
ure to  thousands  of  souls.  It  is — let  me  repeat 
— in  a  region  but  recently  wrought  from  the 
desert,  from  the  terror  of  the  savage  and  from 
the  forays  of  the  deadliest  of  wild  beasts  of  prey. 
Nor  is  this  all ;  the  City  of  Salt  Lake,  with  all  its 
surroundings  of  prosperity  and  progress,  is  prima- 
rily the  gift  of  one  man  to  the  American  civiliza- 
tion of  to-day. 

Let  us  pause  and  consider  the  character  of  this 
individual.  The  great  American  whose  genius 
and  energy,  whose  mighty  forces  of  mind  and 
character,  were  the  leading  instrumentality  in 
transforming  so  much  of  the  old  physical  desola- 
tion into  fruitfulness  and  utility,  so  that  even 
the  whole  nation  is  a  beneficiary  in  the  harvest 
after  he  had  planted  there  the  germ  ;  this  man 
stands  forth  in  history — in  sorrow,  let  it  be  said — 
with  dark  shadows  upon  his  name.  Let  us,  how- 
ever, do  justice  to  Brigham  Young's  7ame ;  let 
us  admit  his  transcendent  genius — a  genius  that 
in  its  lofty  conceptions  appears  almost  supernat- 
ural. Let  us  grant  his  broad  patriotism,  his  pro- 
found public  spirit ;  and  let  us  honor  him  for 
the  splendid  results  of  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  em- 
pire, even  though  it  did  require  the  high-lifted 
arm  of  the  nation's  government  to  hold  his  am- 
bition in  check.  And  let  us  remember,  further- 
more, that  what  we  call  the  sins  of  the  man  were 
those  of  which  others  far  higher  and  nobler  than 
he  stand  convicted.  And  let  us  remember,  too, 
that  in  his  justification  he  placed  the  Divine  Writ 
itself  before  his  accusers. 

But  let  me  be  not  misunderstood  ;  and  let  me 
emphasize  my  purpose.  I  am  not  the  apologist 
of  Brigham  Young,  nor  am  I  his  defender  in 
matters  of  conscience  and  religion.  I  have  no 
sympathy  with  what  are  called  the  '^ peculiar 
tenets''  of  the  Mormon  Church,  which  are  es- 
sentially polygamy  and  the  degradation  of  woman. 
In  these    two    abominations    there    lie  borrorf 
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©noiigli.     But,   outside  of  tlie   iniquity   horn   of         But  it  is  irhiefly  in   the  IniiMing'  up  nnd   ilhjs- 

those  twill  harlots,  one  can  find  niiich   to  cotti-  trutirig    of    uhut    we    now    c;Ui    '*  Moniioiiisin  '^ 

mend  and  Hilruire  in  the  Mortnoii  people.     Tijese  lliat  the  mind  and  chjinieter  of  Bri^hani   Yr^nng 

are,  geiierully  speukiiig^  not  tlie  social  lepers  and  are  best  known.    Since  the  dtiys  of  Mtiliiirunied  no 


monsters  that  many  of  our  adroit  *' political 
Irnnmers  "  wonhl  have  na  to  helieve  them  to  be. 
And  as  for  the  polygamy  of  the  people,  statistics 
hftv©  shown  that  only  abonfc  oiie-toTitii  of  the 
people  ever  believed  in  or  pructiced  it.  Otherwise 
tlie  Mormons  may  be  regarded  ais  a  zealous  Chris- 
tian people,  given  to  good  woike. 


man  has  been  so  sncoeBsful  in  organizing,  hold- 
ing, bnihling  up  and  leadiTig  in  a  religious  move* 
nrent.  It.  is  in  this'  work  tluit  the  genius  and 
force  in  bis  character  are  most  gtrikiugly  demon- 
strated, for  we  must  remember  that  in  his  etrng- 
glea  in  that  ilirecti»)!i  he  met  the  antagonism  of 
the  moral  sense  of  Christendom.     It  ia  not  within 


As  to  Brighsnn  Young  tlie  tnan  and  tlie  leader     the  purview  of  tliis  article  to  give  anything   like 


—not  the  imperiid  trafUcker  in  matrimony — I  am 
sincere  when  I  say  that  if  judgment  is  to  bo  ren- 
dered in  due  acconi  with  the  grandeur  of  the  re- 
sults achieved,  then  Brigham  Young  must  be  re- 
garded as  t)ie  greatest  of  all  American  rulera 
and  builders  of  citiea  and  otln^r  great  monu- 
mental remains,      When  we  consider  fully  all  the 


even  a  succinct  history  of  Alormrniism  ;  in  some 
future  paragraphs  1  desire  to  eall  atteT»tion  to  a 
few  of  tin.'  arehitecLural  monuments  which  Brig- 
ham  Young  and  his  followers  in  tliat  faith  have 
%[\'m\  to  the  world.  And  in  dismissing  him 
from  the  main  line  of  thought  in  connection 
with  the  article,  I  mav  say  that  fnHu  a  close  and 


purely  public  results  accomplished   by  this  one  even  prejudieetl  study  of  the  great  apostle  s  chur- 

inaa  in  tlie  brief  space  of  a  few  years — results  acter  and  works,  I  am  forced   to  the  conclusion 

additig  to  the  wealth  and  the  power  and  glory  of  that  he  was  a  mueh  hettiu'  and  a  far  greater  man 

his  country — ^where  is  there  another  cliaracter  in  than  numy  of  our  Eastern  peo|de  believe  Inm  to 

America  to  compare  with  him  ?     Who  has  been  have   beeti,   and  this  opinion   has    been    formed 

such  an  active  and  successfid  leader  and  factor  after  long  personal  stay  in  Utuli  and  otiier  Mor- 

generally  in   the  development  of  our  vast  intra-  moti  countries, 

montane   region  ?     No  one,   for  in    this  respect  I^I* 

he  is  without  a  competitor,  lie  was  the  chief  in-  It  has  been  said  that  the  measure  of  a  man's 
strumentality  in  the  opening  and  development  of  love  for  bis  religion  is  often  determined  in  hts 
nearly  all  of  Utah  and  much  of  Idaho  and  otlier  personal  sacrifices  and  benefactions  toward  a  tern- 
parts  of  the  West.  It  was  his  genius  that  con-  pie  in  which  he  is  tti  worship  spiritually*  It  is 
ceived  and  led  in  the  great  jirojects  of  turning  frequently  the  case  that  men  who  are  lavish  in  all 
the  rivers  of  the  desert  into  broad  and  deep  arti-  other  expenditures  will  refuse  to  contrihitte,  ex- 
ficial  canals  for  the  porposes  of  irrigation,  and  copt  grudgingly  and  niggardly,  to  the  church  for 
thereby  converting  thousands 


of  square  miles  of  an  aban- 
doned waste  into  the  ganlens 
of  bloom  and  fruetivity.  He 
was,  furthermore,  the  leading 
spirit  in  building  the  numer- 
ous largo  an<l  beautiful  cities 
oY  the  Salt  Lake  basin  atid  in 
Southern  Idaho.  Ko  other 
AuuM'icau  lias  built  so  many 
cities;  imne  turned  more  of 
the  barren  desert  into  fruitful 
tielils  yielding  harvests  which 
have  added  to  the  national 
w  cai t  h .  1 11  u at  ra  t  i  n g  t  li  o  br o ad 
and  loft  J  public  spirit  of  the 
man,  there  are  numerous 
works  in  the  West,  in  many 
of  which,  however,  the  fine 
character  a  n  d  substantial 
achievetnent  of  bis  distin- 
guished son,  John  W.  Young, 
are  now  most  conspicuons. 
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statistics  bearing  on  this  eiibject.  The  Mormon 
C lunch  iu  America  is  but  little  more  than  fifty 
years  old.  During  the  period  of  its  growtli  here 
it  has  encountered,  aa  wo  ]%uow,  many  forms  of 
opposition  and  condemnation — the  orgaaiKutioa 
doubtless  having  less  of  popular  sympathy,  and 
less  support  every  way  generally  from  ou  laid  era, 
than  any  other  ecclesiiistical  organization  known 
among  us.  To-day  it  nnnibura  only  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  ailberents  in  the 
West,  less  than  one- fifth  of  these  being  able- 
bodied  males,  and  the  real  wealth- producing  ele- 
ment being  even  less  than  this  number.  And  yet 
these  weak  and  uppressed  people  have  expended, 
in  the  erection  of  church  edilices  alone,  a  sum 
variously  estimated  at  from  twelve  to  fifteen  mill- 
ions of  dollars — an  estimate  of  about  one  hundred 
dollars  per  capita.  Among  their  religious  tern- 
pies  are  structures  that  vie  with  the  most  stu- 
pendous, rernarkiible  and  attractive  Iu  all  the 
known  workL 

The  principal  sanctuaries  of  the  Mormons  are 
at  8alt  Lake  City — this  the  religious  centre  and 
capital  of  Mormonism.     One  of  the  most  beauti- 
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HTATITE  ON  TIIK  PINNACLE  OF  THE  TEKtPLE. 

fnl  and  costly  of  all  their  temples,  however,  is  at 
Logan,  in  Idaho.  But  the  chief  structures  de- 
voted strictly  to  the  varied  reliEjious  proceedings 
of  the  church  are  in  Salt  Lake  City— a  city  which 
is  to  the  Mormon  what  Home  is  to  the  Catholic, 
and  what  ^lecca  is  to  the  Moslem — for  the  bones^ 
of  the  founder  lie  there. 

There  are  three  of  the  most  noted  of  the  sanct- 
uarics  at  Salt  Lake  City  ;  tliey  are  the  "Temple/' 
the  ''Tabernacle "and  the  "  EndowmCTrt  House," 
The  three  occupy  a  large  inclosed  square  contaiii- 
iug  ten  acres,  and  known  as  **  Temple  Block." 
It  is  aituatcil  in  the  northern  part  of  the  city,  near 
tl^!  foot  of  the  Wasatch  range  of  m on n tains,  and- 
on  a  part  of  the  ancient  desert  plain  sloping  gen- 
tly westward  to  the  great  lake  a  few  miles  away. 
The  block  is  surrounded  by  an  immense  stone  ami 
cement  wall  some  ten  feet  high.  This  structure 
itself  is  not  wholly  devoil  of  the  sesthetical  in  its- 
outward  appearance.  The  walls  have  four  gates- 
opening  to  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the  com- 
pass. The  entire  structuroi)— walls  as  well  as  t he- 
buildings  also — hjivo  been  built,  as  it  is  claimed* 
solely  by  the  labor  and  contributions  of  Mormonij. 
And  it  is  an  ir\flesible  law  of  the  church,  which 
requires  its  members  to  labor  in  any  capacity  or 
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position  in  whicli  the  antlioritiea  phico  thorn.  A 
prominent  bishop  of  the  church  recently  told  mo 
that  he  had  worked  jis  a  common  day  laborer, 
■and  at  fifty  cents  per  day,  dressing  stone  and  in 
<ligging  foundations  in  building  the  religions 
structures  at  Salt  Lake  City. 

The  church  buildings  each  and  all  have  inter- 
•«8ting  histories.  The  most  unique  and  remarka- 
ble of  all  of  the  various  edifices  is  what  is  known 
as  the  "Tabernacle'* — the  central  building  with 
the  rounded  roof  or  dome.  It  is  an  anomaly  in 
:architecture,  for  it  has  no  duplicate  or  parallel  in 
all  the  world.  Its  architect  and  builder  was 
Brigham  Young  himself.  lie  claimed  to  have 
•designed  and  built  the  structure  in  accordance 
with  a  revelation  given  him  directly  by  God  Ilim- 
•self  tonching  the  work.  The  claim  certainly  de- 
rives some  support  in  the  entire  originality  and 
•uniqueness  of  the  whole  design  and  finish.  It 
was  the  first  great  church  building  erected  by  the 
Mormons  after  their  settlement  in  the  Territory. 
It  contains  only  such  materials  as  could  be  found 
in  Utah  and  Idaho  at  the  time — material  found 
•on  lands  pre-empted  by  the  Mormon  people.  It 
is  claimed  that  there  is  not  a  particle  of  iron  used 
in  the  structure,  not  so  much  even  as  a  nail,  the 
distance  intervening  between  the  exiles  and  the 
iron  markets  being  at  the  time  too  great  and  dif- 
ficult to  surmount  in  the  necessary  transporta- 
tion. Hence  the  cedar  and  redwood  shingles  on 
the  covering  are  held  by  wooden  pins.  The  dome 
18  one  of  the  architectural  wonders  of  the  world, 
it  having  one  of  the  very  largest  spans  knjwn  in 
roof  building. 

The  structure  is  something  of  a  semi-ovoid,  or, 
;at  the  base,  in  the  form  of  an  ellipse,  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  long  and  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  wide.  From  the  summit  of  the  dome  to  the 
floor  it  is  ninety  feet.  The  dome,  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  world,  has  no  support  except  in  the 
•outer  pillars  of  the  edifice,  there  being  no  such 
thing  as  "  walls,"  properly  speaking,  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  structure,  the  trussed  wooden  dome 
resting  simply  upon  forty- four  pillars.  These 
pillars  are  of  dressed  stone  set  in  cement,  i^nd 
with  facings  about  nine  feet  across.  The  open- 
ings between  are  devoted  to  window  and  doorway. 
In  the  amplitude  of  these  openings  the  building 
■can  be  filled  and  emptied  with  great  ease,  rapidity 
and  safety.  The  floor  conforms  to  the  slight  nat- 
ural inclination  upon  which  the  Tabernacle  is 
built.  The  immense  auditorium — one  of  the 
largest  in  America — is  well  provided  with  seats, 
both  on  the  main  floor  and  in  an  upper  gallery. 
The  ordinary  seating  capacity  is  ten  thousand  ; 
but  on  one  occasion,  when  Adelina  Patti  sang 
there,  the  andience  numbered  thirteen  thousand. 


When  I  was  last  iti  Salt  Lake  City  nine  thousand 
Sunday-school  scholars,  besides  teachers^  officials 
and  visitors,  assembled  within  the  Tabernacle. 
The  attendance  on  Sunday  schools  in  this  city  is 
not  equaled  by  that  of  any  other  city  of  like 
population  in  tlie  Union.  In  fact,  there  are,  as  I 
believe,  more  children  in  this  city  than  in  any 
other  city  of  the  world,  in  proportion  to  adults. 
The  fact  is  simply  one  of  the  fruits  of  polygamy. 

The  acoustic  properties  of  the  Tabernacle  are 
unrivaled  ;  indeed,  they  are  simply  marvelous. 
A  speaker  with  ordinary  tone  of  voice  in  conver- 
sational pitch  is  easily  heard  from  the  rostrum  at 
a!iy  point  within  the  building.  There  is  no  pul- 
pit proper  here,  there  being  simply  a  high  and 
broad  platform  extending  well  across  the  interior, 
and  from  which  the  preachers  address  the  congre- 
tion,  which  in  good  weather  is  always  large.  The 
choir  and  organ  are  directly  in  the  rear  of  the 
speakers. 

One  of  the  most  noteworthy  features  of  the 
Tabernacle  is  the  immense  pipe  organ,  the  largest 
in  America  with  but  one  exception.  It  is  one  of 
the  chief  prides  and  glories  of  the  Mormon  peo- 
ple. It  is  claimed  that  the  instrument  was  built 
solely  by  artisans  of  their  own  faith  and  worship. 
From  the  visual  standpoint  of  view  it  is  certainly 
a  grand  and  beautiful  creation  worthy  of  any  ad- 
miration. AVhen  properly  manipulate<l  its  tones 
are  replete  with  sublimest  strains  of  soul-touching 
melody,  in  music  very  deep,  rich  and  thrilling. 
The  instrument  occupies  the  extreme  western  end 
or  arc  of  the  Tabernacle.  Facing  it  in  the  east 
is  a  mammoth  and  typical  Beehive.  Underneath 
this,  in  bold  letters,  is  the  legend,  *^By  Industry 
We  Thrive,"  these  being  the  emblem  and  motto 
of  the  Mormon.  Wherever  one  goes  in  Utah  or 
other  Mormon  countries,  there  will  be  fonnd  the 
emblem  and  the  practical  illustration  of  the 
motto — Industry.  One  of  the  old  residences  of 
Brigham  Young  is  called  the  "Beehive  Palace.'* 
It  is  surmounted  by  the  beehive  emblem.  Tho 
great  arched  way  over  the  entrance  to  the  homo 
also  reveals  the  emblem.  It  is  delineated  even  in 
the  iron  railings  which  surround  the  tomb  of 
that  marvelous  character.  This  quaint  emblem 
seems  to  have  been,  and  still  is,  an  inspiration 
among  those  people  which  has  not  lost  its  po- 
tency, even  though  the  grave  has  long  ago  closed 
over  the  dust  of  him  who  gave  it  to  his  followers. 

But  the  supreme  pride  and  architectural  glory 
of  the  Mormons  is  their  new  **  Temple,"  just  fin- 
ished and  recently  dedicated.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  structures  of  its  character  in 
the  known  world.  It  was  planned  and  begun  by 
Brigham  Young  more  than  forty  years  ago.  Like 
its  companion,  the  ''Tabernacle," standing  near 
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by,  ita  arcliitectare  has  no  exact  pariillt!]  in  tho 
world.  It  is  built  of  gnmite  and  white  iiiarbie, 
and  is  fiiiislied  in  jvll  inodeni  jippnrteiiancea,  and 
with  facilities  and  methods  which  it  was  irii[)os- 
«ib!e  to  employ  in  the  construction  of  the  okler 
work  of  art,  tlie  **  Tabernacle."  It  is  not  go 
large  as  tlie  latter,  tov  Jt  h  only  1864  feet  long 
and  09  feet  wide  ;  while  the  dhneneions  of  the 
Tabernacle  are  t250  by  ].>0  feet,  Bnt  while  the 
eoninvit  of  tlie  Tabernacle  is  only  about  100  feet 
from  the  grouTu!  np»  the  highest  point  of  the 
Temple  is  nearly  *^50  feet.  I  nuiy  add  that  this 
building  (the  Tem[»le)  alone  cost  more  than 
#6,000,000.  Its  grand  chapel,  or  *'  Assembly 
Hoom/'  seats  2,500  persona. 

The  remaining  sanetnary  of  the  church,  a  beau- 
tiful Uiilding  in  the  sun  th  west  angle  of  the  eqitare, 
is  known  as  "The  Endowment  House."  It  is  of 
brick  and  wood  and  stone,  and  finislied  in  liigh 
modern  art  Within  its  walls  some  of  the  solemn 
«nd  awfnl  rites  of  the  chnrch  are  celebrated,  and 
in  mysteries  that  are  not  revealed   to  those  out- 


side the  pale  of  Mormon  ism.  Even  some  of  its 
disciples  are  not  permitted  to  loi>k  within  the 
sacred  veil  there,  only  those  giving  themselves 
up  to  the  Mormon  vows  of  matrimony,  and  those 
selected  as  the  victims,  are  permitted  to  enter 
the  chambers  of  mystery  there.  These  facts  are 
certainly  in  illnst ration  of  the  old  saying  that  ap- 
pearances are  often  d-eceptive,  for  **The  Endow- 
ment House,"  wlien  beheld  from  the  near  dis- 
tance, does  not  look  like  it  holds  any  horrors.  It 
has  an  inviting  air,  and  is,  in  its  bright  colors 
and  gothic  gables,  in  striking  contrast  with  the 
dull  and  sombre-looking  pile  of  wood  and  gray 
Btone  known  as  the  **  Tabernacle,"  near  by,  and 
within  whose  walls  all  is  open  and  free  ftom  the 
semblance  of  mystery  or  deception. 

Tlie  views  hercwitli  illustrate  fairly  several  feat- 
ures of  "Temple  Block."  The  festooning  occsv- 
sionally  seen  in  the  interior  of  the  Tabernacle 
represents  the  decorations  after  a  great  festival  in 
the  church — the  "Stars  and  Stripes"  being  con* 
spicnous  in  the  picturesque  adorn inge. 
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CnAPTER     XIIL  — (COTTIXUEB), 


E  went  very  fast/*  remark-  that  had  ever  entered  Lfitirel'a  life  hurled  itself 

ed  Una  ruther  iiidig'nant-  in  a  monstrous  nightmare  on  her  nneasy  slum- 

]y,  "and  he  looked  aw-  bera. 

fully  scared.      I  do  not  At  tlio  end  of  two   days  Mr.  Derek   Keppel, 

think  Jlr.  Kcppel  at  all  violin   iu   hand,  appeared    agnin    in    tlie  fichool- 

polite — ought  he  not  to  room,     lie  wore   a  slieepish  air^   and    the   haii- 

have   Been    us   eafely   to  tenr  with  which  the  governess  received  him  did 

the  carnage,  ^iiss  Had-  not  tend  to  place  him  at  ease.     As  soon  as  the 

ing  ?'*  lesson  was  over  ho  approached  her  in  a  depreca- 

'*  Yes,"  replied  Laurel ;  tory  way. 

and  with  a  flnsli  on  her  cheek  sbe  drew  tlie  little         *'  I  want  to  apologize- "  he  began,  meekly. 

girls  nearer  to  lierself  and  pressed  on  tlirongh  tiio  though  an  unholy  mirth  was  lurking  in  the  cor- 

crowd.  nevs^  of  his  fine  ever. 

The  Btrcot  was  full  of  vehicles.     Several  mo-  'VForwluit  particular  offense  ?"  asked  Laurel, 

ments  elapsed  before  the  Gascoyno  carriage  made  coldly, 

its  way  lip  to  the  curbstone.  "The  shabby  fasljion  in  which  I  left  yon  at 

Laurel  glanced  wistfully  around.     In  that  in-  the  matinee/* 

tei'val  of  waiting  lie  liad  ample  opportunity  to  re-  **  Your  flight  «•«>'  rather  abrnpt.     Pansy  also 

turn  and  explain  away  It  is  rudeness,  hut  sbe  saw  fancied  that  she  heard  you  swear.'" 

no  more  of  her  new  acquaintance — he  had  de-  "She  did  I      I  hope  yon  will  never  speak  of 

sorted  her  witbout  a  word.  anything  whicli  I    particularly  wish   to   conceni, 

By  a  Inippy  chance  tlie  incident  faded  from  the  Hiss  Hadrng  ;  for  when  you  look  at  me  in  that 

minds  of  the  children,  and  ifrs.  Gascoyne  was  not  caltn,  direct  way  I  feel  constrained   to  make  a 

apprised  of  it,      liut  Latu'cl   dwelt  on   Keppefa  clean   ljre:ist  of  my  darkest  secrets.     I  eaw  some 

conduct  with  distrust  and  resentment-     Why  Imd  people  bearing  down   on  me  in  the  ciowd  that 

he  rushed  away  in  that  strange,  preoi|>itous  fash-  day,  and  I  did   not  want   to   meet  them.     80  I 

ion  ?     8he  felt  disappointed — depressed.  bolted.    We  all  have  objectionable  acquaintances. 

That  night,  wlijle  Mrs.  Gascoyno  waa  dancing  do  we  not  ?*'  in  an  humble,  imploring  tone.     **  I 

at  a  gernnin,  her  governess,  iu  the  pretty  cham-  assure  yon  I  was  tremendously  upset  by  tlie  affair, 

her  adjoining  the  nursery,  tossed  feverishly,  and  I  stood  afar  of!  till  you  entered   the  carriage.     I 

dreamed  of  Captain  Davy  Dole  in  a  madhouse;  wanted  to  join  yon  again,  but  dared  noL    If  I  did 

of  the  old   Cape,  lashed   by  tempests  and  piled  not  tear  my  hair  it  was  because  my  self-eortrol 

with  wreck  ;  of  the  Texan  cabin  and  the  haggard,  overpowered  my  inclinatious.*' 

blood-stained  face  of  Whisky  Dick  at  its  thresh-  An  irrepressible  smile  dawned  on  her  charming 

old;  of  her  beautiful  unknown  mother;  of  Jas-  lips.     He  had  not  meant  to  be  rude,  then, 

per  Hading's  pale,  wicked  eyes — all  the  tragedy  **  What  a  boor  I  must  have  seemed  to  you  !"  ho 
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said,  ill  fi  mortified  voice ;  and  she  answered, 
quickly : 

*'Oii,  no!  I  thought  you  a  little  odd — noth- 
ing more." 

Her  hand  chanced  to  be  resting  on  the  table 
near  him.  It  was  a  beautiful  hand,  white  and 
Biiiooth,  faintly  dimpled,  ringloss.  lie  eyed  it 
covetously  for  an  instant,  then  covered  it  boldly 
with  his  own  darker,  stronger  palm. 

**  You  are  sure  that  you  quite  forgive  me  T'  he 
entreated. 

"Yes." 

**  A  thousand  thanks.     Y''ou  are  so  good  !" 

He  bent  down — she  felt  his  quick  breath,  the 
warmth  of  his  bearded  lips.  But  those  dreadful 
children  were  looking.  He  was  forced  to  drop 
the  incomparable  hand  and  pull  himself  quickly 
together. 

**  As  a  general  thing,"  he  said,  lightly,  "I  do 
not  take  to  my  heels  at  sight  of  familiar  faces ; 
hut  some  important  things  depended  on  my  abil- 
ity to  steer  clear  of  those  particular  people.  No, 
do  not  look  distrustful — I  owed  them  no  money 
— I  had  not  purloined  their  valuables — I  simply 
wanted  to  evade  them  for  a  time." 

His  bright,  level  eyes  gazed  straight  into  hers, 
and  disarmed  whatever  suspicion  she  may  have 
felt. 

*•  I  believe  you,''  she  said,  frankly  and  sweetly. 

'*  And  vou  will  not  remember  my  sin  against 
me  ?" 

She  shook  her  head,  smiling.  Lo !  the  world 
was  again  a  beautiful  place  to  Laurel  Hading. 

Time  went  on.  Mrs.  Gascoyne  dispatched  this 
message  to  Miss  Bowdoin  :  '*  I  find  Miss  Hading 
a  positive  treasure.  Una  and  Pansy  are  making 
excel  lent  progress.  The  danger  is  that  a  girl  so 
charming  is  likely  to  marry." 

While  Mrs.  Gascoyne  was  flying  to  dinners, 
balls  and  operas,  if  not  in  pursuit  of  the  elusive 
St.  George,  who  had  never  materialized,  at  least 
in  quest  of  fresh  conquests.  Laurel,  in  the  quiet 
schoolroom,  pursued  her  daily  tasks.  "Twice  in 
each  week  Derek  Keppel  came  up  the  stair  to  set 
the  violins  squeaking  and  fill  the  dull  place  with 
his  strong  personality. 

Sometimes  Laurel  played  an  accompaniment 
on  the  schoolroom  piano  ;  sometimes  she  sat  at 
her  table  and  corrected  exercises  while  the  lesson 
was  in  progress.  Then  her  straight,  pearllike 
profile  and  classic  golden  head,  with  its  knot  of 
hair,  like  raveled  yellow  silk,  made  an  enchanting 
picture  for  the  young  man's  eyes.  On  one  occa- 
sion he  brought  her  a  great  bunch  of  Jacqueminot 
roses.     She  received  the  gift  with  a  grave  air. 

**0h,"8he  murmured,  "they  are  so  very  ex- 
pensive at  this  season !" 


Derek  Keppel  smiled  under  his  mustache. 
Laurel  thought  the  poor  musician  rather  reckless 
with  his  money. 

"  I  heard  you  tell  Pansy  that  you  had  a  passion 
for  Jacks,"  he  said,  meekly. 

"  Oh,  I  have — I  have,  indeed  !"  she  cried  ;  "and 
it  was  very  kind  of  you  to  bring  them."  And  in 
an  ecstasy  of  delight  she  laid  her  lily  cheek  to  tho 
velvet-dark  petals. 

Keppel's  very  soul  shone  in  his  eyes.  Softly, 
persuasively,  he  said  : 

"  Do  you  mind  telling  me  why  you  came  to  this 
house.  Miss  Hading  ? — why  you  left  the  Boston 
school  so  suddenly  ^  Did  that  fellow  whom  I  sav/- 
at  St.  John's  Chapel  drive  you  away  ?" 

She  colored  high. 

"  Yes." 

"  I  suspected  it.  Has  he  annoyed  you  of  late  ? 
Does  he  know  of  your  present  whereabouts  P" 

"No,  to  both  questions," answered  Laurel.  •*! 
trust  that  I  may  never  see  his  face  again." 

"  Will  you  permit  me  to  ask  the  name  of  the 
cad  r 

Laurel  hesitated.  Reveal  to  Derek  Keppel  her 
obscure,  |>erhaps  shameful,  origin,  and  the  msn- 
ncr  in  which  Jasper  Hading  had  entangled  him- 
self in  her  affairs  ?  Tell  Keppel  that  she  had  a 
mother  in  the  world,  but  for  evil  reasons  knew 
her  not  ?    Never  ! 

"I  cannot  speak  of  that  person,"  she  said,  in 
a  low,  pained  voice ;  "  I  will  not  I  Don't  ask 
me." 

"Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon  !" 

"  It  is  better  for  me  to  forget  him,  Mr.  Keppel, 
and  everything  connected  with  him." 

"  I  am  sure  you  are  right.  How  stupid  of  me 
to  inquire  !  Only  as  your  lover  does  he  awaken 
my  curiosity — I  have  no  interest  in  him  as  au  in- 
dividual." 

Poor  Ijaurel  was  glad  to  carry  her  velvet-red 
roses  to  another  corner  of  the  room  and  leave 
Derek  Keppel  to  his  pupils.  But  the  crisis  of 
her  fate  was  close  at  hand.  It  came  one  late 
afternoon,  as  she  sat  alone  in  the  schoolroom^ 
writing  letters.  The  children  had  gone  out  with 
Mrs.  Gascoyne  ;  the  house  was  very  still.  Shad- 
ows filled  the  corners ;  the  wintry  sunshine  had 
vanished  from  the  neighboring  housetops.  Even 
on  tiie  rattle  and  roar  of  the  street  a  hush  had 
fallen. 

"  My  dear  Paulette,"  Laurel  was  writing,  "  it 
is  long  since  I  received  a  line  from  you.  Are  too 
quite  absorbed  by  that  vampire,  Mrs.  Cozheath  ? 
Your  present  situation  seems  to  me  most  trying, 
most  dangerous.  Do  not  remain  in  that  house,  I 
dear — go  back  to  the  hospital,  where  at  least  xoii  < 
will  be  safe " 
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The  sclioolroom  door  opened,  and  Derek  Kcj)- 
pel  entered. 

''Pjirdon,"  he  said.  '*  I  ruppc'd,  httt  you  did 
not  hoar." 

"The  children  are  out  with  Mrp.  Gaaooyne," 
answered  Laurel,  in  surprise,  **  I^  this  a  day  for 
lessons  ?" 

Tiien  siie  saw  that  he  did  not  carry  his  violin, 
and  a  sudden  embarrassment  geizod  her. 

**No,*'Baid  Keppel ;  ''there  is  no  leasou,  I 
came  to  see  you,  Misa  Hading,  not  tlie  chiUiren.''' 
He  approivched  her  table  with  a  linn  step,  **  1 
happened  to  meet  Mrs.  Oascoyne,  and  those  little 
pi  tellers  with  the  tremendona  cars,  riding  in  the 
park*  Then  I  knew  that  yon  were  Jiere  alone, 
and  I  hurried  to  find  you— I  have  never  once 
been  able  to  speak  wiLli  you  alone,  yon  know," 
Tlie  pen  had  dropped  from  her  hand.  She  in- 
clined her  fair  head,  listening.  **  Laurel,  I  am  a 
plain  man — I  cannot  beat  about  the  biieli.  There 
ia  sometliing  which  for  days  and  weeks  I  Inive 
been  longing  desperately  to  say— =it  is  tliis:  I  h*ve 
yoUj  my  darling — I  want  to  make  yon  my  wife." 

Tlje  supreme  moment  of  life  had  come  to  Lau- 
rel, Till  that  instant  she  had  not  known  how 
mncli  she  cared  for  him.  But  now  every  fibre 
of  her  body  palpitated  with  delight.  A  floo<l  of 
electric  lire  seemed  pouring  through  her  veins. 
Her  soul  became  a  great  joyous  thing  that  flesh 
and  blood  conki  hardly  hold*  All  that  liad  gone 
before  was  of  **  the  stuff  that  dreams  aie  ma^le 
oL"  But  this  was  reality,  supreme  and  over- 
|K)wering. 

"Answer  me,"  entreated  Derek  Keppel,  with 
a  quiver  of  apprehension  breaking  through  the 
tenderness  of  his  voice,  **  Can  you — will  you  love 
me,  Laurel  ?** 

The  color  had  ebbed  from  her  face,  but  lier 
eyes  were  wide,  shining,  rapturous. 

**Wait  a  moment,"  she  said,  catching  her 
breath  in  a  curious  way.  **  First  of  all,  you  must 
know  that  socially  1  am,  without  doubt,  very 
much  your  inferior.  I  live  niuler  a  cloud,  'iliere 
are  mysteries  in  my  life  which  I  cannot  explain, 
even  to  yon.  I  am  quite  alone  in  the  world — 
quite  obscure — a  mere  nobody — — " 

H©  otit  short  her  words  by  snatching  her  in  his 
arms  and  straining  her  lissom  body  against  his 
breast. 

**  A  fig  for  your  mysteries — your  obscurity  l" 
he  cried,  with  a  ring  of  glad  triumph  in  his  voice. 
'^Who  cares  for  that  nonsense  ?  Socially  my  in- 
ferior V*  He  laughed  gayly.  **  Oh,  tliat  is  ab- 
surd [  H  I  did  not  know  your  sweet  true  nature 
I  might  thick  joa  were  poking  fun  ftt  me,  A 
poor  unknown  musician  !  Look  here,  darling — 
all  that  I  ask  iji^  do  you  love  me  well  enough  Lo 


be  my  wife  ?  Explanations  will  keep.  I  want 
nothing  now  but  your  hi-art.*' 

*' That."  replied  Laurel,  very  solemnly  and 
sweetly,  "  I  give  you   freely." 

For  awhile  silence  reigned  in  the  schoolroom, 
A  foretaste  of  he^ivcn  comes  to  all  trtie  lovers  in 
the  first  rapture  of  mutual  confession.  Then 
words  fail,  and  the  language  of  eyes  and  meeti/ig 
lips  suijersedes  the  noise  of  tongues. 

Presently  Derek  Keppel  said,  softly,  teasingly: 

**  My  darling,  are  you  not  rather  imprudent  to 
care  for  a  man  about  whom  you  know  absolutely 
notiiino:  'f* 

8he  fluTig  back  her  glorious  young  head. 

**  Why,  1  know  eci'njthing  about  you  I"  she  an- 
swered. **  Yon  are  noble  a!id  good — worthy  of 
the  trust  and  confidence  of  any  woman  !'* 

"^Laurel,  Laurel!  what  an  infant  you  are! 
You  shame  me  desperately,  No  man  lives  who 
is  altogether  worthy  of  the  confidence  and  trust 
of  a  girl  like  you.  I  8U])poHe  I  ought  to  tell  you 
something  definite  about  myself  ?** 

*^  Yes,"  she  acquiesced  ;  **  I  think  you  ought." 

**  Well,"  he  began,  with  an  uneasy  air,  •*  I  am 
a  decidedly  humdrum  individual  —  neither  rich 
nor  poor,  neither  good  nor  bad,  neither  a  genius 
nor  a  fool.  In  this  city  I  am  really  'a  pilgrim 
and  a  stranger.*  Such  relatives  as  remain  to  me 
live  at  a  distance.  None  of  them  love  me  over 
much.  I  shall  not  trouble  to  consult  tliem  about 
your  future  and  mine.  1  want  to  take  you  away 
from  these  Gascoynes^ — from  this  stuffy  8ch«>ol- 
room,  8ince  you  do  not  hesitate  to  give  me  your 
heart,  Ijunrel,  you  surely  will  not  withhold  your 
hand,  \\\  short,  I  want  you  to  marry  me  without 
delay. " 

Once  more  she  colored  high. 

**  Without  delay?" 

**  Yes — out  of  hand,  yon  know,  I  am  terribly 
alone  in  the  world — so  are  you.  I  have  no  near 
kindred  with  whom  I  am  in  duty  bound  to  take 
counsel — ^you  have  none.  As  for  my  prospects,  I 
can  never  hope  to  become  a  Paganini,  and  I  need 
not  tell  you  that  the  violin  la  not  a  money-mak- 
ing  instrnnient ;  still  I  think  I  can  promise  you  a 
fairly  decent  home,  and  at  least  the  necessities  of 
life.  Oh,  my  darling,  do  you  fear  to  marry  a 
poor  man  ?" 

She  smiled. 

"  I — a  drudging  governess  ?  All  my  life  I  \\\\\^ 
known  poverty,  Derek,  Why  should  I  fear  to 
continue  the  acquaintance,  especially  in  your  com- 
pany ?•* 

He  kissed  her  with  fervor. 

**liiit  your  face,  my  darling,  ought  to  urake 
your  fortune,  and  lot  you  are  throwing  all  this 
beauty  away  on  an  unknown  fiddler '' 
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She  laid  her  soft  hand  on  his  bearded  lips. 

*'  Oh,  stop — I  will  not  listen — you  are  teasing 
me.  Why  do  yon  say  such  things  ?  I  tell  yon 
that  I  love  poverty  and  unknown  people.  Am  I 
not  poor — nm  I  not  unknown  myself?" 

**  That  being  the  case/'  cried  Derek  Keppel, 
joyously,  "  yon  will  at  once  give  Mrs.  Gascoyne 
notice  to  look  for  another  governess.  In  a  month, 
darling — you  must  not  tax  my  patience  beyond 
that  time — in  a  month  you  will  be  my  wife  !*' 


CUAITER  XIV. 

Mrs.  Gascoyne  opposed  the  match  with  vehe- 
mence. 

**You  must  be  mad.  Miss  Hading,*' she  said, 
severely,  "  to  marry  in  this  offhand  manner  a 
stranger  who,  by  his  own  confession,  has  neither 
money  nor  family.  Of  course  ^Ir.  Keppel  brought 
me  references  as  to  good  character  and  musical 
knowledge,  but  his  eligibility  as  a  husband — oh, 
that  is  quite  another  matter  !  Scriiping  a  violin 
is  very  precarious  business,  and  lie  gives  only 
a  meagre  account  of  himself.  You  really  ougl it 
to  do  much  better  with  your  beauty  and  fine 
manners." 

Miss  Bowtloin  received  the  news  of  Laurcrs 
love  affair  with  like  disapprobatiou. 

"  You  are  very  imprudent,  my  dear,"  she  wrote, 
"to  marry  any  man  after  an  engagement  of  only 
four  weeks  !  You  have  been  admirably  iustructed 
— in  propriety  as  well  as  other  things — and  I  am 
shocked  that  you  should  consent  to  such  un- 
seemly haste  in  the  great  event  of  your  life.  Pray 
reconsider  your  decision,  and  above  all,  learn 
something  regarding  the  character  and  ])ast  life 
of  Mr.  Keppel  before  you  commit  your  future  to 
his  keeping." 

Laurel,  sublimely  indifferent  to  the  advice  of 
both  ladies,  pondered  a  little  messiigo  sent  by 
Paulctte  Dole-  It  ran  thus  :  **  Follow  the  dictates 
of  your  own  heart,  dear  Laurel — I  feel  sure  that 
it  will  never  lead  you  astray." 

And  Laurel  followed  the  dictates  of  her  lieart 
— that  is,  she  married  Derek  Keppel  in  the  ]iarlor 
of  a  quiet  parsonage,  just  a  month  from  the  day 
of  her  engagement. 

lie  had  asked  notliing  about  her  histor}- — she 
had  told  nothing.  JiJuch  accepted  the  other  ab- 
solutely upon  trust.  Laurel  loved  with  the  grand- 
eur, the  fullness  that  disdains  suspicion.  Keppel 
seemed  never  to  give  a  thought  to  such  trifles  as 
antecedents.  .  They  married,  and  the  young  mu- 
sician carried  his  bride  to  a  small  furnished  house 
in  an  obscure  and  unfashionable  street,  and  there 
the  two  set  up  their  household  gods. 

For  a  few  weeks  they  were  absorbingly  happy. 


The  little  dwelling  became  an  Eden.  Its  shabby 
rooms  glowed  with  the  light  that  never  wan  on 
land  or  sea.  The  one  maid  of  all  work  declared 
in  private  that  she  had  never  before  happened  oa 
such  a  pair  of  turtledoves. 

"Shure,"she  said,  in  her  rich  Milesian  brogne, 
"  the  two  av  'cm  are  jist  ready  to  fall  down  an* 
worship  each  other." 

Every  day  Derek,  violin  in  hand,  tramped  away 
to  his  pupils;  and  Laurel,  gay  as  a  lark,  flitted 
about  her  little  nest,  beautifying  all  that  sho 
touched.  She  studied  ponderous  cookbooks. 
She  assumed  grand,  matronly  airs,  and  jingled 
her  housekeeper's  keys  with  pride  and  dignity. 
As  the  hour  approached  for  Derek's  return  sho 
would  fly,  all  flushed  and  beautiful,  to  the  low 
window  of  her  tiny  parlor,  and  from  behind  the 
muslin  curtains  watch  for  him,  with  her  heart  in 
her  great  violet  eyes.  AVhen  from  afar  Keppel 
chanced  to  discern  the  charming  face  at  the  pane 
he  was  certain  to  wave  his  hat  like  a  schoolboy 
and  quicken  his  ])ace  almost  to  a  run.  At  the 
door  the  two  usually  fell  into  each  other's  arms, 
like  lovers  long  parted. 

During  her  second  month  of  marriage  Laurel 
said  to  her  husband  : 

*-I  have  never  told  you  about  my  dear  friend 
Paulctte  Dole,  to  whom  I  became  deeply  attached 
in  my  school  days  ?"• 

"  No,*'  he  answered,  rather  absently. 

The  two  were  sitting  together  under  the  softly 
shaded  evening  lamp.  Laurel  dropped  a  bit  of 
needlework,  to  lean  and  look  into  her  husband's 
strong,  dark  face. 

**  Would  you  like  to  hear  her  story,  Derek  ?" 

"  Yes,  if  you  wish  to  tell  it,  dear.*' 

Of  late   she  had  been   thinking  a  great  deal 
about  licr  friend.     In  spite  of  the  lack  of  cnrios-  * 
ity  exhibited  by  Keppel  she  began  to  pour  Pau- 
lette's  woes  into  his  cars. 

'*  I  met  Chester  Coxheath  at  Dole  Haven,"  she 
said.  **  He  is  an  exceedingly  fascinating,  mag- 
netic person,  and  oh,  I  do  not  like  the  thought 
of  Paulctte  remaining  in  the  house  of  his  vixenish 
wife  I  Captain  Davy  is  conGned  in  an  asylum, 
and  may  never  recover  his  reason.  So  Paulctte 
is  virtually  alone  in  the  world.  I,  who  have  been 
in  the  same  unhappy  position,  know  how  to  feel 
for  her.  I  would  like  to  invito  Paulctte  to  visit 
us  for  a  few  weeks,  Derek — I  would  like  to  sep- 
arate her  from  that  dreadful  Mrs.  Coxheath.  I 
am  sure  you  cannot  fail  to  admire  Paulette — she 
is  dainty,  beautiful,  r7/«V— the  last  j)erson  that 
you  would  in  thought  be  likely  to  associate  with 
the  duties  of  a  professional  nurse." 

Keppel's  face  clouded.     He  bit  his  lip. 

"My  darling,  your  story  is  very  interesting. 
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The  mad  sailor,  and  the  lovely  girl  infatuated 
with  a  scoundrel '' 

**I  do  not  think  Chester  Coxheath  is  really  a 
scoundrel,  Derek/' 

*'  Well,  then,  let  us  say,  that  promiscuous  love 
maker,  who  could  not  wait  till  his  divorce  was 
granted  before  he  attempted  a  second  matrimo- 
nial venture  —  these  are  romantic  characters, 
Laurel;  hxximust  you  invite  your  friend  here? 
Of  course  you  think  me  very  inhospitable,  but  we 
are  exceedingly  happy  as  we  are — happier,  I  fancy, 
without  Miss  Bole  than  we  can  possibly  be  with 
her." 

Laurel  looked  dismayed. 

'*  Y'ou  do  not  want  Panlette  to  visit  us,  De- 
rek r 

He  caught  her  hands  ajid  pressed  them  jeal- 
ously in  his  own. 

"Candidly — no.  Do  not  be  angry.  I  am  a 
selfish  beast.  I  want  you  all  to  myself.  I  cannot 
divide  yon  with  your  friends.  I  should  detest 
the  person  that  came  between  us,  even  for  a  day. 
Were  Miss  Dole  a  saint  she  would  be  unwel- 
come.'' 

His  eyes,  full  of  unspeakable  love,  dwelt  on  her 
so  tenderly  that  her  momentary  vexation  passed, 
like  mist  in  the  sun. 

*'Very  well,"  she  sighed;  "I  must  not  make 
you  nnhappy,  Derek.  It  shall  be  as  you  wish; 
but  I  have  loved  Paulette  a  long  time,  and  Cap- 
tain Davy  was  very,  very  kind  to  me  at  Dole 
Haven — I  wanted  Paulette  to  see  my  new  home, 
you  know.'* 

*'Some  other  time,  dear — wait  till  some  other 
time  !"  ho  pleaded.     And  Laurel  said  no  more. 

Verily  her  husband  was  7iot  hospitable — he  did 
not  care  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  her  old 
friends.  Laurel  experienced  a  pang  of  disap- 
pointment, but  she  was  too  fond,  too  loyal,  to 
give  it  further  expression. 

I'he  day  succeeding  this  conversation  was  that 
of  the  Gascoyne  music  lesson.  The  rich  widow 
still  continued  her  patronage  of  Keppel,  though 
she  resented  the  hasty  marriage  which  had  rob- 
bed her  'Mittle  monkeys''  of  an  accomplished 
governess.  *'A  cloud  no  bigger  than  a  man's 
hand  "  had  fallen  on  Laurel's  spirit.  She  went 
about  her  small  house  subdued  and  silent.  She 
was  thinking  of  the  box  of  papers  withheld  from 
her  by  Jasper  Hading,  and  of  her — mother. 

Again  and  again  ia  the  course  of  the  day  she 
determined  to  tell  her  trouble  to  Derek—to  say  : 

"  There  is  a  shadow  upon  me  which  nothing 
can  remove.  It  was  wrong  to  marry  you  with 
my  story  untold.  You  could  not  guess  that  I 
had  no  right  to  the  name  of  Hading.  Will  not 
the  truth  greatly  vex  and  mortify  you  ?    Perhaps 


it  may  be  like  a  sharp  sword  thrust  suddenly  be- 
tween us — perhaps  you  will  henceforth  be  ashamed 
of  the  wife  you  have  chosen,  and  your  love  for 
me  may  die  out  altogether." 

Laurel  rehearsed  this  little  speech  many  timcs^ 
but  the  moment  she  heard  Derek's  latchkey  in 
the  door  her  courage  and  resolution  collapsed. 
Confess  her  origin,  and  see  him  draw  coldly  away 
from  her  ? — bring  him  into  violent  collision  with 
Jasper  Hading,  who  had  already  threatened  his 
life  ?  So  long  as  the  secret  did  not  affect  Derek's 
welfare  she  must  bury  it  deep  in  her  own  bosom. 
Some  time,  when  his  affection  had  withstood  the 
test  of  years — when  Jasper  Hading  was  dead — she 
would  tell  her  husband  everything  ;  but  not  now 
— not  now. 

So  Laurel  ran  to  meet  her  wedded  lover  with 
a  gayety  that  was  somewhat  forced  ;  but  Derek 
chanced  to  be  in  a  distrait  mood,  and  so  noticed 
nothing.  After  a  modest  dinner,  daintily  served — 
for  Laurel  was  a  model  housewife — the  pair  re- 
turned to  their  little  parlor,  where  the  gas  was 
burning  low,  and  pacing  up  and  down  there^  be- 
gan to  talk  softly. 

"  Do  you  love  me  ?"  said  Derek. 

It  was  a  question  which  he  had  asked  a  thou- 
sand times  at  least,  and  she  looked  at  him  re- 
proach full  v. 

*'  Oh,  Derek  !" 

**  You  see,  I  never  tire  of  hearing  your  answer 
to  that  query.  Laurel.  You  cannot  satisfy  me 
with  any  ordinary  amount  of  affection — I  must 
have  continents  and  oceans  of  it." 

"Go  on,"  she  laughed;  "have  you  anymore 
foolish  things  to  say  ?" 

'*  My  poor  child,  I  want  to  know  if  you  are 
really  happy  in  this  wretched  little  house,  with 
only  one  servant  to  respond  to  your  beck  and 
call,  and  not  a  single  luxury  within  your  reach  ?" 

"  Certainly  I  am  happy,  Derek,"  and  her  eyes 
shone  like  stars  in  the  half-light — "inordinately 
happy  ! 
<«  <I  have  hnd  aU  the  bliss  that  the  world  can  bestow — 
I  have  lived,  I  have  loved.* 

Don't  call  my  home  '  wretched.'  It  is  the  dear- 
est, sweetest  spot  on  the  whole  earth,  and  I  will 
not  hear  it  abused,  even  by  you." 

Her  hand  had  slipped  into  his  hold.  He  began 
to  turn  the  wedding  ring  round  and  round  her 
finger. 

"  Yon  deserve  something  better  than  this  ob- 
scnre  den,"  he  sighed.  "  I  am  growing  restless — 
ambitious — for  your  sake.  I  want  to  give  you 
more  money,  more  ease.  It  ia  plain  that  I  can 
never  fiddle  myself  into  fame  or  fortune.  I  must 
look  about  for  a  new  opening." 
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*•  I  urn  <|iTite  content  with  tuy  present  lot/'snJtl 
Laurel,  bravely,  'M  tlo  not  sigh  for  ease  or 
money,  as  I  hiLve  often  tolil  you.  Why,  1  cannot 
imagine  any  place,  any  station  in  life,  that  conlil 
possibly  seem  poor  to  me  so  long  as  you  shared  it, 
Dorek/' 

He  swept  her  lovely  face  up  to  liie  breast, 

*'ily  tlarling,  what  sort  of  home  had  you 
known  before  I  met  you  at  St.  John's  Chapel  ?" 

"A  cabin  on  a  Texan  prairie.  I  remember  no 
other.  At  fifteen  1  was  taken  from  it  and  given 
to  Ujo  Ciiro  of  strangers.*' 

*'  You  have  never  spoken  to  me  of  your  past 
life.  Laurel/* 

"  No,"  she  faltered  ;  '*it  is  a  painful  subject — 
I  do  not  like  to  talk  of  it." 

•'Then  say  no  more,"  he  answered,  gently; 
*•  I  would  not  give  you  pain  for  the  world/' 

He  drew  her  into  tlie  small  hay  window,  and 
there  the  two  stood  and  looked  fortli  npun  the 
night.  A  street  lamp  glimmered  on  the  pane, 
and  showed  dark  figures  of  pedestrians  passing 
back  and  forth  along  tlie  rain- wet  pavement.  Tlic 
noises  of  the  city  sounded  faint  and  far  away. 
Around  Laurel's  golden  head  the  muslin  curtain 
fell  and  wrap[)eil  her  in  mystic  whitetjcss.  She 
lifted  her  eyes  to  a  thrn  crescent  that  shone  high 
aljove  the  chimney  tops  on  the  fringe  of  a  gray 
cloud. 

*'  Look,  Derek  !**  she  said  ;  *'  the  new  moon  ! 
Let  na  wish  witli  our  whole  heart  that  we  may 
always  be  as  liuppy  as  wo  are  to-night *' 

A  sudden  strange,  sharp  sound  outside  the 
window  cut  short  the  young  wife^s  words.  The 
glass  cracktid — s<miethi ug  whizzed  through  the 
pane — through  tlio  muslin  curtains,  close  to  the 
two  young  heads,  and  sank  into  the  wall  of 
the  little  parlor. 

"  tJreat  God!"'  said  Derek  Keppcl ;  and  he 
snatched  his  wife  up  bodily,  carried  her  to  the 
farthest  corner  of  the  room  and  put  lier  down  on 
a  sofa. 

*'  Oh,  Derek,"  she  gasped.  •*  wliat  was  it  ? — what 
has  happened  ?" 

'*  Are  you  hurt  ?*'  lie  whispered, 

'*No." 

•*  Thank  Heaven  !  Stay  here — do  not  stir — do 
not  tremble — the  danger  is  passed — I  am  going 
outside  to  investigate — I  will  return  directly/' 

"Wait,  Derek  !'*  she  implored  ;  but  he  was  al- 
ready gone. 

Some  breathless  moments  went  by,  then  she 
heani  hia  returning  step,  IIo  entered  the  rcom 
with  a  composed  air. 

'^The  coast  is  clear/*  he  announced,  cheer- 
fully ;  '*  the  person  who  fired  that  shot  has  made 
good  speed  from  the  viciwitv/' 


'*  You  found  no  one  outside  ?'*  qtiavered  Lau- 
rel, witfi  a  face  like  chalk. 

*'  Only  a  guardian  of  tlio  night,  peering  about 
for  the  offender/* 

He  went  over  to  the  wall,  opened  his  pocket- 
knife,  and  coolly  dug  out  the  bullet  imbedded 
there. 

*'  Derek,'* said  Laurel,  •*  have  you  an  enemy  ?" 

*•  Quito  possible/' he  answered,  smiling;  *'no 
man  can  storm  about  the  world  without  making 
one  or  hvo/* 

She  wiis  trembling,  but  slie  trie<l  to  assume  a 
bold  front. 

•*  An  attempt  has  been  made  either  on  your  life 
or  mine,  Derek.'' 

*'  Ouo  cannot  feel  quite  sure  of  that.  The  af- 
fair may  have  been  purely  accidentaL  Perlmps 
some  careless  boy  held  the  weapon.  Naturally 
he  wnuld  take  promptly  to  his  heels.  Don't  look 
at  me  like  that,  darling — who  would  knowingly 
harm  a  hair  of  your  head  ?  As  for  mine,  well," 
brusf|uely,  "  that  is  auotlier  matter  ;  but  I  hardly 
tlituk  that  an  assassin  can  be  lurking  in  our  quiet 
street  at  this  early  hour  of  evening.  At  any 
rate.  I  have  notified  the  police,  and  you  have 
notiiiug  further  to  fear." 

He  secured  the  sash  of  the  bow  window,  ^vew 
the  musHn  curtains,  then  took  his  violin  from  its 
case,  and  either  in  bravado  or  indifference  began 
to  play  the  maddest,  the  merriest  music  that  Lau- 
rel had  ever  heard.  Bullets  fired  into  his  home 
by  uu known  parties  seemed  to  have  small  terror 
for  Derek  Keppel.  Was  ho  hiding  anything  from 
hia  bride  of  a  few  weeks  ?  Had  he  advanced  the 
accident  theory  simply  to  quiet  her  nerves,  or  did 
he  see  further  into  the  mystery  of  the  evening 
than  he  cared  to  confess  ? 

f  The  little  lump  of  lead  which  Keppol  had  ex- 
tracted from  the  wall  was  left  that  night  on  Lan- 
rel's  dressing  table.  Perhaps  the  thought  of  it 
poisoned  her  sleep,  for  she  awoke  smldeuly  in  the 
wee  sma^  hours  to  find  the  night  lamp  burning 
low  an*l  her  husband  tossing  and  mtirmuring  in 
uneasy  slumber.  Laurel  hehl  her  breath  to 
listen. 

**  A  revolver  of  3*2-calibre,"  he  muttered  ;  *'and 
the  aim  in  direct  line  with  my  head  I  The  world 
is  a  small  place*  after  all/*  He  flung  up  his  arms 
wildly.    **  U*s  hard  for  a  gu dty  man  to  hide  in  it/' 

A  sudden  enormous  fear  fell  upon  Laurel. 
This  bit  of  dream  talk  brought  her  heart  into  her 
throat.  She  looked  down  on  the  unconscious 
sleeper.  Dared  she  imagine  evil  of  her  own  hus- 
band ?  If  his  past  was  a  seated  book  to  her  she 
was  also  hiding  many  things  from  him. 

"  Don't  shoot  V*  he  whispered,  hoarsely.  '*  I'll 
throw  up  the  sponge  and  take  my  punishment.'' 
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And  again,  with  a  long  sigh,  "  Keep  it  all  from 
Laurel — poor  Laurel !    It  will  hreak  her  heart." 

The  bride  of  a  few  weeks  shuddered  down  upon 
her  pillows,  and  fell  to  crying  iu  a  helpless, 
frightened  way.  Though  Derek  ceased  to  mutter, 
she  did  not  close  her  eyes  again  that  night. 

For  severjd  succeeding  days  the  young  couple 
carefully  avoided  all  mention  cf  the  shooting. 
From  LaurePs  dressing  table  the  bullet  disap- 
peared ;  but  a  cloud  of  secret  doubt  antl  fear  was 
left  on  the  girl's  horizon.  Strive  as  she  wouUl, 
she  could  not  drive  it  away. 

One  evoning  Kcppel,  rising  from  dinner,  looked 
long  and  soarchingly  at  his  wife. 

"Since  that  a — cursed  adair  with  the  pistol  I 
believe  you  have  not  indulged  in  a  breath  of  fresh 
air.  Laurel,"  ho  said.  "  You  are  growing  pale 
and  thin.     Lot  us  go  out  for  a  walk." 

She  yielded  readily  enough — the  two  sot  forth. 
Keppel  was  in  high  spirits,  and  Laurel  felt  her 
own  courage  rise  as  she  paced  along  by  his  side. 
lie  began  to  talk  about  Mrs.  Gascoyne. 

"She  has  never  forgiven  mo  for  marrying 
you,"  he  said.  '•  I  wonder  that  I  did  not  receive 
my  conge  long  ago.  Your  successor,  the  present 
governess,  is  a  German,  and  terrible  as  an  army 
with  banners.  She  talks  wholly  in  gutturals, 
and  strides  about  the  schoolroom  like  a  Hessian. 
I  quake  when  she  looks  at  me." 

"I  would  like  to  know,"  answered  Laurel,  in  a 
musing  tone,  "if  Mrs.  Gascoyne  has  yet  un- 
earthed Captain  George  St.  George.  Of  course, 
you  don't  understand,"  as  Derek  gave  her  a 
mystified  look  ;  "  but  St.  George  is  an  English- 
man, heir  to  a  baronetcy,  a  grand  parti,  whom 
Mrs.  Gascoyne  marked  months  ago  for  special 
conquest." 

"Indeed  I" 

'•'  He  came  to  New  York  with  some  Americans 
named  De  Lancy,  and  threw  society  into  a  fever 
of  expectation.  Mrs.  Gascoyne,"  with  a  little 
laugh.,  "immediately  donned  her  war  paint." 

"  Ah  !" 

"It  was  very  odd,  for  in  the  midst  of  the  ex- 
citement the  Englishman  vanished  in  a  most 
mysterious  fashion — slipped  away  from  his  Amer- 
ican admirers  to  Halifax  or  Montreal,  and  could 
not  bo  found." 

"'  Pray,  where  did  you  hear  this  story,  Laurel  ?" 

"  Why,  from  Mrs.  Gascoyne's  own  lips.  She 
felt  deeply  disappointed  at  the  young  man's  dis- 
appearance.    He  was  a  hero,  or  something." 

"  Don't  believe  it.     More  likely  he  was  a  fool." 

"  Fie  !  that  is  noi  polite " 

They  were  crossing  a  brilliantly  lighted  square. 
A  handsome  carriage,  drawn  by  prancing  horses, 
came  rolling  by  the  pair,  and  some  person  inside 


the  vehicle  leaned  forward  and  uttered  a  sharp 
exclamation.  The  voice — whether  male  or  female 
Laurel  could  not  determine — made  Keppel  start 
violently.     He  grasped  his  wife's  arm. 

"Come!"  he  urged,  in  a  vehement  whisper. 
"  Come  quickly !" 

His  agitatiou,  somehow,  communicated  itself  to 
her.  Together  they  cleared  the  crossing  and 
gaiued  the  sidewalk.  Laurel  cast  a  glance  back- 
ward, and  saw  that  the  carriage  had  stopped,  and 
that  a  footman  in  livery  was  just  scrambling 
down  from  it. 

"Oh,  Derek,"  she  said,  in  alarm,  "a  lackey 
from  that  carriage  is  following  us  I  What  can  it 
mean  ?  His  eye  is  fixed  on  your  hat.  I'^es,  he  is 
pushing  this  way  as  fast  a^  he  can." 

"  The  deuce  I"  muttered  Kcppel.  "  Discretion 
is  the  better  part  of  valor.  AVo  must  run,  dar- 
ling!  If  von  love  me  show  him  a  pair  of  light 
heels." 

He  rushed  off  like  a  hare,  and  Laurel  with  him. 
Dodging  around  the  first  corner,  they  fled  on  iu 
the  most  demoralized,  undignified  fashion,  till 
they  came  to  a  deep,  dark  doorway.  Into  this 
Keppel  plunged,  and  drew  his  wife  into  its  black- 
est corner. 

"  Hush,  darling,  hush  !"  he  whispered.  "  Don't 
speak,  don't  breathe  !" 

Like  frightened  children  they  crouched  together 
and  presently  saw  the  unconscious  footman  pass 
their  ambush  on  a  gentle  trot.  He  was  staring 
straight  ahead.  As  the  echo  of  his  feet  died  in 
the  distance,  Keppel,  rumpled  but  gay,  began  to 
laugh  softly. 

"Good-by  to  that  beast  in  buttons,"  he  said. 
"We've  given  liim  the  slip.  Laurel!  What  a 
lark  I" 

She  looked  sober,  dubious. 

"  Do  you  call  it  a  lark,  Derek  ?  Why  was  that 
man  pursuing  us  ?  The  people  in  the  carriage 
must  liave  sent  him." 

"  I  dare  say.  Fvc  a  half-mind  to  rush  after  him 
and  stand  him  on  his  head.  Are  we  natural  cu- 
riosities to  provoke  this  sort  of  thing  ?" 

She  saw  the  gleam  of  mirth  in  his  eye,  and  a 
righteous  indignation  seized  her. 

"Derek,"  severely,  "do  you  remember  tbo 
afternoon  at  the  matinee  with  the  Gascoyne  chil- 
dren, and  tho  way  in  which  you  deserted  lis 
there  ?*' 

"  Yes,  my  love,"  he  answered,  hanging  his 
handsome  head  meekly. 

"  I  seem  to  see  a  connection  betwixt  that  affair 
and  this." 

"  How  keen  3*0 u  are,  pet  !'* 

"  You  told  me  you  were  put  to  flight  that  day 
by  the  sight  of  some  obnoxious  acq^iaintancM'  in 
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tlic  cl-o^'l.  Were  the  same  parties  in  the  carriage 
th:it  p.issi'il  lis  to-night  ?" 

*' Yes,  the  very  same.  From  first  to  last  tliey 
have  given  me  no  end  of  trouble.  If  I  say  any- 
thing more  about  them  now  I  shall  certainly  be- 
come profane.     Take  my  arm,  and  let  ns  go  on." 

In  ntter  silence  the  pair  returned  to  the  small 
house  in  the  obscure  street. .  When  they  reached 
tlio  door,  Derek,  fumbling  for  his  latchkey,  said, 
abruptly : 

*'I  fear  New  York  is  getting  too  hot  to  hold 
mo  longer.  I  begin  to  hate  the  plaoo.  I  am 
wjitched  here — I  must  begone." 

"AVatched!"  quavered  Laurel.  '•That  is  an 
ugly  word,  Derek.*' 

'^Oh,  as  to  that,  dearest,  it  may  mean  a  great 
deal  or  it  may  mean  nothing." 

'*  But  who  can  bo  watching  youy  and  for  what 
purpose  V 

'*  People  watch  one  for  a  variety  of  reasons. 
Laurel.     It  is  impossible  to  explain  everything." 

"  But  when  bnllets  are  sent  into  one's,  house  at 
night,  Derek " 

"  Hush,  dear — don't  speak  of  f/iat  —  I  have 
something  to  tell  you.  A  friend  of  mine  has 
lately  offered  me  a  clerkship  in  a  commercial 
house  in  London,  and  I  feel  decidedly  inclined  to 
accept  it.  We  shall  have  more  money  there  than 
in  New  York,  and  perhaps  more  peace  of  mind. 
Would  yon  like  to  cross  the  sea  with  me,  Ijaarel  ? 
Can  yon  trust  me  to  take  care  of  you  in  a  foreign 
land  ?" 

London  !  Well,  the  atmosphere  of  New  York 
vms  growing  unbearable  to  her,  as  well  as  to 
Derek.  Had  she  not  chosen  him  for  better  or 
worse  ?  AVas  she  not  his  own,  till  death  should 
part  them  ?  He  perplexed  and  frightened  her, 
hut  s)io  loved  him  with  her  whole  heart;  there- 
fore she  must,  like  a  true  wife,  follow  wherever 
he  led. 

As  she  stepped  across  the  threshold  of  her  lit- 
tle home  she  put  her  hand  on  her  hnsbund's  arm, 
and  in  a  firm,  sweet  voice  said  : 

'*  Some  danger  threatens  yon  here,  Derek,  and 
you  feel  constrained  to  flee  from  it."  She  waited 
a  moment,  hoping  that  he  would  deny  the  charge, 
but  he  answered  not  a  word.  **  Very  well,"  she 
continued,  after  the  disappointing  pause ;  •* I  shall 
not  torment  you  with  questions.  Some  time,  I 
am  sure,  you  will  tell  me  everything.  Meanwhile, 
Derek,  I  will  go  with  you  to  London,  or  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth."  

Chapteu   XV. 
The  snn  was  going  down.     Its  westeriu!":  li^ht 
caressed  the  rows  of  grated  windows  and  t  iu*  ret  I. 
hrick  fagade  of  the  asylum,  and  glancing  into  the 


frost-nipped  gardens,  fell  upon  a  little  path  un- 
der a  high  wall,  where  Panlette  Dole  was  pacing 
in  the  wintry  sunset,  holding  in  her  warm,  firm 
grasp  the  hand  of  Captain  Davy.  A  lean,  wasted 
hand.  The  captain's  tall  figare,  too,  looked  gaunt 
and  emaciated.  His  honest  eyes  were  hollow  and 
sad.  In  every  feature  he  showed  his  long  con- 
finement, his  mental  sufferings.  But  Panlettc'a 
lovely  face  wore  even  more  than  its  old-timo 
brightness.  A  little  hope  was  fluttering  at  her 
heart.  To-day,  for  the  first  time  since  the  begin* 
ning  of  his  malady.  Captain  Davy  had  recognized 
his  daughter. 

Dressed  in  sober  gray,  with  all  her  bronze  hair 
tucked  away  under  a  plain  round  hat,  Panletto 
walked  by  her  father's  side  through  the  winery 
garden  of  the  asylum,  and  gazed  up  at  hi  in 
fondly,  eagerly.  Would  the  soul  of  the  man  ever 
emerge  from  its  great  darkness  into  the  light  of 
reason  ?  Would  she  yet  see  him  restored  and  in 
his  right  mind  ? 

**  Papa,"  she  said,  cautiously,  by  way  of  testing 
his  memory,  **  I  wonder  how  the  beach  at  Dolo 
Haven  looks  to-day  ?" 

He  glanced  up  at  the  sky  with  a  sailor's  weath- 
er-searching vision. 

"  The  wind  is  shifting,"  he  answered.  '*  There'll 
be  a  i)igh  sea  running  before  midnight.  Dole  Ha- 
ven?" dreamily.  ''Yes,  yes,  I  remember  Dolo 
Haven.     AVho  is  living  there  now  ?" 

'VNo  one,  papa.  The  house  is  closed.  Mrs, 
Minto  went  away  to  her  own  people  soon  after 
you  fell  ill.  Some  day,  please  God,  you  and  I 
will  go  back  to  the  place  together." 

Ho  leaned  heavily  on  her  young  shoulder. 

"Piiulette,  my  child,"  he  said,  in  sudden  and 
poignant  distress,  "I  want  to  tell  you  some- 
thing." 

Slie  stroked  his  hand  soothingly. 

"  What  is  it,  papa  ?" 

He  seemed  struggling  to  frame  sentences  that 
would  not  come. 

'*  I  must — I  must  tell  you  !"  he  gasped.  "  Hold 
the  words,  Panlette — they  mock  me — they  run 
from  me — I  cannot  keep  them  I  You  are  now  a 
grown  woman — you  ought  to  know  the  truth.  If 
I  die  in  a  madhouse  who  will  reveal  it  ?  Ah  I'' 
Ho  grasped  his  head  desperately  with  lK)th  hands. 
*'  What  do  I  want  to  say  ?  0  God  !  it  is  gone — I 
have  forgotten  it !" 

The  intense  anguish  and  disappointment  in  his 
tone  thrilled  to  Paulette's  heart. 

"Sit  down,  papa,  and  rest  a  moment,'' she  im- 
plored, drawing  him  to  a  bench  under  some  ever- 
greens.    "Try  to  think." 

He  fell  helplessly  into  the  seat. 

"  It  is  gone,  I  say  I"  he  groaned.     His  chin 
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gunk  on  hia  breast ;  but  ut  tbQ  end  of  a  few  mo- 
irienta  lio  roused  liimfielf,  aiul  looked  at  her  in  a 
tijid,  porfdexeti  way.  "While  I  am  ehnt  in  Uiia 
jdacc,  Panlette,  are  jou  wandering  about  the 
uorld  without  a  borne  ?'*  lie  muttered.   . 

**No,  papa.  I  liave  funiid  shelter  and  employ- 
ment with  a  lady  in  a  neighborin|^  city — she  gave 
me  permission  to  visit  yon  tliis  tifteninon.  Do 
you  remember  Mr.  Coxbeath — Cliester  Coxbeath. 
the  boy  who  Bailed  with  you  oti  the  Sancff  Stilly?'' 

But  Captain  l>avy*s  memory  failed  to  respond 
to  the  name.  He  was  still  engrossed  with  the 
elusive  gometbing  which  he  wished  to  commn- 
iiicate  to  liis  dauijbtcr. 

"I  must — 1  will  tell  you  !"  he  in>istcd,  fret- 
fully. '*  It  is  your  rit^jit  to  know,  Paulotte.  I 
have  it  here,"  striking  Ida  forehead,  **  but  it 
evades  me — it  will  not  come  to  the  daylight." 

Pauletto  grew  ahirmed. 

**  Don't,  papa  !"  she  implored — '*  don't  try  any 
more  to  think  it  out.  You  will  do  yourself  harm. 
1  sluill  visit  you  again  soon,  and  then  perhaps  you 
will  remember." 

With  tender  compassion  she  drew  his  bauds 
from  bia  bead. 

"The  words  — the  words!''  be  murmured. 
*'Tbcy  are  slipping  away,  my  poor  cliild  I" 

*'  Let  tlieni,  papa — you  cannot  keep  them  to- 
day— the  elTort  makes  you  ill." 

lie  yielded  to  ber  will  His  weak  mind  drop- 
ped the  thread  of  memory  wjiirh  he  was  striving 
to  pursue.  He  dung  to  her  brave  little  hand,  and 
relapsed  into  silence. 

A  few  sparrows  chirped  in  llie  erergreeng.  The 
last  stinbeam  faded  and  fell  away  from  the  high 
red'brick  wall.  Paulette  knew  tluit  it  was  time 
to  go, 

'*Come,  papa,"  she  sidd,  with  forced  cheorful- 
Dess,  and  led  him  back  to  the  honse  luid  delivered 
bim  to  his  attendants.  At  parting  he  began  again, 
in  a  wistful  voice  : 

**  Yon  ought  to  know  the  tntth,  Paulette — you 
ought,  but  yon  do  not  I*' 

*•  Yon  shall  tell  it  at  my  next  visit,  papa/' she 
answered,  soothingly.  **  No^v,  you  know,  I  must 
make  liaste  to  take  the  train  to  town." 

•*Vory  well/*  be  sighed.  "I  have  kept  the 
ptory  a  long  time,  Paulette — so  long  that  it  has 
burned  like  a  live  coal  into  my  bead." 

Slie  cried  softly  as  elie  stroked  bis  pale  face. 

•'Courage,  pa]>a !  Your  poor  head  must  not 
dwell  upon  nnpleasant  things.  Love  me,  your 
little  Paulette,  and  think  only  of  me  till  we  meet 
again.'' 

Down  the  long  avenue,  leading  through  the 
grounds  of  the  asylum,  she  hurried  away  to  the 
station  under  the  hill.     A  train  wzie  just  pufliitg 


into  view  around  a  near  curve.  Phii lotto  step- 
i)ed  aboard. 

The  distance  back  to  town  wiis  short.  At  tbo 
depot  Mrs.  Coxbeiilh*s  brougham  waited.  Half 
an  hour  later  Paulette  was  again  at  her  poet,  in 
the  cluimber  of  that  lady,  drawing  the  curtains, 
adjusting  the  shades  to  the  mellow-shining  lamp.i 
— making  all  things  ready  for  the  night,  Mns. 
Coxbeath,  stretched  limp  ami  colorh'ss  on  a 
couch  before  an  open  wood  fire,  watched  the 
uur-^e  with  bright,  intent  eyes. 

"  The  afternoon  has  been  unutterably  long  with- 
out yon,"  she  said,  in  a  peevish  tone.  "I  really 
do  not  know  what  to  do  witli  myself  wlien  yon 
are  away.     How  did  yon  fnid  your  mad  father  ?** 

**  lie  recognized  mo  for  the  first  time  since  bis 
misfortune.'^ 

•'And  it  was  for  his  sake  that  you  became  a 
nurse,  Miss  Dole  ?'" 

-  Yes.''  1 

**  He  was  a  poor  man  ?" 

"No  ;  but  his  malady  demanded  spcciul  treat- 
ment, and  I  feared  lie  might  eventually  need  idl 
the  means  that  lie  possessed.** 

**So  yon  turned  self-supporting.  Very  cou- 
rageous of  you,  I  am  sure  !  Nursing  is  nujdeas.'int 
work.  Yon  are  so  dainty  and  chit%  I  cannot 
imagine  bow  you  endure  it,*' 

"I  have  told  you  before  that  I  do  not  f\\\A  my 
calling  unpleasant,  Mrs.  Coxbeath.  The  world 
is  full  of  siiGfering — I  am  gbid  to  help  a  little  in 
alleviatinij  it," 

*MHu  if  you  look  at  tilings  in  that  light  nf 
course  I  am  dumb!  Perhaps,"  with  a  sharp 
laugh.  **if  all  ]»atients  were  like  me  3'our  pro- 
fession would  not  bo  crowded.  You  are  the  first 
nurse  who  was  ever  able  to  hold  her  own  in 
this  b<nue  ;  but  my  whims  and  furies  do  not  dis- 
concert you — you  are  not  afraid  of  my  sharp 
tongtio,  and  though  I  try  your  patience  severely 
I  am  resilly  growing  fond  of  you.'' 

"If  I  have  done  you  good  I  am  glad,  Mrs. 
Coxbeath/'  said  Paulette,  simply. 

Tlje  flick  woman  looked  at  licr  with  eyes  full 
of  cunning. 

**To  you,  and  not  to  ILirtman  s  medicines,  the 
improvement  in  my  condition  is  due.  I  might 
*»ay  that  you  have  saved  my  life,  Miss  Dole — saved 
it  when  my  husband  was  impatiently  waiting  for 
its  termination,  panting  for  his  own  release— 
\m\  !  ha !  I  had  cried  to  Heaven  to  help  me 
thwart  him,  and  in  answer  yon  were  sent  to  me  ; 
and  see  liow  1  have  rallied  !  Turn  over  my  cnsh- 
ioua,  tuiree — ^I  like  to  feel  your  hands  busy  abont 
me— they  are  full  of  magnetism  to  the  finger 
tips." 

Paulette  tamed  the  cushions.     Listlessly  Mrs. 
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Ooxlicath  lay  and  looked  into  the  fire.  The  veins 
made  violet  streaks  on  her  temples.  In  spite  of 
her  boasted  improvement  she  had  gained  neither 
flesh  nor  color.  A  thread  of  silk  still  kept  the 
wedding  ring  in  place  on  her  transparent  hand. 

*' Nurse  !"  she  called  at  last. 

"I  am  here,  madam. ^' 

**  Were  you  over  in  love  ?'' 

Panlette  did  not  flinch  or  turn  red. 

**  Why  do  you  ask,  madam  ?" 

Ilcr  composure  disconcerted  Mrs.  Coxheath. 

'*  From  idle  curiosity,  pcrliaps,  or  because 
women  like  to  probe  each  other's  liearts.  Plainly 
you  never  wasted  devotion  on  a  man  made  of 
flint  and  ice — you  were  made  for  a  happier  fate. 
It  is  now  six  weary  weeks  since  my  husband  vis- 
ited mo  here,  and  I  am  dying — dying  to  see  him 
ao;ain  !  Cruel  as  he  is,  I  long  unutterably  for  one 
more  look  in  his  face,  one  word,  however  harsh 
and  cold,  from  his  lips,  whether  ho  t.'oats  mo  ill 
or  well.  You  see  that  it  is  my  misfortune  to  go 
on  loving  him  to  the  bitter  end." 

PauJette  was  on  her  guard. 

"Violent  emotions  are  hurtful  for  you,  Mrs. 
Coxheath,  as  you  well  know,"  she  answered, 
calmly.  *'Dr.  llartman  has  repeatedly  warned 
you  to  avoid  excitement." 

^Irs.  Coxheath  flung  up  her  thin  hands  with  a 
gesture  of  impatience. 

*'Afig  for  llartman  !  Nurse,  I  have  sent  again 
for  my  husband.*'  Her  black,  crafty  eyes  searched 
Paulotte*s  face  greedily  ;  but  no  tremor,  no  change 
of  color,  betrayed  the  girl's  dismay.  **I  do  not 
know  in  what  spirit  he  will  receive  this  second 
enmmons.  Ho  may  bo  very  angry.  Ilark  !  was 
that  a  bell  ?  If  he  comes  at  all  ho  will  be  hero 
to-night.  I  instructed  my  maid  to  show  him  up 
without  delay,  and  I  want  you  to  sit  by  my  side 
and  sustain  me  through  the  ordeal  of  the  inter- 
view.'* 

"I  positively  refuse,  ^Irs.  Coxheath  I  I  have 
no  wish  to  listen  to  family  secrets.'' 

"But  I  command  you  I" 

"I  cannot  obey.  A  third  party  is  entirely  out 
of  place  in  such  scenes." 

Mrs.  Coxheath  arose  on  her  elbow — her  black 
eyes  flashed. 

"  How  dare  you,  a  hireling,  resist  my  will  ? 
Oh,  I  hear  him  on  tlio  stair  !  I  know  his  step — 
he  is  coming  !"  And  ^Irs.  Coxheath  fell  back,  a 
limp,  unnerved  heap,  ujion  her  couch. 

AVithout  a  word  Paulette  turned  to  the  cur- 
tained door  of  the  dressing  room,  darted  across 
the  threshold,  and  pulled  the  jwrfiere  into  place 
behind  her. 

Once  on  the  other  side  of  that  ample  screen, 
Ae  stood  trembling  from  head  to  foot. 


Steps  crossed  Mrs.  Coxheath's  chamber  —  she 
heard  a  voice.  Yea,  he  had  come  again  at  that 
vixen's  bidding  !  She  clap^ied  her  hands  to  lier 
ears,  to  keep  out  the  familiar  tones — in  vain  ! 
Every  sense  seemed  preternaturally  sharpened — 
her  arteries  were  full  of  molten  fire.  She  ran  t«» 
a  window,  and  buried  her  head  in  its  drapery — 
the  voice  followed. 

"Are  you  alone  ?"  it  paid. 

"A  curious  question  for  yon  to  ask,"  replied 
Mrs.  Coxheath.  "  When  am  I  not  alone,  except 
for  the  servants  ?" 

"  In  Heaven's  name,  Augusta,  why  have  you^ 
sent  for  me  nf/ain  ?" 

"  That  you  might  see  with  your  own  eyes  llio 
change  in  my  condition.  llartman  assures  mo 
that  I  am  now  likely  to  recover — I  may  oven  live 
for  years  to  come.  This  improvement  I  owo  to 
my  nurse — Miss  Dole.  She  has  dragged  mo  back 
from  the  grave,  and  put  new  lifo  into  mo.  But 
for  her  tireless  care  I  should  probably  be  \y\ug  in 
the  family  tomb  to-night,  and  you — you  would  bo 
walking  the  world  a  free  man."  She  langhod 
wickedly.  "In  your  heart,  Chester,  how  you 
must  bless  Miss  Dole  I" 

There  was  no  reply. 

"llartman  is  already  talking  of  a  sea  voyage 
for  me.  Oh,  yes,  I  am  recovering  rapid  1}'.  Do 
not  hope  for  a  release  at  present — your  chain  is 
still  strong — do  not  hurry  to  choose  my  successor. 
Ha  !  ha  !  that  thrust  made  you  wince !  Como 
a  little  nearer,  will  you  not  ?  How  moody  and 
careworn  you  look  I  I  hear  that  some  old  debt  of 
your  father's  is  still  troubling  you." 

Utter  silence. 

"  Never  was  a  man  so  involved  as  your  father. 
I  discharged  a  great  many  of  his  liabilities  my- 
self, as  you  will  remember.  Do  you  think  to  pay 
this  one  from  the  very  meagre  salary  which  yoa 
receive  as  a  clerk  ?" 

"Certainly." 

"It  cannot  be  done.     You  want  money." 

"  Not  yours,  at  any  rate,  Augusta." 

"  You  are  very  bitter.  Will  you  not  accept  a 
check  from  mo  ?" 

"Surely  not." 

"  Nor  permit  mo  to  wipe  out  the  remainder  of 
my  late  uncle's  debts  ?" 

"  Thank  you — that  pleasure  I  must  reserve  for 
myself." 

"You  have  told  me  before  that  you  would  never 
accept  another  dollar  of  my  money;  but  I  fancied 
the  thought  of  your  father  might  shake  your 
resolution.  You  reject  my  overtures,  then — ^yon 
will  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  me  ?" 

"  I  will  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  you." 

"  Is  your  mind  still  set  upon  divorce  r" 
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'*I  do  not  remember,"  lie  answered,  wearily, 
'•  that  I  have  thought  of  divorce  for  a  very  I0112: 
lime,  Augusta.  I  am  not  altogether  an  itliot — I 
know,  when  I  am  beaten/' 

*^  Ifow  grim  you  are  !  bow  implacable  !  Oh, 
you  turn  me  faint !  At  heart,  Chester  Coxheath, 
you  are  still  burning  for  freedom.  You  would 
r(Miew  the  contest  at  any  moment  if  you  did  not 
know  that  it  was  rain.  Yes,  I  am  swooning  !  Go 
into  the  dressing  room  and  fetch  my  vinaigrette." 

An  impatient  step  crossed  the  floor — an  impa- 
tient hand  flung  back  the  portUre.  Chester  Cox- 
heatli  stepped  into  the  dressing  room. 

At  sight  of  Panlette,  muffled  in  the  window 
drapery,  he  recoiled  with  an  exclamation. 

''  Where  is  that  damnable  smelling  bottle  ?" 
he  muttered. 

Paulette  went  forward  silently  to  a  toilet  table. 
Tiie  room  grew  dark  before  her  eyes.  She  groped 
about,  fonnd  the  vinaigrette,  but  as  she  gave  it 
to  Coxheath  it  slipped  from  her  trembling  hand 
and  fell  to  the  floor.  He  bent  to  pick  it  up.  His 
own  head  was  not  quite  steady.  Kneeling  on  one 
knee,  he  searched  a  moment  for  the  trinket,  and 
then  lifting  his  eyes,  gazed  straight  upward  into 
tlie  pale,  shrinking  face  of  the  woman  he  loved. 

'*  Paulette— Paulette  !" 

From  the  doorway  broke  a  taunting  laugh. 
!Mr8.  Coxheath  was  standing  there,  like  an  angry 
ghost,  clinging  to  the  portiere  for  support.  Be- 
twixt its  parted  folds  her  jealous  white  face 
peered  in  upon  the  pair.  The  eyes  flamed  like  a 
cat's  in  the  dark. 

**  I  have  never  seen  a  more  charm in^r  picture  \" 
she  mocked.  **  He  kneels  to  you,  as  to  a  divin- 
ity, Miss  Dole — he  is  so  grateful,  you  see,  for  the 
])art  you  have  played  in  prolonging  my  precious 
life  !" 

Coxheath  leaped  to  his  feet.  The  face  that  he 
turned  on  his  wife  was  as  colorless  as  clay. 

*'  I  warn  you,  do  not  send  for  me  a  third  time, 
Augusta  V*  he  said.  "  As  God  hears  me,  I  will 
never  enter  this  house  again.  No,  not  if  yon  are 
drawing  your  last  breath,  I  will  never  willingly 
see  your  face  again  V 

He  strode!. past  her,  out  of  the  chamber,  down 
the  stair.  Far  below,  the  hall  door  clanged  sul- 
lenly— he  was  gone. 

Paulette  took  Mrs.  Coxheath  by  the  hand,  and 
led  her  back  to  the  low,  broad  divan  standing  be- 
fore the  tiled  hearth. 

^*  You  are  too  weak  to  leave  your  couch,  mad- 
am,''she. said,  an4  proceeded  to  arrange  the  huge, 
down-ttaifed  ooahions  of  silk  nnd  embroidery, 
and  to  stir  up  the  oheery  fire.  Then,  having  re- 
gained her  composure,  she  turned  to  the  invalid. 
"  I  must  request  you  to  engage  another  nurse. 


Mrs.  Coxheath, ''  she  said,  *'  for  I  am  going  back 
to  the  hospital." 

The  angry  woman  had  not  counted  upon  this 
prompt  decision.  Under  Paulette's  look  she 
wilted,  like  a  weed  plucked  up  in  the  tun. 

**  No,  no  !"  she  protested.  "  If  you  lesTe  me  I 
shall  die  I" 

**I  cannot  remain  with  you  longer  I" said  Pau- 
lette, her  insulted  womanhood  flaming  in  her  eyes. 

*^  Oh,  I  hav^  gone  too  far  !"  groaned  the  un- 
happy wife.  '*  Nurse,  nurse !  you  know  that  I 
cannot,  must  not  lose  you  !  I  did  wrong  to  call 
him  here  to-night.  Let  me  confesfl  the  truth. 
You  remember  Coxheath's  first  visit  to  this  house  ? 
I  discovered  your  secret  then — I  am  Tery  sharp. 
I  feigned  a  swoon,  and  heard  him  make  love  to 
my  nurse.  Since  that  day  I  have  been  consumed 
with  a  desire  to  lure  him  here  again  and  witness 
a  second  meeting  between  two  sundered  lovers.  I 
hoped  that  my  husband  might  in  some  way  be 
led  to  betray  himself  in  my  presence." 

Paulette  stood  up,  rigid  and  ragef  nl,  and  looked 
the  other  full  in  the  face. 

**  Madam,  all  that  you  say  is  unworthy  of  you 
as  a  woman,  and  you  have  stooped  to  a  most  un- 
womanly trick  to  humiliate  me  to-night.  Your 
husband,  as  I  think  you  know,  was  not  kneeling 
to  me  in  that  dressing  room — he  was  searching 
for  the  vinaigrette." 

''Oh,  I  care  very  little  about  that,  Misi  Dole  ! 
He  may  kneel  to  you  if  he  likes.  Your  princi- 
ples, I  am  aware,  are  firm  as  Plymouth  Bock. 
Several  weeks  ago  my  agents  acquainted  me  with 
the  main  facts  of  Coxheath's  infatuation.  It 
seems  that  he  fell  in  love  with  you  at  the  time 
when  he  was  striving  to  secure  a  divorce,  and  you 
were  then  unaware  of  my  existence.  You  have  had 
a  Puritan  breeding,  therefore  you  are  not  likely 
to  make  a  scandal  for  the  newspapers." 

Paulette  set  her  little  white  teeth.  She  was 
desperately  angry,  but  her  roice  was  cold  and 
quiet  as  she  said  : 

''I  tell  you  again,  madam,  I  am  going  back  to 
my  place  at  the  hospital.  My  first  mistake  was 
made  when  I  left  it ;  my  second,  when  I  consented 
to  remain  under  your  roof." 

Mrs.  Coxheath,  alarmed,  hastened  to  change 
her  tactics.     She  assumed  a  wheedling  tone. 

*'  Impossible  !  I  cannot  part  with  you  I  Listen 
to  reason,  nurse.  Why  should  an  accident  like 
this  separate  us  ?  Do  you  not  see  that  we  are 
now  united  by  a  peculiar  bond  ?  Coxheath  has 
tried  to  ruin  both  your  life  and  mine — we  should 
in  consequence  be  friends,  not  foes.  I  bear  you 
no  ill  will.  He  married  me  solely  for  money. 
You  did  not  oust  me  from  his  heart,  for  I  never 
had  a  place  there.    If  you  really  wish  to  walk  the 
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etraiglit  tkiid  luirrow  way,  an^  avoid  all  future  en- 
couiitera  witli  Cbestcr  Coxlieath,  this  ia  tlio  place 
ill  which  you  euu  best  do  it.  Of  his  own  will  he 
will  uuver  enter  my  doors — iierer  breathe  the 
same  air  tliut  I  breftthe.  Therefore  the  closer 
yuit  kot'p  to  the  wife,  the  fartlicr  you  will  be  from 
the  husband." 

'^Madatii,"  answered  Paulelte,  frigidly^  **  I 
lind  thig  conversation  unbearable.  Wlreii  l>r. 
Ilartmaii  comes  iu  the  morning  I  shall  request 
him  to  take  me  immediately  away.*' 

Mre.  Coxlieath  slipped  from  her  cushioned 
couch,  and  sank  upon  a  great  t\i%  of  white  fur  at 
the  girFs  feet. 

**  I  am  a  proud  womati/'  she  panted,  **  but  see, 
I  kneeJ  to  you,  my  inferior — T  ask  your  fr*rgive- 
tiess.  Here  I  must  stay  till  you  promise  to  re- 
main with  me  and  forget  this  night.  If  you 
leave  me  now  I  shall  know  that,  like  my  hus- 
band, von  wish  me  to  die.'' 

*^Mkdam  !" 

"  Yee^  yes  !  You  have  the  power  to  prolong 
my  days — sliould  you  not  use  it  you  will  be  guilty 
of  murder.  With  you  to  attend  me,  I  might  live 
for  months — perhaps,  yeiirs.  Forsaken  by  you,  I 
sliall  sink  to  my  grave,  and  Coihcath  will  be  fjree 
to  offer  you  Iris  hand '* 

"Oh,  stop — ^in  Heaven's  name,  stop  I** 

*•  Not  till  you  yield  to  my  wishes  !  Have  yon 
not  wronged  me  —  nncouficiously,  perhaps,  yet 
deeply  ?  Have  you  not  brought  a  new  element  of 
misery  into  my  already  joyless  existence  ?  Do  you 
not  owe  n»e  reparation  ?  Then  stay  with  me,  and 
help  me  to  live  on — it  is  tlie  least  that  vou  can 
do.'* 

Paulette  lifted  the  abject  woman  in  her  strong 
young  arms,  and  laid  her  again  on  the  divan. 
Her  anger  died  suddenly — remorse  took  its  place, 
and  etu ng  her  into  a  prompt  acknowledgment  of 
the  claim  set  forth  by  Coxheatirs  wife. 

'*  True,''  she  said,  in  alow  voice,  **  it  i*  the  least 
that  I  can  do  I  You  need  not  distress  yourself 
further,  Mrs.  Coxheath — I  will  not  leave  yoti— I 
will  remain  here  and  serve  you  with  all  the 
strength  and  skill  that  I  jiossess/' 

Mrs.  Coxheath  pressed  the  hand  of  the  niirse 
to  her  pale,  twitching  lips. 

**  So  good  of  you  V*  slie  murmured.  '*  You  are 
an  angel.  Miss  Dole.  I  say  many  sharp  tilings, 
because  I  am  full  of  wretchedness  and  must  vent 
it  iu  some  way.  Do  not  mind  me.  I  adore  my 
husband,  and  he  holds  me  in  detestation.  Can 
yon  imagine  a  bitterness  keener  than  that  ? — can 
yon  harbor  resentment  against  the  woman  who  is 
compelled  to  endure  Coxheath's  hate  Y* 

Tears  stole  from  under  her  lashes.  Mrs.  Cox- 
heath  could   always   command    tears  when    she 


found  tiiem  effective.  Thrillitig  with  pity  and 
sharp  self-reproach,  Paulette  luii  for  cordial,  and 
soothed  and  comforted  the  unhappy  wife,  us  a 
mother  might  somt"  atHicted  chiUL 

*' How  kind  you  are— how  noble  !"  murniured 
the  elder  woman  fi^m  the  depths  of  her  down 
cushions.  *<  TJiis  iiiglit  marks  an  epoch  in  our 
two  lives.  Our  wrongs  draw  us  together.  Hence- 
forth we  will  be,  !iot  eni|doyer  and  employed,  but 
friends,  lict  me  think  a  moment — we  must  both 
take  some  decisive  step,  Mies  Dole,  and  at  once/' 

For  a  spare  sha  seemed  lost  in  meditation  ; 
then  she  cried  out,  vivaciously  : 

**  I  have  it  I  Neither  you  noi  I  wish  to  see 
Chester  Coxheath  again.  The  doctor  has  long 
desired  me  to  try  a  sea  voyage — when  niedtcal 
men  exhaust  their  knowledge  of  a  case  they  al- 
ways recommend  a  sea  voyage.  You  shall  go  with 
uie — we  will  put  the  ocean  betwixt  ourselves  and 
that  man." 

**  lint  I  cajinot  leave  my  father  !"8aid  Paulette. 

"Nonsense!  He  is  improving — hu  is  iu  skill- 
ful hands,  and  a  madman  cannot  compute  time. 
He  will  not  miss  you.  In  your  absence  Dr.  Hart- 
man  will  visit  him,  and  send  you  weekly  reports 
of  his  condition.  Do  not  raise  excuses,''  craftily, 
**  or  I  shall  think  that  you  prefer  to  remain  in 

the  vicinity  of No !  no  !  I  will  not  say  it. 

How  your  eyes  flash  !  Mine  is  an  unruly  tongue, 
Snrely  you  will  go — you  cannot  desert  me  when  I 
need  you  most  ?  No  voyage  would  benefit  me 
without  your  attendance.  In  London  I  have 
many  friends  —  in  Paris  a  very  dear  nephew, 
whom  I  mean  to  make  my  heir.  I  will  increase 
your  salary,  and  show  you  the  great  beautiful 
world.  Bo  sensible,  Miss  Dole,  arid  seize  this  op- 
portunity for  ]>lea3Ure  and  pro6t." 

Paulette  hesitated.  Did  she  indeed  wish  to 
avoid  further  meetings  with  her  former  lover, 
and  help  on  his  wife  to  recovery  ?  Then  she 
must  yield  to  this  woman's  wishes!  Any  reluet- 
ance  on  her  part  was  certain  to  arouse  odious 
suspicions  in  the  ill-ordered  mind  of  her  charge. 
She  would  be  accused — oh,  shame — of  seeking  to 
stay  near  Coxheath.  The  liot  color  flew  into  her 
face.  She  fell  straight  into  the  trap  which  the 
elder  woman  had  eot  for  her. 

*•  I  will  talk  with  Dr.  llartman  in  the  morn- 
iug,*'  she  faltered. 

** Delightful  !" purred  Mrs.  Coxheath.  "I  know 
what  Hartman  will  say.  You  make  mo  quite— 
quite  happy/' 

She  fell  to  gazing  thoughtfully  into  the  fire. 
Near  her  a  Dresden  lamp,  burning  under  an  im- 
mense shade  of  rutfled  rose  silk,  threw  a  false 
glow  on  her  bloodless  face,  and  made  her  eyes 
gleam  strangely  under  their  lowered  lashes.     At 
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ili«  earfictm  ryf  her  Upi  %  ttntX,  fnrtife  cnUe  np- 
penred. 

*'At  any  pnc€  I  miiit  k<?f|i  trn«  girl  doite  to 
mj«*f)f/'  Atij^ijfU  ('oxheatU  wfti  inafing.  ''Qnlj 
tlirottj^h  her  haro  I  the  power  U>  wring  hfi  heart. 
lie  dliall  nc¥©r  hate  her— twfcr!  I  iuu«t  bnild  a 
hftrricr  hatireeri  them  that  ho  cannot  Bnmionnt, 
ereit  at  my  death*  I  mttut  thrnit  them  forever 
and  forever  apart,  htjt  how  ?" 

The  fire  •napp&<l  on  the  tile<l  hearth^  the  httrnt 
bran^U  fell— the  \\\m  flame  loared.  Sorldenlj 
Mm*  Coxliealh  started.  A  wicked  trittmph  (lashed 
into  her  wliite  face,  8ho  teemed  to  expand  with 
an  nnholy  delight, 

"Eureka!*'  alio   murmured   soflly  to   herself. 


"  Koihing  can  be  more  Bunple  I  She  »,  «fler  ell, 
a  little  fooL  ftod  with  care  I  can  mold  her  like 
wax.  TeSy  jea,  the  plan  is  exeellenl — whj  did  I 
not  think  of  it  before  ?  I  maj  nol  li¥e  long,  bot 
when  the  end  oomee  I  shall  know  that  be  cannot 
torn  from  mj  grare  and  lead  her  to  the  altar— 
betwixt  them  an  impaoablo  galf  will  jawn — I 
shall  have  had  mj  Tenfeance — I  shall  have  wmng 
the  last  hopo  from  Chester  Coxheath'a  heart ;  for 
heart  he  lias,  and  tlita  girl  alone,  of  all  the  women 
in  the  world,  holds  awaj  in  it.  Ah.  my  dear  ho»- 
band,  wait  a  little,  and  I  will  pot  between  yon 
and  your  soars  desire  something  as  strong  as  the 
death  which  will  soon  hold  mt* — something  aa 
deep  as  the  grate  in  which  I  shall  Jie  buried  1^ 


(To  he  continued.) 
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Mr   liff   H  tiiMlgnl  Ijy  liittrr  tbom»i, 

Ami   \\\\\  f>f  <'jhI)(jnh  HurrfnvB ; 
Tinx^  (HirriilM  my  h<hiI  hvil  Iiiij»i'|i<hh  itioraSt 

All!  mlj^lit   i\wu^  cduio  ihni  wttnuri'  \\ml^ 

Willi  nil  itH  cli'ur  rt'piMitiriK 
'J'Im'  !nv»'ly  HjHU'iVli  nf  lijiiiru^M  Ijijitl 


But  she  is  in  n  star  nt  rest. 

And  treads  some  golden  county, 
Whert!  roses  awc^tten  in  Ler  breust 

Autl  tbrusbea  inp©  their  boiiuty. 
For  lue  do  luoro  tUiit  warmer  prirt. 

With  hU  its  dear  repeating— 
The  l(»vely  bingimge  of  ber  Ijeart 

Upon  my  bosom  beating  ! 
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under  the  ragged  red  heod  which  muffled  her 
face  and  neck  ;  lier  eyes,  cruel  with  greed  and 
want,  were  fastened  on  her  companion  in  a  sort 
of  liiirsh  reproof. 

'^  We're  behindhand  with  the  rent,"  she  said, 
shrilly — "behindhand  these  three -weeks.  How 
long  d'yer  think  that  can  go  on  ?  How  long  d'yer 
think  they'll  let  us  stay  ?  Out  of  this  we'll  have 
to  go  to-niorrer  if  the  rent's  not  paid.  And  where 
are  we  to  go  to  ?  The  Lord  only  knows.  An'  me 
with  my  rheumatiz  so  bad  !" — and  she  sank  down 
on  the  seat  as  she  concluded,  in  a  crying,  whining 
voice:  **I  as  is  'most  blind,  'swell  as  rheuma- 
tism !" 

**  What  can  bo  done  ?"  asked  the  girl,  help- 
lessly. *'  1  ve  pawned  everything  I  could.  This," 
and  she  looked  down  at  the  meagre  skirt  which 
covered,  but  scarcely,  her  graceful  limbs,  **  is  all 
Tve  got  now ;  and  this  morning  he  offered  me 
three  ha'pence  for  it — I  could  not  let  him  have 
it ;  and  what  would  three  ha'pence  do  ?*' 

The  old  woman  hesitated  a  moment,  her 
bleared  eyes  fastened  on  the  pure,  beautiful  face 
before  her — a  beauty  which  even  poverty  and 
misery,  although  they  had  marred,  had  not  been 
able  to  destroy.  The  cheek  was  pale  and  thin, 
but  Iho  eyes  were  large  and  beautiful,  with  the 
earnest,  clear  look  which  only  a  pure  soul  can 
give. 

Perhaps  some  oompnnction  arose  even  in  her 
sin-hulen  soul  to  draw  an  angel  through  the  mire 
of  vice,  but  present  need  was  keen.  She  was  hun- 
gry, cold,  miserable  and  reokless.  She  beckoned 
licr  companion  toward  her  and  whispered  some- 
thing into  her  ear. 

The  girl  colored  over  her  whole  face,  a  vivid, 
])ainful  (lush.  She  drew  back  shndderingly,  a 
startled  look  in  the  fawnlike  eyes. 

**  I  cannot !  I  cannot !"  she  gasped,  wildly. 

*'  You  must,"  said  the  old  woman,  angrily,  now 
the  ice  was  broken  and  no  more  restraint  neces- 
Fary.  To-morrer  we  will  be  turned  out  of  even 
this  wretched  home.  You  can't  get  work — I  can't 
work.     I  tell  you,  you  must." 

She  snatched  as  she  spoke  the  ragged  shawl 
from  the  couch,  threw  it  over  tlie  girl's  unwilling 
shoulders,  and  drawing  her  toward  the  door, 
pushed  her  out  into  the  darkening  night. 

**  Go,"  she  said,  in  a  harsh  voice — "go;  and 
don't  you  return  alone." 

An  hour  passed — two.  The  old  woman  sat 
cowering  and  muttering  to  herself  over  the 
wretched  fire  which  she  had  raked  the  few  cin- 
ders together  to  make — the  room  was  dark  and 
cold,  for  what  heat  came  from  the  miserable 
''rate  went  with  the  smoke  up  the  chimney — and 
n  tl^o  door  was  pushed  open,  and  Nan  en- 


tered, a  weary  look  on  her  pale  face,  the  shawl 
drawn  tightly  around  her  shivering  form. 

*'I'vo  been  roaming  the  streets  for  hours,"  she 
said,  wearily,  as  she  threw  back  the  heavy  hair 
from  her  flushed  young  face,  "and  all  I've  been 
able  to  bring  homo  is — this." 

She  indicated  with  a  half-scornful  wave  of  her 
hand  toward  the  open  door  where  "  this  "  was  en- 
tering after  eagerly  enough,  and  in  the  dim  light 
trying  to  find  his  way  in  the  strange  place. 

''  Roaming  the  streets  for  hours,"  said  the  old 
woman,  ironically,  **  with  your  face  !" 

She  walked  toward  the  yoong  man;  and  peered 
from  under  her  heavy  brows  into  his  face. 

**I  guess,  sonny,"  she  said,  "your  mother 
doesn't  know  you're  out—- or  here,  anyway." 

''  My  mother  !"  said  the  boy,  and  a  shade  of  in- 
telligence for  a  moment  drove  the  stupor  from 
his  heavy  eyes — "my  mother!"  Then,  with  a 
short  laugh,  "  Yes,  she's  homo — she's  home." 

"  Then,"  said  the  old  woman,  laying  her  pal- 
sied hands  on  his  broad  shoulders  and  looking 
intently  into  the  heavy  but  rather  handsomo 
face,  *'  you  go  to  your  mother,  and  tell  her  that 
Sal  Willis  had  you  in  her  power,  and  she  spared 
you — spared  you  for  the  sake  of  the  past.'' 

"I'll  go  soon,"  said  the  boy,  sullenly,  striving 
to  free  himself  from  the  clutch  of  the  half-pal- 
sied fingers — "I'll  go  soon;  but  now — now  I 
want  to  talk  to— -her." 

"You'll  go  now," said  the  old  woman,  opening 
the  door  wide  and  drawing  him  toward  it — 
"you'll  go  now,  home  to  joar  mother." 

To  his  mother  !  The  name  seemed  to  exercise 
an  almost  magic  influence  over  the  half-awakened 
faculties.     His  mother  ! 

He  paused  irresolutely. 

A  mother's  love  was  evidenced  in  every  part  of 
the  carefully  disposed  and  fashionably  made  dress 
which  he  wore ;  a  mother's  care,  in  the  necktie 
arranged  as  his  own  hands  could  never  have  ar- 
ranged it.  In  the  well-kept  hair,  the  carefully 
trimmed  mustache — in  his  case  it  required  a 
mother  to  care  for  these  details. 

lie  went.     The  old  woman  turned  to  Nan, 

"  Go  to  bed,"  she  said,  not  unkindly.  "There 
is  a  crust  of  bread  with  a  glass  of  water  by  your 
beilside — it  is  all  we  have.  Go  to  bed,  and  to-mor^ 
row " 

Ah,  to-morrow  I  We  all  build  on  to-morrow^ 
forgetting  that  to-day  alone  is  our  own — forget- 
ting that  to-morrow  is  not,  does  not,  cannot 
exist. 

Nan  left  the  room.  She  ate  the  crust  of  bread 
with  the  hunger  that  long  abstinence  gives,  her 
sad,  thoughtful  eyes  fixed  meanwhile  upon  va^ 
cancy. 
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Slie  had  not  said  bow  she  liad  cowered  in  door- 
wiijs,  iioi"  Iiiiw  slio  liad  WvA  jifTrighted  from  the 
look  of  insult  or  the  approach  of  a  fitraiiger. 
The  boy  had  followed  her,  although  she  tried  to 
uviide  idm  ;  but  she  had  not  returned  iaIuiic — she 
lit  leitst  had  obeyed  in  this. 

^he  lay  down  upon  tlie  narrow,  wretched  couch 
in  the  cupboard  wiiich  was  called  her  room,  and 
slept  ad  only  the  young  and  the  healthy  ean  sleep, 
soundly,  tlL^fiautly,  forgetting  all  iu  that  blessed 
repose. 

During  the  night  the  old  woman  stirred  once 
or  twice  uneasily.  She  gathered  the  dying  em- 
bers of  the  fire  together,  and  then  she^  too,  slept, 
or  seemed  to  sleep. 

Ill  the  morning  Nan  awoke  j  it  was  late,  and 
stormy,  as  she  eaw  when  she  approached  the 
window  of  the  outside  room.  8he  stooped  by  the 
grate  and  tried  to  draw  the  cinders  together, 
hut  they  had  quite  gone  out,  and  she  had  nothing 
wlierewith  to  rekindle  them. 

The  old  woman  lay  as  she  had  lain  tlio  night 
before.  It  was  cold,  and  Nan  liesitatcd  to  disturb 
her;  but  a  something — she  knew  not  what — in 
that  motionless  form  led  her  to  the  side  of  tlje 
couch,    and    slie   gently  drew    aside   the   ragged 

\\\'\  that  covered  the  face. 

Ah  !  no  need  to  cover  it  for  warmth  now.  An 
unaeen  and  merciful  presence  had  entered  that 
wretched  habitation  tn  the  still  night  and  taken 
one  of  the  inmates — the  one  least  able  to  bear 
further  privation — from  the  cold,  the  hunger  and 
the  morrow's  anticipated  homelessness  ;  had  taken 
the  worn,  wretched,  sin -laden  soul — where  we, 
know  not,  but  at  the  least  away  from  this*  Ah  ! 
jjerhaps  there  is  mercy  shown  to  those  whom  mis- 
erable circiimetancesand  surroundings  have  helped 
to  render  vile.  Nan  sank  dawn,  stunned  by  the 
discovery  ;  and  yet^  scarce  realizing  what  had  hap- 
pened, she  took  the  palsied,  wrinkled  baud  be- 
tween both  her  own  young  palms  and  strove  to 
impart  some  of  tlieir  warmth  into  the  cramped 
and  crooked  fingers,  but  unavailingly.  The  baud 
felt  lieavy  and  listless,  and  fell  from  her  grasp, 
when  she  gently  pushed  back  the  gmy  hair  which 
half  covered  the  worn,  still  face. 

Ah,  no  \  there  was  no  awakening — no  warming  ; 
those  rigiil  features  had  settled  under  the  sUimp 
whicii  would  never  more  leave  thetn  ;  but  thero 
was  a  peace  around  the  hard  mouth  Nan  had 
never  seen  before — a  calmness  over  the  whole  of 
the  rough  face  which  the  hand  of  Heath  alone 
could  bestow. 

Tears  were  dropping  fast  on  the  withered  face 
now — tears  not  so  much  of  grief  as  of  loneliness  ; 
for,  cruel  as  the  old  woman  had  been,  hard  as  she 
had  been,  even   she   had  had   her    moments   of 


tenderness.    And,  after  all,  she  was  the  onlycom- 
paninri  the  girl  had  ever  known. 

•*  Ah  I  uhat  for  you  cry  ? — what  for  you  feci 
m  badly,  eh  ?*'  It  was  a  kindly  voice,  and  Nan 
looked  up  bai>Lily  as  the  8p*'aker,  wlio  had  been 
standing  by  tlie  open  door,  advanced  to  her  side, 
**  What  for  you  cry  ?  Is  she  aeeck  V*  She  lifted 
the  shawl  from  the  haggard  face  over  which  Nan 
had  again  drawn  it.  "Ah  !''  She  dropped  it  with 
a  shudder  at  the  uninviting  sight. 

"Slie  was  very  old," said  Nan,  half  ajwlogetic- 
ally,  as  if  she  ought  to  offer  some  excuse  for  the 
hard  and  terrible  appearance  of  the  dead  face. 

"Ah,  well,  she  no  feel  old  no  more!  You 
come  with  me,  child,  Wiw  she  yonr  mother  ? 
No.  Ah,  I  thought  not  1  You  come  with  me. 
Yes — yes,  you  come  with  me.  I  luok  for  Tiny, 
my  leetle  dog  that  stray  away,  I  lind  you — par- 
hops  I  tlnd  my  leetle  dog  now." 

"  Your  little  dog  ?"  asked  Nan,  rousing  herself. 
**  Was  she  a  terrier,  with,  oh,  such  beautiful 
eyes  ?    I  tliink  the  boya  next  door — I  would  have 


fed  it^ '' 

Her  companion  was  gouf^  before  she  could  fin- 
ish.  Slie  rettuned  in  a  few  motnents,  her  face 
glowing,  the  little  dog  held  tightly  iu  her  arms. 

"You  come  with  me  now,  child.  I  find  my 
leetle  dog — and  I  find  you.     Ah,  my  Tiny  !" 

She  caressed  the  dog  as  she  spoke,  and  he 
licked  her  face  rapturously.  Evidently  its  joy  at 
being  found  was  as  great  a3  her  own. 

There  was  nothing  to  detain  them — nothing  but 
to  untie  a  black  string,  on  which  a  email  locket 
depeiuled,  from  about  the  withered  throat,  and 
rotie  it  about  her  own.  It  was  a  promise  long 
ago  given  ;  it  was  all  that  Nan  could  do — the 
guardians  of  the  poor  would  do  the  rest, 

4c  «  «  «  «  4e 

A  small  house  at  Islington,  in  a  rather  narrow 
court,  and  yet  slightly  apart  from  the  other 
houses  of  rather  less  pretensions.  An  old-fash- 
ioned tiny  house,  with  the  ivy  covering  its  age- 
marred  walls  and  jieeping  into  its  latticed  win- 
dows ;  small,  comfortable  and  commodious  enough 
for  its  three  happy  tenants, 

A  plain  old  German  woman,  whose  coarse  feat- 
nres  might  almost  have  been  called  ugly  were  it 
not  for  the  kindly  blue  eyes  under  the  shaggy 
brows,  and  the  secret  something  which  spoke  of  a 
hidden  beauty  under  the  rough  exterior  ;  a  young 
girl  whom  she  invariably  spoke  of  :vs  "my  niece" 
-—and  whoso  beautiful  face  called  forth  many  a 
wondering  glance  at  the  strange  contrast — and  a 
little,  playful,  frolicking  dog  known  by  the  name 
jof  Tiny,  and  the  pet  of  the  other  two.  completed 
the  small  family. 

There  is  a  lovely  face  pressed  against  the  panes 
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of  the  0iD*n  purlor  window  now,  and  a  pair  of 
grajy  thoDghtfnl  ^jes  are  following  the  rumble  of 
a  carriage  fiaAt  the  little  hoaae. 

It  ia  a  grand  carriage,  iu  occnpanta  a  lady 
with  a  proud »  dij»ati.4fled  face,  who  iii  leaning 
W;k  Inxnrionsly  amon^At  iu  cuahiona,  her  rather 
handji^^me  lip  curved  with  what  aecmed  a  supreme 
diu^lain  of  her  ftHrronndings,  and  a  boy  of  per- 
haps twenty  by  her  aide  —  a  handsome  boy  in 
the  fiMt  fluih  of  young  marihoo*!,  yet  with  a 
heavy  hx^k  in  tlie  eyen  turnM  inqnirin^dy  upon 
hi»  mother,  from  wliich  hc-r  O'.vn  shrink  inrftinct- 
ivfjly. 

The  fiarria^j^j  ntopH  at  tlie  linon  dra[»er'8  opj>o- 
(litc,  and  the  hu pf;rciliong  footman  alights,  but  the 
lady  doe^  not.  She  i?iaiie.H  h^rr  orders,  and  the 
uliopmcn  who  aie  m  lofty  to  h^-jer  customers 
come  out,  bareheaded  and  obHequioiis,  to  receive 
them. 

The  projirietor,  Mr.  iViII,  i.-j  a  gentlemanly  ap- 
jiearing  man,  even  bin  j»atroner;.i  aeknowledge?, 
HH  lie  bendH  hirf  liandnome,  iron-gray  head  iu  re- 
turn to  her  ftliglit  bow  ;  but  Iu;  is  a  tradesuum, 
and  «he-  well,  hlie  in,  of  course,  entirely  removed 
from  that  elasH. 

**  What  iM  it,  my  dear?" 

The  little  (icirmau  woman  hurries  into  the 
Hinall  parlor,  iu  answer  to  the  call  of — **Aunt 
Mary  !"  aiul  pj^ers  also  out  of  the  small,  latticed 
window,  Imm*  rugged  features  forming  a  ntrango 
contrast  to  the  lovely  young  face  below  her. 

"Oh,  yes;  that  is  Mrs.  Kishs  carriage,  the 
lion.  Mrs.  Fish.  Yes.  dear,  very  rich  and  very 
proud.  She  lose  her  (diild,  oh,  nuiuy  years  ago — 
her  little  girl — her  Rosalie — lu^r  baby.  The  nurse 
took  her,  she  thinks,  for  the  nurse  go,  too.  The 
hoy  born  after,  butiuit  right.  Poor  mother,  she 
grieve  so  !  Her  husband  he  dead  now — no  one  but 
the  boy." 

The  carriage  was  returning,  and  the  old  woman 
had  rushed  from  the  window  at  a  yelp  from  Tiny. 
The  girl  remained,  the  beauty  of  her  young  face 
■enhanced  by  its  simple  framing. 
**()h,  mother,  see,  see  I'' 

Tnu  boy  was  standing  now  in  the  carriage,  his 
excited  face  turned  toward  the  window  from 
which  Nan  had  drawn  back.  His  mother  looked 
haughtily  where  he  had  pointed. 

"Sit  down,  Kalph,'*  she  said,  angrily.  "I  see 
nothing — sit  down  and  compose  yom-self.'' 

The  boy  sat  down  sullenly,  muttering  some- 
thing about  "Sal  Willis.'' 

"What  about  Sal  Willis  ?"  asked  his  mother, 

quickly,  then  checked    herself.      Servants  were 

-'•ere  to  hear.     "AVhat  about  Sal  Willis?"  she 

1  again,   iu  a  milder  tone,  that  afternoon, 

thay  had  returned  home  aud  were  seated 


together  in  the  drawing  room.  And  in  his  in- 
coherent way  the  boy  told  her  he  had  forgotten 
the  name  nntil  the  nerer- to-be-forgot  ten  face  of 
the  morning  recalled  it. 

"You  arc  dreaming.'' was  all  the  answer  or 
cnconragement  ho  received. 

"  What  for  you  no  come  to  bed  ?"*  asked  the 
old  German  woman  that  night  of  her  young  guest 
and  frieml.  *•  What  for  you  no  come  to  bed,  my 
dear  ?  Ah,  I  haf  not  slept  well  since  the  profea- 
seur  he  died  ;  but  you — yon  are  young,  my  dear 
— you  must  sleep.  You  go  to  your  bed — imme- 
diately V 

Nan  had  been  sitting  by  the  window,  gazing 
into  the  narrow  street,  thinking  she  knew  not  of 
what ;  but  in  obedience  to  her  old  friend's  adfico 
she  went  to  her  bed  and  slept. 

"  All  I  I  have  found  you  at  last — I  have  found 
you  at  last  I*' 

The  door  of  the  little  cottage  had  been  left 
open,  for  the  day  is  warm,  and  Nan,  busy  in  the 
small  sitting  room,  has  not  noticed  that  the  car-^ 
riagc  of  yesterday  has  ])aused  before  it  until  the 
excited  exclamation  recalls  her  to  herself,  and 
she  quickly  draws  her  hands  away  from  the  grasp 
of  the  boy  before  her,  whose  handsome  face, 
flushed  aud  eager,  is  so  near  her  own. 

"lialph,  control  yourself.  Will  you  excuse 
us  ?"  And  the  little  German  woman  has  hurried 
in,  and  is  standing  beside  her  young  friend  as  the 
proud,  courteous  voice  goes  on  :  "  ^fy  son  seems 
to  think  he  has  seen  you  before,  and  lie  speaks  of 
a  Sarah  or  Sal  Willis.  Did  you  know  anyone  of 
that  name  ?" 

"She  brought  nie  up.  I  lived  with  her,"  re- 
plied the  suri^rised  girl.  "She  died  four  years 
ago." 

"  I — I  once  had  a  servant  of  that  name,"  went 
on  the  lady,  whose  face  had  grown  very  pale. 
"  She  left  nic  suddenly.  She  took  with  her  all  I 
valued  in  the  world.  Did  this  woman  you  lived 
with  leave  nothing  behind?  No  paper? — no 
word  ?" 

"Nothing  but  this."  Nan's  hand  had  wan- 
dered to  her  neck,  and  drawn  from  it  the  black 
ribbon  with  a  small  locket  attached.  "She — she 
sold  the  chain,"  said  the  girl,  the  locket  still  in 
her  hand.  "  l^ut  this  she  said  was  mine.  She 
would  not  sell  it — she  said  I  must  wear  it — that  I 
had  worn  it  as  a  child." 

She  held  the  slight  token  forward,  and  the 
proud  wonuiu  took  it  in  her  trembling  hand. 
She  touched  a  secret  spring.  A  tiny  curl  of 
golden  hair  fell  out,  and  the  simple  name  ''Bo- 
Sidle"  was  engraved  inside. 
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But  wliiie  most  people  Imvo  a  pbcc  for  tlicir 
dogs  very  near  to  their  hearta,  Aiid  woultl  glaillj 
t\o  almost  ftiiytliiiig  in  tlioir  powt^r  ta  promnle  Uie 
goo<l  lioallli  and  boilil?  comfort  of  tlioir  fiivuritc 
:iiiliiial8»  thoro  is  proljably  not  more  tlmii  one  i>er- 
8on  in  a  hnndred  that  tljorouglily  luuler^tsuuls 
the  real  refjiiircmenta  for  the  i>ra[ier  cure  of  jM?t 
(lotrs.  It  is  quite  certain  that  very  f»^vvprt  canines 
sntlLT  from  actual  neglect,  hut  instt^ad  on  moat  of 
theui  a  wfralth  of  care  and  attention  is  hostowed, 
that  if  of  the  ri^ht  kind  wonld  produce  Taetly 
benrficial  results.  It  is  nnfjuc«tion:»bly  trnt*,  how- 
ever, that  ft  Tory  large  numhor  ot  valnuhle  dog8 
die  e^ery  year  biicauBe  of  their  being:  made  tlic 
Btibjects  of  too  much  improper  care,  and  in  many 
cases  the  nnist  worthless  niongrele  of  the  Htreeta 
lire  better  gituated  as  regarda  IteaUhy  bodily  con- 
ditions than  are  the  jiett^d  **cnried  darlings'' 
upon  whom  every  attention  is  luvrahcd  in  the 
htnnea  of  wealthy  [^qo- 
pie. 

The  jniticipal  rock 
upon  which  the  good 
intontiona  of  pet-dog 
owners  are  wrecked  is 
that  of  improper  feed- 
ing. The  canine  in  hia 
nataral  condition  is 
nndonbtedly  a  carniv- 
orous animal,  depend- 
itig  for  hia  daily  food 
npon  the  fleeh  of  such 
creatures  aa  he  can 
capture  and  kill.  Many 
[leraons  not  unnatural- 
ly  reason  from  this  fact 
that  their  peta  should 
be  given  a  Itbenil  enp- 

ply  of  meat  to  oat,  some  people  even  going  so  far  as 
lo  feed  tlieir  dogs  with  nothiijg  else.  The  house- 
hohl  pet  of  to-day,  howeviM-,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, extsia  under  far  different  conditions  from 
those  which  surrounded  hin  distant  ancestors. 
The  wild  dog  of  the  woods  and  prairies  was  coni- 
|>el]ed  to  ciiper  about  quite  nimbly  and  work 
very  actively  to  secure  a  supply  of  food  sufTieieiit 
for  his  Bubsistcnco,  nntl  a  aingle  fidl  meal  a  day 
w;w!  probably  all  that  he  wiw  ever  fortunate 
enough  to  obtain.  The  favoi-ed  canines  of  to- 
day, however,  are  usually  fed  twice  or  more  iu 
twonty^four  hours — although  twice  is  enoiigli^ — 
afid  secure  little  really  valuable  exercise. 

As  regards  the  amount  of  animal  food  that  may 
be  safely  fed  to  a  pet  dog  authorities  disagree.  It 
may  bo  said,  however,  that  under  most  cirrum- 
Ktances  one-third  meat  is  amply  sufficient,  and  iu 
liome  ca&eS;  as  where  a  dog  receives  bub  little  ex- 
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erciec,  this  quantity  may  with  wistlom  bo  largely 
decreaaod.  Novorthder-s,  under  cerUiiu  condi- 
tions^  for  a  limited  length  of  time,  animal  fouxl 
may  be  fed  entirely,  as  for  instance  to  a  dog  that 
is  being  worked  hard  at  hunting  or  iu  the  field. 
Too  much  meat,  however,  with  too  little  exercigc. 
is  aure  to  produce  unjileasant  reaiths.  In  this 
connection  the  case  may  be  cited  of  a  pair  of  St. 
Bernards  of  noble  breed  wlio  wore  fe<l  upon  a 
mixed  diet  until  they  were  ten  months  old ,  and 
who  were  purchased  at  that  ago  by  a  t^ontletnan, 
who,  thinking  to  increase  their  size,  and  thereby 
their  value,  afterward  gave  them  nothing  but 
meat  to  eat,  Aa  a  result  of  this  treatment  both 
dogs  died  within  a  year,  their  Hesh  broaking  out 
with  terrible,  unsightly  and  offetieivo  oruptioua. 

It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  the 
digestive  apparatus  of  dogs  is  radically  difft^rcnt 
in  its  construction  from  that  of  men.  Most  vege- 
tables are  composed 
largely  of  starch.  Be- 
fore this  can  bo  digest- 
ed it  passes  from  the 
t^tomach  into  the  in- 
testines, and  with  the 
liuman  family  the  ca- 
pacity for  abiorbing 
the  nutriment  that  it 
ion  tains  exists  almost 
from  the  time  of  birth. 
With  dogs  it  is  differ- 
ent, and  the  power  to 
digest  starchy  matter 
increases  and  is  de- 
veloped  largely  as  the 
result  of  liabit  and  age. 
It  is  best,  therefore,  to 
give  young  canines  a 
larger  proportion  of  meat  than  is  allowed  their 
elder  brethren.  Iu  puppyhood,  however,  mill: 
can  to  a  great  extent  be  employed  to  take  the 
place  of  ^ygetables,  and  in  this  tcspect  it  may  be 
said  that  the  lacteal  fluid  is  a  model  article  of 
diet  for  dogs  of  all  ages.  The  tnost  satisfactory 
way  of  feeding  meat  is  either  raw,  or  after  it  lias 
been  slightly  seared  by  broiling.  In  ihia  condi- 
tion it  contains  nutriment  in  a  form  to  be  most 
readily  absorbed  by  tJie  canine  stcnmch. 

Some  people  object  to  the  use  of  raw  animal 
food  because  of  the  supposition  that  it  may  con- 
tain parasites.  While  this  objection  might  have 
force  as  regards  certain  grades  and  kinds  of  the 
article,  if  nro|H»r  cnre  is  need  iu  selecting  and  pnr- 
clmsirJt^r  there  cati  certainly  be  abgolntely  no  valid 
ground 3  whatever  f<ir  fear.  It  is  best,  however, 
to  confute  the  variety  of  meats  offered  to  fresh- 
killed  beef  or  mutton. 
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All  doga  seem  to  have  a  natural  predilectii>n  in   the  groniiil.     It  litis  been  reasoned  from  tliis 

for  liver.     Tin  a  is  an  exceedingly  rich  article  of  that   perhaps   the  flavor  of  meat  hecomeg  more 

food,  and  it  shonld  only  bo  fed   at  rare  intervals  plea^inc;;  to  a  <lo^  when   it  lias  reached  a  certain 

as  a  special  delicacj.     It  shonld  also  always  be  BLage  of  decjiv,  as  is  tlie  f*a^o  with  votiijion  and 

very  thorougldy  cooked.  the  jtahites  of  some  hnniafi  epicuros.     But  wbat- 

The  best  way  to  offer  meat  to  a  do^  ia  in  largo  ever  may   be   the   canse    of  tfie  pecnliar   caTiine 

chnnka,  preferably  in  connection  wjtli  a  bone  of  habit,  it  may  siifely  b^-»  said  tliat  no  doj^  should  ever 

anitable   size   and    kind.     It   is    customary  with  be  allowed  to  p:irtake  of  any  article  of  food  that  is 

most  pr'ople  to  give  their  pets  animal  food  cnt  not  entirely  fit  to  enter  the  stomach  of  1h>?  innstcr 

into  j>iece8  of  proper  proportions  for  the  human  or  mistresa, 

monfclj.     This  wonld  be  very  well   if  dogs  wonld  Articles   from   the  vej^etable   kin^fdotn    .shonM 

only  eat  as  men  and   women  do.      But  they  will  form  the  largest  part  of  tlje  daily  rations  of  pet 

not,  and  instead,  when  a  plate  of  meat  is  phwjed  dogs,  and  to  such   animals  as  toy  terriers   prac- 


before  them,  tliey  will  swallow  it  all  as  qnickly  as 
possible  without  pansing  to  masticate  any  por- 
tion of  it.  That  this  process  in  time  is  almost 
certain  to  result  in  serious  digestive  troubles  it  is 
not  difficult  to  believe. 

It  is  wise  therefore  to  feed   meat  in  pieces  of 
considerable    size,    fo 


tically  nothing  else  slionld  be  given,  with  tho  '^^> 
ception  of  milk,  eggs  and  beef  broth. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  ut^cnstnm  a  <log  thuL 
has  been  fed  largely  on  meat  to  partake  of  a  di<^t 
composed  mainly  of  vegetable  substances.  If  the 
pet  shows  a  disposition  to  resist  the  change  that 

h   munife^tlv    for    his 


that  the  dog  will  be 
compelled  to  tear  it 
into  shreds  with  liis 
teeth  before  he  can 
swallow  it,  W  hen 
animal  food  cannot  ^e 
obtained  in  suitable 
form  for  feeding  in 
this  way  it  shonld  be 
chopped  qn  i  te  tine  ; 
and  for  small  dogs  it 
is  best  always  thus  to 
prepare  it. 

Small  pieces  of  n»cat 
can  also  be  made  into 
BOD  pa  in  which  rege- 
tables  are  used,  and  al- 
though  some  nonrishin] 


n\vn  trood  ir  is  best  to 
ciiop  Ills  meat  so  One 
and  mix  it  ro  thor- 
oughly with  the  vege- 
lables  that  he  cannot 
separate  them  ;  or  the 
animal  food  in  largo 
pieces  may  be  withheld 
until  the  other  por- 
tions of  his  meals  havt* 
been  partaken  of.  \( 
he  pereifitently  refnseh; 
to  become  a  partial 
veg^etarian  the  food 
should  be  offered  at 
the  regular  feeding 
time,  and  if  not  eaten 
jjropertiea   are   lost  in     it  should  be  taken  away  and   absolutely  nothing 


CHAKPIOJT  FRAKIC   FOliaBST — A   CtiLEaitATSD  BE  A  OLE. 


cookings  the  mixture  forms  quite  an  acoepbuble    else  given  until  another  meal  hour  arrives.     The 


article  of  diet. 

Dogs  take  to  bones  as  naturally  as  ducks  to 
water,  and  tiiese  articles  Inive  been  ap>ly  termed 
the  '* canine's  toothbrush/'  But  itt  reality  they 
are  far  moro  than  tins ;  they  are  the  animars 
dentist,  for  by  gnawing  upon  them  he  not  only 
cleans  his  teeth,  bnt  develops.  f?irengtbens  and 
keeps  them  in  good  condition  as  well.  Bones  are 
therefore  always  in  order  at  feed  in  j^  time.  Care 
elionld  be  exercised,  however,  in  pnreha^ing  them. 
atnl   only  those  selected   that   are  ea>iTlv  crnshed. 


persistent  following  of  this  course  will  in  time 
work  a  revolution  in  a  dog*s  tastes  ;  and  while  it 
may  8rem  cruel  to  starve  a  pet  into  submission, 
the  end  aimed  at  certainly  justilies  the  use  f>f  the 
means  employed  to  accomplish  it. 

Eternal  enmity  seems  to  exist  botwee)i  the  ca- 
nine appetite  and  Buch  garden  vegetables  as  [K»la- 
toes,  turnips,  beets,  etc*  These  cotitain  but  little 
nutriment  in  a  form  to  bo  readily  assimilated  by 
the  dog's  system.  They  are  valuable,  neverthe- 
less, fronj  the  point  of  view  timt  when  fed  oeca- 


but  not  slivered  by  pressure.  Slivers  of  Ume  sionally  tboy  aot  to  promote  good  health.  There- 
have  been  known  to  cause  death  by  lodging  in  the  fore  the  articles  abonld  l*e  mixed  with  beef  broth, 
inteitines.                                             *  or  prepared  in  some  other  suitable  way,  and  given 

A  final  tnat  iu  regard  to  the  feedin??  of  meat  de-  to  the  }>et8  at  regular  inUrrvals. 
serves  to  be  commented  npon.   It  has  been  noticed         The  various  cereal  grains  must  form  the  etaplo 

that  dogs,  even  when  they  are  hungry,  will  some-  articles  of  the  vegetable  j»ortion  of  the  diet.      Of 

times  lake  pieces  of  animal  food  and  hide  them  these,  wheat  is,  without  question,  the  best.     It 
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iTKIAJt   BUSS— AN    IMFOBTED  CLUMliRU  dPANIRL, 


Bboiild  be  usod  cracked,  or  in  the  sliape  of  whole 
wheat  flour.  In  tlie  form  of  white  bread  it  has 
been  robbed  of  most  of  the  properties  that  far- 
uish  nonrishuicnt. 

Oat  and  corn  nieala  are  to  be  commeiulcd  for 
fceiling  to  doga  of  largo  size,  although  for  such 
sniall  aiiiinuls  ub  toy  terriers  thev  aro  iTvclincd  to 
be  rather  too  ''heating''  in  tlit'ir  effects,  Both 
of  these  ccrcala  ie(|iiire  an  abuiulauce  of  thorough 
cookii^^  to  roniler  tlieni  fit  to  bo  eaten.  For  corn 
niciil  tvn>  lionrs  and  a  half  to  threo  hours  of 
steaily  boiling  is  not  any  too  nmcli ;  or  it  may  be 
boileil  for  an  liour,  and  then  placed  in  pans  and 
baked  in  an  oven  for  two  hours.  To  rnako  it 
more  attractive  the  meal  may  bo  mixed  with 
chopped  meat,  or  the  **  cracklings/' or  "scraps," 


WELLESBOURNE   CUAnUE — A   COJXrE. 

from  a  lard  rcfjuery,  before  it  is  baked,  and  after 
tlio  cooking  process  ia  finished  the  resulting  cake 
may  be  broken  into  email  pieces  and  moistened 
with  milk  or  beef  broth  before  it  is  fed* 

nice  ii  composed  almost  wholly  of  pnro  Btarch, 
ami  for  toy  teniera  should  bo  made  the  principal 
article  of  daily  food.  But  it  is  eerionsly  defieitnt 
in  tissuc-buihiing  qualities,  and  should  always  be 
used  in  connection  with  milk  or  beef  brotlL 

Ko  canine's  vumu  would  be  complete  without 


CnAMPION  nCTOR— AN  ENGttSH  BLOODHOUSt*  WHOStt 
ANCESTHY  IS  TRACED  FROM  TOE  TIME  OF  WILLIAM 
THE  CONQUEROR. 


POOR  AH. 
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milk  ftnd  eggs.  These  are  both  complete  and 
model  foods  in  themselves,  and  they  could  be 
nsed  for  feeding  to  the  exclusion  of  everything 
else  did  not  the  matter  of  expense  preclude  the 
possibility  of  following  snch  a  course.  These 
articles  may  therefore  be  wisely  employed  in  con- 
nection with  other  materials. 

Skimmed  milk  contains  nearly  all  the  constit- 
uents for  tissue  construction,  and  the  removal 
of  the  cream  has  only  taken  away  some  of  the  fat- 
and  force-producing  properties  that  may  be  se- 
cured for  feeding  in  a  less  costly  form.  When 
a  dog  will  est  sour  milk  he  may  with  safety  be 
given  nearly  all  that  he  will  consume. 

For  dogs  who  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  upon 
the  sick  list  eggs  are  both  acceptable  and  valu- 
able. If  they  are  not  readily  borne  by  the  inva- 
lid's stomach  the  difficulty  can  nsnallybe  removed 
by  discarding  the  yolks  and  feeding  the  whites 
only. 

Eggs  also  have  the  deserved  reputation  of  being 
valuable  to  increase  the  beauty  of  a  dog's  coat. 
Therefore  when  it  is  thought  desirable  to  have  a 
pet  appear  at  his  very  best  the  diet  should  be 
largely  increased  in  this  direction. 

The  number  of  meals  that  a  pet  dog  should 
receive  in  twenty-four  hours  should  bo  limited  to 
two,  the  principal  one  being  given  at  night. 
Some  indulgent  masters  and  mistresses  will  wish 
to  provide  their  favorites  with  the  luxury  of  a 
midday  lunch.  For  such  a  purpose  one  or  two 
f^^gs^  beaten  up  with  milk  will  prove  a  very  agree- 
able dainty. 

Xo  well-bred  dog  should  ever  be  allowed  to 
have  tidbits  at  the  table,  and  if  he  is  fed  at  all 
times  by  anybody  and  everybody  his  good  habits 
and  manners  are  sure  to  be  spoiled.  His  meals 
should  be  given  to  him  at  regular  hours,  and  by 
no  other  person  than  his  master  or  mistress  un- 
less some  exceptional  happening  makes  it  impos- 
sible for  them  to  perform  this  agreeable  task. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  subject  of  i>ropcr 
feeding  comes  the  matter  of  providing  a  suitable 
kennel.  Every  pet  dog  should  have  some  partiiMi- 
liir  spot,  where  his  bed  is  located,  that  can  bo  called 
his  own  especial  property.  It  may  be  only  a  cor- 
ner in  the  carriage  house  or  stable,  but  he  sliouM 
bo  taught  that  it  is  his,  and  exists  for  liis  use 
alone. 

Tor  a  dog  of  medium  size  an  oil  barrel  turned 
upon  its  side,  placed  upon  blocks  to  raise  it 
slightly  from  the  ground,  and  filled  with  straw 
that  should  frequently  be  reneAved,  forms  a  fairly 
satisfactory  summer  home.  For  a  larger  dog  a 
big  packing  case  will  answer  all  tiie  purposes  of  a 
hot-weather  kennel.  Its  top  should  be  slanted  to 
shed  the  rain,  and  if  the  door  is  also  constructed 


with  a  slight  pitch  water  can  be  used  more  freely 
on  the  interior  with  the  resnlt  of  greater  cleanli- 
ness. The  roof  should  be  provided  with  hinges 
60  that  the  inside  of  the  kennel  may  be  readily 
inspected,  and  on  warm,  sunny  days  it  may  be 
left  partially  open  for  the  plentiful  admission  of 
light  and  air,  both  of  these  being  very  objection- 
able qnalities  to  such  vermin  as  are  likely  to  find 
a  lodging  place  in  a  dog's  home. 

As  a  more  substantial  kennel  that  will  be  suit- 
able for  occupancy  during  all  seasons  of  the  year 
a  building  may  be  constructed  that  is  about  ten 
feet  long  by  six  feet  wide,  being  nine  feet  high  in 
front  and  seven  at  the  back.  A  kennel  of  this 
size  will  be  amply  large  enough  for  one  St.  Ber- 
nard or  mastiff,  or  for  two  animals  no  larger  than 
the  collie.  If  two  canines  are  quartered  in  it, 
however,  they  should  each  be  given  a  separate 
apartment. 

The  structure  should  be  built  of  good,  well-sea- 
soned lumber,  and  if  it  is  not  thought  desirable 
to  cover  the  exterior  with  shingles  a  couple  of 
thicknesses  of  first-quality  building  paper  will 
prove  quite  as  effectual  as  a  guard  against  storms 
and  the  cold.  As  in  the  case  of  the  less  expensive 
kennel,  the  floor  should  be  slanted  slightly,  so 
that  the  water  used  in  washing  will  drain  off 
it.  A  window  should  be  provided,  and  the  pet 
canine  will  appreciate  the  favor  if  it  is  placed  so 
that  he  can  look  out  upon  his  master's  home. 
The  glass  may  be  protected  from  breakage  by  a 
covering  of  wire  netting.  Two  entrances  should 
be  arranged — one  for  the  owner,  and  the  other 
for  the  dog.  The  aperture  for  the  dog  should 
have  a  door  hung  upon  hinges  that  will  admit 
of  its  being  opened  both  inward  and  outward.  It 
will  be  an  act  of  kindness  to  substitute  a  screen 
door  for  the  solid  wooden  one  during  the  warm- 
weather  season. 

In  one  corner  of  the  kennel  a  bed  of  suitable 
dimensions  should  be  provided.  It  must  bo  raised 
six  or  eight  inches  to  protect  the  canine  sleeper 
from  floor  draughts.  In  summer  it  may  be  cov- 
ered with  straw,  hay  or  dry  leaves.  In  winter  it 
is  l)etter  to  have  a  large  box  well  filled  with  pieces 
of  blankets  and  old  carpets.  For  rough-coated 
doi;s,  like  the  collie,  such  materials  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred for  use  during  all  the  year,  as  their  fur  is 
likely  to  be  injured  and  made  unsightly  by  pieces 
of  straw  or  hay  becoming  imbedded  in  it. 

The  interior  of  the  kennel  should  be  thoroughly 
whitewashed  at  least  once  a  month  in  summer, 
and  less  frequehtly  during  the  winter.  If  this 
work  cannot  conveniently  be  done  a  solution  of 
carbolic  acid  and  water  will  prove  fairly  satisfac- 
tory as  a  substitute,  if  liberally  applied. 

In  s])ito  of  every  precaution  that  may  be  taken 
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tliG  hornei?  of  tlje  Lest  clogs  will  sometimes  become 
itjpested  with  pestifero^is  vermin.  When  this  iin- 
fortunate  condition  eiists  tlie  canine  slioiild  bo 
renir)ved  ftiiri  the  kennel  made  as  near  nii-tiglit  as 
ju:^s8]ble.  In  the  centre  of  the  interior  of  the 
building  a  piece  of  crockery  shonbl  bo  plane*]  in 
a  difili  of  water,  and  a  conplQ  of  bandfnls  of  pow- 
dered snlphnr  scattered  upon  it.  A  email  qnan- 
tity  of  alcohol  mnat  be  ponred  over  this,  ignited, 
and  the  kennel  closed  for  two  or  throe  honrs. 
At  the  etid  of  this  time  it  may  be  opened,  given 
a  thorough  airing, 

and    it   is  then      ^    _^ .^ 

ready   for    occu-       ' 
pauoy  agai  n    as 
usnaL 

In  the  matter  of 
bathing  pet  dogs 
most  jveople  err  in 
the  w  a  y  of  at- 
tempting to  m' 
cure  too  great  a 
degree  of  cleiinli- 
ness.  The  canine 
that  receives  a  fair 
nniou  nt  of  exercise 
and  lives  in  the 
midst  of  ordina- 
rily clean  snr- 
ronndingsneed  be 
subjected  to  the 
process  t if  washing 
only  at  infrequent 
intervals.  T  h  o 
application  of  too 
much  water,  espe- 
cially in  connec- 
tion witli  the  or- 
dinary toilet  or 
laundry  soaps,  is 
sure  to  have  a  bad 
effect  upon  the 
coat,  by  depriving 
the  hair  of  much 
of  tlie  oily  matter 


&IU    lUiOlVKlit. — A    til     BEHNAim,  IMPOIITKD    FJIOM    ENGLAND 
AT    A   COST  OF   $6,500. 


After  the  bath  is  completed  the  dog  sbonid  be 
thoroughly  dried.  This  work  may  he  done  with 
towels  excejvt  in  the  case  of  Yorkshire  terriers, 
who  should  be  groomed  with  brushes,  placed  one 
after  another  before  the  fire  to  dry,  until  the  lagt 
vestige  of  moisture  is  removed  from  their  coat«. 

If  good  Castile  soap  can  bo  obtained  it  is  ex- 
cellent for  use.  It  is  worth  while,  however,  to 
ei^ercise  caution  and  be  certain  that  the  article 
pnrchaeed  ia  genuine,  becanse  a  large  poition  of 
that  which  is  offered  for  sale  is  spurious*     Kvarlv 

all  of  the  Eo-called 
^j-^  —^^       glycerine  or  trans- 

^^^  jiarent  snape  are 
reliable,  for  the 
rc'iiaon  that  it  i.^ 
not  easy  to  manu- 
facture them  from 
impure  fata. 

If  it  is  dosiied 
to  keep  the  dog  « 
coat  in  exception- 
ally fine  condiliun 
a  spec  till  fiojip  may 
he  prepared  by  the 
pefB  tnaBtcr  or 
raiatresg  without 
much  tronble  or 
expense.  The  in* 
gredienta  to  be 
procured  are  r  One 
potnid  of'  Crown 
fioap,  one  ounce  of 
camphor  and  one- 
half  on  nee  of  mer- 
curial ointment. 

Crown  Boap  is  a 
soft  soap  made 
from  seed  oils,  and 
is  intended  prin- 
cipally for  II  be 
about  the  Btable  in 
cleaning  barnest?. 
It  i3  held  in  high 
favor    by    woiiu^n 


s 


that    should    att    to    keep    it   soft,    supple    and  in  England  for  the  purpose  of  washing  the  hair, 

smooth.  it  being  asserted  that  it  leaves  it  in  a  splendid 

Whet!  for  any  reason  the  bath  becomes  an  ab-  soft  and  silky  condition.     It  can  be  purchased  of 

solute  neuessity  it  sliould  only  be  given  two  or  almost  any  harness  dealer.  Mt-rcu rial  ointment,  or 

three  hours  after  the  animal  inis  been  fed.     The  *' blue  ointment  ""as  it  is  commonly  called,  ami 

water  employed  Bhonld  be  heated  to  a  degree  of  camplior  ran  be  procured  of  every  druggist.     Tho 

temperature    slightly   higher    than    that    of   the  three  articles  sijould  be  thoroughly  incorporatt  d 

body,  and  that  used  for  rinsing  shonld  be  only  a  logetlior,  and  then  lite  Boap  is  ready  for  use.     In 

trifle  cooler.     The  body  shonld  be  washed   tirst,  .iddirion  Ui  giving  the  hair  a  glossy  appearam-c, 

and  the  head  left  until  the  last,  caro  being  cxer-  it  will  alleviate  irrilation,  assist  iho  cure  of  skin 

cisod  to  prevent  any  liquid  from  getting  into  ihe  disease,  and  juaku  it  decidedly  uncomfortable  for 

ears,   where  it  may  cause    unpleasant    troable.  vermin.     It  is  used  to  a  considerable  extent  liy 
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tlaily  applicrttion  of  a  course  of  tro:itmeut 
of  tliia  kiiul  will  lie  Been  in  a  coat  wliose 
lustrous  heuiity  xvill  be  llio  deliglit  of  auy 
uuister  or  mistress  who  truly  loves  to  look 
upon  i\  1  mil tl sonic  tlog. 

Ill  spite  of  every  \rcll-meiint  ciideuvor 
that  Duiy  bo  put  foiLh  to  make  a  dog 
healthy  autl  comfortable,  there  will  yut 
romaiii  one  persistent  cnieuiy  of  caniue 
happiness,  the  Ilea,  uhose  vicious  activity 
muFt  bo  fought  with  lelentlcss  vigor.  The 
attacks  of  tho  peatiferoua  little  iusects  !*re 
mafic  upr.!i  tlie  most  patrician  as  well  as 
vipoii  mure  plebeian  peta,  and  their  viru- 
lent bites  j:i*o  tho  source  of  an  irritation 
I  hat  is  wolUnigli  unbearable.  It  is  the 
habit  of  tho  pcsta  to  lay  tlieir  eggs  in  sand, 
and  as  a  result  they  arc  particularly  plcii- 
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tiful  in  number  at  the 
seashore  and  in  the 
country  during  t  h  a 
summer,  aud  the  lives 
of  !u  any  vacation 
seekers  after  rest  and 
recreation  have  been 
made  miserable  by  tlm 
suffering  that  t]ieir 
favorite  animals  wiiVQ 
compelled  to  undergo. 
To  snccessfiiUy  fight 
the  flea  witli  ordinary 
insecticides  is  a  prac- 
tically liopeless  task, 
as  the  poisons  that 
will  prove  deadly  to  most  other  forms  of  insect 
life  w\\\  only  act  to  place  this  creature  in  a  som* 
nolent  state,  from  whicli  he  speeddy  awakens  for 
a  season  of  increased  activity. 

The  well-known  Persian  and  Dalmatian  insect 
powders  are  used  to  a  considerable  extent  by 
many  people  in  their  warfare  against  the  Pulex 
canis,  bnt  as  ordinarily  applied,  by  sifting  into 
the  fur,  they  are  simply  soporitic  palliatives.  It  has 
been  discovered,  liowever,  that  the  active  insect- 
icide principle  of  these  powders  resides  in  a  pecul- 
iar acrid  resin  that  may  be  extracted  by  alcohol. 
Therefore  to  ])roduce  a  remedy  that  will  certainly 
rid  a  dog  of  lleas  the  following  articles  should  be 
secured  of  a  druggist:  Ojie  pound  of  Dalmatian 
insect  powder,  three  ounces  of  oil  of  eucalyptus 
and  two  quarts  of  alcohol.  The  titicture  of  the 
insect  powder  alone  would  probably  prore  eOi- 
caeious  as  a  flea  destroyer;  but  in  dealing  with 
these  lively  pests  it  is  best  to  make  assurance 
doubly  sure,  and  the  oil  of  eucalyptus,  another 
powerful  insecticide,   is  added  for  this  purpose. 
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Tbo  three  articles  ahonld  be  placeil  together  in  a 
bottle  and  allowed  to  remain  for  a  week,  the  ves- 
sel being  frequently  shaken  in  the  meantime. 
The  mixture  must  then  be  filtered  througli  ab- 
sorbent cotton,  and  preserved  in  a  tightly  sto|>- 
])cred  jar.  In  using  the  substance  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  it  should  be  poured  into  five  or  six 
times  as  much  water,  and  applied  to  the  dog's 
coat  with  a  sponge,  tho  liquid  being  allowed  to 
soak  down  through  the  hair  to  the  skin.  If 
tliis  method  of  treatment  is  made  use  of  once  or 
twice  a  week  the  canine  that  is  the  fortuiuitc 
subject  of  it  will  soon  become  a  very  objectiou- 
ahle  object  for  vermin  of  any  kind  to  feed  upon. 

In  conclusion  it  should  bo  said  tliat  while  a  pet 
<log  requires  considerable  attention  at  the  hands 
of  his  master  or  mistress,  in  order  that  he  may  be 
liealthy,  vigorous  and  happy,  yet  every  bit  of  care 
tliat  is  bestowed  upon  him  will  be  rei^nid  many 
fold  by  the  aiTectionate  regard  of  tiie  aninud  that 
approaches  nearest  to  man  in  habits,  bodily  wants 
and  intelligence. 

There  are  a  great  many  people  wlio  Isave  pet 
dogs  with  habits  that  arc  not  all  that  might  be 
desired,  and  there  are  yet  others  who  would  like 
to  own  canine  pets  if  they  were  sure  that  they 
could  obtain  animals  Avhose  behavior  would  al- 
ways suit  their  tastes. 

There  is  a  Avell-remembered  ancient  saying  to 
the  effect  that  it  is  impossible  to  teach  an  old  dog 
new  Iricks.  AVhile  this  is  not  absolutely  true,  it 
is  manifestly  mucli  easier  to  train  a  young  animal 
than  an  old  one,  although  an  intelligent  dog  of 
any  age  can  be  taught  almost  anything  within 
reason. 

It  is  best,  however,  for  anyone  who  contemplates 
becoming  the  owner  of  a  pet  dog  to  purchase  a 
young  animal.  The  choice  may  lie  between  the 
representatives  of  any  one  of  several  excellent 
breeds.  Brown  French  poodles,  shipperkes,  Skye 
and  Yorkshire  terriers,  Japanese  spaniels,  Chi- 
nese chowchows,  collies,  mastiffs,  St.  Bertiards, 
great  Danes  and  English  bloodhounds  are  all  pop- 
ular and  fashionable  at  the  present  time.  New- 
foundlands are  not  fashionable,  and  they  can 
therefore  be  purchased  at  prices  to  suit  slender 
purses,  although  for  valuable  canine  sense  there 
are  no  animals  superior  to  these. 

Only  a  dog  whose  ancestry  can  be  traced  back 
through  two  or  three  generations  should  be  se- 
lected, and  it  is  best  to  take  him  away  from  his 
mother  when  he  is  about  two  months  old.  The 
sooner  he  becomes  an  inmate  of  his  new  home 
after  reaching  this  age  the  better  it  will  be  for 
him,  for  a  dog  at  a  kennel  where  there  are  nu- 
merous other  animals  to  require  attention  never 
lPoei?eB  as  good  care  as  when  ho  is  the  only  pet 


in  a  household.  Besides  this,  dogs,  like  hn- 
man  beings,  thrive  better  the  farther  they  live 
apart,  and  as  a  child  in  the  thickly  settled  tene- 
ment districts  enjoys  but  a  poor  existence,  when 
comj)ared  with  his  country-bred  brother,  so,  too, 
a  dog  in  the  midst  of  a  lot  of  his  fellows  never 
readies  such  perfect  development  as  he  otherwise 
might. 

After  the  new  pet  has  been  purchased  he  should 
be  ])njvidcd  with  suitable  quarters.  In  summer 
his  kennel  should  be  cozy  and  well  ventilated, 
and  in  winter  comfortable  and  warm,  for  puppies 
are  very  sensitive  to  the  cold. 

The  first  thing  to  be  taught  the  little  creature 
is  cleanliness,  aiid  although  it  is  not  always  au 
easy  or  a  pleasant  task,  it  must  certainly  be  ac- 
complished. 

Many  people  make  the  mistake  of  taking  theiF 
young  pet  directly  into  the  home,  there  to  be  af- 
fectionately treated  by  every  member  of  tho 
household.  When  night  comes  he  is  carried  to 
his  kennel ;  but  having  been  given  a  taste  of  more 
agreeable  quarters  and  companionship  he  whines 
most  pitifully,  and  after  an  hour  or  two  the 
senses  of  the  hardest-hearted  are  generally  so 
affected  that  the  little  fellow  is  allowed  to  return 
to  the  house.  The  effects  of  such  a  course  of 
treatment  are  invariably  unpleasant. 

When  tiie  pet  first  arrives  he  should  be  placed 
in  his  kennel,  or  given  some  other  suitable  quar- 
ters, from  which  he  can  easily  run  out  of  doors 
in  the  daytime,  and  in  which  there  is  a  large  box 
filled  with  sand  at  night.  He  should  be  visited 
by  no  one  but  his  master  or  mistress  for  several 
days,  and  by  them  only  at  infrequent  intervals. 

After  the  dog  has  become  well  established  in 
his  new  abiding  place  he  may  be  admitted  to  tho 
home  for  a  few  honrs  each  day.  He  should  be 
taught,  however,  that  this  favor  is  accorded  him 
only  as  a  reward  for  good  behavior,  and  if  he  acts 
improperly  he  should  be  taken  bj  the  collar  and 
shown  his  wrongdoing.  Then,  if  it  is  warm 
weather,  lie  should  be  placed  out  of  doors,  and  if 
cold,  taken  to  his  kennel,  being  firmly  scolded  all 
the  time.  After  this  no  one  should  visit  him  or 
take  any  notice  of  him  for  awhile,  and  he  should 
not  be  allowed  to  return  to  the  house  for  at  least 
half  a  day.  This  course  of  treatment,  persisted  in 
for  a  week  or  two,  will  quite  certainly  correct  any 
faults  that  may  exist. 

Having  established  habits  of  cleanliness,  there 
may,  and  probably  will,  be  other  points  of  mis- 
behavior to  be  corrected. 

In  dealing  with  young  dogs  it  should  be  un- 
derstood that  they  are  learning  something  by  in- 
stinct and  observation  during  every  one  of  their 
waking  .hours,  and  that  to  a  large  extent  their 
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behavior  is  patterned  after  that  of  the  persons 
with  whom  tticy  are  ijioat  intimately  associated. 
If  a  master  or  mistresa  Is  in  tho  habit  of  becom- 
ing angry  and  showing  it  by  a  word  or  blow 
every  time  a  command  is  disobeyed  the  dog  is 
also  quite  likely  to  be  quarrelsome  and  mireliable  ; 
whei^eas  if  he  is  ordered  to  obey,  and  the  order 
strictly  bnt  kindly  and  firmly  enforced,  bis  gen- 
eral conduct  will  be  of  far  more  agreeable  char- 
acter. 


It  ia  seldom  iieceesary  to  use  the  whip  upon  a 
dog,  and  somo  well-known  breeders  drecounte- 
iiance  its  cmploymei*t  altogether.  It  would  seem, 
however,  that  flagrant  misbehavior  sometimeB  de- 
mands the  application  of  corporal  pnnjshment. 
After  this  has  been  administered  a  few  times  the 
dog  will  usually  learn  to  dread  the  simple  name 
of  the  whip^  and  the  mt»re  meiitiou  of  it  will 
generally  prove  fully  as  effective  as  more  severe 
methods. 


A    REMINISCENCE    OF  ANTON    RUBINSTEIN, 


By  Mrs.  W.  K.  L.  Dickson. 


It  waa  in  the  year  1880  that  I  met  Hitbinstein, 
and  by  reason  of  one  of  tlioso  Beemint*  voniretemps 
which  often  yield  a  richer  harvest  tliaii  OTii*  most 
carefully  jdanned  undertakings.  lie  was  playing 
in  Loiid(»n  at  the  time,  and  bad  succeeded  In 
completely  revolutionizing  the  metiopolis.  Ku- 
biiiatein — Rubinstein  I  was  on  every  Up*  It  waa  a 
genuine  setjaation,  something  apart  from  the 
obligatory  ceremonies  of  the  Kow  and  the  con* 
ventiunal  art  of  tire  picture  galieiies*  The  spon- 
taneous and  nntrammelcd  genius  of  thegreat  maes- 
tro had  torn  away  the  iucrnstationa  of  society, 
and  laid  bare  tire  fountains  of  national  being,  the 
Norman  culture,  the  Scandinavian  fire. 

We  secured  tickets  with  great  difficulty,  but 
by  some  unaccountable  mischance,  while  remem- 
bering the  date,  we  confused  afternoou  with 
evening,  and  realized  our  error  only  after  the 
recital  was  over.  AVhat  was  to  be  done  ?  It  was 
the  lajst  appearance  of  the  imperial  virtuoso,  and 
we  also  were  birds  of  piwsage,  winging  our  flight 
from  one  Continental  city  to  another.  Kecessity 
is  the  mother  of  courage  as  well  as  of  invention, 
however,  so  after  hurried  consultation  my  hus- 
band sought  Hubinatein's  hotel,  secured  an  inter- 
view and  detailed  onr  pitiful  case.  Rubinstein 
received  him  with  exquisite  cordiality,  laughed  at 
bis  despair  and  enjoined  upon  bitn  to  bring  his 
wife  to  see  him  the  next  morning,  an  invitation 
to  which  I  promptly  acceded.  Sated  as  fie  must 
hare  been  with  public  applauKo,  Hu binstein 
seemed,  nevertheless,  to  tiud  a  certain  quality  lu 
our  unrestrained  admiration  which  touched  and 
amused  liini.  Ilia  manner  was  completely  op- 
posed to  the  opinion  I  ha*l  conceived  of  him,  and 
which  his  leonine  appearance  seemed  to  guarantee. 
It  was  simple  and  go  title,  with  a  cerUiin  caressing 
tinge,  exquisitely  fresh  and  spontaneous,  with 
that  mellow  boyhood  which  we  ascribe  to  the 
larger   cbildreu   of   the   golden   age.     Ilia  ante- 


chamber was  crowded  with  applicants,  so  he  could 
grant  ua  ouly  a  short  interview,  which  he  con- 
cluded by  saying:  *•  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  play  to 
you  now,  but  if  jou  will  visit  me  at  my  home  in 
Ruesia  I  will  alone  to  you  for  your  d if a[i point- 
men  f  We  thanked  him  gratefully*  but  had  lit- 
tle hope  that  we  should  ever  avad  ourfclvea  of  his 
invitation.  Our  plans  sliaped  theniijelvea,  how- 
ever, in  this  direction,  and  several  weeks  after  we 
found  ourselves  in  8t.  Petersburg,  with  our  tonal 
paradieo  almost  within  our  grasp. 

It  was  on  the  mornirvg  of  the  27ih  of  August 
that  we  left  our  hotel  and  stepped  into  the  troika 
which  was  to  convey  us  to  the  depot,  en  route  for 
Peterhof,  A  mammoLli  Tartar  controlled  our 
fiery  steeds,  robed  and  hatted  in  that  fur- trimmed, 
immemorially  old  costume  which  it  is  the  Rua- 
sian  fashion  to  wear  year  in  and  year  out,  totally 
irrefipective  of  climatic  conditions. 

The  distance  between  the  metropolis  and  Peteiv 
Ijof  Is  a  tritle  over  eighteen  miles,  nnd  is  readied 
through  an  almost  cojitinuoua  etretch  of  villas 
and  gardens.  Peterhof  itself  ia  situated  on  a 
blutT,  souio  sixty  feet  in  height,  conjmanding  a 
superb  view  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  Rubin6teiu*8 
house,  as  we  approaclied  it,  shaped  itself  into  a 
pretty  sylvan  villa,  literally  eraboweretl  in  vines 
and  flowers,  and  Btanding  iu  a  spacious  garden 
which  sloped  down  iu  the  direction  of  the  sea. 
Our  summons  waa  answered  swiftly  by  Ku bin- 
stein himself.  Ho  hastened  toward  ue,  both 
hands  outstretched,  and  presented  us  gayly  to  his 
lovely  young  niece,  telling  her  that  these  were  the 
friends  vvho  had  been  disappointed  in  their  efforts 
to  hear  him  in  London,  and  who  had  traveled  all 
the  way  to  Russia  to  repair  the  Iom.  Then,  with 
a  caressing  '*Come,  my  child,"  be  placed  my  arm 
in  his,  patting  my  hand  paternally  tho  while,  and 
led  the  way  upstairs  to  his  private  music  room 
situated   iu  a  tower,  wbich  waa  lifted  above  the 
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rest  of  the  building  ^md  completely  isolated  from 
outside  sounds.  The  roon»,  nil  lion  gli  unoBtenta- 
tiouB,  was  bandsomcly  and  tustefnlly  furnished, 
and  presented  an  essentially  lioineliku  aspect.  It 
was  supplied  with  a  sonorous  and  street-toned 
Baby  Grand,  and  was  literally  availed  around  with 
inannscripts,  the  originals  of  those  inspired  com- 
positions with  which  tho  stage  and  concert  plat- 
form have  familiarized  us.  The  windows  looked 
out  upon  the  waters  of  the  gulf*  These  waters 
were  still  now,  witli  tho  glassy  serenity  of  mid- 
Biimuier  ;  but  it  was  not  diflicnit  to  image  them 
quickened  with  turbulent  anguish  and  yielding 
their  burden  of  inspiration  to  this  storm-tossed 
and  Titanic  musician- 
soul. 

After  a  few  intro- 
ductory words  Rubin- 
stein took  Ilia  seat  at 
the  instrument,  and 
while  we  listened, 
scarcely  allowing  our 
breath  to  stir  tlie  sl- 
lencCj  tho  broken  ca- 
dences of  the  improv- 
isation shaped  tliem- 
aelves  into  a  melody 
of  ineffable  loveliness, 
tinged  at  first  with 
sadness  and  a  hulf- 
en treating  i  n  q  ut  ry, 
but  rising  through 
Buccessivo  m  o  d  n  1  a  -  \ 

tious   and    mutations  i 

to   a   strain  of  such  \ 

seraphic     joy,     and  \ 

purity,  and  triumph,  \ 

that  my  soul  parted 
with  its  last  couven- 
tional  fetter,  and  I 
found  myself  ou  my 
knees  before  him,  covering  his  hands  with  tears 
and  kisses,  and  mnrmnring,  brokenly:  **  Master, 
master,  you  havo  played  us  into  heaven  I''  lie 
stroked  my  hair  gently,  while  his  eyes  remained 
for  awhile  in  some  deep  region  of  thotiglit  un- 
known to  our  cruder  pliilosopliy.  Suddenly,  with 
one  of  those  swift  tiaiisi tious  which  are  po  essen- 
tially niirrored  in  his  compositions,  he  threw  back 
his  massive  head  and  said  :  *'In  heaven  Y  Well, 
now,  my  child,  I  will  play  you  into  hell  T'  And 
then  began  the  wildest,  most  demoniacal  perform- 
ance that  it  ever  entered  into  the  lieart  of  man  to 
conceive — a  desperate  fuga,  or  flight,  inter H'oven 
with  mad  cachinnalions  of  mirth;  short,  sharp  out- 
bursts of  pain  and  despair,  as  of  an  impotent  soul 
*u  the  grasp  of  an  inexorabio  destiny ;  clanging 


jat  *s^. 


RUBtNSTEIJT. 


dissonances,  tantalizing  suggestions  of  unfinished 
themes,  weinl  and  unsatisfactory  harmonies;  then 
a  broken  fragment  of  melody,  an  unresolved  dis- 
cord and — silence,  throbbing  with  ghostly  chaotic 
echoes. 

After  a  long  while  I  ventured  to  look  up*  Ru- 
binstein's face  was  tense  and  ghastly,  his  browa 
were  clammy,  his  fingers  locked  and  unlocked 
themselves  nervously.  Presently,  but  still  with- 
out speaking,  ho  took  a  cigarette,  offered  mo  one, 
lighted  his  awn,  atul  leaning  back  wearily  in  his 
chair,  closed  his  eyes.  In  a  littlo  while  his  feat- 
ures had  resumed  their  usual  sunny  and  benig- 
nant expression,  and  as  we  rose  to  go  he  tneked 

me  impulsively  under 
his  arm  and  bore  us 
off  to  tho  garden. 
There  ho  rifled  tho 
floral  sweets  unmer- 
cifully for  my  ^'eue- 
Ct,  crowning  the  gift 
by  his  own  picture 
and  autograph. 

'*  Where  and  when 
shall  we  hear  yon 
again,  llerr  Rubin- 
stein ?"  I  said,  wist- 
fully, as  wo  bade  him 
adieu.  An  expres- 
sion of  extreme  sad- 
ness crept  over  Ru- 
binstein^s  mobile  face. 
'*  I  shall  play  no 
more/'  ho  answered, 
quietly.  Then,  in 
answer  to  our  shock- 
ed exclamation,  '^  I 
may  lead  orchestral 
concerts  at  the  Ge- 
vandimus,  but  I  shall 
never  play  again  iJi 
public.  I  shall  devote  myself  to  composition." 
^*Then  wo  shall  never  hear  you  in  America  T*  I 
said,  sorroxvfully,  **Xo,"  he  rejdied  ;  *' I  can 
never  cross  tho  ocean  ;  my  playing  days  are  over.*^ 
Tlio  words  were  prophetic,  as  after  events 
proved,  but  tliey  came  strangely  at  the  time  from 
one  who  seemed  to  be  in  the  full  tide  of  artistic 
activity. 

And  so  ended  my  glimpse  of  tho  great  maestro. 
It  came  at  an  eventful  period  of  my  life,  and 
was  necessarily  brief.  Since  tlien  I  liave  passed 
througli  many  experiences,  have  met  diverse  peo- 
ples in  diverse  lands,  but  no  strain  in  the  Great 
Psalm  of  Life  has  had  power  to  displace  those 
magic  measures  with  which  my  soul  was  Eooded 
iu  the  Russiaa  home  of  Anton  Rubiustein, 
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'*  What  gown  shall  I  wear  ?"  said  his  wife,  de- 
lisfhted  thus  to  combine  the  intimacy  of  a  girl 
friend  with  the  masculine  charm  of  her  lover. 

•*  Wliut  gown  ?"  said  Jack,  reflectively.  "  Why, 
w(^ar  tluit  liglit  one  with  the  fussy  business  on  the 
front  and  back." 

Mrs.  Jack  looked  at  bim. 

''  The  light  one  with  the  fussy  business  on  the 
front  and  back  !"  she  repeated,  slowly,  affecting 
an  air  of  being  desperately  puzzled.  **  Light  one — 
with— //^^5//  bnaniess  on  the  front  and  back  !"  she 
said  again,  raising  her  hand  to  her  forehead  dis- 
tractedly. 

^Fr.  Xotley  crossed  one  leg  over  the  other,  and 
watched  lier  with  absorbed  interest. 

**  I  have  it/*  She  entered  the  closet,  and  bronght 
forth  a  go\?n,  which  she  held  np  with  an  exag* 
gerated  air  of  triumph.   "  Is  that  it  ?" 

"  Tliat's  it,"  said  her  husband,  perfectly  satis- 
fied witli  his  powers  of  description. 

*'  Notliing,*'  said  Mrs.  Jack,  laying  the  gown 
over  a  chair,  '*but  my  having  only  a  few  gowns 
with  me,  and  a  superhuman  intellect,  enabled  me 
to  seleot  the  right  one,  Jack.  Now  listen,  sir. 
Say,  *  Figured  silk,  with  lace  trimming.'  That 
describes  it,  and  I  shall  always  know  what  you 
mean  without  exerting  myself  so  much.'' 

*'  Figured  silk  with  laoe  trimming,''  said  Jack, 
hu^fjing  his  teacher. 

She  was  soon  ready  for  the  drive,  and  they 
started  oil  in  high  spirits. 

The  park  was  full- decked  in  summer  greenery. 
Tliey  passed  the  lake  where  the  queenly  swans 
floated,  the  little  summorhouses  at  pretty  inter- 
vals, the  lawns,  and  contracted  groups  of  trees 
and  underbrush  that  played  at  being  forests. 

"This  is  a  good  deal  better,"  said  Jack,  hold- 
ing his  wife's  hand  so  that  no  one  could  see  them, 
*'than  being  an  old  bachelor,  with  nobody  to  sow 
on  my  buttons,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing." 

"  I  haven't  sewed  on  a  button  for  yon  3'et,  have 
I  ?"  said  Mrs.  Jack,  happily.  *'  Can't  you  man- 
n^e  to  break  one  off  pretty  soon  ?  I  should  like 
lo  see  how  it  would  seem  to  be  putting  it  on." 

"Oh,  you  won't  have  to  do  that  for  a  long 
time,"  said  her  husband;  "and  you  won't  ever 
have  to  if  you  don't  want  to,"  he  added,  squeez- 
ing her  hand,  so  that  Mrs.  Jack  felt  there  was 
nothing  in  the  world  she  could  not  have  for  the 
asking. 

It  was  a  jolly  drive.  They  stopped  at  a  way- 
side tavern  and  had  some  ham  sandwiches,  and 
Jack  some  ale;  and  even  Mrs.  Jack,  at  her  hus- 
band's solioitation,  took  a  tiny  sip  of  the  same 
oool  beyerage,  looking  about  her  guiltily,  that  no 
'^^%  night  see  her  engaged  in  such  a  tre men- 
's shockingly  free-and-easy  proceeding. 


They  rode  home  slowly,  enjoying  the  shades  of 
evening,  and  the  salt  freshness  that  blew  in  from 
the  near-by  ocean. 

As  they  neared  the  city's  centre  the  sound  of 
fire  bells  grew  louder.  Mrs.  Jack  was  frightened 
for  fear  the  horses  might  shy.  The  commotion 
grew  more  pronounced.  Evidently  they  were  in 
the  region  of  a  conflagration.  They  both  grew 
anxious,  as  they  were  also  in  the  neighborhood  of 
their  hotel.     They  turned  a  corner. 

"Jack,  the  engines  seem  to  be  around  the 
hotel !     Look  !    Aren't  they  ?— aren't  they  ?' 

"They  are,"  said  Jack,  jumping  out  as  he 
spoke,  helping  out  his  wife  and  paying  the  driver, 
all  in  a  moment's  time. 

They  were  at  the  edge  of  a  large,  gathering 
crowd. 

"It  is  the  hotel,"  said  Jack.  "I  must  go  up 
there  and  see  what  can  be  done  to  save  anything. 
Go  in  there." 

He  took  her  arm  firmly,  and  led  her  into  a 
drug  store. 

"  Don't  leave  here  until  you  see  me," 

"But  oh.  Jack,  don't  go  —  oh,  do  be  care-* 
ful " 

He  had  al really  started. 

"Jack!"  she  called  after  him,  excitedly,  "if 
yon  get  in  safely  bring  the  waist  of  my  wedding 
gown." 

That  this  extraordinary  request  reached  his 
ears  was  evident,  as  he  called  back,  "  All  right !'' 
as  he  ran,  shouldering  his  way  through  the 
crowd. 

The  thought  came  to  him  suddenly,  "I  didn't 
ask  Boss  where  the  jewels  and  money  arc." 

The  orowd  pressed  behind  him.  He  saw  it 
would  be  impossible  to  go  back  now,  and  besides 
there  was  not  a  moment  to  be  lost.  The  engines 
were  sending  the  mighty  streams  of  water  against 
the  side  of  the  huge  building  nearest  him,  where 
the  fire  was  beginning  to  rage.  Their  rooms' 
were  on  the  opposite  side.  By  pushing,  by  as- 
suming an  air  of  authority,  and  making  his  way 
by  muscular  force,  he  reached  the  other  corner  of 
the  hotel.  He  saw  a  number  of  firemen  and  em- 
ployes running  in  and  out,  saving  what  they 
could  of  the  valuable  adornments  of  the  interior. 

In  a  few  minutes  he  was  leaping  up  the  stairs, 
the  key  of  his  rooms  in  his  hand.  lie  was  warned 
that  his  time  was  more  than  precious.  The  fira- 
men  called  to  him  that  the  flames  wei*e  reaching 
rapidly  to  the  roof  above  him.  The  smoke  was 
already  beginning  to  find  its  way,  in  small,  cloudy 
puffs,  through  various  corridors  and  openings 
which  invited  its  deadly  passage.  Three  flights 
up  he  turned  the  key  in  his  own  lock. 

The  rooms  were  just  as  they  had  left  them  : 
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tho  ne\vspji|ier  on  tlje  sofa,  some  fruit  and  bon- 
bons on  a  table — all  floon  to  be  the  scene  of  a 
liorrible  destruction.  He  rusbed  to  tbe  dressing 
table.  Tlie  key  !  He  knew  where  Bess  bid  it. 
The  drawer  opened.  The  money  aud  jewels  were 
not  there. 

'*  By  Jore  1" 

Hm  turned  the  contents  upside  down  in  a  quar- 
ter of  a  minute.  No  sign  of  the  VMliiables.  Tlie 
other  drawers  were  emptied,  with  tbe  same  re- 
sult. 

The  roar  of  the  flying  streams  of  water  and 
the  shouta  of  tlie  firemen  and  of  the  dense  crowd 
filled  bis  ears.  He  beard  some  one  calling  that 
lie  mutit  get  out  of  tbe  building  at  once.  For  a 
moment  lu's  self- possession  wa\^ered.  He  tlirew 
open  the  trunk,  ransacked  the  trays  and  boxes, 
and  found  nothing. 

Some  one  called  again  to  him,  ibJs  time  with 
an  oath  and  a  hoarser  voice.  J«st  tlien  he  re- 
membered what  his  wife  bad  called  after  hijn, 
her  voice  irembling  with  fright:  **  Bring  the 
waiat  of  my  wedding  gown.** 

He  dashed  into  tlie  closet.  It  was  lying  on  a 
shelf.  He  crtished  it  inside  his  coat,  buttoned 
one  button,  which  held  it  Bufficiently,  and  turn- 
iiijT  witli  a  wild  desire  to  save  sometbinir,  ho 
atuffed  llie  newspaper  in  bis  pocket  and  ran  out 
of  the  room. 

Tbe  smoke  had  gathered  with  iTici^edible  ra- 
pidity. 

*'Thiii  way!"  called  a  strong  voice.  *'The 
efutrs  are  now  cut  off— tbe  ilames  have  come 
Llinuigb." 

Ho  followed  tbe  Bound  blindly,  and  soon 
remyiiiHl  a  window,  where  a  grimy,  perspiring 
lirenum  stooil  outside  on  the  fire  escape. 

*•  Yon  iuii*b  overanxious  to  live,  are  yon  ?'*  he 
said,  grutHy,  to  Jack^  as  the  latter  climbed  out 
after  hiui. 

lie  thought  ho  would  tell  the  man  of  bis  loss, 
which  Was  about  ten  thousand  dollars'  worth  of 
joweh'y  and  about  a  thousand  dollars,  which  bad 
been  amongst  Bess*s  wedding  presents  and  which 
she  liiwl  insisted  on  keeping  by  her.  But  Jack 
reconsidered  tbe  conljJence  as  he  remembered 
tltat  he  bad  saved  the  waist  of  his  wife's  wedding 
gown,  which  sbo  bad  requested  him  to  do  in  the 
enihiisiasiii  nf  a  very  impractical  and  ilbtimed 
lull  hi  ci  nation  of  sentiment,  and  that  to  the  eyes 
of  an  average  man  he  might  appear  in  rather  a 
ridiculous  light. 

He  had  time,  as  he  went  down  the  long  huldor, 
to  regret  this  girlish  impulse  on  the  part  of  his 
young  wife,  which  might  liave  been  discarded  at 
Biu'h  a  moment*  it  seemed  to  him,  for  the  more 
valuable  in  formation  about  the  jewels. 


"She  was  so  frightened,"  he  thought,  tcTiderly, 
a  second  later,  *'  poor  littbi  girl  !  The  loss  will 
be  chiotly  hers.  All  her  wedding  gifts,  too.  By 
Jove,  it's  too  infernally  bad  !  li  she  had  only 
been  a  little  more  practical,  though  T* 

He  bit  his  mnstaL-be  as  be  h listened  down  the 
street — not  tbe  one  by  wbich  Ije  had  come,  which 
was  too  densely  packed  for  a  sparrow  to  slip 
through.  The  air  was  full  of  the  ominous  roar 
of  the  engines,  which  drowned  the  murmur  of  the 
throngs  of  spectators. 

To  reach  the  drug  store  he  was  obliged  to  go 
all  the  distance  around  the  block.  He  ran  moj^t 
of  the  way,  reaching  the  store  quite  out  of 
breath  and  completely  tired.  A  rope  had  been 
extended  across  tbe  pavemetit  in  fro!?t  of  the 
shop.  He  bad  to  explain  matter^  to  a  burly  ])o- 
liceman  before  ho  was  allowed  to  pass. 

In  the  store  his  wife  was  not  to  be  seen.  Then, 
for  the  first  time,  be  felt  the  burden  of  fear. 

The  drug  clerk  explained  ; 

*'  Your  wife  was  awfully  scared.  She  was  sure 
you  would  be  burned  up.  We  took  her  hack  in 
the  oHice  there,  and  gave  her  some  smelling  sall^. 
She  nearly  fainted," 

Jack  did  not  wait  for  all  this.  II r  ran  to  the 
rear,  where  he  found  Ids  wife,  as  white  as  a  sheet, 
seiited  in  a  chair,  with  her  head  on  a  table  ami 
her  fingers  in  her  ears.  But  she  knew  the  ins  Ian  t 
he  entered. 

-Jackr 

She  flew  to  bis  arms,  laughing  and  crying,  and 
was  soon  in  sucli  an  hysterical  condition  that  tbe 
drug  clerk  hastened  back  to  investigate,  and  ran 
off  again  for  some  brandy,  at  Jack's  order. 

Ho  held  her  tightly  in  his  arms,  and  comforted 
her  as  best  ho  couhl.  He  kept  back  tbe  news  of 
her  loss  until  she  should  be  better  equal  to  be:ir  it 
with  equanimity. 

*MJli»  Jack,  are  you  hurt  !  Ob,  thank  Heaven  ! 
— tih,  1  have  been  in  Bucb  horrible  suspense  ! 
But  could  you  get  the  wt.i4t?"fil]e  eard,  eagerly. 

*' Darling,"  ho  said,  "you  must  be  prepared 
forbad  news.  Your  jewels  and  money  are  gone 
— I  could  not  find  them." 

She  drew  back  from  him  agitatedly,  bjoking  at 
his  coat,  which  seemed  bursting  with  white  satin. 

*' But  the  waiit — have  voti  got  it?     Isn't  that 

it  r 

Jack  looked  at  her  witli  amazement  and  disap- 
proval. What  a  strange  flippancy  in  his  wife's 
character  !  He  felt  that  awful  pang  of  disap- 
pointment which  newly  married  people  rarely 
escape. 

"  Yes>"h©  Baid,  witli  a  stiff  sort  of  sadness  ;  **  I 
got  the  waist.  Here  it  is.  I  hope  it  wdl  com- 
pensate you  for  every  tiling." 
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If  it  b©  true  that  one  cannot  justly  estimalo  or 
describe  the  resources  of  our  own  country  ujitil 
he  liaa  become  thorongbly  fic<jiiainted  witli  tbe 
village  and  the  farming  popubiLion,  most  cm- 
pljiitically  13  it  true  of  ull  Oriental  natioug,  wliere 
the  lines  of  distinction  arc  so  sharply  drawn  be- 
tween the  pea&ant  fanners  and  the  dwellftre  in 
cities,  80  entirely  different  are  their  modes  of 
living,  dressing  and  thinking.  In  Bulgaria  there 
are  no  farmhouses  in  the  open  fields,  but  the 
peasants  cluster  together  in  small  hamlata  for 
protection,  and  till  the  land  for  miles  in  every  di- 
jction.  The  selyoueen  (villager)  is  the  tiller  of 
ithe  soil,  the  hewer  of  wood  and  drawer  of  water, 
[the  laborer  of  the  nation,  lie  often  liolda  mutdi 
[the  same  relation  to  the  chorbojee  (landowner) 
as  the  Russian  serf  does  to  lits  landlord.  In  the 
])rincipal  cities  of  Bulgaria  there  is  a  class  com- 
posed largely  of  merchants,  bankers  and  profes- 
sional men,  who  are  attended  by  servants,  who 
import  furniture  from  Vienna,  and  whoso  private 


residences  are  fitted  np  in  good  stylo  :  their  wiircs 
and  danghters  play  the  piano,  do  embroidery  and 
copy  the  fashions  of  Paris.  On  festivals  and 
holidays  the  public  gardens  are  thronged  willi 
these  gayly  dressed  people,  who  strongly  resemble 
the  Germans  and  Austrians  iu  their  own  cities. 
The  selyoueen  lives  his  own  life,  varying  little 
from  the  existence  his  ancestors  have  led  for  gen- 
erations, J  Tod  em  improvements  do  not  reach 
him,  nor  alter  the  course  of  his  way.  He  drives 
his  slow-stepping  black  bnfTiiloea  to  market, 
his  creaking  wagon  loaded  with  wheat  or  onions ; 
he  sows  his  grain  by  hand  and  cultivates  his 
corn  fields  and  vineyards  with  his  heavy  hoe  ;  he 
reaps  his  wheat  with  a  sickle  and  treads  it  out  on 
a  threshing  Door  ;  he  climbs  dizzy  heights  on 
the  mountain  side  to  glean  sticks  for  fuel,  which 
he  uses  with  the  strictest  economy  j  he  prunes 
his  vines  with  a  knife  and  presses  out  the  grape 
juice  by  treading  the  vat  with  his  bare  feet.  Hia 
wife  shares  all  outdoor  labor^  and  still  finds  time 
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for  lier  domestic  duties ;  she  mixes  her  coarse 
hlack  bread  in  a  trongh,  aud  bakes  it  in  a  small 
outdoor  oven  made  of  sun-dried  mud  brick  ; 
she  cooks  her  kettle  of  onions  or  cabbage  over  a 
few  twigs  in  the  corner  of  the  ogneeslita  (fire- 
place) ;  she  brings  water  from  the  public  well, 
pounds  out  her  clothes  in  the  river  and  spreads 
lliem  on  the  bank  to  dry;  she  spins  her  yarn 
from  a  distaff,  and  weaves  it  in  the  modest  apol- 
ogy for  a  loom  ;  she  trudges  miles  to  market, 
driving  her  donkey  laden  with  garden  vegetables, 
or  white  curd  cheese  made  from  goat's  milk. 
1'heir  food  is  black  bread,  with  onions,  cabbage, 
a  slice  of  melon  or  a  bunch  of  grapes,  not  for- 
getting the  inevitable  bottle  of  sour  wine  ;  their 
clothing  is  homespun  flannel  ;  in  the  summer 
they  are  b:irefoot ;  in  the  winter  they  wind  their 
feet  in  woolen  cloths  and  wear  wooden  clogs,  or 
sandals  of  undressed  leather,  bound  with  strings. 
Their  lives  are  interwoven  with  citizens  of  the 
cities  in  different  ways.  Every  city  has  its  okroozh 
(circuit)  of  outlying  villages,  who  are  dependent 
upon  it  not  only  as  a  market  for  their  produce, 
but  for  legal  and  military  protection.  Here  is 
the  court  to  which  they  must  appear  in  case  of 
local  dispute  ;  here  the  military  force  who  must 
guard  them  in  times  of  political  disturbance ; 
here,  too,  lives  the  physician  who  is  paid  by  the 
government  to  attend  all  in  the  district  who  need 
his  services.  You  can  see  the  peasants  in  their 
rustic  costume  at  any  time,  on  the  streets  or  in 
the  market  places,  whither  they  have  come  to 
dispose  of  their  produce.  The  girls  are  employed 
as  house  servants,  and  are  constantly  going  to  the 
fountains  for  water,  to  the  public  ovens  carrying 
loaves  of  bread  or  dishes  of  meat  and  vegetables 
to  be  baked,  or  from  the  bazaars,  their  baskets 
full  of  eggplant,  tomatoes,  green  herbs  or  red 
peppers. 

But  in  order  to  understand  village  life  you 
nnist  see  the  selyoueen  at  home,  working  his 
fields  and  living  in  his  village  of  mud-walled 
biick. 

In  the  spring  of  189-  we  planned  a  trip  from 
one  of  the  Danube  cities  to  a  town  two  days  dis- 
tant in  the  hill  country  of  the  Balkans.  AVe  had 
already  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  language  and  cus- 
toms of  Bulgarian  life  in  the  aforesaid  city,  but 
of  the  villages  we  knew  little.     '*Let  tis  go  to 

L ,"   said    my    friend    Mrs.  M ,    of   the 

American  Mission.  *'Slavka,  our  native  teacher, 
has  friends  there.  She  is  a  delightful  traveling 
companion  and  interpreter,  and  will  be  well 
pleased  to  go  with  us.  The  journey,  the  stops  at 
hahns  (iDns)  and  village  houses  will  give  you 
just  tliQ  information  you  want.  It  is  now  the 
pleasantest  season  of  the  year  for  travelings  as  it 


is  near  the  Easter  holidays.  Malko  Saylo  (little 
village),  the  halt  for  the  first  night,  is  not  more 
than  ten  hours  distant.  You  will  find  distance 
here  is  not  measured  by  miles,  but  by  the  time  iu 
which  a  very  slow  team  of  horses  can  traverse  it. 
If  you  meet  a  villager  and  ask  how  far  to  the 
next  town  the  answer  is  two  hours,  four  hours, 
etc.,  as  the  case  may  be  be.'' 

My  friends  now  began  the  preparations  for  our 
journey,  which  to  my  inexperience  seemed  multi- 
fold and  superfluous.  Provision  enough  to  last 
for  two  days  was  cooked  ;  tin  dishes,  knives  and 
forks  were  packed  up;  camp  beds  inclosed  in 
canvas  bags ;  blankets  and  pillows  made  into 
bundles  ;  even  candles  and  matches  were  not  for- 
gotten. 

*'  What  is  the  use  of  taking  so  much  ?"  said  I 
to  my  provident  hostess.  *'  Do  they  not  furnish 
food  and  bedding  at  the  inns  on  the  route  7" 

''Wait  until  you  have  been  there,"  she  said, 
smiling.  **  I  do  not  think  we  are  taking  anything 
unnecessary." 

"  But  what  do  the  natives  do  when  they  travel  V* 
I  asked.  '*  I  am  sure  they  do  not  go  loaded  with 
food  and  bedding." 

Again  she  replied,  in  her  wise,  conservative  fash- 
ion, "Wait  and  see.  I  have  ordered  the  driver 
to  be  here  by  five  o'clock,"  she  added.  /'We 
ought  to  be  off  the  pavement  by  daybreak.  I  will 
not  say  must,  but  ought ,  for  the  talikajees 
(drivers)  are  usually  behind  time."  The  noise 
of  heavy  carts  rattling  over  the  cobblestones  be- 
fore day  awakened  us,  and  finding  it  impossible 
to  fall  asleep  again  with  the  burden  of  our  ex- 
pedition upon  our  mind,  we  rose  and  prepared 
for  the  early  breakfast  which  had  been  timed  on 
the  supposition  that  the  driver  might  possibly 
keep  his  word.  Our  repast  was  soon  over,  and- 
making  all  ready,  we  sat  down  to  wait  for  our 
carriage.  Slavka  appeared  })romptly,  her  luggage 
tied  up  in  a  bundle,  her  face  glowing  with  pleas- 
ure at  the  prospect  of  seeing  her  friends.  Her 
short  black  curls  peeped  out  from  under  her  cap, 
and  her  manners  were  sprightly  and  attractive. 
Her  English,  though  understandable,  was  far 
from  perfect,  but  her  accent  and  idiom  amused 
and  interested  us.  The  time  dragged  slowly  as 
we  listened  to  every  sound.  A  quarter  past  five 
— half-past — a  quarter  of  six — and  just  as  the 
clock  struck  the  next  hour  wheels  stopped  before 
the  gate  in  the  wall,  and 'the  Turkish  driver  en- 
tered the  yard,  leisurely  smoking  his  cigarette, 
and  offering  no  apologies  for  an  hour's  delay, 
lie  was  a  veritable  Turk,  red  fez,  baggy  trousers, 
knives  in  his  belt  and. all ;  but  as  a  professional 
coachman  his  business  depended  on  his  orderly 
conduct,  and  we  were  assured  we  had  nothing  to 
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fear,  ^'They  are  ahv ays  late/*  said  Slav ka,  "If 
he  bad  happened  to  find  anyorje  who  would  have 
given  liim  a  lii,i^hor  price  he  wouM  not  have  come 
at  all ;  for  this  reason  it  is  the  custom  when  we 
engage  talikajees  to  take  some  money  from  them 
to  bind  the  bnrgain.** 

Our  carriage    was    a    heavy- wheeled    English 

phueton — a  comfortable  seat  for  Mrs.  ^[ and 

myself,  one  facing  us  on  which  sat  Slavka,  and 
a  high  one  for  the  driver  in  front.  The  two  stout 
eorrel  horses  wore  Bniall  hells  on  their  collars^  and 
then*  haruefls  was  ornamented  with  beads  and 
tinselry. 

The  Borvaiit  now  iiastily  bundled  in  bag  and 
bugpige.  and  at  a  crack  of  the  whip  we  wore 
Jolting  o^rer  the  rongh  cobblestones  of  the  uneven 
pavement.  The  rising  sun  shed  its  ftili  light  on 
tlie  gray  walla  and  red  roofs.  The  city  by  this 
time  was  fully  awake  ;  vehicles  of  all  descrijitions 
rattled  past  us.  From  the  high,  deep  ovens  by 
the  road,  bakers,  their  sleeves  rolled  to  tlieir 
ehoulders,  were  taking  out  loaves  of  hot  bread 
with  long-handlod  wooden  ^^hovels ;  servants 
with  large  baskets  in  their  hamla  cluttered  along 
to  the  market  place  on  their  wooden  clogs.  Pun- 
gent odors  came  from  the  stalls  where  cooks  were 
frying  sausage  over  kettles  of  red-hot  c^als. 
Smiths  in  iron  aiid  brass  were  liammering  away 
at  their  forges,  and  the  shopkeepers  had  already 
taken  down  their  shutters,  and  were  sitting  crosg- 
legged  on  the  floor  waiting  for  customers.  Street 
venders  were  crying  tlieir  wares,  re  bee  (fish),  and 
tophe  semit  (hot  cakes)*  Still  we  jolt  along, 
holding  to  the  Bides  of  the  seate  for  support  and 
wondering  when  we  shall  reach  a  smoother  roatl. 
At  length  we  are  past  the  baaaar,  with  its  dis- 
cordant sounds  and  offensive  odors,  and  have 
reached  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  The  houses  ai^ 
smaller  and  poorer  ;  the  stono  walls  around  the 
yard  give  w*ay  to  bush  fiances  ;  now  they  are  far- 
ther and  farther  apart,  and  cease  altogether.  We 
are  off  the  rough  pavement,  and  bowling  over  a 
etuooth  macadamized  road.  The  wind  from  the 
meadows  and  wheat  fields  blows  fresh  in  our 
faces.  The  breath  of  the  sweet  spring  air  comes 
to  OS  like  an  invigomting  cup.  We  cross  a  nar- 
row bridge  over  a  small  stream »  and  see  before  us 
only  fields  and  sky  ;  no  treen,  no  fences,  no  farm- 
liouses^uot  a  sign  of  human  life  for  miles  and 
miles.  On  aud  on  we  drive,  with  little  more 
variation  in  the  8cen&  than  if  we  were  plowing 
the  A  thin  tic  in  an  ocean  steanier.  The  fields  are 
cultivated  by  villagers  living  miles  away,  the 
boundaries  of  these  irregular  patches  determined 
only  by  the  different-ciiloreti  vegetatiou.  The 
green  wheat  gives  jdace  to  greener  oats,  and  be- 
yond is  a  patch  of  corn,  then  rows  of  onions  and 


cabbage.  We  now  begin  to  meet  travelers*  horse- 
and  footmen*  who  hail  iis  with  the  salutation  of 
the  road,  **Dobur  chass  '"  (Good  hour),  and  pass 
on.  In  a  plain  before  ns  we  see  a  large  henl  of 
oxen>  cows  and  horses.  The  herdsman  walks 
leisurely  among  them,  smoking  liis  pipe  and 
watching  tlveir  movenients.  A  little  farther  is  a 
shepherd  tending  his  sheep  ;  his  coat  and  cap  are 
of  skin  dressed  with  the  hair  on.  and  he  seems  to 
take  life  very  easily.  We  overtake  nnd  jiass  men 
and  women  trudging  home  from  market.  Dur- 
ing the  small  hours  they  walked  to  the  city  witli 
their  produce  in  bt^gs  slung  from  the  yokes  on 
their  shoulders,  and  are  now  returning  eased  of 
their  burdens  and  counting  silver  rubles  in  their 
leathern  pockets.  Thoir  open  faces  are  full  of 
curiosity.  They  press  to  the  side  of  the  carriage, 
asking,  **Kdey  shtey  edesh  ?"  (Where  are  you  go- 
ing ?),  and  wish  us  **  Dobuv  put  "  (A  happy  jour- 
ney), A  gendarme  who  ts  guarding  tiie  road 
gallops  past  us  ;  he  wears  high  top-boots,  liis  red 
shopka  (cap)  has  *a  black  border  and  his  brown 
uniform  is  trimmed  with  green  ;  his  rifle  is  slung 
at  his  8ide«  and  he  sits  his  horse  with  a  military 
air. 

We  are  quite  amused  with  a  group  of  sturdy 
villagers  riding  donkeys  so  small  that,  w^ere  it  not 
for  the  straps  in  which  their  feet  are  swung,  there 
would  be  danger  of  their  reaching  to  the  ground. 

The  ride  in  the  fresh,  bracing  air  gives  us  sharp 
appetites,  and  consulting  our  watches,  we  Qnd  it 
a  quarter  of  twelve.  Our  breakfast  was  at  five. 
No  wonder  we  are  liimgry  ! 

**  Yes,  it  18  time  for  lunch/*  said  Mrs.  M ; 

"but  there  is  no*  need  of  telling  the  talikajeo. 
lie  thinks  too  much  of  his  horses  to  neglect  any 
available  resting  place.  Our  trouble  will  be  to 
start  him  again.  Every  lialt  is  mapped  out,  AVe 
tlmll  now  see  a  hahu." 

Sure  enough,  in  a  few  moments  a  tall  well 
sweep  showed  its  brown  pole  above  a  clump  of 
trees,  and  opposite  was  a  "wayside  inn/**  The 
horses  were  soon  drinking  e.agerly  from  the 
wooden  trough  by  tlio  curb,  and  we  alighted, 
carrying  our  tin  lunch  box.  The  building  wiis  of 
the  rudest  construction.  To  our  ideas  it  seemed 
more  like  a  shed  than  a  house.  Its  mud  walls 
were  whitewashed  and  roofed  with  thin  slate 
stones,  whit*h  orerUppcd  e^ach  other  at  irregular 
intervals.  The  board  shutter,  swting  hack,  showed 
the  window  innocent  of  glass  save  for  the  row  of 
Ru«pi(*iou8-looking  bottles  standing  on  the  sill. 
Beside  thetn  was  a  coeoanut  shell  full  of  rich 
earth,  from  which  a  beautiful  trailing  vine  of 
maple-leaf  ivy  clambered  up  the  rough-plastered 
wall.  On  a  wide  board  under  the  eaves,  sup- 
ported   by   crotched    sticks,    several    men    were 
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fltretclied  at  full  length,  sleeping  huavily,  oblivi- 
ous of  tbeir  Burromulings  and  indifloreiit  to  the 
snn^s  scorching  l>eam8>  which  were  pouring  full 
npon  them.  They  luid  probably  traveled  tlie  pre- 
ceding night,  iuul  were  now  sinvtchiiig  nn  lion r  a 
rest  before  starting  again  on  tlieir  way. 

On  entering  the  low  room  wo  saw  it  was  paved 
witli  stones,  and  several  small  tables  snrronnded 
with  stoola  stood  reatly  for  gnests.  The  boards 
were  not  of  the  cleancat,  and  ihorc  were  neither 
tableclotlis  nor  dishes.  Slavka  is  ready  to  supply 
the  defif'ie.iicy  with  a  thick  brown  pai>Lr  brougbt 


for  thjit  purpose,  over  which  Mrs. 
^I spreads  the  tablecloth  and  pro- 
ceeds to  unpack  the  lunch  box.  The 
hahojee  (landlord)  now  appears  for 
jiis  orders,  and  retires  to  the  fireplace 
in  the  corner  to  prepare  ehaii  (tea) 
for  three,  winch  ho  speedily  cllects  by 
thrusting  a  long-handkd  brpiSS  vessel 
tilled  with  water  into  the  bright  coals. 
The  sleaniing  beverage  is  soon  ou  the 
table  in  thick  ghiss  tumblers,  aceom- 
juuiied  by  cubical  himpg  of  white 
sugar,  and  slices  of  lemon  for  flavor- 
ing, after  the  Russian  fashion  ;  this, 
together  with  cold  cliicken,  sand- 
wiches, jelly  and  pickles,  makes  a  de- 
licious nieah  The  dogs  eying  ns  huu- 
grdy  from  the  corners  receive  their 
share  of  bits  and  bones,  and  we  pack 
np  the  fragments  for  future  nso.  Other  travekn 
now  drop  in,  ordering  vino  (wine)  and  rakea 
(whisky),  which  they  sip  in  small  glasses  between 
the  hnge  mouth fuls  of  black  bread  and  curd 
clieesc  brought  in  their  own  bundles.  The  In.hnjee 
could  also  furnish  for  those  who  desired  a  plate 
of  sauerkraut,  a  dish  of  salt  pickles  made  of  green 
pejipers,  or  a  hot-roasted  sausage  highly  JiaTored 
with  garlic  and  red  pepper. 

After  some  liaggling  with  the  lord  of  the  manor 
we  pay  our  bill,  two  grosh.  Seeing  our  foreign 
dress,  he  had  asked  nsfour,  twice  the  accustomed 
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pHeo,  ami    Slavka  camo  to  the   rescue,  settling    to  be  robbc*!  and  plimJeretl   if   he  went   aloim 

him  witli  clispati^h.     Mrs.  M now  aiHs  to  iho    to  murket  with  a  load  of  wheat.     Thirty  crenk- 

driver  :'*  llideytla  edeineo*' (Get  ready  to  start),  ing  wagons  conipoecd  tho  trairu  Women  and 
IhU  h&  insists  there  ia  no  hnrrj  for  an  hour  yet.  cliihJreu  walked  beside  the  bn Haloes,  leadiujj 
"The  horses  have  souls  —  we  want  to  kill  the  them  by  means  of  chains  affixed  by  staples  to 
]>oor  boasts,"  etc.  After  various  coasiuge,  threats,  their  broad  horns.  Pieces  of  striped  carpet  on 
and  promises  in  regard  to  his  pay — part  of  which  the  bags  served  as  cnshions  to  tlioso  who  wcio 
has  been  withheld  nntil  the  end  of  the  joiirney,  tired  of  walking.  Cooking  vesstds  and  all  the  iip- 
sis  a  means  of  keeping  him  in  order — the  horses  ]>liance8  for  camping  ont  were  loaded  in,  for  tho 
are  pnt  to  tho  carriage,  and  we  are  again  olT.  wlieat  market  on  tho  Danube  was  two  days  dib- 

There  was  litfclc  or  no  vari- 
ation from  the  sights  ami 
scenes  of  the  morning.  Wc 
nn'ght  think  wo  were  going 
over  the  same  gronnd,  tho 
saDio  level  plain  et retelling 
indefinitely  hefore  ns,  the 
same  brown  road  winding  in 
aTid  ont  among  tho  fields  of 
oat3.  Looking  ahead,  wo  see 
a  cloud  of  dens?f  white  dnsf, 
uTu!  a  nearer  approjieh  shows 
a  long  train  of  hnflMlo  teams. 
These  buffaloes  arc  hngo,  tjii- 
gaiuly  creatures,  Mith  thick 
horns  and  broad  solemn  faces* 
This  custom  dates  from  the 
dangerous  times  of  Turkish 
rubj  wheu  a  man  was  liable 
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tant.  Farther  on  we  saw  a  party  who  had  halted 
and  were  preparing  their  evening  meal  with  all 
the  appearance  of  a  gypsy  encampment.  When 
night  came  on  they  would  sleep  under  the  wagon 
or  on  the  bags  of  wheat. 

About  3  P,  M.  we  saw  signs  that  we  were  near- 
ing  a  village.  Travelers  were  more  frequent,  cat- 
tle and  sheep  strayed  along  the  banks  of  the 
creek,  where  gabbling  geese  were  swimming; 
and  at  a  short  distance  women  were  pounding  out 
clothes  in  the  same  stream  and  spreading  them 
on  the  grass  to  dry.  Women  carrying  children 
stopped  in  the  middle  of  the  road  to  gaze  after 
us,  and  old  crones  eyed  us  narrowly.  Willows 
and  high  grass  fringed  the  river,  which  was 
spanned  by  a  narrow  stone  bridge. 

'*  Now  you  will  know  what  it  is  to  sleep  in  a 
hahn,"  said  Slavka,  as  we  jolted  along  in  the 
muddy  ruts  of  the  street.  **Kight  ahead  is  the 
one  where  I  always  stop.'* 

Looking  in  the  direction  indicated,  we  saw  a 
lino  of  sheds  or  barracks  built  around  three  sides 
of  an  open  square.  The  fourth  side,  fronting  the 
street,  was  a  stone  wall,  which  we  entered  through 
a  high  and  wide  gateway.  The  inclosed  space  was 
already  alive  with  horses.  bufTaloes,  donkeys  and 
dogs.  The  court  being  used  for  a  hostelry,  the 
row  of  sheds  was  divided  into  small  rooms.  We 
were  assigned  to  ours,  and  at  once  took  posses- 
sion. It  might  have  been  twelve  feet  square. 
Across  one  end  of  the  mud  floor  ran  a  platform 
of  boards  about  a  foot  high,  where  travelers  could 
spread  their  rugs  for  sleeping. 

The  small  window  was  guarded  by  bars  and  a 
heavy  wooden  shutter  which  could  be  fastened  at 
night.  A  padlock  was  furnished  for  securing  the 
door.  The  room  boasted  a  table  and  two  or  three 
stools,  a  pewter  can  for  water,  a  wash  basin  of  the 
same  material,  and  that  was  all.  Our  traveling 
companion  rendered  herself  invaluable,  knowing 
just  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it.  Straw  was  or- 
dered for  the  floor  and  water  for  the  can,  camp 
beds  were  set  up,  the  table  covered  first  with 
thick  paper  and  afterward  a  cloth  cover,  towels 
hung  on  nails,  our  candles  on  the  shelf — and  it 
really  began  to  seem  homelike. 

The  approach  of  our  turnout  and  our  foreign 
dress  had  attracted  the  attention  of  the  whole 
town,  and  a  crowd  of  women  were  soon  gathered 
at  our  door,  full  of  questions.  "Where  did  we 
come  from  ?"  **  Where  were  we  going  ?"  *'  Were 
we  married  or  not  ?*'  Mrs.  M alone  could  an- 
swer in  the  affirmative.  **Thcn  Slavka  and  I 
were  not  married  ?  Choodno  !'*  (strange),  with  a 
mysterious  shake  of  the  head  and  an  inimitable 
shrug  of  the  shoulders.  '*  Were  we  engaged, 
*^hen  ?"     Slavka   colored    and    looked    confused. 


Their  woman's  instinct  read  in  her  face  the  an- 
swer they  sought.  ^^  Naeestena  (truly)  she  was  en- 
gaged,''  their  bright  looks  expressing  their  con- 
gratulations. **  When,  then,  wonld  she  make  her 
svadba  (wedding)  T*  "  How  large  a  zestra  (dowry) 
had  she  ?"  ''  Who  was  her  betrothed  ?"  '*  In  what 
work  was  he  found  P' — meaning  what  was  his  em- 
ployment ?  "  Why  was  I  not  married  ?"  *' Why 
not  engaged  V  That  I  was  neither  appeared  to 
them  **  mnogo  choodno  "  (very  strange).  I  reply 
ihat  I  have  other  work.  Not  being  able  to  com- 
prehend so  strange  a  phenomenon,  they  again  mut- 
ter, "Choodno  V*  (strange),  with  the  same  mysteri- 
ous shake  of  the  head  and  the  same  shrug  of  the 
shoulders.  This  group  formed  a  study.  They 
were  strong,  sturdy,  sun-browned,  and  well  rep- 
resented the  average  village  women.  There  were 
lines  of  care  and  toil  on  their  hard  faces ;  some 
had  dark  hair  and  some  light,  but  all  wore  it  ar- 
ranged in  the  same  fashion,  long,  heavy  braids 
falling  below  the  kerchief  which  was  their  only 
head  covering.  .  Their  dresses  were  flannel  cut 
like  a  long,  straight  coat,  fastened  at  the  belt  by 
woolen  aprons  woven  in  red  and  yellow  8tri]>es, 
reminding  us  of  our  grandmothers'  yarn  c&rpets. 
Some  carried  babies  bundled  up  in  small  quilts, 
with  queer  little  caps  on  their  heads ;  some  were 
leading  small  children,  while  others  were  knitting 
or  spinning. 

"  Let  us  take  a  walk  and  see  your  village, ''said 
Slavka,  who  was  the  spokesman  of  the  party. 

"Za  povadaty "  (You  are  welcome),  was  the 
reply. 

As  they  filed  out  of  the  hahn  yard  and  guided 
us  through  the  narrow,  winding  alleys,  groups  of 
women  were  clustered  together  sitting  on  the 
dusty  ground  just  outside  their  gates,  their  hands 
busy  with  knitting  needles  or  distaffs.  Under 
an  open  porch  formed  from  a  projecting  roof 
another  group  of  gossipers  were  gathered  around 
a  loom,  which  stood  in  front  of  a  barred  window. 
(See  illustration,  page  333).  Children  in  little 
straight  dresses,  closely  imitating  their  mothers', 
sat  or  stood  on  the  stones.  As  we  walked  on  be- 
tween the  rows  of  basketwork  twig  fences  We 
came  to  the  village  well,  where  people  were  wait- 
ing their  turn  to  bring  up  the  bucket  with  the 
long  sweep,  or  were  carrying  away  the  heavy  load 
upon  their  shoulders.  (See  page  332.)  The 
place  was  by  this  time  alive  with  the  sounds  of 
laborers  and  their  teams  returning  from  the 
fields.  Buffalo  cows  with  their  rough  voices 
were  calling  to  their  calves,  sheep  bleating  and 
carts  creaking. 

While  the  dogs  kept  up  a  chorus  of  wolfish 
howls  families  were  eating  their  evening  meals 
on   the  grassplots  just  outside  their  door ;    and 
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men  were  smflKUi^  aifn  '3nnking  on  tfie  benclies 
at  the  villiige  inns,  Ketnrning  to  our  qujirtera, 
we  prepare  for  the  night,  locking  the  door,  fast- 
eniTig  the  wooilen  wioflow  shnttor  and  lighting 
our  eiindles.  The  room  was  full  of  an  uii pleas- 
ant **  animation,"  and  we  lay  down*  but  not  to 
sleep  ;  fleas  Kwarmed  over  tho  mnd  floor,  and  we 
could  not  esnape  them. 

'*  Whtit  if  wo  had  not  brought  onr  beds  T*  said 

Mrs,  M ,  mischievously.  **  Wouldn*t  you  like  to 

put  a  blfinket  procured  from  the  bahn  down  on 
th.iL  mini  floor  and  pass  the  night  T' 

It  vfm  bud  enougli  as  it  was,  I  did  not  care  to 
iuuigine  auy tiling  worse.  How  1  piissed  that 
night  is  not  easy  to  tell,  but  the  long  hours  at 
lengrii  wore  away,  and  we  rejoiced  to  see  daylight 
streaming  throngh  the  crjieks  in  tho  window 
shutter.  We  were  all  in  haste  to  be  ofT.  and 
fortunately  for  us  our  coachman  was  in  Imilrug 
distance,  having  glept  on  the  ground  under  the 
phaeton,  not  far  from  our  door.  We  hastily  per- 
formed our  ahlutiona  in  a  limited  quantity  of 
water  and  Imndled  together  onr  eftecls.  Not 
caring  to  wait  for  chaiit  we  swallowed  a  cold 
bite  and  mounted  our  cluiriot.  We  dropped  the 
required  amount  into  the  hands  of  the  baluijeo 
as  we  passed  through  the  portal,  not  waiting  even 
to  c  h al  I  e n  ge  his  exorbitance.  W  li  e n  we  reac  h  ed 
the  open  plain  the  fre^h  air  was  so  grateful  and 
refreshing,  auil  the  fields  so  beautiful  in  the 
early  sunlight,  we  soon  forgot  the  vapors  of  the 
preceding  night. 

'■  Shall  we  have  the  same  experience  to-night  ?" 
I  queried. 

"Never  fear,*'  answered  Slavka.  *^  When  we 
reach  my  friend's  lioiise  you  will  he  very  comfort- 
able. You  will  then  see  that  some,  at  least,  of 
onr  people  know  how  to  keep  house  in  a  nice 
way.*' 

This  day  we  began  climbing  the  hills,  and  tho 
scenery  was  varied  and  picturesque.  As  there  is 
a  price  to  pay  for  all  things  lovely  and  desirable, 
we  found  ours  was  the  rough  hill  road,  in  whose 
ruts  w©  were  soon  jolting.  Wo  fonled  streams 
whose  waters  nearly  reached  the  floor  of  our  pliae- 
ton»  the  br.nks  being  steep  and  precipitous.  The 
hills  rose  one  above  another,  their  sides  covered 
with  green  meadows  or  viTjeyarda  of  gra]>e8. 
Tiny  streams  thread  their  way  do^m  the  gorges* 
and  pour  ont  their  waters  to  feed  the  larger 
rivers  flowing  to  the  plains  below.  Merj  and 
women  pass  us,  going  out  to  their  work  with 
heavy  hoes  or  axes  on  their  ehonlders.  They 
carry  in  their  hands  the  bread  for  their  dinners 
tied  np  in  bundles. 

Briglit-eyed  babies  peer  at  ns  from  the  bags 
shing  over   their   mothers*  backs.     These   same 


bags,  or  perchance  their  striped  woolen  aprons, 
will  soon  make  convenient  hammocks  for  theui^ 
slung  to  the  boughs  of  same  low  tree,  within  heav- 
ing distance  of  the  spot  where  they  are  hoeing.  We 
notice  that  the  women  in  this  region  wear  gar- 
ments of  a  different  cut  from  those  we  passed  on 
the  plains.  Instead  of  the  long,  coatlike  dresses, 
they  wear  skirts  plaited  full  at  the  waist,  and 
they  walk  with  a  long,  swinging  stride.  The 
kerchiefs  on  their  heads  are  fastened  over  a  hiy^h 
hooji. 

Wo  enter  a  deep  gorge  whose  high  widls  nn 
each  side  are  festooned  with  drooping  vines.  For 
half  a  mile  wo  enjoy  our  cavern,  the  landscape 
shut  nut  and  tho  sky  overhead.  The  rich  green 
of  the  trailing  vines  shows  out  in  bright  contrast 
to  the  bruwn  earth  walls.  As  we  emerge  we  still 
see  vine-covered  cliffs  at  our  left  ;  bnt  the  valley 
with  its  verdaut  plains  is  at  our  right,  veiled  in  a 
thin  mist.  A  fountain,  whose  waters  are  guided 
to  this  spot  from  the  height  above,  pours  out  its 
crystal  stream  with  a  gurgling,  ruMhing  sound. 
The  stone  trough,  constantly  overflowing,  again 
sends  a  stream  down  tlie  next  declivity.  Trees  are 
now  more  frequent ;  clumps  of  chestnuts  throw 
their  shadow  over  the  road,  and  the  hillsides  are 
covered  in  some  places  with  a  growth  of  scrub 
oaks.  Flocks  of  goats  are  browsing  and  climbing 
from  cliff  to  cliff,  the  paths  they  have  beaten 
making  them  look  like  terraces. 

As  yesterday,  wo  ride  mile  after  mile,  seeing  no 
one  and  liearing  no  sound  but  the  twittering  of 
birds  and  the  fall  of  cascades  tumbling  over  the 
rocks,  A  clattering  of  hoofs  breaks  the  silence, 
and  we  see  a  train  of  pack  horses  carrying  boxes 
of  merchandise,  their  drivers  dressed  in  the  abort 
coat  and  tight  trousers  which  all  the  villagers 
assume,  and  the  shopkas  on  their  heads.  Next 
comes  a  village  priest  in  hia  rusty  black  gown  and 
tall  cap,  his  long  hair  done  up  in  a  knot  at  th6 
back  of  his  head,  lie  rides  a  lean  pony,  and  his 
wooden  saddle  does  not  tell  of  wealtli,  to  say  the 
least.  Sitting  on  the  brow  of  a  hill  not  far  from 
the  road  are  a  group  of  laborers  eating  their  mid- 
day meal.  The  white  cloth  headgear  of  the 
w^omen  gleams  out  brightly  in  the  glare  of  the 
sun,  and  in  their  arms  are  the  queerly  dressed 
little  babies  temporarily  taken  down  from  their 
hammock*^  in  the  trees. 

Just  ahead  of  us  rise  the  high  brown  walls  of  a 
monjistery.  The  grounds  outside  the  inclosure 
are  grassy  and  well  shaded,  and  wo  conclude  to 
stop  here  for  our  nooning.  A  large  fountain  in 
the  hillside  pours  out  its  streams  through  many 
pipes,  and  here  peasant  women  are  washing  theiv 
WHioden  koreetoes  (troughs),  standing  on  the 
stones,     A  monk  now  comes  to  tho  gate  and  in- 
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vites  Its  in,  TJke  most  institiitions  of  its  kiiul  in 
Bulgaria,  this  inonnstpij  is  built  n round  a  stone- 
paved  court  iviul  divided  into  small  rooms,  gaU 
leriea  running  around  all  sides,  both  above  and 
below.  The  room  ive  enter  resijmblcs  tliostj  in 
bahtis,  Thej  are  evidently  used  to  entertaining 
wayfarers, 

A  servant  is  ordered  to  make  coffee,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  brings  it  from  the  outdoor  kitchen. 
We  draw  onr  stools  arofind  the  Httle  Bfjuare  table 
and  discuss  its  meriis,  together  with  the  odds  and 
ends  of  yesterday's  feasts.  '^  Would  we  like  some 
blep  ?"  (bread),  asks  our  host,   to  which  query 

Afrs,    M replies:    "Nania    nooghda"    (Xo 

need).     The  brother  continues  his  conversation 

as  he  stands  by  the  window  knitting,  unwinding 

bis  yam  from  a  small  wooden  frame  he  carries  on 

bis  arm*     Their  order,  he  tells  us,  neither  drink 

wine  nor  cat   meat  ;  tliere  are  but  few  brethren 

here  now  ;  the  monasteries  are  not  as  well  kept 

up  AS  formerly.      Why,   he 

does  not  explain.     We  learn 

from   him    that   it   is   their 

custom  to  rent  rooms  during 

the    hot    season    to    peoj>le 

from  the  cities  who  wish  to 

enjoy  the  fine  air  and  well- 

B  b  a  d  e  d  groun ds.      *  *  T hey 

fnruish    their   own   rooms," 

he  explains;  ** their  baking 

of  breail,  meat  and  vegetables 

is  done  in  their  large  foorna 

(oven),  and  so  they  have  all 

things  needful." 

We  reluctantly  leave  this 
beautiful  spot,  tarrying  so 
long  to  inspect  the  house  and 
grounds  that  our  talikajee 
this  time  needs  no  urging  to 


push  forward.  As  our  host  follows  us  to 
the  gate  with  bis  benediction  of  **  Snz 
Boguni  I"  (God  he  with  you),  we  drop  in 
his  hand  the  backsheesh  (present)  which 
was  another  way  of  paying  for  our  enter- 
tainment. 

Another  hour's  travel  brought  us  to  a 
mountain  town  with  narrow  streets  and 
tall  houses,  whose  projecting  roofs  shut 
out  the  light  and  seemed  almost  to  meet 
from  opposite  sides.  Women  were  climb- 
ing the  stone  steps  from  the  valley  below, 
bent  nearly  double  under  the  pile  of 
fagots  Ibey  had  cut  for  firewood.     *' It 

h  80  near  Kiister,''  remarked  Mrs.  M , 

*•  that  people  are  even  now  prepjiiing  for 
it,"  And  in  many  places  tiiose  whom  wo 
met  were  dressed  in  festive  attire  and  had 
a  lioliday  air.  From  tho  outskirts  of  tlie  town  we 
beard  tho  sound  of  bagpipes,  and  approaching, 
caught  sight  of  a  circle  of  young  people  who, 
with  bands  joined,  were  dancing  on  the  green. 
They  made  a  pleasant  picture,  with  their  bright 
eyes  and  fresh,  honest  faces.  (See  illustratiou, 
p.  333.)  The  gay  handkerchiefs  on  their  black 
braids  were  decorated  with  artificial  flowers. 
^Necklaces  of  heavy  gold  coins  (the  village  girFs 
wealth),  handed  down  from  daiigliter  to  daughter, 
were  tied  around  their  necks,  and  their  belts  were 
fastened  with  large  metal  clasps.  Their  while 
chemisettes  rose  above  the  low-necked  bodices, 
and  their  aliort  skirts  showed  their  etockinga 
knit  in  many-colored  fancifal  designs  above  their 

low  6bCM?B* 

We  had  now  reached  a  high  open  plain  a-^d 
were  nearing  our  destination.  On  either  side  of 
the  way  sliepherds  were  driving  flocka  of  sheep 
and  lambs. 
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"They  are  going  to  G /'said  Slavka,  '*a 

large  town  three  hours  distant."' 

.     *'  Tliafe  is  tlio  way  they  take  himbs  to  market/* 

said  Mr^,  ![ .    "They  will  he  sold  for  Easter, 

mid  the  sheep  driven  back.  There  are  villages  and 
villages,"  she  added,  as  we  neared  our  stopping 
place,  "  This  one  is  in  a 
lovely  situittion.  The  in- 
habitants are  thriving  and 
cleanly.  You  will  fiml  it  a 
great  contrast  from  the  place 
where  wo  staid  last  niglit/' 

Shinitig  through  the  thick 
foliage  of  the  trees,  we  soon 
saw  the  rod- tiled  roofs,  and 
the  rough  gniy  cluirch,  sur- 
rounded by  graves  on  the 
outskirts  (page  328).  People 
wero  passing  through  the 
gate  of  the  gravoyurd,  carry- 
ing herha  and  wine  to  phiec 
at  the  head  of  the  mounds, 
as  13  their  custom  before  the 
Easter  feativjd.  This  was 
indeed  a  charming  rustic 
villa.  Fountains  were  pour- 
ing out  their  waters  in  the 
fitreets.     The  fences  inclos- 


ing tlie  3'ard8  wero  so  covered  with  climbing  vines, 
they  looked  like  hedgerows.  Morning  glories  were 
trained  npthe  walls,  and  the  windows  were  filled 
with  pots  of  geraniums.  We  stopped  before  one 
of  the  neatest  of  these  cottages,  and  our  hostess 
met  ua  at  the  gate  with  a  warm  hand  grasp  and 
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words  of  welcome.  She  was  a  strong,  athletic 
peasant  woman  whose  sun-browned  face  and  hard 
hands  told  of  toil  in  field  and  vineyard,  bat  whose 
open  coimtenanoe  and  kindly  smile  testified  to 
her  womanly  character.  Her  tidy  and  comfort- 
able home  showed  her  housewifely  skill.  The 
house  consisted  of  sitting  room  (which  also  served 
for  a  sleeping  room) — the  back  room  was  a  kitchen 
— a  long  open  porch,  and  overhead  the  attic. 
The  divan  in  the  sitting  room  was  coYered  with 
red  flannel.  Bright-painted  boxes  stood  here  and 
there,  containing  the  family  clothing,  and  the 
board  floor  was  scoured  white  as  sand  could  make 
it;  the  glass  in -the  small  windows  was  clear  as 
crystal,  and  the  white  cotton  curtains  were  spun 
and  woven  by  the  mistress  of  the  house.  The 
door  opening  into  the  kitchen  showed  a  clean 
stone  floor,  and  bright  copper  and  pewter  on  a 
shelf  over  the  fireplace,  where  a  kettle  steaming 
on  the  hearth  sent  forth  the  most  appetising 
welcome.  Gospodeen  (Mr.)  Evanoff,  now  com- 
ing in,  shook  hands  and  bade  us  be  at  home.  We 
were  soon  seated  on  the  floor  around  the  little 
table,  six  inches  high,  enjoying  the  savory  stew 
of  chicken  and  rice.  The  brown  loaf  was  light 
and  crisply  baked,  and  the  sharp  pepper  pickles 
added  zest  to  the  repast.     Our  host  and  liostess 


did  not  partake  with  us,  but  stood  behind  ns, 
ready  to  anticipate  our  wants.  When  the  kettle 
boiled  on  the  coals  a  pot  of  fragrant  tea  completed 
oar  roeaL  Gospozha  (Mrs.)  Stephanka  with  un- 
ceasing indnstry  rattled  her  knitting  needles  as 
she  stood  talking,  now  and  then  stopping  to  give 
a  touch  to  the  baby's  hammock,  which  hung 
from  rings  in  the  ceiling.  She  had  many  ques- 
tions to  ask  Slavka  about  old  friends,  and  tlio 
evening  passed  pleasantly  enough. 

As  the  sun  went  down  a  heavy  mist  hung  over 
the  mountains,  and  the  olood-oapped  hills,  so  near 
us.  Soon  after  tlie  night  closed  in  the  rain  be- 
gsiw  falling  in  thick,  soaking  torrents.  Tlie  kind 
family,  retiring  to  the  attic,  gave  us  the  sitting 
room  for  a  dormitory.  The  cushions  of  the  divan 
made  the  softest  of  pillows.  The  light  shining 
from  the  fireplace  played  in  fantastic  shadows  ou 
the  whitewashed  wall.  The  sound  of  the  heavy 
rain  pouring  upon  the  tiled  roof  and  beating 
against  the  windows  seemed  only  to  increase  our 
satisfaction  in  our  safe  shelter.  Several  times 
during  the  night  the  noise  of  the  storm  and  the 
roaring  of  the  swollen  river  awakened  ns  only 
long  enough  to  help  us  to  realize  better  how  com- 
fortable one  could  be  under  the  roof  of  a  peas- 
ant's cot  in  the  Balkan  Mountains. 


IN    A    TEK-PAI. 


Bv    Mar(;herita  Arlina   Hamm. 


Of  course  you  do  not  know  what  a  tek-pai  is. 
I  did  not  myself  until  I  arrived  in  the  Far  East 
and  had  risked  my  life  in  one  of  them,  A  tek- 
pai  is  the  prettiest  raft  in  the  world.  It  is  made 
of  long,  straight  bamboos,  which  are  the  lightest 
and  at  the  same  time  the  strongest  wood  known. 
These  are  lashed  together  with  bamboo  cross- 
pieces,  so  as  to  make  a  very  substantial  platform. 
There  is  no  attempt  made  to  wall  it  in  or  to 
make  the  floor  solid.  The  sea  comes  up  l)etween 
the  bamboos,  and  the  waves  break  ou  its  end,  so 
that  the  deck,  if  you  may  call  it  such,  is  always 
awash. 

The  Chinese,  ingenious  iu  everything,  keep 
passengers  and  baggage  stone  dry  by  the  simplest 
expedient  in  the  world.  In  the  middle  of  tho 
tek-pai  is  placed  a  huge  washtnb,  breast  high 
and  large  enough  for  an  entire  family  to  take  a 
bath  iu.  It  u  lashed  to  the  main  timbers  of  the 
laft  and  forms  a  cabin,  which  is  pictnresqne  and 
very  uncomfortable.  In  using  it  they  first  put 
in  your  trnnk,  then  all  your  baggage,  and  then 
yourself.     Yon  perch  on  the  trunk,  very  much 


as  a  bird  does  on  a  fence,  raise  your  umbrella 
over  your  head,  murmur  a  faint  prayer,  and  then 
start  otf  on  your  journey. 

It  looks  very  perilous,  but  it  is  really  as  safe  a 
way  of  locomotion  upon  the  water  as  is  known  to 
man.  The  craft  is  very  light,  and  whether  pro- 
pelled by  oars,  shoved  by  poles  or  driven  by  the 
wind  against  its  broad  sails,  moves  as  swiftly  as 
the  catamarans  of  Xew  York  harbor.  It  drives 
through  small  waves  and  over  large  ones.  Now 
and  then  a  breaker  will  fall  upon  the  deck  and 
cover  the  passenger's  head  and  back  with  spray, 
and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  a  combing  swell 
will  fill  passenger,  trunks  and  tub  with  salt  water. 
In  this  case  tho  boatmen  dash  forward  with  co- 
coanut  caps  and  wooden  vessels  and  bail  out  the 
ridiculous  cabin. 

In  going  through  the  surf  of  the  beach  comes 
the  only  element  of  danger.  Properly  done,  the 
oarsmen  steer  tho  craft  on  the  top  of  an  incom- 
ing breaker  and  strike  the  shore  just  behind  the 
crest  of  the  wave.  In  a  second  they  are  upon  the 
saud,  seize  you  and  your  belongings,  and  long 
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before  the  next  breaker  arrives  have  trausported 
you  fur  np  uri  the  dry  betwh.  - 

But  wiien  the  tek-pui  is  hfiinlled  by  greeiihornB 
the  course  ia  not  alwMva  so  smootb.  Tlioy  gpt 
too  fur  hehind  the  incoming  breaker,  and  are 
struck  by  ila  follower  at  the  very  worst  niorneut 
possible.  Boatmen,  passcTigers  and  bugj^nge  are 
hurled  iu  uvery  direction,  and  sometimua  carried 
back  into  tiio  sea;  and  again,  the  raft  itself  is 
turned  over  as  if  by  the  hands  of  a  giatiJ,  and  its 
occnpauta  antitten  down  by  the  timbers. 

The  best  place  to  see  the  tek-pai  in  all  its  glory 
18  at  Anping,  on  the  west  coast  of  South  Fnrmoga. 
The  shore  is  a  great  Band  bank  similar  to  those 
on  the  New  Jersey  coast.  Behind  it  is  a  rich 
farming  country,  broken  here  and  there  by  &liig- 
giah  rivers,  shallow  lagoona  and  arms  of  the  sea. 
There  is  no  harbor  unless  it  be  the  great  ocean 
itself,  and  the  steamships  wliich  carry  its  rich 
commerce  are  compelled  to  anchor  at  sea,  far  out 
from  land. 

Long  before  the  vessel  drops  it  is  en r rounded 
by  these  tek-jiais*  One  brings  the  customhouse 
officials  ;  another,  its  consignee;  a  third  calls  for 
passengers  on  board  ;  and  a  fourth  brings  supplies 
for  the  officer^  and  crew. 

The  boatmen  are  splendid  types  of  Chinese 
manhood,  being  oreet,  syuinvetric  and  sinewy. 
They  are  rather  econojuieal  in  wearing  apparel. 
Those  who  are  extravagant  use  a  pair  of  trousers 
that  starts  at  the  waist  and  ends  at  the  knee, 
while  those  who  are  frugal  content  tliemsehes 
with  a  pair  of  swimming  trunks.  They  are  good- 
naturetl  fdlows,  and  take  delight  in  chaffing  and 
chalTeriiig  with  w^ould-be  customers,  Tliey  offer 
to  take  yon  autl  your  baggage  ashore  for  one  did- 
hir,  Ynu  express  intense  horror  and  olter  them 
ten  centd.  They  resent,  but  finally  drop  to  ninety 
cents.  You  increase  your  bid  to  twelve.  If  you 
have  the  patience  of  a  Job  you  can  finally  secure 
your  passage  for  about  twenty  cents.  But  if  you 
are  like  the  majority  of  mortals  yon  weary  of  the 
intermifiahle  talk  and  comjjromiseon  a  half-dollar. 
Even  this  is  not  a  large  sum  wheu  you  notice 
that  your  tek-pai  has  four  oarsmen,  and  that  the 
single  Job  has  taken  them  three  hours,  and  that 
in  all  probability  they  will  not  have  more  than 
one  other  order  during  the  rest  of  t1ie  day. 

If  it  is  eleven  o'clock  in  th#  morning  the  tek- 
pai  men  tie  their  raft  to  the  steamer  and  sit  down 
to  their  morning  meal.  When  tlie  is  sea  smooth 
tliey  will  not  even  take  the  trotible  of  fastening 
tiieir  craft,  but  drift  with  the  wiiul  and  tide  as 
they  salisfy  t!ie  stomach.  Tlieir  meal  is  simplic- 
ity itself.  It  consists  of  one  Im»w1  of  rice,  one 
tablespoon fnl  of  sauce  resembling  Won'estershire, 
a  bowl  of  ciibbage  boiled  with  a  small  piece  of 


bam,  a  few  minnows  fried  with  spices,  and  some- 
times a  handful  of  raw  onions  or  leeks.  Upon 
this  diet,  which  is  almost  vegetarian,  or  in  which 
animal  footl  is  used  as  a  flavor»  these  men  thrive 
and  perform  their  hard  labon 

When  you  are  once  into  the  tek-pai  anrl  have 
started  you  realize  tlrat  the  work  is  not  so  easy 
a  mode  of  transportation  as  it  looks  from  the  deck 
of  the  steamsliip. 

You  can  hear  the  breath  of  the  men  growing 
quicker  and  quicker  as  the  boat  proceeds,  and  can 
see  every  muscle  in  the  bronze  figures  ahead  of 
you  expand  and  contract  like  those  of  a  trained 
athlete.  Ere  half  a  mile  is  passed  tlie  perspira* 
tion  rolls  down  their  bodies  from  head  to  foot, 
and  in  hot  weather  tlie  oil  of  the  skin  follows  the 
example  of  the  water.  You  understand  then 
why  they  are  so  spare  and  devoid  of  fat.  The 
tremendous  exertion  and  the  hot  tropical  sun 
simply  melt  out  every  particle  of  fat  witliin 
them. 

If  the  weather  is  good  and  no  sea  is  running 
you  steer  for  some  narrow  inlet.  Entering  this, 
you  are  soon  in  the  lagoon  or  ba5'  within  the 
beach.  Here  you  see  other  types  of  tek-pais, 
each  as  interesting  as  your  own.  There  is  a  fish- 
ing  tek-[mi,  which  is  either  square  or  rectanguhir 
in  outline,  on  uliich  there  is  a  seat,  a  id  some- 
times a  tub  of  salt  water  in  wliich  to  keep  alivo 
tlie  fish  that  are  caught.  On  it  will  'he  fisher- 
men and  his  boys,  laughing  and  hatting,  happy 
as  lords,  although  in  all  probabtlity  the  poor  little 
craft,  worth  scarcely  a  dollar  in  our  money,  is  their 
sole  proi>erty  on  this  earth.  Further  on  you  pass  a 
freight  tek-jmi,  long  and  narrow,  on  which  is  car- 
ried the  merchandise  from  the  seaboard  up  into 
the  interior  of  the  island.  Some  are  so  large  as 
to  enable  the  owner  to  have  a  little  cabin  on  the 
after  portion  of  the  vessel.  They  are  wonderfully 
well  adapted  for  the  business.  The  heaviest  ones, 
when  fully  hiden,  do  not  draw  more  than  eight 
inches  of  water,  while  the  lighter  and  smaller 
ones  do  not  take  up  more  than  three. 

They  are  close  rivu].-?  to  the  Mississippi  steam- 
boat, whose  draught  was  so  light  that  it  could 
run  over  a  meadow  after  a  heavy  dew. 

Then  there  are  farmers*  tek-pais,  on  which  they 
bring  down  vegetables  jind  firewood,  and  above 
ali  the  oniniprcgent  pig  to  sell  to  the  Ijshermeii 
and  laborers  of  the  seaport. 

If  you  keep  your  eyes  open  yon  will  soon  seb 
that  tlie  Mongolian  sailor  is  as  superstitions  as  his 
European  ccdleague.  3Iany  of  them  wear  around 
the  neck  a  taljsman  similar  to  the  scapular  worn 
by  Italians.  Others  have  fastened  upon  their  tek- 
pai  a  '*  joss  card,"  which  is  a  drawing  made  by  a 
priest  and  blessed  by  hinu  and  which  insuros  good 
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luck.  While  still  others  will  have  ensconced  in  a 
box,  securely  fastened  to  the  bamboos  of  the  ves- 
sel, a  little  image  of  the  favorite  deity  of  their 
tribe,  town  or  guild. 

As  a  class  the  tek-pai  men  are  very  honest  and 
brave.     If  they  do  yield  to  temptation  they  be- 


come ferocious  pirates  and  look  with  profoand 
scorn  upon  ordinary  thieves  and  criminals.  They 
make  good  sailors  and  furnish  every  year  num- 
bei's  of  first-class  hands  to  the  fleets  of  steamers 
and  sailing  vessels,  junks  and  lighters,  which 
move  the  vast  commerce  of  the  China  coast 


LATE    LOVE. 

B  Y     A  N  N  I  E     L.    M  U  Z  Z  E  Y. 


DOUBT. 


*Tis  late,  dear  heart,  His  late ; 

Eiistward  the  sky  is  dark. 
The  way.  it  leadeth  straight — 
Straight  down  to  death's  low  gate, 
"Where  Love's  sweet  ardor  dies. 

For  us  the  morning  lark 
With  song  no  more  will  rise 
To  tender,  rose-gray  skies  : 
For  as  no  summer  noon 

In  golden  calm  will  wait, 
For  lis  full  soon,  full  soon 
ITie  waning,  spectral  moon. 

Oh,  sad,  oh,  desolate. 

To  love  so  late,  so  late ! 


CEBTAINTT. 

Sweetheart,  it  is  not  late  '. 

Mom,  noon  and  night  are  one. 
Love,  godlike,  doth  create 
And  hold  immortal  state. 
Love  knows  nor  time  nor  si^ace, 

Nor  rise  nor  set  of  sun. 
Love  runs  no  halting  race, 
Kor  backward  turns  his  face 
To  count  the  years  gone  by. 

Of  days  he  keeps  no  date, 
From  death  ho  does  not  fly, 
His  ardors  never  die. 

Oh,  Love,'our  lord,  our  fate, 

He  knows  nor  soon  nor  late. 


SECRETIVENESS. 

By  Julia  Ditto  Younc;. 


They  say  that  women  straight  must  tell 

Their  dearest  secrets,  though  they  try 
To  guard  them  most  securely.     Well. 

lliat's  soon  disposed  of.     'Tis  a  lie ! 
The  Spartan  boy  who  felt  the  fox 
.    Tear  half  his  bosom's  flesh  away 
And  spoke  not,  is  like  one  who  rocks 
And  hushes  what  she  fain  would  say. 


There  lived  but  one  such  boy;  there  dwell 

Ui)on  this  earth  a  legion  vast 
Of  silent  ones  who  bear  a  hell 

About  them  to  the  very  last, 
And  still  are  wordless,  since  their  speech 

Might  kindle  jealousy  or  doubt, 
And  stern  control  their  muscles  teach, 

Lest  any  find  their  secret  out 


Sometimes  upon  a  merry  room 

Black  tidings  suddenly  will  smite : 
**A  distant  friend — you  scarce  know  whom 

I  mean— has  shot  himself  to-night!" 
And  she  who  loves  the  dead  man  slips 

Her  word  in,  with  a  heart  like  ice. 
And  yet  with  firm  and  steady  lips : 

*' How  sad!    I've  met  him  once  or  twice!*' 
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DOCTOE,  I  WANT  TO   GET  BCALPED/ 


THE    LOST    SCALP. 


liv  GKkTRt  in:  F.  Lynch. 


They  were  all  men  with  expcriencee,  and  hud 
met  together  over  the  dinner  t:tljlo  to  eat,  drink 
and  while  away  a  few  liour^  of  their  busy  lives  with 
song  and  story.  Most  of  them,  at  some  time  in 
their  lives,  had  been  in  the  West  either  m  trav- 
elers or  prospectors,  and  eo  tlie  etory  that  i>r. 
Chalmers  told  touched  a  responsive  chord,  deal- 
ing  as  it  did  with  AVosteni  adventure  and  the 
devil-may-care  life  of  the  plaing, 

**  When  I  left  college/'  he  began,  toying  with 
his  wine  glass,  "I  Imd  an  idea,  which  I  find  is 
ftliared  by  most  elated  graduates,  that  the  East 
wa8n*t  big  enough.  I  must  go  where  I  could  ex- 
pand, as  the  saying  is — grow  up  with  the  country  ; 
so,  of  course,  I  turned  niv  back  on  civilization  and 
the  'effete'  Etist,  aud  started  for  the  hiud  of  ad- 
venture and  probable  gold,  I  hadn't  any  capital 
but  time,  an  average  amount  of  medical  skill  and 
a  little  more  thau  the  average  student's  knowl- 
edge of  surgery.  I  met  tiio  usual  fate  of  the 
Western  adventurer,  struck  bad  luck,  went  from 
good  to  bad  and  from  bad  to  worse,  until  I  finally 
came  to  a  standstill,  with  even  my  pluck  goue,  at 
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one  of  tho  meanest,  lowest  little  mining  towns 
that  the  West  afforded  ten  or  lifteen  years  ago — 
and  you  all  kuow  what  that  means  without 
fui'tlier  description. 

^' I  stuck  out  iny  shingle,  and  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  I  at  hvst  found  the  opportuuity  that  1 
had  been  chasing  for  so  many  months*  I  did  not 
have  much  use  for  pills  and  powders  and  all  the 
other  paraphernalia  of  the  ordinary  physician. 
The  miners  aud  the  cowboys  knew  little  about 
any  medicine  except  whisky^  and  cared  less.  l?ut 
my  surgical  knowledge  stood  me  in  good  stead. 
Hardly  a  night  passed  but  I  was  called  out  to 
take  charge  of  some  ono  wlio  had  had  a  quarrel 
and  gotten  the  worst  of  it,  I  became  as  expert 
putting  iu  stitcbcs  as  a  woman  gets  makiug 
clothes.  They  were  all  generous  fellows.  If  they 
had  money  I  was  paid  twice  over.  If  they  had 
none  some  ono  else  who  had  wa««  forced  to  pay  my 
bill,  or  else  furnish  an  unwilling  case  for  my  sur- 
gical skill.  I  made  my  little  pile  there,  and  was 
just  on  the  point  of  breaking  away  from  the  rough, 
distasteful  life,  which  is  iateresting  only  in  story. 
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coming  back  to  my  Eastern  homo  aud  using  the 
capital  I  had  acquired  to  start  a  practice,  when  I 
was  an  unwilling  participant  in  one  of  the 
strangest  adventures  that  befell  me  during  my 
life  in  that  locality,  where  surprising  adventures 
are  the  rule  aud  monotony  the  exception. 

''  Lute  one  afternoon  my  oflfice  door  was  thrown 
violently  open  and  a  young  man  strode  in.  I 
call  it  'office/ although  the  room  in  question,  the 
only  one  the  shanty  contained,  answered  equally 
well  for  bedroom,  office  and  living  room.  The 
young  man  was  dressed  in  the  style  of  the  plains 
— buckskin  trousers,  long  boots,  slouch  hat  and 
flannel  shirt,  with  pistol  and  knife  as  accompani- 
ments. It  was  so  long  since  a  knock  at  the  door 
had  been  tendered  by  a  newcomer  that  I  didn't 
notice  the  omission.  You  can't  tell  from  a  man's 
appearance  on  the  plains  what  his  social  status 
may  be  ;  you  have  got  to  wait  and  hear  him  talk 
— that  is  unfailing.  I  waited,  and  soon  found 
that,  notwithstanding  his  rough  exterior  and  the 
reckless  manner  of  his  entrance,  he  was  a  gentle- 
man, as  we  use  the  term. 

**  He  had  a  peculiarly  gentle,  well-modulated 
voice,  which  was  entirely  incongruous  with  his  ap- 
})eariince,  and  you  can  imagine  my  surprise  when 
he  said,  with  a  slow  drawl,  and  not  a  suspicion  in 
his  manner  that  showed  he  was  aware  of  making 
an  unusual  request  :  *  Doctor,  I  want  to  get 
scalped.' 

"Naturally  I  concluded  he  had  been  drinking. 
As  that  was  the  normal  condition  of  about  three- 
quarters  of  the  inhabitants  where  I  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  dwell,  my  conclusion  was  a  fitting  one. 

*''^0h,  I'm  not  drunk,' he  said,  impatiently,  as 
if  reading  my  thought.  Tm  not  drunk,  and  Fm 
not  ciiazy,  and  I've  not  been  betting;  but  I'm 
going  to  be  scalped,  and  you've  got  to  do  it.,  I 
don't  see  any  other  way  out  of  my  trouble.' 

**  I  resented  the  masterful  tone  of  his  remark  ; 
but  his  weapons  looked  aggressive,  and  a  pistol 
and  hunting  knife  in  the  hands  of  a  reckless  man 
are  not  playthings,  so  I  concluded  to  treat  the 
matter  as  a  joke.  I  soon  found  it  was  a  very  se- 
rious joke,  even  in  that  land  of  serious  jokes, 
lie  had  come  to  get  scalped,  and  scalped  he  was. 
That  was  one  of  the  neatest  operations  I  ever  per- 
formed. I  am  proud  of  it  even  now,  and  can  say 
without  egotism  that  a  Piute  brave  on  the  war 
path  could  not  have  done  it  neater,  and  my  victim 
to-day  is  as  hale  and  hearty  a  man  as  any  of  yon." 

Of  course  at  this  pause  there  were  number- 
loss  questions ;  but  with  a  smile  the  doctor  waved 
his  baud  to  enjoin  silence,  took  a  swallow  of  wine 
and  continued. 

''After  I  had  requested  an  explanation  the 
young  hmn  hesitated  a  niomeut,  and  then  said  : 


" '  Oh,  I  see,  doctor,  you  are  one  of  those  cau- 
tious individuals  who  want  a  reason  for  every- 
thing. I  can't  blame  you  in  the  least.  I  sup- 
pose I  should  if  the  cases  were  reversed  and  I  sat 
in  the  chair  of  the  inquisitor;  but  you  must 
promise  never  to  betray  me.'  Of  course  I  prom- 
ised, for  my  curiosity  was  in  such  a  rampant  state 
that  I  was  willing  to  promise  anything,  and  I 
shouldn't  tell  the  story  now  if  there  was  any 
chance  of  your  ever  meeting  the  hero  of  my  little 
tale.  When  yon  hear  what  he  told  me  I  think 
-you  will  agree  that  I  couldn't  do  less  than  help 
the  poor  fellow  out  of  a  very  tight  place. 

"The  beginning  of  his  story  closely  resembled 
my  own.  After  he  left  college  he  caught  the 
Western  fever,  and  induced  his  father,  who  was 
a  man  of  wealth,  to  furnish  him  the  funds  to 
come  West,  buy  a  ranch  and  make  a  start  in  life 
for  himself.  He  was  an  only  child,  and  his  father 
a  widower.  The  parting  was  hard,  but  the  old 
gentleman  had  a  great  idea  of  his  son's  ability,  and 
wanted  him  to  astonish  the  world.  He  had  not 
been  a  college  man  himself,  and  attributed  any 
little  vagaries  he  detected  to  the  'varsity  mode  of 
instruction.'  He  fitted  him  out,  gave  him  his 
blessing,  and  told  him  when  he  got  tired  of  it  to 
come  back  and  there  would  always  be  a  place  for 
him  in  the  office  and  in  the  home.  The  young 
man  acknowledged  that  it  was  selfish  to  leave  his 
father,  but  ho  couldn't  bear  the  idea  of  shutting 
himself  in.  He  wanted  air,  and  a  good  deal  of  it; 
so  he  quieted  his  scruples,  took  the  money  his 
father  gave  him  and  hurried  West.  In  a  little 
while  ho  had  run  through  every  cent  of  it.  How 
it  went  he  could  not  tell.  It  was  a  small  fortune, 
and  in  a  few  months  he  had  nothing  but  the  re- 
membrance of  reckless  hours.  He  had  nothing  to 
do,  nowhere  to  go,  and  so  he  wrote  back  for  more. 
I  have  forgotten  what  story  he  told — something 
about  the  terrible  expense  of  travel,  about  being 
cheated  by  sharpers,  and  a  lot  more.  His  father 
knew  as  little  about  the  West  as  he  did  about 
Teheran,  and  any  sort  of  a  story  Avould  do.  In  a 
little  while  he  received  the  money.  That  went 
the  same  way,  only  he  had  learned  to  spend  it 
quicker,  so  it  only  lasted  about  half  the  time. 
He  wrote  again  without  any  thought  but  that  the 
supply  from  which  he  was  drawing  was  inexluuiit- 
ible,  and  the  only  thing  necessary  was  to  formn- 
late  a  plausible  story.  But  he  had  uiiscaloulmtod. 
The  old  gentleman's  eyes  seemed  to  be  opened  a 
little  to  his  son's  extravagance,  and  it  was  a  biifcnr 
lesson  to  him.  He  wrote  him  page  after  page  of 
fatherly  reproof,  and  ended  by  sending  him. the 
money,  with  the  solemn  statement  that  it  would 
be  the  last.  Tire  old  gentleman  never  told^^lb 
—even  a  white  one — and  the  young  man  afipre* 
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elated  tlie  fact  that  wlitit  he  had  written  was  to 
be.  The  letter  wiis  quite  pathetic  and  touched 
him  deeply.  He  realized  in  hh  careless  way  that 
ho  had  done  wrong,  and  nrride  all  sorta  of  good 
resolutiona.  I  can  uuderstand  how  it  touched 
liim,  for  I  read  it.  Uc  had  preserved  that,  with 
one  or  two  more,  in  case  I  wanted  proof  of  his 
strange  story,  I  bolieved  ]jini  when  lie  said  that 
he  never  intended  to  hurt  his  futber  3  feelings. 
What  he  had  done  he  had  done  through  reckless- 
ness and  a  too-easy  yielding  to  the  tcmptiitious  of 
youth.  Well,  his  good  resohitions  nielled  over 
night,  lie  soon  went  back  to  the  okl  life,  the 
only  difference  being  that  he  had  grown  more 
cautiotis  and  the  money  went  slower.  He  had 
his  fun,  but  it  wiisn't  quite  so  fast  or  so  furious* 
IIt>\vuver,  the  end  came  before  long,  and  he  saw 
that  he  had  got  to  stop.  He  would  have  been  all 
right  even  then  ;  he  had  still  enough  to  got  back 
home  and  be  a  prodigal  son  ;  but  he  fell  in  with  a 
lot  of  fellows  one  night,  and  there  was  a  little 
game,  and  before  morning  he  was  ]iennile88.  He 
livjd  on  husks  for  awhile,  but  they  did  not  agree 
with  him  ;  then  he  tried  hard  work,  but  that 
agreed  still  less.  He  had  had  enough  of  it  all. 
Ho  wituted  to  go  home  and  be  respectable^  but  he 
couldn't  do  even  that.  All  this  time  he  was  re- 
ceiving letters  from  his  father,  praying  him  to 
live  right  and  take  care  of  his  money — the  UKunl 
home  sontimenta  which  only  made  nmtters  worse, 
for  he  didn't  dare  write  back  and  tell  the  truth. 

**One  afternoon  lie  and  a  chum  of  hie,  wlio 
had  stuck  to  liirn  thrnugh  good  and  ill  fortune, 
borrowed  some  horses  and  started  across  the 
plains  to  visit  some  distant  mines  where  they 
heard  there  was  work  to  do — they  had  reached 
that  limit.  When  night  came  they  camped  out, 
and  auHised  themselves  hy  eriioking  and  cursing 
their  bad  luck.  They  were  surprised  there  by  a 
few  Indians,  who  were  scared  off  at  the  first  pistol 
shot.  This  furnished  them  with  an  idea,  how- 
ever, that  was  better  than  their  origimil  plan. 
After  talking  over  the  affair,  they  hit  on  a  ]dan, 
and  came  back  to  Lonely  Alley,  the  town  they 
hud  just  left,  tL>  carry  it  out.  Between  them  they 
composed  a  letter  which  would  have  done  credit 
to  a  war  correspondeut  of  Cnstcr*s  famous  cam- 
paign. The  letter  was  written  to  his  father.  It 
detailed  in  the  most  heartrending  manner  that 
midnight  encounter  with  the  redijkins  ;  told  how 
he  and  Lee  bad  been  ambuscaded  by  them,  their 
money  and  clothes  stolen  ;  how  lie  had  been 
scalped  and  lefl  for  dead  by  a  swarm  of  savages  ; 
that  after  awhile  Lee,  fortnnatoly,  escaped  on  one 
of  the  horses,  and  returned  to  rescue  him  from 
exhaustion  brought  on  by  loss  of  blood  and  ex- 
posure*    It  VTM  qvite  the  most  exciting  tale  of 


Indian  adventure  that  I  had  ever  heard.  After 
describing  his  troubles  he  begged  \m  father  to 
send  him  money  to  come  homo  and  die. 

*'The  letter  he  received  in  reply  was  in  accord- 
ance with  his  father's  character*  He  sent  liim 
tlie  money  not  only  for  his  own  return,  but  also 
for  that  of  Lee's,  requesting  that  lie  bring  him 
back  with  him,  so  that  he  could  thank  him  in  per* 
son  and  perhaps  do  something  substantial  for 
him.  He  spoke  of  the  lost  scalp  a  number  of 
times — in  fact,  he  seemed  quite  curious  to  aco 
how  a  person  could  get  along  without  one,  and 
wo;uid  up  with  pages  of  fatherly  affection,  with 
hopes  and  plans  for  their  common  future,  in 
which  Lee  figured  prominently.  It  wiis  a  fine 
example  of  paternal  love.  You  could  see  he 
didn't  feel  worried  about  lua  son's  dying.  He 
seemed  to  consider  that  just  despondency,  bnfc 
he  did^phice  the  most  implicit  reliance  in  the 
story  of  the  lost  scalp. 

"There  was  some  guod  left  in  the  young  man, 
notwithstanding  his  ryugh  life  and  deceptions. 
He  loved  his  father,  and  he  simply  could  not  go 
back  to  him  and  destroy  all  faith  that  the  old  gen- 
tleman had  in  his  word.  He  had  told  the  lie  about 
the  scalp  in  order  to  make  his  story  more  lifelike 
and  to  help  himself  out  of  a  bad  place  ;  and  now 
he  was  determined  to  stand  by  it  and  really  get 
scalped,  to  carry  out  his  de.'?ign  and  save  his 
father  from  further  distrust.  So  he  had  come 
to  me  to  have  the  operation  performed. 

"*If  I  go  back  to  him  well  and  strong/  he 
said,  while  his  voice  trentbled,  *  he'll  know  tluit 
IVe  been  telling  lies  all  along  ;  that  all  the  letters 
I  wrote  him  were  false  ;  that  the  few  faint  sus- 
picions he  has  had  of  my  wild  life  and  extrava- 
gance fall  far  short  of  the  reality.  It  will  slfuply 
break  liis  heart.  15ut  he  can't  refuse  to  accept 
the  evidence  of  his  own  eyes.  Seeing  is  belief - 
ing,  you  know.  If  I  go  back  to  him  without 
my  sctilp  he*ll  just  have  to  take  my  word,  and 
my  previous  letters  will  stand.  Fve  got  Lee,  too, 
to  corroborate  everything,  and  I  can  begin  all 
over  again  and  feel  that  I'm  a  man  once  more. 
I  think  lt»ging  my  seal p  will  make  amends  for  a 
good  deal  of  the  patit.' 

*'  I  couldn't  gainsay  that — in  fact,  I  didn't  try. 
I  got  out  my  instruments,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
it  was  all  over.  It  isn^t  at  atl  a  difllcult  opera- 
tion. Care  is  all  that  is  required  for  one  whu 
knows  how  to  wield  the  knife.  He  was  very  brave, 
didn't  utter  a  moan,  and  in  a  few  days,  affcir 
obeying  my  directions  with  a  docility  which  eui- 
prised  me  and  augured  well  for  his  future,  he  and 
Lee  returned  to  his  Eastern  home,  ]nijcedi ug  tne 
by  a  few  months/* 

**  Did  you  ever  hear  of  him  again,  doctor  ?^ 
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"Twice  only.  Ho  wrote  me  ahortly  after  lie 
returned  tliat  he  liail  settled  doAvn  to  respecta- 
bility, and  that  it  was  not  so  distasteful  as  it  ai>- 
peared  from  a  distance.  Lee,  however,  liad  dis- 
appeared, lie  couldn't  stand  tlje  strain,  and  had 
gone  back  to  the  West  witli  a  new  outfit  and 
pleiTty  of  money  from  the  grateful  fatlien  And 
once  I  received  a  paper  and  letter^ — the  paper  an- 


nouncing my  hero's  approaching  marria^o 
beautiful  and  wealthy  woman  whom,  in  tl 
ter,  ho  said  he  Imd  won  as  Othello  did  Desdei 
with  his  *Kti{inge  tales.*  Since  then  I  liave 
nothing,  but  the  sequel  isn't  hard  to  guess, 
don't  write  our  friends  of  respectability  au< 
citizenship  and  able  financiering,  etc.  Th 
the  French  say,  goea  of  itadf.'' 


15^ 
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By  Captain  II.  D.  Smith.  United  States  Revenue  Cutter  Service. 


i^^Vjf^f^^^  VER  the  customhouses  of 
the  Unitcil  States  floats 
an  ensign  hearing  six- 
teen perpendicular 
stripes,  with  the  na- 
tional coat  of  arms  em- 
blazoned in  blue  on  a 
white  fiehl,  a  handsome 
and  symmetrical  banner 
that  lacks  bnt  a  few  years  of 
celebrating  its  one  hundredtli 
birthday.  In  point  of  antiquity 
this  flag  can  claim  preceilencu 
over  the  meteor  symbol  of  Great 
Britain  cstahliabed  in  1801  ;  Llio 
present  flag  of  Portugal  estab- 
lished in  1830  ;  the  flag  of  the 
Empiro  of  Germany  adopted  in  1870  ;  the  Italian 
tricolor  established  in  1848  ;  the  Swedish-Norwe- 
gian ensign  ;  the  recent  flags  of  the  old  Empires 
of  China  and  Japati,  and  Iho  Republic  of  Brazil. 
Tiie  flag  has  a  history,  and  an  eventful  one; 
the  deeds  achieved  under  its  rustling  folds  hav- 
ing been  chronicled  from  Maine  to  Texas,  and 
from  the  gleaming  portals  of  the  Golden  Gate  to 
iho  barren,  forbidding  shores  of  the  mysterious 
Arctic, 

The  perpendicular  stripes  and  [in re  wliite  union, 
with  pennant  to  correspond,  wt»re  Bpeciully  de- 
BJgned  for  the  purpose  of  (listingnishing  revenue 


tr.  8.  RBYENUE 
PBNNAWT. 


cutters  from  all  other  types  of  government 
erg.     The    em  blazonry   embracing    the    coj 
arms    of   the   United    States   was    sanctioned 
Congress,  March  *2d,  17'J0,  and   tlignilied 
President  of  the  United  States' approval  oi 
same  day.     Clot  tied  with  special  powers  ej 
ing  over  four  marine  leagues  from  the  coaskj 
witli  a  penalty  of  one  hundred  dollara  for  \\ 
and  display  by  those  unauthorized  to  act 
ita  stripes;    empowered   to  enforce  itg  deml 
through   the  convincing  arguments   of  powi 
followed   by  shot  or  sliell,   should  occasioi 
mand,  this  flag  with  the  thirteen  stars 
teen  stripes  was  created,  not  for  tlie  par] 
designating  locations   of    custom houseSi 
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Barona  woro  iiauallj  created  on  a  battlefield, 
when  the  candidate  presented  liis  pennant  to  the 
king  or  general,  who  cut  ofif  the  train  of  it,  and 
thus  nuvking  it  sqiiaic,  returned  it  to  him  as  the 
symbol  of  bia  increased  rank.  From  these  cus- 
toms may  be  traced  the  coach  whip  and  broad 
fiennauis  worn  by  commanding  oniccra  of  Bhi])8, 
and  of  commodores,  ami  the  square  tlags  of  the 
admirals  of  our  own  and  foreign  navies. 

When  Vail  Tromp,  the  Dutch  admiral,  hoisted 
a  broom  at  his  masthead,  to  indicate  his  intention 
to  sweep  tlio  English  from  tho  sea,  the  Englisli 
aumiral  hoisLed  a  liorsewhip,  indicating  )iis  in- 
tention to  chaatise  the  insolent  Dutdiman.  Ever 
Rince  that  timo  the  narrow  or  coacli-wbip  pen- 
nant, symbolisiing  the  original  horsewhip,  haa 
been  the  distinctive  mark  of  a  vessel  of  war, 
adopted  by  all  nations.  Tbia  pennant  is  not  re* 
garded  as  an  emblem  of  rank,  but  as  significant 


'^i^ 


>tc- 


WHALING   STATION,  POINT   BABROW. 


emphasize  the  cliaractev  an«l  d titles  of  the 
Treasury  cniiser. 

History  in  general  has  failed  to  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  symbols,  which  have  given 
ascendeticy  to  party*  and  led  armies  to  vic- 
tory with  more  certainty  and  dispatch  timn 
all  tlie  combination  of  tactics  and  tlie  most 
disinterested  Tulon  The  revenue  cutter 
ensign  forma  no  exception  to  the  general 
indiiTorence  concerning  national  banners. 
Its  special  features  and  character  have 
been  obscured  from  the  use  made  of  its 
pcrpendicuhir  stripes  on  shore,  until  tlio 
colors,  that  should  have  been  maintained 
as  the  cutter  emblem  of  authority,  have  be- 
come indistinct  andjshadowy  under  the  np- 
pellation  of  ''cuatoma  or  revenue  flag/'' 


^_ 


I 


—.^ 


^^r 
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of  command,  and  that  the  vessel  is  of  a  public 
character. 

The  Continental  frigate  Alliance  was  sold  at 
Philadelphia,  June  3d,  1785,  leaving  the  United 
States  absolutely  without  a  national  vessel  of  any 
description.  In  the  spring  and  summer  of  1791 
ten  little  revenue  cutters  were  launched,  bearing 
the  stars  and  stripes  and  pennant  correspond- 
ing, forming  the  only  armed  vessels  controlled  by 
the  government.  As  a  means  of'conveyance  and 
communication  along  the  then  unfrequented 
coast  line  the  cutters  were  frequently  brought  into 
rrquisition  by  the  highest  dignitaries  of  the  land, 
preferring  a  trip  by  sea  to  the  delays  common  to 
lumbering  coaches  and  jolting  post  roads. 

President  Washington,  on  one  occasion,  em- 
barked on  the  cutter  Virginia,  commanded  by 
tho  brave  Richard  Taylor,  who,  in  return  for  the 
valor  exhibited  in  many  an  encounter  with  the 
enemy  dnring  the  Revohitionary  struggle,  had 
been  personally  selected  and  commissioned  by  the 
President  for  the  revenue  cutter  service.  Em- 
barking at  Norfolk,  tho  President,  amid  the 
cheers  of  the  populace,  acknowledged  the  honors 
paid  him  both  afloat  and  ashore,  while  the  cutter, 
looking  her  best,  swept  onward,  bearing  the  dis- 
tinpfuished  chieftain  to  his  mansion  at  Mount 
Vernon. 

On  another  occasion  the  cutter  Active  sailed 
from  Washington  for  New  York,  having  on 
board  George  Clinton,  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States.  On  the  29th  of  June,  1807,  at 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  abreast  of 
tlio  Capes  of  Virginia,  a  squadron  of  British  men- 
of-wfir,  under  command  of  Commodore  Douglass, 
lying  at  anchor,  was  sighted.  The  ensign  and 
pennant  of  the  cutter  was  plainly  visible,  but  the 
fa^t  did  not  deter  a  shot  being  fired  from  the 
flai^sliip,  followed  by  the  manning  of  a  large 
l)ar<ro.  mounting  in  its  bows  a  swivel.  The  boat 
]Millrd  rapidly  toward  the  cutter,  and  requesting 
the  Vice  President  to  step  below,  the  commander 
of  tho  vlr/zrg  cleared  for  action.  As  tlie  smoke 
from  the  light  guns  drifted  away  it  revealed  the 
boat's  crew  in  disorder,  who  contented  themselves 
with  discharging  tlie  contents  of  the  swivel.  A 
few  shots  followed  from  the  nearest  man-of-war, 
but  with  a  freshening  breeze  the  cutter  continued 
her  course,  escaping  all  damage. 

On  July  10th,  1707,  the  frigate  United  States 
was  launched,  marking  the  foundation  proper  of 
the  United  States  Navy,  and  rendered  necessary 
by  tlie  tiireatened  war  cloud  with  France.  The 
force  afloat  was  rapidly  augmented,  embracing 
several  revenue  cutters,  all  sailing  under  the  en- 
sign and  pennant  of  the  United  States. 

This  continued  until  1799,  giving  rise  to  much 


complaint  and  confusion  amongst  merchantmen, 
who  found  it  impossible  to  distingnish  between 
the  light-armed  cruisera  of  the  Davy  and  vessels 
of  similar  proportions  and  appearance  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Treasury  Department.  As 
cutters  are  empowered  by  law  to  fire  on  vessels 
refusing  or  neglecting  to  stop  or  heave  to,  Con- 
gress, to  solve  the  growing  difl&culty,  passed  an 
act,  March  2d,  1799,  authorizing  revenue  cut- 
ters to  be  distinguished  from  all  other  vessels  by 
a  special  ensign  and  pennant.  The  President 
authorized,  and  Secretary  Wolcott  designed^  "an 
ensign  and  pennant,  consisting  of  sixteen  per- 
pendicular stripes,  alternate  red  and  white,  the 
union  of  the  ensign  to  be  the  arms  of  tho  United 
States,  in  dark  bine  on  a  white  field,"  and  from 
that  day  the  ensign  has  never  undergone  a  change. 
The  stripes  represent  the  number  of  States  admit- 
ted to  the  Union  when  the  flag  was  adopted.  In 
1871  thirteen  stars  on  a  white  field  were  substituted. 
for  the  eagle  in  the  union  of  the  pennant. 

On  August  Ist,  1799,  Secretary  Woloott  issued. 
his  instructions  to  the  commanding  officers  of 
tlie  several  cutters  to  replace  tho  stars  and  stripes 
with  the  newly  devised  flag,  and  from  tho  mast- 
head of  the  Baltimore  cutter  Active  the  ensign 
of  the  service  was  first  displayed.  This  vessel 
was  commanded  by  David  Porter,  grandfather  to 
the  late  admiral,  'an  old  veteran  of  the  Conti- 
nental Navy,  who  loved  a  fight  as  some  men  love  a 
feast,  and  to  whom  the  sight  of  a  sail  at  any 
time,  which  presented  the  hopes  of  an  enemy, 
gave  his  blood  and  spirits  a  glow  of  delight. 

Anticipating  the  law  of  Congress  passed  in  the 
following  March,  Captain  Porter  had  utilized  an 
American  ensign,  transferred  the  stripes,  re- 
placed the  blue  with  a  white  union,  and  painted 
on  the  coat  of  arms. 

The  supply  of  bunting  was  limited,  the  mate- 
rial being  only  obtainable  from  En;:land,  and  in 
some  instances  Secretary  Wolcott's  order  was 
carried  out  by  utilizing  strips  of  red  and  white 
cloth  with  cotton  for  unions. 

The  first  reliable  bunting  made  in  this  country 
emanated  from  the  United  States  Bunting  Com- 
pany at  Lowell,  Mass.,  in  Avhich  the  late  Hon. 
Benjamin  F.  Butler  had  an  interest.  On  the 
2l8t  of  February,  18CG,  Mr.  D.  W.  C.  Farrington, 
agent  of  the  company,  presented  to  the  officers 
of  the  United  States  Senate  a  flag  manufactured 
by  his  company.  It  is  believed  to  have  been  the 
first  real  American  flag  ever  raised  over  the  Capitol 
of  the  United  States. 

A  young  friend  of  General  Butler's,  in  the 
woolen  business,  acting  upon  a  suggestion  from 
the  shrewd  lawyer,  went  to.  England,  obtained 
employment  in  a  bunting  factory,  remaining  six 
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niouthSy  tluriiig  wliicU  time,  b}^  his  superior  iri- 
telligencej  he  ha<!  mustered  all  Uie  secrets  of  the 
hnainess,  Obtaininj^  a  reconiniondation  and  his 
discharge,  tbo  yonrig  nmri  went  to  a  liotel,  shaTed, 
donned  a  dress  suit,  and  sent  an  invitation  to  his 
lato  employer  to  dine  with  him — stating  he  was 
an  American,  and  lonesome.  After  dinner  the 
manufacturer  askeJ  :  **\\ovf  long  liave  you  been 
in  tliia  conn  try  Y^ 

"About  six  montlis." 

•*  Have  yon  traveled  far  ?'' 

**  No  ;  I  have  been  here  all  tbo  time/' 

*MVby  didn't  yon  make  yourself  known  ?" 

*'  Yon  liave  seen  me  every  day." 

Tlje  Englishtnan  looked  his  snrpriae,  and  for  a 
ro[ily  the  American  laid  bis  recommendation  be- 
fotc  liim* 

*'  Yon  came  over  here  to  learo  how  to  make 
bnntifjg  ?" 

Tlie  young  man  nodded  ;  and  tbna  it  was  the 
manufacture  of  bunting  was  established  at  LowelL 

Vuder  the  cutter  ensign  the  first  prize  from  the 
enemy  was  captured  in  the  War  of  1812,  seven 
days  after  the  declaration  of  war.  It  was  off  the 
Capea  of  Virginia,  and  the  revenue  cutter  Jeffer- 
mn  was  tbo  fortunate  veseel. 

The  cutter  *5f/.rtv'//<7r,  during  the  same  war,  bub- 
tained  a  gallant  engagement  with  a  enperior  force 
of  the  eru>my,  winning  from  tlie  English  leader 
a  letter  expressing  his  admiration  of  the  courage 
displayed  in  defense  of  the  flag,  Tlie  cutter 
Maf^h\  chased  by  two  men-of-war  into  shoal  water, 
hinded  her  battery  and  crew,  keeping  the  enemy 
at  bay  until  hick  of  ammtinitiou  compelled  them 
to  retreat  after  destroying  their  v easel.  At  New- 
port the  flag  waved  over  tbo  cutter  Fi^r/rt«/  when 
she  captured  the  liritish  privateer  Darl^  that  had 
long  been  the  terror  of  the  coasting  merchant- 
njeu. 

Again,  on  the  coast  of  South  Carolina  and 
otijer  points  along  the  Southern  seaboard,  attacks 
from  the  enemy  were  met  by  the  blue  jackets 
serving  under  the  perpendicular  stripes. 

In  chasing  pirates  and  wreckers  along  tbo  keys 
of  the  Floriila  and  Gulf  coasts,  breaking  np  their 
hamiti?,  supprer^ying  the  operations  of  slavers  and 
their  twin  brother,  the  smuggling  fraternity,  the 
cutter  flag  gained  for  its  list  of  achievmenta  well- 
deservecl  honors. 

The  war  with  Mexico  found  eiglit  revenue  cut- 
ters co-operating  with  the  army  and  navy,  win- 
ning from  those  in  authority  fresh  commenda- 
tions for  the  efficiency  displayed. 

From  the  deck  of  the  historic  revenue  cutter 
/farnei  Lane  was  fired  the  first  gun  of  the  Civil 
War  from  the  deck  of  a  loyal  vessel.  It  was  off 
Cliarleston,  on  the  morning  of  April  12tb,  1801. 


Thp  celebrated  order  of  Gencrul  John  A.  Dit;, 
authorizing  **  If  anyone  attempts  to  haul  down 
the  American  flag,  shoot  liim  on  the  spot,"  wm? 
inteiuled  to  cover  the  honor  of  the  revenue  cut- 
ter ensign,  and  the  emergency  calling  for  tliat 
stern  mandate  formed  a  stirring  incident  in  the 
history  of  the  flag. 

The  revenue  cutter  McVhlland^  at  the  ontbreuk 
of  the  Civil  War,  was  stationed  at  New  Orleans, 
commanded  by  Ca|)tain  Johii  G.  Bush  wood ^  a 
Southerner,  Tht  day  that  Georgia  seceded  Gen- 
eral John  A.  Dix  assumed  charge  of  the  Treasury 
portfolio,  and  William  Uemphitl  Jones,  Cliief 
Clerk  in  the  First  Comptroller's  oftice,  was  sent 
to  New  Orleans  to  save,  if  possible,  the  revenue 
cutter  stationed  at  that  port.  Upon  arrival  he 
telegraphed  to  General  Dix  that  Captain  Bn^h- 
wood  positively  refused  in  writing  to  obey  any 
instructions  of  the  department.  In  reply  to  the 
message  General  Dix  left  the  White  House,  wliere 
he  was  staying  temporarily,  went  to  his  room  in 
the  Treasury  Building,  and,  obeying  the  impulse 
of  the  moment,  wrote  the  following  famous  dis- 
patch, addressed  to  Wiiliam  HomphiU  Jones, 
New  Orleans  : 


TAO-flntnJB  OF  OE^rKRAL  DTX'S  FAMOUS  LETTOli. 
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discipline  appropriate  to  a 
Bceno  80  charged  with  treason 
and  the  violation  of  oaths  and 
sacred  obligations,  t]:e  deter- 
mined Scotchman  q  ii  i  o  1 1  y 
8lip]>ed  over  tlie  g{»ng\viiy, 
and,  with  ilie  two  flag*  secur- 
ed to  his  waist,  swam  to  the 
Jow,  shelving  shorea  of  Al- 
giers, a  little  town  opposite 
to  New  Orleans,  nn noticed 
by  anyone  attached  to  the 
Mrdh'tlfttifL  Upon  reaching 
tlie  shore  Hitchie  Bought  iv 
])l;ice  of  ronoealtnent  and 
safety  for  tlio  time  being,  im- 
pelled witli  but  one  deter- 
mination—eventually   to   do- 


<^ 


A  WSALEK  BEKET  B7  ICE. 

The  ilfspafcch  was  copied  by  a  cleric,  and  the 
eopy  st^nt  to  tlie  telegraph  ofTice  ;  tlie  original 
was  tlirown  into  a  drawer  reserved  fnr  tlio  pur- 
pose. The  original  draft,  which,  General  l>ix 
stated,  **  was  written  in  liaste  and  with  a  bad 
pen/'  is  now,  together  with  the  ilai^  that  was 
hauled  down  and  the  State  flag  wlilcli  replaced 
it,  in  the  possession  of  his  Bon,  the  rector  of 
LVinity  Church,  New  York,  The  telegnim  was 
intercepted  and  witlihekl  from  M\\  Jones,  and 
thiiB  the  treason  of  Captain  Bnshwood  was  con- 
Bnm mated,  and  the  flag  of  Louisiana,  a  French 
tricolorcd  ensign,  bearing  in  its  blue  a  circle  com- 
poaed  of  seven  wliite  stars^  was  liokted  at  the 
peak. 

On  board  the  Jfrf'h'Uffftd  was  a  yon ng  Scotcli 
sailor,  an  ordinary  Boaman,  David  Kitchle,  whoFC 
patriotic  heart  throbbed  wltli  indignation  sit  the 
act  of  tieason  he  witnessed  bnt  was  powerless  to 
prevent*  When  the  captain  and  his  sympathizers 
retired  below  to  celebrate  their  devotion  to  the 
State  emblem  that  had  eu]»planttd  the  revenue 
cutter  ensign,  Kitchie  walket]  aft,  possessed  him- 
self of  the  fJishonored  flag  that  had  been  tossed 
contemptuously  aside,  and  hauled  down  the  usurp- 
ing symbol,  leaving  the  revelers  withoutdistinctive 
colors  of  any  description  at  the  main  peak.  Amid 
the  clinking  of  glasses  and  general  relaxation  of 


liver   the  two  flags  into  tho 

J  hands  of  thoec  qualiSed  to 
defend  tho  national  honor. 
It  was  not  until  throe 
moTiths  later  that  the  patri- 
otic sailor  was  enabled  to 
acquit  himself  of  hia  perilous 
Eel f-im posed  task.  On  the 
evening  of  April  '-25th,  UG2, 
when  General  I^enjamin  F. 
Butler,  surrounded  by  his 
staff,  was  issuing  orders  from  his  headquarters, 
iueident  to  the  formal  occu|mtiou  of  the  city  by 
the  Federal  troops,  Ultchie,  in  Ids  faded  and  rag- 
ged blue  uniform,  crowded  tli rough  the  throng 
of  officers  Burroiinding  the  commanding  general, 
simply  stating'^  to  timse  demanding  his  business 
that  he  had  a  message  for  General  Butler, 

Farragnt's  fleet,  with  frowning  broadsides,  waa 
swinging  with  the  tide  before  the  Crescent  City; 
and  inferring  from  his  appearance  that  ho  was  n 
gunboat  sailor  who  had  seen  hard  service,  tho 
soldiers  ushered  the  blue  jacket  into  the  presence 
of  the  general  commanding.  Delivering  into  his 
hands  the  trust  he  had  guarded  so  well,  Ilitchio 
in  modest  language  related  the  particulars  con- 
nected with  the  discolored  bunting,  concluding 
with  a  request  that  he  might  again  be  given  an 
opportuTiity  to  servo  tnider  the  folds  of  his 
adopted  flag.  And  (ieneral  Bntler  determined 
upon  tlie  spot  that  the  sailor's  faithful  ardor  and 
intrepidity  should  be  suitably  rewarded,  Sucli 
examples  of  devotion  and  sentiments  of  patriot- 
ism were  rare  in  those  stormy  days,  when  treason 
stalked  boldly  forth  in  the  council  chambers  of 
the  nation  and  the  highest  oflieiala  were  conspir- 
ing against  tho  government.  The  flags  were  for- 
Avarded  to  Washington,  cnupled  with  a  special 
message  embodying  the  facts,  to  General  Dix,  with. 
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Captain  Ritchie  will  bo  round  ere  long  with  his 
craft  to  lend  ns  a  hand." 

The  wreck  of  the  Citu  of  Columbus  off  Gay 
Ilead  on  that  fateful  January  morning  brought 
the  revenue  cutter  flag  prominently  before  the 
public,  together  with  the  services  of  the  officers, 
recognized  by  Congress  and  the  public  in  a  most 
generous  manner. 

Under  "Winter  Cruising  Orders,"  authorized 
by  President  Van  Biircn  in  1837,  a  prond  distinc- 
tion was  conferred  upon  the  revenue  cntter  en- 
sign-. For  over  half  a  century  the  cruisers  of  the 
Treasury  arm  of  the  service  have  continued  to 
maintain  a  vigilant  patrol  over  the  storm-swept 
stretches  of  the  coast,  touching  a  tender  and  re- 
sponsive chord  in  hundreds  of  households  by  the 
eon. 

Throughout  the  wild  and  boisterous  months 
the  cutter  flag,  from  Maine  to  Hatteras,  main- 
tains an  unceasing  surveillance  of  the  coast : 
and  many  a  thrilling,  soul-stirring  account  of 
battle  with  the  elements — the  terrors  enveloping 
a  lee  shore  ;  the  heroic  dash  to  the  rescue  in  buoy- 
ant, skillfully  managed  boats;  the  heaving  ice- 
bound rollers ;  slippery  wreckage  and  half-frozen 
seamen  snatched  from  the  remorseless  maw  of 
Ihc  treachurous  ocean — is  filed  away  amidst  the 
dusty  labyrinths  of  the  Treasury  Department,  fit- 
tingly bound  in  red  taj^e,  buried  and  forgotten. 

Mid  heavy  winds  and  spiteful  squalls,  writhing 
breakers  booming  ominously  above  the  shriek  of 
the  gale  ;  bewildered  by  cutting  sleet  and  drifting 
snow,  menaced  with  hidden  dangers  increased 
by  the  deepening  gloom  of  the  lowering  storm 
cloud,  the  weary  mariner,  borne  down  by  fatigue 
and  exposure,  welcomes  with  joy  the  gleaming 
perpendicular  stripes  pushing  through  the  mist 
and  obscurity,  a  guarantee  of  aid  and  relief,  a 
vivid  realization  in  the  sailor's  heart  that  ''hope 
is  brightest  when  it  dawns  from  fears." 

On  one  occasion,  on  the  Xew  England  coast,  a 
revenue  cutter  sighted  a  schooner  late  in  the 
afternoon.  She  was  covere»l  wiili  ico,  sails  slit 
and  torn,  rigging  cased  in  ice,  witii  the  tattered 
shreds  of  an  ensign  flying  union  down.  It  was 
English  bunting,  and  an  appeal  for  help.  The 
fcea  was  running  tremendously  high,  with  mercury 
ranging  below  zero  ;  but  the  suiiooner  was  bo.arded 
by  a  rcdiof  party,  and  the  lirst  sight  that  greeted 
the  otlicer  was  tjie  bodies  of  two  poor  fellows 
stretched  on  the  main  hatch,  their  clothing  frozen 
stifif,  eyes  wide  opeiL  and  staring  hideously  into 
the  wintry  sky,  while  their  faces  bore  evidences, 
ill  their  terrible  expressions,  of  the  sufferings 
they  had  snccumbed  to.  It  wtvs  the  valor  of  those 
serving  under  the  cutter  flag  that  conveyed  the 
battered  crafti  to  a  haven  of  safety  and  ministered 


to  the  wants  of  those  who  would  have  perished 
but  for  the  timely  assistance. 

Volumes  filled  with  incidents  of  a  like  charac- 
ter might  bo  written  illustrating  the  operations 
and  value  of  the  flag  afloat  during  the  trying  and 
exacting  period  of  each  year  in  the  history  of  that 
svmbol,  oflicially  termed  "  Winter  Cruising  Or- 
ders." 

Ten  days  after  the  acquisition  of  Alaska  the 
revenue  cutter  flag  was  speeding  toward  those 
distant  shores,  floating  from  the  peak  of  the 
Treasury  cruiser  Lincoln.  It  was  under  the  flag 
of  this  vessel  that  the  government  made  its  first 
attempt  to  obtain  reliable  information  regarding 
the  new  acquisition  of  territory.  But  little  was 
previously  known  concerning  channels,  coast  line 
or  characteristics  of  inhabitants. 

From  that  date  annual  cruises  have  been  made 
to  Alaskan  waters,  a<lding  a  vast  fund  of  informa- 
tion covering  all  subjects  pertaining  to  that  portion 
of  the  world.  In  threading  the  perilous  depths 
of  the  Arctic,  patrolling  the  turbulent  Behring 
Sea  with  its  fogs  and  treacherous  currents,  pro- 
tecting the  fur-seal  interest  and  promoting  the  best 
interests  of  the  brutish  natives,  the  revenue  cut- 
ter flag  has  been  particularly  active  and  pecul- 
iarly favored,  having  escaped  all  dangers  and 
surmounted  every  difficulty.  The  naval  serv- 
ice, through  various  causes,  has  had  exceptional 
bad  luck  in  those  distant,  inhospitable  routes 
with  vessels  bearing  the  letter  S,  viz.,  Suanee, 
Sayinaw,  Saranac  and  Eodgers,  entailing  a  loss  of 
over  $2,000,000. 

The  number  of  whalers  wrecked  in  those  peril- 
ous, unknown  waters  have  averaged  four  per 
year.  During  three  years,  under  the  perpendicular 
stripes,  one  revenue  cutter  rescued  and  brought 
down  to  civilization  over  175  distressed  seamen 
and  miners ;  while  in  another  instance  ICO  res- 
cued seamen  stood  at  one  time  on  the  deck  of  a 
revenue  cutter,  amid  the  indescribable  terrors  of 
an  Arctic  tempest,  their  vessels  having  been 
dashed  to  pieces  amid  the  grinding  ice  and  re- 
sounding breakers  of  that  desolate  and  terrible 
region.  The  value  of  the  revenue  cntter  flag  in 
that  land  of  hopeless,  deadly  waste  and  region  of 
storms  forms  one  of  the  brightest  pages  in  the 
history  of  the  cntter  ensign. 

The  ocean  is  a  battleground,  marked  with  the 
devastation  caused  by  heaven's  fury,  to  withstand 
which  re([uire8  as  high  an  order  of  courage,  as 
great  an  amount  of  skill  and  judgment,  as  ever 
distinguished  the  world's  greatest  leaders.  Hor- 
ace has  well  said  that  *'his  heart  must  needs  have 
been  bound  with  oak  and  triple  brass  who  first 
committed  his  frail  bark  to  the  tempestuous  sea.'' 

This  sentiment  has  peculiar  significance  and 
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tSfSe  "wh^  mm  pared  with  the  discriminations 
existing  between  tho  legishitinii  vuiiohtjafeil  the 
urray  and  navy,  ami  withhehi,  ft3  by  an  iron 
hand,  from  those  buttling  niider  the  fla^  of  the 
revenue  cutter  service.  Occupying  a  diiiil  posi- 
tion aa  a  fighting  elemont  in  time  of  emergency  ; 
to  bo  clothed  with  civil  funcUoiiB  with  the  dis- 
perse meats  of  brittle  clouds ;  to  patrol  by  night 
nnd  day  the  moat  dangerous  length  of  coast  in 
the  height  of  inclement  seasons  ;  to  he  debarred 
from  the  privileges  and  safeguards  accorded  the 
more  powerful  Init  no  more  deserving  arms  of  the 
governmeTit ;   to  respond  in   the  hour  of  emer- 


gency, no  matter  how  great  or  tlie  nature  of  iho 
peril,  without  hope  of  rew^ard  or  protection  for 
wife  or  child — such  is  the  position  of  those  who 
serve  under  and  honor  the  flag  denoting  their 
branch  of  the  government  service. 

The  record  achieved  beneath  its  stripes*  the 
uniform  so  honorably  worn,  the  country  so  faith- 
fnlly  served,  should  care  for  and  protect  those 
who  have  devoteil  not  only  the  best  years  of  their 
life,  but  have  given  health,  strength  and  their 
finest  abilities  in  maintaining  masthead  higli,  in 
fair  weather  or  fonl,  the  integrity  of  the  Unitjd 
♦States  revenue  cutter  ensign. 


EL    RANCHO    DE    LA 

By  Emma 

It  is  a  beautiful  property  of  11  vo  liundred  acres, 
situated  in  Southern  Colorudo. 

Tlu^  Spanish  Pe:ik3»  offering  their  prettiest 
view  tiiirty  miles  distant  to  the  west,  stainl  like 
friendly  sentinels  on  perpetual  gnurd.  Tliere  is 
a  pleasing  sense  of  seourity  in  their  ueighborli- 
nc.-ss,  for  so  illusive  is  tho  atniosphere,  tliey  appear 
quite  close  at  hfind.  Tljcy  might  fipproprintely 
be  called  the  Tearful  Twins,  for  almost  daily  in 
the  summer  lime  they  are  shrouded  at  some  hour 
in  misty  veils,  half  concetiling  and  half  revealing 
Mioir  m:ijegtic  forms.  The  Indian  name  for  them, 
Uuajiitoyas,  h  applicable  to  that  cimracteristic, 
signifying  **  water  all  the  time.''  However  dry 
I  lie  surrnunding  country  may  be,  there  is  always 
rain  on  the  Peaks, 

Still  farther  to  the  west,  in  enchanting  and  re- 
freshing perspective,  tl»e  main  range  of  the  snow* 
chid  .Sierra  Mad  re  extends.  Through  a  vista  of 
summer  green,  clothing  all  the  lesser  elevations, 
their  snowy  mantles  a^'ccTit  a  most  beautiful 
picture. 

To  the  north  the  snowy  crown  of  Pike's  Poak, 
tliree  hundred  miles  distant,  can  Im  seen  ;  iind  all 
around  us  billowy  rauij^es*  hills  and  mountains 
create  a  rich  diversity  of  landscape.  One  [lecnliar 
formation  to  the  east  wo  have  called  Peccary  Hill. 
It  rise^  abrupt  and  alone  from  tlie  surrounding 
level,  hare  and  barren  on  its  sides,  but  with  nj> 
parently  a  ridge  of  trees  deQning  what  might  be 
called  its  spinal  column.  From  the  west  it  looks 
exactly  like  the  buck  of  a  peccary. 

Full  Moon  Hill  is  directly  southeast  of  our 
front  door,  and  we  so  name<l  it  because  one  even- 
ing we  Mpie<i  that  beautiful  orb  rifating  like  an 
immt^nae  hall  of  molten  silver  directly  on  top  of 
the  elevation* 
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We  havo  Cactus  Slope,  where  the  branching, 
treelike  plants,  four  to  five  feet  hiph,  are  ablaze 
with  tlie  glory  of  their  great  flaming  scarlet  and 
gorgcona  yellow  flowers  ;  Sage  Brnah  Hollow  jmd 
Sunflower  l^ne,  where  Oscar  Wilde's  insignia 
vary  in  size  only  from  that  of  the  field  daisy  to 
tlutt  of  the  single  hollyhock — qnite  modest  in- 
deed for  sunflowers.  Frog  field  is  where  thd 
little  ncrqnla  thread'!  its  way  through  the  alfalfa 
for  irrigating  purposes,  and  the  batrachians 
gather  on  its  edges  and  hold  nightly  serenades  in 
rivalry  wirh  tho  crickets.  Wild  Rose  Ridge  is 
densely  ublnom  with  the  dainty  flower,  and  the 
air  everywhere  \i  redolent  with  its  delicate, 
tlioiigh  subtile,  perfume, 

T!ie  best  and  prettiest  part  of  the  ApishifJa 
River  runs  through  a  portion  of  the  ranch,  and 
its  finest  trees  border  its  banks  thore.  One  beau- 
tiful specimen,  thQ  largest  on  the  whole  extent 
of  the  river,  we  call  Buzzard's  Roost,  because 
nightly  thirty  or  forty  of  those  great  carrion 
birds  seek  rest  there.  Other  trees  afford  shelter 
to  numerous  mocking  birds,  whose  wild  and  varied 
music  thrills  the  air  at  all  times.  Wild  canaries, 
field  larks  and  magpies  in  flocks  claim  permanent 
residence  there.  It  would  seem  as  if  every  vari- 
ety of  bird,  from  the  tiniest  bunch  of  feathers  to 
the  immense  American  eaglei  had  representation 
here. 

The  magpies  are  the  most  interesting  of  all  the 
feathered  denizens.  They  are  beautiful,  grace- 
ful birds  and  very  sociable.  They  come  directly 
np  to  the  kitchen  doorway  and  contend  with  the 
chickens  and  pet  dog  and  cat  for  any  bone  or 
morsel  of  food  thrown  out.  Their  curiosity  is 
comical.  Their  very  notes  are  interrogative,  and 
in  listening  to  their  chattering  one  cannot  but 
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Iionies  of  the  old  peones  who  belonged  to  llie 
prnpiietoi*  ami  worked  on  iiie  jdace  in  llie 
time  of  Blavery.  Those  who  are  now  em- 
ploved  to  work  on  tliQ  place  liavo  tlieir  hoinea 
ontside  of  the  ranch,  and  many  little  adobes — 
one- room  nnid  hots — ^dot  the  coiuitry  abont. 

Quite  :i  vflhige  luas  sprung  up  within  n  few 
months^  about  two  miles  to  tli@  west  of  the 
rancli,  owing  to  the  opening  of  some  coal 
niinoft  there.  The  national tties  there  repre- 
sented are  from  ull  quarters  of  the  globe. 
Primitive  simplicity  necessarily  characterizes 
everything.  Accommodations  are  provided 
as  c|uickly  and  cheaply  us  possible  t:o  meet  the 
needs  of  the  people. 

Wo  bad  been  sonio  weeks  at  the  ranch  when 
we  made  our  initial  trip  to  the  town,  or 
**  Plaza.*'  We  were  looking  for  a  meat  market. 
A  small,  frame-iiKdoged  adohv  room  bore  the 
legend  above  the  door,  *'ileat  Shop/^  while 
henoath  that  another  roughly  printed  sign 
read  "Post  Office."  The  proprietor  of  the 
meat  part  of  the  establish meut,  who  proved 
to  bo  a  sturdy  young  American,  modestly 
apologized  for  the  rough  state  of  things  thero  ; 
but  it  was  really  very  neat  and  orderly  for 
such  poor  fjuartcrs.  His  stock  consisted  of 
three  small  pieces  of  beef,  each  pendent  from 
its  own  liook,  and  incased  in  a  wrapping  of 
wldte  cotton  cloth  to  keep  out  dirt  and  fliep. 

IiTi  connection  with  the  post  otlice  part  of 
the  phice  the  postmaster  canics  a  small  stock 
of  canned  fruits  and  vegetables.  IIo  does  not 
keep  stationery  or  anything  in  that  line ;  but 


believe  that  they  hold 
verbal  communication 
with  each  other.  The 
Bounds  they  utter  are 
wonderfully  akin  to  lan- 
guage. 

Mischievous  beavers  in- 
habit the  river  also,  and 
have  destroyed  much  line 
timber  in  building  their 
dams,  lluutiug  thoui  in 
the  winter  for  their  pelts 
would  be  a  profitable  oc- 
cupation, as  various 
poach  era  havo  sccnied  to 
think.  The  ranch  has 
long  been  the  property  of 
the  family  of  the  present 
owner,  and  numbers  of 
Tm\\i&i\  jacahs  and  adobes 
are  in  different  places, 
niai'kins:    t  h  c     one-tirno 


'  liLXXAUD  t*   JtOOST. 
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MAIL   ROUTE  ACROSS  THE  HAN€II. 


RANCH   HESIDKKCK  AMD  ODT- 
BUILDINGS. 


The  f^lorious  climate  of  this 
part  of  the  country  cannot  be 
overrated.  It  would  be  a  pani- 
dise  for  con bli motives,  and  gririi 
disease  of  any  kind  could  never 
hold  itg  own  in  tbo  pure^  in- 
vigorating oxoue  ;  and  even  head- 
aches are  unknown. 


r 


he  will   Bell   you   a  can  of  tomatoes  for  fifteen 
cents. 

A  neighboring  frame  slianty,  but  a  few  stepa 
from  the  meat  shop  and  poet  office,  ia  embel- 
lislied  with  a  laj^gc  piece  of  white  cotton  over  its 
door,  bearing  an  elaborate  attenjpt  at  a  water- 
color  painting.  A  green  streak  of  very  steep  in* 
el i nation,  iji tended  to  rcprefient  a  river,  has  the 
wiilcly  distended  jaws  of  a  crocodile  protruding 
from  one  side,  while  directly  above  tliia  ominous 
opening  a  monkey  liiinga  suspended  by  bis  tail 
from  a  limb  of  a  very 
forlorn  and  dead-looking 
tree.  The  jyrinted  por- 
tion words  the  invitaiion, 
**Drop  into  Henry's 
place !''  The  grim  sig- 
niOcation  of  the  design 
probably  never  suggests 
itself  to  the  patrons  of 
the  place,  which  is  a  sa- 
loon. Three  times  week- 
ly a  mail  carrier,  paid  by 
the  government,  cornea 
from  twenty  or  thirty 
miles  np  in  the  mount- 
ains td  the  station  on 
the  railroad  for  the  mail, 
wliich  be  leaves  at  three 
different  post  ofUces  es- 
tablished at  intervals. 


It  is  night  on  Apisbipii  rancli ; 

'I  be  grusshappcr's  wbir  is  litiKlicd, 
Tlie  butterfly  Bleeps  in  the  meadow, 

Tlie  dmgon  fly  rests  on  the  ruah. 

Tbe  mischievous  uiagpits  are  sleeping. 
All  BDiigly  tucked  ID  their  trecH, 

And  tL«  limid  wood  pigeous  uru  keeping 
So  quiet,  TiVbfle  rocked  by  the  breeze. 

Adowu  by  the  river  where  clemnliB  grows 
Reigns  silence,  Kf>knm  and  deep  ; 

The  bre  rrndkB  now  in  the  heart  of  the  rose, 
And  the  roses  ore  all  asleep. 


A  FABM  BAKB. 


SOMK    PERSONA!,    RECOLLECTIONS    OF   CHARLES    READE. 


By  Howard  Pai'l. 


Charles  Ri:adk,  tho  novelist  and  dramatist, 
the  autlior  of  llioso  brilliant  novels  "Never  Too 
Lute  to  Menil.'  "The  Cloister  and  the  Uearth/' 
**  Griffith  G;iiint/'  and  the  inimitable  comedy 
"  Masks  and  Faces/'  despite  his  eccentricities 
and  irritable  dogmatic  outbursts,  was  one  of  the 
most  delightful  of  men.  You  felt  so  sure  of  his 
honesty,  his  unswerving  integrity,  and  his  frank- 
]iess  was  so  nui'f  and  engaging,  that  anyone  with 
the  slightest  penetration  would  involuntarily  eay, 
''Here  is  a  sound-hearted  man,  with  a  touch  of 
genius  and  a  noble  soul/'  He  was  all  that.  His 
early  struggles,  his  absolute  fight  to  procure  ac- 
ceptance for  his  wok-ks,  especially  his  dramatic 
productions,  would  have  disheartened  many  a  man 
of  lesser  spirit  and  courage.  He  used  to  say  in 
those  militant,  bitter  days,  "I  am  like  Goldsmith 
— I  shall  blossom  late ;"  and  he  thoroughly  re- 
alized his  own  forecast. 

"When  I  first  met  Mr.  Reade  he  was  close  upon 
fifty  years  of  age,  and  he  was  quite  forty-three 
before  he  made  his  mark  on  the  public  mind. 
He  was  a  tall,  distinguished-looking  man,  witli  a 
broad  chest,  a  bearded  face,  large,  fine  dark  eyes 
willi  a  soft  expression,  and  his  head,  which  was 
noticeably  small  when  tho  size  of  liis  body  was 
considered,  revealed  a  tendency  to  baldness.  He 
liad  a  pleasant,  vibrant  voice  which  he  could 
make  heard  when  aroused  and  angered,  but  in 
social  conversation  ho  was  the  perfection  of  auiia- 
bility.  He  was  a  trille  deaf,  but  one  of  his  friends, 
John  Coleman,  tho  tragedian,  who  wrote  an  en- 
tertaining memoir  of  him  after  his  death,  always 
protested  that  he  was  not  so  deaf  as  ho  pretended 
to  be.  Coleman  said  this  deafness  gave  him  an 
advantage  in  conversation  ;  it  atlorded  him  time 
to  take  stock  of  the  situation,  and  either  to  seek 
refuge  in  silence,  or  to  request  his  interlocutor  to 
propound  his  proposal  afresh.  It  is  possible  that 
Coleman  was  correct,  but  aa  far  as  my  own  ex- 
])erience  went  I  never  had  to  raise  my  voico  be- 
yond the  usual  conversational  pitch  to  mako  Mr. 
Iteade  hear  {)«rfectly. 

He  was  a  man  of  moods.  I  called  on  him  one 
day,  and  he  had  in  his  hands  a  copy  of  a  journal 
which  contained  an  attack  on  a  play  he  had 
written,  and  which  had  been  prodaced  the  night 
before.  His  eyes  were  aflame,  and  before  ho 
hardly  said  ''Good  morning'*  ho  burst  forth: 
'*  Now,  hear  this  idiot — did  you  ever  listen  to 
such  inconceivable  bosh,  such  utter  absence  of 
logic  and  ordinary  critical  perception  ?" — and 
then   he  read  a  passage  of  the  article.     *'Upon 


my  soul,  these  fellows  Avbo  call  themselves  critics 
haven't  the  most  elementary  notion  of  tlicir  vo- 
cation. How  they  get  pitchforked  into  their  po- 
sitions, with  their  ignorance,  prejudices  and  want 
of  scholarship,  passes  my  Comprehension/'  And 
then  he  threw  the  paper  down,  heaved  a  deep 
sigh,  and  turned  to  other  topics. 

On  another  occasion,  when  I  paid  him  a  visit, 
his  mood  was  of  an  entirely  different  cliaracter. 
A  friend,  an  actor  whom  he  admired — and  he  did 
not  admire  actors  generally — had  been  reading 
one  of  his  own  plays  to  him,  and,  it  seems,  gave 
certain  passages  with  so  much  effect  that  Reade 
walked  up  and  down  the  room,  exclaiming  :  "  He 

extracted  my  true  meaning,  did .    He  was 

superb,  sublime — there's  a  man  who  can  appreci- 
ate a  poet  and  who  does  his  author  somcthiug 
like  justice.  I  was  enchanted,  carried  away  by 
the  eloquence  of  my  own  words  !"  And  ho  capered 
about  the  room  like  a  great  boy,  his  eyes  spark- 
ling with  delight,  snapping  his  fingers  the  while, 
until  I  thought  he  would  finish  up  with  a  dance. 
He  was  certainly  in  tearing  spirits,  and  his  egotism 
about  his  own  work  was  the  incarnation  of  frank- 
ness. No  impulse -was  guarded,  no  feeling  con- 
cealed^ AVhat  he  felt  he  said  straight  out  and 
took  the  consequences.  In  this  respect  he  was 
the  antithesis  of  Dion  Boucicault,  who  entered 
the  room  a  few  moments  afterward.  The  Irish 
dramatist  would  read  an  article  praising  or  con- 
demning his  pieces  with  equal  reserve,  tind  no 
actor  who  ever  lived  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  htui 
he  been  Garrick,  Talma  and  Edmund  Kean  i-aked 
into  one,  could  have  incited  in  Boucicault  such 
an  explosion  of  exhilaration  as  Reade  exhibited. 

It  was  intensely  funny  to  hear  these  two  able 
men  discuss  plays  and  playwrights  and  sum  up 
the  merits  of  the  actors  who  took  part  in  their 
pieces.  Boucicault  listened  to  Reade's  opinions, 
and  then  quietly  opposed  his  views  root  and  branch 
in  order  to  provoke  discussion.  Reade  would  con- 
demn, Boucicault  would  praise ;  or  vice  veraa. 
If  Reade  suggested  that  such  or  such  an  actor 
displayed  talent  or  power,  the  other  utterly  pooh- 
poohed  the  idea  and  protested  that  he  was  a  mere 
stag^  machine,  who  spoke  a  certain  number  of 
linos  that  he  had  committed  to  memory  for  ao 
much  a  night. 

He  earned  this  affected  apposition  bo  far  that 
I  once  or  twice  feared  the  discussion  would  end 
in  blows.  The  difference  between  the  two  was 
that  Reade  believed  implicitly  every  word  he  ut- 
tered, and  Boucicault  was  enacting  a  role  in  or* 
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dei'»as  the  sityiug  goes,  to  tlj'iuv  Huaile  out:,  ami 
to  simply  itmuse  hinioelf.  They  agreetl  on  a«v- 
er.il  poinls,  however — tiiafc  Frederick  liobeoii  Wivs 
Uie  niust  I'oinarkaMe  actOL'  iu  lira  Hue  they  liatl 
over  seen;  that  Sarah  Bernhjirdt  appealed  to  the 
iierres  of  an  aii*1ieiice  ratlicr  than  to  tlieir  deep 
etiiuti<Mi3  ;  that  Ellen  Terry  was  overestimated  by 
the  general  public,  was  mouotonotis  and  wanting 
in  Bubllo,  intcilectnal  ehunii ;  and  both  were  dis- 
tinctly of  the  opinion  tliat  Dnmas  filn  was  more 
a  philo.«opher  and  a  preacher  than  a  dramatist ; 
a  literary  man,  caustic  and  clever,  but  want- 
ing itt  tliose  fpuiliLies  that  are  so  con&picuonsly 
Hppareiit  in  Vietorten  Sardon  aa  a  phiywright* 
lioticicatilt  said  if  Diitnaa  and  Sanlou  had  joined 
forces  and  done  their  best,  the  latter  to  Cfinstrnct, 
and  the  former  to  write,  the  dialogue  of  a  tnod- 
erri  play,  the  result  would  have  been  au  end  tir- 
ing musterplisee.  I  think  Boucicault  was  rigljt, 
as  Sardou's  writing  is  frequently  commonplace, 
but  he  is  a  master  at  inventing  telling  aituaiious 
and  3uj'prises»  while  the  plots  of  Dumas  nsnally  lack 
ingenuity  and  fail  to  arouse  interest.  Of  the  elder 
Dumas,  who  wrote  t!ie  immortal  *' Monte  Crigto," 
no  words  of  commendation  were  too  strong  to 
lavish  on  him,  and  Balzac  tliey  placed  not  far  be- 
low Shakespeare.  One  day  in  their  conversa- 
tions Boufieault  remarked  that  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  tedious  twaddle  in  the  Bard  of  Avon^s 
works  he  shonld  be  sorry  to  apj^nd  his  name  to, 
wlierenpon  Umidej  wlio  took  ins  opponent  seri- 
ously, said,  '^  Dion,  don*t  be  an  ass.  I  know  yonr 
vanity  is  colossal,  bui  spare  me  such  opinions/' 
And  then  they  went  into  Hyde  Park  for  a  walk. 

Ml'.  Beado  waa  a  nietliodical  worker.  He  was  a 
fairly  early  riaor,  and  after  a  nine-o'clock  break- 
fast he  would  go  to  his  desk  and  work  away  nntil 
about  two  o'clock,  when  be  would  put  aside  his 
pen  and  look  over  the  papers,  go  for  a  drive  or  a 
walk,  or  pay  visits  to  hts  friends.  Every  now  and 
then  he  would  devote  a  ^\vj  to  his  nuniurous 
serupbooka.  He  bought  immense  numbers  of 
journals  and  nnigiuinea,  Kiij^lish,  American  and 
French,  and  he  would  snip  paragraphs  and  arti- 
cles out  of  them  and  paste  them  in  vast  books 
that  were  duly  indexed  and  lal>eled,  and  he  seemed 
to  be  able  to  turn  to  any  given  subject  when  in 
search  of  information  with  eunous  facility.  lie 
must  have  possessed  an  extraordinary  memory  for 
detail  to  remember  these  thousands  of  clippings, 
treating  ivs  they  did  of  multitudes  of  subjects. 
One  book  was  labeled  **  Murders,"  another 
•*  Thefts,"  another  '*  Acci<lent8,**  **  Cnrioua  Swin- 
dles/' ''  Jewels,"  •*  Violins/'  and  so  on.  Sir  Ed- 
win Arnold  nnoe»  Bpeakitig  of  Heade,  paid  :  *'  The 
onrych»pedic  v«irioty  and  range  of  his  notebooks 
ranks  among  the  curiosiliei  of  literature,  and  is  a 


monument  to  iiis  artistic  fidelity/'  lam  told  that 
Sir  Edwin  himself  compiles  vast  scrapbooka  for 
reference,  and  George  Augustus  Sala  has  piles  of 
these  storehouses  of  information  always  at  hand 
when  he  desires  to  read  up  on  a  particular  stib- 
ject.  Their  usefulness  ia  indisputable  to  all  prac- 
tical journjilists. 

As  an  illustration  of  Mr.  Readea  thoroughness 
in  hia  researches,  before  lie  wrote  his  famous  f^toiy 
**  Oliristie  Johnson,"  ije  resided  among  the  fisher 
folk  for  a  considerable  period,  and  entered  into 
the  herring  fishery  as  a  commercial  speculation, 
providing  the  necessary  capital,  and  often  going 
out  in  the  boats  with  the  fishermen  at  night  to 
study  the  method  i*f  their  **eatclies."  This  was 
certainly  a  practical  method  of  obtaining  the  row- 
lenr  heale.  Among  other  notable  volumes  in 
Eeade'a  study  was  a  collection  of  letters  from 
well-known  and  eccentric  people.  There  was  one 
from  Boucicault  advising  him  to  cut  out  the  Jew 
and  Jackejf  from  his  play  "  Never  Too  Late  to 
Mend,''  Reade  had  made  a  *'  mem  "  on  it :  **  No, 
my  old  fox  I  They  will  outlive  thee  and  me." 
lie  wrote  his  '*copy,"  by  the  way,  on  largo  elieets 
of  drab-colored  paper,  which,  he  said,  rested  hia 
eyes.  Hie  MS.  at  one  period  bordered  on  the  il- 
legible, and  next  to  Henry  Irving's  was  the  most 
difficult  to  decij)her  I  ever  encountered.  So  many 
friends  railed  him  about  the  difficulty  of  reading 
his  letters,  and  the  printers  expostulated  so  fre- 
quently on  the  obscurity  of  his  "copy/^  that  he 
reformed  his  chirography,  and  toward  the  end  of 
his  life  wrote  more  carefully,  dotting  his^i's" 
and  crossing  bis  **t*8"with  scrupulous  particu- 
larity, •  Apropos  of  Irviug'B  writine^  1  once  re- 
ceived a  note  from  him  in  New  York  which  I 
could  not  make  head  or  tail  of.  1  submitted  it 
to  two  acquaintances  who  were  need  to  nuiiiii- 
script.  They  were  equally  baffled,  so  I  was  com- 
pelled to  return  the  letter  with  a  request  that  he 
would  kindly  favor  me  with  a  transhition,  which 
he  did.  The  first  letter  consisted  of  abont  thirty 
words,  and  I  could  only  decipher  three.  Irving's 
signature,  when  he  writes  in  a  liurry,  resembles  a 
wild  CliJnese  puzzle. 

At  one  period  of  his  life  Mr.  lleade  waa  a  gottr- 
mand  ;  but  as  he  grew  older  he  was  compelled  to 
diminish  the  length  of  liia  menus.  He  never 
touched  soup,  and  was  careful  to  give  his  cook 
strict  instructions  to  avoid  grease  in  his  plates. 
He  was  inordinately  fond  of  flah,  and  he  protested 
that  fresh  herring  was  the  finest  product  of  the 
sea.  For  a  change  he  would  at  dinners,  at  his 
own  table,  have  sole,  turbot,  brill  and  salmon  ; 
but  he  could  not  be  induced  to  partake  of  mack- 
eral.  Southdown  or  Welsh  mutton  was  his  fa- 
vorite meat^  and  he  shirked  beef.     All  sorts  of 
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game  lie  indulged  in,  and  fruits  and  liomemade 
puddings  (witliont  euet)  were  his  doliglit.  Ho 
iiover  toHcIjed  beer,  and  nirely  spirits,  niid  lio 
Ijreferred  sparkling  to  still  wines,  lie  said  that 
firet-rute  dry  cliampagne  gave  liiin  a  pleasant 
Gllip  and  pwt  liim  in  good  talkiug  trim  at  ditnier. 

1  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  spending  a  woek  in 
Paris  with  51  r  Ileade.     lie  had  crossed  the  Chan- 
nel to  iiegotiato  with  M.  Zohi  the  Eiiglisli  rights 
of  *•  L'Assonimoir/'  which  was   produced  stibse- 
(pientlj  at  the  Princess's  Tlieatre  under  the  title 
of  ''  Drink.*'    We  staid  at  different  hotck,  but  I 
went  about  a  great  deal  with  him,  saw  hiui  every 
day,    and    jdnioet 
e ve ry  c ve n  i  n  g  I  ac  • 
cornpanied  him  to 
tlio  theatre  or  the 
11  i  ]i  p  o  d  r  o  m  e , 
which  at  that  time 

was  in  great  vogue.         !^K  .df/ 

One  night  when  I 
called  on  liim  (it 
was  late  in  the  au- 
ttiom),  I  found 
hini  reviving  his 
wood  fire  {he  pro-  ^^ 

tested  that  French 
garroHf?  could  not 
build  a  fire  cor- 
rectly), and  he  had 
no  less  than  eeven 
candles  alight,  all 
in  a  row  on  his 
table.  He  thought 
French  hotels  in 
many  respects  were 
heliind  the  age — 
and  in  the  matter 
of  gae  ill  thefiitting 
room  and  Bonie 
other  details  that 
could  be  mention- 
ed they  certainly 
arc,    1  said  to  him, 

**  Mi\  Reade,  I  have  dined  several  tiuies  with  you. 
It  is  now  my  turn  to  play  the  role  of  ]jost.'* 

**AU  right,  my  boy — to-raorrow,  if  you  like; 
but  for  Heaven's  sake  instruct  your  landlord  to 
bo  careful  to  avoid  all  fatty  dishes,  will  you  not  ? 
I  am  not  up  to  the  mark  jtist  now,  aiul  Fve  got  a 
Cailylo  sort  of  dyspepsia  hanging  about  me  that 
makes  me  as  bearish  and  ultrabilious  ai  tliat  ca- 
cophonous old  pedant/* 

I  promised  to  warn  my  landlord,  and  if]>ossi- 
ble  10  have  a  few  wordB  with  t!je  cook.  1  staid 
at  a  small  private  hotel  in  a  street  running  out  of 
tb©  Avenue  de  FOpcra. 


"Let   118   dine    iefe-a-iete,'*  suggested    Heade. 
'*  I'm  not  in  the  mood  to  talk  to  strangers." 
*'  Do  you  object  to  a  young  lady  ?"  I  asked* 
'*  I J  she  a  literary  person  ?" 
**  No ;  she's  a  danseuse — Letty  Lind,  who  wag 
once  a  pupil  of  mine,  a  pleasant  little  body  who 
knows  more  about  etttreahats  and  pirvuettca  tlian 
books.     She's  over  in  Paris  to  sec  the  now  ballet 
at  the  opera,  and  8he*B  as  quiet  as  a  mouse  and  a 
capital  listener.     You'll  like  ber.'^ 

*' All  right — but  no  literary  women,  if  you  loTe 
mo.      Fin  in  Paris  for  a  holiday," 

1  f|uite  understood,  and  it  was  then  and  there 

settled.  A  cozy 
little  dinner  for 
three,  en  familfc, 
in  a  private  room, 
no  dress  coat  and 
no  ceremony, 
Heade  detested 
getting  into  a 
swallow  tail,  and 
frequently  refused 
dining  out  becanso 
he  hated  the  tron- 
ble  of  dressing. 
He  swore  ronndly 
that  ho  could  never 
find  his  studs,  and 
when  he  did  find 
them  he  couldn't 
get  them  in  his 
shirt  without  a  deal 
of  trouble. 

I  warned  the 
landlord  about  the 
character  of  the 
dinner,  assured 
him  that  my  guest 
was  a  nvost  distin- 
guished English 
author — which,  by 

the  least  impress 
him.  If  I  had  said  he  was  a  great  banker  or  cap* 
italist  ho  would  have  been  mucli  more  interested, 
lie  promised,  however,  to  instruct  the  cook,  and 
mutually  we  arranged  the  menu. 

The  evening  came  ;  we  <lined  at  six,  as  we  were 
to  go  to  the  circus  afterward,  and  Mr.  Kcade  ap- 
peared. The  first  course  was  a  sole  an  via  blanc, 
and  to  my  horror  it  floated  in  what  seemed  a  pool 
of  liquid  grease.  Reade  looked  at  it  and  abso- 
hitely  snorted  with  disgust.  I  rang  for  the  laud- 
lord,  and  pointed  to  the  flsh.  He  expressed  bis 
regret,  and  volunteered  to  go  at  once  to  the 
kitchen  and   look  after  the  dinner  himself,     1 
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again  implored  liim,  as  my  frieml  was  soinctliing 
of  an  ifivaliil,  to  keep  a  sharp  lookout  for  fat; 
and  lie  certain ly  did,  for  tlio  rest  of  tlio  dinner — 
tlio  vol-ftti-vent  A  la  Toulouse,  llio  selio  tic  mou- 
ton,  printaiiiuro  gclc'C,  llio  pcrdreanx  snr  ca!iap<^% 
tlie  saladc  ItucJiel,  I  lie  cpitianls  a  ritdlientic,  tlio 
glace  tiitli  friitti  a!id  the  dosscrts  Yarius — were  nil 
tliat  conUl  bo  desired.  As  the  diTuicr  progressed 
and  the  Irroy  got  in  its  fine  work  my  ^znest  grew 
ehecrj  and  chatty,  and  sent  Wi^s  Lind  into  fits  of 
hiti*;^hter  wiLli  liia  anecdotes  and  qnaint  epigram 5. 
Then  ho  told  na  Btories  about  ihc  great,  Taluablo 
diamonds  of  ibo  world,  and  neatly  toncbed  on 
the  art  of  dressing. 

**  'J'hcro  ia  a  period  in  a  woman's  life  when  she 
thinks  of  nothing  but  drosa,*'  quietly  obscrvtd 
Mr.  Reade. 

*MVhat    period    h   tliat  ?"   inrpiired    the  littlo 

*•  From  Ihc  rradlc  to  the  grave." 

"  Oil,  Mr.  Keade,  us  the  French  say,  'sboking  I' 
Yon  If  re  eynieul.  My  poor  sex  is  always  cfitching 
it  rigbt  and  Icfr,  W'c  mainly  dress  to  please  you 
barbaric  men,  to  appear  attractive  in  your  oyea, 
and  then  yon  lampoon  ns  for  our  pains." 

When  tlie  dinner  was  over  Mr.  lleado  solemnly 
arose,  went  and  stood  in  a  corner  of  tlie  room 
with  Ids  back  to  the  table,  took  something 
wrapped  in  paper  out  of  liis  pocket,  and  must 
have  munched  foe  qnitc  five  miuutca.  lioth  Miss 
Lind  ami  myself  wondered  what  ho  \\i\s  doing, 

**  Perhaps  as  he's  a  dyspoplic  he's  taking  some 
medicine  lie  carries  abont  with  Inm,''  she  sng- 
geated,  in  a  whisper. 

People  in  a  general  way  do  not  occupy  live 
mituites  in  taking  niedicino  immediately  after  a 
hearty  meal.  I  certainly  was  curious.  When  he 
retmncd  io  the  (able  and  poured  himself  out  i\ 
glass  of  wine  1  Faiil  ;  *' I*ardon  nie,  Jlr.  Keaile, 
bnt  wliat  on  earth  were  you  swallowing  in  that 
corner?  And  why  cat  in  a  corner?  Wim  Lind 
and  I  are  burning  with  curiosity  to  know." 

•'Well,  my  dear  friends,  Pm  not  a  conventional 


person.  In  fact,  eome  of  my  friends  who  know 
me  well  say  Pm  a  bit  eccentric— [lerliaps  I  am. 
PIl  tell  you  what  I  was  eating.  In  coming  horn  I 
passed  tli rough  the  Pluo  St.  llouore  and  saw  in  a 
window  some  lovely  baked  apples.  If  there  is 
anything  in  tliis  worM  I  love  it  is  baked  np[)lefl. 
I  purchased  four,  ami  I  couldn't;  resist  demolish- 
ing them,  and  so  I  retired  to  a  fjuift  corner  to 
have  my  little  feast.  Pardon  mo*  won't  yon.  ^fisa 
IJ!)d  ?  I  know  Paul  will,  for  lie's  a  dab  at  baked 
apples  himself  when  be  gets  a  chance  at  them." 

Of  course  wc  thought  no  more  about  it,  but  it 
seemed  fnnny  at  the  moment  to  see  that  great, 
tall,  stalwart  mtin  stand  in  a  corner^  like  a  boy 
who  was  being  punisiicd,  turn  his  back  on  us  and 
eat  baked  apples  ! 

We  fniisbcd  np  the  night  at  the  Cirque  d'lliver 
in  tlio  Champs  Klysees,  and  among  the  performers 
were  a  group  of  acrobats  from  India,  which  evi- 
dently set  Mr.  Reade's  fancy  going  in  an  OrieiiLnl 
direction,  for  on  our  way  homo  ho  talked  of  Hin- 
doo literature  and  the  epics  of  tlio  liamayana  and 
the  Mahahharata;  of  Vcdic  liymns,  the  Blmgavat- 
Gita,  or  *' Divine  Song/*  Aryan  rule,  Vishnu,  tbo 
poet  Vyasa,  and  declared  that  ^fax  M  filler  was 
the  greatest  ♦Sanskrit  gcholar  in  existence,  Auy 
straTigcr  listeniiig  to  him  v/onld  have  thought  lie 
liad  spent  a  year  in  Ilindostau  studying  the  lit- 
erature of  that  interesting  country,  instead  of  just 
emerging  from  a  commouphuju  circus.  But  no 
subject  came  annss  to  him.  lie  had  read  deejdy 
and  remembered,  and  he  adorned  everything  he 
touched.  1  have  heard  him  hold  forth  for  nearly 
an  hour  on  the  Jacobean  poets,  and  ho  would 
mention  the  names  of  bards  and  quote  specimens 
of  their  mnse  tlmt  not  one  literary  man  in  a  hun- 
dred over  heard  of.  lie  seemed  to  know  Ben 
Jon  son  by  heart,  and  he  had  the  words  of  the 
Elizabethan  poets  and  the  "pastoral  Spense- 
rians*'  at  his  lingers' ends.  Charles  Headc — bless 
his  memory  I — was  a  great  scholar,  and  to  have 
known  and  loved  him  is  one  of  my  most  cherished 
recollections* 


thp:  comrie  case. 

liV  L  ItAUJ.ES    EinVAKPGS. 

I  IIAI*.  of  course,  heard  of  Uoland  Gay  the  do-  **  What  is  be  here  for  ?"  I  inquired  afterward, 
tective.  Most  people  bad.  But  I  bad  never  come  Mr.  Gay  seemed  of  a  retiring  disposition,  and 
across  bim.     I  accounted   myself  fortunate    in-    soon  left  mo  to  myself. 


deed  when  the  waiter  whispered  to  me  that  tlio 
qtiiet-looking  person,  dressed  like  any  ordinary 
gentleman,  who  shared  the  coffeeroom  with  mc, 
was  no  other  than  the  great  Gay. 
Vol.  XXXIX..  No.  3-23. 


*'  Who  knows,  sir  ?"  retorted  the  waiter, 
I  ought  to  have  blushed  for  my  innocence.     It 
was  not  in  tho  least  likely  that  so  astute  a  person 
would  declare  his  business  as  openly  as  leoplo 
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ahIc   for  hum  and  eg(^fi  or  a  chop  for  their  break- 

fllHt. 

fjiitt^r  ill  tho  evf*riii:^,  however,  I  harl  asrairi  the 
^oorl  fortune  to  find  inyflclf  alone  with  Mr.  Oay. 
We  wrre  in  tho  8mok(?rooni  of  the  hotel,  just  lie 
and  I. 

Kn;  lon^  I  could  not  contain  myself.  We  had 
oxchiiiiucd  comiiionpl.'iceri,  hut  had  got  ''no  for- 
rardcr."  I  ftdt  tliat  I  was  talking  under  false 
preteufies. 

'*  Ity  tho  way,"  I  paid,  **  it  strikog  me  as  aillv  to 
]>rotend  that  I  do  not  know  who  you  are,  Mr. 
(}i(y.  I'm  very  glatl  to  meet  so  famous  a  per- 
son." 

His  smile  was  goo<l  to  see.  It  came  and  went, 
however,  with  remarkable  suddenness. 

"Oh,  well,"  he  replied,  "that's  all  right.  I 
doirt  know  that  I'm  altogether  so  sharp  as  tho 
papers  make  me  out  to  be.     But  I  do  my  best.'' 

"So  I  should  imagine  the  rogues  say  whom 
you  run  to  earth.  Your  profession  must  be  about 
the  most  exciting  we  men  divide  among  us." 

"  Perhaps,"  he  admitted. 

"  And  the  most  satisfying.^ 

"Far  from  that." 

"  Ah  !  but  I  am  speaking  of  it  in  the  hands  of 
its  leaders — men  like  yourself.  Of  course  an  un- 
skillful man  must  often  have  to  groan  over  fail- 
nre." 

"Ay  ;  but  most  of  us  are  that  at  first.  None 
more  than  we,  I  should  suppose." 

"No?" 

"Fact.  Do  you  remember  the  Comrie  affair, 
fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago  ?" 

"Tho  Connie  affair!" 

No ;  I  remembered  nothing  at  all  about  it. 
Could  1106  even  guess  whether  it  was  a  murder  or 
an  embezzlement. 

"  Well,  then,  I'll  tell  you  if  you  like,"  said  Mr. 
Oay,  amiably,  as  became  his  name.  "I  ought  to 
have  it  at  my  fingers'  ends,  for  it  made  me.  And 
yet  I  was  never  nearer  losing  it  altogether. 
Cli:in(!e,  good  luck,  or  what  you  please  to  call  it, 
lhat*H  the  best  friend  a  man  in  the  service  has. 
IIe*H  a  lump  of  silly  pride  if  he  thinks  differ- 
ently." 

I  Kignifiod  assent  to  Mr.  Gay's  words,  though^ 
of  course,  I  did  not  agree  wholly  with  an  opinion 
that.  rohluMl  him  so  deliberately  of  the  credit  that 
most  people  gave  him  for  his  talent  as  a  sleuth- 
hound. 

*•  No.  no,"  ho  said,  shaking  his  head  ;  "  it's  just 
luck.  The  old  heathens  who  made  a  god  or  a 
gtMldoss  of  Fortune  weren't  so  fur  out  of  it.  But 
1*11  tell  you  about  the  Comrio  case,  and  you  shall 
judge. 

"  The  facts,  short,  were  as  follows :  A  rich  old 


gentleman  and  his  daughter  lived  in  a  big  hooae 
in  Lanarkshire.  His  name  was  Comrie.  In  his 
younijrer  days  he  had  traveled  a  deal,  and  in  his 
traveU  he  had  ^yent  a  large  sum  of  money  ou 
gem^.  cut  precioas  stones  and  intaglios.  His.  col- 
lect ion  was  about  the  finest  in  the  Lowlands,  not 
to  say  in  the  North.  It  was  valued  at  many  thon- 
sand  pounds,  and  all  kept  in  that  country  house 
of  his,  instead  of  at  his  bankers.  You  see,  he  took 
OS  much  pride  in  the  things  as  a  mother  in  her 
child,  and  wanted  always  to  have  them  by  him  to 
finger  and  handle. 

"  One  morning,  when  I  had  been  only  two  years 
in  the  service,  news  came  that  Mr.  Comrio  had 
been  found  dead  in  his  library,  and  that  about  a 
hand  bagful  of  gems  was  missing.  Taylor,  Mr. 
Comrie's  valet,  was  also  missing,  and  so  was  a 
woman  named  Farquharson,  who  was  Miss  Com- 
rie's maid.  Miss  Comrie  herself  had  gone  away 
to  some  relatives,  and  had  left  her  maid  behind 
at  the  Grange — as  the  place  was  called. 

"  It  seemed  a  pretty  plain  case,  yon  see.  Of 
course  the  valet  hatl  killed  his  master,  and  the 
maid  was  an  accessory,  beforo  or  after  the  fact. 
They  had  got  off  with  their  plunder,  and  it  be- 
hooved us  to  catch  them. 

"*An  easy  job  for  you,  Gay,' said  the  chief, 
when  he  put  it  on  me.  '  The  man's  young,  and 
he's  bound  to  be  indiscreet,  having  a  woman  with 
him.  In  less  than  a  week  I  ex|)ect  you'll  hare 
them.     Take  my  blessing  and  go.'" 

Mr.  Gay  shook  his  head. 

"That  blessing,"  he  continued,  "didn't  seem 
to  do  me  much  good.  Of  course,  though,  I  was 
a  bit  handicapped  by  being  rather  late.  This 
Mr.  Comrie  was  used  to  spending  his  evenings  in 
his  library,  where  he  was  waited  on  by  no  one  ex- 
cept Taylor  ;  and  he'd  go  to  bed  when  he  pleased, 
any  hour,  and  not  want  his  valet  till  he  rang 
his  hell,  which  was  often  as  late  as  ten  or  eleven 
o'ctock.  You  see,  too,  his  library  was  only  ap- 
proachable through  his  bedroom,  so  that  the 
maids  weren't  likely  to  come  upon  him  tho  first 
thing.  Tliat  arrangement  was  naturally  for  the 
protection  of  his  precious  stones  and  things,  but 
I  thought  it  a  deuced  bad  plan  when  I  came  to 
the  house  and  understood  what  a  start  those  two 
had  got  through  it. 

•*  I  didn't  get  down  there  till  nearly  two  o'clock, 
and  for  anything  I  could  tell  the  murder  had  been 
committed  at  eight  or  nine  o'clock  the  evening 
before.  In  fact,  that  was  so  :  the  doctor's  eri- 
dence  confirmed  it,  and  so  did  the  coincidence 
that  no  one  in  the  house  had  seen  either  Taylor 
or  Farquharson  after  supper  time.  Of  course 
these  two  didn't  go  with  the  rest  in  the  servants' 
hall,  but  they  wore  generally  on  yiew  somewluit. 
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It  tvfiQ  tlieir  not  pjjowing  up  the  next  moruinc;  by 
iiiuo  o'cluok,  combinetl  with  Mr.  Comrie'iS  eilence, 
that  set  the  housekeeper  firat  woutJering  Jiiul  ilieii 

'•T1jli:5  ft  \\i\A  twelve  o'clock  or  thereabouts 
beforu  I  cvtuUl  lenvo  GIii«igow  for  the  trniuge,  and, 
as  I  suit!,  tvvo  o'clock  before  I  reiiched  the  liouse, 

*^That  gave  them  a  terrible  pull  over  ine.  An 
Aiicrhur  Liner  had  left  that  very  Tiioruiiig,  aitd 
Iheie  were  Jive  eiuergeucy  passengers,  atiy  two  of 
whom,  from  the  description,  might  have  been  my 
l>irds.  Indeed,  I  was  disposed  to  think  they  were 
trying  that  very  tempting  but  hopeless  way  of 
e3eaj>e.  Eventually,  though,  information  from 
the  other  side  proved  that  I  was  wrong  on  that 
clew. 

**And,  worse  still,  by  then  I  hadn't  the  ghost 
of  a  substitute  clew.  They  had  got  off  woiider- 
fnlly  well,  No  ono  for  ten  miles  round  had 
sighted  two  persona  even  oonjectiimlly  answering 
to  them  on  the  night.  I  could  only  guesa  thoy 
hati  schemed  it  out  cleverly  beforehand,  arranged 
fur  disguises,  and  got  to  (ilasgow  at  daybreak  or 
thereabouts,  holding  their  heads  high  aa  honest 
folks.  My  chief  agreed  with  me.  I  believe  he  was 
as  disappointed  aa  myself,  but  knowing  all,  he 
could,  he  said,  excuse  my  failure. 

**  It  remained  to  be  seen  if  they  wonhl  betniy 
themnelves  by  meatia  of  their  plunder.  We  were 
prepared  for  them  on  this  score.  There  wasn't  a 
jeweler  in  the  country  (I  might  almost  say  not  a 
purciiaaer  of  that  kind  of  antiques  abroad)  w]jo 
was  not  warned  about  them, 

**  However,  August  came,  and  still  wo  were 
qnite  in  the  dark, 

**They  had  done  away  with  Mr,  Comri©  in 
April.  You  will  see  that  it  began  to  look  healthy 
with  their  chance. 

**  I  worried  myself  to  death  almost  about  the 
affair.  It  was  a  terrible  disappointment  to  me, 
and  I  Jukd  felt  foolishly  confident  at  the  outset. 
AH  the  while,  though,  I  expect  I  waa  learning 
some  grand  lessons.  And  not  the  least  of  them 
was  the  need  we  have  of  being  patient  firstly,  sec- 
ondly and  lastly.  The  man  who  hasn't  ticqnired 
a  rare  stock  of  that  useful  virtue  won't  do  mnch 
in  owr  business.  It*s  a  doll  virtue,  I  grant  you, 
but  it  has  rare  bottom  to  it. 

*•  And  80t  as  I  said,  it  was  August,  and  I  was 
about  done  up  with  anxiety  and  running  about 
to  no  purpose. 

'**Look  here,  Guy,^  said  the  chief  to  me  on 
the  4th  of  the  mouth,  'yon  mustn't  break  down. 
Yon*re  sometliing  of  a  fisherman,  aren't  you  ?*' 

**  I  was,  and  confessed  it. 

**  *  Then  yon*ll  do  me  a  favor  to  take  two  or 
three  weeks*  holiday  somewhere^  and  try  some 


flies  a  fellow  baa  sent  me.     1  don't  think  mueli 
of  tliem/ 

*'Tlie  dear  old  chap  conhlirt  have  offered  mo  a 
bait  more  sure  of  iu>aking'  me.  The  very  next 
day  I  was  on  hounl  tlie  (lansman,  and  trying 
my  hardest  to  forget  the  Comrie  murder. 

**I  didn't  stop  at  Oban.  I  looked  at  the  map 
and  the  'Sportsman's  Guide,'  and  chose  the  very 
remotest  fishing  placo  I  could.  You  doTi*t  ktiow 
Barra,  I  suppose.  Few  people  go  there.  Il's  jtist 
the  southernmost  of  the  Outer  Hebrides  Islands, 
with  tvvo  or  three  lakes  about  chock-full  of  trout. 

**The  captain  of  the  boat  said  I'd  find  it  tpiick 
enough.  And  sure  enough  I  did.  There  were  only 
two  visitors  tliere — a  middte-agetl  man  with  a 
black  beard  and  a  good*lookiug  youtlu  Thev 
had  been  in  the  island  for  six  weeks,  they  ttld 
me,  and  they  excuse*!  themselves  for  their  rather 
rougli  manners  (so  they  stiid)  on  the  plea  of  tliis 
isolation.  Now,  their  manners  were  really  not  at 
all  rongli.  The  younger  one  was  quite  gentle- 
manly and  pleasant,  and  the  other  was  not  more 
reserved  than  about  half  the  men  one  meets  in 
traveling. 

<*  I  soon  saw,  however,  that  they  did  not  care 
for  my  company.  They  never  asked  me  to  tish 
with  them,  and  ate  their  meals  apart  from  me. 
lu  the  evenings,  too,  wiien  most  men  chnm  over 
tlieir  pipes  and  Scotch^  they  left  me  to  keep  tlie 
smokerooni  warm.  To  be  sure,  the  younger  one 
didn't  smoke,  but  it  seemed  odd  that  they  should 
taboo  the  emokeroom  on  his  account, 

**I  hadn't  been  in  Barra  four  days  when  I  heard 
these  men  were  going  elsewhere.  The  landloid 
told  me  so,  and  I  said  1  was  glad  to  hear  \L 

*'*Tiiey're  not  my  sort/  I  said,  *  any  more 
than  I'm  theirs,  if  I  may  judge  from  their  nian- 
uers.' 

*'Thcn  the  landlord,  with  a  wink,  let  me  into 
a  secret  that  startled  me. 

*'*  Between  ourselves,  sir,*  he  whispered,  *ono 
of  'em's  a  woman.  They^ve  got  some  game  on, 
though  I  don't  know  what  it  is,' 

**  *  Are  you  certain  ?*  I  uj^kf-d.  How  niy  heart 
beat,  to  he  sure  I 

"'Well,  he  wears  stays,  anyway  I' wui  the  re- 

*^That  did  not  seem  conclusive.  But  my  pro- 
fessional instinct  w,is  now  revived,  and  of  couise 
the  Comrie  csise  rushed  to  my  miml. 

**  *  It  is  the  unexpected  that  happens,'  I  said  to 
myself. 

"That  afternoon  I  made  up  a  little  plan.  If 
(as  it  might  be)  these  two  were  my  two,  then  tlio 
man's  beard  was  false.     It  behooved  m©  to  test  it. 

'*  I  made  up  a  most  fetching  ci4St  of  pike  hooks 
set  back   to  back — in  all,  three  pairs  of  them. 
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Ui\  (jjiy  leauod    back  and   contentedly  sipped  you  wei©  not  boutid  to  identify  them  aa  Mr.  Com- 

his  wliisky.  rie*a  jissasaiim,  rind—*' 

I  thiuiked  liim   for  Lis  story,  bnt  did  not  agree  **0]i,  but," said  Mr,  Gay,  "when  I  learned  from 

with  liim  tliat  cliaiico  deserved  all  the  credit  in  tlio  maid  that  never  once  liad  she  seea  their  port- 

thc  Gomrie  conviction,  manteaiix  open,  I  put  my  two  and  two  together/' 

*'  You  might  have  failed  to  get  liis  beard  off;  "Which  seems  tho  more  to  your  credit,"  said  T. 


^. 
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A  man's  H&AD,  in  PHOORESSIVE  BTAOEa, 


A  WOMAN 'tl  HKJLV,  IN   PROOllESBlVE  STAGES, 


CAMEOS    AND    CUT    GEMS. 

By  Thko  TRArv. 


It  ii  like  opening  the  pages  of  a  romance  full 
of  new  and  eturilmg  tliought,  to  examine  a  strong 
box  or  a  jewel  case  Oiled  with  cut  gems  tliat 
decked  the  fair  necka  and  rounded  arms  and 
taper  fingers  of  beautiful  women  whoso  Yery  race 
has  perished  centuries  ago.  Here  and  there 
among  tho  gems  are  curious  amulets  ;  some  of 
them  have  come  home  stained  with  the  lifeblood 
of  warrior  sons  who  wore  them  tenderly  and 
proudly  away,  placed  just  above  their  heartsji 
after  they  had  been  consecrated  beside  tlio  "  ora- 
cles" or  blessed  in  the  temples  of  what  wo  call 
"pagan  deities";  others  have  been  pressed  to 
thrilling,  passionate  lips  by  returned  wanderers, 
to  wlioui  tliey  have  been  vciy  precious  talismans 
in  conflict  ami  in  trial,  in  hard-won  victory  or  in 


patiently   endured    defeat— on    whose    field     the 
greater  victors  are  sometimes  found. 

Towering  obelisks,  splendid  arches,  magriliccnt 
victory  columns,  each  tells  ni  its  own  way  a  na- 
tion's story;  but  the  tiny  souvenirs  time  has  so 
kitidly  preserved  for  us  draw  ns  indescribably 
near  to  the  people  who  made  their  nations  ;  Lliej 
are  souvenirs  infinitely  more  preciong  because  we 
may  read  in  them  home  Itfo,  controlling  Fen ti- 
ments,  human  paesions  ;  because  they  take  tlicso 
people  of  ages  upon  a^'cs  ago  quite  out  from  the 
time  and  wonder  mists  that  have  Burrourulcd  them 
and  givo  them  to  us  warm,  living,  sentient*  very 
like  ourselves  in  human  sentiments  and  human 
passions.  And  wliat  serves  more  fully  to  demon- 
strate tho  fallacy  of  our  owti  arrogant  boasts  that 
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t9iif\\  decftde  Ijm  bronght  tu  greater  skill  snd  more 
\toeUc  sentiment  than  the  past  eren  dreamed  of, 
tban  these  little  TeVicn  artist  genius  designed,  art- 
ist hands  fashioned  and  changing  fashi'»n  helped 
control  centuries  before  Mosea  trac€<l  the  words 
of  the  Divine  IjHV  on  tiie  grandest  intaglio  ever 
made,  and  t!ie  L^viriiih  pri^^sta  wrote  llie  names 
of  the  twelve  trilies  of  Israel  on  the  twelve  pre- 
cious 8tone3  tiiat  c-nriciied  tii'-  sacred  golden 
breastplate  ?  The  jewel  iiitairlios  and  cameos 
these  people  Lave  left  call  up  picture  after  picture 
and  whole  progressions  of  pictures  of  fair  or  diiskv 
beauties,  as  the  special  circumstances  might  be, 
tripping  with  exquisite  gra^^e  to  rhythmic  melody 
in  a  glory  of  o^loroiis  flowers  and  gorgeously 
wrought  and  tinted  ganzes  intermingled  with  bar- 
baric chains  of  gold  and  loops  of  marvelous 
pearls. 

The  tiny  jewels  thus  made  for  woman's  adorn- 
ment are  fair  and  wonderful,  and  sweet  in  their 
associations,  but  they  fail  to  stir  the  heart  like 
these  symbolic  talismans  that  we  know  were  so 
carefully  strung  as  parting  gifts  and  blessings ; 
these  little  amulets  whose  messages  and  tokens  of 
sncccss  and  protection  and  fidelity  the  recovered 
wisdom  of  later  years  has  taught  us  to  discipher ! 

The  earliest  Egyptians  of  whom  we  have  any 
record  were  wont  to  fashion  their  jewels,  whether 
for  ornament  or  talisman,  in  the  scarabs  that  we 
of  to-day  are  apt  to  so  inseparably  associate  with 
the  form  of  the  sacred  beetle  ;  they  made  them  of 
carnelian  and  pietra  dura,  and  surrounded  them 
with  hieroglyphs  and  characters  that  meant  love 
and  constancy,  fortune  and  benediction.  For 
these  scarab  forms  the  Phwnicians  and  Etrurians 
substituted  round  or  cylindrical  pietra-dura  peb- 
bles, with  a  talismanic  motto  or  symbolic  sketch 
engraved  in  the  lower  edge,  which  had  been  care- 
fully ground  and  polished  ;  but  whether  in  Egypt 
or  Phoenicia  or  Etruria,  the  little  amulets  were 
always  worn  about  the  neck,  until — and  we  are 
assured  it  was  quite  by  chance — the  lioles  for  the 
cords  or  chains  by  which  they  were  suspended  be- 
came so  enlargcMl  as  to  admit  a  (inger  ;  and  thus 
the  first  ring,  which  was  also  a  seal,  happened 
into  existence. 

Although  the  arts  of  cameo  cutting  (or  bas-re- 
lief in  stone)  and  intaglio  working  (or  incisive 
cutting)  were  conceived  by  the  Kgyptians,  it  was 
in  (ireecc  tlmt  tiiey  assumed  symmetry;  from 
(neocc  they  traveled  willi  rirecian  spoils  and 
(irecian  customs  into  SoutluM-n  Italy,  and  then 
they  worked  rtieir  way  gradually  up  through  Flor- 
ence and  Naples  and  Milan,  and  otlier  Italian 
cities,  finally  retracing  a  jxirtion  of  tlieir  route 
and  reaching  culmination  in  Rome.  The  Pom- 
peiuu  cameos  and  intaglios,  of  which  the  Natiodal 


Kaseoni  in  Nmples  has  sneli'rfcfa  store,  tell  the 
story  of  that  luxurious  and  sensitive  and  avbarit^ 
ish  city  with  strange  intenseness.  The  gem  of 
private  collections,  and  in  fact  a  rival  of  any 
collection,  is  owned  by  tiiat  poet  worker  in  pre- 
cious stones  and  precious  metals,  and  that  snre 
historian.  Signer  Augusto  Castellani.  director  of 
the  Capitoline  Museum  of  Rome,  and  inheritor  of 
all  this  delicate  secrets  of  ihe  Etruscan  jeweler's 
art. 

It  wa3  many  thousands  of  years  ago  that  the 
beautiful  art  of  gem  cutting  was  conceived,  prac- 
ticed and  forgotten — bnrie<i  nnder  the  ashes  of 
time  and  disaster;  it  was  not  until  the  days  of 
Alexander  the  Great  that  the  symmetric  finish 
and  beautiful  resurrection  began  ;  the  text  books 
of  this  resurrection  were  the  exhumed  treasures  I 
have  mentioned,  of  Egypt  and  Phceniciaand  Etru- 
ria :  its  school  and  students  were  in  and  of  Magna 
Graecia  (Southern  Italy).  Progress  and  develop- 
ment were  rapid  and  undisturbed  from  the  be- 
ginning of  this  renaissance  until  such  jewels  be- 
came favorite  imperial  ornaments,  and  choice 
gifts  of  distinguished  and  loving  favor,  not  only 
from  emperor  to  emperor  and  imperial  subject, 
but  among  the  richer  class  of  citizens.  Among 
the  favorite  designs  of  those  days  were  portrait 
heads  of  ruling  sovereigns,  representations  of 
deities  and  inscriptions  of  symbolic  animals. 
Many  times  these  were  used  alone,  but  occasion- 
ally symbolic  words  were  placed  about  them,  and 
sometimes  they  were  bordered  by  the  twisted 
Etruscan  cord  ;  occasionally,  too,  even  in  those 
far- back  days,  the  cuttings  were  reproductions  of 
antiques,  the  winged  horse  of  Phoenicia  being  a 
chief  favorite. 

The  luxurious  Augustan  age  was  a  period  of 
marked  advance  in  the  art,  but  even  the  produc- 
tions of  that  time  were  outrivaled  by  those  made 
nnder  the  rule  of  the  splendor-loving  Medici, 
and  both  Gnd  themselves  fully  equaled  to-day  by 
the  exquisite  creations  of  the  cameo  and  gem 
artists  of  modern  Rome.  Fashion  has  become 
l>rime  mistress  of  the  art  again,  and  demands  that 
the  traveler  in  this  classic  land  should  return, 
not  only  with  tiie  cut  semblances  of  Roman  and 
Grecian  heroes  and  sovereigns  and  symbolic  fig- 
ures, but  with  the  likenesses  of  dear  living  ones 
made  thus  imperishable.  One  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful intaglio  necklaces  I  ever  saw  was  in  cut 
gems,  each  of  a  different  tint,  hut  all  blending 
most  artistically  and  joined  by  light-twisted 
Etruscan  cords  ;  there  were  eleven  of  these  fair 
and  indestructible  cuttings,  and  each  was  of  a  dear 
home  face.  A  pair  of  beautiful  onyx  cuff  but- 
tons I  saw,  set  around  with  pejuls  and  diamonds, 
represented  the  heads  of  the  two  children  who  were 
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to  take  them  home  as  a  gift  to  their  father  aotl 
mother.  It  is  a  beautiful  iiinnvation,  is  it  not  ? — 
one  thnt  fully  tleserves  tn  become  a  ciistojiK  and 
thsit  rmiWy  i^  hecoming  more  fitut  morn  so  ear-li 
year. 

Ti»e  periotla  of  Aii!]fusttia  and  the  Medici  pro- 
disced  the  majority  of  the  antiques  thsit  are  so 
enthusiastically  received  at  preseat.  Tlie  custoin 
of  cutting  and  engraving  witli  diamonds  has  de- 
scended from  those  early  days  throngh  a  long 
and  most  interestincj  ancestry  of  flint,  chfilcodofiy 
epliiits  and  corn nd urn  to  tliut  i^pecies  of  diamond 


one  of  the  layers  of  an  onyx  is  oraujro,  brown  or 
red  sard  the  stone  is  a  sardonyx  i  if  there  is  a 
stratum  of  bloodstone  in  the  onyx  it.  is  cuHed  the 
bloodstoiie  onyx;  if  the  onyx  is  colorless  and 
translucent  it  is  chalcedony  ouyx  ;  if  it  is  a  neu- 
tral, nndeeided  tint,  like  gray,  and  somi-opaqne, 
it  ig  fiimply  an  onyx." 

The  sapphire,  from  its  harduesii,  has  been 
thoiiglit  impossible  for  gem  cutting,  so  a  wonder- 
ful work  very  recently  accomplished  l»y  SiofnorC'as- 
(ellani  is  tlie  centre  of  wide  and  admiring  atten- 
tion  ;  tiiia  is  nothing  less  than  the  cutting  of  a 


that  is  known  as  adamant,  a  gem  nearest  of  kin     scene  from    the    famona   battle   of  Iloirali, 


n  fi 

Bplendid  Ka[ip]iire,  porhaj^s  an  inch  and  a  quarter 
in  diameter;  there  are  SGores  of  Hirures  in  the 
scene,  each  in  strong  action  and  each  niinntely 
perfect. 

Besides  the  precious  stones  that  are  nscii  for 

cameo   cutting,    there  are  betuitiful   shellii    that 

come  from  tlie  IhUtic  and  the  Red 


Lower  SSd«. 


R«lf6vn  on  Fppar 
Side, 


to  the  beautiful  white  sapphire. 

The  demand  for  antiques  has  heen  so  great, 
the  **  dust  of  centuries  '*  lius  so  blintlcil  the  eyes  of 
travelers  in  foreign  lands,  that  temptations  have 
been  offered  too  powerful  for  the  honesty  of 
many  so-ealled  '*gem  dealers*'  to  resist.  The 
result  has  been  the  Bpringing  op  in 
these  latter  years  of  diverse  kinds 
of  antiques  ;  so  there  now  exist  real 
antiques  whose  misty  dimness,  like 
a  breath  on  crystal  in  a  frogty 
morning,  is  not  the  result  of  an 
acid  bath  ;  forged  antiques,  wiiich 
pass  for  the  real,  and  are  eometimea 
made  entire  and  sometimes  by  skill- 
fully  piecii^g  out  a  bit  of  a  genu- 
ine antique  ;  auil  modern  antiques, 
which  are  just  what  they  honestly 
claim  to  be,  mmlern  cuttings  of 
antiqtie  subjocts  done  with  the  deli- 
cate fac-si miles  of  real  antique  tools, 
for  the  entire  outfit  nsed  by  the 
cameoists  of  the  moat  ancient  time 
has  heen  discovered  and  is  exehi- 
sively  nsed  to-day  by  every  first-class  cameoist  and  and  third,  the  durk-brown  or  red  stratum,  which 
intaglioist.  The  modern  antique  is  often  by  ffir  is  the  foundation*  An  onjx  ig  of  only  two 
the  most  satisfactory,  and   quite  as  beautiful  as    shades  usually^ — white,  above  a  diirk  background  : 
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Iiitadfir*  ill 
Lower  Bide- 


Cameo,  or  Ri^llevo, 
on  Upper  .Side. 


KOTPTIAJ^   SCAaABKCB. 


shells  are  of  two  varieties.  One  is 
called  the  "sardonyx"  fihelK  and 
naturally  resembles  the  sanlonyx  in 
its  various  tintp,  the  darkest  being 
rarest  and  most  valuable  ;  the  other 
cameo  shell  is  called  the  *^  rosso,*' 
and  varies  in  its  foundation  tints, 
from  exquisitely  delicate  pink  to 
vivid  pomegranate  red  ;  the  shells 
weigh  from  one-half  kilo  to  a  little 
more  than  two  kilos.  Each  shell  h 
of  three  strata ;  first,  the  rough,  yel- 
lowish outside,  whose  excrescences 
in  form  and  de]>th  determine  the 
figures  to  be  carved  on  it;  second, 
the  creamy- white  central  stratum  ; 


any  o!d  antique  that  may  be  found. 

There  is  a  whole  vocahnhiry  of  special  terms  ap- 
plied to  gem  cutting,  either  in  relief  or  incision  ; 
a  few  of  these  it  is  imperative  for  everyone  who 
has  the  slightest  real  interest  in  cut  gcma  to  un- 
derstand. The  word  "cameo"  itself  is  simply 
a  name  used  to  distinguish  bas-relief  or  alto-re- 
lievo cutting  in  stone  or  shell  from  intaglio  cut- 
ting. Pietra  dura  is  a  general  or  class  name  ap- 
plied to  onyx,  sardonyx,  agate,  jasper,    chalced- 


sometimes  a  medium  or  mixed  tint  intervener  be- 
tween the  upper  and  lower  strata  ;  3 ears  of  pa- 
tient and  delicate  study  have  produced  a  work- 
ing of  this  middle  stratum  that  gives  it  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  almost  vaporous  cloud  stratum, 
with  which  the  most  beautiful  effects  are  given. 
Cameo  shells  coat  very  little — ^nly  from  five  to 
ten  or  fifteen  francs  each  ;  the  longer  and  the 
more  delicate  the  work  required,  the  greater  tfio 
ultimate    cost.     Shell    cameos    are    much    more 


ony,   topax,  amethyst  and   phisma,  a  gem  which     quickly    finished    than    pietra-dnra   cameos,  and 


bears  the  same  relatiotiship  to  an  emerald  that  a 
brilliant  hears  to  a  diemond.  Carnelian,  flint 
and  jade  are  among  the  clnef  favorites  in  softer 
stones ;  onyx  is  a  Greek  derivative  whose  orig- 
inal means  "fingernail."  Dr.  Archibald  Billing, 
iu  hia  charming  work  on  gems,  tells  ua  that  "if 


much  more  easily  broken,  therefoi-e  their  first 
cost  ia  much  less.  It  requires  from  a  week  to 
ten  days  to  finish  a  good  shell-caTneo  portrait, 
and  it  costs  from  70  to  100  lire  ($14  to  S*20),  A 
pietra-dura  duplicate  of  ilie  same  [lortriiit  wonM 
cost  at  least  three  times  the  first  amount,  and 
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would  requiro  from  three  wcoka  to  a  month  in 
the  working. 

Tho  toola  need  in  sliell-canieo  cutting  are  called 
*'boletti"  ;  they  look  exactly  like  foiir-sideil  eliiri- 
gle  imils,  finialied  in  oblique  dianiomla  ut  tlio 
workitig  ends  ;  they  arc  inado  of  steel,  and  are  of 
different  sizes,  from  that  required  for  the  coarsest 
outer  clipping  to  that  nsed  for  the  delicate  Unish 
of  ciirl:^  and  ornamciiU. 

Tile  lirst  step  in  slicll-carneo  working  is  to  cut 
the  shell  into  little  lonnds  or  ovals  tho  size  of  the 
desired  ornaments,  and  then  to  rnb  these  bits 
first  with  pnnnce  stono  and  after  with  emery  ami 
oil.  Before  tho  art  cntting*  which  is  all  done  by 
band,  tho  bit  of  Bhell  most  be  mounted  on  a  little 
spindle-shaped  handle  with  a  flat  head,  in  winch 
it  13  firmly  imbedded  with  wax.  Tlio  boletti  are 
of  three  kinds  or  varieties:  tho  UiUit,  or  (lie,  for 
the  rongh  outer  coat ;  the  cmppolc,  for  the  larger 
and  coarser  clipping;  and  the  ir i (if if/oh,  for  the 
most  delicate  fuiishing  touches. 

Pictra-dnra  cutting  is  entirely  *1  life  rent  from 
cntling  in  sliell,  and  is  done,  aa  ahemly  Btatcd, 
with  identically  the  eamo  kind  of  tools  that  were 
used  in  the  Alexandrian  and  An^^ustaii  ages  ;  be- 
cansQ  tho  entire  process  \i  rotative,  tho  instru- 
ments arc  called  '*rotini";  the  swiftness  of  the 
rotation  ia  entirely  regulated  by  the  amount  of 
foot  presatiro  applied  to  the  little  niacbiue  Uiat 
earries  t!ie  rotini. 

There  is  only  one  point  of  similarity  between 
the  shell  and  tho  pietra-dnra  processes  ;  both  arc 
mounted  on  the  little  spindles  for  handling,  but 
the  pietra  dura  is  imbedded  in  cement  instead  of 
ill  wax. 

The  fac-si miles  of  the  ancient  inatruinenta  with 
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which  modern  artists  do  such  exquisite  work  are 
very  thin,  closed  wheels,  tho  largest  about  a  thinl 
larger  in  circumference  than  a  silver  quarter  of  :i 
dollar  ;  tiiey  arc  all  made  of  the  finest  steel,  ami 
have  knifolike  edges.     Tlie  proccaa  is  very  inter- 
esting; tiic  design  selected  to  bo  wrought  is  out- 
lined on  tiic  upper  or  white  face  of  the  stone, 
which   is   then   huhl   firn^ly  against  one   of  theso 
Unifelike  little  wheels  for  a  threadlike  cutting'  ; 
after  this  thoso  parts  of  the  white  [stratum  whicli 
intervene  between  the  design  and   the  ontcr  cdgo 
are   removed   with   another   rotino,   operating   in 
gougcliko  fasljion,  hut  used  with  the  greatest  care, 
for  Lho    least  error  in  direction  or  the  slightest 
variation  in  touch  may  completely  epoil  a  cameo. 
The  first  two  i>te[is  having  Iteen  accomplished,  an- 
other rotino  is  substituted^  one  with  a  i^loping  or 
graduated  edge  at\d  considerably  thicker  Ihati  the 
first  and  second  ;  it  is  with  this  rotino  that  ilio 
difTercnt  elevntions  of   the   relief  are  made.      A 
whole  series  of  rotini  is  brought  in  use  ;tfterward, 
cacli  rotino  growing  smaller  than  its  predecessor  j 
the  last  is  as  fino  iis  a  One  needle  point,  and  must 
so  rue  times  bo  use*  I  under  a  powerful  magnifying 

ghiSS. 

Tho  arrangiug  of  light  in  a  cameoist's  cor- 
ner (for  tho  work  itself  is  dono  in  a  very  tiny 
apace)  is  most  important  ;  tho  upper  part  of  tho 
window  and  a  depth  of  perhaps  a  yard  into  the 
room  are  heavily  shaded,  so  that  oTcry  particle  of 
liglit  is  concentrated  directly  on  llio  cameoist'e 
little  workstand  and  tho  cameo  itzelf.  It  is  al- 
most impos.siblo  for  one  not  a  cameoist  to  com- 
prehend tlie  amount  of  time,  patience,  adroitncHs 
of  hand  and  artiatic  knowledge  that  arc  all  fac- 
tors in  tho  final  perfect  development  of  a  pietra- 
dtira  catneo,  Tlio  emitting  of  cameos  and  intaglios 
is  the  most  sensitive  of  nvts.  one  that  to  achieve  its 
highest  ]>erfection  must  bo  executed  literally  con 
amore,  which  includes  enthusiastic  pationco  anil 
its  nameless  kindred  detail.  All  througli  tho 
work  baths  of  diamond  dust  siiid  oil  ;iro  a])i>lictl 
to  tho  edges  of  the  rotini  for  facilitating  their 
progress,  and  tho  greatest  care  is  taken  in  tho 
preparation  of  the  diarnonil  dust  itself,  which 
must  be  pulverized  to  twice  its  usual  fineness 
and  then  ]>ut  on  a  little  steel  phique  and  ground 
still  again  with  oil. 

If  the  design  to  be  executed  is  a  portrait  I  wo  or 
three  sittings  of  the  subject  must  be  given  before 
the  design  is  drawn  on  tho  stono  or  shell  ;  then  n 
tiny  clay  or  wax  bozzetto  (model)  is  made,  and 
then  another  ami  another,  if  need  be,  until  tho 
desired  effect  is  produced.  As  a  sort  of  negati?e 
of  tho  catneo  or  intaglio  portrait  a  tiny  cast  in 
gesso  (plaster)  is  tuken,  and  then  tho  cutting  it- 
self may  bo  commenced*     The  processes  for  aii 
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antique  reproducfcion  or  for  a  "'study"  are  pre- 
cisely the  same,  witli  tlje  cxceptioTi  of  the  sittiuga, 
Tlio  insildiig  of  wax  and  clay  bozzetti  (capecially 
w:ix)  lias  becomo  a  fascinating  occupation  for 
liulies  of  artistic  genius,  the  names  of  two  royal 
princesaea  liaving  now  attained  groat  prominonco 
on  the  list  of  cut-gem  modelers.  A  strong  prefer- 
ence  is  given  to  wax  for  tbid  modeling,  because  it 
id  clean  and  plastic,  and  becauao  it  may  bo  put 
a^ray  for  weeks,  if  need  or  fancy  dictate,  and  t!ien 
taken  out  again  and  tlio  work  resirmod  at  exactly 
tlio  stage  where  it  was  interrupted.  Aii  example 
of  wliat  may  bo  done  in  gem  cutting  itaelf,  tlirough 
wo  man's  delicate  handling  ami  exquisite  percep- 
tior),  was  seen  at  tlio  London  International  Exhi- 
bition of  180:^,  for  two  of  tbo  gems  of  the  mem- 
orable collection  shown  there— two  works  that 
were  constantly  surrounded  by  admiring  and  won- 
dering crowda — were  executed  by  the  8iguorine 
Etisu  and  Klcna  Pistrncci,  of  Rome,  **The  Death 
of  Adonis  '"  aiid  a  beautiful  *'  Zephyrns"  were  tho 
titles  of  those  beautiful  cuttings*  The  genius  of 
these  ladies  was  their  birthright,  for  tlu^  were 
datighters  of  the  great  artist  who  wag  proclaimed 
**  king  of  canieoists  "  by  two  nations. 

Nearly  eontcn»poraneous  with  their  father,  Be- 
nedcMio  Pistrncci,  was  that  other  great  cameo- 
ist,  Clirouictti,  of  the  Hoy al  Italian  Mini,  who 
achieved  wide  renown  for  his  niarvelonnly  sculpt- 
ured cameo  portraits,  Sauliui,  and  then  Verge, 
who  appeared  a  little  later,  also  won  great  fame 
for  tho  grace  and  beauty  of  both  dosigna  and 
cameos.  Of  to-day's  most  distinguished  artists 
is  Do  Felici,  whose  latest  works  aro  a  most  exqui- 
site "Aurora** — whoso  ftguros  aeoui  actually  float- 
ing in  tho  changing  miai^  and  soft  clouds  of  tho 
sky — and  a  beautiful  portrait  of  (^hidstone.  There 
is  also  the  younger  Verge,  tlic  grace  of  whose  lig- 
nrca  and  the  artistic  finish  of  whose  finer  detail  are 
simply  wonder fnl  ;  and  there  was  the  lamented 


Rossi,  who  cut  an  *' Aurora*'  that  fully  rivuls  the 
most  beautiful  antique  over  unide. 

Such  great  expense  has  attended  the  study  of 
gem  cutting,  including  cameos,  that  the  public 
has  thus  far  known  very  little  about  it ;  it  has, 
indeed,  been  only  tho  rich  connoieseurs  who 
might  take  it  up  ficiciih(ically. 

While  every  gQui  cutter  nniat  thoroughly  un- 
derstand light  and  shade  and  anatomy,  whrie  he 
niuat  bo,  indeed,  painter  and  sculptor  conibiued, 
there  arc  very  few  artists  who  know  any  thing  nt 
all  of  gem  cutting,  and  who  would  not  make  a 
sorry  showing  if  they  were  obliged  to  take  it  in 
hand.  The  struggles  of  cameo  artists,  too,  to  iit- 
tain  (KM-fection  in  their  art  have  been  quite  as 
great  as  those  of  any  other  artista,  Pistrucci, 
chief  of  this  century's  cameoists  and  lutaglioists, 
baa  been  named  tljo  ** immortal  of  tho  nineteenth 
century,  as  Dioacorides  was  of  the  firftt,  arul  as 
Cellini  wiis  of  tho  sixteenth.''  Ilia  history  is  one 
of  strange  interest.  Ho  was  born  in  Rome,  May, 
1784.  His  father  held  high  legal  position  under 
tho  Papal  Government,  and  designed  both  hU 
sons  (Benedetto  and  hh  brother  Philip)  for  the 
profession  of  the  law  ;  but,  nti  mntratve,  Philip, 
who  was  tho  elder,  became  a  famous  copperplato 
engraver,  and  Benedetto,  after  vain  and  wearily 
profonged  struggles  with  Latin  and  tlie  classics, 
found  Ill's  truo  happinees  in  the  studio  of  a  cameo 
cutter.  His  experiences  in  his  first  position  were 
indeed  peculiar,  for  his  father,  though  a  wise  and 
majestic  jndge  and  a  profound  scholar  of  the  law, 
knew  nothing  wliatever  of  the  study  and  practice 
of  the  fine  arts,  and  was  impatient  that  Benedetto 
should  make  immediate  and  rapid  progress  in  tho 
profession  he  had  Bolected  against  his  own  wish 
and  counsel,  and  without  previous  knowledge  of 
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cveu  the  simplest  rndiments  of  drawing.  Tlfa 
master  seemed  to  share  this  idea  (or  was  it  a  pa- 
rental conspiracy  ?),  for  directly  he  entered  the 
stndio  he  set  liim  to  copying  from  old  figure  de- 
signs, without  a  particle  of  instruction,  declaring 
the  copies  all  perfect  and  passing  them  on  without 
a  word  of  comment.  He  was  only  fourteen  years 
old,  but  in  tliis  instance  "the  boy  was  surely 
wiser  than  the  man/'  He  sadly  felt  his  own  de- 
ficiencies, and  as  instruction  in  his  ma.stor't?  stndio 
seemed  impossible  he  diligently  applied  himself 
to  the  utilization  of  every  outside  advantage. 
Each  moment  he  could  call  his  own,  Avhetlier  by 
day  or  by  night,  was  precious  to  him.  He  chose 
Raphael  for  his  master,  through  his  works  in  the 
Vatican  ;  there  he  spent  all  his  holidays,  from 
early  morning  till  sunset  time — he  and  his  brother 
Pliilip — delighted  with  the  rare  privilege  (esi)e- 
cially  rare  at  that  time)  thus  accorded  them.  Tliey 
carried  with  them  a  simple  midday  meal  of  bread 
and  fruit,  which  their  absorption  hardly  permit- 
ted them  to  remember  ;  and  there,  with  the  great 
doors  of  the  Stanze  closed  and  locked  after  them, 
as  though  they  had  been  prisoners  from  other 
than  their  own  sweet  wills,  they  worked  on,  un- 
mindful of  the  passing  hours,  perched  high  on  a 
wooden  scaffolding  that  had  been  placed  close  to 
the  beloved  paintings,  studying  and  transferring 
ns  if  their  very  lives  depended  on  it.  This  beau- 
tifnl  intimacy  with  Raphael  Avas  so  rich  in  results 
that  Benedetto  was  rapidly  advanced  from  copy- 
ing to  designing,  and  then  to  cutting,  first  in  the 
softer  stones,  and  then  in  pietra  dura. 

Among  the  finest  cameos  of  Pistrucci  are  the 
*'Strozzi  Augustus,^' the  **  Crowning  of  a  War- 
rior" (almost  universally  accredited  to  the  an- 
tique), that  fills  an  important  position  in  the  Im- 
perial Russian  Cabinet ;  the  last  portrait  of  Na- 
poleon, and  that  exquisitely  graceful  thing,  ''  I'he 
Y6nng  Bacchus/'  Like  Gii*ometti  and  many 
other  great  cameoists,  Pistrucci  was  also  one  of 
the  most  celebmted  of  coin  and  medal  designers 
and  workers.  A  splendid  example  of  his  coining 
is  the  famous  Waterloo  Medal  designed  by  Flax- 
man  by  order  of  King  George  IV.,  and  executed 
by  Pistrucci  when  he  was  chief  medalist  to  the 
Royal  English  Mint.  Others  of  his  noted  medals 
are  two  portraits  of  ller  Gracious  Majesty  of  Phig- 
land,  one  as  Princess  Victoria,  the  other  as  Queen, 
with  diadem,  and  the  same  sovereign's  Corona- 
tion Medal ;  a  large  gold  medal  of  George  IV.,  and 
another,  of  the  Duke  of  York.  Pistrucci  was  the 
maker  of  the  largest  medal  ever  made,  the  Wa- 
terloo, and  of  the  smallest,  a  tiny  souvenir  of  the 
Duke  of  York,  whi<ih  was  scarce  a  quarter  of  an 
h  in  diameter.  Sometimes  his  friends  oh- 
.  to  his  clear  explanation  of  his  methods  and 


processes,  but  he  was  so  true  an  artist  that  lie  al- 
ways responded:  *'The  higher  any  one  of  my 
pupils  stands,  bo  much  the  more  he  elevates 
me/'  Pistrucci  died  in  Septeniber,  1855,  at  the 
cjgQ  of  seventy-one.  As  scholar,  medalist,  artist, 
cameoistand  intaglioist  he  w.is  altogether  one  cif 
the  greatest  artists  and  most  remarkable  men  6t 
the  centur}'.  \ 

Is  there  a  i>ootiG  or  an  artistic  temperament 
that  does  not  many  and  many  a  time  see  pictures, 
intaglios,  cameos,  wrought  by  Nature's  hand,  in 
rocks  and  cliffs  and  marbles,  in  landscape  con- 
tours and  i!i  the  soft  piles  of  morning  and  even- 
ing clouds?  Every  true  child  of  our  noble 
mother  Nature  may  be  thus  happy,  but  I  know 
of  only  one  i)rrtou  who  has  thus  far  found  a 
natural  tracing  in  stone — perfect,  clear,  lasting 
jis  the  fino^t  engraver  could  liiake  it ;  it  is  such 
a  rare,  sweet  story,  and  so  in  touch  with  our  sub- 
ject, that  I  must  give  it  to  you  here.  A  little  be- 
fore the  last  j^resentation  of  the  Papsion  Play  a 
charming  and  cultured  Americjin  lady  was  travel- 
ing in  Europe  with  her  gifted  boy,  an  exception- 
ally noble  little  fellow  of  perhaps  twelve  or  four- 
teen years.  lie  was  all  she  had  left— and  who 
does  not  know  the  love  of  a  mother  in  such  cir- 
cnriistances  ?  While  they  were  traveling  this 
dear  son  died,  and  his  mother's  heart  seemed 
buried  with  him,  until  suddenly  there  came  to 
her,  like  a  direct  whisi)er  from  him,  the  inspira- 
tion to  give  herself  to  all  such  work  as  should 
help  develop  noble  sentiment  in  other  and  per- 
haps less  fortunate  boys.  How  many  things  she 
did  for  this,  and  how  devotedly,  I  cannot  stay  to 
tell  you  here,  but  among  them  all  was  the  deter- 
mination to  establish  a  museum,  not  so  much  of 
strange  and  startling  curiosities,  but  of  bits 
gleaned  hither  and  yon,  each  with  its  own  espe- 
cial history,  to  lead  those  other  lads  to  think.,  and 
then  to  question — for  inquiry  is  the  child  of 
thought. 

She  traveled  over  the  w^orld.  iShe  made  a  col- 
lection rarely  beautiful,  because  every  object  in 
it  was  gathered  with  loving  care.  At  last,  jwst  as 
the  echoes  of  the  Tyrolean  bells  were  sounding 
out  so  sweetly,  so  grandly,  so  alluringly  over  the 
country  of  tl;e  Ammer  that  they  drew  all  the 
world  thither,  she,  too,  found  herself  among  the 
strangely  mixed  company  that  stopped  at  the  foot 
of  the  lofty  mountains  and  wound  np  and  up 
their  rugged  sides,  to  the  music  of  tiny  cascadesy 
and  hundreds  of  birds,  and  whis))ering,  sway- 
ing trees,  and  Tyroleso  yodels.  One  early  day, 
wlten  she  was  unspeakably  sad  and  lonely,  she  be- 
gan the  ])ilgrimage  so  many  others  make  each 
decade — some  for  this  reason,  some  for  that — to 
the  summit  of  the  lofty  Koeffel-Spitze.      ^X  th'0 
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foot  of  tlie  simple  iron  cross  that  crowns  it  she 
knelt  and  wept  out  her  sorrow — with  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  views  in  the  world  before  her, 
the  sound  of  the  chiircli  bells  that  call  the  partic- 
ipants in  tliis  grandest  of  dramas  to  early  mass 
circling  through  the  stillness  about  her,  and  the 
softest  softness  of  the  Tyrol's  matchless  air,  and 
the  clear  liquid  blue  of  the  Tyrolese  sky  above 
her.  ''0  God,"  slie  cried,  ''help  me  to  devote 
myself  yet  more  self-forgettingly,  yet  more  fully, 
to  Thy  little  ones  !"  And  then  she  arose,  com- 
forted and  at  peace.  She  cast  her  eyes  downward 
for  some  little  souvenir  of  the  place  and  hour,  to 
add  to  the  work  she  had  established  in  her  son's 
name  ;  she  selected  a  tiny  oval  pebble,  yellow  in 
tint  and  seemingly  plain.  She  took  it  with  her 
to  her  far-away  home,  and  one  other  day,  when 
she  felt  sadly  desolate  again,  she  placed  it  before 


her  on  a  little  table,  with  other  souvenirs,  for 
marking  and  labeling.  Turning  it  around  and 
around  and  over  and  over,  half  abstractedly,  sho 
was  startled  to  see  a  face,  clearly  marked,'  appear 
on  what  had  been  the  under  or  resting  side  of  the 
little  stone.  It  was  a  beautiful  face,  a  divine 
face — that  of  the  Christ  whose  life  the  simple 
Oberammergauers  had  so  devoutly  portrayed  f«r 
up  on  the  slopes  of  the  Tyrol  ;  it  was  the  Christ 
of  the  old  musters,  Mayer's  Christ,  Humanity's 
tender,  loving  Christ,  she  saw.  Awed  and  star- 
tled, she  took  the  tiny  pebble  to  a  great  scientist, 
an  eminent  geologist,  a  famous  traveler;  but  not 
one  of  them  could  account  fop  this  strange  like- 
ness— no  one  could  say  aught  but  that  it  was  a 
marvelous  action  of  nature  that  had  traced  this 
wonderful  resemblance  on  "the  stone  from  Ober- 
ammergau.'' 


ADIEU! 

By  Ernest  Delancey  Tierson. 


Last  night  together  we  h&d  songht  the  sea. 

Between  the  ebb  and  flowing  of  the  tide, 
And  from  our  hearts  impnlsiye  thoughts  leaped  free. 

Full  knowing  well  that  thence  our  paths  divide  : 
And  knowing,  too,  that  all  the  dreamy  past 

So  fairly  writ,  recording  golden  hours, 
Must  be  as  evanescent  shadows  cast 

On  glasses,  or  the  mirrored  glow  of  flowers— 


And  yet  the  callous  world  has  ruled  it  30, 

That  on  the  morrow  we  must  separate. 
Forsooth,  was  it  because  I  was  too  low, 

And  raised  my  eyes  to  one  of  high  estate  ? 
Or  is  the  blood  that  tingles  in  my  veins 

This  moment,  as  I  dreaming  think  of  you. 
Too  mingled  with  a  common  people's  strains, 

T(H)  dark  to  be  of  perfect  Norman  blue? 


Must  be  forgotten  ns  the  transient  scent 

Of  blossoms  through  an  open  casement  blown, 
Or.  like  the  fragment  of  a  song  unspent, 

Die  in  the  mystery  of  the  unknown. 
I  know  too  well  that  lives  like  yours  and  mine. 

Tlie  narrow  creeds  of  men  would  set  aside. 
Are  linked  together  by  a  power  divine 

That  e'en  eternities  cannot  divide. 


Nay,  was  it  not  because  your  fair  white  hand 

Held  Midas'  power  within  its  fragile  grasp. 
To  gild,  perchance,  time's  swiftly  flowing  sand 

And  shackle  Danae  with  a  golden  clasp  ? 
Was  it  not  this  that  weighed  the  balance  down 

Against  the  miscreant  who  dared  to  look, 
Forgetful  of  the  manners  of  the  town, 

Into  your  eyes  as  in  an  open  book? 


You  will  return  to  that  superior  throng, 

"Where  all  the  finer  threads  of  life  arc  spun, 
A  little  sad,  perchance,  l)€cau8e  my  song 

In  parting  was  less  sweet  than  it  begun. 
And  I  ?     It  matters  not  what  I  shall  do  ; 

'Twonld  only  sadden  you  to  speak  it  here. 
I  only  know  the  sky  has  lost  its  blue, 

The  days  are  weary  and  the  night  is  drear. 


lEJ^f-^ 
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THE    NATIONAL    DEAF-MUTE    COLLEGE. 

By  Catherine  F,  Cavanagh 


It  is  to  tlio  tleaf-mntea  what  Oxford  ia  to  the 
English,  wliJit  Hmvard  ig  to  tlio  Americiuis;  in 
fact,  it  ia  tho  finest  college  of  its  kind  in  the 
whole  worlJ.  This  magnificent  institntion  ib  sit- 
uated in  the  northeastern  siihnrba  of  one  of  tlio 
most  obscure  and  niifusfiiorjable  quarters  of 
Washington,  bnt  it  is  tho  emerald  setting  in  the 
ring,  and  any  city  in  tlio  world  would  bo  proud 
to  possess  Bucli  beau ti fnl  gronnds  and  buildings 
as  those  of  Kemlall  (ireen. 

About  the  latter  part  of  the  iirgt  half  of  this 
century  attempts  were  made  to  establish  a  school 
for  the  deaf  in  the  Dii^trict  of  Oolumbia,  but  the 
pluus  fell  til  rough,  and  tho  ecliool  was  threatened 
with  dissolution.  It  was  then  that  Amos  Kendall 
n(^>peared  on  tho  aconc,  and  became  interested  in 
the  doaf.  His  reputation  is  well  known  as  that 
of  a  journalist  and  politiciuTu  At  one  liiuc  ho 
acted  as  tutor  in  tho  family  of  Henry  rlay,  and 
while  witli  Clay  mado  Iho  acquaintance  of  some 
of  the  most  brilliant  and  renowned  men  of  that 
]ieriod,  ami  throu|Th  intcrcourge  with  &iich  men 
his  ability  as  a  jcnirnalist  was  soon  made  known 
to  all  tho  country,  especially  when  he  was  editor 
of  the  Arfiits  of  Frankfort,  Ky.  Tlis  writings  on 
Jackson,  wliich  were  always  of  an  approving  char- 
acter, soon  attracted  the  attention  of  that  **01d 


Hickory, *'  and  he  appointed  Kemlall  Fourth  Au* 
ditor  of  the  Treasury,  and  afterward  Postmaster 
General  of  his  Cabinet.  It  is  said  that  some  of 
the  most  important  documents  issued  by  Jackson 
were  written  by  Amos  Kerulalh  who  cventiiallj 
became  the  bosom  friend  of  the  President. 

Kendall  was  a  Democrat,  and  a  stanch  one,  and 
soon  after  lie  left  public  life  ho  again  entered  the 
field  of  journalism  and  founded  a  Democratic 
organ  at  Washington,  called  the  KemhiU  Ex- 
posttor.  It  was  about  this  time  that  ho  bought 
the  beautiful  plantation  known  as  Kendall  Green, 
and  there  built  hia  home,  which  is  stan^Hng 
to-day,  in  the  centre  of  the  gronnd?*  and  just  a!i 
the  entrance  to  the  college  wooils.  All  the  great 
men  of  the  age  wei*o  here  entertained  by  Kemlall ; 
and  it  ia  a  matter  of  history  that  in  llio  darkest 
hours  of  Morse's  attempts  to  bring  his  telegraph 
before  the  worM  Amos  Kendall  encouraged  tlm 
plan  and  received  his  friend  with  every  &hovv  and 
Bubstantiality  of  welcome  at  Kendall  Green  ;  and 
here,  in  tlie  old  woods,  was  tho  wire  first  fiuccest- 
fully  tested. 

When  tho  school  for  tho  deaf  in  tho  District 
was  pronounced  a  failure  Amos  Kendall  came  to 
tho  front  and  received  somo  of  the  pupils  in  his 
old   liome,  and   eventually  donated   part    of   his 
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property  for  tlie  eatalilisbment  of  a  national  col- 
lege for  the  deaf. 

Siicli  was  the  iiumblo  beginning  of  tliia  now 
famous  institute,  and  to-day  deaf  young  men  and 
women  from  all  parta  of  tlie  country  receiTO  a 
college  odueaiiou  in  this  beautiful  spot.  Aa  one 
looks  arourul  at  the  great  green  lawns  before  tlio 
college  buildinga  and  tlio  cliapel,  at  tlic  fields  on 
eitlier  sido  and  tbe  woods  to  the  back  of  tbo 
building,  be  wonders  if  it  is  not  with  deep  regret 
that  the  students  leave  this  piece  of  paradise, 
wbon  there  h  no  more  for  tliom  to  receive  at  tbe 
hands  of  ilic  faculty.  If  the  students  arc  ques- 
tioned on  this  matter  tlic  reply  generally  isj  '*  Yes, 
it  is  very  be:iuLiful  hero,  and  wc  liavc  spent  many 
never-to-be-forgotten  days  here,  but  we  arc  glad 
to  bo  through  our  stndieg  and  face  tbo  world/' 

**  Fane  tbe  world  !"  Is  it  not  enough  to  make 
young  men  and  women,  blessed  with  all  their 
faculties,  ashamed  that  they  have  treated  their 
fit u dies  BO  lightly,  aud  lived  in  the  expectation  of 
having  their  relatives  or  bo  mo  one  else  look  out 
for  sung  berths  for  them  when  Bcliool  is  over  ? 

What  i\Q  they  do  after  they  leave  the  peaceful 
halls  of  Kendall  Green  ?  Bo  they  facs  tlie  world  ? 
Of  course  they  do,  and  this  is  liow  they  do  it : 


Tliis  being  tlie  highest  college  of  tbo  kind  in  the 
country,  the  graduates  of  it  are  in  great  demand 
for  the  different  schools  for  the  deaf  throughont 
the  country  ;  and  so  the  majority  of  the  grad- 
nates  secnre  positiona  in  this  caimcity.  Some 
have  secured  ]>hices  on  newspiipors  ;  while  Eome 
are  editors  and  owners,  not  oidy  of  papers  for 
the  deaf,  but  of  papers  for  the  bearing  world  as 
well.  Some  have  studied  art  here,  and  after 
graduation  go  to  Enropo  to  fini^li  their  ednca- 
lion  ;  others  who  liave  been  working  as  plrotog- 
raphers  to  the  college  try  that  field  after  leaving 
their  first  school.  As  far  as  taking  portraits  is 
concerned,  these  students  do  not  make  much  of 
a  success  in  the  hearing  world,  as  it  is  often  dif- 
ficidt  even  for  persons  with  all  their  eenscs  to 
manage  some  of  the  subjects  tluitcome  to  the  gal- 
leries ;  but  in  landscape  work,  printing,  develop- 
ing and  retouching,  especially  the  latter,  these 
students  cannot  be  excelled. 

Others  have  entered  the  ministry,  as  ministers 
to  the  deaf,  for  there  are  several  clmrohes  in  tlie 
country  exclusively  for  tlio  deaf.  rMauters,  cat- 
tlemen, farmerB,  chemists,  printers,  clerks,  ranch- 
men, molders,  architects,  draugbtsnieu,  justices 
of  the  peace  (to  the  deaf),  patent  attorneys  &nd 
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departmental  clerks  are  named  as  the  occupa- 
tions of  some  of  tlie  alumni  of  Kendall  Green. 
This  college  hag  had  as  students  the  sons  of  many 
prominent  and  rich  men  throughout  the  country, 
and  is  even  now  educating  millionaires. 

The  college  itself  has  been  progressive,  and  it 
is  now  possible  to  teach  many  to  articulate  fairly 
before  they  leave  to  enter  upon  their  duties  in 
the  world  ;  while  others,  who  were  able  to  speak 
brokenly  when  they  entered  upon  their  studies, 
went  back  to  the  world  with  speech  both  fluent 
and  smootii.  Of  course  it  is  understood  that  the 
diflRcuUy  in  speech  is  produced  maitily  by  the 
difficulty  in  hearing.  If  a  person  has  never  heard 
anyone  talk,  speech  would  not  naturally  come 
easy  to  him  ;  or  if  he  has  become  slightly  deaf 
from  the  effects  of  a  severe  cold  he  is  never  able 
to  tell  whether  ho  is  speaking  in  a  whisper  or 
giving  forth  tones  that  yesemble  the  screech 
owl's.  It  is  this  fact  that  makes  many  of  the 
stndents  backward  in  speech,  either  frotn  the 
fact  of  embarrassment  or  fear  of  ridicule,  and 
they  confine  their  speech  to  the  teachers  in  the 
schoolroom,  or  perhaps  make  nse  of  it  when 
brought  in  business  relations  with  the  hearing 
world. 
.^  By  careful  training  many  have  been  taught,  as 
I  have  said,  to  speak  fluently  and  without  having 
comment  passed  on  their  manner  of  speaking. 
The  year  1892  witnessed  a  great  triumph  in  this 
direction,  when  one  of  the  graduates  delivered  his 
oration,  not  in  the  sign  language,  as  has  been  the 
custom,  but  as  any  hearing  person  would.  This 
event  was  followed  in  the  year  1893  by  another  of 
the  same  character  ;  but  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that 
these  two  young  men  were  not  born  deaf,  and  so 
had  not  lost  entire  control  of  5i)eech  ;  yet  if  they 
had  not  persevered  afid  followed  well  the  training 
of  their  instructors  this  part  of  the  programme 
would  have  been  impossible. 

In  1891  there  was  founded  at  the  college  a  nor- 
mal course,  intended  to  train  for  teaching  the 
deaf  some  of  the  brightest  graduates  of  onr  lead- 
ing colleges.  These  Fellows  remain  at  the  college 
one  year,  and  are  given  instructions  in  the  meth- 
ods of  articulation  and  in  the  sign  language,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  year  arc  assigned  schools  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  States.  During  their  stay  at 
the  college  they  are  paid  twenty-five  dollars  per 
month  and  given  their  board  and  lodging ;  and  as 
they  are  sure  oL"  a  position  at  the  end  of  the 
year  contestants  for  these  fellowships  are  sharp. 
Among  the  colleges  which  have  secured  fellow- 
ships for  their  graduates  at  the  college  for  the 
deaf  are  Yale,  Harvard,  Williams,  Howard  Col- 
lege, Ala. ;  Hanover  College,  Ind.;  and  Amherst. 
The  principal  idea  in  establishing  a  fellowship  at 


a  deaf  college  was  in  order  that  teachers  might 
bo  secured  for  the  deaf,  who  could  impart  some 
of  the  notions  and  systems  used  in  hearing  col- 
leges, and  BO  make  it  possible  for  a  deaf  person  to 
receive  as  broad  an  education  as  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

In  the  centre  of  the  group  of  buildings  in  the 
main  part  of  the  beautiful  grounds  is  the  chapel^ 
with  its  high  clock  tower  covered  with  old  ivy. 
Joined  to  this  building  ii  the  dining  room  of  the 
students,  and  to  that  the  main  college  building, 
which  contains  the  students' apartments  and  reci- 
tation rooms,  the  library  and  the  museum.  To 
the  east  of  the  chapel  is  a  building  used  princi- 
pally for  the  females  of  the  institution,  and  back 
of  that  is  the  Kendall  School,  which  prepares  stu-^ 
dents  for  the  college. 

Following  the  winding  asphalt  walks  toward 
the  northwest,  we  come  upon  the  magnificent 
gymnasium,  whicii  contains  the  swimming  school 
and  the  bowling  alley,  on  the  lower  floor,  while 
the  upper  floor  contains  the  genend  gymnasium 
and  visitors'  gallery. 

It  is  in  this  upper  hall  of  the  building  that 
the  students  give  tlieir  balls  and  dances,  and  a 
finer  floor  was  never  danced  upon.  The  balls  are 
always  attended  by  the  most  prominent  people 
in  the  District,  and  looked  forward  to  for  many 
months  before  they  occur.  Still  keeping  on  the 
asphalt  walks,  we  turn  toward  the  houses  of  the 
faculty,  which  form  the  western  boundary  of 
the  grounds.  These  houses  look  small  in  com- 
parison with  the  large  buildings  of  tlie  college 
which  lie  in  the  distance,  but  in  reality  they  ai*e 
very  commodious.  The  halls  are  long  and  very 
broad,  with  large  rooms  lying  to  either  side,  while 
the  long  windows  open  out  on  verandas  which  are 
almost  covered  with  woodbine.  As  these  houses 
are  free  to  the  faculty,  and  they  have  a  good 
round  salary  besides,  one  is  led  to  think  that  there 
are  places  farther  removed  from  paradise  than  a 
professorship  at  the  National  Deaf-mute  College. 

The  students,  like  the  majority  of  students  all 
the  world  over,  have  any  number  of  frienda 
throughout  the  city  of  Washington,  and  as  much 
of  their  time  as  can  be  spared  from  studies  is  given 
over  to  social  affairs.  As  is  quite  natural,  as  a 
rule  these  young  men  are  brighter  and  more 
serious  about  intellectual  matters  than  those  who 
have  perfect  possession  of  their  hearing  and 
speech.  When  they  make  up  their  mind  to  ac- 
complish anything  they  generally  succeed.  Their 
plays,  which  are  mostly  pantomime,  are  a  source 
of  pleasure  to  their  many  friends,  who  are  al- 
ways bidden  to  witness  their  attempts  at  acting. 
Their  gestures  are  always  perfect,  for  there  is 
nothing  so  graceful  as  a  properly  trained  student 
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at  tliG  college  for  the  <Ieaf,  Tliis  nuiy  be  attrib- 
iitetl  to  tbe  f:irt  timt  tbeli*  langnage  is  really 
but  i\  gyatern  of  gestures,  urul  tho  poetry  of  mo- 
tion is  well  brougbt  out  in  their  tniiiiing.  At 
theso  I'hkvs^  as  well  as  at  all  exerciges  to  which 
Lliu  outsiile  worhl  is  wcleoinetl,  an  interpreter  is 
(Hi  hand  to  traiisbAte  the  aigris  to  the  public;  but 
where  well-known  plays  are  chosen  the  intelli- 
gotU  apcichitora  are  never  at  a  lot^t?  to  un*lergtanJ 
and  be  amused  by  tbe  productions  of  these  deaf 
nuiuteurs,  ami  it  really  keeps  the  wiia  to  work  to 
follow  the  plavs  suioothly, 

PreBiclent  Gallamlet,  who  is  the  liead  of  this 
iustitntion,  ia  a  tj^enial  and  nineh-admired  iruui.  It 
has  been  said  that  not  one  stnilent  liaa  ever  left 
the  Green  feeling  ill  will  toward  that  just  chief. 
Ho  is  never  too  bnsy  to  lake  part  in  their  phinff, 
to  witness  their  plays,  or  give  a  bit  of  personal 
advice,  lira  home  is  always  open  to  llie  stnilenU, 
and  when  they  wisli  to  see  him  they  can  do  6o. 
He  18  one  amontf  thom  and  of  thom.  In  fact, 
all  the  machinery  of  this  great  ir^Rtitntion  seems 
to  be  well  oiled  with  sympathy  and  kiiidnesB,  and 


it  U  a  pleasure  to  spend  a  day  among  those  at 
the  Green,  or  listen  to  tlie  students  tell  of  their 
life  there,  G rover  Clevrlund  is  patron,  ex-ofllcio, 
but  as  each  President  is  accorded  that  honor, 
there  is  supposed  to  be  no  party  Bjnrit  within  tbe 
walls  of  tbe  college.  That  does  not  ussnre  us  of 
tlio  fact  that  there  is  none,  however,  for  the  boya 
have  their  debates  in  the  lyceam,  and  fight  their 
battles  out  with  their  fingers.  If  there  is  atiy 
criticism  paKsed  it  is  nsually  on  tlio  grace  or  un- 
graeefulness  with  which  tlie  signs  were  made. 

Outside  of  their  studies  atid  efforts  to  enter- 
fcsdn  the  lady  friends  of  the  college  the  young 
n\eii  lire  enthusiasts  in  athletic?.  Their  football 
team  is  among  the  leading  ones  of  the  District, 
and  their  smooth  green  tennis  conrts  are  a  source 
of  pleasnre  to  the  eyea  and  the  feet  of  many  tennis 
dubs  throughonfc  the  city,  who  are  now  and  then 
invited  to  {day  on  the  ground.  In  fact,  this  col- 
lege is  not  backward  in  entertaining,  and  visit- 
ors as  well  as  students  are  forced  to  admit  that 
some  of  their  most  delightful  daya  have  been 
spent  on  Kendall  Greeu, 
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By  Jessie  M 

Each  night  came  the  Indian  maiden  to  the  spot 
where  the  laugidug,  singing  waters  leiiped  from 
rock  to  rock  ;  where  the  wind  played  celestial  sym* 
phonies  through  the  swaying  trees,  the  dew  glis* 
teued  in  tbe  clusters  of  dark,  shining  leaves,  and 
the  mist  of  foam  above  the  waterfall  shimmered  in 
tl^e  moou  a  rays  with  the  soft  radiance  of  a  silver 

i,,  Sq  c^me  Xp^ilauta^  ckild  of  Dawn  .andviba 


.  Andrews. 

East  Wind,  to  pray  to  tbe  Spirit  of  the  Waterfall, 
whose  ceaselesB,  murmuring  music  eang  with  the 
voices  in  her  heart.  Toward  the  seetbirtg.  foam- 
ing water  she  stretched  her  dark  bands--to  tho 
(treat  Spirit  whose  angry  voice  she  heard  in  the 
storm  and  thunder  ;  whose  warning  came  iu  her 
in  the  moaning  of  the  wind  ;  while  iu  the  sun- 
shine she  beheld  his  smiles,  and  in  the  dark  maj- 
esty of  ujght  felt  the  awe  of  hia  omnipotence. 
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Even  as  sho  prayed  the  brightness  of  the 
moonlight  faded  into  a  soft,  pearly  light;  the 
stars  blinked  sleepily  and  withdrew  behind  the 
draperies  of  the  clouds  ;  long  shafts  of  light  shot 
across  tlio  heavens  ;  in  the  east  a  faint  rose-col- 
ored glow  crept  around  the  horizon. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Morning  rose  over  the  earth, 
and  before  her  fled  the  dark  guardians  of  Night. 
Dawn  smiled  on  the  maiden,  her  mortal  child, 
and  sent  soft  zephyrs  to  j^lay  about  her  ears. 

Lo  !  spirits  from  the  forest  land  of  Sleep  climbed 
upon  her  forehead,  shot  sharp  darts  of  liglit  into 
her  eyes,  and  weighed  down  her  eyelids  in  slum- 
ber. On  the  soft  bed  of  violets  beside  the  cata- 
ract slept  Ypsilanta  ;  the  spray  from  the  rushing 
water  fell  upon  her  hair  and  glistened  among  its 
dark,  shining  coils  ;  on  her  brow  was  the  kiss  of 
Dawn. 

Near  her  the  \vaters  still  leaped  and  foamed, 
over  smootli  rocks,  along  pebbly  bottoms,  down 
into  soft  beds  of  moss,  ever  singing,  ever  mnr- 
maring  to  the  silent,  listening  forest  the  story  of 
the  Indian  maiden. 

In  her  were  the  glowing,  majestic  beauty  of 
\\\o  Morning — the  tears,  the  strength,  the  un- 
known wail  of  the  East  Wind.  Dawn  and  the 
boisterous,  stormy  gale  from  the  east — so  ran  the 
Indian  legend — once  met  in  an  amorous  embrace, 
and  of  their  mystic  love  had  sprung  this  child 
of  mingled  tears  and  auroral  light,  whom  tho 
Oenius  of  the  (Jreat  Lake  had  borne  on  its  swell- 
ing bosom  and  laid  among  tho  tall  rushes  near 
the  camp  of  the  Iroquois — a  gift  from  tho  Great 
Spirit  to  tho  young  chief  of  the  Mohawks.  ...  So 
Ypsilanta  still  slept  by  tho  waterfall  ;  from  the 
invisible  spirit  world  dreams  crept  forth  and  en- 
tered the  mind  of  tho  maiden.  She  shuddered 
in  her  sleep  ;  a  faint,  unintelligible  cry  came 
from  her  throat ;  sho  moved  uneasily  on  her 
grassy  bod. 

1:  ♦  «  ♦  4:  :*.: 

Clouds  of  thick,  curling  pmokc — unearthly,  de- 
mon cries  breaking  the  silence  of  the  forest — a 
sudden  break  in  the  veil  of  smoke — a  3"oung  man 
with  a  face  pale,  calm,  rnpt,  and  around  his  head 
a  glowing  nimbus  of  flame — a  cold  breath,  and  in 
the  ominous  wail  of  the  wind  come  the  words: 
''Arise,  Indian  maiden,  daughter  of  tho  mighty 
■chief,  liehold,  the  Great  Spirit  bids  thee  go  forth 
and  deliver  tho  paleface  from  the  fires  of  tho 
Mohawks  !" 

Tlie  god  of  day  rose  in  glory  above  the  horizon, 
and  his  rays  sparkled  in  the  waters  of  the  cata- 
ract, and  crept  through  the  eyelids  of  tho  dream- 
ing maiden. 

A  slender,  graceful  roe  appeared  for  a  moment 
through  a  break  in  the  bushes,  its  soft,  hazel  eyes 


fixed  upon  Ypsilanta ;  it  drew  nearer,  till  its 
breath  fanned  the  maiden's  cheek  ;  then,  in  a 
moment  more,  it  had  bounded  away,  and  was 
lost  in  tho  density  of  the  forest ;  and  Ypsilanta 
awoke  beneath  the  warm  kisses  of  tho  sun  god. 

*  4t  4t  *  «  « 

Leaving  the  village  of  the  Ilurous,  a  canoo 
passed  down  the  Richelieu  River,  crossed  tho 
border  land  of  Quebec,  and  plied  its  way  through 
the  beautiful,  rippling  waters  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain.  The  midday  sun  shone  on  tho  slender 
figure  and  noble  features  of  a  young  man  whoso 
simple  black  gown,  suspended  rosary,  and  well- 
worn  breviary  tucked  in  his  cincture,  marked  a 
son  of  St.  Ignatius — the  French  missionary,  who, 
taking  his  life  in  his  hands,  had  entered  the  coun- 
try of  the  Iroquois,  bearing  tho  viaticum  to  a  dy- 
ing convert.  lie  drew  out  of  the  hot  glare  of  tho 
sun  into  tho  shade  cast  by  the  trees  on  tho  banks, 
ever  seeking  to  hasten  his  speed  by  increased  ef- 
forts with  the  paddle.  A  few  moments  of  peace- 
ful solitude,  when  forests,  shores,  rocks  sped  past 
him,  and  tho  light  canoo  pushed  through  the 
clear,  sparkling  waters  which  Japped  its  sides ; 
then  a  fierce,  exultant  war  whoop  rang  out  to 
tho  echoing  rocks  ;  dark  figures  emerged  from 
tho  forest,  and  a  flight  of  arrows  whizzed  through 
tho  air  toward  the  canoe.  Ono  arrow  pierced 
the  arm  of  the  religious  ;  thoro  was  a  stifled  cry, 
ar.d  the  paddle  fell  into  tho  lake. 

In  a  moment  three  Indian  warriors  had  plunged 
into  the  water  and  dragged  the  canoo  on  to  tho 
bank.  Faint,  wounded,  bound,  the  Jesuit  was 
led  into  the  forest,  toward  the  clearing  where 
rose  the  smoke  from  tho  tents  of  the  ^lohawks, 
through  tho  shouting,  hooting  crowd  of  braves 
who  pelted  him  with  stones,  or  with  demoniacal 
delight  brandished  their  tomahawks  and  halberds 
above  his  licad  ;  past  the  slow  fires  where  was 
cooking  the  flesh  of  tho  elk,  tho  boar  or  tho 
moose,  or  whore  groat  quantities  of  maize  wero 
roasting;  amid  insults,  jeers,  yells,  to  tho  elabo- 
rate wigwam  of  dressed  deerskin,  fantastically 
painted — tho  tent  of  tho  ^lohawk  chief. 

<-  *  «  *  *  <s 

Tho  sunset's  rays,  gleaming  through  t!ie  tall 
forest  trees,  cast  a  fiery  glow  over  tho  wigwams, 
blended  with  tho  light  of  the  camp  fires,  and 
bathed  the  distant  waters  of  the  lake,  visible 
through  the  breaks  in  tho  trees,  with  a  glory  of 
flame.  Free  for  a  moment  from  the  torments 
of  his  foes,  the  captive  gazed  through  tho  open- 
ing in  his  prison  tent,  watched  the  sunlight 
slowly  fade,  and  gazing,  dreamed. 

Far  away,  where  the  waters  of  the  bay  kiss  the 
shores  of  Franco,  was  his  boyhood's  homo  ;  there 
the  stately  convent  where  tho  long,  serene  days  of 
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his  novitiate  jind  the  ensuing  3'ears  of  etiuly  lirid 
been  pjiBfted  ;  there  tlio  harbor  from  which  ho  had 
efttled  one  year  ogo — ^the  von  11  g  mi^giotmry,  full 
of  holy  zeal  and  courage,  wlio  went  forth  nnliesi- 
tatingly  into  tlie  unknown  dangers  and  tririls  tif 
tlie  Kew  World.  Over  the  waters,  through  the 
forest,  camo  on  the  evening  air  echoes  of  the 
chiming  of  the  hell,  the  peal  of  the  organ,  the 
low,  flonorons  chant — the  Salve  Regina — of  com- 
ph'ne  in  his  dear,  distant  convent. 


the  trees  with  red-gold  llaslies,  darted  like  tongues 
of  f!ame  among  the  shadows,  or  danced  with  elOeli 
movements  on  tlie  rooks  and  bushes.  Not  a  star 
was  visible  in  t]jo  tlurk  vault  above;  the  trees 
waved  tlieir  long  brandies  like  the  aims  of 
witches.  An  illimitable  sweep  of  forest,  trees, 
darkness,  and  the  voice  of  nature  was  silent — the 
silence  before  the  storm.  In  the  midst  of  the 
circle  of  fires  Wiis  th©  figure  of  Brother  Laurent, 
bound  to  a  tree^  hie  bands  fastened  behind  his 


«".,  A 
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"  TWO  ALainfi  WERE  CALM,  TWO  DEFIED  THE  ELEMENTS— YrSILANTA   A  NO  THE  TOBTrRED  CAPTIVE. 


A  vision  of  the  beautiful  Loyola  appeared  be- 
foro  his  feverish  brain,  urging  him  on  to  victory  ! 
I'he  dream  was  broken  ;  his  garments  were  torn 
fn>m  him  by  the  haiids  of  his  savage  captors,  his 
wrists  bound  by  cords  which  ate  into  his  temler 
flesh  ;  and  bruised,  wounded,  half  dying  from  in- 
Oicted  tortures,  be  was  led  into  the  forest, 
*  m  ^  *  *  ^ 

The  light  from  eleven  fires  tinged  the  leaves  of 
Vol,  XXXI X.,  No.  3-24. 


back,  his  wounded  arm  strained  and  swollen,  at 
his  feet  a  pile  of  brush  and  twig. 

But  on  that  face,  white  and  deathlike  in  the 
glare  of  the  fires,  was  the  enraptured  smile  of  the 
martyr  ;  waves  of  light-brown  hair  fell  low  over 
his  forehead  where  stood  out  the  veins  betrayirvg 
physical  anguish  ;  his  dark-blue  eyes  no  longer 
eaw  the  faces  of  his  tormentors  ;  the  light  re- 
flected in  them  came  not  from  the  glinimer  of 
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tiie  ^amesl  '  Neisr  him^  with  folded  arms  ftiid  kniti 
yroAV;  stooditbtf  ^ark,  onniious  figure  of  tlie  chief. 
Suddenly  there  •issued  from  the  forest  depths  a 
sound  li^e  the  noise  of 'many  waters,  or  the  sweep 
of  the  wind  tin-6ngh  tlie  long  grasses  of  the 
prairie,  rising,  swelling,  vibrating.    * 

Bet^'eeh  the  trees,  hehiiid  the  rocks,  pressing 
closer,*  closer  to  itho  fii^  circle,  ap))eared  dark 
facc8,2cr©i>ohing 'figures,,  Mid  from  their  tii routs' 
caiho  tlilfl^Jsdvage,  nirsticrfl  ^notes  6f'the  dirgf? 
which  filled  the  ears  of  tlie  captive  as  his  tor- 
mentors drew  nearer,  ever  narrowing  the  circle 
about  him.  Louder,  wilder  became  their  music, 
fierce  and  exultant  their  culminating};  whoop ; 
then  there  was  silence.  A  shad  on'  ])assed  over 
the  face  of  the  chief,  as  if  he  struggled  with  him- 
self ;  he  raised  his  head  ;  in  his  eyes  was  the  dull 
glitter  of  a  coal.  Over  the  physical  frame  of  the 
martyr  passed  a  convulsive  shudder ;  but  on  iiis 
face  was  stamped  the  unfailing,  indomitable  heror 
ism  of  the  Jesuit,  Already  the  ])iue  knot  had 
been  ignited  from  one  of  the  fires,  and  an  Indian, 
with  slow,  catlike  movements,  was  crawling  to- 
ward the  pile  of  brush  ;  the  word  of  command 
had  all  but  passed  the  li[)s  of  the  chief,  when  a 
cry  rang  through  the  silence — a  voice,  clear  as  a 
bell,  musical  and  penetrating,  uttered  one  name  : 
**My  father!" 

With  the  grace,  the  swiftness,  of  a  young  roe 
the  beautiful  daughter  of  the  chief  burst  through 
the  pressing  crowds,  leaped  over  the  line  of  fires 
and  stood  panting,  fearless,  before  her  father.  A 
half-suppressed  growl  of  discontent  went  up  from 
the  savages  ;  the  brow  of  the  cliief  darkened  ;  but 
YpsihiMta  faced  him  with  heaving  bosom  and 
flaming  eyes. 

'•  My  father,  our  chief,  behold,  the  Great  Spirit 
demands  the  deliverance  of  the  paleface."  The 
angry  voices  of  the  braves  became  more  ominous  ; 
the  chief  raised  one  hand,  as  tiiough  he  would 
strike  her.  Never  before  had  Ypsilanta  appeared 
so  tall,  80  superbly  beautiful.  The  fierce  fire  in 
her  eye  was  more  than  human  anger.  ''To-day 
has  the  Spirit  spoken  to  me  in  a  dream,  bidding 
me  go  forth  and  save  the  victim  from  your  fires. 
Behold  the  lights  in  the  northern  skies — the 
spirits  of  your  fathers  hold  their  war  dance  ;  they 
demand  the,  life  ,of  the  paleface.  Beware,  of  an 
auger  greater  than  your  own — the  auger  of  the 
(ireat  Spirit  !" 

The  dark,  ^nminous  eyes  of  the  Indian  maiden 
met  those  pf  the  captive.  Lo  !  it  was  the  very  face 
she  had  beheld  in  her  dream.  The  chief  moved 
not ;  closer  around  the  fire  peered  the  dark  faces  ; 
the  long,  'sinewy  arm  of  the  savage  held  the  flam- 
ing brand  close  to  the  pile  of  fagots,  when,  by 
swift  movement,  Ypsilanta  tore  it  from  his  grasp 


dnd  threw  it  crashing  far 'out  h'nto  the  rtidsl'^bf 
the  mumbling  throng.  Again  she  faced  '  tht? 
chiefi  '  ;    * 

**  So  you  heed  not  the  voice  of  the  Great  Spiflt'? 
The  Mohawk  chief  braves  the  wrath  of  the  miuhtv* 
wind  god  ?"  t  :•.  < 

She  i)U8hed  her  hair  away  frbrh  'her  fdrehead; 
and  springing  back,  just  into  the  circle  of  flrt's; 
leaped  on  to  a  rock.  A  suddea-))air  fell  upon  cap- 
tive and  captors  alike.  With  the  glare  of '^lli^ 
flames  playing  on  her  figure  Ypsilanta  raised  her 
arms,  and  in  loud,  clear  tones  uttered  a  succes- 
sion of  strange,  unintelligible  words.  A  veil  of 
inky  darkness  covered  the  sky  ;  from  the  east 
came  a  sudden  cold,  strong  wind  which  bwept 
through  the  trees  and  smote  the  cheeks  of  the 
savages ;  the  fires  crackled  and  burned  nioro 
fiercely  in  the  wind  ;  the  unprotected  foruj  of  the 
Jesuit  shivered  in  the  cold.  Still  the  commaiul 
to  release  was  not  given. 

Ypsilanta's  voice  rang  out  still  louder ;  her 
words  became  more  terribly  mysterious.  A  few 
large  drops  of  rain  fell ;  a  wail  of  terror  went  u]) 
from  the  throats  of  the  Indian  braves  ;  they  threw 
themselves  upon  the  ground. 

Ypsilanta  moved  not  from  the  rock,  though 
the  east  wind  blew  about  her,  and  the  rain  fell 
faster,  thicker.  One  by  one,  seven  of  the  fires 
went  out ;  wails  and  shrieks  rent  the  air  ;  a  su- 
|)er8titiou8  horror  fell  over  all ;  even  the  great 
chief  was  awed.  Two  alone  were  calm,  two  de- 
fied the  elements — Ypsilanta  and  the  tortured 
captive. 

«  4:  4:  *  4:  >K 

In  the  wigwam,  on  the  rough  bed  of  skins, 
Brother  Laurent  tossed  in  fever.  On  the  ground 
before  the  ojwning,  watehing  him  with  great, 
shining  eyes,  was  stretched  Ypsilanta.  In  a 
little  cup  of  bark  she  had  brought  some  cold 
water  from  the  spring  to  cool  the  parched  lips  of 
the  sufferer  when  he  should  awake  from  his  trou- 
bled sleep.  What  were  the  long,  weary  days  and 
nights  of  Avatching,  which  had  brought  heavy 
circles  around  her  eyes  and  had  driven  away  the 
deep,  rich  color  from  her  cheeks,  to  her?  The 
untamed  maiden  of  the  forest  knew  no  other  laws 
than  the  wild  impulses  of  her  own  heart.  The 
deathblow  of  the  paleface  must,be  struck  over  Yp- 
silanta's  body.  .  .  Outside,  i-esking  in  the  shadow 
of  a  tree,  was  a  young  Jfohawk  who  hiid' watched 
with  kindling  eye  the  coming  and  going  oi  Yp- 
silanta. In  the  heart  of  the  Indian  warrior  there 
suddenly  burst  forth,  a  fierce  flame  of  passion, 
which  in  his  savage  mind  he  knew  not  4y  tho 
name  of  jealousy,  .      . 

♦  «'  ♦  *  «  4c 

Yiisilanta  knelt  besi&e  >  spring,  watching'  in 
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he  water's  depths  the  dfincing  reflections  of  the 
8tttt;5  wliich  jieeped  tlirougU  tlio  gniy  curtnin  cif 
cr^pnsciilo,  or  tlie  slender  crescent  that  sailed 
aini<l  the  cloud  bunks, 

'*  Tiie  waters  of  lifo  " — ^the  "  8ptrifc  that  breathes 
o^ei^'th^  tvsiterg  *•— what  was  it  h»»  Had  said  tn  Iier  ? 
Vos,  she  Imd  «iit  at  hig  feet  and  listened  to  each 
word,  and  now  she  Doiild  only  remetiiber  ho  hud 
s|ioki'n  of  waters — a  '*  well  of  water  springinij  up 
into  everlasting  life" — and  he  had  promised  lier 
she  shonld  ''never  thirst."  A  wild,  linarse  langli 
broke  from  her  tliroat ;  slie  (Inng  herself  down 
ftnjong  the  leavea  and  moss.  In  lier  eeivago.  un- 
taught heart  she  had  cried  out  for  something  hn- 
niuTi,  something  tangible,  and  he  told  her  of  fires 
that  burn  eternally*  and  of  a  Spirit  *nd  heating 
waters  thtit  alone  could  save  !  Ypsilantsi  laughed 
as  tlie  dew  gathered  thick  about  her,  and  glis- 
tened like  great  tear^  on  her  hair  and  o\i  her 
heaivy  lashes — laughe«i  because  the  chief's  daugh- 
ter had  never  learned  to  weep.  8uddenly  her 
hiiigh  ceased  :  she  pi-es^ed  !ier  ear  close  to  the 
ground — yes,  there  ire  re  foot^^iepe  upproAchiJig  ; 
voices  "^^ce  borae  ou  the  wind  to  her.  Silent, 
motionless,  Ypsil&iitsi  waited.  The  twiga  cracked 
near  her,  the  buehee  ra«tled,  A  deep  voice  was 
speaking  in  Iow»  suppressed  tone^ — ^broken  sen- 
ten  cea  came  to  Ypsilauta. 

*' The- fever  god  has  left  the  tent  of  the  pale- 
face. Shall  the  Itidian  woman  still  desert  the 
circle  of  her  people,  and  frown  upon  the  sport>^ 
of  our  warriors  ?  Shall  slie  drive  away  tlie  spirit 
of  sleep  from  her  eyes,  and  anger  the  god  that 
dwells  irj  the  wigwam  of  the  greiit  father  ?  The 
mii^hty  ^fanitou  is  pleased.  The  spirits  nf  the 
I;^/lian  bra^^jW^Hlk  in  tlie  clouds  to-night.  Then, 
the  Urpj^t  Spirit  is  apgry,  there  is  darkness  ;  long 
se^;.peut,^  o,f  liery  light  dart  and  disappear,  and  tli© 
voice  of  the  thtinclcr  goii  cries  out  behind  tlie 
mountains.  There  are  shadows  in  the  forest, 
deep,  black  ehadowg ;  and  there  is  one  in  the 
camp  of  the  Mohawks  who  is  not  of  the  land  of 
the  red  man.  There  is  death  in  the  skies  an<I  in 
the  shafts  of  the  storm  spirit,  and  there  is  hght- 
ning  in  the  long  knife  of  the  Indian  wsu-rior. 
And  the  paleface  alwll  sleep — a  long,  long  sleep — 
and    the    Indian   maitei   shall    have   beads  and 

briglrt  feathers,  aTid  she  shall  forget '*    There 

was  exultation  in   the  Toice  as,  slowly,  the  foot- 
eteps  died  awAj.     Ypeilanta  mo  veil  not,  bnt  lay 
on    the   chilly  ground,    gazing   willi    wide-open, 
soleirin  eyes  into  the  rapidly  ilaikening  sky. 
♦  *  »  *  *  * 

A  strange  light  was  in  Ypsilanta's  eyes,  a  de- 
termination which,  llie  Vointg  Jesuit  novice  could 
not  fathom,  as  suddenly  iier  shadow  pAssed  be- 
tween his  open  breviary  and  the  flickering  light 


of  his  fire  ;  a  mystery  hei  was  uuHble  to  penetrate 
lay  beneath  the  surface  of  her  word. ^.  * 

4t  #  4c  *  *  * 

In  the  summer  sky  fluf?hes  of  the  heat  light- 
ning came  and  went  j  an  oppressive  darkness; 
unrelieved  by  the  light  of  a  single  star,  linng 
over  tlje  earth  and  clnng  to  Uie  forest  depths;  the 
warm  atmosphere  was  charged  with  electricity. 

Ifi  the  wigwam  a  fire  was  burning  dimly  ;  a 
tliin  line  id  Binuke  crept  up  througli  the  opeuiiig 
in  the  top  of  the  tent  ;  flickering,  mysterious  shad- 
ows played  aronntl  the  sides  of  the  wigwam  and 
danced  across  the  inoss-strewn  floor. 

Sealed  where  his  fac-e  wa?  thrown  entirely  in 
the  shadow  was  tlio  form  of  Brother  Laurent, 
his  black  gown  with  its  cincture  bound  about  his 
waiet,  and  around  his  shoulders,  partially  con- 
cealing his  face»  a  rough  blanket.  The  firelight 
fell  aslant  his  figure,  and  tinged  his  finger  lipa 
with  a  rosy  flush.  On  the  hide  wall  of  the  wig- 
wam was  the  fantastic  shadow  of  the  l>ent  figure, 
the  blanket  falling  like  a  oowl  abont  his  head, 
the  rapidly  moving  liarids,  as  bead  aftur  l>eud  of 
Lis  rosary  slipped  tlirough  his  Angers. 

The  trees  waved  their  branches  silently  ;  they 
bent  and  whispereil  iu  the  warm  night  air.  An 
object  was  crawling  through  the  darkness  ;  a 
bhick  outline  moved  near  the  opening  of  the  wig- 
wam. Irt  a  sudden  flash  of  lightning,  something 
bright  and  steely  glimiiierod,  like  a  serpent,  clo^o 
to  the  ground.  The  beads  fell  faster ;  the  fire 
was  slowly  going  out ;  a  dark  face  peered  through 
the  opening.  The  sofr.  moss  yielded  to  the 
weight  of  a  figure  that  moved  stealthily  across 
tile  floor:  a  stick  suddenly  cracked,  but  the  Jes- 
uit heard  not,  moved  not.  The  raising  i^jnd 
blew  about  the  wigwam  till  the^^h^dows  of  tha 
swaying  walls  assumed  the  shapes  of  a  thousarul 
demorjs,  and  the  dying  flames  hnrst  into  a  new 
glow.  A  long  steel  blade  (lashed  in  the  firelight, 
an  exultant  laugh  broke  the  appalling  silence, 
and  a  flgnre  sped  out  into  the  durknesa. 

The  blanket  had  fallen  away  from  about  the 
head  ;  long  coils  of  jet-black  hair  swept  over  the 
ground  ;  a  face  which  the  ashes  of  death  could 
not  rob  of  its  serene  beauty  lay  where  the  fire- 
light fell  in  a  golden  circle  about  it.  On  the 
floor,  bathed  in  blood,  lay  Brother  Laurent's  for- 
gotten rosary. 

m  m  ^  m  m  m 

The  camp  of  the  Moliawks  still  lay  wrapped  in 
sleep;  the  chief  moaned  in  his  dreams;  thrice 
he  faintly  called  out,  '*  Ypsilanta  !**  but  she  an- 
swered not,  and  his  restless  struggles  ceased. 
The  solemn  silem^e'  of  night  wa«'broken  only  by 
the  occasional  screech  of  the  wild  cUfc  in  Uie  for- 
est depths,   the  weird  hoot  of   the  owl,  d/'th^' 
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HOW  BRONZE  STATUES  ARE   CAST. 


by  the  sculptor,  in  the  bIuipc  of  pijister-of -Paris 
costs,  or  by  yvooil  turucrs,  in  the  8UAi>e  of  wooden 
patterns,  for  orimmental  brass,  or  bronzework. 

The  accessories  necessary  to  bronze  casting 
are  crucibles,  furnaces,  large  ovens,  *•  Paris  sand/' 
old  bird  sand,  **  core  sand  "  and  **  flasks,^'  or  iron 
frames. 

The  Pari"!  sand  conies  in  (»ld  wine  casks  from 
Fontenav-aux-Roses,  a  suburb  of  Paris,  where 
it  is  (lug  out  of  the  ground  and  sliipped  in  its, 
natural  condition.  Fjiich  cask  weighs  abont  900 
pounds,  and  is  worth  witli  its  contents  from 
$G.50  to  i57  wliolesale,  including  transatlantic 
freight.  When  received  this  sand  is  first  dried 
on  frames  in  the  sun.  Then  it  is  fed  from  a  bin 
between  steel  rollers,  wjjich  break  up  lumps  and 
stones  aiul  reduce  it  to  a  uniform  consistencv. 
To  j)repare  it  for  molding  ]iurpopes  it  is  then 
dampened,  and  kneaded,  and  rolled,  exactly  as  if 
it  were  bread  dough,  until  ir,  aoquires  the  consist- 
ency of  dryish  ])utty  without  any  of  the  sticking 
qualities  of  putty. 

The  **  flasks"  are  iron  frames,  say  G  feet  in 
width  and  length,  1  incdi  thick,  and  perhaps 
.9  inches  deep — exactly  like  the  sides  and  ends 
of  V,  flat  box  from  which  the  top  and  bottom 
boards  have  been  removed.  These  *Mlasks"aro 
use^l  in  pairB-H}ne  resting  on  the  other.  Thcj 
can  he  fMtened  together  by  clamps,  or  ''dogs/' 
wliich  fit  over  flaQgea,  or  lips,  which  run  all  the 
way  ronnd  on  the  ontcr  edge  of  the  opposing  sur- 
faces (see  opposite  page).  These  dogs  are  secured 
iu  position  bj  wedges,  which  are  driven  in  at  a, 
between  the  np|)er  flange  and  the  upper  lip  of 
the  ''  dog.^  We  now  have  the  sand  for  the  molds, 
the  model  or  pattern  from  the  sculptor  or 
wood  turner,  and  the  '*  flasks, ''  and  are  all  ready 
to  describe  the  casting.  A  represents  the  upper 
"flask/'  or  what  is  afterward  known  as  the 
"cope'';  B,  the  lower  "flask,"  or  "drag";  and 
D,  the  "dog," 

The  lower  "  flask,"  B,  is  placed  on  the  ground, 
inclosing,  say  a  hollow  space  G  feet  square — 3G 
square  feet.  (The  "flasks"  vary  in  size,  of 
course,  according  to  the  size  of  the  entire  casting, 
or  of  that  segment  of  it  which  is  to  be  molded  at 
one  time.)  Over  the  bottom  of  this  ground  space 
old  bird  sand  is  sprinkled,  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
depth,  according  to  the  thickness  of  the  model ; 
the  design  being  that  the  upper  surface  of  the 
lower  "  flask  "  shall  be  in  approximately  the  same 
plane  as  the  middle  of  the  model.  Sui)pose,  for 
instance,  that  it  is  a  human  figure  which  is  to 
be  cast.  Enough  bird  sand  is  shoveled  into  the 
lower  "flask"  and  leveled  to  raise  the  mrdcl, 
when  laid  on  its  side,  to  such  a  position  that  a 
straight  line  drawn  from  one  side  of  the  top  of 


the  lower  "flask "to  the  other  side  would  pjws 
approxinmtely  through  the  navel  of  the  recum- 
bent moilel,  or  plaster  cost.  This  is  the  rule 
generally,  but  not  always  precisely  followed.  The 
bird  sand  is  then  shoveled  in  all  ronnd  the  sides 
of  the  model  until  it  (the  sand)  is  on  a  level  with 
the  top  of  the  sides  of  B.  Nothing  is  now  ex- 
posed but  the  upper  section  of  the  recumbent 
model— one  eye,  one  ear,  one  arm,  one  leg,  etc. 
Around  this  exposed  section  the  "Paris  sand"  is 
now  modeled  in  separate  sections.  These  sec- 
tions are  made  necessarily  separate  for  purposes 
of  removal.  If  the  whole  half  of  the  model  (hu- 
man figure)  were  covered  with  a  single  mold 
this  mold  would  of  necessity  fit  in  under  the  arm 
and  leg  and  behind  the  ear,  and  could  not  be  re- 
moved without  breaking  it.  In  other  wo;<ls,  sep- 
arate segments  of  molding  are  required  wherever 
the  model  is  "cut  under,"  as  the  technical  ex- 
pression is.  The  separate  segments  are  of  differ- 
ent length  and  width  but  3  to  4  inches  thick, 
and  are  supported  in  each  case  by  a  fra^n'ework 
of  wire  fashioned  within  each  individual  seg- 
ment. When  the  whole  model  is  covered  with 
these  segments  the  "Paris  sand"  is  shoveled 
in,  and  pounded  dnwn  with  "rammers"  until 
the  upper  surface  is  flat  and  flush  with  the  upper 
rim  of  "flji8k,"A. 

The  whole  "2-fla8k"  frame  is  now  turned  over, 
so  that  B  is  above  ar.d  A  below.  The  bird  sand 
is  scooped  away  from  the  model,  which  has 
hitherto  rested  in  it,  and  moldings  made  for  this 
section  or  side  of  the  model.  When  these  are 
made  the  model  has  been  entirely  molded,  and  is 
no  longer  used.  We  have  thus  secured  the  entire 
mold.  But  all  bronze  castings  are  hoUoiv,  and 
vary  in  thickness  from  1-8  to  3-8  of  an  inch  of 
bronze.  To  obtain  the  inner  mold,  or  "core," 
the  procedure  is  jvs  follows  :  To  get  the  model  or 
pattern  out,  the  two  "flasks"  are  taken  apart  by 
knocking  off  the  "  dogs."  In  each  "flask,"  when 
the  plaster-of-Paris  cast  is  removed,  we  find  the 
exact  outlines  of  half  of  tlia  figure.  Both  of  these 
halves  are  now  filled  with  *'core  sand."  as  it  is 
called — a  coarse,  gravelly  sand,  which  has  been 
dampened  and  kneaded  like  the  "  Paris  sand.'* 
This  "core  sand"  is  beaten  down  into  each  half 
Uiold  until  they  are  filled  up  tight  and  flush 
Two  flat  rods  are  then  laid  across  the  top  of  thb 
"  core  sand  "  in  one  "flask,'"  and  the  other  "  flask" 
is  laid  on  toj)  of  it,  and  the  two  tightly  clamjied 
together  with  the  "dog?/'  'J'he  place  occupied 
by  the  model  is  now  filled  by  the  "core."  When 
the  two  sides  of  this  core  have  had  time  to  ad- 
here (the  union  is  strengthened  by  "nailing" 
the  sides  together)  the  upper  "flask "  is  lifted 
off,  and  leaves  the  entire  "core "intact — an  ex- 
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net  rct[vro<luctioii  of  ilieplusfor-of-I^tt  is  cast.  What 
are  eiiUcd  **  si  ickers  "  are  now  employe<l  to  shave  oil 
fioni  Uie  outside  of  tlie  half  of  the  **  core"  winch 
[vj'ojectsa  Mtickness  equni  Lo  Lho  thi^'kuess  of  meUil 
dosjred  in  the  cast.  When  this  thickness  bns 
heen  renmvcH]  over  tlie  whole  surface,  the  npper 
**  flask'*  is  again  placed  Jii  pi^sitioii  and  clamped 
oil,  ftiid  the  ff {iirtc  tnrned  over,  nnd  what  is  now 
tlie  np[H'r  *'fl;isk'*  is  removed  ;  and  the  siirue  18 
to  3*8  of  all  inch,  iia  the  ciise  may  be,  **eltcked*' 
*iff  the  otlior  half  of  the  *' core,*' which  ia  now 
exposed*  Tho  mold  anil  "core"  are  now  botli 
ooiuplete.  The  ^*cor0»^^  is  snspended  between 
the  upper  flask,  or  "cOpe/'and  the  lower  fluak, 
or  **  drag/*  by  the  two  iron  bars  whicli  pene- 
trate clear  through  Us  body,  and  project  about 
asi  inch  on  ench  Ridd  into  the  mold- 
Before  placinf,^  lhei**core/*  "cope  "and  *'dmg'' 
ill  the  oven  to  harden  grooves  or  chaniieb  are 
cut,  wtiich  ramify  4^1  over  the  ontcr  surfaco  of 
the  "cope,"  and  co^imnnicatfe  with  the  cavity  to 
be  ril](*d  by  the  rnotal  cuetijig  by  "gates"  or. } roles 
ruiniiug:  through  tlie  Buhstance  of  the  *'cope.** 
The  liquid  metal  rulis  i*long  these  ciuiuuelB  and 
through  these  gates  of  tho  *'cope.*'  The  "drag'* 
is  treated  in  the  Eftme  way,  with  channels  and 
**  gates,'*  tliiongh  which  the  air  is  driven  before 
the  advnocing  flotnl  of  molten  brofize, 

"  Core,"  '•  cope  *'  and  "drag " are  now  run  into 
an  oven,  and  allowed  to  lie  there  several  days 
and  dry  thoroughly.  Charcoal  is  dusted  all  over 
the  nioUls  and  "  core"  before  they  are  put  in  ths 
oveu,  to  prevent  the  molten  bronze  from  adhering 
to  them. 

WHuMi  dried,  **  core,"  ^'  cope  "  and  "  drag  "  are 
replaced  tu  ttttn  in  the  ''  flasks,"  which  are  turned 
up  on  end,  and  the  alloy  of  bronze  is  melted  and 
poured  into  the  riiaiu  cliannel  on  one  side,  eteadfly, 
until  it  has  driven  all  the  air  out  through  the 
channel  on  the  other  side,  and  now  tills  not  only 
the  entire  space  between  "core "and  mold,  but 
also  all  the  "gates"  and  channels.  In  two  hours 
the  metal  has  cooled,  and  the  "flasks"  are  re- 
moved. There  then  rematr.s  the  mold  (sand) 
with  all  tho  ramitlcations  of  the  channels  and 
"gates"  (solid  metal  wire).  The  sand  is  knocked 
of?,  and  the  ramiticationa  of  brortze  wire  sawed 
or  clipi^d  off,  leaving  only  the  casting  with  the 
fand  "core"  inside,  Tliia  "core "is  i)nlverizad 
by  sharp  and  constant  jarring  until  it  runs  out  of 
the  apertures  in  tho  casting  throtigh  which  the 
iron  bars  which  supported  the  '^core"  liave  been 
removed. 

If  tlie  casting  consists  of  several  parts  which 
have  been  separately  fashioned  these  parts  are 
riveted  together  on  the  inside  by  scree's  and  nuts^ 
and   the  division  lines  of  metal  on   the  outside 


welded  together  with  a  flat  point.  The  whole 
statue,  Avhen  completed,  is  bronzed  with  acid, 
which  oxidizes  the  metal  of  a  uniform  color,  de- 
pendent upon  the  Blrength  of  the  acid.  Varia- 
tions in  color  are  elTeeted'by  means  of  mixing 
powder  with  the  acid.  This  whole  lintshing  proe- 
ess  is  secret. 

Tiie   five    principal    bronze   founders    in    the 
United  SUites  tire  : 


Cn 
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Tlie  Tip(>er  and  lower  '^  fln«k8"  BntI  the  *'dog*'  Hro  Rolid 
metal  (represent^*!  by  Kbndiug).  The  lower  Jip  c»f  tlio 
**c!og"  actniilly  touchea  the  flange  of  B.  The  wedge  i» 
driven  in  at  a, 

I-  Tlie  Henry  Bonnard  Bronze  Company,  of 
New  York,  who  have  just  cast  the  Astor  Gates  for 
Trinity  Church,  New  York,  and  who  secure  most 
of  the  work  from  New  York  studios. 

2.  Hon.  Maurice  J,  Power,  New  York,  who  is 
casting  the  Lincoln  and  Grant  figures  for  the 
Brooklyn  monument. 

♦h  The  Ame«  Mannfju'turing  Company,  of  Chir- 
opee,  Mass.,  Nvho  have  cast  tiie  General  Washing- 
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CANDY— A  HERESY. 

By  a.  L.  Benedict,  M.  D. 


Some  time  ago  my  attention  was  called  to  a 
boy  of  ten,  the  victim  of  a  dyspepsia  almost  as 
chronic  as  the  short  space  of  his  life.  Cai.dy  eat- 
ing was  said  to  be  the  root  and  branch  of  the 
trouble,  and  a  lecture  on  this  evil  was  expected 
as  part  of  the  treatment.  A  little  investigation 
showed  that  there  were  other  things  to  be  con- 
sidered. The  boy's  mother  was,  to  say  the  least, 
highly  indiscreet  in  her  management  of  children. 
Almost  from  babyhood  his  breakfast  had  con- 
sisted of  coffee  and  whatever  else  he  wanted  after 
the  healthy  demand  for  food  had  been  stifled  by 
tiie  hot  drink.  When  his  appetite  returned,  an 
hour  or  two  later,  it  was  blunted  with  cookies, 
pie,  candy,  fruit  or  other  dainties,  as  his  caprice 
chose.  His  other  meals  followed  with  the  same 
disregard  for  the  needs  of  his  growing  organs, 
^n  asking  just  what  his  last  meal  cousistcfd  of  I 
learned  that  he  had  tea,  a  dish  of  blackberries, 
a  small  piece  of  bread  and  butter  and  six  olives. 
An  hour  later  he  had  visited  the  candy  store,  and 
the  whole  blame  of  the  immediate  distnrbance 
was  ascribed  to  this  last  affront  to  a  delicate 
stomach. 

Let  us  see  what  light  oar  knowledge  of  physiol- 
ogy throws  on  the  matter  of  candy  eating.  Aside 
from  water,  salt  and  a  few  other  purely  mineral 
substances,  foods  may  be  divided  into  three  classes : 
1.  Albuminons,  otherwise  known  as  nitrogenous, 
because  nitrogen  is  an  important  constitiTent, 
and  as  proteid,  from  the  Greek  word  tor  first,  since 
this  class  of  food  is  of  prime  importance,  death 
resulting  if  it  is  long  withheld.  This  class  in- 
cludes eggs,  skimmed  milk,  lean  m^ats,  fisli  and 
poultry,  a  considerable  proportion  of  beans,  peas, 
wheat,  oats  and  other  cereals,  and  a  small  pro- 
portion of  most  other  vegetables.  2.  Fatty,  in- 
cluding 'cream,  butter,  salad  oil,  fat  meat,  etc. 
3.  Carbohydrate,  consisting  of  carbon,  hydrogen 
and  oxygen,  the  last  two  in  the  same  proportion 
in  which  they  exist  in  water.  This  class  com-* 
prises  the  great  majority  of  vegetable  foods.  All 
forms  of  starch,  grape  sugar — which  is  the  sweet 
prii^ -^iple  of  most  fruits — cane  sugar  and  milk 
sugar  are  here  included.  Potatoes,  bananas,  corn, 
are  of  value  as  food,  almost  entirely  as  mnsses  of 
starch.  Bri^ad  is  rightly  called  the  staff  of  life, 
since  it  contains  an  abundance  of  proteid  and 
carbohydrate  nourishment  with  a  little  fut. 

Experimentation  has  sliown  tliat,  of  these  three 
classes  of  food,  a  laboring  man  requires  daily  120 
grams  (about  one-quarter  of  a  pound)  of  the  first, 
5G  grains  (about  one-uinth  of  a   pound)  of  the 


second,  and  500  grams  (about  a  pound)  of  the 
third.  Persona  not  actively  engaged  in  exercis- 
ing require  smaller  amounts  of  all  kinds  of  food' ; 
those  most  exposed  to  cold  need  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  fats  ;  and  brain  workers,  a  slightly  greater 
proportion  of  proteids.  Roughly  speaking,  how- 
ever, every  person  requires  at  least  a  pound  of 
starchy  and  sugary  foods,  about  three  times  as 
much  as  he  needs  of  fatty  and  albuminous  foods 
combined.  All  of  this  carbohydrate  food  is  di- 
gested into  grape  sugar  before  it  is  absorbed  and 
used  by  the  body.  In  other  words,  three-quarters 
of  the  entire  food  supply  of  the  body  becomes 
available  only  when  it  is  converted  into  what  is 
practically  candy.  Moreover,  one  of  the  most 
fatal  diseases  known,  diabetes,  is  essentially  a  rob- 
bing of  graj^e  sugar  from  the  SA'stem.  Is  it  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  chat  a  substance  is  of  itself 
harmful  when  physiology  and  the  study  of  disease 
unite  in  demonstrating  that  it  is  absolutely  nec- 
essary to  the  welfare  of  the  body  ? 

A  double  provision  is  made  for  the  digestion 
of  carbohydrates.  All  forms  of  cooketl  starch 
and  cane  sugar  are  digested  by  the  saliva  ;  not, 
of  course,  during  their  brief  stay  in  the  mouth, 
but  after  they  reach  the  stomach.  Thus,  proper 
mnstification  is  important,  not  only  to  cut  and 
crush  the  food  into  portions  small  enough  to  be 
permeated  by  the  gastric  and  intestinal  juices, 
but  for  the  sake  of  mixing  it  thoroughly  with 
saliva.  It  has  been  well  established — and  my  own 
experience  in  examining  the  stomach  contents, 
after  their  withdrawal  through  the  soft  rubber 
tube,  conOrms  the  experiments  made  by  physiol- 
ogi8t8-=-that  in  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half 
after  a  light  meal  the  starches  and  cane  sugar 
will  have  been  entirely  converted  into  g|rape  sugar 
and  absorbed.  At  the  same  time  the  digestion  of 
fats  has  not  begun,  and  that  of  albujninoids  is 
only  fairly  under  way.  So  important  is  grape 
sugar,  or  glucose,  to  the  body,  that  a  separate 
provision  is  made  for  digesting  raw  starches,  such 
as  bananas,  and  whatever  cooked  starcft  and  cane 
sugar  may  have  passed  through  the  stomach  un- 
changed by  the  saliva.  This  provision  consists  in 
part  of  the  pancreatic  juice,  which  is  poured  into 
the  intestine  just  below  the  stomach. 

If,  then,  the  appetite  for  candy  is  a  natural 
one,  why  does  its  gratification  appear  to  do  so 
much  harm  to  the  digestive  organs  ?  Partly  for 
the  same  reason  that  meat,  perfectly  wholesome 
and  necessary,  causes  gout  when  taken  in  too 
great  quantity ;    but  more  particularly  because 
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the  craving  for  candy  i«  not  recognized  Jis  niit- 
nral,  but  is  treated  as  a  sort  of  criminal  instinct 
ou  the  part  of  the  stomacli,  to  be  appeased  by 
marauding  expeditious  at  odd  times  of  the  day 
and  night.  Travelers  among  the  Indians  have 
described  their  feasts,  at  whicli,  after  a  prepara- 
tory fast,  enormous  quantities  of  meat  are  con- 
sumed at  a  single  meal.  The  appetite  for  candy 
is. satiated  in  about  tiie  same  barbarous  manner, 
and  as  a  result  the  system  is  surcharged  witli 
carbohydrate  nourishment,  the  nutritive  organs 
arc  overtaxed,  and  the  ability  to  digest  the  neces- 
sary food  of  other  kinds  is  temporarily  lost.  The 
nuijority  of  carbohydrate  food  is  taken  in  the 
form  of  bread,  vegetables — especially  corn  and 
potatoes — cakes  and  the  more  solid  fruits.  The 
need  of  making  up  a  deficit  by  taking  sugar  or 
ciindy  varies  greatly  with  individuals.  I'he  nat- 
ural appetite,  unperverted  by  bad  habits  of  diet 
and  not  increased  to  a  craving  by  long  depriva- 
tion, may  be  quite  safely  trusted  to  indicate  the 
needs  of  the  system.  If,  instead  of  our  present 
rich  desserts  with  their  basis  of  pastry  and  cake 
dough,  pure  candy  and  fresh  fruits  were  served, 
I  believe  that  tlie  average  of  health  would  be  de- 
cidedly increased.  If  candy  were  an  everyday 
delicacy,  taken  after  the  appetite  for  more  sub- 
stantial foods  had  been  satisfied,  there  would  be 
no  temptation  to  over-indrdgence,  and  little 
danger  of  indigestion  for  any  person  in  ordinary 
health. 
It  has  been  taken  for  granted  that  the  candy  used 


bo  pure-.  Glucose,  from  the  physiological  stand- 
poiut,  is  not  an  impurity,  though  on  account  of 
being  less  sweet  than  cane  sugar  it  may  be  con- 
sidered, commercially,  as  an  adulterant.  Highly 
colored  candies  should  be  viewed  with  suspicion, 
thoufjh  many  vegetable  dyes,  and  even  the  ani- 
line preparations,  may  give  a  bright  color  in 
harmless  amounts.  Hollow  candies,  filled  with 
glycerine  and  rose  water,  or,  worse  yet,  with 
brandy,  are  to  be  condemned.  Chocolate  is  too 
often  adulterated  with  nauseating  vegetable  meals 
and  crude  licorice.  Pure  candy  can  be  easily  as 
well  as  cheaply  made  at  home,  either  by  boiling 
down  a  solution  of  granulated  sugar  or  by  mold- 
ing confectioner's  sugar.  Chocolate,  nut  meats 
and  fruits  may  be  added  to  give  a  variety  of  fla- 
vors. These  atlditions  contain  mostly  indigestible 
material,  but  reasonable  amounts  of  substahccs 
which  la('k  nutritive  value  serve  to  stimulate  tlio 
healthy  movement  of  the  stomach  and  intestines. 
I  do  not  wish  to  be  misquoted  as  advocating 
the  indiscriminate  or  excessive  use  of  candy.  It 
must  be  understood  that  glucose,  so  far  as  the 
body  is  concerned,  is  a  predigested  food,  find  in 
health  it  is  sound  })olicy  to  let  the  digestive  or- 
gans do  their  own  work.  Still,  there  is  an  un- 
deniable appetite  for  sweets,  es])ecially  for  can- 
dies, and  even  if  this  substance  had  no  food  value 
whatever  it  would  be  better  to  allow  it  in  moder- 
ate amounts  at  the  close  of  regular  meals  than  to 
follow  the  present  custom  of  having  an  occasional 
saccharine  spree. 
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A  VEKY  remarkable  exploration  is  the  one  completed  at 
the  end  of  December,  1893,  by  Burou  von  Toll  in  Etistern 
Sil)eria  aud  the  New  Siberia  LsLuids.  The  primary  objt.ct 
of  the  expedition,  which  wa;  sent  out  by  the  St.  Petersburg 
Academy  of  Sci«*uce8,  was  to  search  for  Ihe  body  of  a  mam- 
moth said  to  have  been  seen  ou  tlie  bank  of  the  River  Ba- 
lakhna,  ne:ir  Khatanga  Bay,  in  about  73*^  N.  Lat.  Baron  von 
Toll  and  his  com])anion,  Lieuteuant  Shileiko,  of  Uie  Kus- 
fiian  Navy,  left  St.  Petersburg,  December  25th,  18!)'2.  arrived 
at  Yakutsk  on  the  Lena,  February  23d,  and  on  the  9th  (.f 
March  stiirted  for  the  north.  They  crosised  the  Ver- 
khoyansk Mountains  and  tlie  Omoloi  range  into  the  "tun- 
dra." or  marshy  jd.iin,  in  70°  30'  N.  Lat.  At  KMsatche  they 
found  a  guide  to  lead  them  to  the  place  where  the  mam- 
moth had  bc'cn  discovered,  but  the  carcass  was  missing.  In 
April  they  set  out  for  the  New  Siberia  Islands  in  dog  sleds, 
and  in  eight  days  reached  the  southern  end  of  Kotelni  Isl- 
an  1.  where  Von  Toll  had  built  a  hut  in  188fi.  This  hut  was 
cleared  out,  and  a  depot  of  supplies  was  made  in  it  for  the 
use  of  Nansen,  in  case  he  were  forced  to  pass  that  way. 


The  party  then  went  round  to  the  northern  end  of  the  isl- 
and, and  made  another  depot  in  this  manner:  a  deep  hole 
was  dug  in  the  constantly  frozen  soil,  and  the  katlier-eov- 
ered  cases  were  laid  in  it  and  covered  with  planks ;  on  these 
earth  was  shov«ded  in,  and  water  wms  poured  on  it  to 
freeze  ;  then  more  earth,  then  water,  and  so  on,  till  the 
hole  was  filled.  Au  inclosiue  was  built  arouhd  the  place 
and  filled  with  euth,  and  on  this  a  high  signal* was  planted. 
A  snowstorm  greeted  tht^  party  on  the  7th  of  May,  aud  foiir 
diys  later  the  first  summer  birds  were  seen,  silver  ^ulls  aiid 
gr.iygee-e  :  and  the  lemmings  were  migrating  in  vast  num- 
bers from  the  island  to  the  mainland,  and  Tier  term.  'Ko- 
telni was  left  on  the  18th.  and  already  the  snow  on  the 
froz'^n  se  I  wns  soft,  so  that  the  dogs  could  not  pull  the 
sledges.  On  the  mainland  the  streams  were  runninjg  full 
wirh  the  melting  ice  and  snow.  Here  the  explorers  mounted 
their  reindeers  nnd  followed  the  .\rctic  coast  to  the  west. 
At  Kasrttohe  Lieutenant  Shileiko  t'^<d\  the  more  direct 
route  to  Kmnnksur,  on  the  Lena,  while  Von  Toll  followed 
that  to  Bulnn,  higher  up  the  river.   For  a  month  there  was 
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no  rain,  and  the  heat  was  that  of  real  summer,  80^  in  the 
shade.  There  were  swarms  of  gnats,  and  the  tnnilra  moss 
took  fire.  At  Bulan  Vun  Toll  went  on  board  a  steamer, 
which  stopped  at  Kntnaksur  for  Lieutenant  Shileiko.  and 
together  tlioy  descended  the  L3nA  to  the  delta.  Tlio  banks 
are  1,000  teat  in  height,  and  at  times  there  are  stretches  of 
seven  or  eight  miles  in  length  without  a  landing  place. 
The  delta  is  inh:\bitod  by  hiinters  and  fishermen,  who 
build  a  hut  wherever  they  halt,  so  that  there  are  more  huto 
than  people.  At  Bolkalalc,  on  the  Olenek  River,  Von  Toll 
discovero.l  the  graves  of  Lieutenant  Prontschichev  and  his 
wife,  who  died  ne.ir  that  place  in  1737.  The  wooden 
fences  were  still  sound,  and  the  inscriptious  on  the  half- 
decayed  crosses  could  be  read.  From  Bolkalak  the  journey 
was  continued  to  the  west.  The  companio  ?  parted  at  the 
Amibar  lliver,  Von  Toll  to  gather  up  his  collecticms  at  Bu- 
Inn.  and  Shileiko  to  continue  to  the  westward.  The  wc?ather 
at  this  tim 3— September  18th — was  like  Indian  summer, 
four  days  later  "winter  set  in,  with  heavy  snow.  The  snow 
improved  the  traveling,  which  was  kept  up  late  into  t'-.e 
u'ght  by  tlie  light  of  the  aurora ;  but  the  cold  was  great— 
44  dc^r.'^es  bslow  zero — and  on  the  unproteoJod  tundra  the 
storms  sometimes  interrupted  the  journey  for  days.  Sk'rt- 
ing  the  forest  limit,  71**  N.  Lat.,  to  the  end  of  the  tnndr.i. 
the  travelers  reached  Yeniseisk  on  th3  22d  of  November, 
aud  nrrived  at  St.  Peteraburg  two  days  after  Christmas. 
Out  of  the  17,000  miles  accomplished  2.800  represent  their 
explorations  on  a  route  based  on  38  astrono:nically  deter- 
miued  points ;  and  Lieut.^uant  Shileiko  made  400  8urve)-8. 
The  collections  in  botany,  g^tdogy,  zoology  and  ethnog- 
raphy were  rich.  The  region  explored  lies  in  the  govern- 
menti  of  Yakutsk  and  Yeniseisk,  in  East  Siberia.  Baron 
von  Toll  concludes  that  the  f»)rest  limit  formerly  extended 
to  74**.  All  the  living  creatures  in  t'lc  tundr.a-mon.  birtls, 
reindeer  and  lemmin^^ — migrate  with  the  change  of  sea- 
sons, toward  the  Arctic  in  the  summer,  and  back  to  the 
shelter  of  the  forest  in  the  winter. 

Dr.  Donaldson  SMrrn,  the  Phila lelphian  who  started  last 
May  to  cross  Somalilaud  to  Ijake  llndolf.  wrote  to  the 
Ilo3'al  Geographical  Society  on  the  3d  of  September  from 
Wobi  Shebeli,  in  7<>  IV  N.  Lat.,  42*^  11'  23"  E.  hm^.  He 
had  lost  many  camels  the  fir^t  month,  and  had  to  move 


very  slowly,  and  the  guides  did  not  know  the  road  ;  bat  he 
was  satisfied  with  the  journey.  He  found  the  mountaiiw 
on  the  Erer  lliver  so  precipitous  in  places  that  a  diaq 
could  not  climb  down  to  the  river.  The  stream  was  be- 
tween 1  and  3  feet  in  depth  and  100  feet  wide,  with  a  cur- 
rent of  3.}  miles  an  hour.  Mr.  Smith  followed  the  river  for 
30  miles  before  he  found  a  ford,  and  there  the  carrexit  was 
4^  miles,  and  one  of  the  carriers  was  swept  away  aod 
drowneil.  The  country  was  full  of  game,  and  the  flora  was 
rich  and  varied.  The  t^tmperatnre  on  the  tablelands  was 
from  71^  to  75«>.  but  on  the  river  88^.  The  sparse  popula- 
tion—whole districts  being  uninhabited — Mr.  Smith  attrib- 
utes to  the  feuds  between  the  Ogadans  and  the  Gallas. 

Count  vox  Gotzen  has  just  crosse  1  Africa  through  the 
German  East  African  possessions  and  the  Ck>ngo  State.  In 
May  last  he  passed  the  Kagora  Nile  at  the  point  where 
Stanley  places  his  Mount  Observation,  and  reached  the 
L^fumbiro  Mountains,  where  the  peaks  are  called  by  the 
following  names,  in  order  from  east  to  west:  Ufiimbiro, 
Viliiiuga.  Karisimbi,  Naviingo  and  Kirunga-tsha-gongo. 
This  last  (the  Mount  of  Sacrifice),  Von  G«itzen  saw,  by 
the  glow  upon  it,  must  bo  an  active  volcano,  and  after  a 
three  days'  struggle  through  the  dense  forest  he  reached 
its  top,  at  an  elevation  of  11,220  feet.  He  describes  the 
crater  as  the  most  singular  and  imposing  that  can  be  seen* 
au  amphitheatre  a  mile  in  diameter,  with  walls  1,000  feet  in 
height,  sloping;  at  au  angle  of  80  degrees  down  to  the  level, 
yellow-brown  floor,  in  which  opened  two  shafts  as  regular 
OS  if  made  by  the  hand  of  man.  From  the  northern  shaft, 
which  was  between  350  and  500  feet  iu  diameter,  poured 
forth  a  column  of  vapor,  red  with  reflected  light,  and  ac- 
companied at  irregular  intervals  by  sounds  like  the  roll  of 
thunder.  There  seemed  to  be  another  centre  of  eniption 
on  the  western  side  of  the  mountain,  but  Count  von  Gotzen 
was  unable  to  make  his  way  to  it  through  the  dense  forest. 
From  the  mountain  he  turned  south  to  the  Kivu  Lake, 
which  he  found  to  be  not  much  smaller  than  Lake  Alhort 
Edward.  He  camped  at  the  northern  end,  acu  it  looked 
like  the  sea ;  though  the  sk^'  was  clear,  nothing  was  visible 
of  the  southern  or  the  western  shore,  and  heavy  breakers 
beat  against  the  lava  cliffs. 


RECENT    PROGRESS    IN    SCIENCE. 


IiY    KliNKST    iNl'.KRSOr, 


O^K  of  the  most  valuable  meteorological  stations  iu  the 
world  is  that  on  Mont  Blanc.  Our  own  on  Pikers  Peak 
and  Mount  Washington  are  of  similar  service.  It  is  possible 
to  remain  on  the  American  heights  throughout  the  winter, 
but  no  one  has  yet  dared  to  undertake  a  winter's  stay  in 
the  station  on  the  summit  of  Mtmt  Blanc.  Winter  registry 
of  th:  weather  tliat  tlio  observatory  experiences  is,  how- 
ever, vbry  .'.' si  ruble,  and  is  automatically  obtaintnl  by  in- 
struments that  are  kej)t  running,  a!id  whirh  make  their  own 
records.  To  accomplish  this  a  nioteorngr.iph,  actuated  by  a 
weight  of  200  pounds,  has  been  constructed.  The  weight 
descends  from  a  height  of  twenty  feet,  and  as  it  requins 
eight  months  to  fall  this  distance  the  machinery  is  ke)>t 
steadily  running  for  that  period,  and  the  automatic  regis- 
ters attached  t«  the  wind  gau'^o^,  barometers,  thermome- 
ters, etc.,  are  enabled  to  continue  working  until  the  ob- 
server returns  in  the  spring. 


TuE  so-called  Kusslan  thistle  has  been  found  a^  far  east 
ns  the  western  part  of  New  York  State,  and  must  be  vigor- 
ously attacked.  The  damage  wrought  by  this  pestilent 
weed,  which  is  by  no  means  a  thistle,  but  is  a  saltwort, 
having  haves  somewhat  thistlelike,  is  very  great  in  the 
Northwest,  and  its  seeds  have  been  carried  eastward  along 
railway  lines.  Those  seeds  are  very  small,  as  many  as 
25,000  being  produced  8->metimes  by  a  single  plant.  In 
the  West  the  plant  is  torn  up  by  the  roots  and  rolled  before 
the  autumn  winds  like  the  tumble  weed,  sowing  wide  areas 
as  it  goes.  It  is  an  annual,  however,  and  hence  can  be 
]c<»pt  down  in  the  fenced  and  cultivated  Eastern  regions  by 
simply  cutting  off  the  pi  uit  before  it  seeds.  It  is,  never- 
tlicless,  a  strong  addition  to  the  former^s  plant  enemies. 

Some  tests  of  insect  })oisons  largely  us?d  by  Southern 
cotton  planters  have  been  mode  byliie  Alabama  expert- 
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tuent  fltfttioti.  On©  sampkt  Holti  as  *'PariB  green.'*  was 
fuiiiiil  to  be  composed  wholly  of  chrome-j'ellow  and  Prns- 
eiim  piginenta,  powdertd  uiid  ea  thoroughly  mixed  with 
cliiy  dust*  chalk,  etc.,  as  to  look  preci«(dy  likw  the  real  iir- 
ticle,  except  that  it  hieked  the  proper  brightness,  Thtre 
wa^  not  a  tmco  of  cut  her  copper  or  arseniCf  and  the  com- 
pound wfts  ntttirly  useless  ca  an  inBecticide.  If  there  is  one 
public  institution  more  than  another  which  the  farmers  can 
afford  to  support  liherally  in  this  country,  it  is  the  system 
of  ikgricullural  e]Ei>erimcni  sttitions. 

Cakiixk  Flammarion  contributes  to  UAMtronomit  an  iu- 
tereatiDg  paper  upon  tho  subject  of  the  sun  and  lis  flames. 
These  spots  are  ho  hirge  that  several  of  them  exceed  the  di- 
ameter of  tlie  earth  by  fit  least  six  timea.  The  luminous 
surface  of  the  sun  i»  projecting  above  it  brilliant  eruptions 
and  fantastic  roee- colored  flames  that  are  from  300,000  to 
400,000  miles  in  height.  The  wn  is  94,000,000  miles  dis- 
tuit  from  the  earth  ;  au  ejtpress  traiu»  rauuing  continn- 
OQsIy  ftt  the  rate  of  3,000  feet  a  minute,  would  take  283 
yeara  to  reach  the  sun  from  tliis  plaDet.  The  calorific 
power  of  the  snn  is  siich  tbat  it  would  canse  to  boil 
tO,UOO,000,(>00,000  cubic  miles  of  water  at  the  temperature 
of  ice ;  if  brought  as  near  to  ua  as  our  luoon  is  our  globe 
wouhl  uielt  like  a  hall  of  wax.  The  sohir  surface  is  not 
solid  nor  lii|^aid^  nor  ganeouti ;  it  is,  upon  tbe  wbole,  hut  a 
stratum  of  himinoos  dust  that  flioata  upon  an  ocean  of  very 
dense  gas  having  nearly  thti  density  of  water.  The  spots 
ore  apertures  formed  io  thiM  solar  surface.  Above  the  ijolar 
surface  (here  extcndB  around  the  globe  a  stratum  of  hnrn- 


ing  gas  of  abont  0.000  miles  in  thickneBS;  it  is  rose-colored 
and  transparent. 

Tbe  following,  relating  to  electric  "storage,"  is  con- 
densed from  a  paper  lately  read  before  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Electrical  Engineers  by  Mefisrs.  Bedell  and  Kins- 
ley as  tlje  outcome  of  long  study :  Tbe  so-cnllrd  stornge 
bitterica  do  not  store  electricity,  properly  spLakiug.  'J  hey 
store  chemical  energy,  which  Uiuy  be  turned  into  electrical 
energy  M  will.  The  only  rtnl  btorage  halttries  aie  Ih© 
condensers,  of  which  the  Leyden  jar,  ^ell  known  in 
lecture-room  experiments,  is  the  most  familiar  type.  Sev- 
eral curious  fQcts  connected  with  tbe  charge  and  diBchnige 
of  fi:i:;h  condensers  have  received  Gnreful  jnve6tigation» 
aiiiong  which  is  the  so-called  *'  soaking  in"  of  part  of  !he 
charge  and  its  appearance  lat^^r  as  a  "  renidual  charge. '' 
Every  condemier  consisfe  of  two  metallic  fheets  separated 
by  a  noU'Conductor,  or  of  a  siritsor  pile  of  fiucL.  When 
one  has  been  chargeil  it  acts  as  if  pait  of  the  charge  re- 
mained upon  the  metallic  plates  while  pait  soaked  into  Ihe 
non-conductor*  When  the  condeustr  \\  diseliaiged  only 
the  former  ponlion  takes  part  in  the  discharge  ;  the  latlfr 
gradually  corner  to  the  surface,  and  in  time  the  condenser 
may  he  diHclmrged  again,  though  no  charge  hna  been  given 
it  meauwbile.  A  series  of  residual  cLar;^es,  diminiEihiiig  in 
intensity,  may  thns  l^e  formed.  The  couditiou  of  a  cnn- 
denser  depends,  therefore,  on  its  history— on  its  condiiiun 
for  weeks,  or  even  months,  past.  In  solid  dielectrics  the 
ab!voq>tion  is  less,  tie  the  temperature  is  higher.  In  pure 
oils  there  is  none  at  alL 


TO    MAUD. 


Tbough,  Maud,  1  respect  your  ambition, 
I  feitr,  to  be  brutally  plain^ 

No  proud  and  exalted  position 
Your  stories  are  likely  to  gain ; 

And,  frankly,  I  cannot  pretend  I 
Regard  with  tlie  smallest  dehght 

The  vile  encoetfiea  scribtindi 
Which  led  yon  to  write. 


You  (bink  it  would  he  so  delightful 
To  see  your  productions  in  print  ? 

Well,  do  not  oooc:ider  me  spiteful 
For  daring  discreetly  to  hint 

That  in  thia  too- crowded  profession. 
Where  prizes  are  fewer  than  blunks. 

You'll  llnd  the  laconic  expressiou, 
"  Hejected — with  thanks.' 


Your  Udk  is  most  charmiug,  I  know  it, 

Y'^ott  readily  fascinate  all. 
But  yet  as  a  serious  poet 

Y'our  wortli»  Vm  afraid,  is  but  small ; 
Y'^oor  featurefl,  though  well-nigh  perfection, 

Of  the  obstacle  hardly  dispose 
That  you  haven't  the  faintest  conception 
Of  bow  to  write  prose  ! 


And  so,  since  you  do  me  the  pleasure 
To  ask  for  my  candid  advice^ 

Allow  for  your  momput<t  of  leisure 
Some  other  pu»*hnit  to  suffice  ; 

And,  if  you  would  really  befriend  me, 
One  wish  I  will  humbly  confess  : 

Oh,  do  not  continue  to  send  me 
Those  reams  of  MS.  I 


LITERARY    MEMORANDA. 


IBS.  HouoHTON,  MtfviJK  &  Co.*s  publication  of  what 
may  be  talltd  a  popular  edition  of  the  Rubaiyiit  of  Omar 
Eli&yjsLm  is  doubly  uotahle,  being  at  once  a  literary  and  an 
ftftiatio  event  of  the  season*  The  text  w,  of  course,  Edward 
Fitzgerald's  noble  rendering  into  EugUsh  verse  of  the  me* 
diaeval  Persian  astronomer -poet ;  and  the  accompanying  il- 
lustrations, numbering  over  fifty  full  pages,  are  the  famous 
Feries  by  Elihu  Vedder,  '*  commenced,  May,  1883  -fiuished. 
March,  1884:  Roma."   These  siugularly  beautiful  drawings 


touch  the  higk-wuter  mark  of  imaginaliTe  art  iu  Americaa 
illustration,  and  probably  constitute  to-day  the  work  by 
which  our  distiug'-tifibed  compatriot  is  most  widely  identi- 
fied. lIj)Ou  I  heir  original  publication  ten  years  ago,  in  a 
costly  folio  edt'tkm  de  bare^  \he\t  strength  and  beauty,  in- 
spired by  on  appreciation  of  the  mystic  spirit  of  Omnr  as 
broad  and  fine  as  that  which  prompted  the  literary  inter- 
pretation by  Fitzgerald,  Vedder  fully  shared  the  honors  of 
what  was  the  poetieal  seniiatiou  of  the  day.  That  Judgment 
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i^  nidre  than  confirmed  as  time  goes  on :  and  mcnu\tliil? 
Jie  improvement  in  process-is  of  pictorial  reproduction  has 
enabled  the  ptiblishers  to  duplicate  thest)  marvelous  plates 
in  a  smaller  form,  directly  from  the  original  drawings,  with- 
out the  slightest  deterioration  of  their  artistic  (pialitiert. 
The  result  is  the  i)resent  octavo  edition,  bound  with  tlie 
same  de.sign  as  the  original  one,  eont:iining  all  the  illustra- 
tions, together  with  the  artist's  comment  thereon,  full  vari- 
orum notes,  the  text  of  the  quatrains  i)rinted  soparately,  a 
biography  of  Omar  Kbayyum,  and  a  sketch  of  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald—a book  of  unique  beauty  and  classic  value,  within 
the  means  of  every  lover  of  poetrj'  and  art.  To  understand 
the  unparalleled  figure  of  Omar  in  the  usually  conventional 
literature  of  the  East  we  have  to  take  note  of  the  time  in 
lyhich,  nnd  by  which,  he  was  prorluced.  It  was  the  period 
of  the  First  Crusade.  The  orthodox  creed  of  the  early  ^lo.s- 
lem  Arabs  was  cooling  down  iuto  culture  and  cant.  The 
Persians,  on  the  other  hand,  had  not  accepted  it.  Five 
centm:ie8  e:u'lier,  when  first  subdued  by  the  followers  of 
Islam,  .they  hatl  i)osse8sed  in  the  Zoroastrian  dogma  a  highl}- 
organized  creed  of  their  own.  which  only  yielded  slowly  ba- 
fore  the  fierce  persuasions  of  the  Crescent.  Tlu^n  arose  the 
Bchism  of  the  Shiiia,  or  followers  of  Ali.  which  spread 
among  them  from  the  first  century  of  the  [I«>giia,  both  by 
reason  of  their  vicinity  to  Kufa  and  Karbela,  and  because 
the  iShias  were  enemies  of  the  elective  Caliphs  to  whom  the 
Persians  were  also  hostile.  About  a  hundred  years  later 
fresh  secessions  occurred,  originating  in  political  ambition, 
hut  colored  by  religious  eccentricity  and  destined  to  cause 
fresh  heresy.  The  descendants  of  Abbas  (the  Prophet's 
uncle)  founded  a  Caliphate,  or  Papacy,  at  Bagdad :  and 
the  sou  of  Jafar  Sadik,  counted  the  sixth  Imam,  set  on  foot 
the  almost  atheistical  sect  of  the  Ismailis.  When  the  Sel- 
jnkians  obtained  influence  at  Bagdad  they  had  already 
founded  the  shortdived  empire  known  to  mediieval  Europe 
as  that  of  the  Saracens,  and  in  many  of  the  provinces,  such 
as  Khorassan,  aud  farther  west,  had  found  Sunni  orthodoxy 
in  full  vogue.  Thus,  when  they  embraced  Islam,  they  nat- 
urally adopted  the  form  of  that  faith  which  was  at  once 
popular  with  the  conquered  people  and  established  at  Bag- 
dad. But  that  was  by  no  means  the  case  in  the  lands  which 
they  wrested  in  Persia  proper  from  the  tribes  i)f  Ghor. 
Not  only  were  the  heresies  of  the  Shias  and  the  Ismailis 
popular  among  the  Persians,  but  at  the  same  epoch  they 
were  influenced  hy  other  innovaticmn.  This  was  the  period 
of  the  Ikhwan-us^-Safa,  the  Encyclopedists  of  Basra,  ns  it 
was  also  the  climacteric  of  the  Sufis,  with  ojnnious  supposed 
to  have  grown  out  of  Greek  philosophy,  and  largely  imbued 
with  the  tentative  Pantheism  originated  by  the  school  of 
Epicui-us.  It  is  not  certain  what  was  the  ethnic  origin  of 
our  poet,  whether  his  extraction  was  Arab  or  Iranian. 
From  his  name  it  is  inferred  that  he  was  a  meniber  of  the 
hereditary  guild  of  tentmakers  ;  for  khnima  means  a  tent  in 
Perso-Arabic,  and  khayydm  is  a  conjugation  of  intensity  or 
frequency  from  it.  But  he  studied  science  and  letters  in 
the  time  of  Togrul  Beg,  the  same  school  also  affording  in- 
struction to  two  other  men  who  were  to  obtain  a  more 
mundane  notoriety.  One  was  Hassan  Sabah,  he  who,  un- 
der the  title  of  Shcikh-ul-Jabal,  afterward  became  infamous 
p.s  the  founder  of  the  truculent  order  of  Assassins.  The  sec- 
ond was' one  who  ssemed  far  the  most  saeceasful,  though 
history  has  not  remembered  him  so  well.  Sultan  Togrul 
was  succeeded  by  his  able  and  magnanimous  nephew.  Alp 
Arslan,  a.d.  1003.  In  this  reign  the  second  of  Khayyam's 
schoolfellows,  of  whom  mention  has  just  been  made,  be- 
came Minister,  and  his  civil  administration  proved  as  use- 
ful jto  the  Sar^lcen  Empire  as  the  military  ability  of  his  miis- 
ter.  ,  After  reducing  theiivaliph  to  insigiiificaQce  at  Bagdad, 


and  sucoessfQlly  enConntlBriDg  the  Emperdr  Homan'tis/ Alp 
Arslan,  the  Saracen  Coeur-de.Lion,  was  assassinated  at 
Merv  on  Deecmbar  25th,  1072.  His  vast  dominions,-  of 
which  the  westero  boundary  Vvtis  the  Mediterranean  Boa- 
and  the  eastern  the  Chinese  "Wall,  devolved  upon  his  son 
Malik  Shah,  and  the  Minister  continued  in  power.,  witli  the 
title  of  Kizam-ul-Mulk,  for  nearly  thirty  years.  It  is  nat- 
ural to  iutpiire  w  hat  so  permanent  aud  powerfiU  a  Minister 
did  for  the  friends  of  his  youth;  and  it  is  curious  td.i:nd; 
that  he  did  ho  very  little.  The  .post  of  Ch/iubdar  (mace 
bearer  or  bedell;  ty  the  Sultim  w^g  obtidned  foj  Hassa^, 
and  Khayyam  wjis  provided  with  a  small  pension  and  per- 
nnssicm  to  live  in  a  garden  house  i^  the.  suburbs  of  h^s  t^a, 
live  town  of  Nidshai)ur.  The  i^esult  of  this  moderajtiou,  p.s 
the  MiniKt(»r  doubtless  called  his  treatment  of  his  ^schoo}- 
f  el  lows,  was  unhapj^y,  though  in  his  Testament  he  declares 
that  Omwr  refused  all  other  rewards.  Hassan  soon  went  off 
to  Syria,  joined  the  Ismaili  heretics,  and  established  the 
robber  hold  of  AUah-Mut  among  the  mountains  of  Northern 
Pcrsia.'which  was  the  centre  of  the  short-lived  power  of  the 
Assassins.  The  Nizam  endeavored  to  put  an  end  to  the  or- 
der^  but  paid  for  his  endeavors  with  his  life.  Meanwhile, 
in  his  milder  way.  Khayyam  also  broke  with  orthodojpy, 
lived  on  in  his  humble  retreat  a  contented  but  settled  de- 
sjuser  of  the  world,  survived  his  niggardly  Maecenas  for 
nearly  thirty  years,  and  became  the  means  to  which  that  once 
mighty  statesman  is  alone  indebted  for  the  remembrance  of 
iiosterity.  Man  does  not  seem  a  very  ideal  being,  yet  we 
eatcl)  here  and  there  a  mark  of  the  might  of  spiritual  over 
material  greatness.  We  have  now  before  ns  the  elements 
of  that  society  on  which  the  criticism  of  Khayyam  was  to 
act  as  a  "partial  solvent.  Station  aud  power  w^ere  great  but 
insecure :  in  the  higher  ])laccs  ruled  pride  and  persecution : 
rank  and  command  were  with  battles  of  the  warrior  and 
garments  rolled  in  blood  :  the  ferocious  egotism  of  the  nat- 
ural man  was  accentuated,  nnd  gentle  manners  driven  into 
the  shade.  We  must  picture  to  ourselves  the  poet  in  his 
garden,  looking  out  upon  the  well-watered  valley  below 
Meshed,  with  vines  and  fruit  i)lot8  around,  and  a  bright  sky 
overhead  assuaged  by  shadowy  ])lane  trees,  while  streams 
lapsed  softly  through  the  meadow  grass.  It  was  a  retreat, 
yet  with  loopholes,  for  the  neighborhood  of  the  town  af- 
forded some  choice  of  society.  Omar's  hospitality  was  open 
to  pleasant  j>erson8  of  both  sexes — to  all,  indeed,  but  zeal- 
ots. He  was  not  one  to  confuse  belief  with  faith:  hetero- 
doxy is  as  bad  in  his  eyes  as  orthodoxy ;  you  may  do  what 
you  will  if  you  will  be  cheerful  and  undoginatic.  He  is  the 
slave  of  freedom.  That  he  is  ambitious,  in  the  vulgar  sense 
of  sighing  for  the  perishable  advanttiges  of  wealth  and  sta- 
tion, no  one  can  believe :  he  may  desire  to  influence  his 
fellow  creatures,  but  it  is  as  a  friend  rather  than  as  a  mas- 
ter. For  personal  comfort  he  lookd  not  to  luxury,  but  to 
love :  not  to  the  blind  assurance  of  the  bigot,  but  to  the 
confidence  of  innocence  and  goodness.  It  has  been  thought 
that  Khayyam  was  a  Sufi,  and  only  used  the  language  of 
pleasure  as  a  symbol  for  pantheistic  aspiration.  But  he  can 
be  outspoken ;  and  many  of  his  Anacreontic  stanzas  are 
neither  etjuivocal  nor  ambiguous.  He  is  not  sure  whether, 
even  on  this  side  of  the  grave,  perfect  bliss  is  to  be  had ; 
and  in  such  uncertainty  it  would  be  folly  to  strive.  Bnt  he 
is  (piite  sure  of  the  wisdom  of  savoring  to  the  utmost  tLe 
passing  moment ;  and,  like  Horace,  he  makes  the  precari- 
ousncss  of  jt)y  a  reason  for  enjoyment : 

"  Conie,  fill  the  cup,  and  in  the  fire  of  Spring 
Your  Winter  garment  of  Kepentance  fling: 
The  Bird  of  Time  has  but  a  little  way 
To  flutter— and  the  Bird  is  on  tbe  wing. 
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«  WhetliH-  fit  Naishftpnr  or  Bftbylon. 

Wbi^tbcr  lh«?  i-Aip  \\i\X\  swoot  or  bitti^r  ma, 

'i'ht!  wiiio  oi  lifi>  k*fep.tft  iH)ziug  dfup  by  <lr«.*p, 
The:  itnaves  of  life  keep  fallmg  one  by  olh?. 

*'  Eacj  mom  a  tlioiisautl  j-pses  Vj rings*  yrm  bixv  ; 
Yea,  \>iit  wlitirt''  JeaVfS  tlie  rose  of  vt^stenlny  ? 

An\i   tlie  ftrst  tJummtt  uionlli   tliat   brings  the 

Shall  trtko  Jumahyd  uufl  Kiiikobad  nwjiy. 
»  ♦  «  m  *  '  • 

'*  Yon  risiTip»  moon  tliiit  looks  for  us  ngain — 
Huvv  nft  lieroiifttr  will  whe  wux  imd  wane  : 

Hpw  uft  hiTeaftvr  rising  look  for  fM 
Through  ibis  simie  gard^^^imd  for  uue  iu  vnin. 
S'' 
'*  Ami  wlien  lilco  her,  O  Siiki,  you  ahiill  ptiss 
AiiitDg  the  yuffsU  strtr-8t'iiliertMl  ou  the  ^mss, 
-Vfld  iu  your  MiEi^ful  erruiKl  reiiph  the  »|>ot 
Where  I  luiido  om    \\xni  dowu  tin  empty  gluh*." 

Khuyyam  inoolzs  al  circurufitinces.  Death  i^  a  alare  :  Dvr>u 
lifL'p  saving  bo  far  i\&  it  is  ii  «codo  of  culm  en  joy  mt  tit,  is  a 
mere  bubble.  The  noiae  of  lb*  Frunkjs  in  Syria  is  tlt^adencd 
by  distuDoe :  the  crimen  of  Ha^^tuin  Sabah,  the  toils  of  Ni- 
z  uii*»il-Mulk,  are  ignored^  wljile  the  pot  t  snrpriHoa  the  ee* 
crels  of  Nature,  observing  her  economies  of  mutter  nod  her 
rocUlpssness  of  man.  Oar  luwt  gliinpsH'  of  the  poet  shows 
him  in  a  postnre  of  pity.  He  ^Yft«  annimoned  to  Merv  and 
employd  in  the  reform  of  th«  calendar :  and  he  died  u 
Luiitur.d  doatli  about  11*2:^  at  XaishEvpur,  his  old  age  being 
niilruiibled  and  hia  life  nmibridged.  More  than  this  an 
f  Jrientnl  t>f  tbat  time  could  not  bo|>t  from  Fate*  The  rest 
of  hit*  hajipineiis  niust  come  from  wthin,  as  we  will  Uojie  it 
did.  One  of  hiJ4  disciplfa  tells  us  that  Omar  srvid  in  his  old 
age:  *' I  would  be  buried  in  »nch  a  place,  that  the  north 
wind  may  &Latter  roses  on  it."*  After  the  poet's  duath  the 
diiJiciple,  viHiiiug  the  grave,  fonnd  that  it  vaa  beneath  a  gar- 
den wttll,  *'and  the  fntit  trees  renched  their  bougbB  over^ 
and  dropped  their  blossoms  over  hiw  tomb,  so  that  it  was 
almost  lu<Men."  One  of  the  curious  fealnres  of  Khayyam's 
life  and  laAior  is  the  fact  o^BUch  heterodox  imd  seL^udnKly 
unprofitable  matt^^r  surviving,  with  no  aid  from  the  prinl- 
iuy;  plena,  through  the  havoc  of  stiveu  Blormy  centuries. 
Of  thi»  we  uiiiy  be  sure,  that  no  nation  jjreserves  a  work  of 
literary  art  unless  it  has  endeareil  it^self  to  many  mimhi,  and 
found  an  echo  in  tlie  iHjpular  fetding.  Not  only  Imve  Per- 
niti  and  Kbora^.^in  been  Keourged  Hince  then  with  fire  and 
Hword  in  which  the  fr<dl  life  of  manuscriplH  niiwt  have  been 
in  Constant  danger,  but  the  oiUspokeu  heterodoxy  of  the 
Rubai(fat  uiust  have  rendered  them  especially  liable  to  the 
hostile  pur«uit  of  the  Moslem  Church.  That  they  have, 
IrAfles  as  we  may  think  tlieuj,  bet-n  preserved  aniiti  all  these 
diingers  to  fnruidh  themes  of  enjoy meut  and  of  discussion 
in  a  state  of  society  »o  nnllk©  that  in  which  they  were  born, 
and  in  which  they  lived  ko  King,  raise*  thorn  to  a  position 
of  almost  atiriptural  dignity.  And  at  last  we  behold  I  hem 
inH|>iring  modern  artit^ts  in  the  busiest  centrea  of  Wt^steru 
life. 

Tax  munerona  inqnirieft  for  information  upon  literj\ry 
iDttttera  and  details  which  iij*e  continnally  addressed  by 
esteemed  contributors  4o  the  editor  of  Fra>k  Le8IXE*8  Pur. 
iri«Aii  Monthly,  and  d<iubtle88  to  all  other  magtunne  editors, 
ronlte  it  obvious  that  there  is  an  exlensivc  ti^-dd  of  usefid- 
ness  »ud  profit  for  a  pnbliciition  devoted  to  the  practical 
interest**  of  ^vrilers  in  gen  em  J.  There  are  a  uinUitude  of 
things  that  all  who  writt'  with  a  view  to  publication  Auust 
Ituiru,  sooner  or  duter.  The  aooner  lUid  the  Uiore  thoroughly 
the<t6  things  are  'learned  the  better  for  contribub*r  and  ed- 
itor alike.     Exp*>rie^ce  teaches,  but  albwly  and  pjwntuUy; 


whereas  a  few  practical  points,  adniirifetewd  irtth  prbfesJ 
s»ional  authority  ut  the  outset  of  a  eareor,  will  snve- niatold 
diRappoinimeut  and  wanted  effort.  To  writers,  especially 
young  wrilers,  iu  need  of  such  connsel-^and  their  nam**  is 
legion — we  can  conlidt«ntly  locomnieud  the  AutfutrtC  Jimr- 
nal,  a  monthly  periotlical  devoted  to  the  interests  of  lit. 
erary  workers,  which  ban  just  be^u  Bturt4?d  iu  this  city  by 
Mr.  Frank  I^^e  FarnelU  Mr.  Furuell  is  well  equipped  lot 
this  undertaking  by  his  already  fincee»«fnlex|^»erieuce  iu 
litt^iary,  newspaper  find  mivgaziue  work,  including  a  period 
of  service  upon  the  editorial  staff  of  Fuank  Leslie's  Pur- 
Ui^ii  MoNTfir,T.  He  know»  whereof  he  npeaks  when  he 
eays:  "Every  luagazLue  nowadays  ban  a  parlicnlar  jiurpos© 
to  cArry  out— him  to  appeal  to  certain  elassts  of  peojde.  A 
periodical  that  bhotild  try  to  interest  everyboily  would  not 
pay,  because  it  t\ouUI  not  be  perfectly  satibfactory  to  any- 
body. ...  80  every  periodica)  is  difft^ent :  and  a  writer, 
before  addred^ing  the  enveli>pe  that  in  to  carry  his  manu- 
Bijript  to  an  editor,  shonld  knovr  aa  far  a»  ]Hi3sible  wherein 
the  i>cdicy  of  that  editor  differa  from  that  of  any  othe!".'* 
The  Authorn'  Jfmrnal  says  it  will  ^'  point  out  to  the  iuex- 
j)erieuced  the  many  obsta<'lL'-*  in  the  path  to  literary  ruc- 
cess,  and  show  the  way  for  eiirmounliug  them  ;  it  will  bring 
its  readers  into  touch  with  the  news  of  the  literary  world, 
and  keep  them  informed  of  changes,  removal**,  etc.,  omong 
the  nuigazinen :  it  will  tell  what  the  various  periodic; Js  are 
particularly  seeking  in  the  way  of  contributiims ;  it  will 
answer  int|uiries  i^ertaining  to  literary  matters ;  it  will  de- 
scribe the  methods  of  prominent  autliors,  and  it  will  en- 
deavor, in  apmctic;il  and  interesting  manner,  to  assi^^t  young 
Amters  iu  their  effortH  to  obtain  recognition.  To  tbuse  who 
me  able  to  write,  but  are  nnucquainted  with  the  proper 
course  to  jinrsne  in  getting  their  tirtjcles,  stories  and  poems 
into  jirint,  it  will  give  Viduable  information  ;  while  to  th(  so 
who  have  already  achieved  success  will  be  given  much 
fresh  and  int*  resting  gossip  about  their  fellow  workers." 
Tlie  iuiti4il  number  for  February.  18'J5)  fully  bears  out  tbe 
promise  of  the  uIkivo,  and  has  many  bright  features  which 
augur  well  for  a  naefnl  and  jirosperous  career.  The  sub- 
scription price  r>f  the  AnthorH'  Jour^dl  is  one  dollar  y>er 
annum,  and  it  \a  published  on  the  first  dHy  bt  ••iioh  month, 
at  No.  1  William  8treet,  New  York  city. 

A  DEsEBVEOLV  snccessful  novel  of  the  day  is  '  Zaphra," 
l»y  John  P.  Stockton,  Jr.  It  is  avowedly  a  '*  novel  of  pnr« 
pose,"  a  product  of  tbe  cycle  of  ailvauced  thought  which  ts 
bringing  idiod^  a  spiritual  and  social  rennissjvne<s  destined 
to  msike  tbe  closing  half  of  this  nineteenth  century  mem- 
ombli?  Undef  the  garb  of  fiction  Mr.  Stockton  deals  with 
the  problems  of  poverty  and  resultant  crime  :  he  exposes 
fearb'ssly  th«'  greed  which  coins  human  misery  into  gold; 
he  points  t>ut  clearly  our  duty  to  suffering  humanity,  and 
suggests  a  piwotical  remedy  for  the  evils  he  depicts.  In  tbe 
development  of  the  story  occnlt  phenomena  ore  ingeoionsiy 
employed. 

'  "Eleotbicity  at  the  Wobld's  Columbian  Expositioh," 
by  Professor  J.  P.  Barrett,  chief  of  that  department,  treats 
exhaustively  of  the  electiicul  featiirea  of  the  groat  Chiosgo 
Fftir.  Kot  only  are  the  exhibits  well  ncconnted  for,  but 
everything  of  un  ilectrical  character  that  entered  into  the 
service  of  the  Exposition.  The  book  will  hardly  appeal  to 
the  lay  reader,  but  to  those  interested  in  electricity  or  who 
know  anything  about  the  great  new  science,  there  is  a  vast 
fund  of  information.  Very  properly  the  book  b^ns  with 
an  acconnt  of  how  the  100,0"0(>  iucandeficent  lamps  wei^S 'in- 
stalled and  operated,  those  oii  the  gronntla,  around  the  la- 
goons, on  the  cornices  of  the  buildings  as  well  as  inside. 
Under  the  head  of  arc  tighling  tile  whole  system  of  sorvic^ 
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lightiog  10  treated,  the  ground  Hghting  and  that  inside  all 
the  bnildings,  with  figures  showing  cost  of  that  service.  In 
this  chapter  ore  also  accounts  of  the  great  search  lights,  with 
figures  of  operation,  and  the  story  of  the  construction  and 
operation  of  the  electric  fountains  which  gave  so  much 
pleasure  to  evening  visitors.  Other  chapters  are  devoted 
to  descriptions  of  the  25,000-hor8e-power  central  station 
that  operated  the  Fair ;  the  subways  and  conduit  systems, 
the  intramural  railway ;  the  electric  launches  ;  lighting  of 


the  chrysanthemum  itself,  could  be  as:  successfully  culti- 
vated in  America  as  that  flower,  and  would  in  its  way  be- 
come as  popular.  With  a  view  to  its  introduction  hero  he 
offers  to  send  postpaid  to  any  address  the  *'  Guide  for  Cul- 
tivators," with  a  set  of  seeds  representing  twenty  choice  va- 
rieties, for  the  price  of  one  dollar  in  gold.  This  should  bo 
remitted,  with  the  order,  by  International  Postal  Money 
Order,  to  Rokumonya,  5  Sakai-cho,  Nihombashi.ku,  Toklo^ 
Japau. 


1.  A  heavy  book. 


2.  A  light  book. 


3.  Elevating  books. 


/v^ 


4.  A  humorous  book.     (N.  B.  It  has        5.  A  dry  book.     In  spite  of  this  he  seems 
just  fallen  on  his  favorite  corn.  to  bo  enjoying  it. 


6.  A  very  deep  booli. 


7.  A  U'otly  and  amusing  book.  8.  A  book  for  the  domestic  circle. 

SOME  BOOKS  RKVIEWED   BY  THE  COMIC   ARTIST. 


the  circle  of  lights  around  the  Ferris  Wheel.  Indeed,  those 
who  reod  the  book  will  hardly  think  of  anything  electrical 
that  they  saw  that  is  uot  accounted  for  in  it. 

Fbom  Tokio,  Japan,  an  enthusiastic  amateur  floriculturist 
named  Rokumonya  sends  to  Frank  Lesliis's  Popular 
MoMTHLT,  with  ccmpliments  of  the  season,  a  neatly  printe<l 
"Guide  for  Cultivators  of  the  Japanese  Morning  Glory," 
accompanied  by  seeds  of  a  dozen  vnri3lies  of  this  poetic 
flower.  Mr.  Rokumonya  believes  that  the  Japcmese  morn- 
ing glory,  which  blossoms  in  almost  as  many  varieties  as 
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The  Rubaitat  of  Omar  Khattam,  thk  Astronomer  Pokt 
OF  Pkr8ia.  l{enderc<I  into  English  verso  by  iidward 
Fitzgerald.  With  a  Biography  of  Omnr  Khayyam,  a 
Biographical  Sketch  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  and  Variorum 
Not<>s.  Illustrated  by  ElihuVedder.  Crown  octavo, 
cloth  and  gilt,  |i5.  Houghton,  Mifflm  A  Co.,  Boston 
and  New  York. 

Fbundship.  Love.  Kissfs.  Selections  from  the  Poets, 
by  Vohiey  Streamer.  Illustrated  in  colors.  Tliree  vol- 
umes, decorated  covera  and  gilt,  in  box.  Raphael 
Tuck  k.  Sons  Co.,  New  York  and  London. 


f  NO.  ONE,  "'■'.^ 

ANN  ARBOR,    MICH. 


E.    Leicester    Addis, 

W£*fii:  intlependent  men,   with  wItcb   and   sweethearts  by  our   side* ; 
We've  hearts   ut   rest»  with   health  we're   blest,  and   being   Ea*itertide, 
We  mnke   our   Bpriugtiiue   holiday  aud   take   a   bit  of   jdeasuro, 
And  giij  OS  Mny,  drive  core  away  and   give   to  niirth   our  leisure. 

Theu  at  this  welcome   seaROD,  hoys,  let's  weloome  thui  each  oth«?r— 

Each   kiDd  to  each,  shako  himds  with   each,  each   be  to  each   a   brother; 

Kfcitt   Enstvr   holiday  umy  each   agaiu   set*   flowers  apriugiug, 

And  hear  birds  aiog,  and  sing  himself »  while  merry  bells  are  rmgiug.  —  OM  SoUff, 

Of  the   three  great  annual   festivals    of   the  aiiJ  resurroction*  takes  precedence,  aiid  iu  eaily 

Christian  Church— Christmas,  Easter,  Whitsiiii-  church  history  ia  often  spoken  of  as  the  Queen 

tide— Easter,  the  anniversary  of  our  Lord*3  death  of  Festivals ;  for  on  Easter  Day  depend  all  the 
Vol.  XXXIX.,  No.  4-25. 
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movable  feasts  and  fasts  of  the  year.  The  nino 
Suodajs  btffore  Easter  (Pit!m  Sunday,  Carling 
Sunday,  Mothering  Suiiclay,  the  first  three  of 
Lent,  Qiiinqnagesima,  Sexagesima  and  Sejitiia- 
gesima),  with  the  eight  which  follow  it  (Low  Stm- 
day — 80  called  from  the  loweritig  of  tlie  pomp 
and  ceremonial  of  the  Easter  service — ^tlie  fonr 
following  Stitidays,  the  Sunday  after  Ascension 
Day,  Whitsunday  and  Trinity  Sunday),  have  not 
inaptly  been  called  its  bodyguard. 

Tlie  week  between  Palm  Sunday  and  Easter  is 
known  its  Holy  Week,  or  Passion  Week,  solemnly 
observed  in  all  Roman  C!atholic  ehnrches,  and  the 
rubric  of  the  Episcopal  Cliureh  orders  a  daily 
fiervice. 

Maundy  Thursday,  (iood  Friday,  Holy  Sati»r- 
day,  or  more  familiarly  Pace  Saturday,  Easter 
Day  and  Easter  Monday  aiul  Tuesday  are  now 
generally  included  in  the  term  Eastertide. 

Althongh  Easter  is  a  movable  feast,  held  the 
first  Sunday  after  the  first  full  moon  upon  or 
after  the  21st  of  March,  it  seldom  falls  in  March 
oftener  thaa  twice  in  a  deoade.  Tliis  is  a  very 
significatit  fact,  for  the  Latin  uanio  Aprilis  is 
derived  from  aperix,  to  open  or  set  forth  ;  and 
as  Easter  is  the  festival  of  new  life,  so  is  April 
the  month  of  the  year  full  of  budding  life  and 
hope.  Our  Saxon  forefathers  called  it  Oster 
(which  signifies  rising)  ;  also  Eaatenrionalh,  in 
which  month  they  held  their  feast  of  Eastre, 
Easter  or  Eoster,  probably  derived  from  the  stili 
older  Astiiiie  of  Eastern  nations.  It  also  used  to 
be  called  Tlie  (treat  Day. 

Tlie  Freiich  call  it  Pnqnes,  from  the  Greek 
Pitsvha,  and  still  older  Hebrew /*f.vc/i  (Passover), 
and  our  English  pasrhal  h  applied  to  the  lamb 
of  which  Christ  and  his  disciples  partook  before 
His  crucifixion.  In  some  districts  of  England 
the  old  people  still  use  the  word  pasvli* 

Strange  to  relate,  altliongh  Presbyterian  Scot- 
land has  retained  many  of  the  old  customs  be- 
longing to  the  vjirious  saints' days  and  the  festi- 
vals of  the  church  of  pre-Keformation  times,  the 
only  day  observed  in  Eastertide  is  Pace  Saturday. 

It  is  one  of  the  gahi  days  of  the  children 
throughout  the  length  aruf  breadtli  of  the  land, 
and  is  eagerly  looked  forward  to»  Even  the 
thriftiest  Scotch  hotisewjfe  relaxes  her  economies 
on  this  day  and  gladdens  the  children  s  hearts 
by  dyeing  eggs  for  the  afternoon  games.  For 
weeks  ahea<l  all  the  onion  skins  have  been  cai^e- 
fully  preserved  ;  the  clippings  of  red  flannel  or 
turkey- red  nu^terlrd  of  every  kind  are  treasured 
up,  and  then  a  haif- penny  (one  cent)  is  expended 
on  "eiitbear"  and  logwood.  The  onion  skins 
dye  a  rich  yellow  brown,  the  red  rags  produce  a 
ioft  shade  of  rod,  ainl  the  **  cntbear  "  and  logwood 


dye  the  eggs  magenta  and  purple.  The  farmer's 
wife  sends  her  contribution  to  her  little  friends 
in  canary  yellow — the  result  of  bittter  dye — and 
witli  jjossibly  half  a  dozen  eggs  apiece  the  chil* 
dren  of  the  countryside  collect  in  some  old  grass 
field,  where  the  soft  moss,  found  only  lu  very  old 
pasturage,  forms  a  cushion  for  the  eggs. 

How  happy  and  merry  everyone  is  !  As  the 
eggB  are  tossed,  now  high,  now  low,  they  chal- 
lenge each  other  ;  and  what  shouts  of  glee  when 
in  the  general  melee  a  number  of  the  eggs  are 
broken  ! 

I  can  picture  such  an  old  mossy  field  now,  not 
far  from  tlie  much-talked  of  "Thruuis,'*  which 
has  been  the  egg  field  of  Pace  Saturday  for  gen- 
erations ;  and  we  ttsed  to  listen  attentively  to  the 
grand niuther*8  tale  of  a  noted  sheep  stealer,  Uan- 
dall,  who  was  hanged  between  two  trees  on  a 
knoll  in  the  field  for  stealing  sheep  on  the  Sab- 
bath  Day,  And  every  year,  as  we  sat  'neath  I  he 
clump  of  trees  in  the  field  and  ate  our  broken 
egga  and  shared  oor  cakes  with  eaclj  other,  the 
grandmother's  story  of  Randall  was  retold  for 
the  benefit  of  the  younger  members  of  the  com- 
jyany  who  daringly  swung  between  liis  gallows 
trees  and  would  nut  be  c*uly  impressed  by  the 
solemnity  of  tlieir  surrouiidiugs.  The  dear  Cal- 
viiiistiu  grandmother  is  gone,  and  yet  the  lesson 
lingers  with  us,  for,  wittingly  or  unwittingly,  she 
impressed  on  our  youthful  minds  that  tlie  break- 
ing of  the  Sabbath  Day  was  a  greater  crime  than 
the  stealing  of  the  sheep. 

So  as  successive  Pace  Saturdays  come  and  go 
these  country  children  still  roll  their  Easter  eggs 
on  RandalPs  Knap,  whilst  fragrant  memories  of 
the  dear  old  home  of  childhood  come  to  tliose 
children  of  former  Easters  who  are  now  scattered 
over  the  world  on  prairie,  jungle,  bush  and  kar* 
roo.  liut  the  hope  still  lingers  fondly  that  on 
some  Pace  Day  of  the  dim  future  they  may  yet 
visit  the  ohl  spot  and  sluire  the  delight  of  the 
children  as  they  troop   merrily  by  to  roll   their 

In  the  north  of  England  the  eggs  are  rolled 
and  tossed  on  Sunday  afternoon  in  the  field  ad- 
joining the  parish  church  ;  and  eggs  atul  oranges 
are  freely  exchanged  between  acquaiulaucea  and 
friends.  The  oranges  are  supposed  to  typify  the 
bitter  herbs  of  the  Passover  Feast. 

Btit  the  custonaf  of  egg  rolling  as  practiced  at 
Washington  and  elsewhere  in  America  is  b(U- 
rowed  from  Scotland. 

The  Scot  never  forgets  his  native  land,  her  cus- 
toms and  feasts,  and  so  strongly  marked  ia  his 
individuality  that  he  establishes  these  customs  in 
the  land  of  his  adoption. 

Our  Halloween  fun  and  frolic  is  but  another 
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proof  of   this,  for  Halloween  18  observed    only 
pnrtially  in  Etiglund  as  a  liorrowed  ctistom. 

Ill  Scotliiod  ami  Irelttiid  children  jue  tiiiiglit  by 
their  ruirses  to  cniali  tbo  eggshell  ufLer  eating  its 
<;oTtlents,  or  to  jxish  the  apooii  tliroiigh  the  bottom 
of  it.  Tliis  ia  not  so  often  seen  here,  bccanee  eggs 
i\re  geklom  eaten  out  of  the  slielL 

This  shell  crnshing  is  a  relic  of  a  great  siiper- 
fititioiiB  belief  that  witcliea  bred  in  empty  egg- 
shells and  imtde  boats  of  tliern,  casting  spells 
upon  the  hoiiseboKL 

I  shall  not  enlarge  here  upon  the  use  and  ex- 
<;hange  of  egga,  with 
the  svmboHsm  attach- 
<hI  t  !i  e  r  e  t  o  by  the 
pagan  nation 3  before 
the  Cliristian  era. 
8nfllce  to  say  that 
eggs  were  of  the  great* 
est  importance  then, 
and  entered  largely 
into  the  sacrifices  and 
oblations  poured  out 
upon  the  fields  to 
«ecnre  good  crops. 
They  represejited 
fuIlne^B  and  plenty, 
atid  tlie  Baying  '*  As 
full  as  an  egg  is  of 
meat"  dates  from  tlie 
earliest  recordg. 

As  the  hidden  life 
within  the  egg  could 
be  called  forth  to 
light,  BO  did  the  earth 
cherish  the  seed  and 
of  )jer  fullness  pro- 
tin  co  ami  ling  crops  to 
gladden  the  hearts  of 
herdsmen  find  tillers 
of  the  ground. 

Coming  to  the  chil- 
dren's cnstom  of  dye- 
ing and»i>laying  with 
•eggs,  wo  II nd   that  it 

dales  from  the  fonrtli  century.  During  the  forty 
days  of  Fjcnt  the  nae  of  eggs  for  food  was  strictly 
forbidden.  All  were  good  Catholics  then,  and 
there  were  no  heretics  to  whonrtiie  eggs  might  be 
«ohI.  The  chnrch  conld  compel  her  children  to 
obey,  bnt  she  bad  no  power  to  restrain  the  heits 
from  producing,  and  so  in  every  bonsehold  tlie 
vgg  basket  overflowed  with  plenty.  This  was  the 
•children  a  opportunity,  so  the  Qgg^  were  boiled 
hard,  and  then  they  becrtme  excellent  playthings, 

IHeing  in  bright  colors  to  attract  tho  little  ones 
is  the  next  development,  scarlet  and   tho  various 
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shades  of  red  being  particnlarly  popnlar ;  first,  be- 
cause  of  its  brightness  to  the  childish  eye,  and 
second,  because  red  w^as  tlie  color  of  the  church, 
and  therefore  blessed. 

In  France  during  tho  Middle  Ages  there  were 
many  en rions  cnstoms  relative  to  Easter  eggs.  Be- 
fore Eiistertido  begun  the  priests  paid  a  round  of 
visits,  hleesing  and  recoiviTjg  GggB,  The  largest 
egga  were  picked  ont  and  sent  to  the  King  as 
tribute. 

After  high  mass  in  the  chapel  of  the  Lonvro  on 
Easter  Day  huge  gayly  decorated  baskets  of  gilded 

eggs  were  carried  in 
to  the  royal  presence  ; 
the  attendant  chap- 
lain bleseed  and  die- 
tribnted  them  to  tho?e 
present. 

Then  comes  the 
eub.stitntion  of  the 
artificial  egg  of  sngar, 
pasteboard,  ivory, 
etc,  the  cover  or  case 
for  some  daintier  gift, 
Beranger  a  n  tl  other 
writers  refer  to  the 
fabulous  snms  of 
money  spent  npon 
luxuries  inclosed  in 
Easter  eggs* 

In  Germany  and 
the  north  of  England 
there  ia  a  common  be- 
lief that  h  ares  lay 
eggs ;  and  when  a  hare 
is  seen  bonnding  over 
the  fields  in  March, 
which  gave  rise  to  onr 
paying,  **  As  mad  as  a 
March  hare,"  tho 
children  chip  their 
hands,  crying.  **Hare, 
hare,  good  little  hsro, 
lay  plenty  of  eggs  for 
Easter  Day  !*' 
Connected  with  the  story  of  Piaster  eggs  we 
must  tell  of  the  legend  of  the  bells.  In  the  Calh- 
ulic  countries  of  the  Old  World  the  belis  are  not 
rung  during  Passion  Week;  and  the  belief  still 
lingers  that  tiiey  have  gone  to  Home  to  he  blessed 
hy  tlie  Pope.  Bnt  they  returned  on  Easter  morn- 
ing, bringing  presents  of  scarlet  eggs  from  the 
Holy  Father  to  hrs  good  children  ;  for  presents 
are  always  looked  for  when  one  has  come  homo 
from  a  far  country. 

The  joy  bells  came  first,  and  the  angels,  drawn 
from  heaven  by  their  joyous  peals,  filled  the  egg 
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Imskets  of  the  good  cliiltlren.  Tlie  death  bells 
came  back,  too,  but  brought  nothing,  for  Easter 
13  full  of  joy  only.  So  even  in  the  Easter  of  the 
children  the  belU  tell  of  the  joy  and  the  eggs  tell 
of  the  gifts  of  love  Christ  bringg  to  tho  little 
ones, 

III  rural  Switzerland  the  Bgg  dance  of  Easter 
Monday  is  etil!  to  be  seen.  It  differs  little  at  the 
present  day  from  wliat  it  did  in  the  I^Iiddle  Ag*?s. 
and  in  describing  an  egg  dance  made  famous  in 
history  we  can  better  understand  the  origin  of 
the  modern  custom. 

Early  in  the  sixteenth  centnry  Margnerite  of 
Anstria  was  Gonverrumte  of  Flatiders,  and  as  ivaa 
cnstomary  tlien,  fihe  visited  lier  Castle  of  Brou, 
near  Bresse,  on  tlie  western  slope  of  the  Al|»s, 
and  there  she  decitled  to  spend  Easter, 

Philibert  the  Handsome,  Dnke  of  Savoy,  who 
was  Ininting  u\  tliis  district,  duly  went  to  pay  liis 
respects  to  the  fair  chatelaine  of  the  castle. 

It  was  Ejister  Monday,  and  all  were  merry  ; 
the  varions  Easter  games  were  played,  and  the 
dancing  on  the  green  was  joined  in  by  all. 

The  old  men  nmnsed  themselves  by  shooting  a 
barrel  of  wine,  and  wliefi  one  was  successful  in 
making  hie  arrow  stick  in  the  wood  tlien  he 
gained  the  privilege  of  drinking  all  he  wanted. 
or,  as  the  saying  went,  '*  JuaquVi  rnerci/* 

Then  the  great  egg  dance,  the  special  dance  of 
the  season,  began.  A  hondred  eggs  were  scat- 
tered over  u  level  space  covered  with  sand,  and  a 
young  couple,  taking  hands,  began  the  dance. 
If  they  finished  withont  breaking  an  egg  they 
were  betrothed,  and  not  even  an  obdurate  parent 
could  oppose  the  marriage. 

After  three  coni)les  had  failed,  midst  the  laugh- 
srand  shouts  of  derision  of  the  on-lookers,  Phili- 
bert of  Si^voy,  bending  on  his  knee  before  ^lar- 
guorite,  begged  her  consent  to  try  tlie  dance 
with  him.  The  admiring  crowd  of  retainers 
shouted  in  approval,  **  Savoy  and  Austria!"  Wlien 
the  dance  was  ended  and  no  eggs  were  broken 
the  enthusiasm  was  unbounded. 

Philibert  said,  **  I^t  us  adopt  tlte  cnstoui  of 
Bresse."  And  they  were  affianced,  and  shortly 
a  f te  r  w  a  rd   m  a  r  j- 1  ed . 

Pliilibert  did  not  long  survive  his  happy  mar- 


riage, and  in  1511  his  devoted  Marguerite  erecteil 
the  lovely  church  of  Notre  Dame  de  Brou  to  hi* 
memory.  There  the  tombs  of  Philibert  and  Mar- 
guerite may  still  be  seen,  a  perpetual  memorial  of 
the  mcdijeval  observance  of  Easter  and  its  f//f//.s'<r 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  let  me  emphasize  how 
important  it  is  for  ns  to  take  an  increasing  in- 
terest in  the  quaint  observances  of  our  feasts  aud 
holidays. 

It  will  indeed  be  a  misfortune  if  these  old  cus- 
toms are  allowed  to  die  out.  They  belong  to  his- 
tory, and  give  ns  more  real  Information  regarding 
the  manners,  customa  and  social  life  of  ouran- 
centors  than  volumes  of  written  history  can.  It 
is  from  such  traditionary  customs  that  we  can 
best  learn  and  appreciate  the  strong  jiower  tho 
churcli  held  over  the  daily  life  of  her  children  in 
olden  times— a  power  which  inculcated  above  all 
things  the  ubsolnte  necessity  of  reverence. 

We  are  educated  as  our  forefathers  never  were. 
Education  is  the  all-pervading  cry,  but  with  this 
universal  education  we  have  lost  the  }vowei"  of 
reverence. 

We  may  lutigli  at  the  simple  faith  and  credu* 
Ions  beliefs  of  bygone  superstitious  times,  but 
have  we  anything  equally  beneficial  for  the  guid- 
ance of  our  daily  livt*8  to  show  as  the  result  of  our 
superior  knowledge  ? 

The  attention  of  the  pupils  in  our  schools  ought 
to  be  drawn  to  these  old  customs,  which  they  in- 
herit equally  with  Scotch  and  Englisli  children. 
In  place  of  the  history  lesson,  so  often  a  recitation 
of  dry,  hard  facts  and  musty  information,  a  weary 
task  to  the  nnintereated  cliild,  we  might  inter- 
weave with  the  necessary  han!  study  a  lesson  of 
how  our  forefathers  lived  and  moved  and  had  their 
being,  influenced  in  their  simple,  hapjjy  lives  by 
the  practical  lessons  taught  them  at  successive 
festivals  by  the  mother  church. 

Each  holiday  season  comes  down  to  ns^  laden 
with  the  influences  of  the  past,  for  in  the  chain 
of  life  there  can  he  no  broken  link.  In  ohiJerving 
them  we  but  reverence  the  heritage  we  iiuve  re- 
ceived. May  we  never  forget  that  rs  we  liuve  re- 
ceived 80  must  we  Imnd  them  down  unsullied  to- 
the  children  who  are  to  come. 
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Bv  Jea\'ni£  Bednall, 


Ca,  htisli !  in  the  air  there's  a  whisper. 
Like  (he  flutter  of  birds  on  the  wiug; 

It  Bwt^lia,  it  cmneB  iiettrer  ntui  nearer. 
List !  list !   'lis  the  voice  of  tlie  Spring* 

She  comes  like  a  princesH  returning 

To  the  kingdoia  she  governed  of  old ; 

She  crtlla  to  the  flnM'ers,  her  maidenb, 
Aud  lirrttVft  thetu  in  silver  uud  gold. 


The  tidl  trees  Htaud  breiith]es8l3'  silent, 

While  vrith  vt'rdtire  whe  wrHjjs  them  uruuud^ 

And  tenderly*  softly  cureHHing, 

With  beauty  she  eovers  the  groimd. 

She  touches  the  great  hiirp  of  Nature 
Till  melody  Unws.  und  each  string 

And  our  lieartfi  are  attnnetl,  for  we  love  her. 
We  love  her,  the  long-hoped-for  Spring. 


COUNT   YAMAGATA. 
THE  STORY  OF  THE  JAPANESE  NAPOLEON. 

WrITTKN    tt)R    FkANK    I.ESI.lK*i»   POPiri^AR    MONTHIY    JIV   Tf.IJCHI    VaMAGATA.* 

Since   tho   famous   battle   of  Piiig  Vang,    in  vent  freqtietit  iiiterprovjiiciul   wnrs.     The  Prov. 

which  the  Chinese  received  the  severe  drubbing  iiice  of  Uhioshiu   was   one  of  the    uiigiitiest  of 

that  first  openeil  their  eyea  to  tlie  reul  military  these,  and  had  seldom  enjoyed  a  lengtliy  jtoHoi*. 

prowofis  of  the  Jiipanese,  the  name  and  fame  of  Hence  it  will  be  eeeji  tliut  the  young  Cotmt  Ym- 

Count  Ariake  I'amngata  liavo   traveled   around  mugata  came  of  an  old  figliting  sto^k,  in  whicli 

the  world.     lie  has  taken  first  rank  as  a  military  all  the  warlike  traditions  were  pretjefved.     Hia 

strategist,  and  is   likened  to   the   Prussian  Von  father,  Karo,  belonged    to    t!ie  highest   class  of 

Jfoltke,  and  to  the  American  General  Grant.    Ja-  the  8amnrai,  and  was  the  favorite  adviser  of  tlie 

pun  rings  with  his  praises,  and  military  men  the  provincial  j»riiice,  Mori, 

world  over  are  studying  his  tactics.  Here  was  a  good  start,  so  far  us  circumstance 

Count    Yamaguta   lias    one   quality   that    was  was  concerned  ;  but  the  young  Japanese  can  gain 

gtrongly  develojied  in  both  of  the  generatij  above  no  glory  from  hia  antecedents.     lie  must  cum]ner 

mentioned— he  has  always  been  persistent.   From  only  by  his  own  efforts, 

his   earliest   boyhood    he    lias   made   a   constant  By  the  time  that   ho  was  able   to  toddle    tlie 


study  of  the  modern  science  of  warfare.  He  be- 
gan at  thobottoni,  aini,  wjtljout  the  doubtful  aid 
of  favoritism,  has  climbed  to  the  top.  His  career 
stands  as  a  monument  to  hard  work.     He  lias 


little  fellow  began  to  take  interest  h\  the  queer 
characters  of  the  Japanese  written  and  printed 
language.  The  knowledge  of  reading  and  writ- 
ing seemed  to  come  to  him  by  intuition  ;  but  in 


ambitioiii  energy  and  a  highly  developed  quality  truth  his  start  on  the  road  of  knowledge  was  due 

of  patience.     In  Japan   he  is  held  up  to  scliool-  alone  to  incessant  effort.      When  his  playmates  of 

boys  as  a  sample  of  what  noble  qualities  can  ac-  liis  own  nob!e  rank,  attended  by  nnmerons  ticrv- 

complisb*  ants,  went  oi  to  tlie   hills  abont  the   city  to  fly 

Count  Yamagata  was  born  in  the  early  spring  their   kites,    tliis   little    gcivm  of  a  future   field 

of  1842,  in  the  Province  of  Chioahiu.     At  that  marshal  took  a  bundle  of  books  under  his  arm 


time  Japan  was  a  very  qttecr  old  feudal  empire. 
The  Emperor  was  imperial  in  name  only  ;  he  was 
a  prisoner  in  his  palace  at  Kioto,  and  the  Sho- 
gtin»  or  Prime  Minister,  wjis  the  real  ruler.  Eacli 
province  was  ruled   by  a  proviucial    prince,  and 


and  sought  solitude.  lUs  parent^:  were  not  un- 
naturally concerned  with  the  fear  that  his  etu- 
dious  habits  might  work  to  the  detriment  of  his 
health.  They  tried  to  persuade  him  to  lake  an 
occasional    rest   from    books   and    eeek   physical 


even  the  Shogun  was  not  potent  enough  to  pre-    strength  in  the  field  sports  of  hiB  time  and  prov- 

*  The  writer  of  this  urtiele  in  a  near  relntive  of  Japan's  foremoflt  military  atrategiat,  Field  Mttrshul  Ynrujignta.  of 
whose  life  hv  presents  ii  eleiir  aud  striking  acronut.  The  writer  is  a  yoiuij?  nmn  l^elongiug  to  the  neweftt  anil  ino«t 
progresaiTe  element  in  Japan.  Early  in  his  teens  be  becitme  a  cadet  at  the  Naval  Academy ^  mid  tierved  urth  di^. 
tiuctiou  until  h^^  reached  the  grade  of  ensign-  Dnnng  the  French  war  in  Touqnin  he  was  cotunjiHsioiitd  with  relative 
rank  in  the  Freneh  Navy,  at  the  leqiiest  of  hit*  own  government.  He  got  his  first  i&Hia  of  real  warfare  in  the  miu- 
guinary  naval  hattle  of  Foocho.  Mr,  Yniuagata  aftorward  cjime  to  this  country  to  study,  nwd  Wfta  grwduatwl  from 
the  Johns  Hopkins  Umversity.     He  is  at  present  living  in  New  York,  euguged  in  literary  pursnits. 
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ince.  But  be  persisted  in  his  determination  to 
become  a  wise  man,  and  Japanese  children  are 
generally  allowed  to  have  their  own  way.  Yet, 
though  a-  bookworm,  he  was  not  by  any  means 
devoid  of  fun. 

His  quality  of  heroism  developed  at  the  age  of 
ten.  One  warm  summer  day  he  was  taking  a 
stroll  under  the  shade  of  a  paper  umbrella;  as 
usual,  he  had  his  books  with  him,  and  giving  very 
little  attention  to  his  path,  was  absorbed  in  his 
reading.  Suddenly  he  heard  women's  screams 
and  children's  shrill  shrieks. 

Facing  about,  he  saw  a  liorseman  of  the  noble 
rank  of  Samurai,  whose  beast  was  frantically  run- 
ing  in  his  direction.  The  animal  was  plainly  a 
runaway.  The  bridle  dangled  before  the  brute's 
fore  legs,  and  the  rider,  unable  to  reach  it,  hung 
to  his  saddle  and  shouted  to  pedestrians  to  get 
out  of  danger. 

The  people  were  not  slow  to  obey  the  command, 
and  the  nobleman  now  saw  in  the  road  only  a  del- 
icate-looking boy  of  ten. 

"Abunai  yo  !"  (look  out)  shouted  the  horse- 
man, from  a  distance. 

But  Ariake,  who  had  calmly  folded  his  um- 
brella and  dropped  his  books,  did  not  budge.  He 
waited  until  the  frantic  beast  was  almost  upon 
him,  then,  swift  as  lightning,  opened  the  umbrella 
and  spread  it  in  the  horse's  face. 

That  checked  the  runaway.  The  animal  came 
to  a  stop  and  the  nobleman  sprang  from  his 
back,  and,  catching  the  bridle,  held  the  horse 
firmly. 

"Let  the  horse  get  cool,"  the  boy  advised, 
gently,  while  the  nobleman  overwhelmed  him 
with  praise. 

Tlie  Samurai,  after  making  the  animal  fast, 
picked  up  his  little  rescuer  and  held  him  in  his 
arms. 

"Some  day,  my  noble  little  fellow,"  predicted 
the  Samurai,  "you  will  be  the  glory  of  the  Land 
of  the  Rising  Sun." 

And  this  Samurai  was  the  celebrated  General 
Saigo  Takamori,  commander  in  chief  of  the  Im- 
perial army  against  the  Shogun  in  18G7.  From 
this  chance  encounter  Takamori  interested  him- 
self in  young  Ariake,  and  became,  indeed,  his 
patron.  "When,  in  18G7,  the  present  Emperor, 
then  a  boy  of  fifteen,  waged  the  War  of  Restora- 
tion, Count  Ariake  Yamagata  had  reached  the 
grade  of  second  in  command. 

At  the  age  of  seven  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
had  begun  the  study  of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese 
classics.  The  learned  language  and  literature  of 
the  Chinese  are  to  the  Japanese  what  th  3  study  of 

cient  Greek  is  in  Europe  and  America.     But 
progressive  young  man's  private  tutor  soon 


became  rednced  to  despair.  His  pupil  rushed 
through  the  classics,  and  then  insisted  on  study- 
ing the  science  of  war  and  the  history  of  Western 
civilization.  In  feudal  old  Japan  such  ambitions 
amounted  almost  to  heresy.  The  old  Japanese 
style  of  fighting  was  good  enough,  and  foreigners 
were  naught  but  "foreign  devils." 

Then  came  the  visit  of  Commodore  Perry  and 
his  squadron  to  Japan,  in  1853,  and  the  eyes  of 
the  mighty  men  of  the  empire  became  opened  to 
things  for  which  they  had  never  cared  before. 
Ariake  now  found  plenty  of  encouragement  from 
the  more  progressive  of  his  elder  friends.  Yet 
Japan,  as  a  whole,  remained  so  conservatively  set 
against  the  ways  of  "  foreign  devils  "  that,  when 
the  AVar  of  the  Restoration  began,  the  valiant 
Takamori  could  find  no  one  so  well  qualified  to 
act  as  his  second  in  command  as  this  young  count 
of  twenty- five. 

But  leaving  the  young  general,  with  this  glance 
ahead  at  his  early  greatness,  and  to  return  to  him 
in  his  teens,  we  will  learn  how  he  acquired  his 
ideas  of  Western  civilization.  The  Dutch  were 
at  that  time  the  principal  traders  in  Japan.  The 
eager  young  student  heard  of  a  learned  Samurai, 
Takasugi  by  name,  who  was  thoroughly  versed 
in  Dutch  literature  and  in  the  Dutch  methods  of 
warfare.  And  Takasugi,  on  his  return  from  Hol- 
land, had  spent  some  years  in  America.  Amer- 
ica !  That  name  was  a  mighty  talisman  to  the 
young  military  student,  who  had  been  fired  by 
Takamori's  anecdotes  of  Perry  and  his  officers. 
Takamori  had  seen  the  great  W^esterner,  one  of 
whose  war  ships  would  have  made  sport  of  van- 
quishing all  of  Japan's  war  junks  in  one  engage- 
ment ! 

It  was  to  America,  then,  that  Ariake  turned 
for  enlightenment.  He  realized,  from  Takamori's 
accounts,  how  far  the  United  States  was  in  advance 
of  Holland.  But  Takasugi,  this  man  learned 
in  the  ways  of  both  Western  nations,  lived  in  a 
distant  part  of  the  province,  and  to  become  his 
pupil  the  boy  must  leave  home.  His  parents  did 
not  relish  the  proposed  separation  ;  it  was  against 
the  traditions  of  those  times.  But  Ariake  again 
insisted  on  having  his  own  way,  and  the  proverb- 
ial parental  complaisance  was  demanded  and  se- 
cured. They  were  his  parents,  to  be  sure,  but 
they  had  no  right  to  control  his  future  manhood 
against  his  own  ambitions. 

So  the  young  student  journeyed  to  the  abode 
of  Takasugi,  saw  him  and  begged  instruction. 
After  he  had  heard  all  the  ambitions  contained 
in  that  young  breast,  Takasugi  bowed  his  assent, 
in  the  old  dignified  way,  and  Ariake  became  in- 
stalled in  the  learned  man's  honse. 

Then  began  years  of  hard  study,  during  which 
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Ariake  rnjjiilly  mastered  tlie  military  kiiowletlge  years,  had  yet  never  conceived  the  Western  idea 
gained  by  Wcsieni  nations  in  tlie  maroli  of  cent-  that  makes  horses  almost  itiseparable  from  mili- 
tiries.  He  stndied  tactics,  and  became  cnthuai-  tary  chivalry,  lie  determined  to  organize  the 
astio  over  tlie  science  of  explosives.  It  was  fart-  first  Japanese  cavalry.  The  result  \vi\s  that  hi- 
tinate  for  the  student  tliat  he  learned  rapidly,  for  mona  body  of  horsemen  known  as  the  *'Kiheitai/'' 
when  be  had  reached  the  age  of  eighteen  Taka-  For  this  the  organizer  was  given  the  sobriquet  of 
8ngi,  who  had  become  mixed  in  political  intrigue,  '*  Kihei  Sochioahi,'^  or  founder  of  cavalry.  He 
was  arrested  and  cast  into  prison.  also  made  changes  in  the  old  tactics  and  evohi- 
The  young  count  had  now  learned  all  of  mod-  tiona,  and  the  uniform  became  more  European, 
crn  civilization  and  warfare  that  was  to  be  bad  in  Several  times  dady  the  men  were  il rilled  and  re- 
Japan,     Full  of  new  ideas,  he  returned   to   the  vieweiJ,  and,  burning  with  patriotic  artlor,  thej 


military  service  of 
bis    provincial 

prince,  Mori,  who 
was  at  that  tiuie 
an  ardent  an ti- for- 
eigner. 

Then  came  the 
War  of  the  lles- 
t oration,  when  the 
Emperor  1  e  d  his 
armies  against 
those  of  the  Sho- 
gun.  Yarnagata 
was  prominent  in 
several  victories  for 
tiie  Imperial  arms, 
but  when  he  beard 
that  one  of  the 
Shognn's  armies 
wasabnnt  to  inv.ade 
the  Province  of 
("biosiu,  which  had 
supported  the  Eiu- 
per  or,  feudid  loyal- 
ty triumpbtHl,  and 
Ariake  hastened  to 
serve  Prince  Mori. 
Ho  was  re  war  tied 
liy  being  placed  in 
i'ommand  of  t  b  o 
provincial  troops, 

Xo  sin  ecu  re  was 
this,  though.  The 
men  under  bis  com- 
mand were  now  and 
untrained  levies. 


were  speedily  put 
into  condition  to 
fight. 

Then  came  the 
Shognn'g  immense 
army,  and  battle 
after  battle  was 
fought.  TbeChio- 
shiu  troops,  even 
with  their  meagre 
amount  of  training 
in  European  ways 
of  lighting,  proved 
vastly  superior  to 
the  S  h  og  It  n's 
braves.  In  engage- 
ment after  engage-, 
nient  the  Shiognn- 
ittea  were  sonndly 
thrashed.  The 
catn  pai gn  was  ar* 
•lent  on  one  side, 
and  Btnbboru  on 
the  other,  but  the 
Shlogii  nates  were 
gra<lually  driven  to 
the  edge  of  the 
province,  and  then 
out  of  it.  By  this 
time  the  big  army 
was  so  badly  de* 
moral i^.ed,  and  the 
Imperial  stipport- 
eis  w^ere  so  full  of 
n  e  w  confidence. 
He  must  organize  them,  and     that  the  Restoration  was  brought  about  without 
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lead   these  few  thousands  against  one   hundred  further  fighting,   and  the  once   mighty  Shogun 

thonsand  trained  soldiers  of  the  8hognn.      Yet  disappeared  from  Japanese  politics. 

never  once  did  the  3*011  ng  general  falter.     With  The  present  Emperor,  secure  on  his  throne  at 

but  few  really  competent  officers  to  assist  him,  ho  last,  was  not  slow  to  show  his  gratitude  to  those 

get  about  the  herculean  task-  who  had  bravely  supported  him.      Btit  to  Connt 

As  lie  worked  word  came  day  by  day  sliowing  Ariake  Yamagata  was  given  the  especial  comoiis- 

how  much  nearer  the  hostile  army  was  coming,  sion  of  reorganizing  a  national  army  and  navy  on 

How  could  he  make  a  successful  defense  ?     Hero  civilized    footing.     The   military   was   patterned 

a  happy  tfn>ught  came  to  him.     Japan,  thtmgh  after  the  French  ;  the  navy  was  established  on  an 

fl  eliivalrous  people  for   more   than  a   thousand  English  basis.     Connt  Yamagata  also  advocated 
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and  secured  the  establish menfc  of  military  and 
naval  schools  for  tlie  thorough  training  of  offi- 
cers. The  result  of  this  less  than  thirty  years  of 
modern  system,  during  which  innovations  were 
frequent  enough  to  keep  abreast  of  the  rapid 
evolution  in  warfare,  is  known  to  every  Amer- 
ican, for  news  of  the  Japanese  campaign  against 
China  has  been  eagerly  followed  by  the  magazine 
and  newspaper  readers  of  this  country. 

In  1877  brave  old  Takamori,  first  Minister  of 
War  under  the  Emperor,  found  himself  at  odds 
with  the  government  in  his  views  on  the  Korean 
question,  and  resigned.  In  the  summer  of  the 
^ame  year  Saigo  Takamori  rebelled  against  Im- 
perial autliority,  and  persuaded  the  best  part  of 
the  new  army  to  follow  him.  Things  again  looked 
black  for  the  Emperor,  but  once  more  Count 
Ariake  Yamagata  came  to  the  rescue.  Hard  as 
it  was  to  take  up  arms  against  his  former  patron, 
loyalty  triumphed  over  friendship,  and  he  took 
the  field  against  the  insurrectionists.  During 
the  battle  of  Kumamoto,  while  he  was  observing 
the  enemy's  position,  a  shell  exploded  within  a 
few  feet  of  him.  Turning  to  his  staff  officers. 
Count  Yamagata  coolly  remarked  :  *'  See  how  well 
they  are  getting  along  with  their  guns.  They  owe 
that  to  good  training.^' 

.  In  tills,  as  in  the  previous  campaign  against 
the  Hhiogunates,  Count  Yamagata's  men  were 
mostly  raw  levies,  but  by  his  wonderful  patience, 
allied  with  great  energy,  he  soon  had  them  in 
good  shape.  The  rebels  were  eventually  dis- 
persed, and  peace  once  more  settled  over  the  en- 
tire Land  of  the  Rising  Sun. 

On  his  return  from  the  field  the  count  was  ap- 
])ointed  to  the  Portfolio  of  War.  Now  he  found 
himself  the  hero  of  Dai  Nippon — "Greater  Ja- 
pan.'* But  he  bore  his  honors  with  customary 
modesty,  and  only  thought  how  he  could  con- 
tinue to  advance  the  interests  of  his  beloved 
country.  If  his  name  were  to  be  omitted  from 
the  political  and  military  history  of  Japan  it 
would  be  indeed  incomplete.  Both  in  statecraft 
and  in  generalship  ho  stands  easily  in  the  front 
rank  of  his  countrymen.  His  judgment  and 
skill  in  difficult  matters  of  diplomacy  have  gained 
for  him  the  confidence  of  all  classes.  His  advice, 
either  in  matters  public  or  private,  is  always  ea- 
gerly sought. 

One  characteristic  that  contributed  not  a  little 
to  the  count's  success  was  his  powerful  eloquence. 
He  often  appeared  before  the  people,  and  his  im- 
passioned appeals  to  their  loyalty  accomplished 
fully  as  much  as  his  successful  military  opera- 
'ons. 

\  1889  Count  Yamagata  was  commanded  by 
iperor  to  travel  through  Europe  and  Amer- 


ica. He  was  sent  to  study  the  constitutions  of 
the  most  enlightened  coantries,  as  the  Emperor 
found  his  people  sufficiently  advanced  to  sbara 
with  him  the  management  of  national  affairs. 
This  was  the  first  time  that  the  count  had  ever 
been  beyond  the  borders  of  Japan,  but  on  com- 
ing out  into  the  great  world  he  found  himself 
no  stranger  to  its  civilization.  Everywhere  he 
was  received  with  great  enthusiasm,  and  was 
treated  as  an  honored  guest. 

Several  weeks  of  his  trip  were  spent  in  New^ 
York.  He  greatly  admired  this  city,  which  he 
declared  was  really  the  greatest  commercial  cen- 
tre of  the  world.  At  that  time  he  believed  in 
the  necessity  of  a  Greater  New  York,  and  could 
not  understand  why  the  union  of  Gotham  and  ita 
adjacent  territory  had  not  been  already  accom- 
plished. 

''The  Americans,"  he  observed,  "are  destined 
to  become  the  leaders  of  the  world  ;  for  industry 
rules,  and  the  Americans  are  the  greatest  invent- 
ors of  labor-saving  machinery  in  the  world." 

Filled  with  the  lore  of  free  governments,  he 
returned  to  Japan.  Immediately  he  began  to 
draw  up  the  programme  for  the  coming  reform. 
So  well  pleased  was  the  Emperor  with  the  result 
of  his  envoy's  tour  that  Count  Yamagata  waa 
promoted  to  the  post  of  Prime  Minister.  In 
November,  1890,  the  Japanese  people  received 
their  long-expected  constitution,  and  the  govern- 
ment is  now  a  limited  monarchy  of  the  most 
progressive  type. 

Let  us  observe  that  Japan  was  the  last  AsiaD 
country  to  open  her  ports  to  trade  with  foreign 
powers,  and  yet  is  the  only  Asian  nation  with 
a  constitutional  government.  This  speaks  elo- 
quently for  the  work  of  less  than  thirty  years; 
and  in  all  this  Count  Yamagata  is  entitled  to  a 
large  share  of  the  credit.  The  Japanese  have 
established  themselves  as  the  vanguard  of  civiliza- 
tion in  the  Far  East,  and  they  will  never  rest 
until  they  have  spread  the  good  work  to  all  their 
neighbors. 

The  sketch  I  have  already  given  comprises  a. 
career  brilliant  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  ambi- 
tious man,  but  more  honors  were  in  store  for  the 
count.  After  the  late  trouble  had  broken  out  in 
Korea  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
First  Japanese  Army.  The  capture  of  Ping  Yang 
is  a  matter  of  so  recent  history  as  to  be  familiar 
to  every  reader.  All  the  details  of  the  assault 
were  planned  by  the  count  before  he  left  Japan,, 
and  all  was  executed  as  he  directed.  He  reached 
Ping  Yang,  after  the  battle  had  commenced,  at 
the  head  of  the  column  from  Seoul.  So  har- 
moniously had  the  generals  in  command  of  the 
other  three  corps  carried  out  his  orders  that 
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there  vviig  no  hitcli.  Ping  Yang  was  tiiken,  Chi- 
nese  eyes  were  opened,  ami  Japan  again  rang  witli 
the  praisG  of  lier  hero,  Cnfortunatel\  ♦  soon  after 
the  victory,  he  contracted  a  severe  cold,  and  was 
compelled  to  retiiru  to  his  native  land. 

In  .hipan  another  great  honor  awaited  him. 
The  Emperor,  on  behalf  of  a  grateful  people, 
created  for  him  the  rank  of  inspector  general  of 
all  the  Japanese  ariiiies^the  Jiighest  rank  posai- 
ble  bektvv  tlie  Emperor. 

Peraonally  the  connt  is  an  exceed iugly  demo- 
cratic nuuK  notwithstanding  his  descent  from  the 
lianghty  chiss  of  the  Samurai.  Ue  18  tall,  for  a 
J.ipane!<e,  Kletider,  and  liiis  a  striking  face,  whose 
only  liirsnto  adornment  is  a  close-crop] jed  ruiia- 
tache.  11  is  cheek  bones  are  rather  prominent. 
His  complejEion  is  a  shade  llgliter  tlian  the  Cag- 
tiltan  type.  His  liair  he  parts  and  combs  fastid- 
iously, 1>!U  in  the  matter  of  drees  lie  is  exceed- 
ingly plain. 

His  patience  is  proverbial  throoghont  Japan. 


He  has  never  punished  servant  or  eoklier  for  a» 
Jirst  offense,  llis  favorite  reply  is,  *'  I^et  him  try 
again/' 

His  luimatiity,  so  plainly  proven  by  the  pplen- 
did  treatment  of  Chinese  prisoners  at  Ping  Vang, 
is  also  ilhislrated  hy  an  incident  that  happened 
during  the  march  of  the  Seoul  colnmn  to  Korea's 
ancient  capital.  He  liad  contracted  a  severe  cold, 
which  weakened  liim^  bnt  ho  refused  to  avail 
hinvaelf  of  any  conveyance,  and  kept  in  his  saddle 
as  an  example  to  otlier  siiBferers  under  his  com- 
mand. 

One  day  his  illness  had  assumed  so  dimgerous 
an  aspect  that  oive  of  the  snrgeons  sent  him  a 
bottle  of  wine,  and  urged  him  to  drink  it. 

''How  can  I  take  It,"  he  intpiired,  **  when 
there  is  not  enough  for  my  poor  soldiers  to  enjoy 
such  a  Itixnry?'  They  do  not  even  get  all  tho 
food  they  need." 

The  bottle  of  wine  went  back,  unopened » to  the- 
medical  stores. 
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liv   Jons    RKAm:. 

Ih  my  beart  are   many  chambere   throngli  ^^llJk•ll    1  wiimler   free; 

Some  are  furiiisliei:!  :    some  are  empty:   Hromt-  file  KoiuLre ;  Home  are  ligiit; 
Borne  are   open  to   all   ccimt*r«.  and  of   stmie  I  ltni't>   tbc"   Itey, 
And   I   eut^r   m   tbe   BtillueBs   of   Iko   night. 

But   tbere*B   one    I   uever  euler — it   in   cloHod    ta  eveu    )ii»^ : 

Only  one©   ita   door  was  opened »  and    it   abut   for  evt'rmoro : 
And   tlioiigb   sonud.!   id   many  vf>ice«   gather  round   it    likt?  a  Heji, 
It   b   silent,  ever   Bileut,  as  the   nbore. 

In   that   cbamber,  long   ago,  my  love's   casket  wa«  concealed, 

And    the   jewel    ttiat    it  «b*?lt«red  I  knew  only  one    could  win; 
And   my  houI    furt^bodeii   sorrow,  show  Id   tbat   jewel   be   rcnenle^l, 
And    I   almimt    hoped    that   none    inigbi    enter   in. 

Vet  day  itnd   night    I    Hngepfnl    by  that   fatal   eharnber   tbxjr, 

'1111   ahe   cranio   at  last— my  darling   one,  of   all    the   enrth   my  own; 
And   Bbe   entered— then   she   vaninhed  with    my  jewel  which   8hc  wore; 
And   tht?    door  was  closed— and   I  was    left   alon^, 

8b 0   gave    me   back   no  jewel,  bat    the   spirit  of   her   eyei 

Shone  with   tende-rneBs  a  moment,  as  lihe   elosed  tb»it    chamber  door^ 
And   the   memory  of   that   moment   is   all   I   biive    to   pd7.e  — 
]?iit  t/mt,   (it.    h'itnt,  ifl   miuf    for  CTermore. 

Was   »ho    coosoioaH,   when   she   ta«ik    it,   tljut    the    j«*wel  \ifi*t   my  love? 

Did    she    think   it   hot    n   Inudile   she   might  wear  or  toss  aside? 
I  ktmw  not,  I  ucciise   not,  but  I  hope   tbtit   it   may  prove 
A   bles^ini^v  though  she   Ko^^n  it  in   her   pride. 
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HOMES   I 

Bv  Georcjk 

AcroRnrx*!  to  the  Bibb,  the  first  lionios  of 
men  were  in  the  western  part  of  Asia,  ami  phi- 
lology traces  tlie  origin  of  language  to  about  tin? 
sarnc  region.  Tlie  modern  homes  in  Persia  anti 
the  conn  try  round  alxnit  are,  doubtless,  very 
much  like  those  in  which  the  Antetlilnvians,  as 
well  as  those  who  repeopled  the  earth  after  the 
Deluge,  dwelt.  And  if  we  follow  the  coarae  of 
man's  early  migration  a  east  or  west  we  find  a 
gradual  change  in  tfic  homea  uutil  we  come  to 
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the  extremities  of  the  Old  World  in  the  British 
and  Japanese  Islands,  wliere  the  styles  of  homes, 
Ijke  the  customs  of  the  people^  are  about  as 
nearly  direct  opposites  as  are  the  directions  of  the 
lieiids  of  those  wlio  buihi  ihern  i  f or » whereas  the 
English  building  is  generally  of  stone,  and  pre- 
eminently  plain  and  substantial,  the  Japanese 
building  Is  mostly  of  paper,  and  very  light  and 
unsubstantial  ;  and  this  characteristic  runs 
through  all  their  man u fact nres,  and  may  like- 
\Tise  be  applied,  to  a  certain 
extent  at  least,  to  the  Japa- 
nese character. 

The  tlrst  part  of  t lie  Japa- 
nese house  to  be  built  is  the 
>oof.  It  is  then  raised  upon 
the  rest  of  the  structure.  The 
carpenter  saws  and  planes  to- 
ward him,  instead  of  from 
him,  as  is  invariably  the  case 
with  Eurnpeans*  The  candle- 
stick is  stuck  into  the  candle, 
instead  of  placing  the  candlu* 
into  the  stick.  Haueera  are 
always  placed  over  the  teacup, 
never  nndt^r.  Japanese  got 
down  upon  hands  and  knees 
to  greet  a  frietid ;  we  rise. 
Their  doors  always  slide ;  ours 
open.      On    its    birthday  the 
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child  gives  presents  to  jts  parents  and  friends. 
They  sliave  tlie  eyebrows  and  blarkeii  the  teeth  ; 
wu  darken  the  eyebrows  to  nmke  them  appear 
heavy,  and  whiten  the  teeth. 

Iq  the  stfilde  the  horses  arc  headed  out,  LoL-ks 
thrust  to  left  ;  ours  to  right.  The  bhicksuiith 
ivorks  the  bellows  with  foot,  instead  of  hand. 

In  playing  tlie  game  of  checkers  they  put  the 
men  ou  the  intersection  of  the  lines,  and  not  in 
the  spaces*  We  sqiieezo  toys  to  make  them 
grjueak  ;  their  giincracks  have  to  be  pullei].  They 
usually  Bit  at  their  work  ;  we  stand. 

They  carry  the  habe  behind  them,  instead  of 
bcf'tre  ;  do  their  work  and  take  tiieir  baths  in 
fruiit  of  the  house;  lie  with  feet  to  wall  ;  dnst 
before  sweeping;  even  liave  cloeka  whose  dial 
turns  and  hands  remain  stationary  ;  and  when  a 
man  is  insulted  he  kills  himself,  instead  of  his 

Which  is  right  ? 

The  Japanese  live  mostly  in  villages  and  cities, 
but  although  their  houses  are  clustered  together 
they  are  not  surrounJed  by  walls  as  in  most  East- 
era  lauds,  and  there  are  occasional  houses  sep- 


arated from  the  villages  by  fong  distances  ;  yet 
there  is  nothing  which  is  a  counterpart  of  the- 
farm  homes  of  America.  The  Japanese  are  very 
poor,  and  the  house  of  the  agrlcnlturist  is  usu- 
ally only  a  hut  with  a  thatched  roof  made  Tery 
thick  and  heavy,  and  having  a  ridge  of  turf 
which  grows  luxuriantly  on  the  top.  This  serves 
to  hold  down  the  roof  in  high  winds,  and  often 
one  sees  heavy  stones  also  laid  on  the  thatch* 

There  ia  no  chimney  for  the  smoke  from  the 
"hibachi,"  which  serves  as  stove.  This  consists 
of  a  box  containing  ashes  npon  which  lie  sonie^ 
coals,  or  of  a  jar  or  similar  arrangement  open  at 
one  side  so  as  to  put  wood  under  the  pot,  grid- 
dle or  grate  which  may  be  placed  over  it.  With 
these  they  do  their  cooking  and  supply  all  the 
heat  they  have  in  cold  weather. 

The  Iiomes  of  the  poor,  which  in  Japan  con- 
stitute the  great  majority  of  the  population,  are 
dirty  and  disorderly,  as  is  the  case  in  most  lands  ; 
hut  the  hoincs  of  the  educated  and  bettor  classes^ 
arc  niodels  of  neatness  and  most  dclightftd  for 
warm  weather,  yet  very  uncomfortable  when  it 
becomes  cold. 

The  lionse  is  either  on  the  street,  or  separated 
from  it  by  a  high  fence  of  bamboo  sticks  set  close 
to  each  other,  or  by  a  high  hedge  of  evergreens. 

You  enter  the  house  through  a  sliding  door  of 
bars  which  admits  yon  to  an  entry  on  the  ground, 
where  the  shoes  or  clogs  are  left.  You  then  step 
through  a  sliding  door  upon  the  house  floor, 
which  is  usually  one  or  one  and  a  half  feet  ixhuvo 
the  ground,  and  ia  covered  with  a  sort  of  rush 
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tnatting  made  very  thick  and  soffc^  in  pieces  tliree 
:feet  by  six  feet.  These  are  always  that  size^  and 
the  dimension  of  a  room  is  always  given  as  so 
many  mats,  twelve,  fifteen,  tlwrty,  etc. 

From  this  first  landing  doors  open  on  all  sides 
to  the  diflFerent  parts  of  the  house,  and  one  of 
them  leads  upstairs,  where  there  is  a  second  story. 
Usually  this  is  but  half  a  story,  or  else  just  one 
full-height  upper  chamber. 

If  we  step  back  into  the  room  directly  in  the 
rear  of  this  landing  we  find  ourselves  in  the  main 
Toom  of  the  house. 

This  opens,  by  sliding  doors,  upon  a  porch 
which  extends  clear  across  the  rear  of  the  house, 
:and  is  provided  with  sliding  wooden  panels  which 
are  closed  and  fastened  at  night  or  in  a  storm. 
This  is  very  necessary,  as  the  partitions  between 
the  porch  and  the  rooms,  as  well  as  those  between 
the  different  rooms,  are  light  wooden  frames, 
made  like  window  frames,  and  covered  with  thin 
paper  which  admits  the  light. 

All  of  these  partitions  are  also  sliding  panels, 
^o  that  the  rooms  may  all  be  thrown  togther. 

In  one  corner  of  the  main  room  there  is  always 
a  recess,  with  its  floor  of  wood  raised  a  few  inches 
above  the  rest  of  the  apartment,  and  in  this  is 
placed  the  ancestral  tablet,  before  which  a  bou- 
quet of  flowers  is  gracefully  arranged. 

In  the  homes  of  Christians  a  tablet  or  chart  of 
Scripture  is  hung  there,  and  a  large  vase  filled 
with  flowers  sfands  at  one  side.  It  is  also  used  as 
a  place  to  lay  books  and  other  articles  of  use,  and 
is  always  considered  the  place  of  honor  for  a 
guest. 

The  rest  of  that  side  of  the  room,  to  the  same 
^epth  as  the  ancestral  corner,  is  taken  up  by  cuj)- 
boards  with  sliding  doors,  where  bhinkets,  hats, 
umbrellas  and  other  things  are  stored. 

The  yard  upon  which  the  porch  opens  is  kept 
Tcry  neat  and  clean,  and  upon  the  porch,  or  just 
-outside,  are  usually  several  pairs  of  straw  sandals 
(soles  with  a  cord  to  slip  over  the  toes),  to  be  put 
on  when  one  steps  out  upon  the  ground.  Here  is 
the  place  where  large  gatherings  are  held,  and 
the  trees,  in  the  evening,  are  hung  with  paper 
lanterns. 

European  lamps  and  clocks  are  found  in  almost 
'every  house.  Many  have  also  introduced  chairs 
«nd  tables,  but  they  are  not  commonly  used,  for 
the  chairs  cut  the  matting  unless  they  have  boards 
nailed  across  under  the  legs. 

The  old  Japanese  cushion  is  much  better  suited 
to  their  use,  and  offers  much  less  objection  in  the 
way  of  encumbrance.  A  dozen  of  them  may  be 
piled  up  and  put  in  the  cupboard,  where  as  many 
«hairs  would  nearly  fill  the  room. 

The  mat  seems  to  be  universal  as  yet,  except 


in  the  houses  of  the  nobility  who  have  one  or  tw;a 
rooms  furnished  in  Western  style  in  which  to  re- 
ceive guests  who  may  not  like  to  leave  their  shoes 
at  the  door  and  go  abont  in  their  socks.  It  is  not 
very  convenient,  especially  for  ladies  with  high- 
laced  or  buttoned  shoes ;  and  then,  too,  foreign 
socks  are  made  so  thin  that  one  is  liable  at  almost 
any  time,  upon  taking  off  his  shoes^  to  find  a  hole 
in  his  stockings,  which  is  unpleasant  in  company. 

It  is  also  a  common  experience  with  strangers 
while  getting  off  their  shoes  at  the  door  to  put  out 
the  hand  to  recover  a  lost  balance  and  thrust  the 
fingers  through  the  paper  walls,  much  to  the  cha- 
grin of  the  unfortunates. 

A  common  arrangement  of  the  house  is  to  have 
the  entrance  in  the  middle,  and  the  kitchen  just 
to  the  side,  also  opening  toward  the  road.  The 
servants  or  women  at  work  in  the  kitchen  will  then 
be  near  to  attend  the  door  when  anyone  arrives. 
If  the  opening  of  the  sliding  street  gate  does  not 
summon  anyone  the  attention  is  called  by  clap- 
ping the  liands  or  calling. 

A  door  half  opens,  and  the  attendant  or  the 
lady  of  the  house  appears  upon  hands  and  knees 
to  welcome  the  visitor. 

A  brief  description  of  some  things  seen  in  an 
afternoon  spent  at  a  gathering  at  the  house  of  a 
young  viscount  in  Tokio  may  best  illustrate  some 
of  the  Japanese  home  customs.  We  will  omit  the 
part  relating  to  our  getting  to  the  guest  chamber 
as  not  being  calculated  to  illustrate  ^oor/Japatiese 
manners  ;  sufllce  it  to  say,  we  were  ushered  up  by 
a  pretty  little  maid  whose  hair  was  faultlessly  ar- 
ranged in  that  Japanese  style  which  gives  the  im- 
pression that  the  head  is  the  largest  part  of  the  per- 
son, and  who  wore  her  "obi  "tied  in  such  a  bundle 
on  her  back  as  to  resemble  a  portmanteau  knap- 
sack. The  room  was  the  upper  chamber  (in  this 
case  the  third  story),  and  was  open  on  both  sides, 
giving  a  fine  view  of  the  grounds,  the  lotus  pond 
and  flowering  shrubs,  and  of  all  that  part  of  the 
city  as  well,  since  it  was  the  highest  building  in 
the  vicinity.  Around  this  room  were  arranged 
leather-covered  cushions  to  sit  upon. 

As  soon  as  we  were  seated,  tea  (strong  green 
tea  with  no  sugar  or  milk  such  as  is  always  used 
in  Japan)  was  set  before  us,  and  a  little  later 
balls  —  about  the  size  of  a  baseball  —  of  beans, 
crushed  and  sweetened,  were  passed  about  in  a 
tray,  with  a  pair  of  chopsticks  with  which  to  re- 
move them  from  the  plate  to  the  left  hand,  in 
which  they  were  held  while  eating. 

AVhenever  a  guest  arrived  he  dropped  upon  his 
hands  and  knees  at  the  door,  and  our  host  would 
go  and  fall  upon  his  hands  and  knees,  just  be- 
fore him  or  a  little  to  one  side,  and  both  would 
bow  their  heads  to  the  floor;  and  then   raising 
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them*  the  host  eaitl,  in  Japanese:  **  I  Iiave  not 
seen  you  in  a  long  time."  Tlieii  down  go  both 
beada  again  ;  and  when  they  raieo  tiiem  next  the 
^uest  says  th€  same  tiling,  arnl  then  both  bo^v 
their  beads  to  tlie  floor  the  third  timej  and  they 
arise  and  go  to  their  seats.  Aa  tliey  do  so,  if  they 
had  not  previously  sainted  him,  the  rest  of  the 
gnestB  leaa  forward  npon  their  hands  and  bo\v  to 
bim. 

A  little  later  coffee  was  passed,  and  wiien  the 
hour  for  dinner  arrived  sqnaro  lacquer- ware  trays 
containing  6ve  dishes  and  a  pair  of  liashi  (chop- 
sticks) were  bronght  in  and  set  before  eaclk  guest. 

Beans  and  fish  are  elementa  in  almost  every 


waa  bronght  in  ;  and  then  a  sheaf  of  the  biwa 
fruit  placed  before  each  one,  and  tea  and  coffee 
again  passed,  followed  by  the  bean  balls. 

Still  later  in  the  evenhig,  a  drink  made  of  cof- 
fee with  a  sort  of  jelly,  and  mixed  with  milk, 

Upon  another  occasion,  in  calling  at  a  like 
place,  we  were  nshered  into  a  parlor  furnished 
with  chairs,  tables  and  ornaments  in  Westetn 
style,  and  had  set  before  us,  not  only  the  tea, 
but  what  corresponds  to  ice  cream  with  ns,  and 
cakes  with  crushed  beans  in  the  centre. 

Tlie  iced  disli  was  a  glass  filled  Avith  shaved  ice 
sweetened,  and  flarored  with  a  sort  of  bean  paste* 

Milk  was  formerly  never  used  by  the  Ja]iane8e 
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Japanese  dish  of  food.  In  tlds  instance  on  the 
corners  of  tlie  tray  nearest  yon  were  bowls  cov- 
ered with  saucers  containing  boiled  rice,  with  hits 
of  greens  atid  Osh  and  baked  eels  mixed  in  lay- 
ers ;  tire  other,  a  thin,  souplike  bonillon  with 
fish  flavor,  and  little  bars  of  a  preparation  of 
beans.  In  the  fnrther  corners  were  sancera — one 
with  a  mat  of  glass  rods,  and  npon  it  arranged 
slices  of  raw  fish  trimmed  with  cress  ;  and  on  the 
otlier,  pickled  rind  a  of  raw  cncnmber,  eggplant 
and  slices  of  turnij),  called  **diocoon,"  In  the 
centre  was  a  small  sancer  with  a  sort  of  eance 
made  of  beans. 

For  dessert,  a  large  tray  of  balls  of  boiled  rice 
wrapped  in  layers  of  raw  fish,  of  different  colors. 


for  food.  Cattle  were  only  kept  aa  beasts  of  l>nr- 
den,  and  sheep  and  goats  not  known,  so  that 
after  a  child  was  weaned  he  never  tasted  milk  of 
any  kind,  Now,  however,  it  is  becomitig  more 
and  more  commonly  need,  but  is  yet  expcrieive 
and  very  rare  among  the  imtives.  Neither  is 
bread,  properly  so  called,  to  be  fonnd  in  any 
form  anr^ong  them,  but  its  place  is  taken  by  boiled 
rice.  An  idea  of  what  they  do  eat  msiv  ho  best 
given  by  one  or  two  more  actnal  bills  of  fare 
with  which  wc  were  provided  at  different  phices. 
While  dining  >U  the  honse  of  a  young  Jiqumi'se 
friend,  one  evening,  we  had  the  privilege  of  trying 
boiled  rice  with  baked  eels  (very  good),  fish  Ponp 
with  bean  cakes  in  it,  pickled  encumber  rinds, 
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confectionery  of  snaps  and  little  balls  made  of 
rice  floor  and  colored  red,  white  or  brown,  and 
somewhat  like  popcorn  in  texture  and  taste. 

These  were  served  in  little  traj-s  and  set  upon 
tables  in  the  yard,  or  npon  the  floor  of  the  honse, 
and  eaten  with  liaabi,  or  Japanese  chopsticks. 

The  dibhes  of  food  are  nsually  nicely  prepared, 
and,  if  one  is  fond  of  fish  flaror  and  beans,  are 
very  good,  bnt  the  ordinary  foreigner  finds  them 
ratlicr  nn  palatable. 

However,  if  we  consider  that  the  Japanese  are 
almost  invariably  plump  in  flesh,  bnt  never  over- 
fat,  wo  must  condnde  tlnit  they  are  well  fed.  All 
classes  in  general  have  that  appearance,  al though 
llie  poor  live  mainly  on  rice,  fish  and  greens* 

The  honiee,  when  we  con- 
sider those  of  the  better  class 
of  citizens,  are  also  rery  com- 
fi>r table  for  warm  weather, 
and  have  an  appearance  of 
airiness  and  neatness  whicli 
niftkes  them  very  attractive, 
bnt  in  cold  weatlier  tliey  are 
miserable.  A  charcoal  fire 
in  the  "  hibachi,*'over  whiclv 
I  hey  can  warm  their  faces 
nnd  hands,  ia  entirely  inade- 
quate to  keep  a  house  of 
thin  paper  walla  and  loose 
jtiints  warm  in  cold  winter 
weather.  This  fact  is  ail- 
mitted  by  Japanese  qnite  as 
readily  as  anyone,  and  they 
do  not  seen*  anxious  to  stand 
np  for  an  arrangement  in 
which  they  have  snfTered  so 
mnch  from  the  cold.  Bnt 
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the  simplicity  of  the  honse, 
its  lack  of  ornamentation  and 
furniture,  having  simply 
smooth  floors  and  plain 
walls,  nn|»aiiUed  wood  as 
frames,  no  knives,  forks  or 
spoons,  but  only  a  few  cups, 
bowls  and  plates  for  dishes, 
makes  the  houscAvork  very 
light  as  CO tn pared  with  the 
Western  home.  Good  houses 
are  nsually  kept  very  neat 
and  clean,  and  still  the  hoUvSe- 
wife  can  have  leisure  for  lier 
liusliand  and  children. 

-Moreover,  we  see  tlmt 
there  is  much  more  of  social 
home  life  in  Japan  than  in 
ariyotfier  Eastern  lamb  The 
children  are  provided  with 
many  toys  (everything  used  about  the  house  is 
made  in  miniature  for  them  to  play  with),  and 
their  parents  are  frequently  seen  employed  in 
entertaining  them.  Here,  too,  the  position  of 
woman  is  far  more  tluit  of  equality  with  man,  and 
slie  is  educated  and  intelligent  to  a  degree  un- 
usual in  the  Orient, 

On  the  whole,  in  fact,  the  Japanese  disposition 
may  fairly  he  considered  the  best*natured,  most 
easy-goirvg  and  joyous  wo  have  anywhere  seen. 
Bnt  their  diderence  from  ordinary  humanity  is  by 
no  means  so  great  as  certain  prominent  writers 
woulii  have  us  believe.  The  Japanese  wlio  Viave 
spent  years  in  Ameiica  come  back  to  Japan  and 
tell  their  fellow  citizens  that  American  babies 
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never  cry.  They  do  not  cry  enough  to  impress  a 
Japanese  as  peculiar,  and  so  they  do  not  remem- 
ber it. 

Their  reports  are  just  as  true  as  tliose  of  Amer- 
ican or  English  writers  who  make  that  affirma- 
tion in  regard  to  Japanese  babies.  Carried  about 
as  they  are  on  the  backs  of  their  mothers  and 
older  brothers  and  sisters,  with  their  large  heads 
rolling  from  side  to  side,  they  do  truly  present  a 
wonderful  endurance.  For  a  quarrel  among  boys 
to  proceed  further  than  words  and  voluntary  sep- 
aration is  almost  unheard  of,  and  self-restraint  to 
the  utter  concealment  of  their  true  feelings,  which 
are  always  covered  with  the  most  formal  polite- 
ness, is  a  quality  which  makes  it  very  difficult  to 
understand  a  Japanese. 

Patriotism  is  their  highest  virtue,  and  honesty 
and  purity  are  of  much  less  account.  In  fact, 
the  latter  is  of  so  little  importance  that  in  a  wife 
it  is  not  always  deemed  a  part  of  fidelity  to  her 
husband.  The  consequent  looseness  of  the  family 
tie  and  ruination  of  the  '*  home'' in  Japan  is  a 
terrible  illustration  of  what  American  homes 
would  be  if  the  women  of  America  had  equal 
rights  in  respect  to  moral,  or  rather  immoral 
liberties,  with  the  men,  for  it  would  require  an 
extensive  knowledge  of  Japanese  life  to  be  able  to 
affirm  that  Japanese  women  are  judged  more 
leniently  in  that  respect  than  are  the  so-called 


stronger  sex  in  America  or  Europe.  To  our  shame 
be  it  said  ! 

If,  however,  the  testimony  of  the  immortal 
Caasar  bo  true,  we  have  only  to  go  back  a  little 
over  two  thousand  years  to  find  in  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland  a  condition  of  affairs  worse  than  can 
be  found  to-day  even  in  the  highlands  of  Japan. 
Yet  the  ordinary  traveler  in  Japan  cannot,  even 
with  the  charitable  explanation  that  the  author 
of  "  Japonica"  lived  only  among  the  best  families 
of  the  laT)d  and  in  the  house  with  Japanese  maid- 
ens who  had  been  as  well  educated  in  American 
schools  as  the  accomplished  young  ladies  of  our 
country,  excuse  one  who  has  written  so  enthu- 
siastically and  so  beautifully  of  him  who  gave  up 
all  that  an  Oriental  court  could  give  of  this 
world's  pleasure,  including  the  fascinating  zenana, 
for  the  sake  of  revealing  the  truth  to  his  fel- 
low men — the  ordinary  traveler  cannot  excuse 
him  for  putting  before  his  fellow  men  so  extrava- 
gant a  view  of  Japanese  life  for  the  sake  of  the 
little  worldly  riches  and  fame  to  be  drawn  there- 
from, or  for  any  other  reason. 

To  those  who  may  not  be  able  to  see  Japan 
with  their  own  eyes  it  is  but  fair  to  say  that  Sir  Ed- 
win Arnold's  name  is  seldom  mentioned  in  Japan 
without  evoking  such  an  expression  of  contempt 
upon  the  face  of  both  Japanese  and  foreigner  as 
an  honest  soul  always  feels  under  flagrant  flattery. 


ROMANCE  OF  A  KENTUGKIAN  IN  ST.  AUGUSTINE. 

By  Maley  Bainbridge  Crist. 
Chapter  I. 


The  season  at  St.  Augustine  was  at  its  height, 
and  the  Ponce  de  Leon  thronged  with  gay  pleas- 
ure seekers,  with  a  small  scattering  of  their  less 
fortunate  fellows,  who  hoped  in  the  balmy  sea 
air  of  the  quaint  little  Spanish  city  to  woo  back 
the  fickle  goddess,  health.  In  the  spacious  din- 
ing salon,  where  each  artistic  appointment 
breathes  the  rich,  sensuous  Renaissance  spirit,  at 
a  table  near  one  of  the  great  oak  pillars  support- 
ing the  dome,  sat  a  man  of  the  herculean  form  and 
beauty  of  countenance  found  most  often  among  the 
men  of  Kentucky.  Magnificently  proportioned,  ho 
carried  himself  like  a  god  ;  his  regal  head  was 
poised  upon  a  full,  round  throat ;  his  gray  eyes, 
changeable  with  emotion,  smiled  from  beneath  a 
broad,  low  brow,  smooth  and  white  as  a  woman's, 
and  about  which  clustered  rich,  slightly  curling 
brown  hair;  while  above  a  pair  of  beautiful  lips 
curled  a  golden-brown  mustache.  This  magnif- 
icent Adonis  of  the  famous  blue-grass  region  of 


Kentucky  bore  the  sensation  his  appearance  al- 
ways created  with  the  utmost  sang-froid.  While 
awaiting  his  supper  order,  although  seemingly 
absorbed  in  the  allegorical  illustrations  of  the 
stained-glass  windows  op|>osite  him,  he  neverthe- 
less started  perceptibly  as  a  tall,  beautiful  blonde, 
accompanied  by  an  elderly  woman,  entered  the 
dining  room.  Grace  Ashmore  was  a  beauty,  an 
heiress,  and  withal  a  heartless  coquette  ;  nlthough 
her  friends  credited  her  with  at  last  having  sur- 
rendered her  heart  (if  she  possessed  that  seemingly 
unnecessary  and  unfashionable  appendage  of  the 
nineteenth  century)  to  the  young  Kentuckian 
who  was  far  handsomer  than  any  of  the  many 
New  Yorkers  who  had  followed  the  beautiful 
heiress  to  the  Ponce.  Moreover,  he  combined  with 
esprit  and  faultless  manners  a  certain  warmth 
and  enthusiasm  which  characterize  the  men  of 
Kentucky.  It  was  as  if  he  had  absorbed  some- 
thing of  the  sunshine  of  his  native  land ;  some- 
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tiling  of  the  beiuUy  ainl  massivenesa  of  its  splen- 
<]ii\  fields  and  rolling  memiowa.  From  the  miu* 
strel  gallery  above  sweet  iiuisic  floated  down  the 
yixst,  brill iivntly  lighted  dining  room  j  and  as 
iJrace  Ash  more  qtutted  it  alie  soemed,  in  het"  im- 
dulating,  aerpentiiiB  grace,  a  veiy  poem  aet  to 
the  melody  of  Bound.  Throwing  a  light,  fltecy 
wrap  about  her  shonltlera,  she  stepped  into  the 
•outer  eoin't  with  her  chaperon,  where  she  was 
speedily  joined  hy  the  handsome  Kentnckian, 
<feorge  Allen  Van  Zaut.  It  was  a  perfect  Feb- 
ruary niglrt;  and  the  tropical  splendor  of  the 
<;onrt,  brilliant  with  ita  brightly  colored  flowers, 
its  electric  fountains  gleaming  like  atrande  of 
rainlvow- colored  gems,  its  vine  from  which  de- 
•^lended  myriads  of  briglit-hned  blossoms^  its  grace- 
ful palmettos,  ami  over  all  ita  oriental  Hiileudor 
and  glowing  beauty  the  wafted  odor  of  its  wil- 
-derriess  of  roses,  mingled  witb  the  faint  perfume 
of  the  orange  grove  beyond,  made  it  a  very  Eden 
for  lovers,  even  though  encumbered  by  a  chap- 
eron. Strolling  through  the  court,  chatting 
rgayly,  the  trio  came  suddenly  u[K>n  a  little, 
•crouching  figure  whose  llowing  blue- black  tresses 
were  pieturesfiuely  crowned  with  a  wreath  of 
€cnrlet  (pomegranate  blossoms,  and  wliose  small, 
daintily  poised  heati  was  turned  sidewisc,  canary - 
like,  to  catch  every  strain  of  music  with  whicli 
the  orchestra  was  flooding  the  Fo nee. 

*'A  pretty  picture,  and  well  deserving  this 
oriental  setting,"  murmured  the  chaperon,  point- 
ing toward  the  child, 

'^That  is  Petronilla  Pedro,  a  little  Spanish 
flower  girl,  who  is  ntusic-mad/*  replied  tlie  Ken- 
tuck  iun. 

At  the  sound  of  approaching  voices  the  child 
sprang  to  her  feet,  Ijearing  lightly  upon  her  arm 
41  basket  of  llowers.  Recognizing  ihe  handsome 
Kentuckian,  who  was  not  only  a  liberal  purchaser 
of  her  posies,  but  who,  upon  learning  of  the  little 
tnaiden'a  passion  for  music,  had  promised  her 
lessons  of  the  cathedral  organist,  she  smilingly 
4ipproached  him  and  timidly  tendered  him  a  beau- 
tiful tea  rose.  Touching  the  little  flower-crowned 
head  caressingly,  be  offered  her  a  coin  ;  but  she 
folded  her  tiny  brow!i  hands  across  he?"  breast, 
-iind  shaking  her  head,  replied  : 

*'  It  is  a  gift," 

Thanking  her  kindly,  the  young  man  turned 
toward  Grace  Ashmore,  and  would  have  fastened 
the  rose  in  the  wealth  of  her  golden  tresses,  but 
the  pmall  Petronilhi  anticipated  his  movemerjt, 
and  springing  toward  him  with  tlie  ferocity  of  a 
young  tigress,  snatched  the  r(»se  from  his  liand, 
scattered  its  petals  upon  the  ground,  and  stump- 
ing them  under  her  tiny  feet,  fled  rapidly  from 
the  court. 


'*  Whew  !''  whistled  the  nonplussed  young  man. 
•'My  little  p  rot  t^ie  seems  to  have  misunderstood 
my  attempted  reverence  for  her  gift.  I  wish  I 
could  overtake  and  console  her  !*' 

A  peal  of  merry  laughter  greeted  liis  remark, 

*' Nonsense,  Colonel  Van  Zaut!"  replied  the 
beautiful  Grace,  *'  Do  you  not  see  that  the  little 
vixen  is  jealous  of  me  ?** 

"Jealous?'*  reiterated  the  young  man,  incredu- 
lously.    **  Why,  she  is  but  a  baby  I" 

*' Yes,  jealous/' laughed  the  beauty.  **A  little 
Spauisli  woman  in  embryo;  and  I  promise  you, 
were  she  grown  up,  I  would  not  dare  to  hare  such 
a  fury  cross  my  pathway.  Why,  the  little  mon- 
ster's eyes  gleamed  vengeance  and  destruction.** 

Meanwhile  the  ''little  monster."  as  the  fair 
New  Yorker  termed  her,  was  speeding  down  the 
street  with  throbbing  heart  ami  tear-wet  eyes. 
On^on  she  went,  never  pausing  until  £he  reached 
the  sea  wall,  where  she  suddenly  stopped,  and 
kneeling  down,  gazed  far  out  seaward  ;  for  to  the 
child  over  that  vast  expanse  of  water  there  seemed 
ever  to  linger  a  eaduess  in  harmony  with  her  own 
lonely  little  life. 

Suddenly  a  pair  of  strong  bands  lifted  the  sob- 
bing cliild  to  her  feet,  and  a  kindly  voice  ex- 
claimed : 

''  Heigh-ho,  little  girl  !  are  yon  crying  becanse 
you  couldn't  sell  your  posies  ?"  And  thrusting 
twice  tlie  price  of  the  flowers  into  her  hand,  lie 
wsia  gone* 

It  was  a  handsome  face  that  had  looked  dowti 
into  timt  of  the  little  flower  girl,  but  it  wiis  not 
the  face  of  George  Van  Zaut,  and  the  little  sob- 
bing creature  was  in  nowise  comforted  ;  for  this 
small,  mnsic-mad  Spanish  maiden  was  desperately 
and  piissionately  in  love  with  the  handsome  Ken- 
tuckian.   

CUAPTEE   II. 

The  following  day,  and,  indeed,  for  several 
successive  days,  did  George  Van  Zant  haunt  the 
court  of  the  Ponce,  hoping  to  meet  and  ooncihate 
the  little  creature  whose  feelings  he  had  so  un- 
wittingly outraged.  It  was  not,  however,  until  a 
week  subsequent,  when  strolling  alone  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  old  fort,  that  ho  chanced  across  her. 

'•  Roses  !  fresli  roses  !"  called  the  clear,  treble 
child  voice,  and  then,  finding  herself  face  to  face 
with  her  liero,  cpuck  waves  of  color  niahed  to  the 
little  olive  face,  and  the  great  dark,  starlike  eyes 
filled  with  tears. 

**  Fetronilla  !  my  little  girl,  what  have  I  done 
to  offetui  you  that  you  shun  me  thus  ?"'  a^-ked  the 
young  man,  drawing  her  toward  him. 

If  you,  my  reader,  could  have  listened  to  the 
silvery   music  of  the  man's   ?oice^   could   have 
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devoted  little  protegee  was  not  his  only  gift  to  her. 
The  cathedral  organist  received  a  year's  tuition, 
with  instructions  to  teach  the  "mnsic-mad" 
little  maiden  to  sing  ;  and  when,  two  years  hiter, 
the  little  girl's  ))ure,  beautiful  soprano  rang  out 
through  the  old  cathedral  as  clear  and  sweet  as  a 
trill  from  the  mocking  bird  she  loved  to  imitate, 
80  entranced  with  her  voice  became  a  wealthy 
English  woman  that  she  carried  the  little  south- 
ern song  bird  back  to  her  English  home,  there  to 
give  her  the  advantages  of  which  she  must  oth- 
erwise have  been  deprived. 


Chapter  III. 

Tde  Opera  House  at  Lexington  (fairest  city  of 
all  the  fair  ones  in  the  grand  old  State  of  Kentucky) 
was  filled  to  overflowing  with  an  audience  eager  to 
hear  the  new  songstress  who  had  taken  Europe  by 
storm,  and  who  on  coming  to  New  York  had  sung 
to  crowded  and  enthusiastic  audiences  for  a  week, 
when  she  suddenly  and  capriciously  threw  up  her 
engagement,  declaring  that  she  would  make  a 
tour  of  Kentucky  at  once  or  return  to  Europe  ; 
and  her  long-suflfering  manager,  driven  to  des- 
peration through  the  fear  of  losing  her,  had 
been  compelled  to  accept  her  conditions.  The 
rising  curtain  revealed  to  the  eager  Kentucky 
audience  the  slight,  beautifully  rounded  figure 
of  a  young  girl  whose  delicate  oval  face  seemed 
almost  childlike,  and  whose  dark  velvety  eyes 
glanced  over  the  audience  inquiringly,  as  thougji 
seeking  some  familiar  face.  Suddenly  her  eyes 
rested  upon  a  figure  kingly  in  its  magnificence, 
and  crowned  with  the  head  and  face  of  an  Adonis  ; 
rested  long  and  earnestly,  as  though  fain  to  rest 
there  forever.  The  entire  audience  watched  the 
prima  donna  with  intense  admiration  (with  the 
exception  of  the  one  man  upon  whom  she  gazed 
as  though  fascinated  and  unable  to  turn  away). 
Suddenly  he  looked  at  her,  but  in  his  great  lu- 
minous eyes  there  was  not  the  slightest  gleam  of 
recognition,  or  even  of  interest.  He  glanced  at 
her  coldly  and  turned  away.  Every  vestige  of 
color  faded  from  the  girl's  face.  She  stood  be- 
fore her  audience  colorless  as  a  bit  of  sculptured 
marble.  The  orchestra  had  ended  its  prelude 
and  was  waiting  for  her.  It  recalled  her  to  her- 
self, and  the  voice  which  fell  upon  the  ears  of 
the  listening  audience  thrilled  with  such  rich, 
passionate  pathos,  snch  tender,  plaintive  appeal, 
that  there  were  many  tear- wet  eyes  when  the  cur- 
tain fell. 

"Quick  !"  demanded  the  prima  donna  of  an 
attendant,  while  the  orchestra  played  between 
the  acts.  "  Bring  here  the  opera- honse  manager 
mtil  I  speak  with  him." 


Her  command  was  no  sooner  spoken  than 
obeyed. 

"  At  your  service  !"  exclaimed  the  manager  of 
the  opera  house,  bowing  low. 

"Tell  me  quick  V  exclaimed  the  girl,  imperi* 
ously.  "  The  man  in  the  box  to  the  right — is  it 
George  Van  Zant  ?" 

"It  is  Colonel  Van  Zant,  miss,"  was  the  reply. 

"He  is  an  old-time  friend  of  mine,"  she  re* 
turned.   "Tell  me  of  him.    Is  he  married  ?" 

"  Married  ?  No,"  answered  the  man.  "  Ho  was- 
te have  married  a  beautiful  New  Yorker,  they 
say  ;  but  about  ten  years  ago  a  spell  of  illness  left 
him  totally  and  incurably  blind,  and  the  girl  re- 
fused to  marry  him.  Shall  I  send  him  your  card^ 
miss  ?" 

",No,  not  for  the  world  !"  answered  the  girl, 
waving  his  dismissal ;  and  this  time  there  was  a. 
thrill  of  such  unmistakable  pleasure  in  her  voice 
that  the  man  wondered  at  it,  thinking  to  him- 
self that  "foreigners  were  a  queer  lot,  anyway." 

The  curtain  rose  for  the  second  act,  and  the- 
audience  bent  forward  in  pleased  surprise  at  tho 
radiant  creature  who  appeared  before  tiicm,  her 
cheeks  glowing,  her  great  starlike  eyes  shining 
with  happy  excitement;  and  her  voice — could  it 
be  the  same  to  which  they  had  listened  a  few 
minutes  before  ? — soared  in  a  wonderful  burst  of 
glad  melody  until  her  listeners  asked  themselves- 
if  the  singer  were  not  more  than  mortal,  and 
wondered,  too,  what  had  wrought  in  the  capri- 
cious songstress  such  a  change.  Surely,  childlike- 
although  she  seemed,  she  could  not  have  been  in- 
timidated, for  had  she  not  sung  before  the- 
crowned  heads  of  Europe  ?  No,' they  told  tliem-^ 
selves,  she  was  simply  as  great  an  actress  as  singer, 
and  wooed  her  hearers  to  laughter  or  tears  at  her 
will.  Sweeter,  fuller,  clearer  soared  the  beauti- 
ful voice,  replete  with  passion  and  pathos.  The 
audience  was  breathless  with  delight,  and  the 
soul  of  the  blind  man  (for  whom,  aH  unknown, 
was  poured  out  this  flood  of  silver  melody)  rev- 
eled in  its  beauty.  The  sweet  mouth  and  beau- 
tiful, sightless  eyes  of  the  blind  Adonis  smiled, 
even  as  they  had  done  in  the  long  ago ;  and  to- 
the  song  queen,  upon  whose  voice  the  listening 
people  hung  entranced,  that  smile  brought  the 
same  rapture  that  it  did  ten  years  before  to  the 
little  Spanish  flower  girl  whose  sunshine  it  was, 
and  from  whose  memory  it  had  never  been  effaced^ 


Chaiter  IV. 

It  was  one  of  those  jierfect  days  found  only  in 
June;  and  a  June  day  in  Central  Kentucky  is. 
the  ideal  embodiment  of  all  that  is  beautiful  in 
nature,  a  bouquet  of  her  fairest  calling,  a  rhap- 
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soi'Jy,  flower-Bcented  and  roseate-hued,  set  to  tlie 
melody  of  singing  birds  and  wliiBpering,  zepliyr- 
ki*>ed  leaves.  Such  was  the  day  following  tlie 
evening  of  the  great  prima  doiina'a  appearance  in 
Lexington  ;  and  wlien  that  capricious  little  Bohe- 
mian ordered  her  driver  to  stop  tlie  carnage  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  the  other  side  of  Colonel  Van 
Zant*s  residence  and  await  her  return  it  carried 
no  surprise  such  aa  similar  conduct  npon  the  part 
of  a  well-regulated  young  lady  would  have  occa- 
eioned. 

The  girl  paused  and  drew  a  long  breath,  as 
if  she  were  fain  to  drink  in  something  of  the 
beauty  and  freshness  about  her.  The  eun  was 
golden  it]  the  clear  azure  of  the  heavens,  and 
throngli  the  grand  old  forest  trees  it  shifted  a 
ehower  of  amber  gems,  which  gleamed  upon  the 
mossy  tnrf  beneath.  Leaves  stirred  lazily  in  the 
warui,  perfumed  air^  and  birds  sang  far  and  near 
fts  thongh  in  compliment  to  the  sweet  singer  who 
listened  to  them,  while  ahont  hei%  on  every  side, 
sp]"ead  fields  and  meadows  in  all  tlie  broad  roll- 
ing magnificence  which  marks  the  bine-grass  re- 
gion of  Kentnck3%  She  proceeded  slowly  to  the 
grounds  snrroundingj  the  colonels  liome.  It  was 
not  nnlike  most  Kentucky  eubnrbun  homesi,  spn- 
cions,  old-fashioned,  and  almost  hidden  from  the 
roadside  view  by  the  gigantic  oaks  which  were  a 
prominent  feature  of  the  One  old  jiark  in  wliich 
it  stood*  Having  entered  the  grounds,  she  stop- 
ped snddenl}^  for  npon  a  rustic  bench,  beneath  a 
canopy  of  trees,  his  hands  folded,  his  beautiful, 
sightless  eyes  gazing  out  upon  the  vacancy,  sat 
Colonel  Van  Zant. 

Trembling,  she  softly  approached  and  stood 
silently  looking  at  him.  Tears  rained  down  her 
cheeks  as  she  gazed  upon  the  strong  man,  help- 
less as  a  little  child.  Slie  drew  nearer  and  took 
his  hand.  "Mr.  George^ — Colonel  Van  Zant!" 
He  arose,  smiling  and  surprised.  '^  You  do  not 
know  me  ?  Yon  did  not  know  yon  were  listening 
hi>t  ni^ht  to  your  little  *mnsio-mad'  Petronilla 
Pedrn?" 

A  ]d eased  expression  of  surprise  mantled  his 
face,  and  he  cordially  clasped  both  of  the  little 
singer's  hands  in  his  own  as  he  seated  her  beside 
Jiim, 

*' Petronilla,  my  child,"  ho  said,  'Hhis  U  a 
pleasure  I  never  anticipated.  Years  ago  I  wrote 
to  8t,  Angnstine,  but  could  not  trace  yotir  where- 
houtfi/* 

**Then  yon  bad  not  forgotten  me  Y*  exclainted 
the  girl,  eagerly. 

'*  Forgotten  yon  ?  No,  indeed/'  he  replied  ; 
*'but  how  shouhl  I  know  that  the  great  prima 
donna,  who  has  tnrned  half  the  heads  in  Europe, 
was  my  baby  sweetheart  of  SL  Augustine  ?    And 


now,  my  child,  tell  me  all  about  yourself,  what 
yon  are  doing  and  where  you  are  going/* 

*'I  came  to  this  country,  not  far  laurels  or 
money,  but— htit — because — ^I  wanted  to  find  you, 
Mr,  George,"'  she  answered,  simply. 

**Ah,'*  he  replied,  *'my  little  Petronilla  im- 
agines herself  indebted  to  me  because  I  first 
placed  her  npon  llie  road  to  success  I  And  how 
wonderfully  she  has  compenaated  me,  leaving  me 
the  debtor  after  the  rare  feast  of  last  night  !" 

Great  tears  welled  up  in  tlie  velvety-brown 
eyes,  and  throwing  her  arms  about  his  neck  in 
ntter  childlike  abandonment,  she  sobbed  : 

**  Oh,  Mr,  George,  will  you  never  nnderstand  ? 
I  came,  becanse — because — I  love  you,  and  be- 
cause I  want  never  to  leave  yon/' 

"  Dear  little  Petronilhv,*'  he  answered,  ^*  I  could 
never  accept  such  a  sacrifice,** 

Could  the  blind  muti  have  seen  the  worshipful  pas- 
sion which  radiated  her  glowing  face  and  beamed 
from  the  starlike  eyes  of  this  child  of  nature 
lie  would  not  have  felt  her  lovo  to  be  a  sacrifice  ; 
but  alas!  lie  only  felt  the  deep  affliction,  the 
miglity  gulf  which  he  conld  not  expect  woman*g 
love  to  ever  bridge.  Suddenly  the  little  hands 
nnclasjjed  themselves  from  nbont  his  neck,  and 
with  a  certain  touch  of  diguity  the  girl  ex- 
claimed : 

*' I  deserve  rebuke,  in  that  I  have  disregarded 
the  I'cstrictions  society  places  npon  my  sex,  I 
have  betrayed  to  yon  my  love,  forgetting  that 
yours  was  given  to  another  long  years  ago.*' 

*^  Petronilla  I"  The  hands  of  the  blind  man 
groped  aimlessly  until  they  touched  the  little, 
trembling  arm  of  the  sobbing  girl,  and  draw- 
ing her  within  his  embrace,  he  exclaimed  : 
**  Petronilla,  for  God's  sake,  my  darling,  do  not 
misunderstand  me  !  When  this  terrible  afflic- 
tion came  npon  me,  and  I  found  the  woimin 
who  had  promised  to  become  my  wife  had  de- 
serted me,  I  longed  for  you,  child  though  yon 
were,  as  only  a  man  can  long  for  the  one  thing 
in  life  left  for  him  to  love;  and  as  I  compared 
your  ardent  love  for  me  with  that  of  tlie  woman 
whouj  your  childish  prophecy  declared  would 
never  become  my  wife  it  was  as  a  ray  of  sun- 
shine beside  a  miserable,  flickering  tiipor,  I 
searched  for  yon,  but  in  vain  ;  and  now^now 
that  yon  are  here,  in  the  radiance  of  yonr  yonng 
beauty,  and  the  glory  of  your  magniflwnt, 
matchless  voice — here,  with  the  world  in  ndoration 
at  yonr  feet — can  yon  not  feel  with  me,  my  dar- 
ling Potronilla,  the  presumption  it  would  be  for 
a  helpless  blind  man  to  accept  tlie  treasure  of 
your  love  ?'' 

Very  slowly  she  spoke  to  him  now,  and  with 
her  arms  close  about  his  neck  once  more,  and  the 
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glory  of  her  splendid  love  illuminating  her  coun-  the  happy  lovers  rested  close  about  them,  and  in« 

tenance.  trnde  uo  farther  upon  tlie  sacred ness  which  be- 

'*I  only  know,"  she  said,  "that  ever  since  I  longs  to  perfect  love.     The  speedy  marriage  of 

looked  upon  your  face,    ten   years  ago,  I  have  Colonel  Van  Zant  to  the  great  prima  donna  gave 

loved  you — nay,  worsliiped  you  madly.     I  only  rise  to  much  comment  and  many  theories.    Some 

know  that  I  can  never  love  another,  having  loved  said  the  colonel  had  educated  her  that  he  might 

you  ;  and  that  to-day  I  would  gladly  exchange  selBsIily  appropriate   her   to   himself  when    her 

the  position  I  occupy  for  that  of  the  homeless  success  was  at  its  zenith,  while  others  declared 

flower  girl,  if  thereby  I  might  be  permitted  to  be-  her  a  designing  creature  who   married  Colonel 

come  your  servant."  Van  Zant  for  a  name.     SuflBce  it  to  say  that  in 

Very  softly  and  reverently  the  blind  Adonis  made  all  Kentucky  there  is  not  a  happier  couple  than 

reply,  as  he  held  the  happy  girl  in  his  arms  :  George  Van  Zant    and  his  beautiful  wife,  who 

"Petronilla,  my  precious  wife,  in  depriving  me  proudly  wears  upon  her  jeweled  hand  a  certain 

of  my  sight  God  has  given  me  a  far  more  price-  little  turquoise  ring  with   which,  she  says,  the 

less  jewel."  colonel  presented  her,  when  a  baby,  as  her  en- 


ss  jewel.  '  colonel  present 

Let  us  draw  the  leafy  canopy  beneath  which    gagement  ring. 


VITA  NUOVA. 

D  Y     William    Watson. 

Long    hath   she  slept,  forgetful   of   delight : 
At   last,  at   last,  the  enchanted    princess,  Earth, 
Claimed  with  a  kiss   by  Spring  the  adventurer. 
In   slumber  knows   the   destined   lips,  and   thrilled 
Through  all    the   deeps  of  her   nnaging  heart 
AVith   passionate   necessity  of  joy, 
"Wakens,  and   yields  her  loveliness  to  love. 

0   ancient   streams,  0   far-descended  woods 
Full   of  the   fluttering  of   melodious  souls: 

0  hills  and  valleys   that   adorn   yourselves 
In   solemn   jubilation ;   winds   and   clouds. 
Ocean   Jind   land   in   stormy  nuptials  clasped. 
And    all   exuberant   creatures   thnt   acclaim 
The   Earth's   divine   renewal :   lo  I    1  too 

With   yours  would    mingle   somewhat   of   glad   song. 

1  too  have   come    through  wintry  terrors — yea, 
Through    tempest   and    through   cataclysm   of  soul 
Have   come,  and   am   delivered.     Me   the    Spring, 
Me   also,  dimly  with    new  life    hath   touched, 
And    with   regenerate  hope,  the   salt   of  life; 
And   I   would    dedicate   these   thankful   tears 

To  whatsoever   Power   beneficent. 

Veiled  though  his  countenance,  uudivulged  his  thought. 

Hath   led   me  from    the  haunted   darkness  forth 

Into   the   gracious  air  and  vernal    morn. 

And   suffers  me   to   know  my  spirit  a  note 

Of  this   great   chorus,  one  with   bird   and   stream 

And  voiceful   mountain — nay,  a  string,  how  jarred 

And   all    but   broken  I   of  that   lyre   of   life 

AVhereon   himself,  the   master   harp   player, 

Resolving  all    its   mortal   dissonance 

To   one   immortal   and   most   perfect  strain. 

Harps  without  pause,  building  with  song  the  world. 
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chanting  with  sacred  reverence^  that  the  holy 
words  and  passionless  music  may  be  all  the  mo- 
tive of  her  place  in  that  clioir  ? 

You  gentlemen,  who  amid  the  incense  of  your 
cigarettes  measure  the  attractions  of  the  prima 
donna  in  the  foyer  of  tlie  opera  house,  do  you 
ever  imagine  that  she  may  be  as  far  from  your 
material  jargon  about  her  as  the  other  stars 
you  have  seen  through  a  telescope  hanging  about 
the  sky?  And  you,  madam,  who  have  gazed 
with  envy  at  the  diamonds  she  is  wearing,  have 
you  ever  gauged  the  gems  of  character  which 
have  made  this  prima  donna  turn  music  from 
mere  sound  to  a  spiritual  magic  that  thrills  3-our 
senses  ? 

These  are  not  conventional  forms  of  criticism, 
I  know.  Men  and  women  do  not  try  to  explain 
the  marvels  that  are  exhibited  to  them  for  a  com- 
fortable luxury  ;  but  so  important  are  tiiese  soul 
tones  in  the  human  symphony  we  call  prima 
donna  that  I  feel  it  is  necessary  for  the  young 
woman  who  aspires  to  become  a  star  in  grand 
opera  to  find  them  in  the  hidden  depths  of  her 
own  nature,  for  unless  she  have  even  more  soul 
than  voice  she  will  fail.  All  that  sounds  very 
impractical,  you  think.  The  organist  of  the 
church  choir  where  you  sing,  or  the  singing  mas- 
ter who  tells  you  to  open  your  mouth  so  wide 
that  he  makes  you  laugh,  never  said  anything  to 
you  about  "soul  tones,^' or  "spiritual  magic, '^  did 
he  ?  Perhaps  lie  didn't  know  anything  about  it, 
perhaps  he  did  ;  but  it  is  not  often  talked  about, 
this  inner  source  of  great  musicians,  or  great  art- 
ists, or  great  writers,  yet  it  is  understood  by 
them,  and  they  flounder  when  they  try  to  ex- 
plain it. 

I  do  not  mean  to  fnfer  that  the  prima  donna  is 
not  a  material  woman,  because  I  have  met  at 
least  two  in  my  wanderings  who  were  extremely 
material — to  whom  the  art  of  singing  was  a  duty, 
to  ^vhom  music  was  a  mechanism  perfectly  ren- 
dered, to  whom  Gounod's  "Ave  Maria"  at  a 
Sunday  concert  or  Gounod's  Margtierite  at  the 
grand  opera  were  business  enterprise  solely. 
While  these  two  are  eminently  successful,  lam  in- 
clined to  think  that  it  is  rather  by  extraordinary, 
persevering  study  than  spiritual  gift  that  they 
have  attained  their  success. 

Some  Spanish  poet  once  compared  the  caste  of 
women  to  the  caste  of  flowers,  and  somehow  or 
other  the  notion  was  so  true  and  apt  to  nature 
that  it  has  spread. 

In  telling  what  I  have  learned  about  the  sub- 
ject which  heads  this  article  from  four  of  the 
great  singers  who  have  appeared  in  grand  opera 
this  season  I  am  going  to  borrow  the  poet's  fancy. 

There  is  a  different  color,  an  absolutely  separate 


atmosphere  to  every  flower,  that,  like  the  man* 
nerisms,  the  character,  the  poise  in  life  of  women, 
is  their  distinguishing  subtlety  of  beauty.  I  hav& 
already  secured  a  poet's  license  (so  broad,  that 
years  ago  it  scored  my  poetry  to  ashes  of  manu- 
script), and  I  am  sure  the  ladies  to  whom  and 
of  whom  I  write  will  countenance  my  authority 
to  find  in  them  the  caste  of  flowers,  for  bouqueta 
are  CDuipliments  at  the  opera. 

There  are  women  like  violets. 

These  flowers  are  soft  in  color  and  most  deli- 
cately shaded,  as  though  some  exquisitely  modest 
artist  angel  had  marked  upon  them  the  secret 
beauty  of  his  nature,  and  hidden  the  work  away 
from  a  thoughtless  and  irreverent  world.  Tho 
atmosphere  of  his  sincerity  is  about  them,  for  thfr 
secret  of  the  violet  is  like  truth — inimitable. 

To  the  caste  of  the  violet  belongs  Emma  Eames- 
Story,  and  to  all  those  who  would  imitate  her  I 
would  say  that  they  must  first  be  sure  that  their 
caste,  like  hers,  is  the  modest  dignity  of  this  per- 
suasive flower  caste.  I  believe  Emma  Eames  has- 
been  compared  to  the  lily  in  the  foyers  of  the 
theatre,  because  she  is  placid  and  calm  ;  because 
her  notes  swell  one's  fancy  to  pictures  of  saints,, 
to  sentiments  of  purity. 

Be  that  as  it  may  ;  sainthood  is  a  terrible  stretch 
of  imagination  even  for  a  grand-opera  audience, 
and  besides  the  lily  is  a  very  bloodless  beauty. 

"You  ask  me  to  tell  you  how  to  become  a. 
prima  donna.  How  can  I  answer  when  I  don't 
know  ?  How  can  I  teach  others  Avhat  is  ordained  ?" 
Could  you  tell  me  how  to  become  a  writer  ?" 

The  flush  of  supreme  health  was  in  her  cheeks. 
The  evening  sunlight  hud  left  a  distant  glow  in 
her  e3'es.  The  breath  of  earth  that  blows  the 
clouds  across  the  sky  and  scatters  the  perfume  of 
the  violet  over  the  fields  was  in  the  room  about 
her. 

Slie  had  been  out  for  a  long  walk,  and  as  she- 
unfastened  her  hat  and  drew  of!  her  cloak  the 
atmosphere  of  the  room  became  brisk  and  sweet. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  freslr  air  she  had  brought  in 
with  her  that  revived  the  dreamy  gloaming,  in  the 
half-light  of  the  apartment.  The  scent  of  violeta 
on  a  spring  day  will  wake  the  most  morbid  of 
dreamers.  When  she  had  soothed  a  parrot,  who 
should  have  been  a  peacock  for  his  vapid  utter- 
ances and  vain  interference,  Mrs.  Story  plunged 
into  the  subject  in  hand  in  earnest. 

"A prima  donna  is  a  combination,  a  composite 
of  material  and  spiritual  woman.  You  can't  bo 
a  prima  donna  because  you  are  beautiful,  or  be- 
cause you  can  sing,  or  because  you  can  act,  or 
because  any  one  of  these  gifts  is  perfect  alone. 
Women,  I  think,  are  essentially  the  spirits  of 
earth.     The  things  they  do  in  the  world  are  by 
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'inspiration,  by  intuition — that  ia  all.  When  I 
was  ten  years  ol<i  I  felt  I  was  going  to  be  soiiie- 
tliing," 

The  recolloction  makes  her  restless  ;  it  etirs  the 
Bph'itiial  magic  of  lier  nature  and  makee  lierwalk 
lip  aiu]  down  the  room,  gaining  n&w  impetus  as 
she  walks  from  a  bit  of  light  sky  seen  from  one 
window,  or  a  black  clond  in  the  east,  from^  an- 
other, 

*•  You  felt  that  yon  wan  Id  be  a  great  singer  T 
I  suggest,  timidly, 

*'  No.  I  didn't  know  what  I  shonld  be,  I  was 
not  Tain,  I  was  not  ambitioue;  I  had  no  special 
desire  for  fame.  It  was  my  secret.  A  whisper 
Iieiird  only  in  my  heart.*' 

**  What  were  the  words — what  did  it  say  ?" 

Slie  liesitates;  she  comes  straight  before  me 
where  I  am  sitting,  and  her  face  is  desperately 
earnest. 

*'  Can  I  tell  yon,  or  anyone,  what  the  language 
of  a  child's  soul  is  ?  Even  now,  can  I  describe  the 
intuition  that  prompts  me  to  say  what  I  am  say- 
ing to  yon  ?  What  is  it,  this  silent  language 
within  that  drives  ns  on  to  destinies  tliat  are 
great  or  small  ?  It  is  that  little  hit  of  God,  that 
divine  essence,  that  the  world  cannot  reach  to 
kill  in  us.  Look  at  it  in  all  artiste  ;  what  can  de- 
stroy their  temperament  which  is  the  secret  of 
their  work  ?  It  is  the  same  with  a  painter,  a 
WTiter.  Tlieir  lives  may  get  twisted,  through 
worldly  circumstances,  but  the  gift  is  always 
there;  the  power  to  feel,  the  spirit  tliat  bears 
them  up  above  the  rest,  it  is  always  there  ;  it  mnst 
be  there  before  they  are  great." 

She  has  walked  a  dozen  timed  across  the  room, 
and  not  once  has  she  stopped  to  see  herself  in  a 
looking  gluss.  It  is  the  modest  spirit  of  the  vio- 
let, nnconsciouB  or  careless  of  its  beauty,  breath- 
ing somelhiug  of  tho  nature  which  the  artist, 
angel  has  placed  within.  It  ia  difficult  to  ask 
practical  questions  wlien  such  mystic  chords  have 
been  sounded  in  the  jarring  tumult  of  a  common- 
place world. 

**  Of  course  good  health  is  most  essential  for  a 
prima  donna.  She  must  have  voice  and  appear- 
aTice,  but  even  tliese  are  dangerous  unless  she  lias 
brains.  Tosnm  it  all  up,  prima  donnas  are  not 
tanght,  but  made.  A  woman  with  special  gifts 
is  ordained  by  divine  spirit  to  have  them.  A 
prima  donna  must  have  all  the  attributes  of  char- 
acter and  individuality  to  perfect  what  part  of 
God  there  is  in  her.'' 

'*  You  jrulge  her  from  a  psychological  view  ?" 
I  said. 

'*!  do  everything  in  life  tlie  same  way.  I  never 
step  into  a  carriage  without  intuitively  knowing 
how  I  shall  step  out/' 


Mr.  Story  comes  in,  with  an  indulgent^  atimir- 
ing  smile, 

"My  dear,  I  am  talking  him  to  death;*'  and 
she  rambles  on  in  the  same  vein,  while  I  think 
of  the  young  lady  who,  reading  this  article,  hopes 
to  learn  something  of  the  methods  by  which  slie 
may  become  a  prima  donna,  and  wonder  whether 
she  will  really  believe  that  in  Italian  opera  the 
caste  of  the  violet  can  survive  the  fury  of  its 
mimic  passion.  But  it  does  iu  the  personality 
of  Emma  Eames,  and  as  I  leave  her  she  kneels 
on  the  floor  at  her  writing  table — as  I  have  seen 
cliildren  do  in  front  of  their  shites— to  write  a 
note. 

There  yon  are  ;  if  von  want  to  be  a  prima 
doiina  like  FJmma  Eames  you  will  have  to  tliink 
and  feel  as  she  does.  Yon  will  have  to  iind  the 
breath  of  violets  in  your  soul ;  then,  if  yon  have 
her  voice,  you  will  be  as  charming,  a^  true,  as 
great  as  herself. 

Of  course  Eames  is  an  exception,  just  as  Mary 
Anderson  was  an  exception  in  the  dramatic 
world  ;  yet  I  am  inclined  to  thiuk  that  the  prima 
donna  of  the  present  century  is  a  very  different 
type,  and  rerpiires  a  much  finer  calibre  of  nature 
iu  women  than  we  of  the  audience  UMiially  coji- 
ceive. 

Yon  know  the  story  of  Carmen* h  rose.  In  the 
first  act  it  lures ./o.yt'  to  los^fMrmen  ;  m  tlie  last  act 
it  sttngs  his  blood,  and  he  stabs  lier.  Sometimes 
it  is  a  **  property  "  rose,  made  of  paper  a  gaudy 
pink  ;  sometimes  it  is  an  Amoricau  Beauty,  wet 
with  artificial  tears,  fresh  from  the  prima  donna's 
corsage  bouquet.  To  the  caste  of  the  rose  he- 
longs  Zclie  de  Lussan. 

Curmt'H^if  flower  was  a  tragic  rose  ;  in  it  was  the 
fever  of  passion*  the  robe  of  death.  Not  of  this 
rose  caste  do  I  designate  this  American  CffnHffip 
for  she  is  not  at  all  a  theatrical  rose.  There 
is  nothing  tragic,  or  sentimental,  or  passionate 
about  her  ;  she  is  more  like  the  rosebud,  waiting 
for  some  dawn  to  change  springtime  to  summer 
glory.  Who  can  tell  what  that  glory  will  be  ? — 
whether  it  ntay  not  coax  tlie  prima  donna  to  de- 
sert the  opera  forever,  and  leave  only  the  mem- 
ory of  her  Carmen  ?  You  see,  prima  donnas  are 
all  women,  very  charming  women  most  of  tlienu 
very  lovable  women  some  of  them,  but — there — 
no  doubt  most  of  you  young  ladies  who  are  read- 
ing this  article  to  learn  something  about  your 
ambition  for  grand  opera  know  more  about  the 
destiny  of  hearts  than  I  do.  At  any  rate  Zeiit* 
de  Lussaii  belongs  to  that  caste,  which  all  of  you 
embryo  prima  donnas  do.  She  is  heart- free,  if 
not  heart -whole. 

She  has  seen  more  than  most  rosebuds,  and  her 
career  has  been  more  promising*  but  she  is  neither 
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dnrance  required  of  a  prima  donna  in  grand 
opera.  If  her  teacher  is  wise  he  may  take  into 
consideration  the  girl's  appearance,  her  health 
and  her  dramatic  abilities." 

''Is  that  what  you  did?'' 

"  I  never  had  any  experience  with  teachers, 
really  !"  she  says,  simply. 

**  Yon  had  no  teacher  ?"  I  ask,  with  a  gasp. 

"The  best  in  the  world  for  a  young  girl— my 
mother." 

'*  Only  yonr  mother  ?"  I  ask,  realizing  how  this 
bit  of  advice  may  mislead  much  worthy  but  in- 
efficient home  talent. 

'*Only  my  mother.  She  was  a  teacher  of  sing- 
ing at  a  school  in  Xew  York,  and  I  have  never 
taken  a  lesson  from  anyone  else." 

If  all  rosebuds  had  snch  mothers  the  problem 
of  a  musical  education  would  be  solved,  and  we 
ahonld  have  prima  donnas  springing  up  every- 
where, perhaps  at  the  rate  of  a  dozen  a  day. 

I  am  almost  tempted  to  give  Mme.  de  Lussau 
the  credit  for  her  daughter's  fame,  but  the  prece- 
dent would  be  dangerons  in  view  of  many  exist- 
ing mothers  who,  reading  this  article,  may  set  to 
work  training  their  daughters  for  gnind  oj^ra, 
when  the  latter  have  no  qualifications  beyond  ma- 
ternal inspiration. 

No,  if  Zelie  de  Lussan  had  been  a  less  promis- 
ing rosebud  she  would  not  be  a  prima  donna  to- 
day, with  the  fame  of  England  and  America  in 
her  wake.  Slie  was  very  proud  to  tell  me  that 
her  mother  had  been  her  sole  instructress,  and  in 
that  pride  I  saw  all  the  refinement  which  the 
critics  here  found  fault  with  in  Carmen,  and  still 
another  keynote  to  the  independent  cliarm  of 
character  wliich  made  her  beloved  among  the 
hard-working  Italians  of  gratid  opera.  I  was  not 
surprised  when  she  told  me  that  the  character  of 
Marguerite  was  her  favorite  part,  although  slie 
had  to  diguise  the  thick  dark  hair  that  belied  her 
temperament  with  a  yellow  wig  wlicn  she  sang 
the  r61e. 

*'I  would  advise  American  girls  to  study  music 
in  America  and  to  learn  English  opera.  They 
can  go  to  Flurope  to  acquire  French  an<l  Italian 
and  learn  to  act  later  on.  I  think  a  good  appear- 
ance is  very  necessary.  Any  woman  who  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  stage  is  at  a  disailvautage  to 
get  a  foothold  with  a  public  unless  she  is  good- 
looking.  Then  a  girl  who  wants  to  be  a  prima 
donna  must  be  a  hard  worker  and  must  have  her 
wits  about  her  at  all  times.  There  are  a  great 
many  things  to  learn  for  success  in  Italian  opera 
besides  the  words  and  music." 

She  tells  me  all  this  with  a  smile  on  her  lips, 
and  a  certain  strength  of  confidence  gained 
throngh  past  trials  that  indicate  the  unusual  re- 


quirements of  perseverance  and  strength  of  char- 
acter which  the  evolation  from  an  American  girl 
to  a  prima  donna  demands. 

And  yet  through  it  all  is  the  faint  impression 
that  this  Zelie  de  Laasan,  like  a  rosebud,  haa 
garnered  the  confidence  of  a  worldly  woman  in 
oatward  form  only,  for  there  is  nothing  in  all  her 
experience  that  seems  to  have  left  her  jaded,  or 
like  the  full-blown  rose,  grandly  cynical  in  the 
brief  hours  of  triamph.  It  seems  to  me  this  is 
testimony  of  great  encouragement  to  the  young 
lady  who  dreams  of  victories  in  the  presence  of 
vast  and  distingaished  audiences.  It  should 
teach  her  the  lesson  that  bouquets  and  compli- 
ments and  the  praise  of  critics  become  mere  in- 
cidental momenta  in  the  tong  days  of  hard  work 
and  patient  study  that  lead  to  the  fame  of  a  prima 
donna. 

And  yet  this  thing  called  -'fame "which  comes 
from  a  thousand  throats,  with  lou<l  'Miurrahs" 
and  clapping  of  hands  and  pyramids  of  flowers, 
is  the  least  attractive  of  the  rewards  that  await  a 
]>rima  donna.  As  I  write  I  can  see  the  little  toss 
of  the  gypsy  head,  the  gracious  manner  of  voice 
and  gesture,  with  which  she  tells  me  of  the 
friends,  distinguished  friends,  she  has  made  since 
her  career  commenced  in  grand  opera. 

It  is  not  the  idle  boasting  or  theatrical  vanity 
of  the  much-interviewed  prima  donna,  but  the 
frank  avowal  of  honors  newly  found. 

"  The  Queen  and  I  are  great  friends  !"  she  says, 
telling  me  that  she  has  appeared  in  the  palace 
before  Her  Majesty  Victoria  of  England  three 
times ;  a  distinction  which  no  other  American 
woman  has  ever  gained. 

It  is  indeed  an  honor  to  have  sung  to  a  queen, 
and  Zelie  do  Lussan  has  just  lived  long  enough 
in  Euro|>e  to  appreciate  the  value  of  royal  favor ; 
and  say  what  you  will  about  the  grace  of  repub- 
lican dames,  there  is  not  one  among  you,  young 
ladies,  who  would  not  enjoy  the  distinction  and 
favor  of  conservative  royalty. 

Evidently  this  American  prima  donna  has  made 
an  impression  upon  the  woman  who  occupies  the 
throne  of  England,  for  she  has  given  her  ninny 
presents,  she  has  chatted  with  her  at  Windsor 
Castle,  and  has  extended  the  hand  that  holds  the 
sceptre  in  friendship  to  Zelie  de  Lussan.  All  this 
would  not  have  happened,  however,  if  she  had 
not  worked  and  studied,  and  faced  many,  many 
disappointments  in  her  early  career.  She  is  a 
fortunate  rosebud,  you  will  say.  Yet  all  her 
glory  is  not  complete,  and  the  same  good  fortune 
awaits  many  unknown  .who  will  follow  her  ad- 
vice wisely. 

Unlike  the  rosebud,  most  unlike  any  bud  at 
all,  is  Mme.  Lillian  Nordica.     About  her  lingers 
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%\\  the  atmosphere  of  the  mat ii red  prima  Joima 
who  haa  bloomed  in  the  fuvor  of  Europe  so  long 
thfit  she  feela  tlio  '*  deference  Jne  '*  to  lier  iinqnali- 
Hed  success,  Everytliinguronn^l  her  indicatea  tlie 
tlainty  details  with  whicli  writers  of  fiction  liave 
imbued  the  prima  tloima. 

Tliero  ia  the  fuiut,  penetrating  perfume  that 
comes  from  tlie  reverent  quarters  where  nmdame 
attends  to  her  toilet,  and  where  lier  jewel  case 
is  hidden-  It  must  be  qnito  strong,  thiB  perfume, 
for  it  penetrates  through  the  entire  snite,  through 
heavy  porfien^i  to  tlio  sitting  room.  There,  too, 
is  the  highly  polished  grand  piano,  with  the  inevi- 
table box  of  bonbons,  an  interesting  selection  of 
ilowera  from  bonqiieta  that  have  crossed  the  foot- 
lights, portraits  of  great  people  in  careless  profu- 
sion, and  the  little  writing  degk  in  oue  corner  in 
n  disorder  of  notes,  cartes  do  visite,  and  the  nsual 
parapliernalia  that  suggest  the  excellent  taste 
with  which  an  experienced  prima  donna  ia  alwaya 
prepared  for  an  emergency.  This  degree  of  at- 
mospheric artilice  I  refer  to  because  it  is  quite 
real,  and  becanso  the  youug  lady  who  hopes  to 
become  a  prima  donna  some  day  may  find  the 
information  useful  in  the  progress  of  Iier  operatic 
career*  To  pursue  the  poet's  license  1  have  as- 
etuned  in  this  sketch,  I  find  it  difficnlt  to  assign 
Mme.  Xordica  to  any  special  flower  caste  among 
women.  I  failed  to  eonnd  any  real  sonl  tone  in 
ber  natnre,  perhaps.  In  fact,  she  chilled  ine  to 
tho  marrow  when  sJie  informed  me  that^  in  eelf- 
defense  against  interviewers,  she  would  have  to 
adopt  tho  habit  of  Guilbert,  tlio  vaudeville  Binger 
in  Paris,  and  charge  me  forty  pounds  for  an  in- 
terview ! 

Never  before  had  such  an  original  idea  been 
snggested,  I  doubt  whether  in  America  the  no- 
tion would  benefit  tho  greatest  prima  donna  ex* 
tant.  Fancy  going  about  with  two  hundred  dob 
lara  in  your  pockets  for  every  prima  donna  that 
one  met ! 

And  yet  it  was  with  a  distinctly  American  accent 
ihiii  Mme.  Xordica  exploded  this  intelligent 
bomb  hi  my  prci'ence.  Uti fortunately  1  had  left 
my  pnrse  and  my  check  book  at  home  ;  I  bad 
nothing  to  offer.  Even  in  Europe  I  fancy  the 
custom  suggested  by  tliis  American  prima  donna 
wonld  not  be  popular, 

Assnredly  her  floAVer  caste  mast  bo  of  a  su- 
premely worldly  growth,  a  higldy  cultured  blos- 
aoni,  that  is  at  once  grown  only  in  a  liothouBC 
and  almost  priceless. 

Mme.  Norclica  lias  certainly  reached  a  height 
in  the  annals  of  the  modern  prima  donna  wlrich 
I  fear  will  never  be  sustained  by  any  of  you 
young  ladiee  who  propose  to  become  operatic 
fltars.     My  advice  to  you  ia,  if  yon  wiab  to  put  a 


price  on  the  head  of  the  American  interviewej*, 
place  it  at  least  within  nominal  reach  of  liia  in- 
come. 

Later,  Mme,  Nordica  limited  the  vahie  of  lier 
presence  to  a  gracious  chat,  in  which  she  said 
that  the  foundation  of  an  operatic  career  for  a 
woman  lay  in  the  quality  of  her  voice.  Then  the 
powers  of  sustained  effort,  and  other  hardships  of 
tho  artiste's  life,  required  an  exceptionally  strong 
constitntion.  This  latter  qnalilication  Sluie. 
Xordica  certainly  has,  for  she  is  still  an  excep- 
tionally handsome  woman.  Regarding  tlie  op- 
portunities for  study,  the  prima  donna  ad  visaed 
me  to  tell  young  ladies  that  they  should  obtain 
their  mnsical  ed  neat  ion  in  this  conn  try  in  prefer- 
ence to  Europe.  At  this  juncture,  I  regret  to 
say,  a  young  gentleman  appeared  upon  the  scene  ; 
both  he  and  Mme.  Xordica  spoke  in  unison. 

**  Dear  me,  I  am  so  delighted  to  see  yon  !  Where 
have  you  come  from  ?  How  long  have  yon  been 
in  America  ?" 

1  am  sorry  to  say,  young  hidies,  tiiat  after  this 
^Ime.  Nordica  liad  nothing  more  to  tell  yon  of 
how  to  become  a  prima  donnn. 

You  sec,  she  is  already  a  very  distingnished  one 
herself*  and  the  stibject,  no  donbt^  was  uninterest- 
ing to  her. 

If  your  ideal  of  an  operatic  artiste  ia  Mme. 
Lillian  Xordica,  look  deep  itito  your  own  natnre 
and  be  sure  that  the  qualities  of  strong  will  and 
indomitable  nerve  are  yonr  prime  characteristics. 

The  daisy  has  always  seemed  to  me  the  favorite 
companion  of  all  otfier  flowers.  The  rose  cannot 
eclipse  its  chaste  beauties  ;  the  tall  wlute  lily  can- 
not crush  its  cluirni  with  melancholy  dignity. 
The  daisy  is  cheery,  setisible,  tender  in  its  hardi- 
hood, and  sweet  with  tho  indescribable  scent  of  a 
sweeping  breeze.  It  ia  a  flower  caste  to  wliich 
many  genuine  democratic  American  women  be- 
long, and  among  these  I  sliould  class  Mrs,  Jessie 
Bartlett  Davis.  She  has  probably  had  more  ad- 
mirers among  young  women  than  any  operatic 
artiste,  because  her  womanhood,  like  the  daisy,  I 
think,  is  rounded  out — is  simple,  genuine,  and  if 
occasion  arises,  tender,  I  can  imagine  a  great 
many  young  girls  wlio  are  struggling  on  toward 
the  goal  of  niusieu!  success  just  like  her,  for  she 
is  American  through  and  through.  There  is  not 
a  trace  of  any  other  country  in  her  manner  or 
speech  except  the  United  States.  And  yet,  0 
effete  East,  she  comes  from  Chicago! 

Once  upon  a  time  she  had  tliat  restless  ambi- 
tion to  become  a  star  in  grand  opera.  So  she 
went  to  Europe,  and  learned  Italian,  and  became 
a  prima  donna. 

"  Yes/'' she  says,  smiling,  with  the  indescrib- 
able light  of  humor  in  her  eyes,  **  I  am  what  yoa 
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would  call  ail  Illinois  'Sucker,'  Then  I  became 
a  prima  dourm.  I  sang  in  grand  opera.  But,  I 
must  confess,  I  do  not  believe  tl»ut  tliere  is  as 
much  money  in  Itttlian  oi>era  as  tliere  is  in  vvbat 
ig  crudely  tertued  light  opera.  Then  again,  I 
liaire  never  feared  the  petty  jealousies  and  annoy- 
ances in  English  opera  companies  that  are  coii- 
epinuous  in  grand  opera*'* 

The  curtain  has  just  fiillen  on  the  last  act 
of  one  of  De  K oven's  tuneful  plays,  and  while 
the  large  audi* 
ence  is  filing  out 
\\\i\\  the  sound  of 
bar  voice  still 
ringing  in  their 
i*\\vs  she  seems  t«» 
have  forgotten 
iheni.  Tlie  busi* 
uesa  of  the  per- 
formance is  oven 
They  have  had 
their  money  s 
worth.  So  in 
spite  of  the  mimic 
crown  on  herhead, 
and  the  w  h  i  t  e 
satin  royal  gown 
*^lle  wears,  wliich 
makes  lier  appear 
lo  be  a  dreadfully 
ijnposing  person- 
age, she  is  in  real- 
ity quite  demo- 
cratic, for  she 
<djat8  away  as  if 
her  grandeur  vt^ve 
an  illusion  shu 
had  overlooked. 

**  I  would  ad- 
vise young  girls 
who  want  to  he- 
rome  prima  don- 
nas in  Italian 
<>  p  e  r  a — d  o  n  '  t . 
fcstnily  E  ng  1  is h 
opera,  learn  in 
America,  There  ig  plenty  of  room  for  fine  voices 
at  the  top  of  the  hulder  iti  light  opera  even*  Ital- 
ian '>pera  is  a  deluaton  ;  for  tui  American  girl  it  is 
extremely  difficult.  I  would  even  go  so  far  as  to 
say  that  tlie  demaiuls  and  requirements  of  what  is 
termed  light  opera,  but  which  I  should  prefer  to 
call  English  opera,  are  becoming  quite  as  tliflicult 
and  important  m  those  in  grand  opera.  Another 
important  requirement  of  the  American  prima 
•Iniina  is  a  good  appearance.  The  other  day  a 
i:nc  looking  woman  came  to  us  to  sing,     She  had 
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a  beautiful  voice,  an  excellent  figure  an<l  a  verr 
pretty  fuce  ;  but  ahis  I  she  had  one  ghiss  eye.  It- 
was  not  noticeable  until  yon  looked  closelv  at 
her.  Of  course,  a  jiair  of  «|>era  glasses  would  re- 
veal the  defect  in  a  moment.  Now,  it  was  really 
:i  kindnetja  to  tell  the  girl  that  she  was  wasting- 
lier  time,  that  she  could  never  bo  i\  succossfuJ 
prima  donna," 

The  chorus  filed  past  ns  while  wo  talked,  and 
the  thought  came  into  my  mind  u  hetliei*  the  un- 
tutored but  ufipir- 
1  ing  prima  donmv 
who  reads  thi* 
article  would  be- 
sliDcked  if  she  hxw 
the  elegant  collec- 
tion of  silk  tights. 
I  said  somethings 
of  this  to  Mrs. 
Davis. 

'  Xonsense,"^ 
sliesaid,  d(*precat- 
ingly.  **\Vhy,  wo 
are  like  one  family 
here,  a  n  d  so  I 
)»ave  founii  it  with 
the  majority  nf 
English  opera 
companies  whero- 
I  have  sung*  A 
woman  is  just  as 
safe,  morally,  on 
the  stage  as  she  is 
in  society.  She  ia 
safe  anywhere  if 
she  has  a  char- 
j^otcr ;  if  she  is 
without  one,  of 
course  she  is  dan- 
gerous to  herself 
and  everyoD© 
else." 

Hemeujber  that, 

young  ladies,  you 

who  aspire  to  tha 

glory  of  an  oj^er- 

atic  stiige — look  to  your  own   nature    for  your 

salvation. 

I  have  carefully  collected  sound  wisdom  from 
representative  types  of  grand-opera  stars. 

Choose  for  yourself  the  ideal  you  would  rench  ! 
For  my  part,  I  tliink  that  Mrs.  Story  summed 
all  the  answer  to  be  given  to  the  question  of  how 
to  become  a  prima  donna  when  she  said:  "A 
prima  donna  must  have  all  the  attributes  of  char- 
acter and  individuality  to  perfect  what  part  of 
Ood  there  is  in  her." 
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A  POT  of  palm,  wliose  slender  letives  were  stirred 
by  the  west  wiinl^a  sky,  blue,  touclietl  wiLli 
sidiiion  tmts — a  flood  of  crimson  glory  in  tlio 
wcst^ — a  broad  bay  window,  and  two  people  look- 
iu(^  out, 

I  ebonW  have  said  one  of  them  looking  out,  tlje 
girl*  ilaj-tley  Chester  was  looking  at  her — at  the 
VoL  XXXIX..  No.  4-27, 


De.mson. 

haughty,  classicul  outlines  of  the  almost  perfect 
fsicc).     Did  he  love  iier,  this  tjueenly  girl  ? 

He  thooglit  lie  did,  passiotmtely,  truly •  She 
on  Jier  part  had  done  her  best  to  win  him,  for  he 
was  handsome  and  Uleuted.  She  was  heartless, 
and  a  skilled  flirt. 

Somebody  told  her  that  Hartley  was  engaged^ 
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but  that  only  added  zest  to  ber  desires.  If  sbe 
could  win  bim  from  tbat  otber  one  so  mncb  tbe 
greater  triiinipb  for  Iior. 

At  first  be  had  talked  to  lior  as  a  friend  about 
tbe  sweet  young  girl  wbo  loved  bim.  lie  was 
bonest  and  manly,  tben  ;  but  bis  fmirkness  and 
bonesty  only  added  fuel  to  the  flame  of  an  unholy 
determination  to  captivate  bim. 

*'  ril  make  this  nnm  forget  her/'  sbe  declared, 
in  tbe  solitude  of  her  room.  So  she  sat  to  iiim 
for  ber  picture — be  was  a  professional  artiat — wid 
deferred  to  bim  with  pretty  humility  on  all  occa- 
sions, and  placed  herself  in  bis  way  whenever  it 
seemed  feasible.  She  knew  bow  to  angle  for 
men — it  bad  been  a  life  study  with  ber — and  she 
played  off  every  grace,  used  every  artifice  that 
her  ingenuity  suggested,  to  gain  bis  lieart  and 
then  break  it. 

At  first  be  seemed  to  understand  ber,  and 
steeled  himself  against  ber  wiles  ;  but  there  came 
a  time  of  danger  when  be  knew  only  too  well  that 
he  was  yielding  to  the  fascination  of  ber  magnetic 
presence — this  siren  with  the  dangerous  eyes. 
And  yet  be  staid. 

To-night  be  was  telling  her  of  bis  love,  and 
sbe  was  triumphant.  She  had  won  bim  from 
that  second  self,  us  be  bad  called  tbat  other  ;  from 
the  pale  Xorthern  beauty  who  bad  tru8te<l  him 
BO  entirely.  She  knew  he  had  not  written  to  her 
for  weeks ;  sbe  knew  be  was  what  she  called 
madly  in  love  witli  herself. 

**  Helen,  you  do  not  answer  nic,**  bo  pleaded, 
as  the  beautiful  (J reek  profile  never  changed,  the 
eyes  never  looked  on  bim.  **  You  must  liave 
seen,  you  must  have  known,  that  I  loved  you.'' 

*'  Yes,  I  have  seen  it,''  sbe  re[)lied,  and  ignor- 
ing the  gaze  and  manner  which  plainly  said,**  You 
have  even  led  me  on  ;  you  have  never  repulsed 
me  ;  you  have  looked  and  acted  love."  '^  I  have 
certainly  enjoyed  your  society,"  she  went  calmly 
on.  **  It  has  been  such  a  pleasant  summer  !  I  am 
sorry,  however,  that  your  feelings  have  carried 
you  so  far.  Y'ou  have  been  very  kind,  and  I  have 
reciprocated  that  kindness  in  my  woman's  way. 
But  I  thought  you  were  engaged  !"  And  she 
looked  round  upon  him  in  ber  placid,  faultless 
way. 

*'I  thank  you.  Miss  Helen,  for  reminding  me 
of  my  duty,"  he  said  ;  and  in  a  blaze  of  wrath 
added,  *'You  have  been  fooling  me,  then  !*' 

"I  have  enjoyed  myself  very  much,"  she  made 
reply,  smiling  sweetly;  ''but  I  never  thought  of 
loving  you." 

His  face  paled  slowly.  It  seemed  as  if  every 
vestige  of  color  faded  from  lips,  brow  and  cheeks  ; 
but  all  he  said  between  clinched  teeth  was, '*  I 
'^1  as  if  I  could  kill  you  I"  and  turned  and  loft 


ber  standing  there  as  be  brushed  past  one  of  tho 
summer  boarders  who  had  just  entered,  and  must 
have  heard  bim,  for  she  looked  at  him  aghast. 

As  Hartley  went  out  of  the  ball  on  to  the  wide 
veninda  tho  postman  handed  bim  a  letter.  Filled 
with  fury  as  bis  mind  was  at  tbat  moment,  the 
lettering  of  the  postmark  only  added  to  the  an- 
guish of  bis  mind.  It  was  ''  Osborne,"  the  name 
of  the  villi^cwere  Isobel  Dane  lived,  the  girl  to 
whom  be  had  plighted  his  troth.  He  put  it  in 
his  pocket,  intending  to  read  it  when  be  came 
bock.  At  present  he  could  think  only  of  one 
thing — ho  had  been  slighted,  insulted,  almost 
mortally  linrt.  He  conld  not  stay  in  the  bouse. 
Down  tho  garden  path  be  moved  swiftly,  past  the 
pale  splendor  of  the  summer  flowers,  to  which 
the  now  fully  risen  moon  gave  a  ghostlike  pallor ; 
out  into  tho  open  road,  on  and  on,  till  ho  came 
to  the  woods,  into  which  he  plunged,  only  keep- 
ing the  tiny  path  by  instinct.  Ho  scarcely 
thought.  All  his  being  was  filled  with  a  hot, 
blind  resentment.  This  woman  with  the  ])erfect 
face  was  a  fiend.  She  deserved  to  suffer.  If  only 
he  knew  how  to  inflict  upon  ber  such  suffering  aa 
she  would  feel  ! 

It  was  past  two  o'clock  when  he  returned  to 
the  house,  in  a  state  of  mental  distress  such  as 
be  bad  never  before  experienced.  As  be  entered 
the  gate  a  strange  foreboding  seized  bim.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  he  heard  stealthy  footsteps. 
A  screech  owl  away  off  in  the  distance  gave  bis 
disinal  cry.  Another,  still  further  away,  an- 
swered it.  The  shadows  were  thick  and  of  fan- 
tastic shapes.  He  hurried  to  the  house  to  escape 
the  chill  of  almost  mortal  fear  tbat  assailed  bim. 
Creeping  stealthily  up  to  his  room,  he  lighted 
the  gas,  and  sat  or  crouched  at  the  table  to 
think.  He  bad  almost  forgotten  tbe  letter  in 
his  pocket,  but  as  he  rose  to  take  off  bis  coat 
it  fell  to  the  floor. 

Picking  it  up,  be  sat  down  again  and  scanned 
tbe  envelope.  Somehow  his  heart  misgave  bim 
that  there  was  bad  news  inside.  The  memory  of 
the  fair,  slight  girl  with  the  face  of  an  angel 
came  before  him — the  sweet,  low  tones  of  her  ex- 
quisitely modulated  voice  sounded  on  tbe  air. 
How  could  be  so  have  forgotten  honor  and  his 
nobler  manhood  as  to  forget  ber  image  even  for 
a  time  ? 

Ah,  but  the  sorceress  that  had  come  between 
them  Avith  her  dangerous  eyes  !  How  she  bad 
lured  him  !    He  could  see  it  all  now. 

**I  have  been  a  fool  I"  he  groaned.  *'  I  have 
thrown  away  the  pure  and  honest  love  of  a  truo 
heart  for  that  poor  miserable  girl." 

He  opened  the  envelope.  It  contained  only  a 
small  square  of  folded  paper,  written  apparently 
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m  red  ink — liis  own  IihtuI writing.  Ile.re&d  only 
tliese  words  :  '*  Until  dofitli  !*' 

"  Yes,*' he  miUtered,  •'  iL  is  my  vow  to  lier,  and 
kIio  ]ius  aent  it  biirk  to  inc.  She  hua  lioaiH]  from 
80 rue  pmting  fool  the  stoiy  of  n»y  folly." 

Then  catne  before  him  the  picture  of  a  soft 
Fnmmer  evening  m  the  piist.  They  sat  together, 
Ifiobel  and  lie.  A  bjisket  }nled  high  with  flowers, 
red  imd  gorgeous  bean  ties,  stood  on  the  table  be- 
sido  them.  Siie,  in  picking  «  rose,  ran  u  tliorn 
into  her  white  finger.  The  blood  dropped  and 
dropped ,  rich,  red,  wurni,  pure* 

'*  How  long  will  yon  love  tne  ?"  she  asked,  seiz- 
ing a  pen  that  wug  near,  *'  Write  it  in  that  red 
fluid.     It  came  from  my  heart/' 

And  he,  seizing  the  pen,  had  written  :  **  Until 
death." 

*'And  now  let  vw  write/^  a  lie  said,  and  after 
folding  tliA  paper  she  gave  it  to  him.  "You 
are  to  keep  that/-  she  a<lded.  **  I  will  keep 
yonrs.  Neither  of  ns  mnat  open  it  iinleaa  one 
doubts  the  other — or^  8ee,  my  finger  has  stop- 
ped bleeding," 

He  had  thought  then,  as  he  looked  at  her.  that 
never  In^d  beauty  seemed  ao  heavenly.  And  yet 
he  had  bo  far  forgotten  her  as  to  worship  at  an 
iinwortliy  shrine.  And  he  had  been  fooled*  He 
saw  it  all  jiow.  Plucilig  tl»e  missive  on  llie  table, 
lie  took  from  a  pocket l)ook  a  sirailar  srpiare  of 
folded  paper  and  opened  it. 

**  Until  deatli— and  after,"  were  the  words  that 
met  bi:i  eyes,  and  underneath  slie  had  written  : 
'*  If  returned,  death,  not  doubt." 

For  a  moURmt  it  seenied  as  if  his  heart  stood 
ftilL 

*'  heath,  not  doubt  !*' 

She  must  be  dead  then^  and  had  directed  that 
tliid  bu  sent  him  in  htw  dying  niuiueut&j.  Over 
his  Boul  rnahed  the  flood  tide  of  memory,  bring- 
ing with  it  the  tenderness  of  the  old  love, 

'•  She  baa  not  heard,  then,  of  my  perfidy.  But 
dead  !  Can  it  be  possible  ?  Oh,  sweet  Isobel,  do 
yon  hear  me  entreating  for  your  forgiveness  ? 
Oh,  my  beloved,  whom  now  I  feel  I  have  never 
ceased,  and  never  shall  cease,  to  love,  hear  me 
swear  that  no  other  woman  shall  ever  come  be- 
tween  thee  arul  mo  !** 

The  night  wore  away*  Not  till  nearly  day- 
break did  he  fling  himself  npon  the  bed,  ex- 
ban  sted^  longing  for  rest,  not  sleep.  Hollow- 
eyed  and  haggard,  he  presented  himself  at  the 
breakfast  table.  Ho  had  sfient  the  early  morn- 
ing in  packing  his  valise,  that  lie  might  start  away 
at  once. 

'*  Have  you  heard  the  terrible  news  ?*'  asked 
his  neighbor  at  breakfast. 

He  had   not   noticed  the  glances  askance,  the 


looks  of  pity,  horror,  fear,  that  were  bestowed 
npon  him. 

"No — what  is  it  ?"  he  aske*!,  aa  lie  prepared  to 
taste  his  coffee. 

**  Miss  Helen  Devero  was  found  dead  in  her 
room,  this  morning,  murdered  !  Were  yon  not 
out  rather  late  ?" 

**  Murdered  I     My  God  I     Yes,  I  wiis  out  Ute." 

'*It'8  horriblo!  hoiTible  !" 

*VAnd  you  snspect " 

"  Yon  V  was  the  stem  answer. 

Another  moment  and  he  was  in  custody — ar- 
rested for  the  murder  of  Helen  Devero. 

*'(rood  (rod  I  I  am  ptinished,"  was  all  he  said, 

''I  give  you  my  word  that  he  was  out  till  after 
one  this  morning/'  some  one  who  stood  near  hiiu 
said  to  the  oflicer* 

^'And  I,"  said  a  lady,  one  of  the  summer 
boarders,  **  heard  him  say  to  her,  last  night,  *I 
feel  as  if  I  conid  kill  you  !*^* 

''Yes,  you  did,  I  said  it  f"  exclaimed  the  sus- 
pected nnin  with  the  calmness  of  desperation. 
*'  Bnt  I  never  saw  her  again.  Whatever  I  felt  at 
that  moment,  my  hands  are  clear  of  ninrder. 
Hut  what*8  the  odds  ?  Life  is  not  wortli  m\wh  to 
mo  n  o  w .     I  a  m  re  a  d  y  f  o  r  an  y  fa  te . " 

It  was  proved  that  Hartley  and  Miss  Devero 
had  c|narreled  ;  that  bo  had  left  the  house  in  high 
anger,  and  had  not  returned  till  after  midnight. 
All  the  circumstances  pointed  to  him  as  the  as- 
sassin. Miss  Devero  had  a  suite  of  rooms  on  tlie 
ground  floor,  in  the  rear  of  the  house.  It  had 
often  been  represented  to  her  as  dangerous,  but 
she  liad  great  fear  of  tire,  and  was  of  a  brave  nat- 
nre,  so  she  hinghed  at  the  idea  of  danger.  The 
window  of  her  room  had  been  forcibly  opened, 
and  none  of  her  jewels  or  njoney  were  missing. 
It  had  evidently  been  a  deed  of  revenge,  cruel  and 
dastardly,  and  there  was  no  pity  felt  for  the  as- 
sassin. 

Hartley  made  his  defense  as  beat  he  con  Id,  bnt 
it  was  of  no  avail  :  and  when,  ttear  the  end  of  the 
flrst  day  of  the  trial,  word  was  brought  into  court 
that  a  dyiiig  man  and  a  anicide — a  man  who  had 
been  one  of  Miss  I>evero*s  victim s^ had  confessed 
tliat  he,  and  not  Hartley,  was  the  mnrderer, 
though  cheers  rose  on  every  side,  he  hardly 
seemed  to  care  that  he  was  free. 

All  his  desire  now  was  to  return  to  Osborne, 
and  to  that  end  he  traveled  ntght  and  day  till  he 
reached  it.  As  he  passed  from  the  main  street 
of  the  village,  and  on  to  the  jiretfcy  rustic  bridge 
where  he  had  often  walked  with  Isobel,  or  stood 
with  her  countins:  the  ripples  in  the  shining 
river,  he  met  old  ITncle  Sam,  the  factotum  of  the 
town,  sexton,  undertaker  and  parcels-delivery 
man. 
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"Well,  uncle,"  he  said,  baring  his  head,  "has 
tlie  funeral  taken  place  yet  ?" 

"  What  funeral  ?"  the  old  man  asked,  with  a 
blank  look. 

"  Miss  Isobel  Dane's, '*  said  Hartley,  in  a  pained, 
low  voice. 

"  Funeral !  Why,  man  alive,  she  aiir  t  dead  I** 
was  the  response. 

Hartley  staggered  and  leaned  back  on  the  rail- 
ing of  the  bridge. 

The  hat  in  his  hand  fell  to  the  ground,  and 
the  old  sexton  picked  it  up. 

'*  There's  been  a  heap  o'  sickness,"  he  wc»nt  on, 
"  and  Miss  Isobel  was  took  with  typhoid  ;  lay  by 
for  a  matter  more  than  six  weeks.  Once  they 
thought  she'd  died  for  sarten,  but  she  come  to, 
and  she's  a  pretty  lively  corpse  now.  Had  a 
mighty  near  call,  though,  I  kin  tell  you." 

Hartley  by  this  time  had  recovered  his  self-pos- 
session, but  ho  was  so  deathly  pale,  and  his  hands 
trembled  so,  that  tlie  old  man  offered  him  his 
arm  as  far  as  the  hotel. 

"No,  thanks," said,  or  rather  gasped,  Hartley. 
**  I  was  misinformed,  and  the  shock  of  finding 
her  alive  overcame  me.  I  can  get  on  very  well 
by  myself." 

Bewildered  by  this  sudden  joy,  he  found  his 
way  to  the  pretty  cottage  where  the  Danes  lived. 
It  had  never  looked  so  peaceful  and  beautiful  as 
now,  standing  half  in  sunshine,  half  in  shadow, 
under  the  chestnut  trees  that  bordered  the  road. 


How  sweet  the  flowers  were  !  And  the  trim  little 
hedges  of  the  small  garden,  and  the  thick  vines 
covering  walls  and  casements,  seemed  to  welcome 
him. 

And  she,  exquisite  as  a  lily,  sitting  as  in  a  chair 
of  state,  all  clothed  in  white,  so  frail  in  the  beauty 
of  convalescence,  so  glad  to  see  him  !  Surely 
there  had  never  come  doubt  of  him  in  her  mind ! 

"  Yon  did  got  my  letter,  then  ?"  she  said,  after 
the  first  happy,  lingering  kiss — "my  letter  ex- 
plaining everything  and  asking  you  to  come." 

He  smiled.  He  had  received  no  letter,  but  al- 
lowed her  to  think  he  had — till  the  lime  came 
for  explanations,  he  said  to  himself. 

And  the  little  message — mamma  sent  it  by  my 
instructions.  You  know  they  thought  me  quite 
gone  once.  I  was  so  sorry  when  I  had  recovered 
enough  to  realize  what  mischief  might  be  done, 
and  to  think  how  you  would  suffer,  you  pooi 
boy !  So  ns  soon  as  I  could  hold  a  pen  I  wrote 
you.     Did  you  suffer  ?" 

"Yes,  dear,  I  did,"  he  answered,  softly,  drop- 
ping on  one  knee  beside  her;  "but  I  find  you 
getting  well — that  repays  me  for  all." 

"  Did  you  suffer  ?"  The  words  echoed  through 
his  brain.  Great  Heaven  !  what  had  he  not  suf- 
fered ?  More  than  ho  should  ever  dare  to  tell 
her. 

But  it  was  all  over,  thank  God  !  a  nightmare  of 
the  past.  And  ah,  the  heaven  of  happiness  that 
awaited  him  now  ! 


THE    RAIN. 

13 V  L.  Wardlaw  Miles. 


The  rain  came  np  at  eventide 

And  kissed  the  light  away, 
Soft  rnin  and  fresh,  like  hopes  that  glide 

Athwart  the  heart,  nor  stay 
To  lose  their  promises— so  died 

The  light  in  rain  to-day. 


My  heart  grew  sick  with  eventide, 
"When  all  the  world  was  gray ; 

For  long  since  all  my  tears  had  dried- 
Bat  what  are  words  to  say 

How  tears  are  unto  me  denied, 
And  granted  to  the  day! 
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Ifv    rtu:  IIuN.  Thomas  L.  James, 

Ax  Eisteililfotl  (pro iioini coil  as  if  it,  were  spelled  totor,  Asser  Menevensis*  a  luouk  of   St,  IhiviLl. 

flt/V/'Mro^/r)  is  to  llie  TKitive  Welshman  wlint  the  Accortlitig  Lo  the  ancient  laws  of  Wales  tliere  wei'e 

Saciigojfest   ia   lo  the  (ieniuui  :   more  than  any  throe  kinds  of  Eisteddfoduu  :  the  Rnyal,  which 

other  cnstom  it  is  reprcscutativo  of  his  country  enncted   the  laws  ;    of  Jnstice,   wliero    criminals 

ami  nronsoa  his  natiomil  pride.    The  literal  menu-  were  tried   and   where  legal   questions   were   dc- 


ing  tif  tho  wonl  is  a  session,  or  sitting.  Various 
accounts  aro  given  of  the  origin  of  this  festival. 
Somo  Wolsli  echolar-g  nhnini  that  it  dates  bade  to 
centuries  before  tho  Christian  era,  and  that  it 
grew  out  of  the  cnstom  of  deciding  public  fjues- 


cided  ;  and  Hardic,  according  to  tho  privilege  and 
costoiu  of  the  bards. 

Bardism  was  an  institution  among  all  the  old 
nations.  The  Greeks  and  Horn  an  a  had  their 
poets  and  troubadours,  and   the  Scatds,  or  *'poI- 


lions  by  wlntt  was  called  **rliaith  gwlad  *'  (coitu-  ialiers  of  language,''  were  introduced  into  Europe 

try's  voice).    Others  say  it  originated  in  the  fourth  by  the  Scandinavians.     The  Scalds  were  highly 

ctMitnry.nhotit  which  time  the  laws  of  Wales  were  esteemed    by  all    countries  for  their   abilities  as 

n*nHHlcled  and  coditled  an<l   tlie  motto  *' Y  <J\vir  poets  and  musicians,  and  exercised  a  beneficial 

yn  Erhyny  Byd  "  (Tho  Truth  against  the  World)  inlluenco  on  tho  bards  of  otlier  countries.     The 

was  adopted.     Welshmen  believe  that  the  festival  Britjsli  bards  wore  originally  a  constttntional  ap- 

Iras  been  celebrated  more  or  less  regularly  since  pondage  of  the  Drntdical  hierarchy,  and  upon  the 

the  time  of  King  Alfred,  when  oiio  of  tlio  meet-  decline  of  Drnidism  became  the  poetic  historians 

ings  was  said  lo  liavc  been  presided  over  by  bis  of   tho   country,    preserving   the  genealogies   of 
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AKCIEKT  PLAN,  SROWIKO  THE  POSITIOIT  AND  OKDBR  OF 
TBB  BAR06  AT  TRB  CABKWT8  BIBTEDDFOD,  1569. 

families,  singing  the  praises  of  military  heroes 
and  recording  the  most  remarkable  events  of  their 
age. 

In  the  very  early  days  it  was  the  custom  for  the 
Welsh  bards  to  travel  around  the  country  and 
visit  the  liouseholds  of  the  different  Welsh  princes. 
There  were  so  many  bards  who  found  it  conve- 
nient and  pleasant  to  travel  about  in  this  way 
that  it  was  finally  found  necessary  to  establish  a 
trial  where  their  merits  could  be  tested  and  their 
professional  standing  determined.  This  was  the 
origin  of  the  Bardic  Eisteddfod,  which  has  been 
handed  down  to  us  with  but  few  changes  to  this 
day.  At  their  ancient  trials  a  bard  obtained  his 
diploma,  so  to  speak.  His  standing  having  been 
established,  he  was  welcome  at  any  home  he  might 
visit.  The  bards  were  classified.  First,  there  were 
the  bards  of  princes  and  nobles  ;  second,  bards 
for  families  of  the  middle  rank  of  life  ;  and  third, 
bards  for  the  lower  class.  These,  again,  were 
subdivided  into  composers,  instructors  in  the 
bardic  art,  and  lieralds. 

A  meeting  of  bards  alone  was  called  a  (i«>rsedd, 
which  literally  means  a  high  city,  thence  a  tribu- 
nal. The  way  it  was  managed  is  somewhat  sug- 
gestive of  our  modern  court  proceedings-  The 
meeting  was  really  a  convention  of  bards.  If 
judgment  was  passed  on  any  question  the  subject 
was  submitted  to  the  following  convention,  which 
was  called  Gorsedd  Ilawl,  a  Gorse<id  of  Claim, 
""f  that  coQTentioQ  decided  favorably  the  question 


was  then  submitted  to  a  third  convention,  called 
Gorsedd  Cyvallwy,  a  Gorsedd  of  Kfticiency.  If 
they  affirmed  the  former  judgment  the  measure 
was  received.  Before  a  song  or  anything  else 
could  be  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  the  British 
bards  it  had  to  be  passed  upon  in  this  way. 

Originally  the  Eisteddfod  was  for  the  purpose 
of  encouraging  bardic  lore ;  but  after  a  time 
nearly  every  kind  of  art  and  industry  received 
encouragement,  and  prizes  were  awarded  for  pro- 
ficiency. The  first  meeting  of  this  kind  of  which 
we  have  au  authentic  account  was  held  in  the  sixth 
centnry  under  the  aaspices  of  a  prince  of  North 
Wales  named  Maelgwn  Owynedd,  who  seems  to 
have  been  something  of  a  practical  joker.  He 
wanted  to  show  the  superiority  of  vocal  orer  in- 
strumental music.  It  is  said  he  offered  a  reward 
to  those  bards  who  would  swim  across  the  River 
Conway,  on  the  banks  of  which  the  meeting  took 
place.  A  number  of  competitors  entered  into  the 
contest,  among  them  several  harpers,  who,  when 
they  had  gone  through  the  performance  and 
landed  on  the  opposite  side,  found  that  their 
harps  were  so  wet  they  could  not  play.  The  in- 
strumental portion  of  the  company  being  thor- 
oughly soaked  in  water  and  unable  to  perform, 
the  vocalists  found  no  difficulty  in  winning  the 
prize. 

For  a  long  time  the  festivals  were  held  trien- 
nially.  A  prince  would  invite  a  number  of  the 
best  bards,  harpers  and  minstrels  he  could  find, 
offer  them  valuable  prizes  for  their  services,  and 
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the  festivaljn  point  of  ilisplay  antl  magniGcence, 
would  resemble  one  of  the  feasts  of  King  Arthur. 
After  the  conqnest  of  Wiiles  bj  Edward  L  in 
Vl%%  tlie  Eisteddfod  was  litdd  niider  the  direction 
of  eonnnissi oners  appointed  by  the  King.  It  was 
tho  dnty  of  these  commissioners  to  see  that  uo 
songs  were  sung  which  would  arouse  the  patriotic 
feelings  of  the  conquered  people.  The  last  meet- 
ing hehi  under  royal  corannesion  was  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  at  Caerwys,  15G0. 


The  year  before  this  Queen  Elizabeth,  by  a 
commission,  issued  what  might  be  termed  a  cer- 
tificate of  minstrelsy  to  one  Simwut  Vycban,  tlie 
com  mission  being  com  mantled  to  reorganize  the 
order  of  bards  in  North  Wales  :  ''Knowtdl  ^fen 
by  these  Presents  that  there  is  a  Congress  of 
Bards  and  Musicians  to  be  held  in  the  Town  nf 
(*aerwys,  in  the  County  of  Flint,  on  the  twenty- 
sixth  day  of  May,  in  tlie  tenth  Year  of  tlie  Reign 
of   Her   Majesty  Queen  Elizaheth,   before  EUia 
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Price,  Esqnire,  Doctor  of  tlic  Civil  Law,  mid  one  slicatlictl   agiiirist  tliem  ;    ami   jmlgment   will  be 

of  her  Majesty's  Council  in  the  Miirchcs  of  \V:iles,  prononneed  npon  all  works  of  gening  subinittetl 

iuid  lieforo  Willisini  Mostyiu  Peres  Mostyn,  Owen  for  jidjiKlication,  in  tlie  face  of  the  snn,  Llie  ojo 

Jolinjip.  llywel  \'iiuglian,  Jolui  William  np  John,  of  light.     Tlio  Truth  against  the  World." 
John  Lewis  Owen,  Morris  G ri (lit h,  Sergeant  Hob-        A  tniDipct  blast  antionnces  that  the  proceed- 

ort  Palosdon,  Evan  Lloyd  and  WiHiani  (Jlyn,  Es-  ings  are  opened.     Tlie  leading  bard,  or  arohl)ard, 

quires.     And  that  we,  the  smd  coniniissionor^,  by  standing  on  the  logan  stone,  then  delivers    tho 

virtue  of  the  said  coninjission  being  Ihn-  Majisty's  following  prayer  : 


Council,  do  give  and  grant  to  Siniwnt  Vynlian, 
liard,  the  degree  of  Pencordd  ;  and  do  order  that 
Persona  receive  and  liospitnl)]y  entertain  him  in 
all  Places  fit  for  him  to  go  and  come  to  receive 
his  Perquisites  according  to  the  Princely  Statntes 
in  that  ease  maile  atid  provided.  Given  under 
aiir  Hands,  in  the  Year  15GS/* 

At  the  bardie  assemblage  near  Denbigli  Castle, 
in  the  Vale  of  Clywd,  Xorth  Wales,  held  in  1828. 
Sir  E.  Mogtyn,  a  descendant  of  Sir  Piers,  named 
in  tlie  precept   of  ElizjibeUi, 
was  present. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  last 
Eisteddfod  held  under  royal 
commission  a  large  number  of 
degrees  were  conferred.  Ac< 
cording  to  the  ancient  cus- 
tom, a  silver  liaip  was  given 
to  tbe  most  competent  ninai- 
cian,  and  a  silver  chair  to  tho 
chief  bard. 

Several  important  meetings 
were  held  in  Wale^^  during  the 
sixteentii  and  seventeentli 
centuries,  after  which  there 
was  no  general  festival  until 
the  year  ISIO.  This  was  lield 
at  Carmarthen,  under  distin- 
guished patrortage^  and  laslcd 
three  days.  Since  thut  time 
the  celebrationa  have  been  lield  regularly  every 
year. 

At  ail  Eisteddfod  in  Whales  tlie  public  proceedings 
begin  each  day  at  noon.  A  procession  is  formed 
in  the  central  part  of  the  town  or  village,  where  a 
circle  of  twelve  stones  has  been  made,  vvliich  rep- 
resent the  signs  of  tbe  zodiac.  'J'ho  stones  are 
more  or  less  imposing  in  &he,  and  are  placed  at 
an  equal  distance  arouml  what  ia  called  the  logan 
8  tone. 

From  the  centre  of  this  circle  tho  master  of  the 
ceremonies  mahes  the  following  proclamation  in 
Wekh  and  English  r  "Tho  Truth  against  the 
World.  In  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  ninoty-tljree,  the  sun  approaching  the  ati- 
tumnal  eqninox,  at  tho  hour  of  noon,  on  the  4th 
day  of  August,  after  dne  prochimation,  this  Gor- 
^edd  is  opened  at  Rnthin,  with  invitatioTi  to  all 
no  may  assemble  Iiere,  where  no  weapon  is  ua- 


OrMut*  O  God,  Thy  prutection ; 
And  in  prottctit)n,  atrength  ; 
Anil  in  fiiTL^nglh,  unrTerutaurHng ; 
Anil  in  nudrTRtiuding,  knowledge; 
Ad  J  iu  kuowltjtlge,  knowledge  of  tbe  jiist ; 
And  in  linowledge  of  the  just,  the  love  of  it ; 
And  in  tbiit  lovt',  the  love  of  all  exialenceji; 
And  iu  the  love  of  nil  existvuces,  tho  lovo  of  Gfi 
Go  J  and  all  goodnesB.** 


HEV.  flOWLAND   WILLIAMS,  OF  LLAIT 

OOI.LEN — CniKF    BAKU   OF   THE 

WOULD'S  FAia   ETBTKOUFOD. 


In  an  Eisteddfod  conducted  after  the  most  an- 
cient and  orthodox  fashion, 
after  this  opening  pniyer  by 
tbe  chief  bard,  he  unsheathes 
his  sword  and  exclaims,  **  Tho 
Truth  against  the  World. '^ 
After  a  short  pause  he  asks, 
•  Is  there  i)eace  ?''  Tho 
members  standing  within  tho 
circle  seize  the  sword  and 
respond,  *' Peace/'  the  ques- 
tion and  answer  being  re- 
peated three  times.  Then 
tlie  chief  bard  opens  the  pro- 
ceedings with  the  usual  an- 
nouncement:  '*Jn  the  face 
of  the  stin,  the  eye  of  light, 
I  declare  t  h  c  Eistoddfod 
opened." 

Sou  they  3     description     of 
one  of  these  meetings,  as  they 

were  conducted  in  the  early  days  of  AV^elsh  history. 

will  ocfur  to  the  reader  : 

— **  Thore  in  the  eye 
Of  light,  nnd  in  the  faco  of  diiy.  the  rites 
liegau.     Ujmu  the  stone  of  covenant 
The  Hhe-Milhed  Rword  vran  laid  ;  the  master  then 
Ituised  up  hia  voice,  nud  cried,  '  Let  them  who  seek 
The  hiijh  tlegrep  imd  siiered  privllego 
Of  IsArdlc  ecienoe  And  of  rimbrir  lore 
Jlere  t»  the  hartls  of  Britiiiu  umko  their  cLiiiu  1* 
Thti8  having  B:iid,  the  iimHtt^r  niude  the  youths 
Approach  the  place  of  p»»uce,  ami  iiK-rit  there 
The  hnrd'H  most  hnnomhle  UQme,     At  thnt 
Heirs  and  traneiuiltera  of  the  ancient  light. 
The  youths  iidvmieod  ;  tliey  heard  llie  rimbrio  lore, 
From  earliest  days  preserved:  they  struck  their  hfirps, 
And  eaeh  in  due  auece^on  ruised  the  aong." 

In  modern  days  tbe  vast  audience,  wliicli  at 
fiomo  meetings  numbers  nearly  twenty  thousand 
persona,  after  the  opening  ceremony,  adjourns  to 
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HON,   ir*  W     EUWARDS.  8CR\NT0>\  PA. 

tlio  pavilion.  The  presidont 
of  tlio  (lay  (tliero  h  i\  iiewpiesi- 
deiit  for  eacli  day's  proceed- 
ings) is  escorted  to  this  build- 
ing, wliJcU  will  accommodate 
about  four  tl  ion  sand  i>ersoii3, 
Jfiich  of  the  time  each  day  is 
oticnpied  in  the  pregentation 
of  prizes  for  literary  prodnc- 
tions  which  havo  been  con- 
sidered by  the  judges  before 
the  Tneeting  takes  place.  Lct- 
tera  arc  road,  often  from  jicr- 
eons  well  known  in  the  literary 
or  scientific  world,  who  name 
tho  prize  winners  in  the  dif- 
ferent literary  competitions. 
Sotnetinies  medals  are  given, 
bnt    more     often    a    sum    of 


REV.  T,  C.  EDWARDS.  KLNGSTON,  I'A. 


money  varying  from  ^5  to 

During  the  past  five  or 
six  years  prizes  in  tlio  liter- 
ary class  luive  been  given 
as  follows  :  •*  The  Compara- 
tive Merita  of  the  Remains 
of  Ancient  Literatnre  in 
the  Welsh,  Irisli  and  Gaelic 
JJivisions  of  tho  Celtic  Laii- 
gnages/' prize,  £87;  *'T1jc 
I  Ti  fine  nee  of  Welsh  Tradi- 
tions npon  the  Literature  of 
Europe*"  03  gnineaa  ;  "  Tho 
I  ndn  atrial  San  ices  of  Wales 
and  the  Best  Cleans  of  De- 
veloping T  h  0  m  ,"  £50; 
**The    Woolen    Mannfact. 


nON.   TUOMAB    I..   .lAMKt?,  MiW    YOHK. 

11  res  of  Sonth  Wales,"  £75. 
The  mnsical  competitions 
(a  very  irn  port  ant  fcatorc  of 
tho  festival)  are  adjudicat- 
ed on  the  spot.  Sometimes 
a  song  will  have  to  bo  enng 
by  a  dozen  competitors  in 
snccession,  and  then  a  sec- 
4tnd  time  by  two  or  tljreo 
of  them,  in  order  to  give 
tlio  judges  an  opportnnity 
to  arrive  at  a  correct  de- 
cision. Singing  in  Wcl^h 
extemporaneonsly  to  the 
inn  sic  of  the  harp  Is  one  of 
the  most  diflRcnIt  perform- 
ances, because  tlie  player  of 
the   !iarp   is   at  liberty   to 


:\\  I  iir;i>.  jivans,  mii\v\»  ki:i  ,  wis 

change  the  tune  with  on  fc  no- 
tice, a  proceeding  which  would 
certainly  bo  emljarraesing  to 
anyone  bnt  a  native  Welsh tn an 
accnetomed  to  take  part  in 
til  eh  contests. 

Choral  singing  h  especiiilly 
enjoyed  by  tho  audience.  Jn 
fact,  singing  is  very  popnhir 
with  Welshmen  both  heie  mid 
abroad.  Some  one  once  calkd 
Wales  "a  sea  of  song.**  \\\ 
these  contests  the  innsicianf*, 
both  vocal  and  instrumental, 
are  selected  beforehand  nfter 
tliey  have  been  heaid  by  tho 
jtidtTos  in  private,  nnd  only 
x]w  competent  perftnrners  are 
allowed  to  appear  in  pnhHc. 


DR.  W.  G.  OWEN, 


rTK  CASTTE.  T.A. 
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Eiich  of  tlio  three  Jay<  of  the  festival  ia  occu- 
pied by  the  publicjition  of  awards,  the  presentn- 
tion  of  prixeB,  by  musical  competitioug  and  ora^ 
tions — the  latter  being  gi?eQ  in  either  the  Wekli 
or  English  tongoe. 

The  principal  honor  connected  with  the  festi- 
val, And  the  one  most  coveted  by  the  contestants. 


win  thfd  pnV.c,  If  he  does  win  it  he  is  looked 
upon  as  a  man  of  exceptional  ability.  He  is  es- 
corted to  the  platform  amidst  the  cheers  of  the 
vast  audience  and  the  stirring  strains  of  the  band 
of  music.  He  is  then  formally  declared  to  be 
one  of  the  bards  of  the  isle  of  Britain.  This 
ceremony  is  4|iiite  imposing,  and  is  celebrated  on 


MR.  0L4DST0NB  IN  WA  U:i 


is  what  ia  called  "chairing  the  biiid."  A  pri2e 
is  offered  for  an  ode  of  2,500  lines.  This  nuist  be 
written  in  the  Welsh  language,  an«l  according  to 
certain  rules  of  fX>U8truction  which  arc  vi»ry  dif- 
fictilt  to  follow.  Only  a  writer  who  has  not  only 
the  poetical  gift  well  developed,  but  a  tliorough 
'-now lodge   of  the  Welsh  language,  can   liopo  to 


the  last  day  of  the  festival,  which  is  called  "  Chair 
Day,"  Some  contestants  receive  degrees  as  chief 
bards  of  vocal  singing ;  others  as  primary,  second- 
ary  or  probationary  students  ;  and  some  as  bards, 
students,  and  teachers  of  instrumental  singing 
upon  the  Inirp.  'J'liere  tire  fonr  degrees  in  the 
poetical  and  five  in  the  musical  faculty. 
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A  gemiine  Wekh  Eidteildfod  must  be  [iiiiioiiiiced 
by  some  titled  bard  one  year  and  a  day  before  tbe 
exercises  aro  ta  take  place.  The  feativul  may  last 
three  or  four  djiys.  A  natiatml  ineetitig  lastd  four 
days ;  feiieie  are  two  eeasioiis  daily  and  a  concert 
ill  the  evening.  The  festival  may  be  held  any 
time  dining  the  year.  Welah  uewepapere,  both 
iibroad  and  in  thia  country,  are  continnally  mak- 
ing annoiinctMiK'nts  of  anch  meetings. 


Mnie.  I'atti  attended  one  of  these  festivals,  held  at 
Caorwys*  Mufli  to  the  snrprise  and  pleasure  of 
the  managcra  she  told  them  she  would  sing  n 
song,  au  offer  wliieh  was,  of  course,  gladly  ac- 
cepted. At  Jier  request  the  conductor  of  the  or* 
chestra  struek  up  iXm  Welah  national  air,  "'Land 
of  My  Futhers,"  which,  to  the  astonishment  of 
everybody  present,  she  sang  in  tbe  Welsh  tongue. 
Her   singing   of  itself  was   an    inspiration  ;    but 
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The  national  meetings  in  Wales  are  always  at- 
tended  by  a  contingent  of  persons  distinguished 
in  the  various  walks  of  life.  The  Duke  of  Clar- 
ence,  afterward  William  IV.,QneenVictoria,  Olad- 
stoue,  Patti,  Triuce  Jerome  Bonaparte,  Matthew 
Arnold,  Henri  Martin,  Carmen  Sylva,  the  Queen 
of  liou mania.  Prince  Henry  of  Battenberg,  and 
Comte  de  la  Villemarque,  the  most  famous  of 
Breton  savants^  have  been  present  at  the  festival 
dnring   recent  years.     Two  or   three  years  ago 


when  the  multitude  heard  her  render  their  na- 
tional anthem  in  the  language  of  their  fathers 
the  enthnaitfcsni  was  indescribable.  The  vast 
audience  joined  heartily  in  the  refrain  ;  but  tlic 
voice  of  the  famous  prima  donna  could  be  heard 
lond  and  clear  above  them  all. 

The  number  of  competitors  at  different  festivala 
in  Wales  two  years  ago  was  as  follows:  For 
solos — harp,  3  ;  violin,  51  ;  piano,  52  ;  contralto, 
X^6 ;  baritftuo,  G ;  soprano  and  tenor  duets,   12 ; 
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bniss  bands,  6  ;  orcliestral  biimls,  2  ;  eagays,  3,  7 
and  10;  tninslations  from  th'eek  to  Welsh,  12  i 
gnuid  choral  contests,  5,  G  and  8, 

The  first  Kisteddfod  held  in  the  United  States 
was  ill  Scraiiton,  Penii,,  abont  the  year  1852. 
There  has  always  been  a  largo  Welsh  popnlatioii 
in  that  State  on  aoconnt  of  the  tin,  copper  and 
coal  m'mes  in  which  Welshmen,  wlio  are  very 
efficient  in  theso  ind'istries,  are  em]>]oye(h  It  h 
said  that   there  ia  scareelv  a  coal   mi  no  in   this 


tho  eminent  jonrnalist,  I  am  indebted  for  man 
facts  contained  in  this  article) — who  is  connecfc 
with  i'  Dnfch,  the  hi^ading  ^Velsh  newspaper  in  th 
Untted  States,  tlie  Utjca  Kistctldfod  has,  from  tho 
beginning,  been  the  most  successfnl  of  all  those 
lield  in  tlio  United  States,  exeeptiuf^,  of  coarse^' 
the  great  meeting  at  Oliieago  dnring  the  World's 
Fair,  and  perhaps  tlroso  of  Scran  ton  and  Wilkes- 
bar  re,     IMic  Eisteddfod  was  first  held  in  Ktica  in 
1S55,  and  was  organized  by  the  I\evs.  U.  L.  Her- 


IN   THE  LANO  OP  THE   EfSTEDDFOO— A   WEr.SIl    WO.\f\N    IN    JHATIVf-:   rdSrirMK. 


conntry  wln^h  hm  not  for  its  enperintcndont  a 
native  of  Wales,  Many  of  the  loaditig  iron  maiui- 
facturers  in  Pittabnrgh  arc  Welshmen,  and  thou- 
«and9  of  the  humbler  class  dig  ont  the  *'dnsky 
diamomis*'  from  tlto  coal  minus.  It  is  rpiito  nat- 
ural, therefore,  that  the  first  Eisteddfod  shonld 
have  been  held  in  Pennsylvania,  where  it  has  al- 
ways been  a  popular  institution. 

According  to  Mr.  Benj.  F.  Lewis— (to  whom, 
with  rrof»  W.  W.  Daviea  and  George  J.  Manson, 


hert,  L.  D,  Howolls,  and  Messrs.  L  0.  Pritcliard, 
J.  W*  Jones,  I).  C*  Davies  and  Henry  Lewi 
prominent  Welshmen  in  that  section  of  tlio  Stato. 
In  those  early  days  the  prizes  given  in  tlie  com- 
petitions  were  very  small,  the  highest  prize  being 
#15,  and  the  total  amount  distributed  not  bein 
more  than  *75.  Tho  Eisteddfod  of  1858  w 
particularly  successfnl,  from  twelve  to  fiftee 
hundred  persons  being  present,  At  the  meeting 
of  IS^'if  which  was  also  largely  attended,  the  late 
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ei- Governor  Horatio  Seymour  waa  one  of  tlie 
onitora.  A  few -years  later  Hon,  Ellis  H.  Roberts 
took  a  prominent  p:irt  in  tlie  proceed iiiga,  in 
1871  delivering  ii  Welsh  aJdress  which  wns  re- 
ceived with  great  ontliiisiasm,  'riieanioiiut  given 
in  prizes  Imd  iiicreased,  one  competitor  being 
awarded  1200  for  the  best  history  of  the  '*  Origin 
and  Dispersion  of  tlie  Hnnian  R:ice/'  At  an  Eis- 
teddfod held  in  Pittfibnrgh  a  few  years  since  the 
chief  prize  in  choral  mnslc  was  ♦  1,000,  and  the 
eecond  |i30a 

The  Rev,  D,  Parker  Morgan,  D.D,,  the  Rector 
of  the  **Chnrch  of  the  Heavenly  Rest/'  Now 
York,  one  of  the  foremost  of  our  pulpit  orators, 
is  probably  the  most  scholarly  Welshman  in  the 
United  States.  He  has  given  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  attention  to  the  Eisteddfod  ;  and  a  gathering 
of  tbat  kind  is  bardly  complete  withont  his  pres- 
ence. 

The  festivals  are  held  at  any  time  dnring 
the  year,  though  generally  occurring  during  the 
summer  and  early  fall  j  the  national  festival  is 
held  in  the  latter  part  of  August.  Festivals  are 
annually  held  in  Utica  and  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y,  ; 
8cranton,  Wilkesbarre  and  Pittsburglu  Penn.  ; 
Youngstown,  Cleveland,  Colnmbne,  Cincinnati, 
0,;  and  various  towns  in  Tennessee^  Illinois  and 
Colorado.  At  these  meetings,  especially  in  Penn- 
sylvania, the  large  choruses  are  composed  of 
workingmen  and  their  wives,  who  have  learned 
to  sing  in  Sunday  school  and  church,  and  who 
faithfully  practice  for  the  meeting  months  before 
it  begins. 

The  international  meeting  held  at  Chicago  in 
September,  1893,  during  the  WorkPs  Fair,  was 
the  largest  ever  held  in  this  country*  There  were 
two   choirs  from   Wales  ;    the    chief  bard   came 


from  that  country,  and  the  literary  and  musical 
contests  were  of  a  very  interesting  character.  One 
of  the  latter  contests  was  for  a  choir  of  mixed 
voices — between  230  and  300.  The  first  prize 
was  $5,000  ;  the  second,  11,000— a  gold  medal 
also  being  given  to  the  successful  competitors. 
There  was  a  contest  between  a  male  chorne  of 
50  or  60  voices,  the  first  prize  being  ^1,000  ;  the 
second,  ^500  j  and  other  prizes  of  the  same  value 
for  ladies  in  a  chorus  of  40  or  50* 

The  bardic  oak  chair  used  at  ibis  famous  Eia- 
toddfod  was  designed  by  Mr.  Isaac  Davjes,  of  Chi- 
cago»  It  was  made  of  ouk  because  in  the  ancient 
Druidic  worship,  of  which  the  Eisteddfod  is  a 
reliCj  the  Druids  were  in  the  habit  of  worshiping 
under  the  oak  tree.  This  tree,  which  has  always 
been  a  shelter  for  man  in  a  storm  or  has  served 
as  a  protection  from  the  fierce  rays  of  the  burn- 
ing sun,  was  looked  upon  by  them  as  a  holy  tree. 
It  will  be  noticed  from  the  illustration  of  this 
chair  that  its  design  is  highly  symbolical.  The 
acorns  on  the  front  feet  signify  knowledge;  the 
heads  of  the  red  dragon  on  the  arms  were  embla- 
zoned on  the  banner  of  the  ancient  Britons  and 
suggest  terror.  On  the  back  is  **  Y  (iwir  yn  Erhyn 
y  Eyd  ''  (The  Truth  against  the  World),  the  motto 
of  the  ancient  Welsh   bards.     Above   it   is   the 
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*'iAored  %\%t\**  which,  acconling  to  some  Mithori- 
tiof,  lyrnlKilizoi  tlio  rays  of  <lif  ino  light,  while  ac- 
c/>rdiii^  Ut  oth«r<(  it  reprcMentii  threo  letters  of  the 
olil  bftrdic  alpliiiliet  (iUteXhraw  y  Ik'irdd)  which 
farm  the  Mn^^rrfd  name  of  (rod.  Aiiove  thin  sign 
J4  A  erowii  containing  three  fi^atlierH. 

In  the  early  di&VH,  wli«*ii  tii«  WcIkIi  claimed  they 
fihonld  Im)  governed  Uy  on<;  of  tlicir  own  ]H'inrx^8, 
King  Edward  I.,  n-*  ow.  of  my  countrymen 
qnaintly  iiayH,  "  pliiyod  a  Ynuki^a  trick  on  them.*' 
lie  {iromiscrd  to  give  IIh;  Wdsli  people  a  prinoc 
who  wonld  ho  born  union^  tiicm  and  not  know  a 
word  of  KnglJHh.  He  kept  the  pmrnisc  by  bo- 
Ntowing  the  principiility  on  liirt  infant  Hon,  Kd- 
ward,  horn  at  (yiiermirvon  (.'astle.  The  little 
prince  wan  i>re8ented  by  his  father  to  the  WeUh 
chieftains  as  their  fntnre  sovereign,  the  Kin^ 
holding  u])  the  royal  infant  and  saying,  in  the 
Welsh  language,  "  Ecli  dyn,"  literally  in  Knglish 
"This  in  your  man."  hut  signifying  **Tlii8  is 
your  countryman  and  Kinjr."  Edward  III.,  his 
son,  was  never  J*rinco  r)f  Wales  ;  but  in  1343  he 
invested  his  son,  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  with 
the  principality,  and  from  that  time  the  title 
Prince  of  Wales  has  been  borne  by  the  cldost  son 
of  the  reigning  King.  Tln^  distingni.sbing  badge 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  a  ]»]nme  of  three  white 
ostricli  feathers,  encircled  by  an  ancient  coronet, 
and  accompanied  by  tlie  motto  *' Icli  .lien*' (I 
serve).  There  are  several  accounts  as  to  the  ori- 
gin of  this  device.  One  tradition  is  that  the 
Dlack  Prince,  having  slain  John  of  Luxemburg, 
King  of  Bohemia,  in  the  battle  of  Creasy,  in  134C, 
took  his  plume.  The  motto  has  been  supposed 
to  allude  to  the  fact  that  the  King  of  Bohemia 
served,  or  was  8ti|>endiary  to,  the  French  King  in 
his  wars.  Another  authority  states  that  the  crest 
is  a  rebus  of  Queen  Philippa's  hereditary  title, 
vis..  Countess  of  Ostre-vaiit  (ostrich  feather). 
Another  antiquarian  traces  the  feathery  device  to 


a  time  prior  to  the  division  of  Wales  into  princi- 
palities. Some  claim  that  the  three  feathers  were 
gi%'en  by  King  Edward  I.  simply  as  an  emblem 
of  i»eace  between  the  Welsh  and  English. 

The  harp  on  one  side  of  the  chair  rejiresents 
music  and  the  One  arts,  while  surmounting  all  is 
the  ATuerican  eagle,  suggesting  the  Welshman's 
a<] opted  country. 

In  Wales,  since  the  early  days,  each  bardic 
chair  has  had  its  motto.  At  the  present  time 
there  are  four  chairs  in  Wales,  viz.,  the  Royal  Chair 
of  Ponys.  whose  motto  is  "A  laddo  a  leddir" 
(He  th::t  r'layeth  shall  be  slain)  ;  that  of  Gwent 
and  (ilanmorgan,  whose  motto  is  '^Duw  a  phob 
daioni ''  (Tied  and  all  goodness)  ;  that  of  Dyfed, 
whose  motto  is  **Calon  wrth  galon ''  (Heart  with 
heart)  ;  and  that  of  Gwynedd,  or  Xorth  Wales, 
whose  motto  is  **  lesu  n'ad  gamwaith  *'  (Jesus  for- 
bid injustice). 

The  liencfits  of  the  Eisteddfod  to  the  Welsh- 
men in  this  country  and  in  Wales  have  been 
great.  These  constantly  recurring  festivals  have 
served  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  patriotism  and 
love  of  mother  country.  Most  important  of  all, 
tiiey  have  led  Welshmen  to  cultivate  a  knowledge 
of  their  ancient  tongue,  and  in  this  way  have 
been  a  service  to  scholarship  and  intellectual 
progress.  Especial  praise  is  due  to  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Price,  of  Wales,  who  has  been  Bard  of 
Lessing,  and  who  attended  the  festival  during 
the  World's  Fair.  Of  late  years  he  has  been 
very  active  in  encouraging  the  study  of  books 
and  documents  in  the  Welsh  tongue.  His  ef- 
forts in  this  direction  have  been  recognized 
by  such  men  as  Chevalier  Bunsen,  Henry  Hal- 
lam,  H.  A.  L:iyard,  and  diplomatic  representa- 
tives from  European  capitals  who  have  attended 
the  national  festivals  in  Wales,  and  some  of  whom 
have  acted  as  judges  or  adjudicators  in  giving 
out  tlie  prizes  in  the  literary  comjietitions. 


HISTORIC    ISLANDS    OF    THK    GULF    OF    MEXICO. 

Bv  Captain  II.  I).  Smith.  Umtki*  Statks  Kkyknik  Citikr  Skrvice. 


Florida  was  discovered  by  Juan  Ponce  de 
Leon,  on  the  27th  of  March,  1512.  This  day  be- 
ing Easter  Sunday  (the  Pascaa  Florida,  or  Feast 
of  Flowers,  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church),  the 
name  Florida,  it  is  said,  was  given  to  the  country 
by  its  discoverer.  Ponce  de  Leon  hopeti  to  find 
in  the  land  he  had  discovered  the  Fountain  of 
rer|)etual  Youth.  AVhile  he  was  tramping  wearily 
-^Ter  the  great  j>eniu5ula  with  his  steel-clad  men 


of  arms,  chasing  myths  and  encountering  terrible 
hardships,  the  matter-of-fact  Frenchmen  were 
turning  to  account  their  discoveries  along  the 
(lulf  coast  and  the  numerous  islands  lying  adja- 
cent. 

When  the  French  fleet  under  Iberville  first  east 
anchor  off  Ship  Island  an  expedition  waw  sent  to 
a  neighboring  island.  It  was  a  forbidding  and 
ill-looking   place,  intersected   with    lagoons  and 
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swarniiiic^  wttli  a  curions  kirul  of  iiTiimal  wlncli 
beeiJied  to  occiijiy  tlje  iiieiliiim  between  tlio  fax 
lint]  tlio  cut.  One  of  llie  Fiencli  oflirera  exnlainied 
in  aatrmisliment,  "  This  m  tiie  kingdom  of  cuts  !'' 
»ud  the  immo  of  Cat  Ishtnd  was  given  to  the  new 
fliscover)\  wliicli  it  bears  to  tliU  day. 

From  thence  the  French  erossetl  lo  tlie  main- 
land,  about  twelve  inileis  distant,  landing  on  the 
shores  of  a  small  b*iy.  Hero  they  firat  onconn- 
iered  a  tribe  of  Itidiani^  culled  Btloxi.  A  town  wa« 
fjiiniled,  and  Bilo?a  13  to-day  the  oldest  in  Mis- 
sissippi. 

Proceeding  to  the  eastward,  the  Frenclmttjn 
next  encountered  the  Pascagoulas,  or  Hread  Eat- 
ers, a  tribo  remarkable  for  their  srenLic  traits  and 
adaptability  to  civil izjiti on.  To  tbo  westward 
Iberville  discovered  tlie  \3iig^  narrow,  crescent- 
Bhaped  island  extending  in  a  enutherly  and  west- 
wardly  direction  from  Ship  IbIjuhI  to  the  mouth  of 
tliL'  Mrssiasippi.  It  \vm  on  Canflionjaa  Ihiy  tlnit  the 
Frenchman  6rst  landed  and  called  the  samly  ex- 
]>:i!ise  ( 'liandelenr,  in  honor  of  the  day.  By  more 
inotlern  imvlgatora  it  lias  been  termed  the  **  frrave- 
yard  of  the  Gnlf/'  owing  to  the  innumerable 
wrecks  along  tfie  dangerons  line  of  shoals  ;  and 
many  a  thrilling  tale  of  shipwreck  and  siifTeri^ig 
could  be  recounted  in  connection  witli  tlie  low- 
lying  sand  reefs  npon  wiiich  the  United  SLales 
(roverrnnent  now  maintains  a  national  quarantine 
station. 

It  was  the  good  fortune  of  the  writer  to  inter- 
view a  flesceinlant  of  the  Paseagonlan  tribe  vvell 
versed  in  the  lore  of  his  dnsky  ancestors,  and  it 
was  in  his  light-pnlling  sliallop  I  was  borne  across 
the  w^aters  of  the  (Jiilf  to  the  month  of  the  river 
named  after  the  now  extinct  tribe.  It  wai  for  the 
pnrpose  of  listening  to  the  far-fameil  mysterions 
nnisic  which  has  excited  the  wonder  and  cariosity 
of  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

It  seems  to  isane  from  grottoes  or  caverns  in 
the  l>ed  of  the  river,  and  satnc^times  oozes  np 
throngh  the  water  nnderneath  the  very  keel  of 
the  boat,  prodnoiTig  an  effect  not  unlike  the  sigh- 
ing of  an  a^olian  harp. 

On  tlie  banks  of  the  river,  in  close  jiroxiniity 
to  the  spot  where  tlie  mnsic  is  heard,  Indian  tra* 
dition  states  that  there  once  existed  a  tribe  il lifer- 
ent in  color  anti  habits  from  tlio  great  nni^s  of 
ludijins.  Their  ancestors  had  originally  emerged 
from  the  sea,  where  tliey  were  born,  and  ivero  of 
a  light  complexion.  Tiiey  were  a  genUo,  in- 
ofiFensive  race,  passing  llieir  time  in  festivals  and 
amnsements.  They  had  a  tenjple  in  which  lliey 
worshiped  the  figure  of  a  sea  god.  Every  night 
when  the  moon  wa^  Tisiblo  they  gathered  jiround 
til©  earned  figure,  playing  npou  instninients.  ren- 
dering the  idol  homage. 


A  short  time  after  the  destrnotion  of  Man  villa, 
or  Mobile,  in  15;J0,  by  De  Soto  and  his  followers, 
there  appeared  in  the  midst  of  the  Pnscagonlans 
a  white  man  with  a  long  gray  beard,  flowing  gar- 
ments and  a  large  cross  in  his  right  hand.  He 
drew  from  his  bosom  a  book,  which  he  kissed  rev- 
erentially, and  began  to  explain  to  his  listeners 
wliat  was  contained  in  that  sacreil  volume.  The 
Indians  listened,  and  were  rapidly  becoming  con- 
vinced, when  the  white  man's  purpose  was  de- 
feated by  an  awful  catastrophe. 

One  night,  when  tlie  moon  was  at  its  zenith , 
there  came  a  rising  on  the  snrlace  of  the  river. 
The  water  ajipoared  to  be  convulsed  with  fnry, 
nttenng  deep  groans  as  it  rolled  from  one  bank 
to  the  otlier,  cnlminating  in  a  column  of  foaming 
Hpray.  On  the  crest  reclined  a  femnle  with  mag- 
netic eyes,  singing  with  a  voice  which  fascinated 
the  entire  tribe. 

The  white  mari^  followed  by  the  Indians,  drew 
nearer  to  the  bank,  while  the  siren  modulated 
her  voice  to  still  more  bewitching  melody,  chant- 
ing a  mystic  song,  with  the  following  conplet 
oft  repeated  : 

"  CiJiue  to  me,  rouie  to  ine,  cliilJren  of  the  Rea! 
Neither   WIU   Iwok    nor  croai  shall  win   ye   froai  your 

One  of  tilt*  Indiana  plnnged  into  the  river  to 
rise  no  more.  Tlie  remainder  followed  in  rapid 
snccesaion,  and  with  the  disai>pearauce  of  the 
last  of  tlie  tribe  a  wild  laugh  of  exultation  was 
beard.  The  waters  retired  to  their  former  level, 
leaving  no  trace  of  the  catastroplto  behind. 

From  that  time  is  heard  i^ccasionally  the  sin- 
gular music  which  has  excited  so  nuich  atten- 
tion. Tra«lition  further  relates  that  tlio  white 
priest  died  in  an  agony  of  grief,  attrilinting  the 
awful  event  to  his  having  been  in  an  imperfect 
etati?  of  grace.  He  is  said  to  have  stated  on  his 
<lenthbed  Ihat  those  deluded  pagan  souls  wonld 
lie  redeemed  if  on  a  Christmas  night  at  twelve  of 
tlio  clock,  when  the  moon  shall  happen  to  be 
at  her  n>eridian,  a  priest  should  come  alone  to  the 
s})ot  in  a  boat  and  drop  a  crucifix  into  the  water. 
Bnt  if  this  ever  be  done  neither  the  iioly  man  nor 
the  boat  wonld  be  seen  again.  Thousands,  myself 
inclndcd,  have  visited  the  wild  locality,  listened  to 
the  nneartfily  gonnds,  wondered  and  theorized. 
But  no  layman  has  yet  been  found  bold  enongli 
to  test  the  truthfulness  of  the  Indian  tradition. 

The  niysterit)ns  notes  have  bf^en  attributed  to 
the  action  ^f  musical  sands,  which  have  attracted 
much  attention  froui  the  cnrious  circuraatancea 
no  less  than  the  beanty  of  their  tinkling  notes. 
Along  the  seashore  these  sauds  are  found  in 
occasional   patches,  of  which   there   are   sm\  to 
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and  ^alUnr.  rl^ftfU  wiiir^ii  have  r>eer.  i.ar.'iri:  ioT:; 
from  fiitl^r  to  .aon. 

Spa/:ft  will  onlr  arlmic  the  reoordir.z  i-:  iic-^iec.  . 
oritline  of  one  romantic  epUo«ie,  reia:*:.:  :o  •.;.•* 
writirr  I/v  a  frf-ole  of  \ew  OrL?an.«. 

In  Aii^fut,  ITKi,  a  French  chevjilier,  ^i:.  I)':'  Ia. 
of  extremely  liari'l.vjme  person,  with  tiie  rar.ic  of 
captain  in  the  K'ui^'i  army,  came  to  D;inni.ir. 
Inlan*],  Witli  hi-i  trry^>p  he  departe«I  to  a  'H.-.m:.: 
iSpaiiinh  settlr^ment  commanded  by  Don  Pe«:.v>  -ie 
Villescas.  8t.  DenU  fell  in  loTe  with  tiie  'I'lfi'-i 
beat! ti fill  daughter,  Dofia  Maria,  which  senti- 
ment vfti.^  reciprocated  by  the  maiden.  Don 
Oaapanlo  Anaya,  the  Governor  of  Caoai.a,  and  a 
rejected  suitor  of  Dofla  Maria,  secretly  seized 
St.  Denifl,  conveying  him  to  Caoiiia,  where  the 
Frenchman  was  pliiced  in  prison.  P'or  six  months 
he  languished,  and  was  one  day  confronted  by 
Anaya,  wlio  entered  his  cell,  making  the  proposi- 
tion to  set  him  free  if  he  would  renounce  his 
troth  to  tlie  daughter  of  Villescas.  The  unfortn- 
iiato  Frenchman  voucli?afed  no  reply,  but  gave 
Ilia  oppressor  a  glance  tliat  caused  him  at  once  to 
"^'tbdraw.  Tiie  don  sent  messages  to  Dofia 
ia  saying  her  lover  would  be  put  to  death  if 
^id  uot  wed  Anaya.     But  the  Castilian  maid 
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tiie  pri*-^v.er'3,  Le  p".iiie«l  tae  •.lisiievele*!  I«x"ks 
a»i  ir.  a<:ar.:,:nz  every  lineamer^s  ea^orly. 

••  05  TsWw  tl.-irse  a<:cnrs«:d  chair.*  !'*  he  shontcl. 
aiid  ciiepii.j  -^:.  Deiiis  t.>  :;i3  breast  said.  ••Dn 
voii  Ko:  kno^'  m»:,  yonr  o!i  frieiid,  the  companion 
of  yo"r  youth,  tiie  3[arqnis  de  Larnarge  Y' 

Iiitrodnced  by  the  favorite  aid-de-oamp  to  the 
Vicero",  .St.  Denis,  splendidly  appareled  and  su- 
perbly cquippe<],  soon  became  a  favorite,  and  was 
fortunate  enough  to  save  the  Viceroy's  life  from 
assassination. 

St.  Denis  lived  to  return  iu  triumph,  iuvesteil 
with  full  powers  to  punish  Anaya  as  he  might 
elect.  But  St.  Denis,  after  reading  to  the  cring- 
ing culprit  the  Viceroy's  letter,  tore  it  up,  saying 
he  would  leave  him  to  the  mercy  of  the  gallows, 
which  wonld  claim  him  soon  enough.  He  rejoined 
his  faithful  ladylove  amid  the  booming  of  cannon 
from  Dauphin  Fort.  They  were  married  with  great 
splendor  and  removed  to  Mobile^  where  their  de- 
Bceudants  Btill  live. 


^^ 
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UUEK  weeks 
Coxlieatlu  ivt  tended  by 
her  niivBo  ami  iniiid,  ar- 
riv€d  in  Paris,  and  estab- 
lislied  herself  in  a  huud* 
eomo  ponsioii  near  tljo 
Champ3  Elyst-es,  nnder 
tliQ  shadow  of  tlie  Arc  dc 
Trioniplie. 

Tho   sea   \oyi4ge    hud 
toned  np  licr  frail  pljy- 
eifpiCj   and  besides   there   was  a  purpose   hi   her 
mind  wbicl)  nerved  her  to  extraordinary  effort. 

"I  sliall  now  call  yon  nnrso  only  in  private,'* 
she  said  ij  Patilottc.  ''Here  in  Paris  yon  will  bo 
my  companion — my  pmiifjce,  I  have  friends  in 
the  Atnerican  colony — I  ahult  go  into  society  as 
mnch  aa  my  health  will  permit,  and  yon  will  at- 
tend mc  everywhere.  You  uro  by  birth  and  breed- 
ing n  lady,  and  I  want  yon  to  sec  the  Paris  worlds 
than  which  yon  will  find  nothing  gayer  on  this 
whirling  planet.  I  myself  am  longing  for  a  ta«to 
of  real  lifo  again — I  am  suro  it  will  put  new 
strength  into  mc.  First  of  all  wc  nnist  go  out 
into  the  eh  ops  and  select  Bomo  suitable  things  far 
yoti  to  wear/' 

Paillette,  vaguely  dismayed,  protested  a  littlo 
against  this  change  of  position,  but  ^Irs.  (^ox- 
heath  remained  firm.  She  had  brought  her  girl 
nnrso  abroad  to  rest  and  enjoy  life,  sbo  said.  She 
must  assnnio  full  control  of  her,  and  play  the 
chaperon  for  a  space.  It  was  her  whim,  and 
must  bo  gratiQed* 

I  A  bewildering  round  of  vieita  to  the  Paris  shopfi 
followed.  Jlrs.  Coxheath  bore  the  fatigue  amaz- 
ingly well.  She  was  full  of  some  intensity  of 
purpose  that  carried  her  forward  with  resistlesa 
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later    Mrs.     might.     Panletto  soon  fonmllioiaelf  trailing  mar- 


velous gowns  througlj  Mrs.  OoxheatlTs  salon,  and 
in  its  nmny  mirrors  sho  stared  at  her  own  face 
and  figure  in  a8t*>nishniont,  Mrs.  ('oxhoath. 
tliough  by  nature  n  miserly  woman,  now  opened 
wide  her  purse,  and  lavished  on  the  girl  jvurplo 
and  fine  linen,  jewels  and  lace — rare  and  bcanli- 
fiil  things  out  of  number, 

"And  when  yon  marry,  my  dear,"  she  said, 
artfully,  ^'I  will  funiisli  your  dotJ' 

**I  Bhall  never  marry,'' replied  Panlcttc,  and 
then  bit  her  lip  with  vexation,  for  she  knew  the 
iiiferenco  which  Mrs,  Coxheath  would  draw  from 
those  words. 

'*  Ob,  yes,'*  corrected  the  elder  woman,  sweetly, 
"yon  will  yet  find  your  fate,  Itko  otiier  girls! 
Matrimony  is  better  than  lioepital  nursing.  Per- 
haps you  wonder  that  I,  in  the  nutlst  of  my  own 
infelicity,  should  eay  this;  but  mine,*' with  an  un- 
pleasant laugh,  *Ms  an  exceptional  c^ise.  Yon  arc 
not  likely  to  bntj  a  husband,  as  I  diti,  and  make 
yourself  despicable  to  him  forever  after/'* 

One  day  Pauletto  was  sitting  in  the  Loiiij 
Seize  s:ilon,  reading  one  of  Rucine*s  old  plays. 
It  was  spritjg  weather,  and  the  Champa  Elysecs 
glistened  witli  the  glory  of  new  green  leaves. 
The  great  French  windows  stood  wide  open. 
Blossoming  plants  screened  and  festooned  t!io 
balcony  outside,  and  a  gay-striped  awning  cast  a 
welcome  shadow  agair\sfc  the  brilliant  sunshine. 
Mrs.  Coxheath  was  deep  in  an  after- lunch  imp, 
and  Paulette,  dressed  in  a  cream-colored  gown, 
with  a  jeweled  girdle  about  her  slim  waist  and 
jeweled  pins  holding  in  place  her  rich  russet  hair, 
occupied  the  room  alono. 

Invohmtarily  her  attention  wandered  from  her 
book  of  plays  to  the  scene  outside  tho  balcony. 
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In  the  gate  of  the  courtyard  sat  the  wife  of  the 
concierge,  knitting.  The  gilded  dome  of  the 
Russian  church  glowed  like  a  huge  ball  of  fire. 
Two  dandy  officers  of  chasseurs  pranced  by,  bcau^ 
lifnl  as  the  war  god,  Mars.  Slie  heard  a  convent 
hell  ringing  sweetly.  Near  at  hand  the  Arc  de 
Triomphe  confronted  her  vision,  snow-white, 
majestic,  and  the  Avenue  of  the  Champs  Elysees, 
loveliest  of  all  the  city's  thoroughfares,  with  its 
green  density  of  foliage  and  air  of  aristocratic 
dignity,  stretched  of!  and  away  beforo  her  to  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne. 

As  Panlette,  absorbed  in  the  beauty  of  the 
view,  leaned  forward  in  her  American  rocking 
chair,  a  strange  voice,  unmistakably  English, 
drawled  at  her  shoulder  : 

*•  Pardon,  I  do  not  see  Mrs.  Coxlieath — is  she 

out  r 

Paulette  arose  and  confronted  a  fair  young 
man,  faultlessly  attired,  and  wearing  a  flower  in 
his  buttonhole.  His  flaxen  hair  was  parted  in 
the  middle  of  his  low  womanish  forehead.  A 
blond  mustache  curled  up  from  the  corners  of  his 
faintly  smiling  lips.  His  air  of  gentle  fatigue  was 
highly  impressive.  lie  fixed  a  pair  of  china-blue 
eyes  on  Paulette,  and  said,  in  a  bored  tone  : 

'*I  am  Carey  Ilazen — Mrs.  Coxheath's  nephew. 
Perhaps  you  may  have  heard  her  mention  me.  And 
you  ?■  Why,  you  must  be  the  Miss  Dole  whom 
she  calls  her  protegee — her  foster  daughter  T* 

"I  am  Miss  Dole,"  assented  Paulette.  *'  Your 
aunt  is  sleeping " 

"!No!  no  I"  corrected  the  voice  of  Mrs.  Cox- 
heath  herself.  And  a  portiere  was  pushed  aside, 
and  that  lady  swept  briskly  into  the  salon,  with  a 
spot  of  ronge  on  either  cheek,  and  hollow  eyes  fe- 
verishly bright.  **  I  am  here,  very  wide  awake,  mon 
ami.  Ah,  Carey,  you  undutiful  boy  !  Do  I  see 
you  at  last !  You  have  been  a  long  time  paying 
your  respects  to  me.'' 

She  kissed  him  on  both  cheeks.  He  returned 
the  caress  languidly. 

**I  am  just  from  Nice,  Aunt  Augusta — didn't 
receive  your  letter  till  I  reached  Paris,  you  know. 
Y'ou  have  been  ill  ?  Quite  too  bad.  You  prom- 
ised to  show  me  something  delightful  if  I  would 
call." 

Mrs.  Coxheath  motioned  gayly  toward  Paulette. 

**Aud  here  it  is — have  I  not  redeemed  my 
word?  Carey,  1  want  you  to  establish  a  perma- 
nent friendship  with  Miss  Dole.'* 

Carey  cast  his  fatigued  length  into  a  chair,  and 
stared  at  Paulette  throngh  his  eyeglass. 

*' Nothing  could  please  me  more,"  he  drawled. 
'*  But  is  ^liss  Dole  disposed  to  be  friends  with 
ifier 

*"  /will  answer  for  her,"  replied  Mrs.  Coxheath, 


quickly.  '^She  would  not  hurt  my  feelings  by 
snubbing  my  nephewund  heir.  So  you  have  been 
at  Nice — for  the  Carnival,  of  course  ?" 

"  Yes,"  assented  Carey.  **  The  American  bellea 
carried  off  all  the  laurels — as  they  do  everywhere, 
don't  you  know  ?  Our  women  are  quite  the  hand- 
somest in  the  world." 

Then  he  turned  his  feeble  attention  again  to 
Paulette.  Was  this  her  first  visit  abroad  ?  What 
were  her  impressions  of  beautiful  Paris?  Would. 
she  drive  in  the  Bois  on  the  morrow,  or  steam 
away  by  boat  to  Sr.  Cloud  ?  She  might  find  Fon- 
tainebleau  and  the  terraces  of  Versailles  not  alto- 
gether bad. 

"  I  suppose  you  are  able  to  amble  about  a  little 
with  Miss  Dole  ?''  he  said  to  the  elder  woman. 

''I  go  out  constantly,"  she  answered,  with 
sharpness.  **  I  am  strong  now — quite  strong.  I 
mean  to  make  a  complete  recovery  while  I  am 
here  in  Paris.  Why,  this  very  morning  I  was 
shopping  with  Paulette  in  the  Rue  de  la  Paix." 

"  Indeed  !  You  have  gone  off  horribly  in  your 
looks,"  said  the  frank  young  man.  *•  Y'ou  ought 
to  be  careful  of  the  pace  you  undertake,  unless 
you  wish  to  leave  that  young  husband  of  yours  a 
widower.     I  suppose  ho  did  not  cross  with  you  ?*' 

"  Certainly  not." 

'*  The  gulf  betwixt  husband  and  wife  still  yawnis, 
eh  ?  Yours  was  one  of  the  matches  7iot  made  in 
heaven,  aunt.  Well,  you  led  him  a  terrible  life, 
you  know.  Keally,  one  cannot  blame  him.  Mas- 
culine flesh  and  blood  will  not  endure  everything. 
What  is  the  beggar  doing  now  ? — tugging  as  usual 
at  his  chain  ?" 

''At  this  particular  moment  he  is  probably 
perched  on  a  clerking  stool  in  his  late  father's 
office,  toiling  and  moiling  for  daily  bread,"  an- 
swered Mrs.  Coxheath,  with  cold  displeasure. 
**  Oblige  me  by  dropping  my  husband  from  the 
conversation,  Carey.  This  afternoon  we  are  go- 
ing to  see  the  artificial  ice  and  the  skaters  at  the 
Palais  de  Glace,  and  for  to-night  I  have  secured 
a  box  for  Bernhardt's  performance  of  'Izeyl.* 
If  you  do  not  want  me  to  erase  your  name  from 
my  will,  Carey,  fail  not  to  show  mo  every  atten- 
tion that  is  my  due  while  I  tarry  here  in  Paris." 

*'l  am  your  slave,  aunt." 

*'  A  very  insolent,  htase  slave,  Carey.  Oh,  how 
my  heart  beats  !  That  strengthening  draught. 
Miss  Dole  !— Quick  V 

She  sank  back  in  her  chair — her  eyes  closed. 
Paulette  arose  hastily,  and  poured  something  in  a 
glass.     Hazen  watcheil  her  with  a  shrug. 

**So,"ho  said,  'Hhe  old  girl  is  burning  the 
candle  at  both  ends  ?  Whom  the  gods  design  to 
kill  they  first  make  mad.  iMy  word  for  it,  she 
won't  last  long." 
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''How  affeetionatelj  you  speak  of  yonr  luint  I'' 
said  Paillette,  ilryly. 

*'0b,  well,  truth,  yon  knan-,  is  nlwaye  more  or 
less  bnit:iL  Wliy  tli©  deuce  does  she  go  on  like 
tliis  ?  If  Coxlieatb  liudu/t  boon  a  man  of  liorjor 
he  would  have  shut  her  up  in  a  madhoue^o  long 
ago.  While  lie  lived  with  her  she  made  oxistenco 
a  burden  to  bini '* 

•*Hnfih!  alio  is  corning  to  hersLdf/*  warned 
Paillette. 

Mrs.  Coxbcath  rallied,  and  with  feverish  eager- 
ness rcjinhed  for  the  sti'englhenini^  potion. 

*'  r»o  not  bo  frightened,  Carey,'* she  said  lo  her 
neidiew.  '*  I  frequently  liavo  tliese  attacks  ;  but 
I  shidi  *  last'  in  spite  of  tbeni,  dear  boy — xow  will 
no*  inherit  my  possessions  yet/* 

••Oh,  there's  no  hurry  about  thai — not  the 
least  in  the  world,'*  answered  Carey,  airily; 
**  take  your  time*  my  dear  atint  !**  And  be  arose 
soon  after  and  departed. 

^' h\  the  xVnieriean  colony  Carey  is  considered 
a  great  catch/'  said  I^lrs.  Coxhealli.  **  lie  is  a 
diplomat — attached  lo  the  F^egation,  voii  know, 
very  clever,  and  at  lieart  really  the  dearest  fellow 
in  Uie  world/' 

Paulette  did  nut  answer.  She  was  gazing  off 
at  tlio  belts  of  pale  spring  sky  seen  thrcMigh  the 
trees  of  the  Champs  Elysees.  Mrs.  Coxfieath 
went  on,  sounding  the  pj'aises  of  her  nephew,  but 
without  eliciting  one  word  of  response  from  the 
gill. 

•*Good  Heaven  !**  she  at  last  cried,  "yon  are 
not  listtMiing,  Miss  Dole  I  You  niuat  be  thinking 
of  some  person  far  more  important  to  you  than 
poor  Carey/' 

'*  Very  true/'  answered  Paulette,  turning  on 
the  speaker  her  great  dark,  honest  eyes.  "I  am 
wondering  how  my  dear  father  is  faring  to-day- 
Dr.  Hartman  told  me  he  would  write  at  an  early 
date — I  hoj^  he  will  not  forget  that  promise/' 

Mrs.  Coiheath,  abashed  in  spile  uf  herself, 
Biiatched  up  an  American  newspaper  from  a  luble 
near  her,  and  relapsed  into  silence. 

That  night  they  went  to  tlie  play — Mrs.  Cox- 
heath,  haggard  and  wan,  tricked  out  in  brocade 
and  jewels^Panlette  in  nmize-colored  silk*  with  a 
gohlen  arrow  fastening  the  rich  tangle  of  her 
hair,  and  a  snow-white  opera  cloak  on  her  bean- 
liffd  shoulders.  The  first  person  to  enter  ifrs. 
Coxheath's  box  was  a  lean,  tall  man  of  military 
bearing,  with  hair  and  nuislachios  wonderfully 
curled  and  dyed,  and  crow  s  feet  thick  about  his 
melancholy  eyes.  When  he  smiled  his  Koman 
nose  came  down,  like  a  bended  bow,  to  meet  liis 
prouiiuent  chin.  The  coxcomb  and  the  courtier 
mingled  in  his  air.  Mrs.  Coxheath  greeteil  him 
cordial  I V. 


**  My  dear  count,  how  delightful  to  meet  yon 
again  I"  she  said,  **  Positively  you  liave  not 
changed  a  whit  since  we  danced  togetlier,  ages 
ago,  at  the  aTnbassador'.s  Imll.  Let  me  present 
3*ou  to  a  young  countryvvoiuHn  of  mine — Mi.'-s 
Dole,  I  know  you  to  bo  an  ardent  admirer  of 
American  beauty." 

M.  le  Comte  kissed  Mrs.  Coxheatl/s  hand,  and 
bowed  low  to  Paulette. 

**  Madame,  I  am  charmed  !  Welcome  again  lo 
Paris/' he  said.  ''Ma  foil  I  beheld  yon  from 
another  part  of  the  house — I  tlmuglit,  'There  is 
my  ambient  friend,  tlje  Americainc,  wiih  an  angel 
for  a  compa^iinn — I  will  do  mveelf  the  delight  to 
pay  my  tlevoirs  to  lier  at  once.'"' 

Vhen  Carey  Uaxeu  sanntered  into  the  box, 

**  What !  Is  that  oh]  bean  here  ?"  he  whi^p.ered 
to  Paulette.  **  Whenever  my  aunt  comes  to 
Paris  he  is  sure  to  turn  up,  like  a  jack-in  the-, 
box.  And  she  ]n*ctend:i  to  admire  him  !  At  the 
first  opportunity  she  will  tell  yon  thtit  he  belongs 
to  the  nnhhsHe —i\\xil  his  grandfather  was  guillo- 
tined in  the  Terror — that  ho  lives  in  the  Fattbcmrg 
St.  Germain,  as  befits  one  wlio  comes  of  ton  gen- 
erations of  nobles.  All  this  is  true,  and  some- 
thing more.  M,  le  Comte  can  drink  more  ab- 
sintlie  than  any  man  in  Paris — he  is  also  a  tiily 
hand  at  baccarat.  In  his  youth  he  is  said  to  have 
been  a  deadly  dnelist ;  but/' dryly,  '*thut  ivas  a 
very  long  time  ago." 

**  I  perceive  that  you  do  not  like  M,  le  Comte/' 
said  Paulette. 

*'0h,  yes,  I  do.  lie  is  a  fossil  of  the  nneiLUt 
w/////f^an  interesting  subject  for  the  antifpta- 
riau.  Last  of  all,  he  is  widower,  lookijjg  fur  a 
rich  wife  to  patch  np  the  family  fortunes,  lie 
will  not  attempt  to  conceal  from  you  that  lie  re- 
gards marriage  aa  a  purely  eommeivial  transac- 
tion, and  that  his  rank  will  be  considered  much 
more  than  an  equivalent  for  the  lady's  money/' 

*'lIow  delightful  !'' 

"For  the  lady?  Yes.  If  yon  have  wealth, 
^liss  Dole,  the  count  will  fall  at  your  feet  in  four 
iMul  twenty  hours.'' 

"  I  ha?e  no  wealth,"  replied  Paulette,  meeting 
the  young  man's  eyes  Mtth  perfect  frankness; 
"and  though  your  aunt  has,  of  late,  seen  fit  to 
treat  me  as  an  equal,  I  am  eimply  a  professional 
nurse.  Therefore  I  am  quite  safe  from  tlio  count's 
notice.'* 

"I  do  not  feel  quite  sure  about  that,"  mut- 
tereil  llasten. 

A  burst  of  a])plan8e  drew  the  attention  of  all 
to  tlie  stage.  During  the  remainder  of  tlie  i>er* 
fnrmanee  the  two  men  remained  fixtures  in  Mrs. 
Coxheath's  box.  Ilaxen  stood  behind  Pjiulette*** 
chair,    held    her   fan,    adjusted    her    ghvs'^',    ?^'m 
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amnsed  her  by  relating  anecdotes  of  tlie  actors^ 
and  pointing  out  the  notable  people  in  the  honso. 
The  count  talked  to  Mrs.  Coxheath,  but  his  hag- 
gard, blase  eyes  wandered  constantly  to  Paulctte. 
When  the  play  was  clone  both  gentlemen  accom- 
panied the  ladies  to  their  carriage. 

"  I  really  must  sec  you  safely  to  your  pension/' 
said  Carey  ;  and  he  sprang  into  the  vehicle,  and 
took  a  scat  beside  his  aunt.  The  discomfited 
count  caressed  his  waxed  mustachios  at  the  car- 
riage door. 

"And  I,  madamo,''  ho  declared,  with  firmness, 
as  he  kissed  Mrs.  Coxhcath's  limp  hand,  "  will  do 
myself  the  joy  to  call  to-morrow  and  renew  the 
friendship  of  the  past." 

Mrs.  Coxhcath,  nearly  dead  with  fatigue,  tried 
to  smile  as  the  carriage  went  on  its  way. 

*'IIo  is  a  delightful  man — that  count,"  she 
murmured  to  her  companions.  *'  I  first  met  him 
at  Mcntone,  where  I  chanced  to  bo  wintering  for 
my  health.  I  was  then  but  eighteen.  Every- 
body considered  mo  a  great  heiress,  ami  the  count 
bcc:ime  a  suitor  for  my  hand.  lb  was  my  first 
offer,  and  a  very  flattering  one;  but  the  count 
had  just  shot  a  Polish  nobleman  in  a  duel,  and 
my  people  would  not  listen  to  the  malch.*' 

From  that  night  both  llazen  and  M.  lo  Com  to 
were  constant  visitors  in  Airs.  Coxheath's  saloii. 
If  the  ladies  rode  in  the  Bois,  llazen  was  sure  to 
bear  them  company ;  and  somewhere  on  tho  way, 
M.  le  Comte,  sitting  his  horse  like  an  ofiTiccr  on 
parade,  never  failed  to  appear  at  the  right  mo- 
ment and  fall  into  place  by  the  carriage  side. 
Paulette  found  him  a  bore.  His  bad  English  was 
tho  only  amusing  thing  about  him.  For  awhile 
she  paid  littlo  heed  to  either  of  her  admirers ; 
but  by  and  by  a  vaguo  disquiet  began  to  etcal 
upon  her.  Why  did  M.  le  Comte  follow  Mrs. 
Ooxheath  everywhere  ?  What  was  tho  magnet 
that  drew  Carey  Hazcu  continually  to  tho  Louis 
Seize  salon  ?  Mrs.  Coxheath  was  playing  her  own 
part  well.  Mustering  all  her  feeble  strength,  she 
donned  a  mask  of  rouge,  powder  and  conven- 
tional smiles,  and  hopefully  awaited  tho  crisis  of 
afifairs.  lb  came  one  day  in  this  wise  :  The  trio 
•had  gono  to  a  picturesque  valley  adjoining  the 
Park  of  St.  Cloud.  Tho  village  of  Villo  d'Avray 
was  near.  Mrs.  Coxheath,  fatigued  as  usual,  re- 
mained in  the  carriage,  and  sent  llazen  and  Pau- 
lette to  gather  mushrooms  in  tho  wood. 

"And  pray  look  for  violets,"  she  said  ;  **I  am 
Eure  the  ground  must  be  blue  with  them  ;  and  do 
not  Lurry — I  will  wait  for  you  hero." 

Hazen  and  Paulette  followed  a  little  path  lead- 
ing through  tall  fern.  The  sun  shot  golden  ar- 
rows through  umbrageous  branches.  Bees  hum- 
med.    A  cloud  of  butterflies,  like  flowers  ou  the 


wing,  swung  away  before  them  in  airy  flight. 
From  hillsides  covered  with  vines  a  sweet,  whole- 
some wind  fanned  their  faces  lovingly.  All 
around  deep  silence  reigned,  broken  only  by  tho 
twitter  of  birds.  They  found  neither  violets  nor 
cryptogamic  plants — Hazen  did  not  look  for  ci- 
ther, lie  was  absorbed  in  watching  his  aunt's 
protegee.  She  wore  a  tailor-made  gown,  and  a 
fetching  white  hat,  with  blackbirds  nestling  in  it, 
and  she  seemed  pensive  and  distraite — not  in  tho 
least  inclined  to  move  beyond  Mrs.  Coxheath's 
eye. 

*' Rather  a  curious  girl,"  mused  Hazen,  lan- 
guidly.   *'  1  wonder  what  she  is  thinking  about !" 

They  reached  a  deep  tangled  dell  shut  in  by 
ancient  trees.     Paulette  stopped  short. 

*'  I  am  going  back  to  the  carriage,"  she  said. 
"There  are  no  mushrooms  in  the  wood,  no  flow- 
ers of  any  kind." 

Hazen  s  china-blue  eyes  kindled  in  an  unwonted 
way. 

"  One  moment !"  he  pleaded,  softly.  "All  my 
visits  to  my  aunt  have  been  leading  up  to  this 
time  and  place.  Don't  draw  away,  Paulette.  I 
hope  you  have  seen  how  things  were  going  with 
me — I  hope  you  have  understood.  My  dear  girl, 
I  want  very  much  to  marry  you." 

Paulette  looked  at  him  in  cold  astonishment. 

"  I  have  seen  nothing — understood  nothing, 
Mr.  Hazen.  Indeed,  you  have  made  a  prodigious 
mistake." 

"  Eh  ?" 

"1  cannot  for  a  moment  think  of  marrying 
you." 

He  lifted  his  eyebrows. 

"  This  is  very  extraordinary  !  Upon  my  word, 
you  are  the  first  woman  that  ever  repulsed  me !" 

"Then  you  will  bo  consoled,"  said  Paulette, 
with  a  wicked  smile,  "for  1  have  heard  you  de- 
clare that  you  could  not  exist  without  variety." 

He  looked  offended. 

"  Miss  Dole,  you  are  an  attractive  person,  and 
1  swear  that  I  love  you  deeply.  Had  you  not 
better  think  twice  before  you  give  me  a  final  an- 
swer r 

"My  first  thought  is  quite  sufficient," answered 
Paulette  ;  and  they  turned,  and  went  silently  back 
to  the  carriage. 

When  the  rejection  of  her  nephew's  suit  was 
made  known  to  her  a  tremendous  fury  possessed 
Mrs.  Coxheath.  But  being  a  wise  woman,  she 
smothered  her  rage  and  disappointment  as  best 
she  could,  and  refrained  from  direct  reproaches. 
Her  manner  toward  Paulette  grew  a  trifle  con- 
strained, and  the  hectic  blazed  in  her  cheek  and 
for  awhile  made  tho  rouge  pot  an  unnecessary 
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luljunct  of  Jior  toilet.  Bat  ^L  lo  Comte  was  gtill  upon  tljo  vino-Iiimg  balcony,  aiHl  under  tho  ^nj 
left  to  her.  The  aecoiid  day  after  the  diamissiil  juvning  began  to  sketch  a  group  of  ganiina  in  the 
of  lliizen   that  titled   gentleman    called   At   the     street  belovr.     Presently  she  hervrd  a  deep  sigh. 


3 


pension,  and  wa9  closeted  for  a  space  with  Jfra.     The  count   stood   at  her  elclej   with   one   hnnd 
Coibeatii.  jiressed  to  his  heart. 

Punlctte,  happy  to   escape   him,   stepped   out        **  I   have   been    speaking    with    iliadame,   my 
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friend,"  he  said.  '*I  have  asked  her  a  very  im- 
])ortHnt  question,  and  she  sends  me  to  yon  for  my 
nnswer.  Mon  Dien  !  Ft  is  the  custom  of  your 
country,  she  says.  Eh  bien  I  Then  I  tell  you, 
mademoiselle,  that  I  adore  you,  and  I  beg  you  to 
nccept  my  heart  and  hand." 

He  stood  there  on  the  little  balcony,  lean,  with- 
ered, old  enough  to  be  her  grandfather.  His  at- 
tempt at  lore  making  filled  Paulette  with  mingled 
wrath  and  derision. 

'Olonsieur,'*  she  said,  with  preternatural 
gravity,  "  I  am  as  poor  as  a  church  mouse — I 
have  not  a  centime  to  bring  you,  by  way  of 
dowry." 

''Ah,  madame,  my  friend,  will  provide  the 
dowry — she  has  promised,"  he  answered,  naively. 

''  Such  generosity  overwhelms  me — I  canno*: — 
must  not  take  advantage  of  it !" 

**  Ciel  !  what  do  you  say  ?  1  ask  you  to  become 
a  countess." 

"  Monsieur,  I  beg  permission  to  decline  that 
very  great  honor." 

'*Ma  foil  I  believe  not  my  ears,  mademoi- 
selle !" 

*'  I  assure  you  they  are  serving  you  faithfully," 
said  Paulette,  with  firmness  ;  "  and  there  is  noth- 
ing more  to  say  upon  the  subject,  monsieur." 

He  stepped  back  into  the  salon,  regarding  her 
the  while  with  mournful  surprise. 

"  Mademoiselle,  I  express  my  deep  regret — 
farewell." 

**  A  long  farewell,  monsieur,"  replied  Paulette  ; 
and  she  fell  into  a  chair,  hardly  able  to  suppress 
a  burst  of  hysterical  laughter. 

*•  Who  comes  next  ?"  she  thought ;  and  then  a 
brocade  tea  gown  swept  crisply  over  the  waxed 
floor  of  the  salon,  and  Mra.  Coxheath  stood  be- 
fore her. 

**  What !"  she  cried,  with  a  flash  of  her  sunken 
eyes  ;  **you  have  dismissed  the  count  also  ?" 

"Yes,"  answered  Paulette,  with  composure. 
"  I  ain  certain  that  he  was  beside  himself." 

**  Because  he  wished  to  marry  you  ?  You  are 
very  hard  to  please.  The  iliajority  of  girls  wouM 
feel  flattered  by  such  an  offer." 

**Tlien,  I  suppose,  1  am  not  like  the  majority, 
Mrni.  Coxheath.  I  detest  Paris — do  we  remain 
nmcli  longer  here  ?" 

Mrs.  Coxheath  set  her  teeth  sharply. 

**  Xo,"  she  snapped  ;  *'  to-morrow  we  will  start 
for  London.  Perhaps  that  city  may  please  you 
better." 

•*  At  least  it  will  be  a  stei^  toward  home,"  said 
Paulette. 

Mrs.  Coxheath  smiled  unpleasantly. 

*•  Simpleton  !'' she  murmured  to  herself  ;  "you 
will  see  home  when  your  fate  is  irrevocably  sealed 


— not  before.  Yon  shall  marry,  though  I  move 
heaven  and  earth  to  accomplish  it — you  shall 
marry,  and  if  not  in  Paris,  why,  then,  in  London  !" 


Cha£>tek  XVII. 

The  season  was  in  full  blast  when  Mrs.  Chester 
Coxheath  and  her  protegee  reached  the  great, 
dingy,  modern  Babylon. 

In  jmrks  and  gardens  the  sward  had  become 
living  velvet,  and  the  inexpressible  buoyancy  of 
an  English  spring  filled  the  air.  Murky  skies 
and  dismal  fogs  ha<l  given  place  to  queen's 
weather ;  and  in  the  smart  world  society's  func- 
tions were  *'on,"  and  the  usual  whirl  of  five- 
o'clock  teas,  dinners  and  dances  engrossed  the  dev- 
otees of  Fashion.  Feasts  and  festivals  abounded, 
public  banquets,  state  balls  and  concerts.  By 
night  Mayfair  and  Belgravia  were  packed  with 
handsome  carriages.  By  day  crowds  of  elegant 
people  filled  Bond  Street,  Piccadillv  and  the 
Park. 

-Mrs.  Coxheath  had  been  often  abroad,  and  was 
well  known  in  fashionable  circles.  Many  fine 
people  came  to  her  hotel  to  welcome  her  to  Lon- 
don. 

Paulette,  with  her  Paris  experience  fresh  in 
memory,  sought  to  avoid  them  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. 

**Is  it  necessary  for  me  to  go  about  with  you, 
Mrs.  Coxheath  ?"  she  asked. 

"Most  certainly!"  answered  Mrs.  Coxheath. 
"  You  are  here  for  that  very  purpose.  Dr.  Hart- 
man  has  written  that  your  father  is  improving — 
why  should  you  not  make  the  most  of  your  oppor- 
tunities, and  see  something  of  this  vast  metropolis, 
where  one  gets  so  little  for  one's  money  ?  Put  on 
your  prettiest  hat  and  coat,  my  dear,  and  to-day 
we  will  go  to  i\\Q  fete  at  Sydenham." 

To  Sydenham  the  two  went,  and  in  the  crowd 
that  filled  the  grand  central  nave  of  the  palace 
they  came  fnco  to  face  with  a  lady  of  the  j>ale8t 
blond  type — a  creature  fragile  Jis  porcelain,  with 
a  few  silver  threads  in  her  yellow  hair,  and  deep, 
sad  shadows  in  her  violet  eyes.  She  wore  a  Red- 
fern  gown,  and  a  stylish  little  bonnet  of  the  lat- 
est fashion,  and  she  seemed  to  have  wandered 
from  her  party,  for  when  Mrs.  Coxheath  espied 
her  she  was  alone,  and  gazing  around,  as  though 
in  quest  of  some  one. 

''  My  dear  Lady  Palgrave  !" 

*'  My  dear  Mrs.'  Coxheath  !" 

Two  delicately  gloved  hands  met  in  mutual 
recognition. 

'•  So  glad  to  meet  you  here  !"  said  Mrs.  Cox- 
heath. 
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Lidy   Pal- 
\>i  breathless 


Lmly  Palgrave's  bine  eyes  fell  upon  Paulette. 
Slio  started  slightly. 

**So  glad,  Mre.  Coxbeftth,  that  yon  ham  vent- 
ured to  cross  tho  water  once  more  !"  mnrmured 
her  ladyship,  *'This  yoiuig  girl  ig  —  is  —  also 
American  ?'" 

*•  Yes/'  replied  Mrs.  Coxheath.  ''  Pimlette,  let 
mo  present  you  to  Lady  Palgruvti.  She  likes 
Americans*  though,"  with  a  smile.  **  Sir  Victor, 
her  husband,  does  noU* 

Paillette  bowed  somewhat  shylv 
grave  was  gazing  at  her  in  a  sort 
alarm. 

*'  What  a  wax-doll  face  I"  thonghfc  Paillette, 
"and  how  scared  she  looks  !  Can  it  bo  that  she 
finds  anything  strange  in  my  appearance  ?  Is 
my  hat  awry  ?  Ami  falliiig  in  pieces  anywhere  ? 
Why  docs  she  stare  at  me  like  that  V 

*'  Paillette  !'*  repeated  her  ladyship,  slowly.  '*  It 
is  Ifing  since  I  heard  that  odd  little  name.  Mrs* 
Coxheathj  I  am  glad  to  meet  your  countrywoman 
— perhaps  your  relative  ?"  tentatively. 

*'  Mi^i?  Dole  is  no  relative/'  replied  Mrs.  Cox- 
hoath.  *•  We  are  simply  compatiious.  May  I  ask 
if  Sir  V^ictor  ia  iti  London  ?  And  Captain  St, 
George,  I  must  not  forget  to  inqniro  for  him. 
You  remember  he  was  always  a  great  favorite  of 
mine/*' 

T/idy  Palgrave,  by  a  aiipreme  effort,  seemed  to 
collect  her  straying  thoughts. 

**Ye8,'**  she  replied,  jerking  in  her  breath 
quickly — titled  dame  though  she  was,  her  man- 
lier hud  not  the  repose  which  stamps  the  caste  of 
Vero  de  Vere.  **  Both  Sir  Victor  and  the  captain 
are  in  London.  St.  George  was  here  beaide  mo 
only  a  momejit  ago — I  was  looking  for  him  aa  yen 
came  np.  The  crowd,  Bomehowj  haa  separated 
us." 

"Of  course  he  ia  married  by  this  time  ?"  vent* 
Tired  Mrs.  Cox  heath* 

Laily  Palgrave  shook  her  head, 

**  Engaged,  then,  to  some  rich  and  titled  belle  ? 
— no  other  would  suit  Sir  Victor," 

"No/' said  Lady  Palgrave;  "St.  George  re- 
mains a  confirmed  bachelor.  Ah  !  I  see  him  at 
last — he  is  coming  this  way — he  has  found  me/* 

A  young  man,  brown  and  good-looking,  pushed 
through  the  crowd  to  the  spot  whore  her  lady- 
ship stood.  Mrs.  Coxheath  greeted  him  with  en- 
thuaiaam.  As  she  presented  him  to  Panlette 
Captain  St.  George  opened  wide  a  pair  of  fine 
dark  eyes,  and  surveyed  the  girl  with  more  than 
ordinary  interest. 

**  Bravo  !  She  has  made  an  excellent  impres- 
sion/' thought  Mrs.  Coxheath. 

"  I  share  Lady  Pal  grave's  admiration  for  Amer- 
icans, .^liss  Dole,*'  said  St,  George,  with  an  auda- 


cious smile.  "Indeed,  I  find  them  the  most  at- 
tractive people  on  eartli." 

"llow  very  fl:Uteriuc^  I"  replieil  Pauletto.  "Why 
does  not  Lady  Palgrave  s  husbiAnd  like  ns,  too  ?" 

St.  George  started. 

"TIow  do  yon  know  that  Sir  Victor  does  not 
like  Americana  ?" 

"Mrs.  Coxheath  told  me.'* 

A  cloud  seemed  to  fall  on  tho  young  man*8 
bright  dark  face. 

'•^I  am  Sir  Victor's -Tiearesjt  rehitive.  I  know 
him  well.  He  has  an  excellent  heart,  but,  like 
many  other  worthy  people,  some  eccentricities. 
One  of  thefie  is  the  antipathy  which  you  men- 
tion." 

"Is  his  prejndice  bred  in  the  bone?"  said 
Paulotte,  smiling,  "or  is  it  the  result  of  some  liy- 
gone  injury  stifTered  at  the  hand  of  an  Amer- 
ican ?" 

"I  cannot  say.  TIo  has  never  confided  tho 
secret  to  living  mortal.  Sir  Victor  is  a  mysteri- 
ous man.  I  hope  you  may  not  meet  him,  Misa 
Dole,  for,  ten  to  one,  he  will  treat  yon  rudely/' 

"An  English  baronet  rude?" 

"Oh,  yes!  Sir  Victor  can  be  an  unmitigated 
boor  at  times.  As  a  faindy  our  happiness  is  not 
of  the  ideal  sort." 

They  were  moving  now  through  the  Greek 
Court*  just  behind  Mrs.  Coxheath  and  her  titled 
English  friend.  Panlette  made  haste  to  fill  up 
an  awkward  pause. 

"  Lady  Palgrave  lias  a  very  sad  face/*  she  re- 
marked, "  but  I  have  never  seen  a  more  lovely 
one," 

"  Sad  ?  Yes/'  answered  St.  George  ;  "  her  his- 
tory looks  out  of  her  eyes.  I  am  very  fond  of 
her  ladyship,  and  love  to  hear  her  praises  sounded. 
God  help  herfwitii  a  sudden  change  of  tone. 
**  She  has  had  her  share  of  tribulation  !" 

Panlette  had  imagined  all  Englishmen  to  be  a 
trifle  dull,  St,  George  certainly  was  not.  She 
felt  a  burning  desit^e  to  know  more  about  Lady 
Palgrave  and  the  unamiable  Sir  Victor  ;  but  her 
companion  turned  tlie  conversation  to  W^aguer's 
music.  For  half  an  hour  the  quartet  lingered  in 
that  great  palace  of  glass  and  iron,  and  listened  to 
tlie  Handel  organ  and  the  grand  orchestra ;  and 
then  Mrs.  Coxheath,  who  was  on  the  verge  of 
fainting,  tore  herself  reluctantly  from  her  Kng- 
lish  friends. 

**Comc  and  see  mo  at  my  town  house,  Mrs, 
Coxheath/"  said  Lady  F*algrave,  at  parting,  '^  and 
bring  that  beautiful  child  with  you." 

Then  she  suddenly  put  np  her  face  to  Panlette. 
She  wa9  very  white,  and  her  Jips  trembled. 

"  Will  yoE  kiss  me  ?"  she  said, 

Paulette,  astonished  and  to uc lied j  pressed  her 
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fresh  young  lips  to  tlie  cheek  of  the  titled  lady. 
'LTie  cairess  turned  Lady  Palgrave  whiter  yet.  She 
olatched  St.  George's  arm. 

"Take  mo  away,"  she  gasped.  "I  stifle  in  this 
crowd  !" 

Mrs.  Coxheath  wont  off  to  her  carriage  with 
Paillette. 

'•Sir  Victor  Palgrave  is  a  very  rich  nobleman," 
she  explained,  '*and  he  lives  on  bad  terms  with 
his  wife.  The  pair  have  no  children.  Sb.  George 
is  some  second  or  third  cpusin,  and  heir  to  the 
estates.  lie  has  served  with  distinction  in  Egypt, 
or  South  Africa,  and  is  a  great  favorite  every- 
where. By  the  way,  you  made  a  strong  impres- 
sion on  liCr  ladyship.  She  is  about  to  give  a  ball 
at  her  London  house,  and  she  was  good  enough 
to  urge  me  to  attend,  and  bring  you  with  me." 

*'It  is  not  possible  that  you  will  be  so  impru- 
dent !*'  said  Paulette,  aghast. 

"I know  my  duty,  and  I  have  still  strength  to 
perform  it,"  replied  Mrs.  Coxheath.  '^  Do  not 
fear  for  me.  We  will  both  go  to  Lady  Palgrave's 
ball.    What  do  you  think  of  George  St.  George  ?" 

"He  seems  a  very  agreeable  person,"  Paulette 
answered,  in  an  absent  tone. 

"All  women  admire  St.  George,'*  remarked 
Mrs.  Coxheath,  and  then  prudently  dropped  the 
subject. 

The  next  day  a  handsome  carriage,  bearing  a 
coat  of  arms,  stopped  at  Mrs.  Coxheath's  hotel. 
Into  that  lady's  private  sitting  room  a  visitor  was 
ushered. 

Slight,  doll-like,  faultlessly  dressed,  her  small 
pale  face  untouched  as  yet  by  time,  although  she 
had  certainly  reached  middle  life,  and  with  a  half- 
timid  air,  which  added  still  further  to  her  youth- 
ful appearance.  Lady  Palgrave  approached  Pau- 
lette, took  the  girl's  hand  and  looked  eagerly  into 
her  face. 

"Miss  Dole,  will  you  permit  me  to  carry  you 
away  to  Grosvenor  Square  ?*'  she  said,  sweetly. 
"  I  am  sure  Mrs.  Coxheath  will  consent  when  I 
assure  her  that  I  will  return  you  safely  as  soon  as 
lunch  is  over." 

Paulette  could  hardly  believe  her  own  senses. 
Lady  Palgrave  had  come  for  her — to  what  did  she 
owe  such  a  mark  of  favor  ? 

"  Delightful  for  Paulette,  I  am  sure,"  said  Mrs. 
Coxheath,  promptly.  "  Of  course,  I  will  loan  her 
to  you,  dear  Lady  Palgrave.  How  kind  of  you 
to  take  this  trouble  !" 

In  a  little  flutter  of  wonder  and  expectation, 
Paulette  made  ready.  She  was  only  a  girl,  and 
her  sudden  introduction  to  a  lady  of  quality — a 
bright  and  shining  light  in  the  London  world, 
filled  her  naturally  with  elation.  She  stepped 
into  Lady  Pal  grave's  brougham  like  a  person  in 


a  delightful  dream.  It  was  all  so  odd  and  un- 
real !  Her  ladyship  took  a  seat  beside  her,  with 
big  blue  eyes  shining  in  the  strangest  way,  and 
lips  as  colorless  as  ashes. 

"I  was  all  alone  to-day,"  she  faltered,  "and  I 
felt  very  sad  and  lonely.  I  could  think  only  of 
you.  I  like  young  faces — yours  especially,  and  I 
— that  is — I  thought" — she  seemed  unable  to 
frame  for  her  conduct  an  excuse  that  satisfied  her 
— "I  thought  you  might  like  to  know  me  better." 

"I  would,  indeed  !"  Paulette  answered,  grate- 
fully.   "You  are  very,  very  good." 

The  brougham  went  on,  and  entered  a  spacious 
square — one  of  the  finest  in  London.  A  minia- 
ture park  filled  the  centre.  The  turf  was  green, 
as  only  English  turf  can  be.  Shrubs  bloomecl 
everywhere,  and  the  grand  old  trees  were  dressed 
in  the  verdure  of  late  spring. 

Before  a  huge  house  of  dark-brown  brick  the 
carriage  stopped.  The  door  was  opened  by  a 
sleek  fiunky,  gorgeously  attired  in  blue  coat  and 
red-plush  knee  breeches — a  genuine  Mayfair  prod- 
uct, that  filled  Paulette  with  awe.  The  Ameri- 
can girl  followed  her  hostess  across  a  magnificent 
hall  into  a  drawing  room,  vast,  rich  and  empty. 
The  windows  were  muffled  in  superb  draperies ; 
an  open  fire  glowed  on  one  side  of  the  apartment. 
With  her  own  hands  Lady  Palgrave  took  off  Pau- 
lette's  outer  garments,  and  gave  them  to  a  silent, 
obsequious  servant.  Then  she  drew  the  girl  to 
the  fire — she  herself  was  shivering  as  if  with  ex- 
treme cold. 

"You  wonder,"  she  said,  "that  I,  a  stranger, 
should  take  possession  of  you  in  this  fashion. 
Miss  Dole  ?  The  explanation  is  simple  :  I  wish 
to  win  your  confidence — to  talk  to  you  without 
restraint — without  the  presence  of  that  woman, 
Mrs.  Coxheath." 

Paulette  knew  not  what  to  say,  and  therefore 
remained  silent. 

"  Do  not  regard  me  as  a  great  lady  whose  ac- 
quaintance you  have  accidentally  made,"  contin- 
ued the  other,  "  but  as  a  friend.  Already  I  lovo 
you  more  than  you  can  think  or  dream.  I  am  o 
lonely  woman — a  very  sad,  unhappy  woman  !" 
And  she  pressed  her  jeweled  hands  convulsively 
together. 

"  You  have  no  children  ?"  faltered  Paulette. 

Iler  ladyship's  eyes  were  dry,  and  full  of  a  hard 
lustre. 

"  I  have  no  children,"  siie  answered,  shortly. 
"It  is  my  just  punishment — God  knows  I  never 
deserved  a  child." 

At  that  moment  a  butler  announced  luncheon. 
In  a  wainscoted  room,  hung  with  portraits,  Lady 
Palgrave  and  her  guest  sat  down  to  table,  um] 
were  served  by  the  butler  in  the  deft  and  noiseless 
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fasliion  peculiar  to  liis  kind.  Gold  und  siker 
|i!ate,  Minton  and  St'vres,  niado  the  board  m- 
e|>lendent;  tlie  viands  were  of  tlio  choicest,  but 
liiere  was  little  conversation  or  fippetite.  Pjlu- 
lette  felt  frightened  and  uncomfortable.  Jind  Lady 
Pal^ruve,  for  reasons  of  lier  own»  could  only  toy 
H  iLli  the  dishes  Bet  before  hen  Presently  she  dis- 
[leiised  witb  formal  waiting — the  butler  vanished  ; 
then  aljo  turned  to  her  guest. 

••  Vou  think  me  a  woman  to  be  envied j  do  you 


There  waa  no  violence  in  Ijcr  tone — she  sighed 
the  words  out  heavily,  as  though  the  leaden 
weight  on  her  heart  would  permit  no  other  utter- 
ance. 

Paillette  pushed  away  the  rich  black  grapes  on 
her  plate  of  pink  porcelainj  nnd  looked  in  dismay 
nt  the  speaker. 

*SSeo  how  I  have  opened  my  heart  to  yon  !  ' 
gjisped  her  hulj^ahip.  '*  You  have  shaken  me  to 
the  very  core  of  my  being.     Muck  words  as  theea 
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not  ?*•  she  said,  her  blue  eyes  sliimng  with  sup- 
pressed excitement. 

Paillette  glanced  around  the  sumptuous  room, 
and  answered  : 

"  Yes/' 

^'  Then  yon  are  all  wrong,  dear  child.  It  is 
iriie  that  I  have  money,  position,  power ;  but 
tliere  is  no  beggar  in  East  London  so  poor  and 
wretched  as  I.  I  liate  my  own  possessions^- with 
all  my  heart  and  soul  I  hate  and  loathe  them  I" 


never  passed  my  lips  before  ;  but  I  have  full  con- 
fidence tiiat  you  will  not  repeat  them,** 
'*0h,  I  will  not— I  will  not,  madam  I" 
**  Now  we  are  alone — quite  alone — ^and  I  vanr, 
you  to  tell  me  everything  about  yourself.  Omit 
no  detaih  I  am  waiting  to  hear  the  story  of  your 
life.  Speak  to  me  as  yon  would  to  your^ — your — 
mother.     Have  yon  a  mother  ?" 

**  No,"  replied  Faulette  ;  **fiho  died  when  I  was 
very  young.'' 
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''And  your  father  ?" 

'*My  father  lives,  bnt  for  many  months  he  has 
been  confined  in  a  private  retreat." 

Lady  Palgrave  fell  back  in  her  carved  oak 
chair. 

"  Merciful  Heaven  I  You  mean  that  he  is 
vrnd  r 

'^Yes,  madam.  He  had  suffered  long  from 
insomnia.  The  disease  developed  into  insanity. 
The  doctors  hope  that  he  may  some  time  re- 
cover." 

Lady  Palgrave's  face  was  like  chalk. 

*'  Oh,  tell  me  about  him!"  she  entreated.  ''  Do 
not  torture  me  !  I  must  know  all — all.  Conceal 
nothing  that  relates  either  to  vour  father  or  your- 
self." 

Then  Paulette,  touched  by  the  interest  which 
this  titled  dame  manifested  in  a  simple  Amer- 
ican girl,  proceeded  to  tell  the  story  of  her 
own  life,  and,  so  far  as  she  coald  remember,  of 
Captain  Davy's  also.  Her  unfortunate  acquaint- 
ance with  Chester  Coxheath  was  the  only  omis- 
sion made  in  the  narrative.  She  dwelt  long  and 
tenderly  on  her  father's  goodness,  and  the  happi- 
ness which  had  been  hers  before  his  mind  gave 
way.  Without  shame  or  shyness  she  spoke  of  her 
hospital  experience,  and  her  determination  to  be- 
come a  professional  nurse,  that  she  might  pre- 
serve intact  the  small  fortune  accumulated  by 
Captain  Davy. 

''  Ho  may  need  it  all,"  she  said  ;  ''  and  when  I 
go  buck  to  America  I  shall  take  up  my  work 
again.  Mrs.  Coxheath  fancies  that  I  am  neces- 
sary to  her  comfort,  but  I  think  otherwise — she 
would  improve  more  rapidly  with  another  at- 
tendant." 

*'  Is  she  kind  to  you — that  Mrs.  Coxheath  ?" 
jisked  Lady  Palgrave. 

*'  Sometimes,  madam." 

"But  you  are  simply  her  hired  servant — a  slave 
to  all  her  whims." 

**  I  do  not  mind  it — at  least,  not  much.  I  try 
to  serve  her  faithfully." 

''Oil,  you  brave  child! — you  noble,  heroic 
child  !  Li  possessing  you  your  father  is  rich,  lie 
is  happy,  he  is  fortunate — yes,  even  with  his  rea- 
son unsettled,  he  is  fortunate  I" 

She  cowered  down  in  her  great  chair,  and 
burst  into  sudden  wild  weeping.  It  was  indeed 
well  that  the  pompous  butler  had  left  the  room. 
Paulette,  in  lively  alarm,  sprang  up  from  the 
table,  and  knelt  at  her  ladyship's  knee. 

'*Oli,  madam,"  she  entreated,  **what  have  I 
said  to  distress  you  ?  Do  not  be  sorry  for  me.  I 
am  young,  strong,  hopeful.  I  can  work.  Day  and 
night  I  ])ray  God  to  restore  poor  papa — then  all 
will  be  well.     I  am  adrift  on  the  world  now,  but 


I  fear  nothing.  How  good  yon  are,  how  kind,  to 
cry  for  my  troubles  !  I  do  not  know  what  to  say 
to  such  kindness.  I  have  never  met  anybody 
jnst  like  you.  I  thought  the  English  were  very 
cold,  distant  people " 

There  Paulette  paused,  for  Lady  Palgrave 
snatched  the  girl  suddenly  in  her  arms,  and  cov- 
ered her  face,  her  hair,  her  very  dress,  with  kisses. 

*'  Do  you  pray  only  for  your  father  ?"  she  said. 
"  Did  he  never  tell  you  of  any  other  person  who 
needed  your  prayers,  Paulette  ?" 

*'  But  there  is  no  other  of  my  own  blood,"  an- 
swered the  girl.  '*  I  have  neither  brother  nor 
sister — no  kindred  in  the  world  but  papa.  Of 
coui-se  I  pray  for  all  who  are  needy  and  suffer- 
ing " 

**  Oh,  child,  /  am  needy  ! — I  am  suffering!" 
sobbed  Lady  Palgrave.  *'  Pray  for  me — love  me 
a  little,  undeserving  as  I  am " 

Then  she  stopped  abruptly,  for  a  door  behind 
her  carved  chair  had  swung  back,  and  on  its 
threshold  stood  a  man,  dressed  as  if  for  a  stroll 
on  the  "sweet  shady  side  of  Pall  Mall" — his 
frock  coat  and  pale-colored  trousers  fresh  from  a 
Bond  Street  tailor,  his  cravat  and  Suede  gloves 
faultless,  his  boiifonni^re  large  and  white  —  in 
short.  Captain  George  St.  George. 

At  one  glance  he  took  in  the  sobbing  woman  in 
the  chair — the  girl  kneeling  by  her  side,  with  fair 
face  uplifted — and  he  spoke  rapidly,  warningly. 

''Pardon,  Lady  Palgrave — Sir  Victor  has  re- 
turned from  Kent — he  is  here — in  the  liouse,*' 

Her  ladyship's  arms  fell  away  from  the  young 
American.  AVhite  with  terror,  she  sprang  up 
from  the  chair,  pressing  her  hand  to  her  heart. 

''  I  am  lost !"  she  said. 

"  No,  no  !"  St..  George  rushed  forward  and 
raised  Paulette  to  her  feet.  '*  In  God's  naine,'com- 
pose  yourself.  Lady  Palgrave  I  Sir  Victor  has 
keen  eyes.  He  has  gone  to  your  boudoir — follow 
as  quickly  as  possible,  and  detain  him  there  for  a 
few  moments.  Leave  Miss  Dole  to  me.  I  will 
care  for  her — I  will  take  her  back  to  Mrs.  Cox- 
heath. I  implore  you  to  be  brave  and  fear  noth- 
ing." 

Lady  Palgrave  flung  her  arms  around  Paulette. 

**(io  with  St.  George,"  she  said,  as  she  em- 
braced her;  "he  is  like  a  son  tome.  My  de;ir 
child,  good-by,  and  God  keep  you  till  we  meet 
again  !" 

She  vanished  through  a  door.  St.  George  hur- 
ried Paulette  into  the  drawing  room,  where  a 
servant  waited  with  the  girl's  wraps.  Startled, 
amazed,  feeling  the  urgency  of  swift  departure, 
Paulette  made  ready  for  the  street. 

"My  dear  Miss  Dole,"  said  St.  George,  with 
forced  lightness,  "you   think  our  manners  and 
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cMstoma  pnssinc^  8trriTig:e  ?  T  ileeply  regret  Sir 
Victor's  unexpected  retiirti.  It  is  not  Lady  Pal- 
jrrnve's  liabit  to  turn  Ijer  giiesta  nut  of  tlie  lioti^c 
in  thii?  wiiy,  but  tliere  are  peculiar  circumstatiees 
iTi  your  case." 

Riiiletto  looked  at  hito  with  troubled  eyes. 

*•  Will  Lad}'  Pidgrave  be  iihuIg  to  suffer  for  her 
kinduoss  to  me  ?*' 

*^No,  no.  Bo  at  ease.  I  will  take  cure  that 
Sir  Victor  knows  nothing  of  your  visit.*' 

•*Poubtlee9  he  objects  to  the  presence  of  an 
Aujcricun  under  his  roof  ?'* 

St.  George  seemed  so  mew  bat  embarrassed. 

*'I  do  not  pretend  to  understand  Sir  Victor — 
we  have  little  in  common.  Permit  me  to  hail  a 
cab  and  take  yon  back  to  your  liotel/" 

The  young  nmn'^  tact  and  courtesy  relieved  ibe 
situation  of  lialf  its  awkwardne&s.  A  eab  was 
Imiled,  and  the  two  rattletl  away  from  UrosTenor 
Square. 

Determined  to  distract  PatdiHte**  thoughts,  St. 
George  dashed  recklessly  into  conversation.  Re- 
gardless of  the  fact  tluit  the  American  girl  knew 
next  to  nothing  of  bucIi  subjects,  he  talked  of 
Ascot,  Henley,  the  opera  at  Covent  Garden, 
Lord's  cricket  matches*  Iliirlingham,  Raneleigh 
^<»very thing,  in  fact,  but  the  Palgraves.  Further 
mention  of  that  pair  be  carefully  avoided.  Per- 
haps he  thought  that  Paulette  Itad  had  enough  of 
tliem  for  one  day.  Ilis  ready  tongue  and  nJmble 
wit  did  not  fail  htm  till  they  reached  the  hotel 
and  Paulette  was  safely  delivered  to  Mrs,  Cox- 
heath. 

'•  Lady  Pal  grave  delegatetl  me  to  see  Miss  Dole 
bade  to  you/'  explained  St,  George,  coolly. 
**irer  ladyship,  much  to  her  owti  regret,  was  un- 
able to  come  herself.'* 

As  soon  as  he  departed  Mr^.  Coxheath  ap- 
proached Paulette,  and  scrutinized  her  deliber- 
ately and  closely. 

*•  Did  Lady  Palgrave  make  much  of  you  y"  she 
asked. 

*'  Y^r 

*•  And  Sir  Victor  ?" 

•*  I  did  not  see  Sir  Victor." 

"  How  wld  that  you  should  he  sent  homo  in  a 
cab  with  St.  George  I  Something  strange  must 
have  happened  to  you  at  Groavenor  Square." 

Paulette  had  no  thought  of  confiding  in  ^[rs. 
Coxheuth,  She  simply  shook  her  head.  The 
astute  ehler  woman  fell  to  meditating. 

**Tho  girl  has  a  strange  look.''  she  said  to  her- 
self. '*  (*an  it  be  that  she  already  feel3  St. 
George's  disturbing  influence  ?  lie  is  a  far  more 
fascinating  person  than  Carey  Haxcri  or  the 
count.  Ah,  this  time — this  time  I  feel  confident 
timt  I  have  not  planned  and  labored  in  vaia  !*^ 


Chapter  XVHL 

It  was  the  night  of  I^idy  Pi ilg rave's  ball,  ami 
London  lay  wrappi*d  in  its  own  familiar  garment 
of  fog  and  rain.  Vapor  veiled  the  great  city's 
miles  of  twinklin;:  lights  ;  tbo  pavemeTits  glis- 
teuc*l  with  wet.  liut  fashionable  Loudon,  crowd- 
ing the  stalls  and  boxes  of  the  theatres,  apphnul- 
ing  Italian  opera  at  Coveiit  Garden  antl  Drurv 
L;iue,  and  lolling  on  softly  cnyhioned  carrijiges, 
cared  nothing  fur  the  weather.  Park  Lane  was 
full  of  vehicles  rolUrig  liitlier  and  thiiher  in  the 
dijwupour.  In  Grosvenor  Square  all  the  ap- 
proaches to  Sir  Victor  Pal  grave's  brown  brick 
bouse  w^eio  blocked  with  handsome  equipages. 
Every  window  of  tho  mansion  bhized  with  light. 
Inside  the  great  ballroom  Paulette  Dole  looked 
around  on  the  countless  tapers,  the  long  mirrors 
mulhplyiug  tiie  splendor  of  the  scene,  the  stately 
men  and  bran  ti  fa  I,  beJL'welod  women,  and  held 
her  enraptured  breatli. 

**lIow  good  of  Lady  Pulgrave  to  invito  me  to 
this  ball  I'*  she  said  to  Mrs.  Coxheath.  '*  It  is 
sumethijig  to  remember  all  the  rest  of  my  life." 

**  Her  lady8hii>  admire.>?  your  beauty  and  briglrfc 
American  ways/" answered  Mrs.  Coxheatli,  '*  Eng- 
lish women,  as  a  rule,  lack  vivacity*  'j'hen,  too, 
y<m  are  \\\s  protvtjve,  and  wouhl  naturally  be  ex- 
pected to  bear  ine  company.  I  have  known  Lady 
Pal  grave  eeverul  years.  'Sly  father,  a  famous 
banker  in  his  day,  had  a»i  exteui^ivo  acquaintance 
abroad  ;  I  was  ititroduced  into  English  society  in 
my  girlhood.  Make  the  most  of  your  opportu- 
nities, and  should  you  encounter  Sir  Victor  do 
not  hint  that  you  are  American/" 

''  Why  does  he  dislike  onr  people  so  mneli  ?'* 

*•  Ln possible  to  say.  Perhaps  it  ia  Engli^ih 
lirejndiee.  At  any  rale,  be  thinks  little  of  us. 
To  me  ho  has  always  been  civil,  but  dietaut — 
frigidly  distant.  For  reasons  of  my  own  I  am 
anxious  that  he  should  regard  you  witli  favor;  but 
that  he  will  never  do  if  he  knows  your  national- 
ity at  the  start." 

'*  Shall  I  1)0  likely  to  meet  Sir  Victor  Palgrave 
to-nighi?" 

**No,  lie  bates  society.  Her  hidyship  enter- 
tains up  to  Goodwood  race  week,  but  the  baronet 
usually  keeps  out  of  the  way  of  her  guests." 

*•  How  unpleasant  for  Lady  Palgrave  V* 

**  Yes.  Siie  is  altogether  wretched  in  her  mar- 
ried life.  Sir  Victor  Ims  no  son  to  inherit  his 
title  and  estates,  and  husband  and  wife  have 
drifted  wide  af^art  in  their  tastes  and  habits. 
There  is  some  gigantic  skeleton  in  the  family 
closet,  though  nobody  seems  to  know  the  exact 
nature  of  it." 

On   this  festive    night  Mrs.  Coxheath's   lean. 
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8in:in  person  was  carefully  padded  and  draped  in 
n  gown  of  1  idlest  lieliotropo  velvet.  She  wore 
fire  opals  for  jewels,  and  rare  old  lace  softened 
the  ontlines  of  her  flesliless  arms  and  slionlders. 
In  her  cheek  tlio  hectic  burned  like  a  coal.  Iler 
ovcs  were  holl.)\v;  her  temples,  deeply  sunken. 
Yet  tho  indomitable  will  of  the  woman  held  her 
erect — nerved  her  for  tho  ordeal  of  tin's  ball,  and 
made  her  <^eaf  to  tho  warnings  of  Paulette. 

"  Indeed,  you  are  going  too  far,  ^Irs.  ('ox- 
heath  !"  the  girl  had  said  again  and  again  ;  but 
Mrs.  Coxheath  laughed  sneeriugly. 

*' I  am  made  of  the  grain  of  the  oak,"  she 
bonstcd  ;  "though  only  a  bundle  of  bones,  I  pos- 
sess the  endurance  of  a  dozen  ordinary  women." 

Tr.e  ball  opened  brilliantly.  In  a  corner  of  tho 
great  room  Mrs.  Coxheath  looked  out  with  rest- 
less, feverish  eyes  upon  tho  company.  Pauletto 
was  dancing  with  St.  George.  Tho  American 
girl  woro  diaphanous  white,  and  a  string  of 
pearls,  Mrs.  Coxheath's  gift,  encircled  her  ivory 
throat.  Even  in  the  midst  of  the  titled  belles  of 
the  London  season  her  beauty  made  her  a  con- 
spicuous object.  Admiring  glances  followed  her 
everywhere.  St.  George  seemed  hopelessly  in- 
th railed.  Ho  paid  assiduous  court  to  the  young 
American.  Dance  succeeded  dance,  yet  he  never 
left  her  side  for  a  moment. 

'•'  What  an  idiot  ho  is  making  of  himself,  to  be 
sure  V*  chuckled  Mrs.  Coxheath.  '*  lie  is  abso- 
lutely blind  and  deaf  to  every  other  woman  in  the 
room — lie  is  altogether  reckless  !  Sir  Victor  had 
better  be  np  and  doing,  for,  in  spite  of  his  preju- 
dices, tho  next  Lady  Palgravo  is  certain  to  be 
American.'' 

Presently  tho  hostess  of  tho  night,  shining  in 
silver  brocade  and  family  jewels,  came  np  to  Mrs. 
Coxhcath's  sofa. 

**  ^ly  dear  Lady  Pal  grave,"  said  Mrs.  Coxheath, 
maliciously,  *'  is  it  not  bad  form  for  St.  George 
to  dance  so  much  with  a  nobody  like  Miss  J)ole  ? 
lie  is  tho  heir  of  the  house,  and  these  English 
dowagers  are  bursting  with  rage.  The  foolish 
boy  shows  his  preference  too  openly." 

Ijady  Palgravo  looked  at  the  speaker  with  cold 
indignation. 

•'  You  seem  to  trouble  yourself  very  little  about 
that  young  creature,  Mrs.  Coxheath  —  evidently 
yon  do  not  understand  the  duties  of  a  chaperon." 

^irs.  Coxheath  smiled  grimly. 

*-"'he  majority  of  American  girls  require  no 
chnperon — they  are  quite  capable  of  looking  after 
Ihemsclves.  Paulette  is  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
P>csides,  in  your  ladyship's  ballroom,  how  can  she 
he  otherwise  than  safe — quite  safe  ?  Unexception- 
jible  people  only  find  entrance  here." 

"Arc you  fond  of  Miss  Dole?    Have  you  her 


welfare  at  heart  ?"  demanded  Lady  Pal  grave,  in 
an  agitated  tone. 

"Oh,  certainly!  I  quite  dote  upon  Paulette. 
Night  and  day  I  am  scheming  for  her  future." 

Perhaps  Lady  Palgravo  detected  a  false  ring  in 
the  words.  She  turned  silently  and  walked  away, 
and  a  few  moments  later  Mrs.  Coxheath,  full  of 
wicked  delight,  saw  that  Paulette  was  dancing 
again  with  St.  George. 

Brightly  blazed  the  lights  in  the  grand  room. 
Hanks  of  arum  lilies  and  white  azaleas  perfumed 
the  hot  air.  Tho  waxed  floor  shimmered  like  a 
sheet  of  black  water  ;  diamonds  flashed,  splendid 
tissues  shone,  "soft  eyes  looked  love  to  eyes  that 
spake  again." 

"  ^liss  Dole,"  said  St.  (icorgo,  with  conviction, 
"this  is  your  first  ball." 

"  How  do  you  know  that  ?'' asked  Paulette. 

"  By  the  keen  enjoyment  in  your  face.  Look 
closely,  and  you  will  observe  that  most  of  the 
peoi>le  here  wear  a  blai<e  expression.  They  are 
old  stagers,  worn  out  with  the  manifold  dissipa- 
tions of  the  season." 

"In  America,"  said  Paulette,  soberly,  "I  was 
not  permitted  to  enter  society,  for  as  soon  aa  I 
left  school  a  great  misfortune  overwhelmed  my 
father,  and  changed  tho  whole  current  of  my  life. 
In  Paris  Mrs.  Coxheath  carried  me  about  to 
lunches  and  dinners  in  the  American  colony,  but 
I  saw  no  dancing.  Tell  me,  is  Sir  Victor  Palgrave 
present  to-night  ?" 

St.  George  shook  his  head. 

"'  Catch  tho  baronet  in  a  vortex  like  this  ! — he 
hates  balls.  My  poor  child,  have  you  been  vex- 
ing your  soul  with  the  fear  of  an  encounter  with 
Sir  Victor  ?" 

"To  tell  tho  truth,  yes,"  answered  Paulette, 
nervously  ;  "  I  have  heard  so  much  of  his  dis- 
like for  Americans  that  I  really  begin  to  feel 
afraid  of  your  kinsman." 

"  Compose  yourself  ;  you  will  not  meet  Sir  Vic- 
tor to-night.  May  I  sit  out  the  next  dance  with 
you  ?  Here  are*  chairs  in  this  window.  When 
you  go  back  to  tho  States,  Miss  Dole,  I  wonder 
how  you  will  describe  our  London  revel  to  your 
dear  five  hundred  friends  !" 

Paulette  dropped  into  a  seat  in  a  recess.  She 
smiled  brightly  np  at  tho  frank  young  English- 
man. 

"I  have  no  five  hundred  friends,"  she  an- 
swered. "Indeed,  on  calm  reflection,  I  find  that 
I  i)0sseB8  but  one  who  would  feel  the  smallest 
interest  in  my  first  ball.  Dear  Laurel !"  The 
name  dropped  involuntarily  from  her  lips.  "I 
have  received  no  news  of  her  for  a  very  long 
tima.  I  wonder  what  she  is  doing  to-night  I  Be- 
ing a  selfish  creature,  ^.my  own  aflfairs  have  ab- 
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sorbed  mc  of  late,  tind  I  liave  given  small  tlioiiglit 
to  Laurel." 

8t.  George,  very  red,  either  from  exercise  or 
tlie  heat  of  the  balh'oom,  gazed  down  at  the 
speaker  with  a  great  deal  of  honest  interest  ia 
his  eyes. 

^*  Is  Laurel  a  relative  ?*Mie  asked. 

"No — a  Bcliool  friend,  beantiful,  high-hearted. 
She  lias  jnat  made  an  imprudent  love  m?Ucli — 
married  a  man  withoot  monev  or  station.** 

'•Foolish  girir 

Pauletto  was  absently  palling  in  pieces  a  Hon 
Sileiie  rose  in  her  bonqnet. 

**  Do  yon  think  8o  ?  Her  huBband  hiis  an  odd 
narne^Derek  Keppel.  Tie  is  a  musician — a  vio- 
linist.'' 

**  Yonr  frionda  jimapecta  are  not  brilliant, 
then  ?" 

*•  la  it  not  possible  for  a  man  to  acqnire  fort- 
une by  playing  the  violin  ?'' 

**Meii  of  eiooptional  talont  do  it  —  not  the 
rommon  fry.  I  fear  Derek  KeppeFs  wife  will 
live  to  roe  her  folly.  That  sort  of  marriage  went 
out  of  fashion  long  ago.  T\w  JiH-de-sierle  woman 
has  turned  her  back  severely  upon  it.  She  loves 
the  loaves  and  fishes  of  life.'- 

I'linlette  drew  a  long  breath, 

*'I  hope  Laurel  will  be  happy," 

**  She' will  nut"  answered  St*  George,  cheer- 
fully ;  '*and  Tm  not  sure  that  she  deserves  hap- 
piness. Such  a  ,^irl  cannot  posspsa  an  ounce  of 
worldly  wisdom.  Look  at  that  woman.  Mrj§.  Cox- 
lieath,  who  takes  no  particular  care  of  you — over 
there  ia  the  corner,  yon  know.  Is  she  not  quite 
the  ghastliest  creature  that  ever  appeared  in  a 
ballroom — a  genuine  death*fi-head  ?  I  like  her 
pkick,  though — she  means  to  die  hard."  He  un- 
furled Paulette'sfan.  **The  room  is  beastly  hot," 
he  muttered,  **  Remain  hero  a  moment.  Miss 
Pole,  and  I  will  fetch  you  an  ice.^* 

Ho  Tftuished  out  of  the  recess.  As  Paulette» 
with  the  odor  of  the  arum  lilies  floating  around  her, 
and  the  music  throbbing  in  her  ears,  sat  gazing 
drL*amily  down  the  great  ballroom.  Lady  Pal- 
grave  stepped  into  the  recess.  She  looked  a 
strangely  pale  and  shintrig  creature  in  the  cold 
splendor  of  her  diamonds  and  her  silver  brocade 
gown, 

'•  I  missed  you  from  the  dancers,  Miss  Dole," 
she  began,  breathlessly, 

**I  am  resting  here,  as  you  see,  madam/' an- 
swered Paulette,  her  eyes  smiling  softly  upon  the 
intruder.  '*  Oh,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  the 
pleasure  you  have  given  me  to-night  !  1  love 
dancing  so  much — so  much  !" 

'*  Of  course,  for  you  are  a  child— only  a  cliihl," 
The  jewels  on  her  ladyship's  corsage  rose  and  full 


as  though  the  heart  beneath  was  beating  storm- 
ily,  **  I  am  glad  St.  George  has  kept  you  from 
growing  dull^ — glad  that  he  has  made  you  happy 
for  a  little  while.  Do  you  remain  long  abroad » 
Miss  Dole  ?" 

*^I  hope  not;  hixt  I  do  not  know  Mrs.  Cox- 
heath  *8  jilans." 

'*You  are  anxious,  then,  to  return  to  Amer- 
ica r 

*'  I  wish  to  see  my  father,  madam," 

Lady  Palgrave  shuddered, 

*'Ah,  yes!  Pardon  the  stupid  question.''  A 
passionate  pain  crept  into  her  voice.  **  Oh,  child  ! 
do  you  know  that  your  position  ia  a  very  s.ad  and 
cruel  one  ?  Yon  have  neither  parents  nor  kin- 
dred. Your  tnother  is  dead,  your  father  in  a  nmd- 
honse.  Y'ou  aro  homeless,  and  without  a  natural 
guardian,  and  you  neod  both — oh,  you  need 
both  !•* 

Paulette  looked  startled,  distressed. 

"I  suppose  you  are  right,  madam,*'  she  fal- 
tered. ^'  I  am  a  forlorn  creature,  though  I  ha^l 
rjuito  forgotten  that  fact  to-niglit.  I  think  ^frs. 
Coxheath  means  to  be  kind  to  mc ** 

*'  Do  not  trust  that  odious  Avomau— she  is  fwi 
your  friend  !"  said  Lady  Palgravo,  as  she  seized 
Paulette*8  hands  in  her  own.  Her  silver  gown 
glittered  like  hoar  frost.  From  head  to  foot  she 
was  as  white  and  cold  as  a  snow  woman  ;  but  her 
eyes  burned  like  blue  fire— the  anguish  and  heart- 
break of  years  looked  otjt  on  Paulette  from  those 
big,  desolate  eyes!  ''Shouhl  you,  at  any  crisis 
of  your  life,  find  youraolf  in  need  of  a  refuge,  a 
protector,"  she  continued,  briskly, 'Mvill  you  ro- 
niember  mey  Mies  Dole — will  you  send  me  wonl  ? 
(■oufido  in  no  other  person^  seek  lielp  of  no 
other  !" 

**  But  you  forget,  madam,  that  I  ]»ave  no  claim 
upon  you '* 

''  That  does  not  matter  in  the  least.  Promise — 
promise  1  Itia  terrible  to  see  you  like  this — ^young, 
beautiful,  unprotected,  at  the  world's  mercy  1  If 
that  Mrs.  Coxheath  fails  you,  aa  ehe  certjiliily 
will-^if  evil  of  any  kind  overtakes  you,  will  rcti 
turn  to  me  ?  Your  word,  dear  child^ — give  me 
your  word  !" 

And  Paulette,  never  dreaming  of  what  that 
very  night  was  to  bring  forth^  answered,  promptly  : 

**  I  promise,  Lfidy  Paigrave.  You  are  very  good. 
Yes,  yes,  I  will  rem  umber.'* 

Til  en  8t.  George  appeared  in  the  recess  with 
the  ice.  Lady  Palgrave  looked  earnestly  into  hia 
fnie  Vhowu  face. 

*^  Thank  you  for  taking  cure  of  Miss  Dole/* ah© 
said.  *'  I  know  you  are  always  glad  to  serve  mt^. 
I  leave  her  to  you  for  the  remainder  of  the  even- 
ing.    Make  her  as  happy  m  vuu  can.     Do  not 
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miiul  what  people  say  of  yon — only  make  her 
hap[»y  !" 

L:4ily  Piilgrave  turned  from  the  young  pati% 
an<l  disajipeared  among  her  giioats. 

''At  vLnj  cost/' said  8t.  George,  gayly,  **  her 
hulyahip's  commatuls  must  be  obeyed  !"  And 
from  that  iiinment  ho  redoablod  his  atteutioiis  Lo 
the  yonng  Amurican. 

British  tuaiils  and  niatrf>na  Bii.iled,  sneered, 
whispered,  oast  freezing  glances  npou  the  pair 
— all  to  no  purpose.  Sir  Victor  Pal  grave's  heir 
was  rocklessly  indiHerent  to  the  interpretation 
pnt  upon  Ilia  devotion.  Mrs.  Coxheatli,  keenly 
ohservant  of  all  that  was  passing,  helil  aloof  and 
interfered  not.  8iiehad  cast  Panlette  into  a  great 
London  ballroom  —  into  a  crowd  of  strange 
people,  and  there  she  deliberately  abandoned  lier, 

Tlianks  to  St.  George,  tlie  girl  fonnd  it  a  safe 
and  pleasant  place.  He  kept  all  other  admirers 
Btornly  at  bay,  and  suffered  none  to  approach  her. 
He  led  her  to  the  supper  room*  where  golden 
Sauterne  and  green  Chartreuee  flowed  for  the 
thiraty,  and  truffles  and  foie  gras,  French  salads, 
and  laountaius  of  strawberries  frozen  in  tliick 
walls  of  creanj,  made  glad  the  hungry  dancers. 
By  Kotno  liaj»py  faculty  Iio  had  succeeded  in  plac- 
ing P.uilette  entirely  at  her  ease.  He  paid  her 
no  compliments,  talked  only  merry  nonsense. 
Tliere  was  nothing  of  the  lover  in  hia  manner — 
he  was  simply  kind,  brotherly,  watchful  for  her 
enjoyment. 

**  As  kind  as  Lady  Palgravo  herself,"  thought 
Paulette,  gratefully. 

When  tlio  tirno  came  for  departure  he  forced  a 
passage  tlirough  the  crowd  to  Mrs.  Ooxlieath's 
sofa,  and  reminded  that  free-and-easy  chaporon 
that  she  had  a  charge  to  keep.  Then  he  adjusted 
the  ladies' cloaks,  and  escorted  them  to  their  car- 
riage. At  parting  ho  pressetl  Panlette*a  hand  and 
looked  mischievously  into  her  lovely  eyes. 

''Good-by  till  wo  meet  again,"  he  said.  "I 
feel  certain  that  we  shall  meet  again.  Miss  Dole, 
Believe  me,  you  and  I  are  destined  to  know  each 
other  better.** 

Tlie  carriage  mo?ed  away  from  Sir  Victor  Pal- 
grave*8  brown  brick  bouse. 

For  a  few  moments  ailence  reigned  inside  the 
vehicle.  Its  two  occupants  had  nothing  to  say  to 
each  other;  but  presently  Mrs.  Coxheuth  spoke  : 

•*  I  hardly  expecte^l  a  man  of  Captain  St. 
George  s  stamp  to  show  his  preference  so  quickly, 
so  npeidy,''  she  said. 

Paillette,  half  asleep,  did  not  comprehend. 

**  Captain  St,  George  was  kind  and  amusing,** 


she  answered,  in  aweary  tone,  ''and  he  dat^et'd 
exceedingly  well.  I  thought  it  very  good  of  him 
to  spend  all  the  evening  entertaining  me.'' 

Mrs.  Coxheatli,  wrap}»ed  in  a  fur- lined  opera 
eloiik,  made  an  impatient  movement. 

'*  You  little  goose  !  One  wonhl  suppose  that 
you  knew  nothing  of  the  world  or  the  ways  of 
men.  The  matter  is  plain  enough — St.  George 
has  fallen  desperately  in  love  with  yon.*' 

Paulette  grew  stiff. 

'*  You  arc  altogether  wrong,  Mrs.  Coxheath.'* 

"Nonsense!  I  have  watched  him  the  whole 
night  through.  Don't  jinlge  St,  George  by  your 
other  lovers^Chester  Coxlieath,  for  instance,  or 
even  my  nephew  Carey— men  are  unlike  in  sucli 
things.     He  is  epris,  I  tell  you.'' 

'"I  should  bo  very  sorry  to  think  that,"  an- 
swered Paulette,  coldly. 

**And  why,  simpleton  ?"  queried  Mrs.  Cox- 
heath,  her  voice  hoarse  with  weakness  and  excite- 
ment. »*  Listen  to  me.  I  did  not  mean  to  reveal 
my  plans  so  soon,  but  I  Ond  that  1  have  not  the 
physical  strength  to  play  my  part  through.  In 
tliat  dreadful  halhoom  to-night  I  thought  that  1 
must  die  ot  slieer  exhaustion,  Such  an  ordeal 
I  caniiot  endure  again.  I  moat  hurry  the  affair 
forward,  or  perish  in  the  midst  of  my  own  efforts. 
You  refused  to  marry  Carey  Hazen.  You  refused 
the  count — very  well.  Did  1  urge  you  unduly  in 
either  case  ?" 

**  Ko,"  answered  Paulette,  her  heart  sinking 
with  nameless  dread. 

**  As  a  luisband,  St.  George  is  preferable  both 
to  Ilaxen  aiul  the  oount.  He  will  be  a  baronet  at 
no  distant  day.  Of  course,  I  must  dower  you 
handsomely — no  Englishman  cares  to  play  the 
r61e  of  King  Cophetna  — but  that  does  not 
frighten  me.  I  love  my  money,  but,  as  I  showed 
you  plainly  in  Paris,  I  am  ready  to  spend  it  with- 
out stint  to  secure  your  marriage.  I  want  to  see 
you  settled  abroad — better  abroad  than  in  the 
States,  as  I  hope  you  have  the  sense  to  acknowl- 
edge. To-morrow  I  will  go  to  Lady  Palgrave 
and  propose  the  alliance.  She  is  amazingly  fond 
of  you  alroatly,  and  will  enter  into  my  plan  witli 
pleasure.  She  will  also  Hiid  nreans  to  overcome 
Sir  Victoi-^s  dislike  to  Americans,  which  is  the 
only  obstacle  that  I  can  see  in  the  way  of  your 
marriage  with  George  St.  George," 

Thi.-i  summary  disposal  of  her  future  took  for  a 
moment  Piiulette's  breath.  Then  a  burning  in- 
dignation tilled  her.  By  the  light  of  the  carriage 
lamps  she  gazed  steadily  into  Mrs.  Coxheath's 
pine  bed,  white,  cruel  face. 


(To  he  continued,) 


I,  LOOKING  AT  THAT  EMPTY  BED,  BAW  UPON  IT  THE  FOliM  OF  A  MAN. 
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Bv  AS  Ki 

SoMH  of  US  said  that  our  frieiKl  Cecil  Wake  was 
the  most  iic?rvou8  man  tliey  had  ever  known.  And 
yet  liis  health  seemed  always  good,  although  thts 
susceptibility  of  hh  temperament  was  such  thafc 
it  appeared  as  thougli  the  wear  ami  tear  of  oxist- 
CTico  imisfc  soon  prove  too  miicli  for  him.  lie  was 
temperate — very  temperate — and  yet  the  amoiiut 
of  twitching  that  his  facial  miiscleg  underwent 
when  ho  was  moved  and  excited  made  one  fear 
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tliat  tho  next  thing  he  would  do  must  be  to  weep. 
Circumstances  that  did  not  affect  other  men  pro- 
duced an  amount  of  moisture,  eapecially  in  llio 
cor  tier  of  his  right  eye,  wliich  soon  culminated  in 
an  actual  teardrop^  always  hastily  brushed  away 
before  it  fell,  Tiie  Germans,  in  whoso  country 
he  had  been  for  some  years  of  his  youth,  have  a 
eiiyiug  of  such  a  man  that  *-bo  is  built  near  tho 
water/'"     Now,  emotion  on  certain  occasions  is  al- 
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ways  permissible,  even  to  the  male  sex.  When, 
for  instance,  a  favorite  daughter  or  niece  is  mar- 
ried the  **  God  bless  yon  !"  uttered  by  tlie  master 
of  the  deserted  home  is  apt  to  be  gnttu rally,  and 
even  cliokingly — nay,  often  iniirticnlately — ex- 
pressed. Perhaps  it  has  been  observed  by  those 
who  do  not  go 'down  themselves  to  the  sea  in 
ships,  but  who  like  to  see  a  sljip  launched  for  the 
purposes  of  those  who  intend  to  inflict  on  them- 
selves such  discomfort,  that  when  the  said  ship  is 
launched,  men  among  the  crowd  of  witnesses  of 
the  operation  blow  their  noses,  and  their  eyes  be- 
come watery.  Cecil  Wake's  always  became  watery 
on  such  occasions.  The  cheering  of  the  men  on 
board  of  a  ship  of  war,  the  march  past  of  troops, 
even  the  hurrying  of  firemen  to  a  conflagration, 
made  his  vision  very  misty.  Some  said  that  this 
was  to  tiie  credit  of  his  heart — others  said  it  was 
not  to  the  credit  of  his  nerves.  Did  ho  ride  ?  Yes, 
sometimes,  and  well.  The  successful  termination 
of  a  fox  hunt  and  the  tragic  death  of  the  fox  were 
events  which  wore  alleged  by  gossips  to  produce 
much  ihosame  effect  upon  him  as  the  above-men- 
tioned caeca  of  marriage,  launching,  cheering  or 
fire  extinguishing ;  but  then  fox  hunting  takes 
])lace  when  the  air  is  cold,  and  eyes  are  apt  to  be 
moist  from  intense  symjnithy  with  an  east.  wind. 
Nothing  tangible  on  the  nerve  subject  could  be 
fairly  deduced  from  such  evidence.  What  are 
nerves  ?  Nobody  knows.  Husbands  swear  that  they 
are  rubbish.  Wives  declare  tliat  their  whole  being 
consists  of  nothing  else.  What  is  cerciiin  is  that 
they  sometimes  show  themselves,  or  rather  their 
influence  shows  itself,  all  of  a  sudden.  A  danger 
is  laughed  at  and  doliod  ;  but  in  a  moment,  al- 
though the  danger  may  not  he  there,  the  mere 
imagination  that  it  is  present  makes  ns  feel  un- 
comfortable. The  baldest  men  aic  nut  always 
quite  sure  of  themselves.  One,  a  general  who 
had  faced  fire  over  and  over  again,  laughed  at 
the  idea  that  he  could  feel  anxious  when  taken 
down  a  steep  ice  toboggan  slope.  "  Me  ?  No — 
never  felt  nervous  in  my  life;*' and  ho  took  his 
place  in  front  of  the  person  who  was  to  steer  him 
down  the  ice.  But  he  had  hardly  seated  himself 
before  he  felt  an  irresistible  impulse  not  to  go 
forward,  but  to  hang  back.  •'  Stop  one  moment 
— are  yon  quite  sure  you  can  steer?"  was  the 
question  in  which  his  nerves  unexpectedly  be- 
trayed themselves.  We  truly  do  nut  know  what 
is  going  on  within  us,  and  it  would  nut  surprise 
any  doctor  to  be  told  confldentially  by  anyone 
that  a  discovery  had  been  made  that  the  nerves 
were  giving  way.  Imagination  has  a  great  re- 
sponsibility in  these  matters.  Men  of  little  imag- 
ination are  not  •'*  given  to  give  way.''  So,  if  you 
hfivc  to  do  anything  which  is  trying,  and  require 


an  assistant  or  companion,  don't  take  a  man  en- 
dowed with  imagination.  Look  rather  for  a  fool 
than  a  clever  man.  At  all  events,  do  not  attempt 
anything  risky  with  a  man  who  thinks  too  much. 

All  these  sapient  thoughts  arise  because  of  Ce- 
cil Wake,  who,  although  an  excellent  fellow, 
thought  too  much.  Perhaps  it  was  because  of 
this  that  he  had  become  better  than  any  barom- 
eter for  telling  a  change  in  weather.  Snow  al- 
wjiys  gave  him  headache — thunder  always  gave 
him  headache;  but  he  bore  these  afflictions  un- 
complainingly. But  we  knew  in  summer,  from 
an  extra  twitch  about  his  mouth,  that  we  should 
have  thundery  weather.  In  winter  snow  faith- 
fully followed  the  same  signals.  We  discovered 
another  peculiarity  in  him,  and  some  of  hia 
friends  declared  that  they  had  found  a  treasure 
in  him  at  last,  because  he  had  one  gift  that  could 
be  usefully  employed  for  money.  He  was  a  mar- 
velous water  finder.  For  this  he  employed  the 
time-honored  instrument,  the  hazel  fork.  He 
held  the  two  ends  of  the  hazel  between  his  thumb 
and  forefinger,  the  fork  turned  downward,  and 
whenever  he  came  anywhere  near  running  water 
the  fork  end  of  the  hazel  rose  in  the  air ;  and  the 
stick  not  only  did  this,  but  twisted  and  turned  in 
his  hand  as  though  in  an  agony.  It  made  hie 
arms  ache,  he  said,  and  ho  described  the  sensa- 
tion as  especially  unpleasant  jilong  the  nerves  and 
muscles  of  the  forearms.  In  an  African  desert 
he  would  have  been  invaluable  ;  and  we  often  t  Id 
him  that  one  of  the  African  companies  should 
give  him  a  salary  and  employ  him  to  find  water 
in  dry  places.  When  he  walked  with  us  ofteu 
and  often  he  has  told  ns  that  water  ran  some- 
where far  down  under  his  feet.  We  believed  him 
or  disbelieved  him  as  we  liked,  for  it  was  only 
when  we  knew  that  a  stream  was  close  at  hand 
that  we  could  test  Jiiin.  He  had  also  a  sensation 
when  placed  near  certain  metals.  Whether  all 
tlii.-i  arose  from  magnetism  or  from  some  elec- 
trical affinities  we  >vere  not  wise  enough  to  de- 
termine. To  electricity  I  ascribed  his  sensitive- 
ness ;  others  called  it  by  other  names.  At  all 
events,  there  it  was,  a  must  palpable  fact,  show- 
ing itself  with  a  i)ower  so  strong  that  if,  for  in- 
stance, he  grasped  our  wrists,  we  became  aware 
of  a  force  running  into  our  being ;  and  it  lifted 
hazel  twigs  in  our  hands  when  he  was  thus  hold- 
ing ns,  so  that  wo  felt  the  wood  pressing  itself 
acrainst  our  lingers  if  we  resisted  the  impulse 
given  to  it  by  him  through  our  bodies. 

Why  should  persons  formed  exactly  alike,  as 
far  as  the  mere  presence  of  blood,  bone,  sinew 
and  nerves  is  concerned,  be  so  variously  affected  ? 
If  there  be  such  great  forces  at  work,  why  do 
they  not  pervade  all  sentient  flesh  ?  Wo  ask  many 
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questions,  but  tbo  inio  replies  are  not  (is  yet 
voticlisafed  lo  ua  ;  perhaps  tliey  will  never  be* 
There  will  always  be  eretitures  whose  eyes  see 
and  ears  hearwlmt  is  unknown  lo  the  many,  Tlie 
presence  of  inflneucca  in  the  world  aroinitl  ua  will 
thrill  through  those  who,  endowed  with  ethereal 
qualities,  feel  things  which  moRt  of  us,  fasluoned 
with  more  earthly  substance,  failed  to  discern. 

Xutwithstanding  his  oxfjiiisite  susceptibility, 
Wake  was  a  pleasant  companion*  and  did  not  take 
ami^s  any  amiiBement  aftorded  to  his  grosser  com- 
rades by  his  peeiiliarities.  He  was  fond  of  mak- 
ing excursions  on  foot  through  the  Swiis  high- 
lands :  and  one  compatiion  only  was  what  he 
asked  and  generally  obtained,  for  we  all  liked 
him,  and  he  was  easily  pleased.  Content  with 
almost  anything  except  constant  noise  or  stormy 
weather,  he  would  plod  along,  singing  sometimes 
to  himself,  and  full  of  interest  in  all  he  saw\ 
The  only  circumstance  that  maile  him  seem  at 
all  unreasonahle  was  in  tlui  matter  of  accom- 
modation at  an  inn.  The  liotels  were  often 
crowded  ;  but  however  full  they  miglit  be,  Wake 
always  insisted  on  havii^g  a  room  to  liiinself.  He 
said  he  could  not  sleep  with  another  person  snor- 
ing in  another  bed,  however  remote,  in  the  same 
room. 

This  unreasonable  apprehension  was  es[>eeially 
aggravating  when  I  was  with  him  on  one  of  these 
excursions,  for  I  am  an  excellent  walker  and  an 
excellent  eleoper,  nnd  feel  certain  that  I  never 
snore.  T*eople  doirt  who  lie  on  their  side  and 
not  on  their  back,  and  1  know  tlmr.  T  never  lie  on 
my  back  ;  and  if  ever  di^^agreeable,  1  am  only  dis- 
agreeable when  I  am  awake.  But  this  assertion 
had  no  influence  with  Cecil  Wake*  We  had  ar- 
rived late  and  hungry  at  an  inn,  ami  were  shown 
a  room  where  there  were  two  bed?*,  tlie  one  with 
its  back  to  the  side  of  the  room  where  was  the 
window,  and  the  other  placed  with  its  liead  the 
other  wny*  an  1  near  the  door.  There  wa<  a  cnn- 
siilerable  interval  hetwet'n  the  bedh*.  Wuke  told 
the  landlord  he  wanted  a  room  to  himself,  how- 
ever smalL  Excellent  as  the  Swiss  hotels  are, 
they  cannot  contain  more  rooms  than  they  do 
contain,  and  the  lantlhird  at  once  suttl  lie  cnubl 
not  give  another  unless  ho  gave  his  own,  and  that 
)ie  could  not  do,  for  he  had  a  wife  and  I  don'r 
know  liow  many  children  sleejdnt:;  there*  S«> 
there  was  no  help  for  it,  and  the  landlord  re- 
tired. I  told  Wake  that  I  feared  there  was  no 
avoiding  tlic  inconvenience,  and  that  he  must 
allow  me  a  bed.  nnd  tliat  I  promised  not  to  snore. 
But  although  hf^  at  first  made  nn  ileum r,  and  al- 
though 1  had  my  bag  carried  up  to  the  room,  he 
presently  began  to  look  so  uuhappy^fO  greatly 
put  out  and  twitehy— that   1,  (<>  whom  it  wa^  a 


matter  of  perfect  indifference  whether  I  slept  in 
a  bed  or  on  a  sofa,  said  tlmt  I  had  maile  up  mind 
not  to  plague  him  hy  my  presence,  and  that  1 
would  go  down  and  sleep  on  a  couch  I  liad  ob- 
served in  the  dining  room  of  tlie  hotel,  which  we 
had  ]iassed  as  we  came  in  before  mounting  the 
stairs,  lie  thanked  me  effu.sively,  and  altliough 
I  thought  Itim  rather  selfish  I  shook  his  hand  and 
wishcil  him  pleasant  dreams.  He  said  that  he 
would  iu]it  act  thus  were  it  iu>t  tluit  ho  felt  that 
he  himself  would  be  an  anmnance  to  me  ;  for 
unless  he  sh^pt  well  \m  re8tle85?nes8  would  be  suf- 
Hcient  to  keep  us  both  awake. 

*' Besides/'  he  added,  to  my  astonishment, 
''  lliere  are  veiT  [»eculiar  influences  at  work  here, 
and  especially,  as  it  seems  to  me,  in  that  part  of 
the  room  where  your  bed  "  {irulieuting  the  one 
neiir  the  door)  *'ia  placed,  and  I  would  much 
rather  that  no  friend  of  mine  slept  there.  I  can- 
not tell  you  what  it  is,  but  it  is  palpable — pal  pa* 
hie,"  he  repeate<l,  with  a  sigh  and  a  sluidder, 
''and  1  shall  certainly  take  the  bed  near  the  win- 
dow, *  hero  1  can  get  fresh  air." 

I  saitl,  **  Nonsense,  old  man;  ilijinder  in  tlic 
air,  and  on  your  nerves,  as  usual.  Nice  clean 
bed — what's  the  matter  with  i*  ?'*  But  as  I  said 
this  a  drauglit  coming  from  the  door  blew  out 
my  candle,  aiiil  mnde  his  llirker  so  that  he  phaded 
it  with  his  hatid,  causing  the  shadow  of  the  liand 
to  fall  on  that  side  «f  the  room  where  the  door 
aud  the  bed  were,  and  T  looked,  auil  while  I  wa^ 
spetikiug  the  shadow  of  his  fingers  above  the  bed 
ftcemed  to  make  them  point  on  the  wall  at  sonic* 
thing,  and  beneath  the  shadow  of  them  the  bed 
appeared  to  my  fancy  to  be  shining  in  an  odd  way. 
Waves  of  phosphorescence,  like  that  seen  in  the 
sky  when  it  is  Hi  by  auroral  light,  floated  over  it, 
and  illuminated  the  wliite  sheets.  I  liastily  lit 
my  caudle  again  at  his.  and  repeating  my  ''good 
ni^ht,"  went  out  at  the  door,  an  od<l  chilly  eonsa- 
lion  2)nssirjg  down  my  back  aj  1  did  so.  I  found 
the  couch  in  the  dining  room,  lay  down  on  it, 
put  my  plriid  over  my  leg*?,  and  was  soon  sonnd 
asleep. 

During  the  early  hours  of  morning  there  must 
have  been  a  storm  which  failed  to  wake  me.  As 
it  catne  nearer,  howtiver,  I  became  half  conscious, 
and  my  tli oughts  taking  pleasant  shapes,  made 
me  in  my  dream  imagine  ujyself  at  breakfjist  with 
Wake,  prepaiaLory  to  a  start  f^r  a  mountain  ram- 
ble. I  saw  before  me  on  tlie  clean  tablecloth  the 
low  gJas.?  jar  of  the  inevitable  Swiss  honey,  and 
my  mouth  seemed  filled  with  the  excellent  bread 
and  butter,  aud  I  lifted  to  my  lips  the  cup  of 
vti/c  (tu  la'tl ;  but  a  Ftiddcn  jar  made  mo  drop  the 
cup,  and  with  a  start  I  awoke,  A  loud  peal  of 
thunder  shook  tho  liot<d,  and  I  U^l^  <:i^xK^\s»^>«- 
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thinking  wliat  would  happen  were  the  lightning 
to  strike  the  house.  Tlie  position  of  Wake's 
room  immediately  over  the  dining  room  occurred 
to  nic.  I  ran  over  in  mj  mind  the  constntctiou 
of  tlie  phice,  its  verandas,  and  its  many  windows 
under  the  tall  roof  which  Imd  a  great  gahle.  I 
wondered  if  there  was  a  lightning  conductor, 
ikUil  thonglit  how  the  chimney  was  placed,  and  if 
tlie  stories  of  bolts  coming  down  chimneys  were 
tnie.  Pall  !  what  non.senso  I  Wliy  should  I  have 
611  ch  ideas  ?  Let  me  go  to  sleep  again.  What  did 
it  matter,  one  thnnderstorm  or  more  among  tlie 
Al|i3»  which  were  always  re-echoing  such  con- 
certs ?  Then  1  looked  round  me,  ami  I  saw  the 
door  I  had  entered  by  slowly  opening,  and  in 
another  moment  W^ake'a  face  appeared^  then  his 
body  followed,  clothed  in  his  dressing  gown. 

"  Are  you  hero,  D ?*'  he  asked. 

"Yes,  yes,  here  I  am,  cpiite  comfortable,"  I  rc- 
]iHed,  thinking  lazily  that  he  might  liave  sud- 
(lenly  become  uneasy  abont  my  accommodation. 
''Here  I  am,  woke  by  this  beastly  thunderstorm* 
I  j5U[ipose  it  woke  yon  ?*' 

He  came  Jo  me  without  answering,  and  by  a 
night  light  I  liad  kept  burning  1  saw  that  he 
looked  much  disturbed. 

"  Nevei  mind  me  now,-*  I  gaid  ;  *'I  am  all 
right.    What  is  it  that  has  disturbed  yon  ?'* 

lie  was  silent  a  moment,  and  then  said,  ju 
<]uick-whigpored  tones  ; 

*'  I  want  vou  to  come  with  me," 

**  Where  to  ?'' I  asked. 

"Up  to  my  room.  I  wish  to  see  if  yon  see 
what  I  see  there,     €omo  at  once." 

I  was  still  feeling  very  lazy,  but  felt  that  he 
was  in  earnest,  and  rolled  ont  of  the  sofa  with  a 
grnnt,  saying  : 

*' All  right,  old  man  ;  anything  to  please  von/' 
Then,  as  I  followed  his  retreating  figure,  I  asked, 
*^  But  what  is  it?" 

"Never  mind  ;  come — come.'' he  said;  and  wc 
re-entered  the  bedroom. 

He  had  aeandle  burning  beside  the  bed  he  had 
occnpied,  the  one  near  the  window.  The  otiier 
bed,  next  the  door,  had  evidently  remained  un- 
touched. There  was  no  gtgn  of  any  pressure  on 
the  pillow,  nor  was  tliere  any  disturbance  of  the 
blankets  and  sheets.  As  I  passed  to  the  interior 
of  the  room  I  again  felt  chilly  for  a  moment.  Wo 
approached  the  window,  which  was  seamed  witir 
the  beating_,rain.  Wako  faced  round  and  asked 
mo  to  look  at  the  bed  near  the  door, 

"Can  you  see  anything  there  ?"  he  asked, 

"  Why,  no— tlie  bed.  What  do  you  mean  T'  I 
replied, 

•'  Wait,*'  ho  said,  "for  the  next  flasli,  and  then 
tell  me  wliat  you  see,  keeping  your  eyes  ou  the 


bed,'*  he  added,  excitedly,  but  in  a  low  and,  as  ib 
appeared  to  me,  fear-strnck  voice. 

We  waited,  but  not  for  long,  for  very  soon  a 
fierce  light  beat  in  again,  as  the  lightning  ran 
down,  ilium inatii^g  every  corner  of  the  r<Jom,  and 
showing  the  white  nnruttled  bed  most  distinetly. 

**  Now— and  now— there  !"  Wake  exclaimed. 

"'  Well,  all  is  dark,  except  for  vonr  candlelight, 
wliich  seems  weak  and  yellow  enough  after  that 
flash,"'!  said,  londly  ;  for  the  thunder  had  pealed 
out  as  soon  aa  the  flash  disappeared^  and  rolled 
on  with  its  reverberations  as  thongh  the  sound 
w^ould  never  cease. 

"  Look  at  tliem  I  You  must  gee  tliat  gronp 
around  him,*'  Cecil  eaid.  "No,  you  don't.  W^ell, 
wait  till  the  next  fiash." 

*' What  ia  it?"  I  asked;  and  feeling  a  little 
faint,  which  1  liad  hardly  ever  felt  before,  I  sat 
down  on  the  bed  on  which  ho  had  reposed,  lie 
sat  down  on  »t  also,  seating  liimsclf  more  toward 
its  foot,  aa  I  hud  placed  myself  next  the  pillows- 
Ilis  body  ivas  thus  between  me  and  the  other  bed. 
He  took  my  hand,  then  eeeiJig  that  I  rather 
shrank  from  this  childliko  treatment,  ho  put  his 
hand  on  my  arm,  and  said  : 

*' Hueii  !  Do  w^ait,  and  sec  again  if  yon  see 
nothing.'* 

So  we  watched,  the  rain  making  its  noise 
against  tho  window,     I  whispered  : 

"  Do  you  see  atvvtlung  that  yon  keep  on  telling 
me  to  watcli,  and  looking  so  oddly  always  at  tho 
corner  ?" 

"Yes,  I  see  them  still,  but  fainter,*'  he  re- 
plied, 

I'hen  came  anotlier  blinding  flame  of  bhie 
light,  and  I — I,  looking  at  that  empty  bed,  saw 
upon  it  the  form  of  a  man,  and  around  him  was 
gathered  a  group  of  figures,  half  seen,  bnt  lighted 
with  the  light  that  had  fdlcd  the  ronui  with  tho 
Ihisli,  and  had  gone  again — there  it  was,  lingering 
still  ou  that  form  iu  the  bed,  and  lighting  np  tho 
side  of  the  (Ignres  around  him.  The  tlgure  on 
tho  bed  was  that  of  a  dead  man,  bnt  althoogh  tho 
corpse  was  phosphorescent,  under  the  half- closed 
lids  the  eyes  gleamed  as  though  their  blind  orbs 
were  of  living  fire.  The  glow  coming  from  him 
seemed  to  be  the  radiance  that  lighted  tho  sor- 
rowing group  that  gazed  down  upon  him.  Aa  I 
looked  the  apparition  became  fainter  and  fainter, 
itiitil  the  little  yellow  candle  flame  was  all  that 
lit  the  room,  and  tho  bed  again  was  empty,  and 
the  white  sheets  lay  close  np  to  the  pillow  next 
the  wall  as  though  nothing  had  ever  been  there, 

I  now  felt  my  arm  aching  where  Wake's  hand 
was  on  it,  and  I  moved  it  and  gently  displaced 
his  liand  with  my  disengaged  one,  and  said 

**Wake,    I   thought   I   saw   a   gronp   of    men 
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around  a  body  in  that  bed,  but  it  must  be  some 
odd  effect  of  the  lightning  playing  tricka  witli  re- 
flections fi'oni  that  mirror.'* 

"  You  tliink  so  ?"  he  eaid,  with  a  sad  smile  that 
softened  the  twi telling  of  the  corners  of  his 
niontlu  *^  Weil,  if  yon  stay,  you  may  Bee  it  again 
— I  see  it  non'/' 

•'But  I  don^t,  and  it's  all  nonsense/' 1  aaid, 
desperately,  determined  not  to  give  in  ;  *'but  Til 
tell  you  what  it  is,  Cecil,  I'll  not  leave  the  room. 
Give  US  a  hand  with  your  own  bed.  Til  take  the 
cushion  and  a  blanket,  and  lie  near  you  until 
morning,  and  that  bed  may  take  care  of  itself.  I 
agree  so  far  with  you  that  I  won't  sleep  in  it.'' 

The  storm  was  moving  farther  away.  Tbero 
were  some  fainter  flashes,  but  I  saw  nothing  of 
our  strangely  lit  companions,  and  after  toasing 
about  on  the  improvised  bed  on  the  floor,  and  see- 
ing Cecil  Btill  half  raiacd  on  his  pillows  and  gaz- 
ing still  at  bed  No,  2,  I  became  unconscious  of 
storm,  Cecil  or  phantoms,  and  slept  till  tlio  morn- 
ing light,  and  the  boot's  cheerful  "  Sechs  Uhr  " 
and  double  knock  warned  us  to  prepare  for  our 
day's  woik.  Cecil  rose,  and  we  went  together 
down  to  the  dining  room,  both  very  silent,  and 
wondering  if  anything  would  be  asked  by  host  or 
waiters  about  om*  night's  rest. 

Wo  breakfasted  ;  the  host  came  and  wislied  us 
good  morning,  and  gave  information  about  our 


route,  and  spoke  of  the  storm,  but  of  notlung 
else.     Cecil  was  still  excited  smd  nervous. 

We  left  the  hotel,  and  I  think  it  must  havo 
been  at  least  a  week  afterward  that  in  another 
hotel  we  came  uj>on  a  number  of  an  old  illus- 
trated newspaper  in  the  reading  looni.  Cecil 
iiad  it  in  his  hand,  and  gave  it  to  me,  pointing 
with  hia  linger  at  a  paragraph  which  read  thns  : 

"  We  regret  to  Itioru  tliat  n  sud  QocideDt  took  plivce  last 

V/ednesdtty  at gen,  the  particnlHrs  of  "^vhk'h  hiive  cast 

n  girtom  over  lh&  plncis  and  lative  so  aCccett-d  the  nmmblo 

lio8t  of  (he boff,  that  he  Las  Bhut  up  hia  liouae  n  full 

fortnight  before  the  usnal  eud  of  tho  KeuHon,  which  has  al^ 
wnya  filled  full  th«  bospital»le  and  excellent  plrtce  of  cutcr- 

taiDiTient  iiud  healthy  lodp^ing.    Mr,  G ,  uu  EugliKh  gvn- 

tkniinn,  uho  AAaa  travtfliiijj  aloue,  wua  nirricd  into  the 
hotfl  during  a  thimderstorm,  stmclc  dead  l»y  lightning, 
Avhich  ihvmaged  also  a  littlo  part  of  the  hoiiso,  close  to 
which  he  was  shmding  iindtt  thp  Khelter  of  a  chestnut  tree. 
The  body  was  pkceJ  on  a  heil,  and  nioana  wer*?  trit mI  to 
produce  sensihilily,  but  without  uvail.  His  brother  has 
arrived  from  England,  and  tho  corpse  will  probably  bo 
bnrifd  at  — gtm.  his  brother  thinking  that  the  carriage 
to  Enjglaiid  of  the  gentleman's  body  is  imncct'.sBnry,  ul- 
thongh  ho  has,  it  m  Siiid,  a  fine  testate  in  that  country,  ami 
might  havo  expected  to  havo  ended  his  lifo  amid  English 
•  hotao  and  comfort,'  and  to  have  rtsted  with  his  ancestors," 

I  pnt  down  tho  paper. 

'i'ho  place  nrentionod  was  that  where  Cecil 
Wake  had  caused  m©  to  see  what,  I  still  try  to 
think,  was  an  effect  of  hia  own  imagination  ! 
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** KvEXiN* lyiiimB^-TeJegram^  Smu,  IVorhl, Mail, 
/^o.v//*' cries  a  lagged,  shoeless,  coalless  and  mnch* 
bogrinied  but  altogether  fascinating  little  nrchin 
of  six  or  tlicreahont,  as  ho  boards  a  Broadway 
downtown  cat*,  agile  as  a  prairie  dog,  and  ntterly 
regardless  of  tho  sound  culT  administered  him  by 
the  condnctor,  as  with  naked,  dirty  little  elbows 
he  makes  good  a  passage   where   an  eel  wonld 


think  twice  before  precipitating  its  slirny  person. 
Then,  temptingly  tlonrishing  a  selected  bnnch 
from  his  cargo  of  "  iiewses  *''  in  the  eye©  of  the  oc- 
cupants, he  proceeds  to  do  a  big  business,  and 
with  a  dexterity  worthy  of  a  great  ootintinghoneo 
he  counts  cut  change  of  dimo  and  nickel  from 
eager,  dirty  little  fingers  ;  btit  jnst  as  one  begins 
to  bo  intensely  interested  in  the  bright  Arab  a 
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inovAmoiitH  ikiul  vivacious  counlenance,  with  its 
iiiiii((liiig  oxprcHflioiis  of  ciitenegii,  innocence,  cun- 
ning, intiilligcnco  mid  Hiivuir  fnire,  another  car 
piuiHOH,  anil  with  a  Rprin^  which  couhl  only  be 
rivaled  hy  i\\\  Indiji-rul>h'.*r  danoin^  master  the 
youn^  news  v(MMhrr  Hwinirg  liis  aijilc  little  i»erson 
from  0110  platform  to  the  other,  where  l»e  repeats 
hirt  ory--**7V%7V/!///,  Smi,  World,  Mm'I,  p*.<f  T^ 
in  tones  which  remind  oii-.  more  tlia!:  alL  Long- 
fellow's poems,  that  **  IJfo  ii  real,  life  i»  earnest." 
And  very  earnest  indeed  U  liie  im:-  >rtance  of  dis- 
poning of  his  Btociv  in  trade  to  tiii-  ciirly-iieaded 
ragganniflRn,  for  on  tliat  fact  -depend  the  niirht's 
lodging  and  nupper,  or  pf-riiaj-?.  if  it  be  Satnrday 
night,  a  vihit  to  the  dime  theitn,-  or  niiiBenm, 
where  "  Flitter.-."  ''Tattera  "  an*!  all  the  rest  of 
iiowsdorn's  hading  Hpiriia  are  repairing  to  see 
some  wondrou--  three-legged  eat»  or  "speakin:: 
fish,'' whose  fam*-  has  given  a  great  impetus  to 
the  mercantih;  zeal  of  the  ever-zealous  newsboy. 

The  hoy  j»i.^t  .-ketehed  u  but  one  of  a  type,  for 
the  New  York  newnbr>y,  like  the  London  and 
Vat'va  gamin  of  tlie  same  calling,  is  a  class  apart, 
and  to  it  belongs  a  large  percentage  of  the  **  mor- 
ally abandoned/'  by  which  happy  appellation  the 
waifs  and  fctrays  of  the  great  Frencli  capital  are 
known  in  the  realms  of  jiiri>[>rudence.  And  what 
more  appropriate  designation  can  one  apply  to 
the  hundre<ls,  nay,  thousands,  of  youngsters  tear- 
ing each  day  through  the  crowded  thoroughfares 
of  N'ew  York,  eking  out  a  IJoliemian  and  half- 
savago  existence  by  the  sale  of  the  ^'  art  preserv- 
ative of  art "  't 

Some  of  thoso  ragged,  bright-eyed  lads  have 
homes,  wretched  homes,  at  whose  fireside  poverty 
is  the  all-con8t;int  guest;  but  the  great  majority 
have  none,  never  had  any  that  they  know  of ; 
I  hey  came  from  they  know  not  whence,  and  they 
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are  going  they  care  not  whither ;  like  Harriet 
Deecher  Siowe's  immortal  "Topsy/'if  tbej  think 
at  all  about  origin,  which  is  akogetiier  improba- 
ble, they  **  s'pose  they  growe<l.'*  But  to  one  ami 
all  of  these  fascinating  iiitle  Arabs — for  fascinat- 
ing they  are  at  this  perio<l  of  their  young,  free- 
thinking  lives,  whatever  horrors  to  the  commu- 
nity they  may  develop  into  later  on^-origin  is  a 
matter  of  supreme  and  contemptaons  indiffer- 
ence, and  in  this  they  are  faithful  scions  of  this 
great  and  noble  republic,  which  knows  not  pride 
of  birtii. 

Provided  the  day's  business  brings  them  cents 
enough  to  fetch  be<l  and  sup}>er,  they  arc  reckless 
and  happy  as  fairy  princes,  aTid  shoald  it  not, 
tiiey  are  almo.st  erfually  so,  for  these  young  philos- 
ophers seem  to  have  found  the  wonderful  stone, 
which  renders  them  imi>ervious  and  altogether 
su})erior  to  the  pangs  of  cold,  hunger  and  thirst. 
Then  the  bed  can  be  always  supplied  by  a  stretch 
on  a  comfortable  steam  grating,  or  a  nook  in  a 
cerpiestered  barrel,  where  the  street  Arab  sleeps  as 
.snugly  as  ever  did  Diogenes  curled  up  in  his 
wonderful  sun  tub.  Or  again,  they  seek  out 
sheds,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  docks;  but  this  last 
resort  is  rather  a  forlorn  hope,  as  officers  are  apt 
to  be  around,  and,  like  '*  little  Joe,*'  the  poor 
newsboy  is  apt  tu  be  *' moved  on."  This  bad 
treatment  the  little  dock  rat  often  avoids  by  a 
timely  plunge  into  the  icy  waters,  where  he  swims 
and  dives  like  a  professional  plunger;  but  what 
is  it  those  youths  cannot  accomplish  in  the  line 
of  athletics  ?  I  often  wonder  that  they  are  not 
each  and  all  picked  up  by  some  enterprising  cir- 
cus manager,  such  apt  little  contortionists  do 
they  seem.  But  as  swimming  is  not  always  com- 
fortable in  winter,  even  when  only  clad  in  the 
newsboy's  scanty  raiment,  as  a  rule  the  docks  are 
looked  upon  as  the  least  desirable  of  available  bed 
resorts. 

When  the  day  has  gone  all  against  him  and 
hunger  gnaws  at  his  little  vitals,  with  nothing 
to  appease  its  unreasonable  and  untimely  demands, 
the  street  Arab  does  not  sit  ilown,  as  less  philo- 
sophic mortals  might  feel  inclined  to,  ar.d  give 
way  to  useless  bemoaning  at  his  fate  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, necessity  but  spurs  him  to  greater  efforts, 
and  he  sets  out  to  visit  all  the  fruit  and  luncli 
stands  at  available  corners,  where  he  picks  up 
scrapings  and  parings,  until,  having  perfectly 
satisfied  the  cravings  of  the  inner  man,  he  feels 
he  has  made  a  satisfactory,  if  somewhat  desultory, 
meal. 

But  the  delight  ;>rrr  cxceUeiice  of  the  newsboy, 
who  is  a  rather  improvident  youth,  consists  in  an 
occasional  visit  to  a  dime  theatre  or  show.  Here 
the  order  delight  to  assemble,  and  going  round 
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in  groups  of  four  ftiul  five,  their  oritiuisnia  ami 
remarks,  apt  aiul  witty,  might  often  be  repro- 
duced to  advantage  in  />(/«%  or  some  other  of  our 
amnsnig  period icule. 

I'hc  nuwwljoy  despises  fftkes,  and  Una  n  stvin- 
gent,  if  Bomewbat.  erroneous,  morftl  code  of  hh 
own,  acquired  and  fed  in  those  cheap  iMiiints  of 
Tnonstrosities  and  vulgarity  ;  but  therc^  as  on  the 
boarda  of  our  better  theatres,  the  double-dyed 
villain  meets  with  an  oiid  aa  exaggerated  and  in 
keeping  with  hie  de- 
serts, and  beauty  and 
virtue  are  correspond - 
iugly  rewarded. 

This,  with  a  couatant 
perusal  of  Jesse  Jiitties 
penny  -  d  read fn Is  a  n  d 
blood*jind' til  under  lit- 
erature, constitutes  the 
average  system  of  aelf- 
€d  11  cation  followed  by 
onr  street  Arab. 

Yet  froui  their  ranks 
have  6prung  great  men. 
O rover  Clevoland  once  ^^1 
peddled  newspapera  on 
onr  streets,  and  Mr. 
Farrelly,  now  preeident 
of  the  American  Newa 
Company,  made  Ilia 
debtii  on  the  platform 
of  public  life  aa  a  little 
news  vender. 

Andrew  H.  Burke, 
since  Governor  of  Korth 
Dakota*  in  a  letter  ad- 


dressed to  Mr.  L.  W.  ITulnte, 
assistant  treasurer  of  the  Chil- 
d  I  en's  Aid  Society,  dated  April 
39th,  1891,  gives  a  sketch  of 
his  very  interesting  career  from 
the  tiuie  when,  a  little  chiip, 
:-*  ^    Ip*  j4^^^  tl^6  society  took  him  from  the 

Nursery  at  Kuudairs  Ishind  to 
the  Newsboys'Ilomc  in  this  city, 
where  he  lived   like   the  other 
Arabs  until  ho  was  sent  West 
to  Noblesville.      lie    thus   de- 
Brribea  the  journey  :  '*  I  vividly 
recall   the   incidents   of   thirty 
yeara  ago,  of  which  yon  make 
mention.    The  long  rail  way  ride 
on  the  Krie  ruute  ;   the  tearful 
eyes,  the  sachleued  hearts;  the 
arrival   at  Noblesville   on  I  hut 
clear,  sunshiny  day;  the  dread 
I  ex])e  lien  ceil  on  waiting  to  i>e 
selected  by  one  of  those  who  had  assembled  in  iIil- 
Christian    (Mniroh    at   that    place,   and  how  my 
heart  was  gladdened  when  taken  by  Jlr.  1).  \V. 
B(«tler,  for  his  appearance  indicated  geutlenesj^. 
All  those  scenes  will   live  in   memory,  and  until 
reason  is  dethroned."     He  then  continues  to  re- 
count his  career  ;  how  he  mounted  from  one  step 
on  lifo'a  huldor  to  a  higher  one,  until,  he  adds, 
**I  was  unanimously  nominated  by  the  Kepub- 
licans  of  this  State  for  the  position  of  Governor, 
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and  ftt  the  general  election  hk^st  NGvemb<»r  was 
fliily  elected  to  tho  liigli  lioi\or,  and  inangnratcd, 
Jiiiuiiiry  7tli  last,  for  a  period  of  two  voara.  So 
the  litilo  boy  whom  you  took  from  the  Nursery 
thirty-tlirco  years  ago,  to  send  to  a  home  ia  the 
West,  is  now  a  fuil-flcdged  Governor  of  a  eover- 
ujpn  State  of  this  Uniou/' 

During  Iho  grand  parade  here  on  tho  12th  of 
Ootubttr  two  men  stood  eiJo  by  side,  one  holding 
Llio  poBitiou  of  Governor,  Lho  other  that  of  Licu- 


But  before  the  Bohemian  little  newsboy,  or  to 
make  nse  of  the  expressive  French  term,  before 
the  "morally  abandoned,"  can  hope  to  achief^e 
greatness,  somebody  or  something  must  give  him 
a  helping  hand.  And  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to 
accomplish  that,  for  the  street  Arab  regards  with 
suspicion  the  advances  of  all  well-dregsod  and 
well-fed  humanity;  ho  has  heard  dreadful  tales 
of  reformatories  :md '*  institootions^' with  great 
high  walls  and  tiny  windows,  and  iu  his  wily 
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tenant  Govorrjor,  of  difterent  States.  TJiiriy  ignorance  he  believes  that  all  questioning  of  too 
yvi\r»  ago  tliey  had  n»et  before,  and  then  uiuler  polite  or  personal  a  character,  if  civilly  or  truth* 
very  dilTereiit  circumstances.  One  was  a  child  of  fully  answered,  mual  invariably  lead  to  one  or 
^vtMtlth  atjcl  position  ;  tho  other,  a  bright-eyed  tho  other.  Therefore  ho  is  wary  in  his  dealings 
newsboy;  but  something  in  Ida  face  made  the  and  communications  to  would-be  inquiring  friends 
former  remark  to  his  uncle,  in  wlmse  dining  nntil  such  time  as  he  has  tried  them  in  tho  bal- 
rooni  tile  newsboy  \\'ti.<  spllini:^  his  papers,  that  ance  of  his  cautious  little  mind  and  not  found 
ho  was  sure  the  iiltle  chap  wotikl  make  his  mark  them  wanting.  Even  then  ho  has  but  scant  iu- 
in  the  world  yet.  How  his  words  had  been  veri-  formation  to  offer  about  himself,  his  name  being 
lied  he  was  glad  and  proud  to  acknowledge  the  generally  confined  to  a  short  and  expressive  nick- 
other  day,  name,  for  sobriquets  abound  in  uewsdom,  and 
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they  are  usually  very  appropriato  mm  explain 
their  raisomViire.  Que  sRiall  boy,  with  a  iieLher 
garment  which  once  adorned  the  long  limbs  of  ii 
six-footer,  now  pared  imd  tucked,  to  meet  emer- 
gencies, and  whose  original  color  will  never  be 
known  till  *'tli0  Bca  gives  up  ils  deail,"  bo  cov- 
ered is  it  with  bcaiiteona  mnlucolorcd  patches, 
ia  aptly  termed  by  the  brotherhood  *'Bag  o' 
Rags."  Another,  witli  some  pretentions  au'.l  nn- 
defincd  yearnings  to  be  a  '* swell/*' which  tend- 
ency manifeata  itself  in  a  strong  leaning  towanl 
cheap  cigars,  is  universally  dubbed  '*  Dick  the 
I>ude,"  Anotlier  fellow,  witli  a  mean  propen- 
sity lor  aneakiug  on  to  other  fellows'  beats—*'  rob- 
bin'me  cu8*mors,"  a3  they  call  it — is  called  the 
*' Snicker'^  (short  lor  sneaker);  for  all  those 
urchins  liave  their  regular  rounds  and  patrons, 
and  they  consider  it  the  bigbest  of  high  treason, 
the  one  sin  which  debars  Iron)  decent  society  and 
clubdom  among  newsboys,  to  thus  poach  on  each 
other's  preserves.  Lying,  stealirig  and  cheating  are 
virtually  *•  not  in  it,'*  for  these,  in  the  newsbova* 
code  of  honor,  are  only  considered  accomplish- 
ments which  entitle  the  happy  possessor  to  lead,  to 
be  "chef "'  in  bis  camp.  For  those  ideas,  however, 
one  must  not,  cannot  blame  tliem,  as  these  wild 
city  waifs  have  never  known  any  s:iving  liome  in- 
flue nee 


TUE  KATllEa  fcSLirElUN'lt.MJl-KT   OF  IHE  MOU»T 
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bad   habits.     In  the  ilaytime,  it  is  true,  they  are 

picturesque  and  interesting  street  Arabs,  such  aa 

Since  their  earliest  tlays  they  have  been     one  admires  on  the  speaking  canvas  of  PoroLby 


adrift  and  alone  on  the  cruel  streets  of  a  great 
city,  fighting  the  light  for  existence  against  ter- 
rible odds,  and  always  amidst  the  vilest  and  most 
corrupti ug  su rroim  J  i  n gs. 

At  night  many  of  them  occupy  low%  cheap  lodg- 


'J'cnnant  (Mrs.  W.  II.  Stanley),  but  one  sbndtlcra 
to  think  what  clasH  of  man  this  great  array  of  tlio 
"morally   abandoned"   must    grow    to,  without 
some  educating  and  softening  influence. 
Throughout  New  York  there  are  scattered  some 


ing  houses,  wliere  the  company  is  made  up  from  newsboys'  lodging  houses,  and  the  better  amongst 
the  low^est  stratum  of  BoeioLy,  and  where  the  L hose  are  well  patronized  by  the  youngsters.  Of 
little  uufortiuiatea  contract  all  kinds  of  vices  and    these  bouses  the  principal  is  the  Bruce  Memorial 

Lodging  Iloufe  for 
lioyp,  siluated  at  the 
corner  of  Dnane  and 
New  C  li  ambers 
Streets.  It  is  a  large, 
com  mod  io  n  s  bu  i  1  d  i  1 1  g, 
which  wns  completed 
in  the  year  1874,  at  a 
cost,  including  tho 
purchase  price  of  tho 
lots,  of  $*>lfj,0OO. 

IJeie  tbey  have  an 
average  attendance  of 
IGS  boys  per  night, 
who,  as  they  come  in, 
have  each  to  report  to 
the  superintendent, 
^fr.  K.  Heig,  at  bis 
desk,  on  the  walls 
around  which  are 
hurigFovoral  placards^ 
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ench  as  :  *'  Boys  wlio  swear  or  chew  tabficco 
iniujaot  sleep  liere  *';  *'A11  nmlercloLliing  wjighed 
1111  Thiirsfliiys,  free  uf  chnrgc '"  (but  :is  a  nilu  the 
ijoyg  like  to  do  their  own  laimd ry,  as  the  work  ie 
•lot  nsuully  dremifnlly  heavy)  ;  ''  Boys  having 
lioinei*  not  reci^ived  liere*';  **  Boys  dt siring  homes 
ill  the  country  niny  apply  lo  the  superintendent.'' 
After  reporting^  each  boy  registers  his  name  in  a 
hirge  book  for  the  piirjiose,  aiul  he  is  then  handed 
ri  key  with  a  uumbrr,  which  opens  a  correspond- 
ing locker.  Here,  before  retiring,  the  youth  care- 
fully deposits  hitj  valtiables — which  are  usually  nil 
— his  coat  and  vei>t,  and  after  carefully  lockinjB^ 
them  up  he  repairs  to  one  of  the  dornjitories,  in 
each  of  wtiich  130  bed^  arc  arranged  in  ahlp  fash- 
ion. Olio  &Uing  OYQV  the  other  in  a  double  row. 
Then,  diveatlng  himself  of  his  rcn»aining  scanty 
garments,  he  secretes  them  carefully  under  his 
spring  mattregs,  and  turning  in,  l»e  sleeps  tlje 
sleep  of  a  fatigued  newsboy,  often  broken  with 
cries  of — *'  Tehf/vfim.  Sun,  Worlds  Mfffl,  Post  T^ 
For  the  night's  lodging  iu  this  comfortahle 
home  the  buy  paViS  six  eeiits,  mid  fur  each  meal 
ftirni^hed  him  the  same  small  buiu.  Tlie  food  ic^ 
good  and  well  cooked.     For   breakfast  they  get 
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oatrneal.  coffee,  broad  and  butter;  and  for  dinner 
tlie  bill  of  fare  dnrinj^  the  week  is  :  Sunday,  roast 
beef  :  ^Innday,  pork  and  beans ;  Tuesday,  beef 
stew  ;  Wednesday,  corned  beef  and  cabbage  ; 
Thursday,  pork  and  beans;  Friday,  fish  balls; 
and  Saturday,  pork  and  beans.  With  this  they 
j:et  tea  and  brt*ad  and  buttor  every  day.  One  can 
see  by  the  bill  which  is  the  popular  dtah,  and  on 
Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and  Saturdays  tlio  kitchen 
does  a  roaring  trade. 

From  November  till  April  a  night  school  for 
hoys  is  taught  in  the  building,  from  7:30  until 
0  o'clock.  This  is  fairly  well  attended  by  such  of 
the  boys  as  are  regular  lodgers,  hut  the  great  ma* 
jority  of  tliein  are  little  trampt?,  who  come  to-night 
and  may  not  bo  geen  for  weeke?  again. 

Newsboys  are  passionately  attached  to  their  lib- 
erty, true  sons  of  the  beautiful  statue,  and  any- 
thing like  restraint  is  odious  to  them.     Like  the 
rest  of  the  world,  they,  too,  have  a  great  respect 
for  privacy  and  love  of  individual  right.     They 
would  all  like  to  have   their  own  little  pied  a 
tern  ;  consequently  one  of  the  dormitories,  wliicl: 
has  a  certain  air  of  retirement  aud  privacy,  the 
beds  being  in  single  rows  and  cut  off  from  each  ' 
other  by  curtains,  is  in  great 
♦lemand,  and  i-^  known  as  the 
*' dudes'    room/'*      Here    the 
nightly  rent  ia  ten  cents,  but 
it  is  willingly  paid,  and   the 
sixteen  beds  are  always  occu- 
pied,  the   dudes   being  prin- 
cipally all  permanents. 

So  great  is  the  demand  for 
those  swugger  fpuirters  that 
tile  superintendent  told  me 
tiiey  were  about  to  fit  up  an* 
otfier  dormitory  on  tho  same 
plan,  to  nccomiuodate  other 
would-be  dudes. 

On  the  top  floor  of  the  bnihl- 
ing,  which  is  seven  stories 
high,  is  a  large  room  with 
sixteen  windows,  fitted  np  as 
a  gymnasium,  with  flying 
ring,  trapeze  bars,  shoniiler 
Mfvd  olicet  mnchlnee*  dumb- 
l>ells.  rowing  machines,  roller 
t^kates,  ptinehiug  bag.  boxing 
gloves,  and  iilt  tho  other  et 
retcrni  which  tho  small  boy 
loves  to  contemplate,  and  to 
indulge  in,  too,  as  one  C4in  see 
by  visiting  the  gymuasiuni 
any  evening  between  seven 
afid  niiienVlouk.  Here  those 
born   little  acrobats  perform 
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'tents  wln'eli  won't  astonisU  anyone  who  hi.z  ever 
made  a  ttiidy  of  an  entlmsiastic  iiowgboy  boanl- 
iu^  curs  of  an  afternoon  in  any  of  our  crowded 
thoroughfiues.  Their  ilexterity  ninl  woTideiful 
agility  wcjuM  niuke  ono  enter  into  the  fuelings 
which  prnrnpted  u  stolid  eojnttrynian  to  renu\rk  : 
**  Them  'ere  youngsters  arc  posseeseil  or  on  wires." 
Let  ns  !iope  it  is  only  tlio  latter* 

Off  the  gyninasinm  is  a  room  ntiltzed  ue*  a  chib, 
and  known  ;us  the  Dirane  Social  and  At!ileti<? 
Cltib."  llvi'Q  Ifiw  anil  order  prevail  just  as  they 
do  ill  tho  higher  ranks  of  clubdom  in  our  city. 
The  meinberd  usually  belong  to  the  tdasa  of  Arnbsi, 
by  which  appellative  tite  more  provident  of  iiews.- 
boys  are  known,  ami  it  is  Bumelimes  diflieiilt  for 
a  *'gntter  snipe''  (the  younger  and  weaker  acioti 
of  tho  same  calling)  to  arrive  at  tho  ''open  ses- 
iinic'*  to  the  clnb.  He  has  to  get  alt  bis  votes  of 
entry,  and  then  there  is  a  fee  of  some  few  cents 
per  week,  which  pay  the  rnniiing  expenees.  t^uite 
recently  the  clnb  presented  tl)©  gymnasiinn  with  a 
new  pair  of  boxing  gloves,  for  the  John  li.  Sullivan 
art  i,4  held  in  high  veneration  among  those  scions 
of  tlie  **  morally  abandoned/'  At  0  o'clock  WM, 
all  tho  boys  have  got,  in  barrack  parlance,  to 
turn   in. 

At  what  linnr  the  early  newsboy  beginsi  his  day 
must  Gver  remain  a  fact  shrondetl  in  mystery. 
When  returning  late,  or  rather  early  in  tho  "woe 
ema'  hours  o'  mornin'/*  from  some  resort  of 
anuisement,  one  often  encounturs  a  band  of  news 
Arabs  and  gutter  snipea  tearing  along  to  lay  in 
their  daily  store  of  literary  inerchandis^^,  and  long 
ere  the  day  breaks,  in  the  raw,  cold  winter  morn- 
ings, one  sees  them  shiverii^gly  tendering  their 
stock  at  street  corners,  often  with  no  other  body 
covering  than  a  ragged  little  shirty  through  whoso 
innumerable  reiitb  and  holes  appear  blue  frozen 
little  shnnhlei*8. 

At  tlic  Bruce  Lodging  House  tlie  last  of  the  boy 
lodgcrB  has  breakfasted  and  disappeared  by  7  A.M., 
and  then  the  building  is  given  np  to  aii  industrial 
echord  which  occupies  it  during  the  da}'. 

What  interested  me  particularly  at  tbia  home 
was  a  peep  into  the  boys'  savings  bank.  To  a 
casual  observer  it  look  a  at  Grst  like  an  ordinary 
table,  but  when,  with  the  ai<l  of  a  key,  the  leaf  is 
thrown  !»ack  one  eees  hnndiods  of  little  divisions, 
each  bearing  a  n inn  her  and  a  slot,  and  hero  the 
thrifty  newsboy  deposits  his  ecatity  savings, 
Sometimes  a  very  industrious  chap  succeeds  in 
laying  by  as  nundi  as  two  or  three  doUars  a 
month,  and  on  all  pavirigs  they  are  allowed  an 
interest  of  six  per  cent.  When  a  fellow  has  thus 
accumuialed  a  certain  little  sum  he  runs  off  to 
Baxter  Street,  or  some  ready-made,  second*hand 
clotlios  elujp  in  tlie  vicinity,  and  proudly  replen- 
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ishes  a  nincli-betattered  w\nrdrobe  at  the  rate  of, 
shoes,  25  cents,  etc.,  etc.,  till,  fully  equipped,  he 
feels  it  would  be  altogether  derogatory  to  his  dig- 
nity to  occupy  any  other  than  the  '^  iliules'  nnjui.'* 

But  the  day  of  days  to  visit  tho  Newsboys'  Honu% 
to  see  it  in  all  its  glory,  is  at  the  titne  of  the 
Thanksgiving  or  Christmas  dinner,  wlien  six  or 
seven  hundred  boys,  who  are  never  otherwise 
heard  of  year  in  or  year  out,  all  appear  on  the 
scene  in  their  best  bibs  and  tuckers,  to  pay  their 
respects  to  tho  fea8t  of  turkey  and  cranberry 
sauce  gratuitously  served  on  tho  board.  Thu 
Christmas  fare  is  every  year  donated  by  Mr. 
\y,  M.  Fliess,  and  the  Thanksgiving  turkeys  by 
Ml'.  William  Waldorf  Astor,  and  it  must  amply 
reward  their  generosity  to  sec  tho  relish  with 
which  hundreds  of  hutigry  little  montlis  do  jus- 
tice to  the  good  things, 

Anotlier  great  institiitiun  of  this  city,  wliicb 
seems  to  bo  but  little  known,  considering  tho  im- 
mense amount  of  good  aecompHshed  daily  within 
its  walls,  is  tho  great  hnnie  ami  refuge  for  tlje 
utterly  destitute,  waifs  and  strays,  situated  at  tlie 
junction  of  r.afayette  Place  ami  Great  Jonea 
Street.  This  house  was  started  and  founded  sev- 
eral years  ago  by  a  ki  ltd,  clever  and  large- hear  ted 
man,  Father  Drumgoole,  and  like  most  grand  nii- 
dcrtakings  it  had  a  very  poor  and  laimblc  origin. 
The  home  was  doatinod  for  newsboys,  siiocblacks, 
errand  boys  and  all  the  great  army  of  homeless 
aud  deserted  boyhood,  who  w^ere  accommodated 
with  a  good  bed  and  aji  excellent  meal  for  tive 
cents  apiece.  But  all  those  who  presented  them- 
selves  without  the  necessary  nickel^ — and  their 
number  was  legion — were  never  turned  away  ;  aa 
the  boys  called  it,  **  Ho  liangs  *ern  np.''  Perhaps 
it  was  tho  result  of  too  much  **  hangin'  'em  up  " 
thus  that  funds  grew  very  low,  and  the  good  work 
nuist  have  becoTne  bankrupt  were  it  not  for  a 
brilliatit  idea  which  then  took  j>osse8sion  of  the 
mind  of  tho  great  four. tier.     He  started  a  pap^r 
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fine  play  hulls,  a  splendid  library,  and  a  bed  in  a 
dormitory  where  clcanlmeHS  au<l  ventilation,  and 
everything  wliicb  can  add  to  tlie  comfort  nnd 
health  of  the  boys,  are  strenuonaly  enforced.  For 
all  those  ud vantages  tlie  boys  wjioare  earning  pay 
a  small  weekly  stipeml,  in  order  to  enconrago  in 
thcni  a  spirit  of  independence  and  self-reliance, 
bnt  all  tlio  others  contribnte,  of  course,  nothing 
whatsoover. 

Hie  Society  of  the  **  Homeless  Child  "  also  owns 
a  flno  series  of  structures  on  Prince's  Bay,  Staien 
Island,  where  1,600  boys,  homeless  and  altogotlier 
destitute,  are  housed,  fed 
and  taught  the  trades  for 
which  they  seem  to  have  a 
calling.  Here  they  liavo  a 
farm  covering  a  square  mile, 
and  on  it  are  built  schools 
of  typography,  cabinetniak- 
i  u  g  ,  tailoring,  smithing, 
machine  knitting,  turning, 
and  every  other  t  r  a  d  o 
which  a  young  man  can 
follow.  They  have  also 
florists,  gardeners  and  farm- 
ers, under  whom  the  boys 
can  learn  those  crafts.  This 
beautiful  Stateu  Island 
home  is  called  Mount  Lo- 
retto,  and  it  is  certainly  a 
stupendous  institution.  It 
is  to  New  York  what  the 
great  boy  farm  of  ^lontr- 
vrain  is  to  Paris,  a  great 
school  of  industry  and 
trade,  a  farm  for  the  rec- 
lamation and  education  of 
street  Arabs.  A  visitor  lo 
either  the  Stateu  Island  or 
t!i6  city  home  must  bo  sur- 
prised at  the  interiorgrand- 
enr  of  tlio  buildings.  Tlio 
Lafayette  house,  which  is 
ten  stories  high,  is  absolute- 
ly fireproof  ;  the  avails  aio 
of  brick,  and  the  tlireo 
stairs  are,  one  of  stone  and 
two  of  corrugated  iron  ;  the 
floors  are  all  tiled  in  white 
marble. 

The  accommothition  for 
the  boys  in  tiietr  sleeping, 
dining  and  other  halls  are 
such  as  one  rarely  sees  in 
high-class  schools,  where 
the  children  of  the  rich 
receive  their  education. 


Among  the  lodgers  at  the  city  honee  there  are 
cpiite  a  number  of  newsboys,  bnt  these  are  alto- 
gether of  the  better  and  more  provident  class  in 
that  calling,  for  boys  hero  cannot  come  and  go  at 
will,  as  tiiey  do  at  the  other  lodging  bouses. 
Tliey  must  be  permanent,  and  that,  with  other 
restrictions,  does  not  always  suit  tlie  liberty-lov- 
ing spirit  of  the  tattered  and  grimy  bnt  fuscinat- 
itig  little  personality  wiiom  I  have  been  trying  to 
introduce  to  you  m  his  various  characters  of 
street  Arab  and  gntter  snipe,  and  who  constitutes 
that  specialty  known  as  the  New  York  Newsboy. 
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EASTER    LILIES. 


By  C.  E.  Bolles. 


Stand  up,  ye  lilies  spotless  while, 

In  ranks  all  pure  and  fair, 
While  Easter  anthems  grand  and  sweet 

Arc  throhbing  through  the  nir. 

We  voice  our  hopes,  our  joys,  our  fears, 

In  songs  of  praise  to-day, 
And  on  your  fragrant  breath  they  float 

Toward  heavi.'u's  shiuiug  \\\\\. 

Tlio  prints  of  nails  on  Calvary's  cross 
Arc  covered  o'er  with  blooui, 

An  1  fuitli's  bright  angel  sits  and  sings 
Beside  the  open  tomb. 


The  cradle  changes  to  a  throne, 

The  crown  of  thorns  to  gold  ; 
Where  blood  drops  marked  the  Saviour's  path. 

The  lily  buds  unfold. 

O  Life  divine  !  O  lilies  fair  ! 

O  cross  of  sacrifice! 
Types  of  our  earthly  bliss  and  pain, 

Our  guide  to  paradise. 

O  risen  Jesus,  deign  to  bless 

The  gifts  of  love  we  bring. 
And  softly  round  each  bruised  heart 

Let  love's  sweet  blossoms  cling.  • 
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By  Lurana  W.  Sheldon. 


Mils.  jArivsox  took  a  sly  peep  into  the  dining 
room  of  her  aristocratic  *•  boarding  house,"  and 
congratulated  herself  on  the  success  of  her  un- 
dertaking. She  had  only  been  started  a  month, 
but,  thank  fortune,  she  had  been  besieged  by 
would-be  boarders  from  the  first,  and  the  goodly 
Hum  that  she  had  been  all  these  yeai-s  in  saving 
Hflcmcd  in  a  fair  way  to  return  her  a  very  hand- 
Komo  inlcrest. 

'*  As  if  country  people  wasn't  jest  as  smart  as 
city  folks  I"  she  said,  proudly,  to  Ann  Maria,  her 
new  maid  of  all  work,  that  evening,  in  a  burst  of 
confidence.  "Here  I  be,  a  country  woman  born 
and  bred,  a-runnin'a  fasliionable  boardin'  house 
light  in  New  York  city  ;  and  makin' money  hand 
over  fist  at  that,"  she  added,  candidly. 

Ann  Maria  coughed  ominously  when  she  heard 
the  last. 

'*  Von  know  the  bills  hasn't  begun  to  come  in 
yot,  mum,"  she  said,  meekly.  And  then  she 
coughed  more  ominously  than  ever  tis  she  added  : 
"And  re'lly,  mum,  I  don't  think  I  can  wait  on 
all  them  fastidjous  boarders  without  an  extry  dol- 
lar for  caps  an'  aprons,  mum." 

Mrs.  Jackson  took  one  more  peep  into  the  din- 
ing room  and  smiled  good-naturedly. 

"You  shall  have  the  extry  dollar,  Ann  Maria," 
she  said  ;  "  but  step  smart  now,  for  there's  the 
bell,  an'  I  'spect  nothin'  else  but  what  it's  a 
boarder  for  the  *  first-floor  extenshun.'" 

And  sure  enough,  the  room  designated  was  the 

one  Miss  Gushing  wished.     She  was  a  "profes- 

lonal  lady,"ehe  told  Mrs.  Jackson,  and  the  happy 


old  lady,  believing  that  she  was  nothing  short  of 
a  lady  lawyer  or  a  missionary  to  Japan,  was  only 
too  glad  to  rent  her  the  apartment. 

Miss  Gushing  joined  the  party  in  the  dining 
room,  and  took  her  seat  with  only  a  careless 
glance  at  her  companions.  She  was  used  to  all 
sorts,  and  had  been  a  "professional  la(.ly"80  long 
that  nothing  mattered  much  to  lier,  provided 
there  was  something  to  eat  on  the  table,  and  a 
plenty  of  something  to  wash  it  down.  She  was 
somewhat  disappointed  in  the  non-appearance  of 
the  "wash,"  but  there  Mas  consolation  in  the 
thought  that  Ann  Maria  looked  moderately  oblig- 
ing ;  and  as  there  was  a  large  white  pitcher  on 
the  sideboard  and  a  dime  left  in  her  beaded 
purse,  she  regaled  herself  with  her  landlady's 
viands  and  the  prospect  of  something  better  in 
the  near  future. 

Miss  Angel,  the  meek  little  typewriter,  who  sat 
opposite,  seemed  a  trifle  shocked  at  Miss  Gush- 
ing's  free-and-easy  manner,  but  there  was  a  dis- 
position on  her  part  not  to  be  thought  a  prude, 
so  after  a  time  slie,  too,  joined  in  the  conversa- 
tion. 

^[r.  Checklev,  tlie  swell  young  cashier  from  a 
neighboring  bank,  talked  pleasantly,  but  showed 
slight  nervousness  of  manner  whenever  his  eyes 
rested  on  a  newcomer  at  the  foot  of  the  table. 

Miss  Gushing  gave  this  individual  but  a  passing 
glance,  and  devoted  herself  to  the  entertainment 
of  Mr.  Checkley  with  a  cordiality  surprising  in  a 
new  acquaintance.  AVhen  Mrs.  Jackson  went  in 
herself  to  see  about  the  coffee  the  two  ladies  were 
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apparently  vying  with  each  other  for  liis  atten- 
tion, and  Mr.  Sphinx,  a  ilapper  little  fellow  with 
ti  baby  face,  seemed  to  be  dividing  hia  mlniira- 
tion  as  equally  as  possible  between  the  ladies  and 
their  dmtnond  earrings, 

Mrs.  Jnckson  had  noticed  the  little  typewrit* 
er^s  earrlngd  many  times  ;  tboy  were  beantifiil 
Btones,  and  she  did  nut  wonder  Jlr.  Sphinx  was 
duzxled  by  them.  She  had  some  cnrjosity  to 
know  wliero  they  Ciinie  from,  for  Miss  Angtd  had 
told  her  candi<l]y  that  she  waa  only  a  poor  girl, 
and  working  on  u  *' beastly  ealary.'* 

Mr.  Trnmper,  tho  eilcnt  inLltvldnal  at  the  end 
of  the  tuMe*  was  the  only  one  at  the  tabh?  who 
appeared  to  he  qnite  at  ease.  IIo  was  the  last  ar- 
rival next  to  W\m  Gushing,  and  now,  when  Mrj^. 
Jackson  saw  liow  ravenouftly  ho  waa  eating,  her 
heart  wa^  divided  against  itself,  and  her  mind  was 
busy  with  the  problotn  whether  lie  waa  actually 
in  a  starving  con«iition,  and  whether  or  not  she 
should  have  asked  his  board  in  advance,  *'e»eein' 
as  bow  he  bronglit  no  baggage," 

An  hour  later  the  dining  room  was  left  to  Ann 
^laria.  The  boarders  had  gonts  lo  their  several 
rooms,  a'ld  Mra.  Jackson  sat  down  by  herself  iu 
an  npper  room  to  plim  liow  she  shonld  spend  her 
first  year's  savings. 

•*  For  there's  nioiiey  iu  a  boardin*  house,  if  it's 
only  run  right  an'  eaiera  to  fasti djous  people/' 
she  whixsperud,  copying  from  Ann  Maria. 

Just  then  the  bell  rang,  and  knowing  that  the 
maids  were  busy,  she  hurried  dowti  to  the  door 
Leraelf.  A  queer,  wild-eyed  woman  almost  fell 
int<>  her  amis  as  she  oponcd  the  door, 

**Is  she  here,  the  miserable  rivatnre  ?"  she 
shrieked,  excitedly.  And  Mrs,  Jackson,  casting 
both  arms  and  eyes  upward  in  aorne  alarm,  saw 
Miss  AngeFs  face,  as  it  peered  eagerly  over  the 
ban  i  a  tors  and  down  into  the  hall  below. 

''It's  no  worvder  sho^s  skeorcd,  too,'' she  nint- 
tercd  to  herself,  for  the  wild-eyed  woman  was 
uovv  clutching  at  her  arm  and  reiterating  over 
and  over  her  first  remark. 

*'Is  she  here,  in  tliis  house,  I  say  ? — the  vile, 
miserable  creature  who  has  stolen  my  husbands- 
love,  as  well  as  the  bread  and  butter  from  my 
lielpleHS  babies  I  Let  me  see  her  at  once  if  she  is 
here,  the  vixen  who  robs  an  honest  wife  to  deck 
herself  with  gold  and  iiumonds  I'' 

^Irs.  Jackson  could  not  speak  as  yet,  but  when 
ehe  did  a  visinn  of  ^liss  Angel's  glittering  ear- 
rings seemed  lloatiiig  ominously  before  her  vision. 

"No,  no!  she  is  not  here,'*  she  said,  sooth- 
ingly. "There's  no  one  here  but  Miss  Angel  and 
the*' professional  huly,*and  neither  of  them  wouUl 
Btoal  your  husband,  or — — " 

"Angel  !     Miss  Angel  !"  the  vvonuin  sliriekn«l, 


with  a  now  accession  of  hysterics*  "That's  the 
woman  I  am  after — the  one  that  robs  an  honest 
wife — -*' 

But  just  here  Ann  Maria  appeared  upon  the 
scene  and  took  her  firmly  by  the  shoulder. 

"Shut  up,  and  I'll  help  you  find  the  creeter," 
she  paiiJ,  shortly  ;  and  in  anotner  moment  she 
had  drawn  her  forcibly  into  the  parlor  and 
slammed  the  door  beliind  them. 

Like  a  flash  a  figure  glided  clown  the  stairs  and 
passed  Mis.  Jackson  in  the  hall. 

"I  will  scud  for  my  trunks  to-morrow/'  Mitts 
Angel  whispered  as  she  cleared  the  mat  and  dis- 
a|3iieared  through  the  outer  door. 

^trs.  Jacksfin  went  into  the  parlor,  where  Ann 
Maria  was  talking  earnestly  to  tlio  woman,  and 
told  her  that  hur  rival  had  Hown  :  and,  like  the 
spirit  of  vengeance  itself,  tlie  wild-eyed  woman 
gave  Ann  Maria  one  scorching  glance  and  fol- 
io w6l  after*the  guilty  Angel. 

"  What  on  earth  has  happened  T"  ilrs.  Jackson 
said,  looking  at  Anne  Maria  in  a  bewildered 
nmuTK^r. 

"  You*ve  lost  a  boarder,  that's  alt  !'*  Ann  Maria 
answered,  with  businesslike  iudilTercncr  \  and 
then  she  descended  to  tlie  kitchen  luul  k>ft  her 
mistress  to  herself. 

Tlio  bathroom  door  flew  open  as  Mrs,  Jackson 
went  slowly  up  the  stairs,  and  Mr.  Tram  per  eamii 
out,  extraordinarily  improved,  from  a  leugtliyand 
refreshing  bath. 

"  I  am  going  for  my  bag,'*  he  said,  pleasantly  ; 
and  after  ho  had  gone  out  Mrs.  Jac'kson  found 
herself  wondering  with  almost  motlierly  solicitude 
why  ho  hat]  bathed  so  quickly  after  dinner. 

"It  might  bring  on  the  cramps  jin^l  kill  him 
ifmtantly/''  she  argued,  as  she  turned  the  second 
fiiuhU 

The  »>cll  rang  again  just  then,  and  Ann  Maria 
let  in  BQuie  i-uuipany  for  Miss  Gushing,  Mrs, 
Juirkaon  watclied  I  hem  over  tlie  banisters,  and 
sviks  a  little  surprised  at  the  noiso  they  made  and 
tlie  strangeness  of  their  outward  a|»|it-*araiicc. 

"1  expect  iheyVe  livtd  with  tlie  heathen  so 
long  that  thoy  ain't  got  back  to  civilized  cloth- 
in\'*  she  said  to  herself,  still  thinking  thai  they 
must  be  missionaries. 

Vet  the  next  disturbance  at  the  door  was  cou- 
siderably  more  serious,  and  something  that  even 
Ann  Maria  could  not  quite  handle.  Two  men, 
both  wearing  badges,  steppeil  into  the  pretty  hall, 
and  while  one  guarded  the  duor,  anotijer,  hardly 
asking  Mrs.  Jack  eon  *s  consent,  began  a  search  of 
the  indignant  woman's  premises. 

lUit  Mr.  Check  ley  could  not  be  found,  and  Mrs. 
daukson  was  positively  "  bent  out/'  as  she  ex- 
pn\«scd   it,  when   she  learned   that   lu'  hnd   goiui 


chair  and  drew  her  skirts  up  carefully  about  her.  wiia  crosg-eyed,  and  he  knew  without  words  that 

Iler  boiirder'a  loss  waa  promptly  forgotten,  and  liis  Xetncsis  had  come. 

the  first  exclamation  ta  whicli  the  piom  woman         *'  We  will  go  together,*'  he  said,   opening  his 

gave  vent  was  a  full  voeubuhiry  of  Tengeful  words  arms  like  automatic  wings. 


Ann  Jlaria  fell  into  them  in  a  perfect  spasm  of 
content. 

**  Let  us  divide/'  siie  eaidnvgain,  as  she  clutched 
his  pocket  with  a  determined  giip. 

At  twelve  o'clock  Mrs.  Jiickson  %*entnied 
througli  the  liouae  on  a  tour  of  inspection.  Every 
room  was  empty  as  a  grave  until  she  came  to  the 
first-floor  extet^sion.  Here  she  hesitated  a  uio- 
ineiit  for  fear  of  meeting  one  of  tliose  unboiled 
creatures;  but  the  odor  of  lobster  attracted  her, 


»":aiust  all  heathen  iJisLltutions. 

**It*8  no  wonder  tho  missionaries  get  ato  up," 
she  said,  sarcastically,  ''if  they  raise  such  rum- 
puses  in  tlie  heathen  board  in'  houses." 

Then  she  went  out  angrily  and  slammed  the 
door, 

"Them  crabs  has  ate  tho  diamonds,"  she  said, 
loftily,  to  Misis  Guslung,  as  she  encountered  her 
iu  the  hall  ;  *'au'if  they  hadn't,  an' niy  own  rep- 
utation was  nt  stake,  I  wouldn't  go  in  there 
amongst  that  dcbbriss  agin  for  all  tliu  diamonds  and  stepping  carefully,  she  crossed  the  room  and 
in  creation  I*'  turned  the  gas  off  under  tho  blackened  remnants. 

Ann  Maria  lielped  Miss  (Jnshing  to  pack,  and  "To  think  that  for  iiigh  on  to  forty  years  I 
saw  her  oil  In  a  cab  half  an  hour  later;  then,  re-  Jmvo  given  my  offerin'to  tlie  church  to  support 
membering  that  Mr,  Sphinx  was  tho  only  boarder  them  heathen  missionaries  !*'8he  said^  disgustedly, 
left,  she  started  upstairs  to  tell  hiju  all  about  tho  as  she  closed  the  door  again  and  turned  to  mount 
evening's  adventure.^.     She   tapped   at  liis  door,     the  stairs. 

and  then  opened  it  suddenly,  ami  was  just  in  Coming  suddenly  to  a  standstill  before  the 
time  to  see  Mr,  Sphinx  jam  a  blue-velvet  jewel  bathroom  door,  she  thought  again  of  Mr,  Tramper, 
cise  down  into  his  inside  pocket.  **  Thank  Heaven,    there   was   one  honest  one 

"Divvy  or  I'll  squeal,"  she  said,  shortly,  as  among 'em,  anyhow  ["shesaid, emphatically  ;  then 
she  assumed  a  threatening  attitude,  with  her  hack  shaking  her  head,  she  added,  sadly:  **  Bnt,  ]K>or 
against  tho  door.  Mr.  Sphinx  looked  up  at  her  feller,  lie's  probably  dead  by  now,  just  for  takiii* 
and  turned  suddenly  sentimental.     Ann   Maria    that  batb  right  after  dinner 


ECCENTRIC    DINNERS. 

By  IhnvARn  rAti.- 

Most  men  experienced  in  dining  out  have  at-  sj^ects  a  morbiJ  man  who  reveled  in  his  mortifai^ 
tended  what  nught  be  aptly  called*' crank  din-  wit,  for  when  tho  manager  of  the  restaurant 
ncrs,"  where  srrme  hobby  came  into  phiy  or  an  knocked  at  the  door  {it  was  getting  late)  and  de- 
odd  eccentricity  was  grotesquely  indicated.  One  sired  to  know  if  the  obsequies  were  quite  over 
of  the  queerest  banquets  of  this  cliaracter  that  I  tlie  giver  of  the  feast  wjis  reading  the  burial  serv- 
ever  attended   took   place   a  few  years  ago  at  a  ice  with   mock  solemnity  over  an   empty  claret 


fashionable  Kegenfc  Street  restaurant  in  London, 
where  an  acquaintance  engnged  ixcttbuaf  parfivH' 
!ter  to  celebrate  what  he  called  the  '*  burial  of  his 
bachelorhood/'  The  table  was  laid  with  a  bhick 
satirj  cloth,  the  flowers  in  the  epergnes  were  im- 
mortelles, the  menu  was  written  in  a  deiid  lan- 
guage on  mimic  tombstones,  the  name  of  each 
gtiest  u'fis  inscribed  on  a  cardboard  coffin  winch 
opened  and  contained  a  diirk  cigar  to  represent  a 
corpse,  and  the  wine  appeared  draped  iu  crapo 
and  wa3  served  by  mutes.  When  the  guesta  ar- 
rived they  came  i:i  two  raourniug  coaches  drawn 


buttle.  lie  addressed  the  nnuniger  as  a  "  potent, 
fjrtfre  and  reverend  signior,*'  requested  one  of  his 
guests  to  play  him  out  to  the  strains  of  tho 
*'Dead  ^lurch  in  Saul,"  and  protested  that  tlie 
dinner  couhl  not  be  completed  "  until  it  was  half 
mourning*"  This  comedy  or  farce,  interlude  or 
whatever  one  may  call  it,  was  kept  up  to  the  very 
erui  by  the  convives  departing  as  lugubriously  and 
solemnly  as  tliey  had  enteied. 

Tho  London  Thirteen  Club,  whicli  dines  once 
a  year  at  the  llolborn  Restaurant,  is  well  known 
for  its  eccentric   proceedings*     The  subscription 


by  hnge  black  horses  wlfc!i  long  tails,  such  as  one     to  the  club  is  thirteen  shillings,  the  price  of  the 


sees  wending  their  way  to  the  cetuetories*     The 
host  was  dressed   in  deep  mourning,  witli  sables 
around  eacli  arm.     He  waa  evidently  in  some  re* 
Vi.i  XXXIX.,Ko.  4— 30. 


dinner  is  tl»»rteeu  sixpences  ;  it  is  served  in  Kooni 
13,  on  January  13th,  at  thirteen  tables,  with  thir- 
teen guests  nt  each.     Ghostly  cartoons  line  the 
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walls,  one  behind  the  chairman  announcing  that 
'Mife  wonld  be  endurable  but  for  its  supersti- 
tions." The  saltcellars  are  tiny  plaster-of- Paris 
coflfins,  each  bearing  the  quaint  epitaph,  **To 
the  memory  of  many  senseless  superstitions  killed 
by  the  Thirteen  Club."  Life-sized  skulls  dec- 
orate the  tables,  with  twinkling  fairy  lamps 
therein  ;  skeletons  in  grotesque  attitudes  squat 
on  the  table  among  peacock's  feathers,  which  are 
thought  by  some  people  to  be  unlucky.  Every 
diner  has  a  skeleton  for  his  buttonhole,  and  most 
members  wear  a  green  tie,  and  in  some  cases  an 
opal,  which  as  a  gem  is  said  to  have  an  evil  repu- 
tation. Grace  said  (it  is  the  quaint  stanza, 
**Sonie  hae  meat  and  canna  eat"),  the  members 
fall  to  and  demolish  the  courses  as  they  appear, 
some  having  queer  names,  sucli  i\a  '*  langne  de 
serpent,"  ''jambon,  sauce  diable."  At  the  last 
dinner  given  by  the  club  the  menu  cards  were  de- 
signed by  Harry  Furniss,  the  ex-cartoonist  of 
Punch,  who  was  attended  by  two  cross-eyed 
waiters.  Salt  is  spilt  by  each  member,  who  also 
breaks  a  small  mirror  byway  of  cheerful  exercise. 
Mr.  Furniss  gave  or  replied  to  two  toasts  of 
thirteen  words  each  :  **  Queen,  Prince  and  Prin- 
cess of  Wales,  and  the  rest  of  the  ro^'al  family." 
''Enemies  of  superstition,  ignorance  and  humbug 
drink  success  to  the  London  Thirteen  Club." 
(This  was  proposed  with  considerable  humor  in 
a  speech  lasting,  watch  in  hand,  thirteen  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  Furniss  pointed  out  that  the  Home  Rule 
Bill  was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons 
on  September  13th,  and  thrown  out  by  the  Lords 
on  a  Friday.  Mr.  Pratt,  of  the  Times,  who  re- 
plied for  the  press,  said  newspapers  gave  thirteen 
to  the  dozen  ;  and  Mr.  Murray  Carson,  one  of  the 
convives,  stated  that  he  had  married  his  wife  on 
the  13th  of  the  month,  and  she  had  had  two  chil- 
dren, one  born  on  the  13th  and  the  other  on  the 
10th  of  the  month  ;  the  latter  died,  aiul  the  for- 
mer is  rosy  and  buoyant,  alive  and  kicking  !  One 
of  the  staff  of  Punch  wrote  from  a  sick  bed  to 
say  that,  feeling  better,  he  would  set  up  and 
drink  a  glass  of  '13  port  to  the  health  of  the 
club  ;  and  the  actors  occupying  Dressing-room  13 
and  playing  in  the  thirteenth  opera  at  the  Savoy 
Theatre  telegraphed  hearty  greetings,  etc. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  dinners  presenting 
odd  features  I  ever  attended  was  a  banquet  given 
in  a  private  room  at  the  St.  James's  Hall  Restau- 
rant, London,  by  members  of  the  Chinese  Em- 
bassy. It  was  what  may  be  called  a  dress,  or 
rather  costume,  dinner,  for  the  almond-eyed  Ce- 
lestials appeared  in  gorgeous  raiment  tremendously 
embroidered  and  bedecked  in  golden,  blue  and 
ftmber  tints,  their  pendent  pigtails  lastroas  and 


lubricant  with  some  sort  of  what  Punch  humor- 
ously calls  *'  smearoline."  The  ambassador  took 
the  chair,  acting  as  president  of  the  repast.  Be- 
fore taking  his  seat,  however,  he  approached  each 
guest,  who  stood  in  a  line  round  the  table,  and 
without  uttering  a  syllable  pushed  them  tenderly 
and  ])layfully,  and  pointed  significantly  to  the  un- 
occupied post  at  the  head  of  the  table.  The  Con- 
fucians observed  a  rigid  demeanor,  neither  speak- 
ing nor  moving,  and  demonstrating  by  their  in- 
flexible attitude  their  unworthiness  to  occupy  the 
place  d'honneur.  This  bizarre  Oriental  etiquette 
over,  the  ambassador  sank  calmly  into  the  chair, 
that  was  from  the  first  intended  for  him,  and 
which,  no  doubt,  he  would  have  been  greatly  sur- 
prised had  any  of  his  guests  occupied.  Then  no 
one  spoke  until  the  ambassador  dropped  a  remark 
which  was  finally  taken  up  and  commented  on. 
Then  the  chief  spoke  again,  and  more  observa- 
tions followed,  so  it  may  be  said  that  the  chair- 
man in  a  measure  supplied  appropriate  subjects 
for  conversation. 

Another  curious  custom  they  invariably  in- 
dulge in  at  their  more  formal  dinners  is  that 
after  the  fish  is  eaten — they  usually  have  salmon 
and  whitebait,  with  occasional  stewed  eels — they 
all  rise  simultaneously  and  dust  their  chairs  with 
their  napkins.  I  may  mention,  en  passant,  that 
they  do  not,  as  Americans  are  wont  to  do,  eat 
potatoes,  or  even  cucumbers,  with  their  fish.  They 
take  it  pur  et  ai/nple,  many  of  them  even  omit- 
ting the  ordinary  sauces  and  regulation  condi- 
ments. One  of  the  courses  we  had  at  the  dinner 
I  attended  was  bird's-nest  soup.  This  edible,  it 
seems,  comes  mainly  from  the  Philippine  Islands, 
and  is  composed  of  seaweed,  which  the  swallow, 
having  softened  into  a  jelly,  forma  into  a  nest, 
which  is  subsequently  smeared  over  with  what 
closely  suggests  isinglass.  In  this  condition  the 
nests  are  sent  to  China,  where  they  are  subjected 
to  a  cleansing  process,  and  being  prepared,  are 
sold  at  high  prices.  A  jelly  made  from  them  is 
combined  with  aromntic  stimulants  and  fre- 
quently used  as  a  relish,  apart  from  the  soup.  A 
standing  dish  at  the  ambassador's  dinner  is  a 
sucking  pig.  When  the  young  porker  arrived  he 
was  gravely  deposited  before  the  president,  who 
regarded  him  with  an  animated  expression  in  his 
eyes,  as  though  anticipating  the  pleasure  to  be 
derived  from  his  consumption  ;  he  nodded  and 
smiled  his  approval,  and  the  dish  was  taken  to  a 
side  table  and  served  a  la  Russe,  The  Chinese 
regard  the  pig  in  much  the  same  light  as  did 
the  old  romancer  Alexandre  Dumas,  who  pro- 
tested that  no  worthier  beast  walked  the  earth, 
and  none  presented  so  many  snccnlent  points 
when  he  came  to  table  artistically  dressed.    The 
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Chinese  say  that  the  tlelicacy  of  a  roasting  pig 
can  only  be  insured  by  his  being  luutmeil  on 
inother'a  milk  from  his  birtli  to  tlie  ^luy  iio  is 
eliuightered. 

The  Chinese  are  fond  of  tnUlk'S,  pilte  de  foio 
gras,  poidardo  trtillu,  nongat,  oliven,  11  gs,  an- 
chovies,  fruits  dried  and  preserved  in  jelly,  and 
most  sweet  delicacies.  For  drink  tliey  prefer 
claret,  and  in  the  matter  of  champagiie  they 
fiwcur  by  and  are  faithful  to  our  old  and  esteemed 
friend  G.  H.  Mil  mm,  sec. 

Tlie  Cljinese  ambassador  is  a  man  of  gallatdry, 
A  frieml  of  mine,  who  frequently  acts  as  inter- 
preter for  the  cliiof  eecretury,  told  me  they  were 
on  one  ocoasion  chatting  about  women  who  hen- 
peck  their  husbands,  **Ah,  well,''  quoth  the 
Celestial,  "let  us  adore  woman  all  the  eanie,  for 
the  go*1a  made  her  ;  and,  after  all,  tliey  never  made 
anything  better."  Some  one  said  at  tlio  same 
iliuner,  "The  voice  cheers,  but  does  not  inebii- 
ate/'  whereupon  the  ambassador  instantly  re- 
marked that  it  depended  on  whose  voice  it  was. 
*VMany  a  young  niau  has  been  intoxicated  by  the 
voice  of  hia  adored  one."  lie  said  this  in  French, 
and  the  turn  in  tlie  epigram  u  neater  tliau  in 
English  or  Cliinesc,  the  hitter  language  being 
rich,  His  said»  in  apothegmatical  sayings. 

A  bouillabaissu  iHnner  I  once  partook  of  at 
Marseilles  struck  mo  as  furnishing  an  eccentric 
compound.  I  sele^^ted  the  midtlle  of  the  <lay  to 
dine  off  it,  as  I  had  heard  wild  stories  of  its  rich- 
ness and  potency,  and  as  my  interior  is  not  iron* 
clad  I  had  visions  of  indigestion  and  greweome 
dreams.  ''111  give  myself  a  chance,"  said  I.  I 
remoni bored  Hannah  More's  fjuaint  saying  of 
there  being  two  evil  things  in  life^ — sin  and  bile 
— and  I  thought  I  would  dodge  the  latter  at  least. 
The  manager  of  the  hotcL  M.  Paul  Neuach wander, 
eulightened  me  as  to  the  composition  uf  bouilhi- 
briisse,  and  it  is  a  sublime  compound  of  »u)  less 
than  eight  fish,  viz.,  niscasse,  bandrenil,  8t. 
Pierre,  roucau,  galiuette,  langouate,  crabe  and 
merlan.  The  rascassc  is  the  important  item, 
find  the  baudrLmil — which  in  the  water  looks  Hko 
an  infant  shark,  with  the  same  conformation  of 
villainous-looking  head — is  a  good  second  in  im- 
parting a  peculiar  flavor.  I  liad  a  good  look  at 
tliem  in  the  market  at  Marseilles  the  day  after  my 
repast.  The  laugonste  is  a  conspicuous  element 
in  the  ragout  of  tlsh,  as  bonillabai^se  may  be  not 
iua|>tly  termed.  A  small  qnatitity  of  tomato,  a 
teasi>f»onful  of  olive  oil,  a  dasli  of  red  pepper,  and 
ditto  satfron,  are  the  remainitig  ingredients, 
Tliis  combination  is  stewed  about  fifteen  minntes, 
bnnillon  being  added,  and  when  it  is  dom^  tlio 
juioe  is  drained  off  on  el  ices  of  toast,  ami  served 
in  a  large  silver  bowL     The  usual  accompansiug 


drink  is  white  wine,  which  rhymes  exceedingly 
well  witii  the  dish.  Many  people  object  to  the 
oil,  and  some  shy  the  red  pepper,  but  the  coudi- 
mental  addenda  is  dexterously  achieved. 

M.  Nuuschwander  tolil  me  that  wIhhi  the  author 
of  '^*  Pendennis"  staid  iu  Afurseilles  he  nrdercil 
a  bouillabaisse  every  day,  ami  usually  tlanked  it 
with  a  bottle  of  Richebourg,  at  twelve  francs  the 
bottle. 

I  remember  he  was  prone  at  times  to  sing  tlie 
praises  of  the  Bonrgogne  rouge  in  exultant  verse. 
Alexandre  Dumas,  pere,  Prosper  Merimce,  the 
author  of  **  Carmen,**  and  Charles  Idonselet  have 
all  left  on  record  glowing  euiogiums  of  the  excel- 
lence of  bouillabaisse,  and  the  dish  has  many 
stanch  adherents  today.  Mr.  James  Gordon  Ben- 
nett ia  one  of  these,  and  his  yacht,  the  Xamottnn^ 
is  often  seen  along  the  Ligurian  coast.  He  makes 
it  convenient  to  drop  anchor  at  Marseilles,  and 
sending  a  trusty  messenger  in  hot  haste  to  the 
II6tel  du  Louvre  et  Pais,  bids  his  convivi;il 
friends  to  a  diunvr  of  bouillabaisse,  always  adding 
a  mem.  in  his  hurried  noU*  to  mine  host  not  tu 
be  too  apariug  of  the  red  pepper. 

The  Governor  General  of  Algeria  id  a  bouilla^ 
baisae-ist,  if  I  may  coin  a  word,  and  so  is  George 
Augustus  Sala,  ami  so  was  Guy  de  MaupassanJ, 
the  novelist,  and  Adolphe  d'Ennery,  tlie  famous 
dramatist  who  wrote  "  The  Two  Orphans,"  and  a 
hundred  other  jiopular  plays, 

After  my  bouillabaisse  experieoce  I  went  on  to 
Monte  Carlo  to  attend  tlie  carnival,  whicli  was 
just  then  iu  full  swing.  There  I  met  the  late 
JSaia  Ward,  of  iutcrnalional  repute.  Wf  ex- 
changed greetings,  and  as  we  strolled  thiongti 
tlio  streets  I  tohl  him  I  hail  tarried  at  MarsL-illea 
to  ejit  bouillab;u:33e,  lie  raisctl  fi»r  an  instant  tlio 
wire  mask  tlmt  he  wore  to  protect  his  face  from 
the  sting  of  the  pink  confetti  that  we  were  bfing 
peppered  with  by  tlie  passing  Pierrots  and  debar- 
denrst  and  exclaimeil  :  '*  Good  lad  I  A  perfect 
bouillabaisse  is  a  poem.  With  a  sip  of  sound 
wine,  nothing  approafdies  it  as  a  piscatorial  lunch. 
A  bite,  a  si[),  zmd  the  air  i^  full  of  rainl)ows  and 
the  song  of  birds!"  Sam  Ward,  it  will  he  re- 
nuMuherod,  was  fi  ffortr f if H  hors  firpie,  a  jndiice  of 
dinner  givori?,  who  was  well  usteemed  in  W:ishing- 
ton,  Xew  York,  Rome,  Londor\  and  Piiris,  Lord 
Uosehcry,  who  is  himself  a  helle  fonrvhtftv^  and 
appreciates  a  good  dinner,  insists  on  it  that  Ward 
was  the  most  intelligent  and  entertaining  host  he 
had  ever  encountered  in  his  travels;  and  as  it  was 
the  fashion  among  Mr.  Ward's  intimate  friends  to 
address  him  as  **  Uncle  Sam,"  Kosebery  declared 
that  lie  was  the  beloved  **  undo  of  the   human 


race 


A  cuiious  dinner  I  once  attended  was  a  **  Baa- 
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A  tiffVtLlAlkAimm  AT  M(t%r%  CAUUf, 

4liH  lffp||i<^pli«f(i<|rje  **  at  titt  r^ondon  fiiifigliani 
I(r4«l«  «i  wliieli  t»dr»efle«h  wa4  M?nred  up  in  Tari- 
oiia  ToflfKi.  >Mcli  Hi  "fjlot  ilc  choval  r6ti  i^us 
\ffmmitn  «l*s  UTro/' 'Me*  Iangtie«  Je  chcTal  il  b 
Tr<iy«inri<?"  iiriil  "collrtrml  n&g'n  bead/*  Every 
dUh  )iik1  a  Uony  narrio  and  flavor, 

ThU  rioiul  faufi  aitractc4]  a  number  of  carious 
jmoj»|»t  wljfi  \iin\  [ji'ttnl  from  Krr-nrJi  friend*  tliat 
lUa  ht*hU^  nU^iu]  wtyi  an  adiniruble  c^enliinl,  but 
nonntliow  tijiy  idea  did  tiot^'ctitcli  on.^and  wai 
iM»vitr  rcpiMiInd  lit  th<!  T^ttrjffham.  T  obiorved  that 
many  of  l  ho  rivmrn  nillrd  for  "  jioniea  "  uf  brandy 
i\uriuit  'hi»  pro^(n^iii  r.f  thft  dinner,  even  before 
i\w  fHh'riftHM  wero  rciirljad,  which  clmuly  indi- 
iTrtUd  Mh7  Wfiro  di»trn«t(nl  of  tho  clfectii  nf  tlio 
hiM-jnf  nhanfind  th«  finlotte  do  choval  hrniwAo  on 
(Ikmi'  M\r\iU)  Mtonmclm,  Tim  f<iri'i;,Mi  ^^nor.U  tit- 
tufk*'d  Hio  various  diMtiun  with  xnoro  conlldcneo, 
iiri  ijiiiibt  tfio  rcanlt  nf  fit-rincnt  uiporipncoa  in 
thok  nwn  oonnlrlui, 


liT-i  ^:  ?  r-  :f  I  lie  ?reA?T,  slaffy, 
rin  L::>  rt^:A-nnu  tiiAt  are  to  be 
f  jQiki  13  ibe  tinp  of  Bobemian  territorr 
tkaL  liei  skoai  Ibe  dktiici  knovn  at 
Soiho.  Bol  Um  wuage  of  bcme  does 
Bfll  niii  ilie  talk  of  Eoi^idoM.  Wo 
are  crealmrBi  of  prejodice^  Wo  14>T0 
tbo  hont^  tat  wo  prefer  to  roauun  on 
tta  oaiside  of  him.  We  will  tat  cm 
hiin^  pay  fataloot  prioot  to  pooon  fata 
if  he  he  fteet  of  nOTooieiit  umA  oonoljr 
of  aspect,  hot  we  prefer  not  to  enshrine 
him  in  oar  interion.  Henry  J*  Byron. 
the  dmmaiLst,  who  wrote  the  come<1y 
^*  Oar  Boys/'  was  one  of  the  guests.  lie 
wot  a  facile  punster,  and  the  moment  he  took  bis 
ieat  he  remarked  :  **  This  ia  a  sort  of  Lotxi  Mitres 
dinner,  and  we  shall  soon  all  hare  Ms  in  oor 
mouilis.  Let  us  eat  with  all  onr  mights,  to  say 
nothing  of  our  mane^T*  When  the  dinner  waa 
over  I  asked  the  dramatigt  how  ho  felt^  auid  he 
replied  :  ''  I  sha^u't  be  able  to  look  a  gift  horso  in 
the  month  for  the  next  ten  years,  I  feel  as  if  I'd 
swallowed  a  stable/' 

A  notable  dinner  I  once  attended  was  given  in 
the  Bois  de  Bonloj^no,  Paris,  at  the  well-known 
Pavilion  d'Armenonville.  ft  was  a  florul  feast, 
so  to  epeak.  The  host,  a  man  of  preat  wealth. 
had  ^iven  tlic  landlord  of  the  pavilion  a  carte 
blGuvhe  to  lavishly  decorate  tlio  elegant  apart* 
nient  in  wliicli  we  dined.  Trelliswork  had  been 
arranged  aguinst  the  walls,  and  in  this  were  fes- 
tooned every  avuihible  species  of  flower.  Roses 
wore  grncefnlly  suspetjded  on  ribbons  from  the 
sides  and  oonjers  of  the  ceiling,  and  then  gath- 
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ered  to  a  point  over  the  centre  of  tho  dining 
table,  on  which  was  i>1accd  a  huge  bowl  of  goki- 
fiah  siirroundod  by  Ji  Ijulo  of  pansiea.  The  cloth 
was  etrewn  with  diunty  rosebiitls  arranged  in 
<]naint  devices.  There  weio  flowers  every nlicre. 
As  the  lady  guests  arrived  it  wag  a  in  using  to 
hear  thern  burst  into  panegyric.  They  thought  ev- 
e  r  V  thing  m  v  t^m  n  ie,  ad  o  i  a  b  1  e,  e  u  o  h  a  n  t  l  n  g  !  And 
what  pjctiire3*^HG  names  they  had  !  I  noted  tlicni 
on  the  back  of  my  menu.  There  were  Loiiiso 
Folio,  Leon  tine  Godir*,  Delphine  de  Lixy,  IMariou 
de  Lornic,  Diane  do  Pui tiers,  Niiii  ToiUcourt, 
Huzanue  Derval,  and  a  Portuguese  siren,  who 
had  boen  a  dancer  at   F/isbon,  was  addressed  as 


Rigleboche.  Some  of  those  damsels  were,  or  had 
been,  actresses  at  the  minor  Tarisiau  theatre?, 
and  two  of  them  posed  as  models  for  painters. 
They  w^ere  on  easy  terms  with  eaoh  other— all 
pretty,  stylish,  vivacious  and  elegantly  dressed. 

Tho  men  of  the  party  were  swells — members  of 
the  Jockey  Club  and  eciony  of  aristocratic  fiuri- 
iliesj  sowing  their  wild  oats  in  the  French  capital, 
Tliey  had  evidently  an  acquaintanee  of  long 
standing  with  their  divinities,  for  they  cliafTed 
each  other,  exchanged  jokes,  criticised  their  iic* 
quaiutances,  repeated  the  latest  scandals,  and 
lircd  oft  their  wit,  no  matter  how  risque ,  with 
unsparing  fluency. 
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ECCENTRIC  DINNERS. 


After  the  8onp  had  disappeared  and  prior  to 
the  serving  of  the  next  course  the  host  gave  the 
signal  and  arose  from  his  scat,  as  did  the  other 
gentlemen  at  the  table,  all  the  ladies  remaining 
seated.  Each  man  moved  to  the  next  man's  seat 
at  his  right.  Just  prior  to  the  course  that  fol- 
lowed the  host  again  rose,  and  each  man  again 
moved  to  the  next  man's  seat  at  his  right.  The 
disposition  of  the  courses  was  so  arranged  that  at 
the  end  of  the  dinner  each  gentleman  had  visited 
for  a  short  time  every  lady  at  the  tabic,  and  at 
last  returned,  in  time  for  the  dessert,  to  his 
original  place. 

Another  fanciful  departure  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  dinner  was  the  appearance  of  a  basket  of  toy 
masquerade  noses.  Each  man  was  invited  to  dis- 
guise his  countenance  witii  an  artificial  facial  ap- 
pendage, and  the  suggestion  was  promptly  adopted. 
The  result,  as  can  be  imagined,  was  grotesque  in 
the  extreme,  as  some  of  the  noses  were  comically 


molded.  It  was  like  a  scene  out  of  a  folie-Tande- 
ville,  with  the  action  placed  at  Asnidree  daring 
the  boating  season,  when  the  Parisian  clerks  and 
counter  jumpers  and  their  best  girls  indulge  in  every 
form  of  folly  and  effervescent  gayety.  When  coffee 
had  been  served  in  pink  china  cups  a  servant  en- 
tered with  a  pink  tray,  on  which  reposed  a  pink 
enamel  box  containing  pink  cigarettes.  These 
were  served  round  to  ladies  and  gentlemen  alike, 
and  the  innovation,  deprived  of  its  boldness  in 
some  measure  by  the  eccentric  service  of  the  din- 
ner, was  welcomed  with  acclamation  bj  the 
party.  As  the  guests  departed  they  pelted  each 
other  with  the  flowers.  The  floor  became  a  soft 
aromatic  bed  of  fragrant  blossoms,  which  had 
fallen  in  the  fray,  and  much  fun  was  evolved 
from  the  mimic  warfare.  No  blood  was  spilt, 
but  a  great  deal  of  perfume  was  liberated  in  that 
festive  pavilion.  This  was  a  dinner  never  to  be 
forgotten. 
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^TTLE    OF    PING    YANG. 

HOW  'J'HE  NEWS  WAS  TOLD  AT   DRAGON  VALLEY 
Bir  E,  A.  Irvine. 

back?    Why  iirt  thou  80  late?     Hast  fehoo  eaten 
or  not  ?  E*^  fee  !  Mow  f.at  thoii  groweet  !   Aiir]  that 


Ka-Yxk-Chp.  October  28th.  18!»L 

Drar  MA<iA  :  Regardefl  as  a  unit  of  the  Flow- 
ery i^lirMIe  Kingdom,  Uncle  Kti  is  a  negligible 
qnautiLv.  Reg;ir<led  as  w  type  of  the  *'  fonr  luin- 
died  millions  of  Cbinn/'  so  dear  to  the  wiir  cor- 
respondent, ho  is  inttM'esting.  Kegartlod  as  a 
well-to-do  peasant  j>roprictor  in  an  np-conntry  dia* 
trict  of  tbe  Cantuu  province,  he  h  a  person  of 
local  importnnce-  There  are  twenty  homesteads 
dotted  through  Dragon  Valley  that  belong  to 
Uncle  KnV  clan  ;  of  that  clan  lie  is  the  oldest 
member  of  the  dominant  branch  ;  and  his  house- 
liold  nnmbera  seventy  souls,  young  and  old,  to 
whom  Ilia  will  jb  law*  CiMisefjiieiitly  LTnclo  Km  is 
looked  np  to,  and  is  a  great  tnan  in  his  way- 

Unde  Kn's  domains  form  a  circle,  the  diam- 
eter of  which  is  the  long  cement  drying  floor,  a 
playgronnd  for  the  clnldren  and  the  surrepti- 
tiotis-looking  black  dogs.  Behnid,  the  otithonses 
are  bonnded  by  a  mud  wall  that  cnrves  across 
the  slope  of  a  hillock,  planted  with  fir  and  bam- 
boo. In  front,  a  sernieircnlar  fish  pond  oom- 
pletos  the  circle.  And  the  centre  is  the  granite 
porch  that  jnta  ont  from  the  whitewashed  front 
wall  of  the  homestead  on  to  the  drying  floor,  gay 
with  a  splendor  of  moldings  and  of  scrolls  in  red 
and  Idacki  that  proclaim  it  to  be  the  axis  of  the 
13  tii  verse. 

Uncle  Kn  was  sitting  j>eanefnlly  in  his  porch, 
glancing  from  time  to  time  acroaa  the  rice  ileitis, 
yellowing  in  the  evening  sun,  to  where  the  i-oad 
from  the  District  City  crosses  the  river,  smoking 
bis  long  bamboo  pipe,  and  nodding  off  to  sleep 
at  intervals.  But  when  a  horseman,  gorgeons  in 
many-colored  silks,  came  bnniping  and  flapping 
into  sight,  something  like  a  smile  sliowed  round 
bis  wrinkled  eyes  and  throngh  bis  thin  wldte 
beard.  It  was  the  home-corn  nig  of  bis  favorite 
grandson.  Ah  Man  (the  Late-Born)  from  the  I>is- 
trict  City,  wliere,  in  spite  of  his  thirty  year^j,  ho 
was  still  at  school,  hoping  against  hope  for  his 
degree. 

On  hearing  the  hoof  beats,  out  ran  Aunt  Kn 
and  a  medley  of  children,  dogs,  daughters-  and 
granddanghters-in-law.  ller  dirty  white  locks 
were  straggling  over  her  furrowed  cheeks,  and 
she  was  hot  and  excited,  having  been  engaged 
in  the  pleasant  duty  of  scolding  ber  underlings. 
But  she  was  truly  fond  of  ber  grandson,  and  her 
hjirsh  deep  voice  sounded  loud  above  the  hubbub 
of  greeting  :  **  Ah  Man,  I  say,  hast  thou  come 


new  coat,  when  didst  thon  buy  it  ?"  Then  in  the 
same  l>reath.  *'  What  dost  thon  loitering  here.  Ah 
Khynk  girl  ?  Fetcli  tobacco,  fetch  tea — plague 
seize  thy  mother  !*'  This  last  being  addressed  to 
Ah  .Man's  wife,  a  pretty  girl  with  pink  cheeks 
and  lips,  though  stunted  and  deformed  by  the 
cruel  work  that  falls  to  the  lot  of  women  among 
the  Ilakka  Cantonese. 

Ah  Man  listened  in  silence,  without  any  expres- 
sion ou  his  round  yellow  face,  Ue  knelt  for  a 
moment  before  his  grandfather,  then,  taking  his 
pi|)e  and  tea,  he  sat  down  opjweite,  disregarding 
his  wife's  importnnate  questioning,  *' My  hair- 
pin, llie  hairpin  thou  promised  me,  hast  thon 
brought  it  T'  or  replying  only  with  a  warning 
gesture  of  the  band,  and  a  contemptuous  "Not  a 
word,  not  a  breath  T'  When,  however,  alie  re- 
turned with  his  baby  son,  a  portentously  solemn 
little  person,  with  shaven  head  and  bead  like  eyes, 
he  tleigned  to  laugh.  The  chihi  clutched  at  a 
proffured  finger^  and  balanced  hitn self  gravely  be- 
tween his  father's  knees.  Uncle  Kn  looked  nt 
tbe  pair  with  an  expressiou  of  bland  satisfaction. 
Aunt  Kn  at  tlio  doorway  was  in  a  position  to  hear 
her  graiul son's  news,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
keep  a  watchful  eye  on  her  nnderlings;  wliile 
Ab  Khynk,  staggering  to  and  from  the  well  un- 
der her  buckets  of  water,  glanced  sliyly  at  her 
husband,  half  glad  at  his  return  to  break  ine 
monotony  of  her  life,  yet  wondering  how  his  tem- 
per might  be,  and  whether  any  particular  beat- 
ing was  in  store  for  her;  tliinkiug  above  all  of 
the  long-promised  silver  hairpin. 

**Citvward,  is  tliere  any  news  ?"  asked  Uncle 
Kn. 

*'Not  any  news,'*  replied  his  grandson.  Then, 
after  a  jiause  :  **  Ivice  is  very  dear.  Tliey  are  sell- 
ing it  at  eighty  c\vA\  a  shin."' 

**  Truly,  dear. '^  said  AuntKu,  *'  But  I  remem- 
her>  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  then  rice  wtia  I 
know  not  how  dear.  Offer  one  hundrLnl  rash  and 
more  a  shin,  even  so,  men  would  nut  sell.  A 
drought,  or  what  d'ye  call  it  ?  The  Bain  god  did 
not  succeed,  80  they  said.  .  .  .  Wui,  yuh  !  a  fear- 
ful business  !  Know  not  how  many  men  starved 
and  died  I  ,  .  .  There  was  a  foreign  devil  lent  a 
atone  of  rice  to  my  elder  sister's  hnsband'a 
brother,  then  next  year  he  told  hitn  to  give  it 
back  I'' 
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III'?  Ii<';in?r  of  bfi'l  i.^wj!. 

'*  \othiii{{  riiMr:ii/'  li^r  \^''j[u:i,  "T 
niftii  ^avirii(  that  ti.f-  fhraiu^u  <U:\'ilii  ]^\% 
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jrivij  finj  powiJrT  for  hi-i  f»ol«Ji»;r-.  to  n-^; :  ".!.".-'•  fo:c: 
ilioy  riif!Miorializfr(l  tlift  Kfnfif.Tor,  ari'l  lh<:  Kriir  crvr 
«iit  off  hJH  hrmrl." 

A  piiiiKi!  fMiHtw;(]f  hrokfrri  by  Atiiit  Kii. 

"  Don't  li<fli*;v«  it— a  Via  nio«t  Iik<;iy  !"  i-iie 
fCrowlcMl,  kicking  viciotiHly  at  a  rnarij^y  cnr  m  ]ic 
slunk  piiHt  into  tho  Iioiiko. 

All  Kliyiik  IiimI  taken  o^lvantniro  of  tho  gen- 
eral pn»M:(Mi|iation  to  put  jlown  iier  buckutn, 

**  IMrt^uo  rot  tli(;ir  niothciH  !  I'ray  lioaven's 
rain  may  Htriko  thorn  d«acl,  the  forfti;(n  <leviU  V 
fIio  cried,  Hlirilly,  meaning  no  more  tliati  to  add 
her  quota  to  the  convorHation. 
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[rri  SkTe  g-'.»>l  h^jond  ihe  dreams  of 
vO'l.  Ah  Ma!i*a  son  a!iJ  heir  had 
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■>€:f:ri  ?;::::. r  c'.-.ie-Iegzei  between  his  fathers  feet, 
.silent  a'.-i  rr>::i''.: ;  bn:  even  he  objected  to  be- 
i:;::  etepiKi-l  i:po:..     He  howled. 

His  fa:iier  pi-:^kel  Lim  up  tenderly  and  kissed 
]j!:ii.  A?  i;c  stoope  1  something  that  looked  like 
a  riiver  .-kewcr  slipped  from  Iiis  sleeve.  It  canghfc 
Ah  Kiiyuk'ii  eye.  and  down  went  the  buckets  as 
elie  pounced  on  it,  crying  : 

"  Tiie  hairpin  !  It  is  my  hairpin  !  What  ha{>- 
pine.?3  I     Thou,  how  good  of  heart  art  thou  T* 

The  po.sition  was  a  difficult  one  for  a  husband 
who  )md  a  regard  for  liis  dignity.  Ah  Man  al- 
most succeeded  in  blushing. 

'*  Xo  matter  ;  I  give  it  to  you,*'  he  said,  with 


**  It  iH  a  ricdi  country  ;  it  is  the  place  the  dol-    an  air  of  patronage. 


lara  como  from  *'  (the  Japa!ie.se  yeriH,  in  circula- 
tion through  ('hina),  Ah  Man  went  on,  with  Kome 
respect  in  liis  voice.  Then  in  a  lighter  ton(3  he 
added  :  **  One  muHt  ukc  Ktrategy,  then  all  will  be 
well.  In  the  city  they  Faid  there  was  a  plan  to 
buy  I  know  not  how  nniny  cattle  ;  t^)  their  horns 
bind  knives,  to  their  tails  tie  torches  ;  drive  them 
across  the  mountains  to  Nyit-pun  Land.  Then 
let  them  run  abroad — gore,  burn,  kill  I*' 

"As  for  cattle,"  Ah  Khyuk  observed,  appo- 
sitely, '•  wait  three  or  four  days,  and  Ah  Ten's 
brother's  hulTalo  will  calve.     For  he  told  nie *' 

"  AVill  kill  theo  I    will  scold  thee  I    my  palm 


Uncle  Ku  nodded  six  or  seven  times  approv- 
ingly, and  even  Aunt  Ku  looked  mollified.  The 
war  was  forgotten,  having  served  its  purpose  and 
whiled  away  a  spare  half-hour. 

"The  rice  is  cooked  ;  come,  eat  rice !"  called  n 
welcome  voice  ;  and  all  turned  to  go. 

Uncle  Ku  was  the  last  to  move.  His  eyes  wan- 
dered to  the  red  hillside,  where  the  setting  sun 
caught  the  white  of  the  tombstones;  and  ho 
shook  his  head  as  one  who  struggles  with  a  diffi- 
cult problem. 

**  Foreign  Devil  Fellows  I"  he  softly  mur- 
mured. 


*■*  SUE  CARIIIEI>  A  LIGHT  IN  ONE  HAJHJ,  TN  TILE  OTHER  A  FORMIDABLE  SIX-BHOOTEIL 


**  ITow  NOISELESS  tlie  bicyclo  is  fretting  to  be, 
with  its  piieiiiniiUc  tiro  am]  liglit  framo  T'Cliarles 
Onilmm  was  saying'  as  we  Inuiigje*!  iibout  tlie  club- 
Jionsc  lifter  a  fihort  spin  tlowii  (ho  ro;i<l.  *'  We 
can  riile  now  witliont  sound,  ami  flit  tli rough  ihf 
air  like  spirits.** 

Gi'orgo  Eaton,  wlio  hiul  oiilj  joincil  the  club 
re'Tontly,  Beefiiot]  sinblenly  iiituri*ste«l, 

'*  I  kiKHv  when  I  Is  at  very  povvor  of  noiseless  j  idl- 
ing prevented  a  crime,*'  lio  saiil,  "  I  may  as  well 
tell  the  story,  m  long-  ns  I  \mvQ  bcgurt,"  lie  wont 
on,  as  be  uoticed  the  expressioua  of  curiosity  aiid 


Haydock. 

amazement  upon  our  faces  ;  "but  you  know  I  nm 
not  very  good  tit  story  telling." 

He  waa  sainted  with,  **Tliftt'3  all  right/*  "Go 
all  cad/'  find  "  Let's  have  it,*' 

*' It  happened  one  night  about  a  year  ago. 
With  a  friend  I  was  to  go  on  a  long  bicycle  tour 
through  several  States.  Ho  hud  been  away,  and 
instead  of  coming  back  to  the  city,  w^is  to  meet 
me  ill  a  certain  village  on  iho  line  of  our  intended 
trip.  The  railroad  came  within  ten  milea  of  this 
village.  1  was  to  take  the  train  that  left  early  in 
the  afternoon,  bo  as   to   be  able  to  ride  the  ten 
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miles  before  diirk.  On  tlie  day  I  was  to  start  I 
was  unavoidably  detained.  The  late  train  would 
not  get  me  tliere  till  nearly  mid  nigh  t,  aTid  I  would 
still  have  those  ten  miles  to  ride  on  my  wheel. 

*'l  had,  however,  been  over  the  road  before, 
and  knew  I  could  remember  it,  and  would  also 
have  moonlight  the  latter  part  of  the  ride. 
Kather  than  lose  a  day  I  took  the  late  train. 

**  When  at  last  I  arrived  at  the  station  the 
darkness  was  intense. 

**  It  was  merely  a  platform  of  boards,  being 
only  a  milk  station,  and  there  was  not  a  person 
to  be  seen  as  I  alighted. 

"  A  moment  or  two  more  and  the  train  was 
moving ;  the  clatter  it  made  grew  fainter  and 
fainter,  and  gradually  died  away;  then  I  could 
only  see  the  two  red  lights  on  the  rear  cars, 
growing  smaller  each  second ;  then  they  also 
vanished  as  the  train  swept  round  a  curve  in  the 
road. 

**  It  was  not  so  dark  but  that  I  could  make  out 
ft  deep  grove  of  trees  that  stood  near  the  plat- 
form ;  they  rustled  and  sighed  as  the  wind  psissed 
through  them  in  a  mo8.t  dismal  way.  I  busied 
myself  lighting  the  lantern  on  my  machine.  I 
noticed  that  the  wick  seemed  charred  and  would 
only  burn  dimly  ;  still  it  gave  some  light.  Put- 
ting it  in  as  good  order  as  I  could,  I  started.  The 
road  was  very  smooth  here  and  not  much  trav- 
eled, so  I  felt  no  hesitancy  in  putting  on  a  good 
R]>urt  of  speed. 

*'  For  a  time  it  ran  over  u  barren  moor,  then 
boiran  to  rise  toward  the  hills.  I  had  stopped 
riding  fast  after  entering  the  woods,  for  it  was  so 
very  dark,  I  was  afraid  of  running  off  the  road. 

**T\vo  or  three  times  I  had  lighted  my  lantern, 
but  it  seemed  bound  to  go  out. 

"  I  had  ridden  about  two  miles  and  was  climb- 
ing a  little  rise,  when,  close  at  hand,  I  heard  the 
low,  dismal  wail  of  an  owl. 

*'  I  ])ut  on  an  extra  spurt  of  speed  to  get  away 
from  his  hooting,  and  almost  ran  into  something 
ahead  of  me.  I  made  out  in  a  moment  more  it 
was  a  buggy  going  the  same  way,  though  it  was 
so  dark,  I  could  not  see  it  distinctly,  as  it  seemed 
only  a  blacker  mass  from  the  surrounding  black- 
ness. 

'*  1  was  about  to  speak — the  ride  having  been 
so  dismal,  I  longed  to  hear  the  sound  of  a  human 
voice — when  I  heard  the  fragments  of  a  sentence, 
spoken  in  a  low,  hoarse  guttural,  that  sent  a 
chill  of  fear  through  me.  My  wheel  was  then 
running  so  near  the  rear  of  the  buggy,  I  could  al- 
most touch  it.  As  the  bewilderment  which  for 
a  moment  I  experienced  wore  away  I  bent  every 
energy  to  iiear  the  low  conversation  that  was  be- 
carried  on.    There  were  evidently  two  men  in 


the  buggy,  and  though  I  could  not  catch  their 
conversation  except  in  fragments,  I  heard  enough 
to  know  that  a  crime  was  to  be  committed  that 
very  night. 

"  One  man  had  evidently  weakened  ;  the  oi\\cv 
was  talking  to  him  in  a  way  that  left  no  doubt 
but  that  he  would  carry  through  the  schcn'.c. 
Their  object  was  the  robbery  of  a  house  in  which 
a  miserly  old  man  and  his  danghter  lived.  They 
expected  to  have  a  hard  time  finding  the  money, 
but  would  torture  him  if  necessary,  and  from 
what  I  could  learn  would  stop  at  nothing  to  gain 
their  end,  even  if  it  came  to  murder. 

"  I  knew  the  house  to  which  they  referred.  It 
was  well  situated  for  such  a  crime,  standing  on 
the  low  ground  near  the  river,  far  remo.ved  from 
the  road,  and  surrounded  by  a  dense  growth  of 
vegetation. 

"  I  had  passed  a  fortnight  in  the  nearest  village 
to  this  house,  and  had  heard  something  about  it 
and  its  inmates.  The  old  man  lived  there  with 
no  one  else  bat  his  daughter,  seeing  no  one  if  he 
could  help  it,  and  keeping  her  very  close  at  homo, 
so  that  I  didn't  recall  ever  seeing  her.  I  remem- 
bered hearing  also  that  he  was  rich,  hut  had  paid 
little  attention  at  the  time. 

"  My  thoughts  were  in  a  confused  jumble  as  I 
listened  to  the  men  arguing,  tried  to  keep  my 
wheel  steady  and  consider  what  to  do. 

"  My  first  thought  was  to  turn  back,  ride  till  I 
came  to  some  farmhouse,  get  help  and  overtake 
the  men.  Then  I  remembered  th.e  lonely  stretch 
of  road  over  whic-h  I  had  just  ridden,  with  no 
house  on  either  side.  No  ;  the  best  way  was  to 
get  to  the  house  they  intended  to  rob  before 
them,  and  warn  its  inmates.  But  how  was  I  to 
do  this?  The  road,  I  know,  was  narrow  and 
straight  all  the  way,  and  with  no  branches. 

"While  these  thoughts  were  passing  through 
my  mind  I  had  fallen  back  a  little,  though  I 
still  ke})t  up  a  steady  speed  and  never  lost  sight 
of  the  black  maps  of  the  buggy  for  a  moment. 

'*  They  evidently  had  considered  their  con- 
versation perfectly  safe,  for  tlicy  spoke  very  Jov/, 
and  could  have  readily  heard  a  carriage  «p[)roach- 
ing  from  either  way.  Their  speed  would  havo 
prevented  anyone  from  ker^ping  i>ace  with  them 
on  foot.  My  Avheel,  however,  had  placed  mo  di- 
rectly behind  them,  with  my  head  almost  on  a 
level  with  theirs,  and  enabled  ineto  keep  np  the 
same  speed  as  the  one  at  which  they  were  driv- 
ing, and  overhear  their  conversation. 

**Now  however,  I  must  act,  and  act  quickly. 

"  Suddenly  the  horse's  hoof  strikes  a  stone  and 
emits  a  (^lick.  I  turn  my  wheel  to  the  side  of  tho 
road  to  avoid  it.  This  gives  me  an  idea.  I  will 
rush  by  them  under  cover  of  the  darkness,  trust- 
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Jn^  to  the  speed  witli  which  I  coiilil  dart  b}'  with- 
out aoiiml  10  tiToit]  detection. 

"I  would  have  to  take  the  chnnoes  of  riding 
into  the  ditch,  of  being  tlirowii,  and  tlius  have 
tiiem  iliscover  me  ;  still,  by  keeping  close  to  the 
bii^gy  I  should  huve  room  to  pnss,  mid  if  I  could 
oiioo  get  by  them  discovery  would  be  almost  irn- 
posflible. 

"They  might,  however,  be  able  to  overtiike 
me,  as,  a  short  distance  beyond,  the  road  b^'cinie 
very  stouy,  rougli  and  billy,  am!  I  sbou!d  liiive  to 
walk  it,  trusting  to  my  speed  afterward  to  make 
np  the  lost  grouml. 

**  I  allowed  thorn  to  gain  upon  me  so  a3  to  have 
more  ground  to  get  a  start,  turning  my  wheel 
well  to  the  left  of  the  road,  then  bent  low  over 
the  handle  bars  and  darted  forward. 

**Tbe  black  mass  of  the  buggy  loomed  up  for 
a  second^  btit  with  a  quick  turn  of  the  handle  bars 
I  WJ18  beside  it  with  a  rush.  For  a  moment  1 
thought  I  was  lost,  for  tlie  wheel  hit  an  obstruc* 
tion  of  aume  kind  in  the  road,  biU  rose  over  it 
without  a  Bound.  I  heard  one  of  the  man  say, 
in  a  fi  igbtened  voice,  '  What  was  that  'f  The  other 
answered,  '  Nothing — — '  and  then  I  had  passed 
them. 

**  Eegardlefl^  of  tlie  darknes?^,  I  placed  my  whole 
Btrength  upon  the  pcduls.  The  excitifuuMit  of 
tlie  position  in  which  I  was  placed  made  me 
forget  everything  except  I  must  be  at  the  house 
before  those  men. 

**I  kept  up  this  speed  for  a  time,  when  the 
road  became  so  stony  and  with  sucb  a  steep 
grade,  I  bad  to  dismount  and  push  tlie  wheel  be- 
fore (ue.  Here  I  knew  the  hori?e  wotild  gain  on 
me  if  he  were  trnttiiig  a  steady  gait. 

"I  half  ran,  half  walked  up  this  bilU  expect- 
ing each  moment  to  bear  the  sound  of  horse's 
hoofs.  I  was  at  last  upon  the  summit,  and  beard, 
or  thought  1  heard,  tbe  sound  of  a  horse  behind 
me.  1  had  now  an  open  road  with  a  straight 
down  grade,  though  it  was  still  very  dark. 

"Again  I  was  speeding  throngh  tlie  night. 
Never  on  a  race  track  Intd  I  cut  out  sucb  a  pace 
a«  I  did  over  that  open  bit  of  road.  I  slowed 
down  as  I  re-entered  tbe  woods,  though  I  was 
still  riding  at  good  speed. 

**8udilenly  the  road  tnrned.  In  the  (hirkneKs  I 
did  not  perceive  this  till  too  hite,  and  rode  directly 
off  tlie  bank. 

**  Luckily  it  waa  not  a  steep  one.  It  was  steep 
enongli,  however,  to  give  me  that  sensation  of 
horror  which  one  feels  in  suddenly  being  thrown 
down  a  declivity,  My  first  tbonglit  w^as  for  my 
wfieel.  Was  it  injured  ?  If  it  was  broken,  so  I 
conid  not  ride  it  fast,  my  efforts  up  to  this  time 
would  amount  to  little. 


"  It  took  time,  precious  time,  to  get  up  on 
the  road  again,  but  the  wheel  seemed  to  be  all 
right, 

"A  dim  silvery  light  began  to  diffuse  itself 
from  the  bills.  The  moon  was  coming  np.  A 
few  moments  more,  and  I  won  Id  have  light.  I 
ro<le  more  cautiously  until  tbe  light  shouhl  be- 
come more  distinct,  then  once  again  bent  low 
over  tlie  handle  bars  and  put  all  the  speed  I  could 
into  the  wbeoL 

**Tiie  pace  at  which  I  was  riding  eximnsted 
me  somewhat.  Tlie  road  was  dusty,  and  I  felt  as 
if  I  ah  on  hi  like  to  have  water.  Tbe  moon  was 
up  so  Iiigh  now  that  it  gave  a  good  deal  of  light. 
As  I  swung  roniul  a  bend  I  came  upon  a  stre.'im 
flnwiiig  over  a  pile  of  stones,  the  water  falling  in 
long.  codI  rifts.  JIow  I  wanted  to  drink  from  it 
— to  bathe  my  hands  and  face  in  it !  I  dared  not 
stop,  even  for  a  moment.  Every  moment  gained 
was  an  advantage.  On  !  on  I  now  througli  the 
woods,  r)ow  between  the  fields. 

*'At  l.ist  I  came  to  the  lane  that  led  to  tiia 
house.  Riding  up  it  a  ways,  I  bid  my  wlieel  in 
tbe  bushes  and  climbed  the  fence.  Never  before 
liad  I  seen  such  a  mass  of  nnderbrnslu  In  my 
tired  condition  it  seemed  almost  impassable,  I 
manugcd  to  tear  my  way  through,  however,  and 
at  lust  stood  on  tbe  porch, 

'*  I  ra}*ped  hnig  and  loud  upon  the  door.  I 
lieard  a  window  being  opened,  ami  then  the  head 
uf  the  old  man  ii[>peared. 

**  *  Von  must  let  me  in  at  once,'  I  said.  *  Your 
money— your  very  life  is  in  danger,* 

**  *  Stand  out  tliar  in  the  moonligtit  whar  1  can 
see  yer,'  he  answered,  curtly. 

•*  I  did  as  he  told  me.  The  moonlight  fell  full 
upon  me.  Well,  boys,  I  tlnrdc  the  suit  did  tlie 
business.  He  calculated,  and  rightly,  that  rbere 
were  no  murderous  intentions  under  tbe  uniform 
of  on r  club.  I  lieanl  him  tramj)ing  downstairs  ; 
then  tlte  door  was  opened,  I  stepped  inside,  und 
in  a  moment  more  it  was  fastened  again, 

*' I  explained  everything  in  as  few  word;^  as 
possible.     He  tnrised  to  the  staircase  and  shouted  : 

•*  *  Dorothy,  bring  down  the  pistol  !    Ilnrry  !' 

^'He  stamped  past  me  toward  the  rear  room,  to 
see  if  it  was  fastened  securely.  Hardly  bad  he 
left  wlien  a  door  at  the  other  Bnd  of  the  room 
opened,  and  I  saw  one  of  the  loveliest  sights  it 
has  been  my  lot  to  witness.  On  tbe  threshold 
stood  a  yoiiug  girl,  her  slight  figwre  showing 
through  the  loose  gown  she  had  hurriedly  put  ou. 
It  fell  away  from  the  throat,  siiowing  it  to  be  of 
startling  fairness.  Her  figure  was  so  slight  as  to 
be  almost  boyish,  but  there  was  a  grace  and 
charm  aboot  it  that  made  her  wclbnigh  perfect. 

**  IShe  carried  a  light  in  one  band,  in  tlie  other  a 
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formidable  six-shooter,  but  she  held  the  pistol  in 
such  a  charming  manner  as  to  make  it  more  dan- 
gerous to  herself  than  to  anyone  else.  For  a  mo- 
ment, and  only  for  a  moment,  our  eyes  met,  then 
her  father  was  back  in  tlie  room. 

"  *  Give  me  the  pistol  and  take  away  tlio  light,' 
ho  said.  She  obeyed  liim  Avithont  a  word,  but 
when  she  had  extingiiislied  the  light  I  heard  her 
re-enter  the  room  in  the  darkness. 

''The  moonlight  streamed  in  through  one  win- 
dow in  such  a  way  as  to  fall  on  the  door  on  the 
inside.  It  was  here  we  expected  the  attack  to  be 
made. 

"Not  a  word  was  said  ;  minutes  scorned  hours, 
and  wo  had  almost  given  up  expecting  them, 
when,  breaking  in  upon  the  stillness,  came  a 
slight  crunching  sound — very  slight,  but  still,  in 
onr  excited  condition,  very  loud  to  us. 

"Then  a  little  piece  of  wood  fell  to  the  floor, 
and  there  in  the  moonlight  that  shono  upon  the 
door  was  a  bit  of  shimmering  metal,  the  end  of 
an  auger.  This  disappeared,  and  in  its  place 
came  another  piece  of  steel,  thinner,  finer,  but 
more  dangerous — the  end  of  a  saw.  They  were 
sawing  round  the  lock. 

"The  old  man  seemed  too  dazed  to  move.  I 
stepped  to  his  side  and  took  the  pistol  from  his 
nerveless  hand.  Something  had  to  be  done,  and 
done  at  once.  I  advanced  to  the  window,  through 
which  I  could  tell  about  where  the  person  who 
was  working  on  the  door  was  crouching. 

"  I  raised  the  pistol  and  fired.  There  was  the 
startling  vibration  of  the  report,  the  crash  of 
broken  glass,  then  silence.  In  a  moment  or  two 
wo  heard  whispering. 

"Evidently  they  had  not  given  up  the  idea  of 
entering  the  house,  and  were  trying  to  decide  on 
some  new  method.  They  were  in  a  measure  se- 
cure, for  the  door  was  too  thick  to  fire  a  pistol 
through  with  any  dangerous  result,  and  the  roof 
of  tho  porch  prevented  shooting  at  them  from 
above.     They  had  indeed  calculated  well. 


"There  was  now  one  thing  left  to  do.  I 
stepped  close  to  the  window  and  spoke  tlirongh 
the  broken  glass,  clearly  and  decisively. 

"  '  There  is  no  nse  trying  to  get  in.  Yonr  plan 
has  been  discovered.  There  are  already  others 
here,  and  you  have  more  than  an  old  man  and  a 
girl  to  deal  with.^ 

"No  answer-;  but  the  whispering  had  ceased* 
They  must  have  realized  at  once  my  voice  was 
neither  that  of  the  old  man  nor  the  girl.  Evi- 
dently they  were  at  a  loss  what  to  do.  Withont 
giving  them  time  to  think  I  stepped  to  the  other 
window  and  fired  at  about  where  I  thought  they 
would  be. 

"This  last  move  decided  them.  They  mnst 
have  seen  ti.cy  had  more  than  they  had  bargained 
for,  and  did  not  know  how  many  there  were  in 
the  house,  or  at  what  moment  they  might  be  snr- 
rounded  outsi«lo.     The  saw  was  withdrawn. 

"  Patiently  we  waited  until  I  thought  I  saw  in 
the  darkness  tho  figure  of  a  man  passing  a  lighter 
space  toward  the  underbrush. 

"  Soon  after  we  heard  the  sound  of  a  galloping 
horse. 

"  We  sat  up  during  tho  rest  of  the  night,  bnt 
there  was  no  further  attempt  made  to  enter  the 
house. 

"  The  next  morning  they  would  not  let  nie  go; 
and  that  girl  was  so  charming,  I  don't  know  that 
I  could  have  gone  if  I  had  wanted  to.  I  tele- 
graphed my  friend,  and  spent  the  rest  of  my  Ta- 
cation  with  them. 

"They  sold  out  the  place  that  fall. 

"  Well,  the  old  gentleman  could  not  do  enongh 
for  me,  he  was  so  grateful." 

"  And  tho  girl  ?*'  we  all  asked,  in  a  chorus. 

"  Well,  von  see,  the  girl  made  me  grateful  to 
her." 

"  How  was  that  ?"  we  asked. 

With  a  blush  mantling  his  handsome  face,  and 
a  happy  look  in  his  eyes,  George  answered  : 

"  She  married  me." 
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The  bicycle  of  to-day,  despite  a  mechanical 
ancestry  that  stretches  back  a  hundred  years,  is 
an  invention  which  practically  belongs  to  and 
typifies  this  present  end  of  the  century.  This 
claim  holds  good,  not  only  by  reason  of  the  sud- 
den and  universal  popularity  of  the  wheel  with 
all  classes  of  men,  but  especially  because  modern 
^ience  has  gallantly  adapted  it  to  the  use  of  the 


fair  sex.  It  has  been  hailed  with  enthusiasm  and 
joy  by  the  New  Woman,  who  recognizes  in  it  as 
powerful  an  adjunct  to  her  own  triumphant  prog- 
ress as  tho  horse  has  been  to  the  conquering 
warrior  races  of  history. 

Compare  that  marvel  of  lightness,  grace  and 
speed,  the  up-to-date  model  Columbia  bicycle, 
with  tho  queer  lumbering  machine  shown  in  the 


FIOUIIE  FEOU  THE   MONUMENT  EnECTfiD   AT   BAR  LE^DL'C   (FRAXCE).  TO   THE   MGMOltV   OP  THE 
MICOAUX   BROTUE118,  D^VEKTOllS  OF  TEE  BICYCLE  PEDAT^ 


GENERAL   VIEW,  SHOWINCS   THE   INSTALLATION 
OF  THE  MICIIAUX   MONUMENT. 


accompanjing  drawing  by  Mura  (sco  iiexfc  i>ag'C')* 
The  artist  gives  lis  svrcpreseiitjition  of  the  prituiiive 
refer t/ere  with  winch  the  Parieiaiis  amused  tlieni- 
selves  in  17i^5,  in  the  early  days  of  the  Directory, 
after  tiie  French  Kevolntion.  It  had  Jio  jiedals, 
and  was  propelled  by  pnshing,  the  energetic  cy- 
clist nlfeniately  rnniung  dung  the  ground  and 
sj^inging  into  the  saddle — literally  riding  (tfout, 
as  the  Irishman  expressed  it.  We  donht  if  there 
were  female  cyclista  in  tiioae  days  ;  thongli  M, 
JIars  certaiidy  shows  ns  one,  dressed  in  au  airy 
adaptation  of  tlie  costnrne  of  the  period.  This 
enuhica  ns  readily  to  understand  wdiy  the  sport 
eonkl  not  liave  berome  popular  with  the  fin  de 
Ktt't'h'  woman  of  1795.  But  it  is  not  necesssiry  to 
go  back  anything  like  so  far  as  this  to  trace  the 
interesting  evolution  le presented  hy  the  compari- 
son of  the  celerifhr  with  the  Colnmbia  of  to-day. 
The  inTentiou,  snch  as  it  was,  remained  station- 
ary for  considerably  more  than  lialf  a  centnry  be- 
fore it  engugedjua  we  shall  ehowj  the  attentiou  of 
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tho  iiiefi  of  enterprising  genius  whose  Buccegfire 
iiiiprovorneuU  in  the  course  of  a»rigle  generation 
brought  it  to  it8  present  stale  of  perfection. 

Tlio  devotees  of  the  wheel  in  the  'lifttinctiirelj 
"smart  set''  of  Xew  York  city  have  recently 
formed  theniHclves  into  an  excln-rive  and  pictar- 
osque  organization  named  the  Michanx  Clui^  At 
Bar-lo-l)uc,  in  tlie  Department  of  the  Meusfr. 
France,  has  junt  been  erected  a  memorial  of 
unique  design,  tlie  work  of  the  sculptor  Ilousein, 
in  honor  of  the  Michaux,  fatlier  and  Bfjii,  who 
were  natives  of  that  town,  tliongli  Paris  was  tlie 
scene  of  their  career  and  achievements.  Pierre 
Michaux  well  deserved  these  honors,  and  an  im- 
mortality of  recognition  from  all  amateurs  of  tlie 
wheel ;  for  to  him,  if  to  any  one  man,  belongs 
the  title  of  the  Father  of  the  IMcyclc.  He  was 
the  initiator  of  tho  movement  which  to-day  is 
world-wide. 

Michaux  invented  tlie  pedal,  and  applied  it  to 
the  forward  wheel  of  the  old  celeri/ere,  or  DraUi' 
eufie,  as  it  was  named  after  a  manufiicturer  in  the 
first  quarter  of  the  century,  or  vehdpcde,  as  it 
came  to  be  called  later  by  the  foppish  Afitff radius, 
who  kept  up  the  tradition  of  the  sport  in  Paris. 


This  was  in  18C1  :  and  during  tbe  Second  Empire 
the  rilorip^U  esiablishei  itself  qnite  genendly 
throughout  France.  Tbe  war  of  16T0  mined  the 
Miehaax.  and  iem]»"ru:i]j  arrested  the  develop- 
ment of  their  maAi-hiiie  i:^  tliat  country.  England » 
however,  bad  takvu  it  np  in  the  meantime,  and 
under  iia  present  name  of  bicycle  (with  the  varia- 
tions of  tricycle  and  *•  flying  send  ")  developed  its 
usage  upon  the  excellent  roads  thronghont  the 
Unites]  Kingdom.  It  also  began  to  gain  ground 
in  America,  where  tbe  definite  ^^ginning  of  the 
bicycle  bn^inesA  was  marked  by  tlie  organization 
of  the  now  celebrated  Pope  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, in  Boston,  in  1877. 

It  was  still  from  France,  however,  despite  the 
temporary  check  caused  by  the  war,  that  the  in- 
ventions destined  to  revolutionize  the  bicycle 
came.  The  bicycle  of  that  epoch,  and  ap  to  within 
a  very  few  years  past,  was  the  tall,  rakish  machine 
with  the  saddle  five  feet  above  the  gronnd,  over 
the  large  forward  wheel,  and  the  diminutive  sec- 
ond wheel,  for  maintaining  equilibrium,  imme- 
diately behind.  It  was  a  dangerous  machine  to 
ride,  and  its  career  was  marked  with  **  headers  ^ 
and  other  accidents ;  but  it  created  bicycling,  and 
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Vincent's  mkcrakioal  horse,  showing  the  earliest 
application  of  thk  vabcatison  chain  geaking. 

Riiido  it  popiilftr  over  Europe  and  America.  It 
was  on  a  Uolurnbi^fc  bicycle  of  tliis  type  that 
Thorn  as  Stevens  marie  his  fanu>na  rircnit  of  tlie 
globti.  Vfiriotia  modifications  of  this  form  of  ma- 
(iliiue  weie  uttemptfHi,  but  they  all  failed  to  resnit 
iti  any  decisive  improvement. 

At  last  a  Frencb  artisan,  AI.  Vincent,  the  parent 
of  that  wondrona  *^  mechanical  horse  "  so  dear  to 
tlie  juvenile  heart,  conceived  the  idea  of  adapting 
the  Yancjinson  chain  gearing,  which  wuis  ihc  dis- 
tinctive feature  of  that  toy,  to  the  bicycle.    Com- 
bining this  chain  geariiig  with  the  Michaux  pedal, 
he  secured   a  nrntor   of   extraordinary  ease   and 
power.     This  being  attached   to  the  rear  whtel, 
instead  of  the  forward,  and  the  seat  set  backward 
to  correspond,  a  perfect   'safety"  was 
produced*  with  wheela  of  equal  and 
Ttormal    size,    and    vastly    increased 
ciipahilities  of  s[>eed,      Then  a  Paris- 
ian mechanic  named  Tnitfault  applied 
a  hollow  rubber  tire  to  the  wheels,  and 
tliis  hag  devek>ped  into  the  admirable 
pnetiinatic  tires  used  iipor*  all  modern 
bicycle^*.     So  the  bicycle  becanj©  the 
nidvei-sal    mount,  practicable  for  all 
ages  and   conditions,  and  suitable   to 
both  sexes  alike.     Tlie  special  mod  iti- 
cation  of  the  wheel  with  loop  frame 
for  ladies'  use  followed  as  a  matter  of 
conise,  and  is  to-day  a  source  of  in- 
finite enjoyment,  as  well  as  a  boon  for 
health    and  strength*  to  womankind 
thronghont  the  civilized  world.    Many 
ladius,   however,   with  the  advent  ol 
the   **  rational  *'  costume,  are   ridijig 
the  same  type  of  wheel  tiscd  by  men. 

The  up-to-date  bicycle,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  admintble  Columbia 
models  for  1895.  arnl  especially  when 
compared  with  the  old-fashioned  ma- 
chines*  through  which    its   evolution 


has  come,  appears  to  bo  the  acme  of  perfection  in 
its  line.  Strong,  light  and  tlexible,  swifter  than 
the  swiftest  steed,  in  design  and  finish  a  work  of 
art,  it  may  well  stand  as  a  symbol  of  onr  time. 
There  is  a  kind  of  humorous  signiOcance  and 
poetic  justice  in  the  fact  that  the  great  manufact- 
uring concern  which  we  Inive  named,  in  course  of 
the  cniiBiunt  extension  of  its  works  at  Ilurtftud, 
com[detely  absorbed  the  sewing  machine  comp:uiy 
witli  which  it  had  associated  in  its  earlier  experi- 
ments ;  and  the  plant  which  formerly  sent  out  sew- 
ing machines  to  the  uttermost  parte  of  the  earth 
is  to-day  lielping  to  supply  an  unrivaled  quality  of 
wheel.  Not,  of  course,  that  we  mean  to  say  the 
bicycle  is  crowding  out  the  sewing  machine  ;  but 
rather  that  the  same  nineteenth-century  progress 
which  so  lightened  woman's  toil  with  the  needle 
has  advanced  a  step  further  in  giving  iier  now 
the  means  of  recreation  and  rest  from  that  toil. 
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If  it  be  asked  why,  with  all  the  iaventiveness 
and  enterprise  for  which  our  country  is  noted, 
the  original  idea  of  the  bicycle,  as  well  as  the  im- 
provements which  have  made  its  univsrsal  suc- 
cess, have  come  to  us  from  abroad — if  this  be 
uskod,  we  say,  the  answer  is  ^mj.  It  has  been 
8ifni)ly  a  matter  of  good  roads.  Good  roarls, 
which  constitute  the  prime  condition  for  suc- 
cessful cycling,  are  the  rule  in  Europe,  and,  com- 
j»anitively  speaking,  the  exception  here.  France 
anil  England,  for  example,  are  traversed  in  every 
part  by  systems  of  routes,  nn«ler  care  of  the  state, 
such  as  are  vouciisafed  us  here  only  experiment- 
ally, as  in  the  ca^*^  of  the  crack  boulevards  of  onr 
greater  cities)  and  in  the 
splendid  development  of  as- 
])halt  pavements  in  Wash- 
ington, when  the  aid  of  the 
United  States  Government 
made  such  an  improvement 
possible. 

The  matter  of  good  roads, 
then,  being  of  such  vital 
interest  to  all  wheelmen  and 
friends  of  the  cycle,  it  is 
natural  that  they  should 
organize,  as  they  have,  for 
the  purpose  of  urgincr  and 
nidhtf  reform  ia  the  im- 
])rovement  of  the  public 
streets  and  roads.  This 
benoOcent  movement,  the 
good  results  of  which  are 
already  beginning  to  ap- 
jiear,  has  one  of  its  most 
enthusiastic  and  efficient 
advocates  in  Colonel  Albert 
A.  Pope,  of  Boston. 

One  of  the  best-paved 
citicH  in  the  world  is  Pjiris. 
ItH  femininity  is  also  the 
most    chicy    and     sots    the 

fashions  for  the  sex  everywhere.  It  is  appro- 
].riate,  therefore  (as  the  hicycle  had  its  orifjiu 
in  tlic  gay  French  ca})ital),  that  there  to-day 
J'f  lit'iiie  Jjicifchttc  should  rnle  ynprcnie.  From 
the  numerous  inspirations  which  our  artistic 
contemi)onirie8  have  drawn  from  this  source, 
we  select  for  reproduction  here  I)e  Ilaeneu's 
charming  picture  of  the  Fete  desFleurs,  or  Flower 
Festival,  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  in  May.  Here 
we  have  the  Parisienne  awheel  in  all  her  glory. 
Where  she  leads,  of  course  the  gentlemen  follow. 
Celebrated  artists,  actors,  deputies,  financiers, 
noblemen,  even  royalty  itself,  have  joined  the 
<g  sot.     The  great  Palais  de  FIndustrie,  one 
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of  the  main  structures  of  the  Paris  Exposition  of 
1889.  was  recently  converted  into  a  8U|)erb  arena 
for  the  annual  Salon  du  Cycle ;  apro|>os  of  the 
opening  of  which  the  Enropean  eidition  of  th 
New  York  Herald  ssiys  :  **  Ten  years  ago  the  bi- 
cyclists in  the  Bois  de  Boalogiie  and  in  the  en- 
virons of  Paris  might  be  counted  on  one's  fingers. 
There  are  nowadays,  during  the  belle  saison,  myr- 
iads of  them,  representing  every  round  in  the 
social  ladder,  from  royalty  down  to  the  amaHeet 
grocer's  shopboy.  Bicycling  has  killed  boAtiiig 
and  canoeing,  and  diverted  the  frisky  antics  of 
the  Orenouilliere  and  Chaton  from  the  Seine  to 
the  highroads  leading  from  Paris  to  St.  Germain, 
Marly,  Rambouillet  and 
Fontainebleau.  Almost 
all  the  women  and  young 
girls  take  to  bicycling  with 
enthusiasm,  and  their 
graceful  forms,  realizing  a 
veritable  poetry  of  motion, 
glide  along  the  roads  like 
pleasant  dreams.  For 
those  who  have  a  tendency 
toward  emboftpoint,  cycling 
with  regularity  and  mod- 
eration reduces  the  figure 
to  sylphlike  proportions ; 
and  last,  but  not  leasts  a 
good  bicycle  ride  of  an 
hour  or  two  is  tlie  best 
|x»8sible  preparation  for  the 
honest  enjoyment  of  a 
thoroughly  good  dinner,  for 
this  exorcise,  more  perhaps 
than  any  other,  invariably 
culminates  in  a  truly  glori- 
ous appetite.  The  bicy- 
clists of  France  are  now 
numbered  by  several  hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  and  if 
we  remember  that  each  one 
of  these  takes  an  active  personal  interest  in  the 
improvements  and  modifications  in  bicycle  con- 
struction, we  cannot  wonder  at  the  success  of 
this  year's  Salon  du  Cycle." 

The  American  equivalent  of  the  Salon  du  Cy- 
cle is  the  National  Cycle  Show,  so  brilliantly  in- 
augurated at  the  Madison  Square  Garden,  New 
York  city,  hist  January,  and  which  is  to  be  an 
annual  event  henceforward.  The  popular  en- 
thusiasm which  marked  this  first  great  bicjxle 
fair  furnished  one  more  demonstration,  if  more 
were  needed,  of  the  high  place  the  wheel  has 
taken,  and  taken  for  permanence,  in  modern  life 
and  progress. 
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liv  Charles  H,  Ti  rner. 


I, 


When  lie  applietl  for  a  place  on  the  ataff  of  onr 
paper — Masterton  liked  the  liunibleat  emphive  of 
tlie  concern  to  say  '*  our  paper'*— he  rlid  not  im- 
press any  of  us  favonibly^  btifc,  aa  in  duty  bound, 
the  managing  editor  sent  him  to  the  chief.  Many 
a  crisp  jest  was  coined  at  the  expense  of  the 
slouching  figure  as  it  passed  from  view  behind 
tlie  old  man's  door.  We  were  mostly  anuirt  young 
men,  and  neither  age,  i)overty  nor  di stream  was 
Bacred  from  the  profanation  of  our  levity. 

"We  expected  to  gee  tlie  thin,  bent  figure  emerge 
again  from  tlie  inner  eanetiiary  and  slouch  de- 
jectedly down  the  stairs.  Our  chief  wiis  a  i.'upital-* 
judge  of  newspaper  stnff.  For  proof  of  this  one 
had  but  to  ghince  at  the  half-dozen  bright  young 
facea^  ranged  along  the  row  of  de3k8  in  onr  local 
and  general  news  department.  Wo  sometimes 
wondered  if  the  old  man  displayed  the  same  acu- 
men in  llie  selection  of  his  editorial  and  business 
forces  that  he  did  in  t!ie  organization  of  his  local 
staff;  but  to  tell  the  truth  we  felt  no  great  anx- 
iety over  it.  Those  were  guch  subordinate 
branches,  such  almost  unessential  departments, 
in  fact,  that  in  onr  united  oidiiion  it  did  not 
nmke  much  difference  who  manned  them. 

Fnlly  an  liotir  passed  before  the  stranger  came 
fortb  again,  and  to  onr  aniazement  the  propri- 
etor, Mr,  Masterton,  accompanied  him.  We  con  Id 
not  remember  when  so  much  consideraliou  had 
been  shown  a  rejected  applicaiit  before — f»>r,  of 
course,  Jie  had  been  rejected,  we  tlmuglit.  They 
]iassed  along  together  to  the  managing  editor's 
table,  and  the  old  man  presented  the  unkempt 
on©  to  Morel  lead  as  Mr.  Burton  —  Ileury  Burton 
was  hia  name — and  said  that  lie  would  in  ftaure 
assist  liim.  Masterton  looked  pale  and  troubled  ; 
that  is,  more  pale  and  troubled  tlnui  usual,  lie 
never  looked  well. 

For  fully  five  minutes  not  a  scratch  of  pen  nor 
rustle  of  paper  was  lieard.  Every  member  of  tlio 
BtatT  paused  with  word  nu finished,  too  astonished 
to  proceed.  Had  the  old  man  appointed  onr 
smudge-faeod  devil  lo  be  managing  editor  it  would 
not  have  ciuiscd  greater  consternation.  Every 
eye  took  one  quick,  comprehensive  inventory  of 
the  new  lieutenant^  and  then  the  three  retired  to 
the  chief *8  room,  where  they  remained  together 
BOjne  ten  minutes. 

Burton  was  assigned  to  help  tlie  city  editor, 
and  we  soon  discovered  that  hia  was  no  prentice 
hand,  lie  wrote  rapidly,  and  when  he  butchered 
copy  it   was  wjtii   the   remoreeiesa  vigor  of  the 


practiced  brain  chopper,  Scripps,  the  police  re- 
porter, had  just  turned  in  a  column  or  so  about 
the  elopement  of  a  rather  obscure  wonnin  with 
one  of  fier  boarders,  and  was  fondly  imagining 
how  it  would  look  in  the  morning  in  tlie  glory  of 
scare  heads — Scripps  was  still  raw,  you  see— when 
Hope,  the  city  editor,  turned  it  over  to  the  new 
man  with  the  direction  to  cut  it  down  to  a  stlck- 
fuL  A  stickful,  let  me  say,  is  about  two  inches 
of  matter  as  it  stands  in  the  column. 

Burton  ran  his  eye  rapidly  down  the  pages, 
dropping  in  a  pause  liere  and  there,  until  he 
came  to  the  end.  He  theti  threw  the  mannsci  ipfc 
asiile,  ami  in  ten  minutes  he  had  written  an  en- 
tirely  new  etory^  while  poor  Scripp8*s  work  lay 
crumpled  and  dislionored  in  the  wasteb!i,«ker. 
We  all  stared  aghast,  at  loss  to  account  for  the 
authority  so  soon  placed  in  the  hands  of  auiui- 
knuwn  man,  and  by  so  critical  an  en»ployer  as  ohi 
Masterton, 

When  the  last  proof  was  '*  0.  K/d  *'  Burton 
took  Ids  hat  and  silently  shulHed  down  the  stairs. 
The  rest  of  us  gathered  in  a  group  to  discnsa  the 
ealafuity  tluit  Imd  befallen  llie  ot!ice.  Of  course, 
this  Burton  might  be  a  first-class  newspaperman, 
hut  how  con h!  he  know  the  requirements  of  our 
clientage  ?  Ves,  .Miistertou  Inul  made  a  mistake. 
That  was  the  consensus  of  opinion,  from  Scripps, 
whose  pay  was  eight  dollars  a  week,  to  Fanner, 
our  stage  critic,  whose  sa!ary  was  thirty. 

Did  anybody  know  this  Burton  ?  No,  not  one 
of  US  ever  heard  of  him.  He  looked  like  a 
broken-ilown  member  of  some  big  metrojiulitan 
staff.  Way  a  sot,  probahly^ — one  of  those  ruuj- 
soaked  geniuses  wlio  worked  three  days  in  three 
weeks  and  made  everybody  believe  he  had  but  to 
let  whisky  alone  in  order  to  thrill — one  of  tho>e 
shrewd  fellciws  who  knew  that  hi.^  best  chance  of 
being  thought  great  if  sober  was  to  stay  drunk. 

But  we  were  all  too  young  to  let  misfoituno 
bow  us  down  for  long.  The  discussion  soon 
changed  from  grave  to  gay,  and  we  even  fell  to 
laughing  over  the  personal  oddities  of  llie  old 
man's /?ro/f'//t^  and  the  manner  in  wlach  he  had 
destroyed  Scripps*8  stuff.  This  almost  led  to  an 
encounter  between  Scripps  and  Fanner, 

*•  I  wonder  why  the  old  man  hires  sitch  a 
wreck  !*'  observed  Scripps,  for  the  half-duzenth 
time. 

**  Probably  because  he  gets  him  for  about  eight 
dollars  a  week/'  drawled  Fanner. 

He  was  not  malicious,  but  so  well  loved  to  be 
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thonght  canstic  that  he  sometimes  displayed  mis- 
erable taste  in  his  jesting.  Fanner  never  stopped 
to  think  that  a  small  salary,  like  a  clnb  foot,  is 
not  a  proper  theme  for  sportive  allusion. 

"Maybe  so,"  quickly  snapped  the  peppery  little 
police  reporter.  "And,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
may  not  be  worth  eight  and  get  thirty.'' 

This  was  a  shot  at  Fanner  that  we  all  appre- 
ciated. 

"  Possibly — very  possibly,"  yawned  the  critic, 
twisting  his  thin  legs  togetlier  more  comfortably. 
"I  should  fancy,  however,  from  tlie  way  he  treats 
boarding-honse  scandals,  that  he  might  be  wortli 
even  the  thirty  to  any  respectable  journal." 

Scripps  flushed.  He  could  stand  badinage 
pretty  well,  but  Fanner's  probe  struck  an  ex- 
posed nerve.  Besides,  Fanner  was  forever  hatch- 
eling  him. 

"Of  course,  live  stuff  about  what  is  going  on 
to-day  isn't  what  people  are  looking  for,"  he  re- 
torted, hotly.  "They  Avant  a  lot  of  stage  rot 
clipped  from  papers  a  dozen  years  old  and  scraj)- 
booked  for  use  as  occasion  comes.  The  scrap- 
book  is  mightier  than  the  brain,  I  tell  you,  where 
the  same  opinions  are  given  about  the  same  shows 
year  after  year." 

Well,  well !  Scrippsy  really  was  loaded,  and 
his  aim  was  true  to  the  heart.  Fanner  was  often 
suspected  of  depending  on  the  scrapbook  when 
an  elaborate  critique  on  an  old-time  star  was  ex- 
pected. He  gave  another  half-twist  to  his  inter- 
twined legs,  and  was  on  the  point  of  a  scathing 
countercharge,  when  the  door  opened  and  Burton 
entered  again. 

The  man  walked  to  his  table,  acting  for  all  the 
world  as  if  he  did  not  know  there  was  a  person  in 
the  room.  We  noticed  that  he  had  a  paper  in  his 
hand,  which  he  spread  out  on  his  table  and  gnzcd 
at  long  and  intently.  He  regarded  it  for  several 
minutes,  and  then  went  out  again  as  silently  as  lie 
came  in. 

The  paper  proved  to  be  a  flaming  quarter-sheet 
portraving  Mile.  Marie  Courdray,  "the  eminent 
singer/'  who  would  positively  appear  with  the 
Clay  Vaudeville  Company  at  one  of  the  lesser 
theatres  during  the  coniing  week. 

'*  Marie  Courdray — ever  hear  of  her.  Fanner  ?" 
was  jiHked. 

"Courdray — Courdray?  Seems  as  if  1  had  a 
faint  recollection " 

Fanner  always  had  a  "faint  recollection"  of 
celebrities  whom  ho  knew  nothing  of.  This 
passed  for  knowledge.  Still,  he  was  pretty  well 
informed;  so  if  he  had  only  a  "faint  recollec- 
tion "  it  was  very  good  proof  that  Mile.  Courdray 
was  not  quite  so  famous  as  the  poster  would 
make  her. 


IT. 

A  WEEK  passed,  and  while  we  did  nofc  come  to 
like  Burton  we  came  to  respect  him.  He  was  ad- 
dicted to  the  use  of  some  drug,  but  nsTer  in  suf- 
ficient quantity  to  interfere  seriously  with  his 
work.  Masterton  always  spoke  kindly  to  him, 
and  the  two  were  frequently  closeted  together  for 
hours  at  a  time. 

The  night  the  Clay  Vaudeville  Company  opened 
at  the  Fifth  Street  Theatre,  Burton  was  away 
from  his  desk,  and  it  was  pretty  well  understood 
that  he  attended  the  show.  Fanner  also  dropped 
in,  and  when  he  came  to  the  ofllice  he  spoke  of 
Mile.  Courdray  in  a  way  that  assured  her  a  roast 
of  no  small  proportions. 

Burton  permitted  him  to  finish,  and  then 
quietly  told  him  that  he  would  attend  to  the 
performance  himself.  I  do  not  think  a  clash 
could  have  been  avoided  between  them  if  Scripps 
had  not  rushed  in  at  that  moment  in  a  state  of 
tremendous  excitement. 

"Great  sensation  I"  he  shouted,  rushing  to  the 
city  editor's  desk.  "  It's  the  biggest  thing  yet — 
the  Courdray  fatally  wounded  by  a  member  of 
the  Clay  Company  I     He  is  under  arrest.'' 

"  The  cause  ?''  asked  Hope. 

"Supposed  to  have  been  jealousy,  as  a  man 
was  seen  to  come  from  her  room  between  the  acts 
of  the  play.  She  was  shot  by  her  husband — that 
is  to  say,  the  man  who  travels  with  her  now  in 
that  capacity — after  the  performance.  The  bul- 
let passed  through  her  right  breast,  and  there  is 
no  likelihood  that  she  will  recover." 

The  city  editor  directed  Scripps  to  give  it  all 
the  space  needed  to  make  a  good  story.  It  fell 
to  me  to  interview  the  murderer,  and  also  to 
learn  something  about  the  woman's  career. 

Xo  one  had  noticed  Burton  until  now.  He 
eat  bent  low  over  his  desk,  his  head  resting  on 
the  palm  of  hi-j  left  hand,  and  his  face  was  as 
colorless  as  death  itself.  His  eyes  were  shut,  and 
his  lips  moved  as  if  in  prayer.  Intuitively  we 
knew  that  there  was  some  sort  of  bond  between 
him  and  the  wounded  actress. 

He  rosQ  from  his  chair,  staggered  a  few  steps, 
then  pulled  himself  together  and  walked  toward 
the  door.  Morehead  followed  him,  and  asked, 
with  an  apology,  if  he  could  not  be  of  assistance. 
He  shook  his  head  and  continued  down  the 
stairs. 

It  was  now  about  twelve  o'clock.  The  first  edi- 
tion went  to  press  at  one,  and  Morehead  wanted 
to  get  as  complete  a  story  of  the  affair  in  \t  as 
possible,  so  while  Scripps  was  preparing  the  main 
narrative  I  hastened  to  see  the  prisoner. 

The  man  resolutely  refused  to  talk.  He  was  a 
swart  villain,  with  shifty  eyes  and  sensnal  mouth. 
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Strange,  what  womoti  see  to  aJmire  iu  those  bes- 
tial creatures!  1  disliked  to  return  to  the  office 
without  something  to  add  to  the  tale,  so  I  hur- 
ried from  the  jail  to  the  hospital  where  the  ivomau 
was  quartered.  Judge  of  my  siirpriso  to  find 
Burton  there,  Bitting  by  the  little  iron  cot,  with 
the  woman- s  hand  clasped  in  his  own.  The  ohi 
man's  faded  eyes  were  wet* 

**This  13  my  wife/'  said  he,  calmly,  aa  I  was 
about  to  leave  the  room.  '*  I  tell  you,  since  you 
imdonhtetlly  are  aware  that  there  is  relationship 
between  iia." 

It  wa^  i\m  wreck  of  a  once  handsome  woman  ia 


quiet  life  and  left  me.  My  engagement  with  >[r. 
Master  ton  was  secured  for  a  purpose  which  it  is 
not  necessary  to  explain,  I  called  upon  her  to- 
night.    Tho  rest  you  know." 

Trite  enough,  to  be  sure. 

*' Thero  are  reasons  why  Ihia  matter  must  be 
delicately  treated/'  he  continued,  after  a  brief 
pause.  He  then  wrote  a  few  lines  on  a  piece  of 
paper,  and  said,  as  he  handed  it  to  me :  *'  If  you 
will  be  so  good  as  to  give  this  to  Mr,  Moreherid  he 
will  understand  all  that  1  cannot  explain  to  you 
afc  this  time/' 

*' Shall  I  meutioii  what  you  have  said " 


^^iwmm 


i\ 


*'  JUDGE  OF  MY  8URPUISE   TO   FEND  BUllTON   TUKKK,  sn'TlNO    BY  TffE   LITTLE   IRON  COT.' 


a  coarse  way.  She  looked  gliastly  lying  there, 
with  traces  of  rod  and  white  paint  still  smeared 
over  portiotis  of  licr  f:ice,  llcr  eyes  were  closed, 
but  they  were  evidently  dark,  as  her  hair  was 
black  as  night,  and  t!ie  lashes  that  swept  her 
cheeks  were  long,  lusivv  ami  black. 

-Will  she  live?"  I  asked. 

*' I  can  ouly  pray  that  slie  may  nofc/Miu  an- 
swered, wearily. 

Burton  seemed  to  divine  what  was  passing  in 
my  mind,  fur  he  motioned  me  to  a  chair,  and 
said  : 

''It  is  not  a  new  storj.  We  loved>  were  mar- 
ried, were  happy  for  a  time.     She  weaned  of  our 


**  Mr.  Morehejid  will  instruct  you,"  he  intcr- 
ru|>ted. 

There  being  nothing  more  to  say  or  a^ak,  I  hur- 
ried to  the  ollice — ^too  late,  however,  for  the  first 
edition.  That  had  gone  to  press,  with  a  long  sen- 
sational  account  of  the  shooting,  in  the  writing 
of  which  I  was  assured  Scripps  really  seemed  in- 
8[iircd. 

When  I  handed  Bur  ton  *s  written  message  to 
Moreliead  he  glanced  at  it  carelessly  at  first,  but 
in  a  trice  his  expression  changed. 

**The  deuce  !'' he  exclaimed,  starirjg  in  a  be- 
wildered way  around  the  room. 

Collecting  himself  in  an  instant,  lie  rushed  t'^ 
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the  sponking  tube  wliicli  ran  to  the  pressroom, 
and  askod  with  feverish  impatience  if  the  paper 
lijid  jrono  to  press  yet. 

"  About  two  thousand  ofip/'  came  from  below. 

"  Sto])  the  press  and  send  up  the  eighth  page 
at  on(»o  !'*  wont  back  the  command.  Morehead 
then  took  up  the  composing-room  speaking  tube 
ftn<l  phoiitod  :  "  Last  j)age  coining  up — kill  story 
Hbr)ut  shooting  of  an  actress  and  substitute  what 
I  send  up.'' 

The  next  edition  of  our  paper  went  to  press 
with  a  meagre  little  twelve-line  story,  a  modest 
little  head  over  it,  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  gory 
tale  a«  ielat(Ml  by  Scripps. 

About  three  o'clock  Burton  came  in,  ])ale  and 
worn,  with  intelligence  that  the  woman  was  dead. 
MorehwKl  and  he  held  a  whispered  conversation 
of  Home  minutes,  and  then  the  two  walked  out  to- 
getlier. 

(low  we  chattered  and  conjectured  then  ! 

*•  She  was  Burton's  wife,  and  it  is  | possible  that 
liiirton  is  related  to  the  old  man,'*  suggested 
Hharpless,  our  humorist. 

Tbero  was  reason  in  it.  At  all  events.  Master- 
tott  had  taken  a  strange  fancy  to  Burton,  or  a 
Htraii;(i)  interest  in  him. 

••  I  recall  now,*'  said  Fanner,  thoughtfully, 
"that  a  woman  named  Courdray  gained  consid- 
(M'able  vogue  as  a  singer  some  fifteen  or  more 
year4  ago.  She  failed  to  realize  the  high  expecta- 
tions of  her  friends,  and  finally  dropped  entirely 


from  view.  I  have  not  heard  the  name  nntil 
within  the  week  in  a  great  many  years." 

**  Wouldn't  the  scrapbook  tell  something?^ 
asked  Scripps,  innocently. 

Fanner  measured  him  with  a  long  glance,  and 
replied  : 

''  Thanks  for  the  suggestion.  I  will  consnlt  it 
to-night." 

He  did  consnlt  it,  and  found  just  one  brief 
paragraph  about  ^Ille.  Marie  Courdray.  It  was 
dated  some  fifteen  years  back,  and  was  an  ex- 
cerpt from  a  musical  journal.  With  that  the 
identity  of  the  woman  seemed  to  be  lost  forever. 
The  paragraph  was  as  follows  : 

**  Mnrie  Courdray  is  the  pseudonym  nnder  which  the 
once  promiidDg  singer  Lnura  Masterton  nuikes  her  d^nU 
on  the  light  opera  hoards.  Miss  Ifasterton  is  the  only 
daughter  of  a  newspaper  pnhlisher,  and  recently  achieTed 
a  degree  of  notoriety  hy  deserting  her  hnshand,  also  a 
jonmalist,  for  an  ohscure  singer.  The  yonog  woman  is 
said  to  be  beantifol  and  gifted  as  well  as  erratic,  three 
qualities  which  would  seem  to  assure  sneoess  in  opera 
comique." 

Well,  well !  Promising  singer — variety  actress 
— concert-hall  star  of  small  magnitude  !  Master- 
ton's  daughter  and  Burton's  wife — all  was  ex- 
plained, even  why  our  paper  told  two  stories  of 
the  Courdray  shooting.  I  sometimes  fancy  that 
the  old  man  is  more  cheerfal  than  he  was  before 
it  all  happened.  And  perhaps  he  has  oaose  to 
be.     He  knows  where  his  danghter  is. 


THE    NATURAL    HISTORY   OF   COCKFIGHTING. 

By  Ernest  Ingersoll. 

A  VKKY  spirited  picture  was  to  be  seen  in  the    ply  taken  advantage  of  the  pugnacity  inherent 
window  of  a  print  shop  on   Broadway  not  long    in  many  birds  to  a  remarkable  degree. 


UX'>.  It  represented  a  cockfight  a  century  or  so 
HL'o  ill  some  rich  man's  library.  The  old  noble- 
man, his  gouty  foot  swathed  in  bandages,  fore^ets 
IiIh  piiins  in  joyous  excitement  as  lie  wMtclies  the 
|)<*rf()rnianco  of  two  tlioronghbrc'l  birds,  accu- 
ral el  v  trimmed  for  the  frav  and  facinjr  one  an- 


This  pugnacity  in  birds,  which  seem  the  very 
type  of  gentleness,  is  one  of  the  surprising  things 
in  nature.  Almost  any  bird  will  defend  itself 
when  attacked,  but  a  large  number  seem  to  fight 
for  the  love  of  fighting,  or  at  any  rate  for  pride 
of  vic^tory.   To  some  fear  seems  entirely  unknown. 


other  on  the  rug  before  him  :  and  he  promptly     and    this  quality  is   in   an  inverse  ratio   to  size. 


iM*(;e]>tK  the  wjiger  offered  by  a  ynung  blade  at  his 
I'Hiow,  while  other  gentlemen  isportsinen,  in  the 
gor^i'ouH  silken  dress  of  our  ixreat  grafidsires' 
time,  Ktan<l  around  his  chair  intent  upon  the  com- 
ing HtruL^jxh*. 

The  training  and   nnitching  oF  fighting  birds  is 


Hum  mini!:  birds  pay  no  attention  to  your  pres- 
ence when  they  are  feeding,  and  when  captured 
sit  contentedly  in  your  hand,  confidently  sipping 
any  sweets  you  otfer  them.  Tiio  tiny  kinglet  gets 
its  name  from  the  royal  audacity  with  which  it 
follows  and  even  settles  upoti   the   back  of  the 


a  very  ancMent  pastime— prohably  one  of  the  most     eagle  itself,   no  matter   how  high   he  may  soar. 

sient  by  vf\\\i\\\   men   have  amused  themselves,     I  have  seen  an  American  kingbird  do  the  same 

one  of  the  most  natural,  since  they  have  situ-     to  one  of  our  large  hawks;  and  certain  drongo 
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fllirikea,  common  in  Indiu,  are  called  king  croiva 
in  reference  to  similur  iri»pmlence. 

But  birds  differ  greutly  in  rGS]>ect  to  courage 
or  cowardice.  Every  nest  hunter  knows  liow  va- 
riable m  behavior  are  even  closely  allied  Bpecies 
when  their  home  is  threatened.  Some  of  the 
thrnslies,  for  example,  will  always  be  daiintlesH  in 
defense,  while  others  creep  away  and  disappear; 
the  little  siiarp-shinnod  hawk  will  fly  in  your 
face  again  ami  jjgain,  but  its  big  couaiii,  Cooper's 
hawk,  deserts  its  eggs  and  flees  igiiominiously  ; 
and  so  on. 

That  birds  sliould  sometimes  be  selfish  and 
quarrelsome  iiei-d  not  s^^rpriee  us,  however  unwel- 
come the  thought,  for  they  have  no  olher  sense 
of  ownership  than  tliat  wliicli  can  be  sustained 
either  by  force  or  cnnninoj,  and  know  not  bow  to 
keep  a  meal  except  by  resenting  anything  that 
looks  like  a  desire  to  share  it.  In  thi^^  matter, 
neverthelesa,  some  birds  exhibit  more  nnamiable 
qualities  than  do  others,  Watcli  a  group  of  Eng- 
lish sparrows  any  ilay  in  the  street,  and  observe 
how  when  ono  gets  a  nice  morsel  tlio  rest  will 
rush  after  him,  abandoning  food  of  I  heir  own  to 
deprive  bim  of  his.  *'So  greedy  and  envions  ia 
it,"  says  Dr,  Brehm,  describing  the  snake  buz- 
zard of  Sonth  Africa,  *' that  shonUl  one  of  his 
brethren  prove  fortunate  in  the  chase  a  hard- 
lonf^ht  battle  is  sure  to  ensue,  in  order  to  compel 
the  pogsesBor  of  the  coveted  morsel  irjnominiously 
to  resign  its  prize;  and  during  such  encounters 
the  combatants  often  use  their  cbiws  with  so 
much  effect  that,  powerless  to  fly,  both  fall  to- 
gether to  the  ground." 

The  disgraceful  way  in  which  onr  bald  eagle 
despoils  the  fish  hawk,  forcing  him  to  drop  the 
fish  }ie  has  dived  after*  which  the  eagle  easily 
catches  in  midair,  and  so  gets  with  little  trouble, 
is  an  unpleasant  instance  of  bird  tyranny  ;  and 
the  story  may  be  duplicated  among  sea  birds, 
where  certain  powei*ful  ones,  like  the  jaeger  gulls, 
regularly  waylay  and  plunder  those  weaker  and 
more  industrious  than  themselves. 

These  acts  of  defense  against  enemies,  ami  of 
graceless  freebooting,  are  to  be  expected  of  birds 
as  well  as  of  other  brute  animals  ;  but  it  cha- 
grins na  a  little  to  find  that  some  of  these  beuuti- 
fnl  creatures  seem  animuteil  by  nothing  short  of 
malice  in  their  continual  rows  with  one  another, 
and  cherish  settled  hatred — race  wars,  family 
fetul.-:;,  blind ed  down  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion like  those  of  Lancoster  and  Yorkj  or  Huron 
and  Iroquoia. 

The  common  bulhul,  a  small  songster  familiar 
ill  Southern  India,  is  so  much  the  warrior  that  it 
is  kept  captive  more  for  prize  fighting  than  for 
its  song.     When  two  are  matched  they  are  ap- 


proaclied  to  ono  another  perched  upon  the  fingers 
of  their  respective  ovvuers  and  held  by  cords. 
The  moment  they  are  near  eumigh  they  fly  at 
one  another  with  the  utmost  vehemence.  Their 
plumage  is  not  brilliant,  except  that  beneath  the 
tail  is  a  [latch  of  bright-red  featliere,  which  are 
expanded  and  displayed  wlionever  the  bird  be- 
cornea  excited  j  and  it  is  the  tactics  of  this  affray 
Uw  efich  to  seize  these  red  feathers  of  his  antago- 
nist and  tear  them  out.  As  no  great  harm  can 
follow  such  a  loss  the  fact  seems  to  be  that  their 
high  colur  incites  the  frenzied  duelists  to  an  at- 
tack npon  the  opponent's  most  conspicuous  point, 
regardless  of  consefiucnccs. 

In  China  canaries  are  taught  to  fight  ;  and  it 
is  probable  that  if  anyone  took  the  trouble  to 
train  them — as  it  is  to  be  hoped  no  ono  will  do — 
several  of  our  owji  small  brrds  ought  atTord  simi- 
lar exhibitions  of  ferocity.  Our  purple  martins 
and  bluebirds  can  never  agree  ;  and  the  wrens 
and  bluebirds  are  forever  disputing  '*  teetli  and 
toe  nail.*'  Kingbirds  and  j:iys  are  never  so  happy 
as  when  they  can  perBecntc  some  steady-minded 
crow  or  purblind  owl  until  ho  is  nearly  ready  to  go 
and  hang  himself.  Dr.  Hiehm  notes  that  the  Euro- 
pean buzzards  willingly  remain  on  amicable  terms 
with  other  Idrds  of  prey,  except  the  screech  owl, 
toward  which  tbey  exhibit  an  imphicable  hatred. 
**  Htit  the  blizzards  themselves  have  many  tor- 
mentors, no  doubt  from  the  fact  that  such  of 
tlieir  assailants  as  are  light  and  active  find  con- 
siderable anrusement  in  following  and  worrying 
their  more  ponderous  and  unwieldy  neighbors," 

But  it  is  in  the  breeding  season  that  the  com- 
bativeness  of  birds,  as  of  other  animals,  is  most 
strongly  exhibited,  ami  lovo  and  war  go  hand  in 
hand  with  them  ii*  ways  often  very  comical  to  ug. 
Sometimes  this  is  nothing  worse  thun  churlish- 
ness in  guarding  their  privacy,  ^fort'  than  a  sin- 
gle pair  of  kingtishers  is  rarely  to  be  seen  on  the 
same  stream  witlun  the  distance  of  a  mile  or  so. 
How  many  trees  do  you  know  iu  your  neighbor- 
hood containing  two  pairs  of  kingbirds  't  or  of 
wood  thrushes?  or  of  shrikes?  Where  is  tlut 
thicket  harboring  several  catbirds  or  chats  ?  I 
remember  what  amusement  the  author  of  **  Wake 
Robin  "  and  I  once  had  in  watching  a  pair  of 
bobolinks.  They  had  chosen  for  tlieir  own  a 
field  of  rye,  and  the  nest  was  evidently  close  to 
the  middle  of  it,  for  we  knew  the  female  had  set- 
tled there,  and  could  see  tliat  upon  a  certain 
spot  centred  all  the  cock  binrs  jealous  watchful- 
ness. He  spent  his  time  cruising  and  soaring  over 
that  part  of  the  field,  going  into  hysterics  of  song, 
choking  with  helter-skidter  melody,  utterly  care- 
less which  way  he  wjis  heading  or  how  he  dodged 
and  dove    in   the  bright  June  air  —  a  veritable 
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harlequin  of  tlic  meadows  in  dress  and  behavior,  for  the  }K>Bsesgion  of  the  females,  popularly  caUcd 
But  the  instant  any  hird  crossed  the  fenco  of  this  reeves,  and  as  the  birds  make  a  great  ludse  about 
live-acro  lot  ho  wonM  bristle  up,  become  comic-  ilieir  affairs,  and  in  their  eager  combat  trample 
ally  in  earnest  and  da^h  at  the  stranger  with  the  down  the  grass  on  the  little  hills  where  tliey  )»ive 
fiirv  of  a  small  knight  of  Maucha,  Toward  the  to  resort,  the  fowler  knows  well  where  to  lay  hie 
ladies  of  his  own  race  the  rage  of  this  nngallant 
warrit/r  vvas  fiercest.  He  was  evidently  a  woman 
hater.  Let  one  even  ap|>roach  tfie  boundary,  and 
be  would  insult  and  injure  ber  tili  slie  was  glad 
to  (lee.  Yet,  when  the  nestling  time  is  over,  and 
autumn  mists  begin  to  cloud  tlie  liortxon,  all 
these  bobolinks  collect  from  each  neigiibf>rhoud. 


nets/ 

The  (jcrniau  uinitbologist  Nenmanti  says  ibnt 
some  of  these  dueling  grounds  of  the  iitfts  fiave 
been  resorted  to  every  season  for  tifty  yetin  or 
more.  The  pectoral  sandpiper  of  Northern  Nortb 
America,  whieb  can  dihite  its  throat  and  crop 
with  air  until  it  almost  doubles  its  size,  lias  siiri- 


join  the  bands  gathered  iu  other  neighborhoods,    ilar  contests  with  ambitious  rivals  as  long  ns  tlio 


and  slowly  march  aoiitli- 
Avard  in  the  most  friend- 
ly and  merry  fashion. 

Some  wtiding  birds  ai \ 
notably  pugii!icioit3  ami 
capable  of  **  putting  up 
a  very  good  fight,*'  as 
pugilists  would  express 
it.  One  who  has  faced 
the  javelin  like  beak  oC 
a  captured  or  wounded 
jrane  or  largo  heron 
HOWS  that  such  a  bird 
uaa  both  the  spirit  and 
skill  of  a  practical  fencer. 
The  classical  nivths  of 
the  battles  b  e  i  w  e  e  n 
cranes  and  pygtnies  show 
that  this  was  appreciated 
long,  long  ago. 

There  is  an  Kast  In- 
dian rail,  the  kora^  or 
crested  water  cock,  the 
nudes  of  which  light 
furiously  iq  the  breeding 
season  or  when  kept  iu 
captivity,  ('fursecptuntly 
the  people  of  the  Dcccan 
and  adjacent  parts  of 
llindostan  keep  them  in 
largo    numbers   for   this 

pttrpose,  paying  high    ])rices   for  chariTpiona  and 
ivasioriu^  bri&kly  on  tlie  results  of  their  contests. 

Even  certain  montbers  of  tlie  snipe  group  have 
liot  tempers,  ami  are  quick  to  Hght,  Irkc  true 
cavaliers,  over  their  ladyloves.  The  rulf,  one  of 
the  most  widely  distributed  European  shore  birds* 
has  an  exceedingly  irritable  disposition,  and 
shows  reckless  courage.  **  Their  attitude  in  light- 
ing," writes  Mr.  W«»od,  **is  not  unlike  that  of 
the  cock,  but  as  they  have  no  spurs  they  cannot 
inHict  severe  wounds,  and  after  a  fierce  contest 
neither  party  will  le  much  the  worse.  Prolonged 
and  obstinate  combats  arc  waged  among  the  ruffs 
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A    KINETOSCOriC   COCKFIGHT. —  PnOTOOnAPUED    DY 

W.  K.  L.  plCKtiON.    AT  THE   EOISON    KINETO- 

URAPUIC   TUKATaE, 


impulse   of    propngntioii 

la?  Is. 

Lint  the  sturdiest  Bghi- 
ere  of  all  are  foniul  in 
that  class  of  birds  from 
\Oi  i  c  h  we  derive  onr 
^^amccocks,  where  pngil* 
ism  seems  ingrained  into 
the  nature  of  tbo  wbolo 
family,  and  has  long  been 
utilized  for  their  nninse- 
ment  by  the  sport-loving 
Orientals.  The  drutii- 
niing  of  our  gronsc  is 
usually  but  a  prelndo  to 
a  battle  ;  and  the  tonrnn* 
nicnts  of  the  great  caper* 
cailzies  of  Northern  Eu- 
fope  are  notorious  nniong 
natunilists.  These  noblo 
birds  gfither  at  snnriso  at 
certain  Jiccustomcd  open 
glades  in  the  forest,  call- 
ed '*LMking  places,*'  and 
with  loud  cluck inge  as- 
semble the  hens  to  view 
the  bravery  of  their 
plumage  and  admire  tho 
elegance  of  their  man- 
ners, as  they  poso  and 
]  irouetto  before  them. 
They  becomo  so  excited  vauI  self-centred  on  thcee 
occasions  as  to  logo  all  caution,  and  the  sportsmen 
take  fall  advantage  of  the  fact.  When  young 
cofiks  nttem|)t  to  '*  show  of!  "  and  win  a  giddy  hen 
or  two  from  the  harem  the  old  males  drive  them 
away  without  mercy;  but  as  tho  youngsters  in- 
civase  in  size  and  strength  they  often  resist  this 
expulsion,  and  grand  battles  folh:>w,  the  combat- 
ants spiiriging  high  in  air,  striking  with  the 
wings  and  claws,  and  endeavoring  to  seize  each 
other  witli  their  beaks,  when  enccessfnl  holding 
tho  beaten  one  down  to  the  ground  until  he  is  well 
puuiahed,  though  rarely,  if  ever,  put  to  death* 
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Sabsuintiallv  the  same  liabits  beloug  to  the  black- 
cocks, which,  however,  never  seem  to  forget  theni- 
eeWes  so  completely. 

Several- of  the  East  Indian  partridges  are  cele- 
brated for  this  trait.  Thus,  of  those  called  gray 
partridges  (genus  Ortygornis),  two  sorts  are  kept 
among  the  Mussulmans  for  fighting  purposes, 
partridge  combats  being  one  of  their  chief  amuse- 
ments. The  males  are  heavily  spurred,  those 
most  prized  having  two  spurs  on  each  leg,  and 
they  never  flinch.  One  method  is  to  place  a  tame 
bird  near  where  a  wild  covey  is  known  to  be  hid- 
den, and  make  him  utter  his  call.  This  invaria- 
bly summons  a  champion  from  the  jungle,  upon 
whose  appearance  a  fierce  and  obstinate  battle  en- 
sues, to  the  delight  of  the  spectators. 

The  two  small  bush  quails  called  "  Iowa  "  and 
"geerza**  are  also  kept  for  fighting  in  Southern 
India,  while  in  the  north  the  **chukor"  is  often 
trained  for  this  purpose,  and. is  known  to  Mie  Af- 
ghans as  the  ''fire  eater''  on  account  of  its  im- 
petuosity, a  quality  greatly  to  the  taste  of  that 
bloodthirsty  race. 

All  the  pheasants  are  armed  with  spurs,  the 
males  of  some  species  having  as  many  as  four  or 
five  on  each  leg ;  and  all  as  a  rule  are  quarrel- 
some, often  killing  one  another  or  murdering  the 
females  when  confined  in  zoological  gardens. 
The  well-known  white-crested  Kaleege  pheasant 
is  particularly  pugnacious.  "On  one  occasion," 
says  Jerdon,  '*  I  had  shot  a  male  which  lay  flut- 
tering on  the  ground  in  its  death  struggles,  when 
another  rushed  out  of  the  jungle  and  attacked  it 
with  the  greatest  fury,  though  I  was  standing  re- 
loading the  gwn  close  by." 

It  is  from  the  wild  poultry  or  jungle  fowls,  still 
abundant  throughout  India,  that  our  domesti- 
cated fowls  are  descended  ;  and  the  "game "breed 
is  nearest  of  them  all  to  this  original  wild  form. 
As  it  has  been  least  modified  by  civilization  in 
body  and  plumage,  so  has  its  disposition  suffered 
the  least  change.  The  pugnacity  so  highly  char- 
acteristic of  the  whole  gallinaceous  tribe — espe- 
cially prominent  in  the  jungle  fowls,  where  the 
wild  males  often  fight  so  despenitcly  among  them- 
selves that  death  follows  a  stroke  of  the  teirible 
spurs — has  been  preserved  and  doveloped  in  this 
strain,  whereas  it  has  been  to  a  great  extent  bred 
out  of  the  other  varieties  of  barnyard  poultry. 

Records  do  not  go  back  far  enough  to  tell  us 
when  the  sport  of  cockfighting  began  in  Asia, 
whore  it  undoubtedly  originated,  it  having  been 
practiced  in  China  and  India  from  prehistoric 
times.  It  was  indulged  with  great  circumstance 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  of  clarsical  times, 
the  full  formalities  of  which  may  be  obtained 
by  reading  a  learned  article  in  the  third  volume 


of  "  Archaelogia."  Cicero  was  never  weary  of 
charging  the  aristocracy  of  his  day  with  prefer- 
ring their  fowls  to  statesmanship  ;  and  Juvenal 
points  many  a  sarcasm  at  the  same  thing — not  as 
something  bad  and  barbarons  in  itself,  but  as  a 
frivolity  that  stood  in  the  way  of  important 
duties. 

The  Romans  carried  the  love  of  it  westward, 
and  taught  its  charms*  to  the  people  they  first 
conquered  and  then  civilized  in  France ;  and  the 
Normans  repeated  the  process' when  they  overran 
Great  Britain,  and  imported  French  diversions 
as  well  as  Eastern  science  into  England.  But 
the  English,  brawny  and  fierce,  breeding  great 
dogs  to  fight  with  bears  and  pull  down  bulls,  ar- 
raying themselves  in  iron  for  the  mimic  battles  of 
the  tournament  and  the  fierce  personal  combats 
of  the  joust,  regarded  cockfighting  as  tootri\ial 
an  amusement  for  grown  men,  and  left  it  to  the 
children,  who  were  thus  trained  for  the  bloodier 
work  expected  of  them  when  they  grew  older  and 
more  muscular.  "  Every  year,"  says  Fitz  Stephen, 
writing  about  the  year  1175,  "on  the  morning  of 
Shrove-Tnesday,  the  schoolboys  of  the  city  of 
London  bring  gamecocks  to  their  masters,  and  in 
the  fore  part  of  the  day,  till  dinner  time,  they  are 
permitted  to  amuse  themselves  with  seeing  them 
fight."  Probably  the  same  custom  prevailed  in 
other  cities  and  great  towns. 

Edward  III.,  noticing  the  pernicious  conse- 
quences of  this  state  of  things,  prohibited  it  in 
1336,  and  thus  relegated  the  sport  to  an  idle  and 
unlawful  amusement ;  but  it  survived,  and  Henry 
VIII.,  two  hundred  years  later,  added  a  cockpit  to 
the  palace  at  Whitehall,  while  James  I. — he  to 
whose  reign  we  owe  the  most  familiar  version  of 
the  Bible — was  extremely  fond  of  this  entertain- 
ment, and  in  his  time  several  cockpits  were  among 
the  public  amusements  of  London. 

Soon  after  that  the  sport  declined  as  a  respecta- 
ble pleasure  for  grown  men,  and  was  only  in- 
dulged in  by  a  privileged  few  at  their  own  estates, 
or  by  the  ruflianly  element  in  town  ;  yet  it  was  ei^- 
courajjed  among  children  for  a  long  time  further. 
The  schoolroom  was  often  turned  into  a  cockpit, 
where  the  master  became  the  director  of  matches 
between  birds  owned  by  the  boys.  In  Scotland 
the  custom  survived  until  well  into  the  last  cent- 
ury, the  schoolmasters  claiming  the  runaway 
cocks  as  their  own  perquisites.  This  peculiarly 
British  system  of  education  throws  much  light 
upon  history  during  the  last  two  or  three  hun- 
dred years. 

Cockfighting  was  brought  to  America  with  the 
first  conquerors  and  immigrants,  and  is  yet  the 
foremost  sport,  perhaps,  in  Central  and  South 
America,  where  in  many  places  the  priest  and  his 
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congregation  ailjoiiru  from  tlio  mass  to  the  cock- 
ing main  as  rr^iihirly  us  811  m! ay  comes  arountl, 
III  tlie  southern  pni  t  of  tlio  United  States  game 
fowl  are  still  re:vre<l  for  actual  nse  to  a  con 8 i<ie ru- 
ble extent  ;  and  it  wag  not  long  ago  that  cockpits 
were  openly  piitroni^ed  in  New  Orleans,  at  least, 
and  perhaps  are  still  uphold  tliero  by  the  rongher 
clement.  Aivvlhing  of  this  sort  in  tlie  Northern 
States,  where  the  sport  wa«  never  truly  popnlnr, 
must  now  be  done  very  secretly,  and  is  rarely  at- 
tended  by  respectable  persons.  Few  of  tlie  many 
gamecocks  constantly  seen  at  poultry  sliows  are 
ever  pitted  in  battle,  thcrofore,  or  intended  to  be, 
but   are   merely  examples  of  the  fancier's  art — 


peaceful   relics  of  a  departed  custotn^  like  bull- 
dogs, blood honnds  an<i  mastiffft. 

It  is  probable,  however,  thnt  this  ancient  amnee- 
ment,  notwitlistanding  its  inherent  cruelty  and 
coarseness,  won  Id  not  so  soon  have  fallen  under 
the  ban  of  a  just  censure,  and-  been  remanded  to 
the  liole<i  and  corners  of  rnffiafiism,  had  it  1iot 
been  for  the  wicked  nuidern  practice  of  arming 
the  birJs  with  artiricial,  razor-sharp  steel  spurs, 
which,  when  they  did  not  kill  at  a  blow,  inflicted 
dreailful  wounds  and  torture.  But  at  its  best 
cock  lighting  was  had  in  fact  and  in  effect^  and  we 
can  spare  it  from  the  category  of  sports  along 
with  bear  baiting,  gander  pullingand  bullfighting. 
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People  who  have  livotl  in  India  and  beconio 
fitmiliar  wtlli  the  natives  know  that  there  arc  a 
thousand  interesting  little  customs,  of  which  the 
ontsi^le  world  never  iiears,  because  thry  are  such 
overyihiy  iiapponings  that  writers  upon  India 
have  not  thouglit  of  describing  them.  Nor  can 
anyone  pass  many  years  in  tliat  wonderful  land 
under  tlie  same  conditions  that  I  did  without 
seeing  some  stniTtc^e  sights  and  hearing  of  others. 

I  was  horn  in  Imlia,  and  lived  there  ntitil  my 
thirteenth  year.  Nearly  all  my  tiu^e  was  sperrt 
in  a  country  district  up  among  the  Himalayan 
hills.  It  was  a  place  called  Uant^o  KluH,  near 
Naini-Tal,  in  the  northwest.  Ranee  Khut  means 
**  the  queen's  fiehl/'  I  had  nniisual  charjces  for 
getting  acquainted  with  the  natives  and  observ- 
ing their  curious  habits,  because  very  little  es- 
capes the  eye  of  a  boy,  e.'^pecjally  a  boy  who  has 
nearly  all  his  time  to  himself.  Intlia  is  the  great- 
est country  in  tlie  world  for  servants^ — one  Euro- 
pean Will  ofteT»  have  a  dozen  of  tliem — and  our 
house  was  well  supplied  with  nativo  s|tt*oimi'ns. 
We  had  Hindoo,  Brahmin  and  Mohammedan 
servants  ;  and  as  their  ways  seem  very  odd  to 
Americatis  oi;'  Europeans  I  will  tell  you  pnnie- 
thiug  about  ihem,  and  add  a  few  stories  of  luy 
experiences  with  jugglers  and  snake  charmers 
who  used  to  visit  ti8  from  tiie  plains. 

East  Indians,  a.^  most  peo(»]o  kno^v,  are  ull  sep- 
arated int4>  what  are  calbnl  *•  castes,"  which  means 
tiiat  one  set  of  natives  considers  itself  above  un- 
otlier,  and  has  tnnnners  and  customs  of  its  own. 
Not  only  in  the  hills,  but  ali  over  In  ilia,  the  Brah- 
mins are  the  highest  caste.  They  btdievo  that 
water  is  holy,  and  if  by  any  chance  a  stranger 
should  tmich  one  of  their  water  vessels  it  is  emp- 


tied immediately,  care  being  taken  not  to  let 
the  water  it  contained  fall  on  anything  else  be- 
longing to  them,  8liou!d  tlie  vessel  be  made  of 
briiss  it  is  then  thoroughly  srrnbbed  and  sconrcd, 
bnt  if  it  hapjtens  fco  be  earthen wure  it  is  broken 
into  pieces.  One  day  I  accidontally  touched  with 
my  fool  a  water  vessel  that  had  been  left  to  cool 
outside  a  hut,  and  was  obliged  to  pay  the  owner 
for  it. 

The  Brahmin  eats  biU  one  meal  a  thiy,  and  he 
makes  quite  a  ceremony  of  it,  too.  His  kitchen 
is  an  open-air  one,  and  his  stove  three  bricks  placed 
so  as  to  form  three  sides  of  a  aqnare — sometimes 
stones  are  used  for  the  pnrpo!«e»  Then  the  ground, 
to  a  distance  of  one  or  two  yards  all  around 
tlie  fireplace,  is  phtstered  carefully  with  wet  clny, 
and  next  the  cooking  begins.  The  bill  of  fare  is 
simple  enough— cakes  matle  of  flour  and  water, 
antl  which  look  very  like  tlie  American  flapjack  ; 
rice,  served  in  a  bra^s  dish,  and  perhaps  a  relish 
of  curried  hprbs.  Wlien  the  meal  is  nnitly  a  short 
prayer  is  said,  and  a  small  handful  of  each  thing 
that  is  going  to  be  eaten  is  gprinkletl  all  around 
as  an  offering  to  the  gods,  after  which  the  diner 
squats  upon  the  grouml  and  begins.  The  exact 
quantity  of  food  needed  is  nicely  calculated,  so 
that  there  are  no  leavings^  and  not  a  drop  of 
water  is  swallowed  nntil  the  eating  is  over. 

After  dinner  the  Brahmins  sit  around  in  a  cir- 
cle to  enjoy  ti  smuke,  iisini:  a  lumkah,  which  they 
pass  from  one  to  the  other.  This  hookah  pipe  is 
nsnally  made  out  of  u  cocoaniit,  gcooped  hollow, 
and  Iniving  two  holes  bored  in  it,  one  at  the  top 
for  the  atefu  which  holds  the  bowl  (or  ''*diiHum,** 
as  it  is  called),  and  one  at  the  side  for  the  njouth- 
piece.     But    the   latter   is   seldom    usad)   as    tlie 
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smoker  generally  puts  his  hands  over  the  hole 
and  draws  the  smoke  into  his  mouth  in  that  way. 
This  is  their  time  for  chatting  and  spinning 
yarns.  If  anyone  not  of  their  own  caste  were  to 
smoke  their  pipe  tliey  would  quickly  destroy  it. 

In  the  hills  there  prevails  a  curious  custom, 
which  is,  1  think,  peculiar  to  tliose  districts. 
This  is  a  remarkably  ingenious  method  of  con- 
structing a  makeshift  for  a  ]>i[)e.  Two  holes  are 
bored  in  tlio  ground,  one  of  them  beiug  vertical 
and  the  other  at  an  angle  of  about  foity-five  de- 
grees. The  vertical  hole  is  pierced  by  the  other 
in  the  side.  V»y  this  means  a  tobacco  pipe  is 
built  in  the  ground,  as  it  were,  and  a  chillum  of 
oak  leaves  is  made,  in  conical  shape,  placed  in  the 
vertical  hole  and  filled  with  tobacco.  That  is  the 
bowl,  the  second  hole  serving  as  the  pi[)estem. 
Each  man  in  turn  goes  down  on  his  hands  and 
knees  and  puds  away.  Sometimes  the  plan  is 
adopted  of  simply  using  the  oak-leaf  chillnm  and 
making  a  mouthpiece  of  one's  bauds.  This  may 
seem  simple  enough,  and  yet  to  do  it  successfully 
is  quite  an  art.  Of  course  I  do  not  say  so  from 
my  own  experience,  having  been  too  young  to  at- 
tempt to  smoke  in  any  fashion,  but  Europeans 
whom  I  have  seen  trying  to  imitate  the  natives 
by  smoking  through  their  hands  in  this  way  made 
but  a  poor  success  of  it.  They  usually  managed 
only  to  burn  themselves  and  to  let  the  smoke 
escape. 

In  the  evening  the  Hindoos  gather  in  their 
liuts  and  build  a  fire  of  green  fir  branches  in  the 
centre  of  the  room.  Now,  should  a  European 
venture  to  put  his  head  inside  the  door  he  would 
be  almost  blinded  and  suffocated,  so  thick  and 
pungent  is  the  cloud  of  smoke  rising  from  the 
green  sappy  firs.  To  the  Hindoos,  however,  it 
causes  no  annoyance  whatever.  They  sit  by  the 
fire — which  seems  to  be  all  smoke,  and  has  not  a 
glimmer  of  cheerful  blaze — as  cool  nnd  calm  and 
comfortable  as  any  men  could  be.  The  fire  is  in- 
tended to  keep  off  mosquitoes  and  oth.er  insects 

A  quarrel  between  two  natives  is  very  amusing 
to  witness.  They  begin  by  abusing  one  another, 
jabbering  away  as  quick  as  ever  they  can,  each 
trying  to  drown  the  voice  of  the  other,  and  to  out- 
talk  him  if  possible.  Suddenly  tlveir  voic*es  cease, 
and  they  make  a  violent  rush  forward,  while  their 
frantic  efforts  to  get  one  of  their  slippers  off.  to 
use  it  as  a  weai)on.  are  very  laughable.  I'he  slip- 
per, with  the  Kast  Indians,  is  a  favorite  weapon 
in  fights  of  this  kind,  a  blow  from  it  being  looked 
on  as  a  deadly  insult.  But  the  worst  offense  of 
all  is  given  when  one  man  spits  at  another.  As  a 
rule  a  fight  does  not  last  very  long  ;  after  a  few 
blows  a  truce  is  seemingly  agreed  upon,  and  the 
^ghters  go  off  HI  search  of  some  club  or  stick  with 


which  to  renew  the  war.  By  the  time  they  have 
each  found  one  their  friends  arrive  ou  the  scene 
and  prevent  further  trouble. 

A  Hindoo  toilet  is  quite  an  interesting  opera- 
tion. The  Hindoos  always  drink  from  a  running 
stream,  but  for  washing  purposes  they  prefer 
water  from  a  well.  Their  idea  is  that  a  running 
stream  must  be  ])uro  and  unpolluted,  and  they 
usually  sink  a  well  close  to  the  bank,  so  that  if 
the  brook  or  river  shall  at  any  time  happen  to 
dry  up,  the  well  can  supply  them  instead.  The  na- 
tives have  very  long  silky  hair,  and  when  they  want 
to  comb  it  they  bend  the  head  forward,  causing 
the  hair  to  lie  in  front.  Then  they  strike  the 
long  black  tresses  sharp  blows  with  a  straight 
]nece  of  stick  until  the  entire  mass  is  hanging 
down  before  their  faces.  I  always  imagined  that 
this  performance  must  be  painful,  but  even  if  it 
is  the  native  does  not  seem  to  mind  it.  The 
toothbrush  is  a  piece  of  oak  wood  about  the  size 
of  a  penholder,  and  this  the  native  chows  for 
some  time  before  using.  For  tooth  powder  he 
uses  a  small  chunk  of  charc6al,  which  he  crunches 
into  powder  between  his  teeth.  The  latter  are 
generally  very  handsome,  being  remarkably  white 
and  even,  but  sometimes  they  are  ruined  by  the 
chewing  of  betel  nut  and  chunaam  (or  lime). 
Chewing  betel  nut  is  about  as  common  in  India 
as  the  gum  habit  is  with  us,  but  it  does  a  great 
deal  more  harm. 

The  natives  of  India  are  well  known  for  their 
superstition,  but  this  is  not  very  wonderful  when 
we  consider  the  strange  things  that  occur  in  In- 
dia. I  remember  the  incident  of  a  snake  charmer 
coming  to  our  house  to  perform.  It  happened 
that  we  had  a  servant,  a  water  carrier,  who 
boasted  of  being  a  snake  charmer  himself,  and 
when  he  heard  of  the  traveling  performer's  ar- 
rival he  became  very  wroth  and  vowed  that  he 
would  spoil  the  game.  He  accordingly  went  down 
to  the  barn  and  selected  some  grains  of  a  cer- 
tain kind  called  "oordoo."  Armed  with  these,  lie 
sought  out  the  charmer,  who  was  playing  a  tune, 
on  a  lute  made  out  of  a  gourd,  to  a  pair  of  largo 
cobra  snake?.  Muttering  some  mystic  words, 
our  servant  threw  one  of  the  grains  at  the  lute. 
No  sooner  had  the  grain  struck  the  instrument 
than  the  notes  of  the  music  cracked  and  sounded 
out  of  tune.  He  next  walked  around  the  charmer 
once,  then  took  another  grain  and  hit  the  gourd 
again,  whereupon  the  music  stopped  altogether, 
and  although  the  jdayer  continued  to  blow  with 
all  his  might  not  a  note  could  he  produce.  Then 
our  man  muttered  some  more  words  and  threw 
another  grain. 

The  charmer  now  looked  as  though  he  was  going 
mad,  his  eyes  bulged  from  their  sockets,  and  he 
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tried  to  seize  his  tormentor  ;  but  as  soon  as  he  got 
within  a  yard  or  so  of  the  hitter  he  seemed  to  be 
stopped  by  some  unseen  force  and  unable  to  take 
another  step.  At  last  he  foamed  at  the  mouth, 
pulled  off  his  turban  and  lluiig  it  on  the  ground — 
an  act  of  great  self-degradation  among  East  In- 
dians. He  made  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
speak,  and  rolled  over  and  over  on  the  ground, 
tearing  at  the  cartli  with  his  nails.  Tlien  only  did 
our  servant  relent,  and  stej)piug  up  to  the  charmer, 
threw  a  grain  at  bim.  Immediately  the  poor  fel- 
low rose  to  his  feet,  when  our  man  muttered  a  few 
words  in  Hindoostaneeand  passed  his  hand  over  the 
charmer's  head,  who  at  once  picked  up  his  turban 
and  basket  of  snakes  and  slunk  away.  However, 
if  looks  could  kill,  I  would  not  have  given  much 
for  our  servant's  life  at  that  moment. 

Everyone  has  heard  of  Indian  jugglers,  but 
only  those  who  have  been  in  India  can  truly  ap- 
preciate their  wonderful  powers.  I  can  tell  one 
or  two  strange  stories  about  them.  They  do  all 
their  tricks  in  the  open  air  and  on  a  clear  space 
of  ground.  Upon  one  occasion  I  remember  a 
juggler  paid  us  a  visit.  At  first  he  did  a  few 
simple  tricks,  suoh  as  bringing  out  of  his  mouth 
the  end  of  a  string  and  giving  it  to  his  compan- 
ion, who  went  on  pulling  it  until  there  were 
yards  of  cord  piled  upon  the  ground.  Bnt  the 
startling  part  of  this  trick  was  that  anyone  in 
the  audience  conid  name  a  color  and  the  endless 
string  at  once  changed  to  that  hue,  keeping  it 
until  some  one  else  called  out  for  another  color. 

The  juggler  asked  for  a  half-dozen  of  eggs, 
which  he  put  in  a  basket  and  covered  up.  Then 
he  asked  my  uncle — who  was  then  chief  magis- 
trate of  the  Ranee  Kh^t  district — and  some  other 
gentleman  to  sign  their  names  on  a  slip  of  paper. 
I  may  here  mention  that  all  the  eggs  had  been 
previously  marked.  Taking  the  signed  slip  of 
paper,  the  juggler  tore  it  into  small  pieces,  which 
he  threw  into  the  basket  containing  tlie  cgjrs, 
and  replacing  the  cover,  removed  it  again  within 
a  few  seconds.  Handing  the  basket  to  my  uncle, 
he  told  him  to  select  an  e^o^  and  hrenk  it.  This 
was  done,  and  inside  was  fonnd  the  original  slip 
of  paper  upon  wliich  my  uncle  and  his  friends 
had  written  their  names.  In  other  respects  the 
Qgg  was  an  ordinary  one,  containing  a  yolk  and 
M'liite. 

Here  is  another  story  I  heard  upon  the  most 
reliable  authority  :  A  juggler  took  a  ball  of  twine  ; 
he  held  the  end  of  the  string  in  his  hand  and 
threw  the  ball  into  the  air.  Up,  up,  it  went,  un- 
til it  disappeared  altogether.  After  waiting  some 
time  for  the  ball  to  descend  he  told  his  boy  to 
climb  up  the  string  and  bring  it  down.  Now, 
the  twine  was  of  light  calibre,  such  as  is  ordina- 


rily used  to  tie  parcels  with  ;  and  when  the  boy, 
obedient  to  orders,  went  up,  hand  over  hand, 
until  he,  too,  was  lost  to  sight,  the  audience  mar- 
veled. The  boy  failing  to  return,'  the  juggler 
called  on  him  to  descend,  and  a  faint  response 
was  heard  from  far  overhead.  The  juggler  be- 
came very  angry,  and  at  length,  holding  a  dagger 
between  his  teeth,  he  grasped  the  string  and 
went  aloft  himself.  He  had  hardly  disappeared 
when  a  scream  was  heard  from  the  sky,  and  sev- 
eral  drops  of  blood  fell  like  rain  upon  the  ground. 
Next  came  the  boy's  body,  covered  with  wounds, 
followed  by  the  dagger,  and  finally  by  the  juggler 
himself.  Wearing  a  look  of  satisfaction,  he  took 
the  body  and  placed  it  in  a  basket,  which  he  cov- 
ei'ed  with  a  white  cloth.  This  done,  he  went  on 
with  some  other  trick,  but  before  he  had  fin- 
ished it  the  boy,  alive  and  well,  suddenly  ap- 
peared, some  distance  away.  The  juggler  said 
nothing,  but  quietly  raised  the  white  cloth  from 
tiie  basket,  and  lo,  it  was  empty! 

This  incident  is  vouched  for  by  several  tmst- 
wprthy  spectators,  who  themselves  believe  that 
the  only  possible  ex])lanation  of  it  is  that  the  jug- 
gler possessed  some  extraordinary  natural  power 
of  personal  magnetism,  like  what  is  now  called 
'Miypnotism,''  and  that  he  was  able  to  exert  such 
an  influence  over  the  minds  of  his  audience  that 
they  became  the  victims  of  an  illusion  and  imag- 
ined they  saw  something  which  was  really  not 
there.  It  is  a  story  which  leads  one  to  think,  at 
any  rate. 

From  my  uncle,  the  magistrate  at  Ranee  Kh^t, 
I  heard  the  following  story  :  He  was  aboard  a 
coast  steamer  which  had  among  other  passengers 
a  Bengalese  juggler.  This  man  was  performing 
some  tricks  upon  deck  one  day,  and  astonished 
the  audience  by  suddenly  leaping  into  the  air  and 
remaining  there  stationary  for  several  moments 
until  the  yards  of  the  ship  had  passed  under  him. 
He  had  absolutely  nothing  to  hold  on  by,  but 
seemed  as  though  fixed  in  midair  by  some  mys- 
terious force. 

Indian  jugglers  perform  many  good  tricks  with 
live  goats.  These  goats  are  extremely  clever  and 
can  be  taught  a  variety  of  amusing  antics,  but  it 
is  really  wonderful  what  patience  the  jugglers 
must  possess  in  training  them  to  such  perfection. 
It  is  very  funny  to  watch  a  large  goat  walking  on 
his  hind  legs  or  balancing  himself  on  one  leg,  but 
the  following  is  about  the  best  trick  I  have  ever 
secti  them  do  :  The  man  takes  a  short  pole,  about 
eight  inches  long  and  six  inches  round  at  the  top, 
and  plants  it  upright  in  the  ground.  Then  the 
goat  mounts  upon  it,  and  as  there  is  so  little  room 
for  his  four  feet,  part  of  each  can  be  seen  project- 
ing over  the  edge.     The  man  next  produces  an- 
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other  pole  just  like  the  first,  and  the  gont  bal- 
a^cea  hinisclf  npoii  his  hind  legs,  to  allow  room 
for  tlie  secoud  pole  to  rest  on  the  otlier  As  soon 
as  it  ia  there,  iiud  held  Uniily  in  place  by  the  jug- 
gler, the  nimble  gout  motnitd  to  the  top.  Then 
the  Biitue  thing  is  repeateti.  until  the  addition  of 
several  seoLious  of  pole  hnve  hmded  the  goat  away 
up  in  the  air,  where  he  perclies  with  as  much  ap> 
]jnrent  ease  and  comfort  as  if  he  were  browsing, 
with  his  four  feet  under  him,  npon  the  grass  be- 
low. 'Vo  nee  him  descend  is  quite  as  amusing  as 
l<»  see  him  go  up.  Tlie  dilTerent  sections  of  tlie 
l»ole  are  shoved  aside  in  turn,  to  allow  him  a  foot- 
hold, and  he  nlimbs  down  from  one  point  to  an- 
other uutil  he  reaches  the  last,  and  leaps  to  the 
ground.  I  have  eeen  the  triok  performed  more 
times  than  1  can  count,  but  never  once  did  I 
know  of  a  case  whce  the  goat  missed  his  foot- 
hold or  made  ev«*n  the  slightest  slip. 

This  is  another  goat  trick  :  The  juggler  brings 
tvro  pieces  of  wood  sharpeneil  into  spikes  on  the 
Ijottoin,  and  four  or  five  Indies  square  on  the  top* 
Tlifc«»e  he  drives  into  the  ground  some  five  feet 
apart,  and  tlie  goat  jumps  npon  one  and  leaps  to 
the  other,  balancing  himself  with  the  utmost 
nicety.  Wiien  his  share  in  the  show  is  over  the 
clever  anirmd  etens  forward  and  bows  very  po- 
litely to  the  audience  I k' fore  retiring.  None  of 
these  tricks  acenied  quite  so  wonderful  to  me  as 
they  would  have  looked  to  others,  because  I  have 
so  often  seen  the  goats  in  their  wild  state  leap- 
fug  great  distances  from  narrow  ledge  to  ledge  of 
rock  on  the  side  of  a  precipice,  where  it  seemed 
impossible  to  obtain  a  foothold,  and  where  a  sin- 
gle false  step  wotdd  liave  meant  a  fatal  fall  of 
hundreds  of  feet  below. 

Anotlipr  favorite  animal  with  the  jngglora  is 
the  monkey,  hut  the  tricks  they  do  are  not  re- 
markable enough  to  justify  my  describing  them. 
Further  on,  however,  I  shall  give  some  account 
of  {pieer  experiences  I  have  had  with  these  ani- 
luids  in  India, 

The  average  performance  of  an  Indian  jugsiler 
hfeginswilh  tlie  colored-string  trick  to  whicli  I 
have  alretidy  referred.  He  nest  proceed g  to  take 
from  his  mouth  all  sorts  of  curious  thing.s,  such 
i\i  brass  cannons  on  wheels,  knives,  scissors  and 
wooden  balls.  I  do  not  pretend  to  explain  how 
he  does  it,  but  ihe  fact  remains  that  orje  can 
plainly  aee  his  throat  swell  when  some  good-sized 
article  is  about  to  bo  produced.  All  these  jug- 
glers do  the  mango  trick,  which  consists  of  plant- 
ing a  mango  seed  in  a  pot  of  eiirMi  right  in  front 
of  the  audience  and  covering  the  pot  with  a 
cloth.  Then  the  man  steps  aside  to  show  some 
email  trick,  after  which  he  returns  to  the  flower- 
pot, removes  the  cloth,  and  belioldj  the  seed  has 


already  sprouted  !  The  pot  is  covered  up  again, 
and  some  other  euiall  tiick  is  given.  It  is  a  sec- 
oiui  time  nucovered,  and  the  sprout  is  seen  to 
have  grown  into  a  small  tree  bearing  flowers. 
Once  more  the  clotli  is  replaced,  and  when  it  is 
next  removed  the  tree  is  laden  with  ripe  fruit. 

Taking  a  round,  empty  bjiskot,  the  juggler 
places  it  n^iside  down  some  feet  away  from  Itim, 
covering  it  over  with  a  cloth.  In  a  moment  he 
takes  off  the  cloth,  lifts  the  basket,  and  imme- 
diately a  pair  of  pigeons  fly  out.  Then  it  is  re- 
phiced,  covered  as  before,  and  the  jngeuna,  hav- 
ing  been  captured,  are  put  in  auolber  basket. 
Returning  to  the  original  basket,  the  juggler  lifts 
the  cloth,  and  the  pigeons  are  diseovered,  back 
in  their  old  quarters,  while  the  second  baaket,  in 
whicii  they  were  last  placed,  is  found  to  be  empty. 
This  trick  is  varied  in  many  ways,  for  he  some- 
times shows  theandience  both  basketf;  empty,  and 
when  he  takes  the  cloth  off  there  are  birds  in 
each, 

I  Ifave  seen  a  very  good  trick  performed  witli  a 
hookah,  or  Indian  pipe.  Many  readers  may  have 
seen  a  hookah,  hut  for  the  benefit  of  any  who* 
have  not  I  may  ^ay  that  it  consists  of  a  vessel, 
containir>g  water,  from  which  two  stems  pro- 
trude, one  to  hold  the  tobacco  bowl  and  the  other 
the  mouthpiece.  The  juggler  sat  on  the  gronruK 
about  eight  yards  away  from  the  hookah,  an«l 
commanded  the  latter  to  epnrt  water.  Instiiu- 
taneonsly  water  poured  from  the  stem,  and  when 
ttie  order  was  given  to  cease  spurting  tbtj  hookah 
obeyed-  At  the  word  of  command  the  water 
would  cense  pouring  from  one  stem  and  com- 
mence from  the  other. 

These  men  excel  in  the  art  of  keeping  a  large 
number  of  glass  balls  dancing  in  the  air  at  one 
time.  I  have  seen  a  juggler  keep  up  eight  balls 
together — four  with  each  hand — ami  the  same 
mart  kept  up  five  knives  at  one  time,  wliich  is 
considt'red  very  smart  work,  Walluug  on  stilts 
is  ati  amusement  which,  among  Western  peopleji, 
is  not  considered  to  be  very  nun-h  of  a  fea(,  but 
what  woald  an  American  l»oy  think  of  the  Indian 
juggler's  method  ?  lie  takes  a  lotig  bamboo  pole, 
twelve  or  fourteen  feet  high,  and  having  two  foot 
rests  about  four  feet  from  the  top,  similar  to 
thoHe  upon  (udinary  stilts.  Seizing  the  pole,  the 
iHtrfornier  makes  a  short  run  forward,  and  s[>ring- 
ing  aloft  with  ihe  agility  of  a  cheetah,  lands  both 
feet  in  the  foot  rests  at  the  top  and  jumps  all 
over  the  place  on  his  single  stilt !  It  is  always 
well  not  to  permit  him  to  perform  this  trick 
wliere  there  are  flower  l>eds,  for  iu  his  leaps  he 
digs  gi*eat  holes  wherever  he  lands, 

A  piece  of  bamboo  is  splitt  so  as  to  leave  a  hol- 
low groove  on  the  inside,  and  then  bent  into  the 
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'eTiape  of  an  ordinary  bow.  In  the  groove  the 
juggler  pluccs  thrt'C  balls,  ami  tlieii  liolila  tho 
bow  at  firm's  longtli.  Soon  tho  balU  niysteri- 
onsly  begin  to  ascend  nntil  all  aro  togetlier  at  tlio 
top  of  tho  bow,  wlieii  two  will  descent],  nnd  tlio 
other  remain  stationary  ;  or  perhaps  ono  will  as- 
cend to  the  top,  a  second  riso  ns  fur  as- the  cen- 
tre, and  tlic  third  etay  at  the  bottom.  In  fact, 
the  three  balls  will  play  any  kind  of  antic,  ac- 
cording as  tlio  juggler  willa  it.  This  trick  k 
really  much  nioro  cnriona  than  any  tlescription 
can  make  it  appear. 

I  promised  to  rctnrn  to  tlie  subject  of  the  In- 
diun  monkey.  IIo  i^  a  sacred  aTiimnl  in  tho  ]']ast 
Indies;  henco  his  presence  there  ia  encouraged, 
and  lie  is  allowed  to  do  a  great  deal  of  mischief 
unchecked.  In  fanioiia  Lncknow  I  remember 
well  ft  certain  grove  devoted  excl naively  to  the 
accommodatinn  of  tnoukej'S.  It  was,  and  still  is, 
quite  fashionable  for  ladies  to  ilrivo  throngb  this 
grove  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  bringing  with 
them  a  liberal  supply  of  grain  and  other  dain- 
ties with  which  to  feed  the  animals,  much  on  tiie 
same  principle  that  people  hero  visit  tlic  monkey 
house  in  tho  Central  Park  *^  Zoo  "to  distribute 
peanuts.  On  one  side  the  grove  is  a  long  lino  of 
native  lints,  or  honsRs,  where  the  monkeys  I'oani 
at  will.  A  good  story  i^  told  in  Lucknow  of  a 
quarrel  between  two  natives  who  lived  in  tlicsc 
hut?.  One  of  them  took  iiis  revenge  in  a  very 
fiimplo  but  etiectivo  manner.  He  got  a  few^hand- 
fuls  of  grain,  which  ho  threw  on  to  the  roof  of 
his  enemy's  honee,  and  very  soon  it  waa  literally 
6 warming  with  monkeys.  The  roof  was  straw 
thatch*  and  the  mischievous  animals,  \i\  their  en- 
deavors to  gatlier  the  grain,  almost  nnroofed  tho 
house. 

Very  often  the  Tudiau  monkey  is  dangerous 
and  must  be  handled  carefully.  Wo  had  one  of 
this  kind  once,  and  kept  him  chained  up  in  a 
shed  near  tho  stables.  His  chain  being  very  long, 
it  waa  therefore  advisable  to  keep  at  a  safe  dis* 
tancc,  for  tho  rascal  was  fond  of  biting.  One 
morning  when  I  paid  him  a  visit  he  nuido  des- 
penitu  efforts  to  seize  nie,  so  I  thought  I  would 
Ijavo  a  little  fun  with  him  in  revenge.  I  brought 
him  a  fruit  common  to  those  parts,  bnt  of  which 
I  forget  the  name.  It  is  about  as  largo  as  a  cab- 
bage, and  \n\M  a  very  hard  outside  shell.  The 
monkey  was  xqij  much  pleased  with  iho  gift,  but 
he  seemed  badly  puzzled  how  to  crack  it.  IIo 
banged  it  om  tho  ground  and  threw  it  against  tho 
wait,  without  producing  the  slightest  effect.  At 
last  he  jnm]>ed  upon  the  window  sill,  about  four 
feet  from  the  ground,  and  lot  tho  fruit  drop.  As 
that  also  failed  to  break  it  ho  again  mounted  to 
tho  sill  with  it,  threw  it  up  in  the  air  and  leaned 
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forward  from  the  window  to  watch  it  come  down. 
In  its  descent,  however,  tho  fruit  struck  him  a 
sharp  blow  on  the  head,  knocking  him  clean  off 
his  perch.  Evidently  he  thought  I  had  done  this, 
as  ho  weJit  forme  at  once  and  gave  me  all  I  could 
do  to  got  out  of  his  way.  Nor  did  ho  over  nfter* 
ward  forgive  me*  In  pursuit  of  his  revenge  ho 
one  day  tried  to  bito  my  ponj,  and  only  got  for 
his  pains  a  violent  kick  in  the  jaw  that  completely 
knocked  him  out, 

between  Ranee  Khi^4  and  Naiui-Tal  is  a  place 
called  the  ''Monkey's  Pass/"  wliero  an  iron  sus- 
])entjion  bridge  spans  a  river  between  two  mount- 
ains. This  place  is  the  haunt  of  a  tribe  of  brown 
monkeys,  and  many  a  passer-by  has  been  seriously 
injured  by  their  asaaults.  IE  a  stranger  happened 
to  go  along  that  road  and  to  see  a  small  army  of 
monkeys  grinning  at  him  from  every  side  hia 
natural  impulse  would  bo  to  throw  something  at 
them  in  order  to  frighten  them  off.  Woe  unto 
liim,  however,  should  ho  yield  to  that  impulse, 
for  he  is  literally  surrounded  by  monkeys,  who 
would  quickly  overwjichn  him  with  a  fusillade  of 
stones. 

I  wag  once  standiug  upon  tins  bridge  and 
saw  a  marriage  procession  coming  up  the  road. 
Now,  a  nutiriago  feast  in  India  is  a  very  impor- 
tant affair,  accompanied  by  an  unearthly  din  from 
long  brass  liorus  and  tom-toms — as  tho  Indian 
drum  is  called.  Seeing  the  usual  crowd  of  moti- 
keys  appearing  on  tlie  hillside,  attracted  by  tho 
noise,  I  looked  out  for  fun,  I  had  not  long  to 
wait,  for  within  a  few  momenta  a  regular  horde 
of  monkeys  gathered,  and  I  saw  one  of  the  brown 
scamps  throw  both  arms  above  his  head  and  seize 
a  low  branch  of  a  tree.  He  next  placed  both  feet 
against  a  large  rock  and  shoved  it  down  the  steep 
hillside.  Crashing  downward  came  the  rock,  un- 
til it  finally  rolled  out  upon  tlie  roadway,  narrowly 
missing  one  of  the  marriage  party.  Tlmt  seemed 
to  be  the  first  guu,  tho  other  monkeys  following 
it  up  witli  a  perfect  hail  of  rocks  and  stones  of  all 
sizes.  I  liavo  never  seen  a  party  of  merrymakers 
scatter  so  quickly  as  those  Indians  did  ;  they 
made  such  mad  haste  to  escape  that  ono  poor  fel- 
low had  his  leg  broke ti  in  the  rush. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  monkeys  in  India, 
and,  as  I  have  said,  some  of  tliem  are  often  a  very 
great  nuisance.  It  is  useless  to  kill  them,  as  their 
bodies  are  valueless,  and  their  destruction  canines 
the  natives  to  bear  ill  feeling.  Often  they  tako 
a  notion  to  wander  from  place  to  place,  and 
should  they  got  into  a  garden  work  sad  havoc. 
Tliey  root  up  everything  in  sight,  and  the  only 
way  to  get  rid  of  them  is  to  send  a  number  of 
men  armed  with  sticks  to  drive  them  off.  There 
is  a  tribe  of  apes  in  tho  hill  country  su  like  old 
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men  in  the  faee  that  when  you  catch  a  glimpse  of  and  I  well  remember  tlio  first  Uxwv.  I  saw  uiio  «.f 

them   through   the   branches   of  the   oak   trees,  these  fellows  he  was  looking  at  nic  from  over  the 

where  they  arc  picking  acorns,  you  can  scarcely  top  of  an  oak  tree,  so  that  I  could  only  just  see 

believe,  at  first,  that  they  are  other  than  human,  his  face  and  head.     I  ran   to  call   my  sister  to 

The  face  is  black,  set  in  a  fringe  of  white  hair  ;  come  and  look  at  the  strange  old  man  in  the  tree. 


TAXIDERMY    AS   AN   ART. 


liv  Frank  M.  Chai-man. 


To  STIFF  an  animal  is  a  trade  wliich  anyone 
with  an  average  amount  of  meclianical  skill  can 
master;  to  mount  an  animal  is  an  art  requiring 
inborn  talent.  Of  the  trade  of  taxideruiy  I  have 
no  desire  to  write.  Doubtless  it  serves  its  own 
ends  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned.  The 
dressing  of  rugs  or  stuflfing  of  polar  boars  or  ti- 
gers for  furriers'  show  windows  is  a  business 
which  brings  employment  to  many  worthy  work- 
men, but  it  is  not  one  which  would  repay  our 
attention.  On  the  other  hand,  I  hope  to  sliow 
that  the  art  of  taxidermy  is  well  worthy  our  seri- 
ous consideration. 

It  is  only  within  comparatively  recent  years 
that  taxidermy  could  rightly  claim  rank  as  an 
art.  Its  development  is  in  part  due  to  the  cu- 
mulative agency  of  transmitted  experience,  but 
more  especially  to  the  establishment  of  depart- 
ments of  taxidermy  in  our  large  museums. 
Here,  secure  of  a  salary  which  is  in  no  way  af- 
fected by  the  amount  of  work  performed,  the 
artist  taxidermist  can  give  full  scope  to  his  orig- 
inality. It  was  Thorean  who  said,  **Into  a  per- 
fect work  time  does  not  enter,''  and  to  insert 
the  word  *'  taxidermic  "  before  **  work  "  would  not 
lessen  the  truth  of  the  remark.  Patience  and  an 
unlimited  amount  of  time  are  absolutely  necessary 
adjuiicts  of  the  higher  class  of  taxidermy.  For 
this  reason,  even  when  other  things  are  equal,  the 
commercial  taxidermist  cannot  compete  with  the 
museum  worker.  If  the  former  should  devote 
one-half  the  time  to  his  subjects  that  the  latter 
conscientiously  gives  to  his  he  would  soon  be- 
come bankrupt.  His  customers,  the  public,  are 
not  educated  to  a  proper  appreciation  of  truly 
artistic  taxidermy,  and  they  are  therefore  given 
no  more  than  their  money's  worth.  In  other 
words,  they  pay  a  low  price  for  an  inferior  chiss 
of  work. 

From  the  nature  of  the  case  examples  of  the 
skill  of  the  fortunate  artists  whose  ambition  to 
attain  perfection  is  not  trammeled  by  pecuniary 
restrictions  are,  as  a  rule,  found  only  in  mu- 
860 ms,  where  they  are  generally  so  hidden  among 
hundreds  of  specimens  which  were  stuffed  years 


ago  that  their  presence  does  not  command  the 
attention  it  deserves.  It  thus  happens  that  the 
results  of  this  newer  taxidermy  arc  classed  with 
all  that  has  lieretofore  been  produced,  and  the  one 
word  **  taxidermist "  is  applied  to  the  whole  group 
of  animal  stuffers  and  mounters,  from  the  village 
barber  who  **sets  up"  a  })et  cat  or  canary  to  the 
expert  mounter  of  a  bison.  This  lack  of  recogni- 
tion tends  to  discourage  ambition  and  is  ob- 
viously unjust. 

Taxidermy  practiced  in  its  higher  forms  is  an 
art,  and  the  taxidermist  is  deserving  of  the  rank 
of  artist.  Art  is  an  indefinite  term,  but  it  seems 
most  natural  to  compare  the  work  of  the  artist 
taxidermist  with  that  of  the  sculptor. 

Whether  the  con^parison  is  a  just  one  is,  of 
course,  open  to  question.  An  artist  friend  ob- 
jects to  taxidermy  being  classed  as  a  fine  art 
chiefly  for  the  reason  that  its  products  are  too 
realistic  and  leave  nothing  to  the  imagination. 
It  is  needless  to  say  he  is  an  impressionist. 

Because  an  animal  wears  its  own  skin,  instead 
of  being  represented  in  bronze  or  marble,  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  appeal  to  our  imagina- 
tiou.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  our  admira- 
tion of  the  mounted  animal  that  we  should  thor- 
oughly appreciate  the  difficulties  which  must  be 
overcome  in  its  reproduction.  Seen  through  this 
medium,  the  work  of  the  artist  taxidermist  as- 
sumes a  new  dignity,  and  at  its  best  should  ap- 
])eal  to  the  imagination  as  strongly  as  a  group  by 
Bar3*e. 

I  have  in  mind  a  perfectly  mounted  and  posed 
leopard,  the  work  of  ^Ir.  J.  Rowley,  Jr.  It  is 
crouched  on  a  limb,  reudy  for  the  spring  on  its 
expected  prey.  Its  attitude  is  expressive  of  in- 
tense but  controlled  ferocity  ;  the  body  is  pressed 
close  to  the  limb,  the  claws  grip  the  bark  ;  the 
creature  might  be  likened  to  a  set  spring,  and 
from  its  lowered  ears  to  the  curling  tip  of  its  tail 
it  ap{>ears  thoroughly  alive. 

I  never  look  at  this  animal  without  forming  an 
accompanying  mentiil  picture  of  a  forest ;  of  a  doe 
grazing  her  way  unsuspiciously  toward  this  con- 
cealed danger.     As  she  passes  the  fatal  spot  I  see 
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tliu  fipring  BO  vividly  suggesteU  by  the  leopard's 
posiMoiK 

Certttiiily  this  is  imagination. 

Again,  1  recall  n  cerUiu  bison  cow,  the  work 
of  tlie  same  artist,  in  a  group  in  the  American 
i[iiseum  of  Natural  History,  which  is  as  ]>erfect)y 
mounted  as  the  Itjoiuvrd  I  have  just  nienHoviCHl. 
♦She  is  lying  down  on  a  Lit  of  prairie.  Her  ap- 
pearance is  BO  natural  that  she  seems  surrounded 
by  an  atnmsphere  of  peaceful  contenlmeut,  and 
uncoiiscionsly  one  pictures  a  broad  stretch  of  roll- 
ing phiiu  dotted  with  reclining  ntenibera  of  the 
herds  which,  sadly  enough,  will  be  preserved  to 
our  descendants  only  aa  motinted  specimens. 

liut  it  is  not  so  mncjj  my  object  to  discuss  tho 
place  of  taxidermy  among  the  arts  ns  to  describe 
it.s  rtquirementa  as  an  art.  The  taxidermist  may 
then  be  judged  on  his  merits,  and  I  am  euro  he 
would  not  ask  for  fairer  treatment. 

The  equipment  of  tljo  ideal  tiixidermist  is  of 
two  kinds,  natural  and  acquired.  The  former 
consists  of  inborn  talent  of  a  kind  directly  com* 
parable  with  that  which  makes  the  successful 
artist  or  sculptor.  If  the  won  hi -be  taxidermist  is 
without  this  gift  he  had  better  abandon  at  onco  a 
profession  in  whJclj  he  can  never  rise  above  medi- 
ocrity, lie  may  have  unnsnat  mechanical  ability, 
ami  thus  become  a  master  of  the  techujcal  part 
of  his  study  ;  lie  nmy  have  an  honest,  ardent  love 
for  his  work,  and  be  enthused  by  his  ambition, 
but  he  will  always  lack  tlie  power  the  absence  cr 
ju'esence  of  which  means  failure  or  success. 

I  have  known  immy  taxidermists  who  seemed 
admirably  tilted  to  succeed^  and  whose  work,  up 
to  the  final  touch,  compared  with  that  of  the 
best.  Bnt  just  tlicre  they  failed.  They  lacked 
the  talent  which  alone  enables  a  taxidermist  to 
give  life  to  his  subject.  The  products  of  their 
biboratories  wpre  simply  mounted  efligies. 

T}i6  taxidermist,  like  the  portrait  painter,  can- 
not always  succeed.  One  whose  taste  far  exceeds 
his  ability  has  told  me  that  after  monntiug  two 
thousand  birds  only  six  of  the  number  were  in 
his  opinion  above  criticism. 

There  are  ten  thousauil  birds  on  exhibition  in 
the  Bird  Hall  of  the  American  Museum  of  Nat- 
ural History,  but  certainly  Tiot  more  than  two 
liundred  of  them  arc  iiorfectly  mounted. 

It  is  evident^  then,  that  talent  Is  absolutely  es- 
sential to  tuxidermic  success;  and  I  may  add  that 
even  talent  will  accomplish  but  little  if  it  be  not 
seconded  by  a  keen  love  of  nature  and  sympathy 
with  animal  life. 

Now  tw  to  the  acquired  equipment.  In  other 
words,  given  the  taleni*  what  training  is  necessary 
to  properly  develop  it  ? 

The  groundwork   of   the  study  of  taxidermy 


should  consist  of  a  course  in  general  mechanics* 
The  taxidermist  is  frequently  confronted  by  me- 
chanical problems  which  he  must;  solve  for  him- 
self. The  construction  of  manikins,  pedestals, 
cases,  etc.,  comes  within  his  province.  With  this 
knowledge  as  a  beginning  he  gradually  acquires 
experience  in  measuring  animals  \n  the  flesli  and 
in  removing  their  skins.  The  latter  task  will  in 
time  fall  to  tho  lot  of  his  assistants,  but  no  thor- 
ough taxidermist;  will  consign  to  another  hand 
tho  task  of  taking  a  series  of  mctisnrements  which 
are  of  so  much  importance  in  correctly  modeling 
tho  manikin. 

At  this  jtoint  our  student  must  take  np  anat- 
omy. Not  only  must  ho  be  famiiiar  with  tho 
mcclianism  of  tho  skeleton,  but  he  must  also  be 
on  speaking  terms  with  the  muscles,  veins  and 
even  tracts  ur  ridges  of  hair  or  feathers  which 
govern  form. 

Osteology  is  an  auxiliary  to  science  rather  than 
an  art,  but  tho  taxidermist*  nevertheless,  must  be 
a  practical  osteologist,  familiar  with  the  details 
which  enter  into  the  mounting  of  skeletons. 

Tho  extremes  of  the  d  em  a  mis  made  upon  liia 
skill  are  well  illustrated  by  our  cuta  of  the  skele- 
tons of  Jumbo  and  the  Great  Auk,  The  former 
was  largely  a  mechanical  problem.  Before  Jumbo's 
skeleton  was  iirescnttd  to  tho  Ameiican  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  where  it  is  now  on  exhibi- 
tittn,  it  was  taken  about  the  country  as  a  part  of 
Banium,  Biiilcy  k  Hutchinson's  Show.  It  had, 
therefore,  to  be  constructtMl  in  such  a  way  that 
its  parts  were  easily  detachable  for  tran.^porta- 
tion,  a  circumstance  wiiich  rendered  more  than 
ordinarily  complicated  the  task  of  properly  ji>iii~ 
ing  tho  bones  of  so  large  an  animal. 

The  mounting  of  the  great  auk  skeleton,  on 
the  other  baud,  was  a  question  of  delicacy  of 
nnintpulation,  and  also  of  knowledge  of  compara- 
tive anatomy.  This  species,  which,  as  \&  well 
known,  became  extinct  about  fifty  years  ago,  was 
formerly  abundant  on  Funk  Island,  oft  the  coast 
of  Newfoundhind,  wliere  great  numbers  of  them 
were  kiUed  for  their  feathers.  In  1S87  Mr.  F.  A. 
Lucas,  the  osteologist  of  the  United  States  Na- 
tional Museum,  visited  this  island  and  secured 
quantities  of  earth  containing  many  bonca  of  the 
great  auks  which  once  lived  there. 

From  this  material,  representing  tho  remains  of 
many  birds,  he  was  enabled  to  form,  on  return- 
ing, no  less  than  nine  perfect  skeletons,  one  of 
which  is  here  figured.  The  patience  required  to 
properly  assort  these  bones,  and  the  skill  neces- 
sary to  nkouiit  them,  may  be  readily  imagined. 

Our  taxidermist  must  also  learn  to  take  casts 
from  the  newly  skinned  animals,  to  bo  used  later 
as  studies  from  which   to  mount  them*     Facial 
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cxpreesion  and  cliaractoristic  outlines  not  sua-  it  If  all  tlie  teclinical  dotuils  liavo  been  oom- 
ceptible  of  nTcasurctneiit  niiiy  be  presorred  in  plied  with,  if  tlic  model  bru  been  correctly  pro- 
tbis  way.  portioned  and  tlie  skin  properly  cured,  the  inc- 

The  color  of  the  eyes  and  tvll  t!ie  parts  wliicli  clianical  part  of  tlie  work  is  a  question  of  linen 
are  likely  to  fade  nuiat  be  carefully  noted  and  thread  aud  surgeon's  needlea.  But  now  tbe  art- 
reproduced  for  future  reference.  ist  asserts  himself,  and  bia  failure  or  Buccesa  de- 
It  16  generaUy  Biipposed  that  an  animal  is  cides  whether  the  subject  will  be  a  mounted 
nioonted  as  soon  as  it  is  ekiuued.  In  the  case  of  etilgy  ur  an  animal  whoso  lifelike  pose  and  ex- 
the  larger  mammals,  liowever,  tliis  is  rarely  done,  pressiou  appeals  alike  to  our  admiration  and  im- 
The  coustniction  of  the  manikin  frerpieutly  re-     agination. 

quires  a  week  or  more  ;  again,  it  frequently  hap-  Thos  far  our  sketch  of  a  taxiderniist*a  train- 
pens  that  several  specimens  are  received  at  the  iug  has  been  confined  to  laboratory  and  stndio 
game  time,  and  some  way  of  preserving  their  skins  work,  but  a  taxidermist  cannot  mount  an  animal, 
until  they  can  be  mounted  is  a  necessity.  any  more  than  an  artist  can  paint  a  landscape,  un- 

For  this  purpose  they  are  placed  in  a  *^pii-klo,"  less  ho  has  made  studies  from  nature.  Field  ex- 
the  formula  for  which  varies  among  dilTeicnt  perience  13  iutlispensablo  to  tlie  success  of  the  art- 
tax  liler  mists.  Its  preparation  is  a  matter  of  mucli  ist  taxidermist.  Until  be  has  seeu  the  living  ani- 
importance,  8onic  '*  pickles,"  or  '*  baths,"  aa  mal  hia  attetuptfi  at  mounting  it  can  never  rise 
they  are  also  calle<L  cause  llie  liair  to  change  above  copying  eome  plate  or  figure,  and  no  op- 
color;  and  Bkins  thua  treated  arc,  from  a  scientific  portnnity  is  given  him  for  the  disiplay  of  original- 
fltand point,  worse  than  valueless.  Otbcra  do  not  ity.  It  is  of  importance,  then,  that  a  taxider- 
pre&ervo  the  epidermis,  wbicli,  with  the  hair  on  mist  who  may  be  called] npon  to  mount  an  ani- 
it,  jieels  ol!  or  "slips."  null  from  any  part  of  the  world  sliould  have  access 

When  tbe  manikin  is  completed  the  skin  is  to  a  well-stocked  zoological  garden.  There  Jio 
renu-Jve^l  from  tbe  bath,  and  after  beiug  dressed  may  study,  sketch  and  pbotogruph  many  of  tbo 
is  fitted  on  the  model  which  bus  been  prepared  for    leading  types  of  aniaiaig. 

The  technical  education  of  most 
taxidermists  ends  here,  but  if  they 
would  completely  master  their 
profession  they  should  add  a 
knowledge  of  working  in  wax. 

Taxi  dermic  work  generally  suf- 
fers from  the  lack  of  proper  ac- 
cessories. It  would  be  difllcnlt 
to  imagine  a  more  unnatural  posi- 
tion for  an  animal  than  a  walnut 
stand  behind  a  plate-glass  door, 
but  there,  nevertheless,  the  taxi- 
dtirmist  is  obliged  to  exhibit  the 
results  of  bia  labors.  Hid  art  does 
not  as  yet  stand  for  itself,  but 
only  as  an  auxiliary  to  science, 
and  Iris  subject  stands  for  a 
species  and  not  as  a  work  of  art. 
With  the  skill  of  the  waxwork- 
er  at  his  command,  he  can  framo 
an  animal  with  its  natural  sur- 
roundings. Leaf,  blossom  ami 
fruit  can  be  exactly  reproduced, 
and  his  subject  can  then  be  sbowu 
to  the  fullest  advantage. 

This,  it  will  be  observed,  in- 
volves not  alone  a  close  study  of 
the  animal,  but  also  of  its  envi- 
ronment* 

This  is  an  outlino  merely  of  a 
taxidermist's   equipment ;    to  go 
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former   was   iMouiitecl    bj   the  lale  Mr.  Jciniess  even  of  the  boily  itself  iia  it  showed  through  the 

Rich:ird8ou^  who  at   the   thiio  of  lik  death  was  hairs.     This  accomplisliet],  a  death  mask  of  the 

Cliief  of  the  l>eptirtriient  of  Taxiderttiy  in   tlie  bust  was  taken*     This,  as  nnij  readily  be  iniag- 

Amcricitn  Miiseimi  of  Natural  History  ;  the  lut-  iiietl,  is  an  operation  ref^uiring  the  utmost  skill  in 

ter,  by  Mr,  Jolui  liowley,  Ji\,  the  present  occii-  order    to    securo    Batisfactory    results.     Pailure 

pant  of  the  same  position.  means  absolute  failure.     Tlie  ekin  was  then  re- 

Wlicn  these  animals  were  brought  to  the  nui-  moved  and  placed  in  the  bath,  while  casts  were 
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made  of  the  bared  Htnbs.  If  the  Bkeleton  is  to 
be  preserved  the  flesh  is  removed  and  the  bones 
are  given  to  the  osteologist  for  niaceration,  etc,  ; 
in  any  event,  the  lirab  bones  and  ektill  iire  pre- 
served for  use  in  the  conetrnction  of  the  iimni- 
kin.  The  posiiioti  the  animal  is  to  asBume  must 
now  be  decided  upon. 

The  taxidermist  is  hero  governed  by  every  rnle 
of  artistic  compofiition,  and  if  bis  enbj«if!t  is  one 
of  a  group  the  widest  ratige  is  given  to  the  dis- 
play of  his  ability.  Photographs,  sketches,  casts, 
and  if  possible  living  animals  of  tl>e  same  epecies, 
are  studied,  and  the  advice  of  liis  cmifrl'rm  songlitj 
before  the  all-important  decision  is  reached.  In 
tlie  case  of  Air.  C'rowley  excellent  pliotograplis 
wore  of  ranch  assistance. 


Tlie  drst  etops  in  making  the  manikin 
consiet  in  fitting  iron  bars  to  the  leg 
and  arm  hones.  But  the  hones  of  so 
rare  an  animal  as  ilr.  Crowh^y  were  too 
^^  valuable  to  be  lost  by  liiding  I  hem  in 
/^*  i^../^'  ^  ^'''^  skin,  and  a  special  set  of  wooden 
bones,  including  a  skuH,  were  carved 
fro!n  the  original  bones  as  models. 
After  the  iron  rods  were  adjusted  the 
partial  skeleton  was  jdaced  in  jinsition 
npon  tlie  limb  it  was  to  occupy  \Vvg,  1^ 
pai»e  504),  and  the  o})eration  ^f  form- 
in  ir  the  body  was  begun* 

Very  large  animals,  bison,  fnr  exam- 
ple, are  supplied  with  ribs  of  curved 
staves,  upon  which  the  body  ia  motleled 
in  excelsior.  The  manikin  is  largely 
composed  of  this  material,  which  is 
bounil  to  the  btdy  frame  little  by  little, 
but  the  tlner  anatomical  details  are 
made  of  tow  (Fig.  3),  Finally  the  ex- 
celsior and  tow  manikin  received  a  coat 
of  potter*8  clay,  which  gives  firmness  to 
the  lines  the  taxidermist  has  sought  to 
bring  into  relief.  This  clay-covered 
manikin  (Fig.  3)  thus  btM-ame  a  model 
of  the  skinned  monkey. 

In  the  meantime  the  skin  had  been 
taken  from  the  preserving  bath,  and 
was  being  prepared  by  the  assistanta. 
This  IB  an  operation  requiring  much 
time  and  patience.  Tlie  whole  skin 
must  be  carefully  pared  and  scraped 
uutd  it  becomes  as  thin  as  it  can  be 
made  without  destroying  the  roots  of 
^;t^'  the  hair.     This  renders  it  exceedingly 

pliable  and  less  liaUle  to  shrink  after  it 
has  been  ]daced  on  the  manikin.  i 

Fitting  the  skin  to  the  manikin  is 
much  like  fitting  a  dress,  with  the 
rather  noteworthy  diffeience  that  mis* 
takes  must  be  remedied  in  the  model  instead 
of  in  its  covering.  Seams  run  down  the  arms 
and  legs  and  each  finger.  These  are  all  to  be 
strongly  sewed  and  the  seams  to  be  coTieealed  by 
a  skillful  application  of  papier-mache.  But  the 
great  art  in  properly  mounting  a  monkey  focuses 
in  the  face.  The  absence  of  hair  and  the  pecul- 
iarly human  expression  of  the  countennnce  ren- 
der this  one  of  tlie  most  dirticult  tasks  in  taxi- 
dermy. Without  a  death  nnisk  as  a  model  from 
which  to  work  an  accurate  reproduction  would 
be  imj>o8sible.  The  lips  and  nose  are  modeled  in 
clay;  the  ears  are  fitted  over  sheet-lead  models 
made  from  casts  of  the  original  cartilage.  In 
the  case  of  both  Mr.  Crowley  and  Miss  Kitty,  the 
eyes,   upon  which  so  much  is  dependent,  were 
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made  especially   from    the    water-color  sketclies 
taken  ji«8t  nfter  deatli. 

The  eyes  are  set  in  claj,  and  the  ejelida  are 
modeled  over  tliis  useful 
material.  This  o [aeration 
domanda  greater  skill  and 
delicacy  of  nianipnlatiari 
than  any  other  one  thing 
in  taxidermy.  I  have 
known  a  taxidermist  give 
several  days  to  prod  nee 
hy  a  proi>er  setting  of  the 
eyes  tlie  exact  expression 
he  deiftired  hia  subject  to  / 
ass  II  me. 

The  monkeys  were  now 
mounted,  and  were  set 
aside  until  they  were  thoroughly  dried.  Defects 
due  to  shrinking  were  then  remedieil,  and  the 
animals  were  cnlored. 

It  is  a  com p:\rativoly  easy  thing  to  reproduce 
the  flesh  tints  from  studies  taken  from  the  re- 
cently dead  atiimal,  so  far  as  the  naked  face, 
pahns  and  soles  are  concerned  ;  but  to  color  the 
skin  of  the  bair-covered  body  is  another  and  far 
more  diificult  matter,  Immerpinn  in  the  preserv- 
ing fluid  has  bleached  tlie  skin  to  nearly  white, 
which  shows  plaiuly  hthI  most  nnnutiirally 
through  tlie  scanty,  long,  black  hairs.  This  white 
skin  must  he  painted  flesh  color,  and  this  u  no- 
eompli^lied  only  by  painting  botli  hair  and  body, 
and  then  carefully  washing  the  hair  —  a  most 
teilions  undertaking. 

It  remains  now  only  to  "set  hair"  in  the 
places  which  require  it.  Many  of  the  taxider- 
mist's snl>jects  are  zoological-garden  Bpeciraena 
wliieli   have  died  in  captivity.     Restless  an  ill  als 


when  confined  in  cages  soon  wear  the  hair  off  the 
more  prominent  parts  of  tlieir  bodies,  and  tlie  re- 
sulting deficiency  must  be  supplied  by  the  taxi- 
dermist. Nothing  in  taxidermy  is  more  tiresome 
than  this  task  of  Belting  hair.  After  minute 
holes  have  Ijeen  made  in  tlie  bare  places  hairs  are 
taken  from  an  imperfect  skin  of  the  same  species, 
if  possible  j  their  roots  are  dipped  in  glue,  ami 
one  by  one  they  are  put  in  position — an  opera- 
tion which  sometimes  takes  a  week  or  more. 

After  this  sketch  of  the  mounting  of  one  mon- 
key consider  for  a  moment  the  enormous  amount 
of  work  in  n  piece  as  extensive  as  Mr,  \\ .  T  IFor- 
naday^s  group  of  Orang-outangs  in  the  tree  tops 
of  a  flornean  forest,  on  exhibition  in  the  Amer- 
ican ,Museiim  of  Natural  History.  It  contains 
five  arn'mals.  and  the  composition  neccFsary  to 
bring  out  the  relationships  of  one  to  another  and 
at  tlie  same  time  preserve  the  artistic  unity  of  the 
wliole  renders  this  an  immensely  more  diilicult 
undertaking  than  the  mounting  of  one  animah 
From  the  laboratory  side  of  taxidermy  let  us 
turn  to  the  taxidermist's  study  of  the  living  an- 
imal and  its  haunts.  To 
illustrate  this  phase  of  the 
art  I  will  take  tlie  liison 
group  in  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory, It  was  designed  by 
the  late  Mr.  Jenness  IJich- 
ardaon,  and  mounted  by 
him  witli  the  assistance  of 
Mr.  J,  Kowiey,  Jr.  When 
the  authorities  of  the  nui* 
seum  decided  to  form  this 
group  the  wild  bison  had 
practically  passed  into  his- 
tory. It  was  necessary,  tlierefore,  to  study  ani- 
mals living  in  captivity,  and  for  this  purpose  the 
two  taxidermists  above  mentioned  proceeded  to 
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Ganlen  City,  Kiui?as,  where  a  krge  herd  of  bison 
was  coji tilled  in  n  spacious  inclosure  on  their  na- 
tive prairies.  I^Iuny  iusttiutaiieous  photogniplis 
were  made  of  inJividnals  of  this  herd,  Bliowing 
cows,  bulls  and  calvoa  oithor  nnming:,  walking, 
standing  or  lying  down.  Lantern  ehdes  were 
made  from  tlie  negatives  thug  obtained,  and  with 
tlie  aid  of  a  atereoivticoa  were  afterward  thrown, 


little  change  since  the  bieoii  had  left  it.  Indis- 
tinct trails  told  a  Bilent  tale  of  the  conntlcsB 
herds  of  tlie  past.  Examples  of  the  vegetation  of 
tlie  region,  sprawling  cactns,  prickly  grea£ebngli 
and  pniigent  biigebnish,  with  the  brown  prairio 
turf,  were  now  secured.  The  more  ]>erishablo 
forms  were  placed  in  certain  preeeniiig  solntions, 
or  plaster  imiaesfiions  were  made  from  them  on 
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ninch  enlarged,  upon  sheets  of  paper,  where  the 
projected  image  was  sketclied  in  charcoal.  In 
this  way  an  invahtablo  scries  of  etudies  for  posi- 
licn3  were  obtained. 

The  taxidermista  then  continued  tlieir  journey 
westward  to  the  Neutral  Strip,  between  Kansas 
and  Ttxas.  Hero  they  could  study  a  typical  bison 
country,  one  whicii  had  undergone  comparatively 


the  spot.  The  whole  collection  was  then  forwarded 
to  tlio  niusentiK  and  later  was  modeled  into  a 
prairie  in  miniature. 

Thus  far  T  have  spoken  OTily  of  niauunals.  As 
far  as  the  technical  part  is  concerned  birds  arc 
far  lees  difficult  to  monnt,  but  from  the  artistic 
standpoint  it  is  doubtful  if  euccesB  is  more  easily 
achieved   with  the  hitter  than  with  the  fotKve^:, 
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Indeed*  it  depends  largely  upon  tlje  pers<>nal  in- 
dinahon  of  tiie  taxidi^rinist.  If  ho  is  ninre 
eirougly  attracted  by  living  iimnuimla  than  by 
living  birds  lirs  work  ia  genenilly  influenced  ly 
Ilia  tastes. 

1  lisive  not  space  to  go  into  the  details  of  bird 
nionnting.  but  1  will  describe,  as  one  of  it^  most 
difhcnlt  phases,  tlie   nuauiting  of  the  gronp  of 


I^iibmdor  T)nck8  in  theAmer- 
lean  Mnseum  of  Natural  His* 
tory,  from  which  ilie  ueoom* 
panving  sketch  was  tnado. 

Fifty  years  iign  this  dnck 
\M\s  not  nncommon  in  onr 
nnirketa  in  wititoi't  and  conld 
be  btmgbt  for  abont  fifty  cents 
apieoe.  I'o-duy  they  are  snp- 
post'd  to  he  extinot,  and  a 
single  specimen  will  sell  read- 
ily for  five  hundred  dollars. 
Thore  are  abont  forty-two 
known  sjieciniens  in  the  mu- 
sennis  of  the  world,  and  of 
thi^  small  fi umber  the  Amerl- 
can  Mil  gen  ni  is  the  fortunate 
possessor  of  eeven. 

The  peculiar  interest  at- 
tached to  this  species  caused 
the  museum  authorities  to 
have  five  of  the  specimens 
uiounted  in  a  group  with  suita- 
ble surrourulifigs.  The  specimens  were  simply 
"study  skins»"  filU'd  with  cotton  but  without 
wires.  In  onler  to  mount  tJieni,  it  was  necessary 
to  ujiike  tlie  skin  liionnighly  pliable,  and  to  ac- 
oomplieh  this  the  taiidermists,  much  to  the  hor- 
ror of  the  curators,  put  the  birds  in  pails  of 
water  and  left  them  tliere  to  mmk.  Jt  proved 
that  the  skins   hmi  not  been  juoperh*  cleaned  ia 
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the  first  place,  and  as  a  result  of  this  treatment 
they  were  taken  from  the  water  in  pieces.  Tliese 
)»iece8  liad,  therefore,  to  be  mounted  on  mani- 
kins ;  in  other  words,  the  taxidermist,  Mr.  11.  S. 
Deuslow,  Imd  almost  to  make  a  duck. 

The  group  bears  witness  to  his  skill.  Of  all 
the  many  beautiful  bird  groups  in  the  American 
Museum  it  is  undoubtedly  the  best.  Their  sur- 
roundings represent  an  icebound  beach  ;  spark- 
ling, frozen  crystals  glisten  on  the  drifted  seaweed 


and  stranded  shells,  and  a  short  distance  from  the 
shore  the  fissured  ice  gives  way  to  cold  blue  wa- 
ter. The  ducks  are- resting,  walking  along  the 
shore,  hunting  for  small  Crustacea  in  the  sea- 
weed, while  a  female  who  hns  evidently  been 
bathing  is  now  preening  lier  plumage,  from  which 
with  proverbial  ease  small  drops  of  water  run 
back  to  the  sea.  Tlie  birds  are  so  well  mounted 
that  at  first  sight  one  almost  believes  they  are 
alive,  and  their  setting  aids  the  illusion. 
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**I  AM  lying,"  are  the  words  with  which  Mr. 
James  L.  Ford  begins  tiie  first  cliapter  of  his 
unique  and  perfectly  delightful  ;f?t  (Vesprity  bear- 
ing the  general  title  of  '*The  Literary  Shop." 
But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  book  contains  more 
truth  about  modern  magazines  and  magazine  ed- 
itors than  anything  else  that  has  ever  been  pub- 
lished, not  excepting  the  magazines  themselves. 
Satire,  in  order  to  hit,  must  have  nn  object,  a 
target  of  many-sided  vulnerability,  for  its  winged 
shafts.  Mr.  Ford  struck  a  rich  one  when  he  drew 
a  bead  on  the  literary  shop  and  its  keepers.  It 
might,  indeed,  be  said  that 

**  He  was  the  first  that  ever  bnrst 
Into  that  silent  sea." 

Not  but  that  the  temptation  presented  itself  to 
many;  but  what  mere  vassal  of  the  pen  could 
dare  to  attack  those  feudal  barons  of  literature  in 
their  fortified  strongholds  ?  The  valiant  Ford, 
however,  is  a  free  lance  from  the  far  country  of 
Bohemia,  and  when  he  tilts  up  recklessly  against 
the  austere  and  frowning  windmills  of  Franklin 
or  Union  Square  it  is  in  a  spirit  of  gayety  rather 
than  of  vindictiveness.  May  he  escape  with  bet- 
ter fortune  than  his  knightly  predecessor  of  La 
Mancha ! 

The  successive  chapters  of  '''JMie  Literary 
Shop'*  cover  the  serio-comic  history  of  American 
letters  from  the  Ledger  period,  through  the  early 
and  middle  Holland  ages,  down  to  the  present 
Johnsonian  epoch.  These  are  followed  by  some 
''  Other  Tales,"  the  morals  and  immorals  of  which 
are  pointed  in  advance  by  the  expositions  in  the 
first  part  of  the  book.  One  of  the  most  thrilling 
of  these  tales,  which  may  appositely  be  quoted  in 
view  of  the  present  deplorable  turbulency  of  La- 
bor, is 

THE   poets'  strike. 

The  employes  of  the  great  Franklin  Sqaare 
Prose  and  Verse  Foundry  have  been  ordered  out 


on  etrike.  Pearl  Street  is  filled  with  an  excited 
mob,  whom  a  master  poet  is  haranguing  in  the 
following  words  : 

**  Prosers,  rhymesters  and  dialectists,  the  time 
has  come  for  us  to  make  a  stand  against  the  op- 
pression of  those  who  call  themselves  our  mas- 
tors.  The  time  \\x\^  come  for  the  men  who  toil 
day  after  day  in  yonder  tall  factory  to  denounce 
tiie  infamous  system  by  which  they  are  defrauded 
of  the  greater  part  of  their  wretched  pittance. 
You  know,  of  course,  that  I  am  speaking  of  the 
ruinous  competition  of  scab  or  non-union  labor. 
See  that  cart !  Do  you  know  what  that  cart  con- 
tains ?  See  those  men  remove  the  iron  scuttle  on 
the  sidewalk,  and  listen  to  the  roar  and  rumble 
as  the  cart  discharges  its  contents  into  the  cellar 
beneath  the  pavement !  Is  that  coal  they  are  put- 
ting in  with  whicli  to  feed  the  tireless  engine  that 
furnishes  motive  power  to  the  factory  ?  No,  my 
friends,  that  is  a  load  of  jokes  for  the  back  page 
of  the  Bazar,  collected  from  the  sweating  shops 
about  Washington  Sqaare  and  Ninth  Street.  Do 
those  jokes  bear  the  union  label  ?  They  do  not. 
Many  of  tlioni,  no  doubt,  are  made  by  Italians 
and  Chinoso,  to  the  shame  and  degradation  of 
our  calling." 

The  master  poet's  words  are  received  with  a 
howl  of  rage  tliat  reaches  the  ears  of  the  men  who 
are  closeted  in  the  business  office,  and  brings  a 
pallor  to  their  stern,  set  faces. 

The  head  of  the  firm  resolves  upon  resistance 
to  the  last,  and  proposes  to  rally  the  non-union 
or  ''scab''  poets  to  his  aid  by  hanging  out  such 
signs  as  : 
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"  But  before  Mr.  Harper  could  carry  out  his 
resolution  a  young  man,  clad  in  the  ordinary 
working  garb  of  a  poet,  hurriedly  entered  the 
office,  and  placing  himself  before  the  chief,  ex- 
claimed :  'Stop,  sir,  before  it  is  too  late  !' 

*"And  who  are  you,  sir?'  demanded  the 
amazed  publisher. 

**  *  I  am  Henry  Rondeau,'  replied  the  young 
man,  'and  altliough  I  am  only  an  humble,  labor- 
ing poet,  I  feel  tliat  I  can  bo  of  assistance  to  you 
to-day.  I  liave  a  grateful  heart,  and  cannot  for- 
get your  kindness  to  me  when  I  was  unfort- 
unate.' 

**' Kindness?  I  confess  I  do  not  remember 
any '  began  Mr.  Harper. 

'*But  the  poet  interrupted  him  with:  'Last 
summer,  sir,  when  I  got  iny  fingers  frostbitten 
by  being  permitted  to  shake  hands  with  Mr. 
Harry  Harper,  yon  not  only  allowed  me  half-pay, 
but  gave  my  poor  idiot  sister  a  job  in  the  factory 
aa  a  reader  of  manuscript,  thus  enabling  us  to 
keep  the  wolf  from  the  door  until  I  was  able  to 
use  a  scanning  rule  again.' 

*"And  a  most  invaluable  assistant  she  is,  too,' 
cried  Mr.  Alden,  warmly;  'she  selects  all  the 
short  stories  for  the  magazine,  and  I  doubt  if  you 
could  find,  even  in  the  office  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  anyone  witli  such  keen  perceptions  of 
what  the  public  do  not  want  as  Susan  Kondean, 
the  idiot  reader  of  Franklin  Square.' 

"At  this  moment  a  hoarse  yell  arose  from  the 
crowd  of  strikers  beneath  the  window,  and  was 
borne  to  the  ears  of  those  who  Avere  gathered  in 
the  business  office. 

''  *  What  docs  that  noise  mean  ?'  demanded  the 
senior  partner,  an  angry  flush  suffusing  his  cheek. 
'Do  they  think  they  can  frighten  nie  with  yells 
and  threats  of  violence  ?  I  will  hang  out  these 
signs  and  bid  them  do  their  worst  I' 

"'Stop!  I  implore  yon,  stop!'  cried  Henry 
Rondeau,  as  he  threw  himself  before  his  chief. 
'The  sight  of  those  signs  would  madden  them, 
and  the  counsel  of  the  cooler  heads,  which  has 
thus  far  controlled  them,  would  be  swept  away 
in  a  Mioment.     And  then — the  deluge  I' 

"'But  we  do  not  fear  even  death  !' cried  the 
con  raucous  publisher. 

"  '  Mr.  Harper,'  continued  the  young  workman, 
earnestly,  *  at  this  very  moment  the  master  poet 
is  urorinoj  them  to  desperate  measures.  He  has 
already  in  his  possession  the  address  and  dinner 
hour  of  every  gentleman  in  this  room,  and ' 

"  'Well,  even  if  dynamite  is  to  be  used ' 

"'And,'  pursued  Henry  Rondeau,  'he  has 
threatened  to  place  the  list  in  the  hands  of  Ste- 
phen Masse  tt !' 

'"Merciful  Heavens!'  exclaimed  the  veteran 


publisher,  as  he  sank,  pale  and  trembling,  in  his 
easy  chair,  while  his  associates  wrnng  their  hands 
in  bitter  despair.  '  Can  nothing  be  done  to  pre- 
vent it  ?' 

"'Yes,' cried  the  young  workingman.  'Ac- 
cept the  offer  of  the  Poets'  Union  to  make  a  new 
sliding  scale.  Make  a  few  slight  concessions  to 
the  men,  and  they  will  meet  you  halfway.  Put 
emery  wheels  in  the  dialect  shop  instead  of  the 
old-fashioned  crosscut  files  and  sandpaper  that 
now  take  up  so  much  of  the  men's  time.  Let 
one  rhyme  to  the  quatrain  be  sufficient  at  the 
metricjil  benches,  and — it  is  a  little  thing,  but  it 
counts — buy  some  tickets  for  the  poets' picnic  and 
summer-night's  festival  at  Snoozer's  Grove,  which 
takes  place  next  Monday  afternoon  and  evening.' 

"  Henry  Rondeau's  advice  was  taken,  and  to- 
day the  great  trip  hammer  is  at  work  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  foundry,  and  the  poets  and  prose 
writers  are  busy  at  their  benches  on  the  upper 
floors.  The  master  poet  is  at  work  among  the 
rest,  and  sometimes  he  chuckles  as  he  thinks  of 
the  concessions  that  were  wrung  from  the  foundry 
owners  by  the  great  August  strike." 

Another  seasonable  bit  is  the  following  idyllic 

EASTER   STOUy. 

"Alas,  Mary!"  exclaimed  AV^illiam  Sonnet,  as 
he  entered  his  neat  but  humble  tenement  apart- 
ment a  few  days  before  the  close  of  Lent,  "  I  fear 
that  our  Pfingst  holiday  this  year  will  be  any- 
thing but  a  merry  one.  My  employers  have  noti- 
fied me  that  if  they  receive  any  more  complaints 
of  the  goods  from  my  department  they  will  give 
me  the  sack." 

William  Sonnet  was  certainly  playing  in  hard 
luck,  although  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  the 
whole  of  Jersey  City  a  more  industrious,  sober 
young  poet,  or  a  more  devoted  husband  and 
father.  For  nine  years  he  had  been  employed  in 
the  Empire  Prose  and  Verse  Foundry,  the  largest 
literary  establishment  on  the  banks  of  the  Hack- 
ensack,  where  by  sheer  force  of  sobriety  and  indus- 
try he  had  risen  from  the  humble  position  of 
cash  boy  at  the  hexameter  counter  to  that  of 
foreman  of  the  dialect  floor,  where  forty-five 
hands  were  kept  constantly  employed  on  prose 
and  verse.  During  these  years  his  relations  with 
his  employers,  Messrs.  Rime  &  Recson,  had  been 
of  the  pleasantest  nature,  until  about  six  months 
previous  to  the  opening  of  this  story,  when  they 
began — unjustly,  as  it  seemed  to  him — to  find 
fault  with  the  goods  turned  out  by  his  depart- 
ment. There  were  complaints  received  at  the 
office  every  day,  they  said,  of  both  the  dialect 
stories  and  verses  that  bore  the  Empire  brand. 

The  Century  Magazine  had  returned  a  large 
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iiiToice  of  lianfl-aowed  iiogro-ditilect  irerses  of  the  ment,  aud  lie  stopped  to  examiue  the  burr  of  a 
"  Befoli  do  Willi  "  viviioty,  und  i\  syndicsite  which  Scotch  magazine  story  to  make  sure  tliat  it  had 
supplied  tliG  Wtistern  market  had  canceled  all  its  not  heeii  rubbed  off  by  carelcssiiesa.  What  was 
spring  ordera  on  the  groinul  tliftt  the  dialect  goods  hia  stirprise  to  find  that  the  dialect,  which  ho 
iiad  for  Bomo  reason  or  other  falleu  far  below  tiio  himself  had  gone  over  with  a  crosscut  file  that 
standard  maintained  In  tho  other  departments  very  morning,  wag  now  worn  crmipletoly  smooth 
of  the  Km fiiro  Foundry.  William  was  nttcrly  nn-  by  contact  uiiti  an  emery  wheel  I  He  replaced 
able  to  account  for  this  change  in  tho  qmdity  of  tlje  story  carefully  in  tho  tine  pawdtist  in  wliich 
the  manuscript  prepared  on  his  floor,  and  as  he  it  was  packeJ,  aud  then  examined  the  other 
sat  with  his  bowed  liead  resting  on  his  toil-hard-  goods.  They  had  not  yet  been  touched,  but  it 
cned  hand,  and  the  SAveat  and  grime  of  honest  was  evident  to  him  that  the  miscreants  fully  in- 
labor  on  hia  brow,  ho  looked  indeed  tho  \e^Ty  pict-  tended  to  linish  the  destrnctive  work  which  they 


nrc  of  dejection. 

*^  William,"  said  hia 
wife,  as  she  placed  a 
caressing  hand  on  his 
f  o  re  1 1  cad ,   '  *  vo u    have 


Hi 


^, 


'^ 


■t^ 


enemies  in  tlie  foundry 
whom  yon  do  not  sus- 
pect. You  nnist  know 
that  when  yon  wooed 
and  won  me  a  year  ago 
I  had  been  courted  by  / 
no  less  than  four  difTer*  j 
ent  poets  who  at  that 
lime  were  employed  at  | 
the  Eaglo  Verse  Works  , 
in  Newark,  but  have 
£ince  found  positions 
with  Messrs.  Ttime  &  \ 
Reeson.  I  w  i  1 1  not 
deny,  William,  that  1 
toyed  wiih  the  affections 
of  those  poets,  but  it 
was  because  I  deemed 
them  as  frivolous  as  my- 
self, and  when  they 
went  from  my  presence 
with  angry  threats  on 
I  heir  lips  I  laughed  in 
merjT  gleo.  But  when 
I  saw  thein  standing  on 
street  corners,  with  their 

lieads  together  in  earnest  conversation,  I  grew 
sick  at  heart,  for  I  knew  it  boded  iia  no  good. 
Be  warned,  William,  by  my  w^ords/' 

The  next  day,  when  tlio  whistle  blew  at  noon, 
William  Sonnet  ate  his  dinner  from  his  tin  pail  snllen  faces  of  his  companions;  "you  all  know 
as  nsnal ;  but  then,  instead  of  going  out  into  the  why  we  are  here.  This  night  wo  will  complete 
street  to  play  baseball  with  the  poets  from  tiio  William  bonnet's  luin,  and  Easter  ^londay  will 
adjacent  factories,  as  the  Empire  Foundry  em*  fnul  him  hunting  for  work  in  Paterson  and  Xcw- 
plnyes    generally   did,    ho    took    a   quiet    stroll    ark,  and  hunting  in  vain.     Why  is  ho  foreman  of 


^■'' 


^-^.^ 
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had  only  had  time  to  begin.     Itetuining  to  his 

own  bench,  ho  passed 
two  or  three  poets  who 
were  talking  earnestly 
together,  and  by  strain- 
ing his  ears  ho  heard 
one  of  them  whisper  : 
*MVe'll  finish  the  job 
to-night.  Meet  me  at 
tetu" 

Tlmt  was  enough  for 
William  Sonnet.  lie 
d e term  ined ,  w^  i  t  h  o  n  t 
delay,  what  course  to 
pursue. 

At  half-pa&t  nine  that 
evening  three  mysteri- 
Otis  figures  draped  in 
black  cloaks  entered  tho 
Empire  Pj*uso  and  Verse 
FcMindry  by  a  side  door, 
William  Sonnet  was  one 
of  the  three,  and  the 
others  were  his  employ- 
ers, Messrs.  Rime  & 
lieeson,  lie  Jed  them 
to  a  place  of  conceal- 
ment which  conunatided 
a  fnll  view  of  tho  jiack- 
ing  rootn. 

Before  long   Btealthy 

footsteps  were  heard,  and   the  four  conspirators 

entered. 

"'  Listen,*'  ^aid  the  eldest  of  tlio  quartet,  as  he 

threw  the  light  from   his   dark   lantern    on   the 


through  tlio  whole  establisliment,  under  the  pre- 
lenso  of  looking  for  an  envoy  that  had  been 
knocked  off  the  end  of  a  ballade. 

In  the  packing  department  was  a  largo  con- 
signment of  goods  from  his  floor  ready  for  ship- 


the  dialect  department,  while  we  toil  at  the  bench 
for  a  mere  crust  H  Mary  Birdseye  is  now  hia 
bride  ;  but  when  we  wooed  her  we  were  rejected 
like  our  own  poems.*' 

*'And  that,  too,  although  we  inclosed  no  post- 
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age/^  retorted  the  secoiul  poet,  with  bitterness  in 
Ills  tone. 

*'Nowto  work,"  continued  tlie  first  speaker, 
218  he  stooped  to  examine  some  goods  on  the  floor. 
*^  What  have  we  here  ?  A  serial  for  tlie  Atlantic 
Jfonthh/.  Well,  we'll  soon  fix  that ;"  and  in  an- 
other moment  lie  had  injected  a  quantity  of  gin- 
ger into  the  story,  ruining  it  completely. 

Then  the  work  of  destruction  went  on,  while 
Messrs.  Rime  &  Reeson  watched  the  vandals 
with  horror  depicted  on  their  faces.  A  jkiu  of 
sweepings  from  the  humorous  dcpartuiont,  de- 
signed for  Harper's  •*  Editor's  Drawer '^  and  the 
Bazar,  was  thrown  away,  and  real  funny  jokes 
substituted  for  theui.  A  page  aiiiclo  for  the 
Sunday  supplement  of  a  ]\ew  York  djiily  entitled 
•'Millionaires  who  Have  (Jold  Filling  in  their 
Teeth,"  embellished  with  cuts  of  twenty  different 
jaws,  was  thrown  out,  and  an  article  on  Jerusa- 
lem the  Golden,"  ordered  by  tlie  Whitrd  Sepul- 
chre, substituted. 

Messrs.   Rime  &    Reeson   could   c  )ntrol   them- 


selves no  longer.  Stacked  against  the  wall  like  a 
woodpile  were  the  twelve  installments  of  a  Century 
serial  by  Amelia  E.  liarr,  which  had  been  sawed 
into  the  j)roper  lengths  that  afternoon.  Seizing 
one  of  these  apiece,  the  three  men  made  a  sudden 
onslaught  on  the  miscreants  and  beat  them  into 
insensibility.  Then  they  bound  them  securely 
and  delivered  them  over  to  the  tormentors. 

As  for  honest  William  Sonnet,  he  was  made 
foreman  of  the  whole  foundry ;  and  his  wnfe,  who 
was  a  fashion  writer,  and  therefore  never  lit  to 
be  seen,  received  a  present  of  two  beautiful  new 
tailor-made  dresses,  which  fitted  her  so  well  that 
no  one  recognized  her,  and  she  opened  a  new  line 
of  credit  at  all  the  stores  in  the  neighborhood. 

It  was  a  lnipj>y  family  that  sat  down  to  the 
Easter  dinner  in  William  Sonnet's  modest  home; 
and  to  make  their  ji)y  complete,  before  their  re- 
past was  ended  an  envelope  arrived  from  Will- 
iam's grateful  employers  containing  an  appoint^ 
ment  for  his  bedridden  mother-in-law  as  reader 
for  a  large  publishing  house. 
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•  One  of  the  new  intlustrie^  in  Britiph  Borneo,  which  is 
likely  to  prove  highly  advautiigt'Mna  to  tlmt  col(»ny,  is  the 
cultivation  and  prepamtiou  of  Manilla  hemp.  The  phints 
much  reseiiihle  bananas,  to  which  they  a:e  closely  allied, 
but  the  Rteius  are  not  so  thick,  and  the  crowns  of  haves 
Ktmd  up  more  stiffly.  They  take  some  months  to  come  to 
maturity,  but  the  root  stocks,  or  "  stools,"  after  they  have 
become  fully  establishe«l,  will  ^o  on  prodociug  new  st?  ms 
and  leaves,  replacing  those  cut  down,  for  a  nniuber  of  ye.irs. 
The  plants  are  cut  down  as  sood  us  they  reach  maturity , 
and  are  at  owco,  converted  into  marketable  hemp.  The 
mode  of  proci  dure  is  very  simple  and  inexpensive.  Tlie 
ent  stems,  nine  or  ten  feet  long,  ai  e  torn  into  slices,  which 
are  then  drawn  beneath  a  blunt  knife,  rtstiu;^  on  a  slab  of 
soft  wood.  This  oper.it ion  jinsse;  out  idl  of  the  puli\v 
matter,  and  leaves  in  the  hand  of  th<;  (>])e!a'or  a  lon<^  fuH- 
cicle  of  clean  hempen  fibres,  whi'h  i  oe;ls  only  io  be  hung 
in  the  snn  long  enough  to  dry  and  bleach.  It  is  then 
white,  dry  and  clean  as  silk,  which  it  reseml  les  in  its 
blight,  glossy  appeanince.  though  the  fil-res  are,  of  courhc. 
much  coarser.  A  siugh'«  day  su'^ces  for  this  process,  so 
that  what  was  growing  in  the  morniug  l,e?omes  markeial>!(^ 
at  night.  Three  grades  are  kuovn,  worth  .*?8.  '^1  and  ^() 
per  pienl  (about  135  pounds)  ;  ai:d  as  few  other  place*  a:e 
known  where  the  plant  flourishes  outside  of  the  Philippine 
idcIb,  Borneo  is  likely  to  n.{i!.c  of  this  lu  nip  i;  v*  ry  i  rof- 
I  OPOp> 

Holfio  const  of  the  United  States  is  not  well  srp- 

wiM  small  fruits,  and  has  contributed  very  little 

k  of  onltivated  be.ries*  though  some  notablo  :.d. 

'•  noently  been  obtained.     The  salmon  berry  has 

mifomian  irariety,  which  is  highly  (steenied. 

lOw  well  'elsewhere.     TLrouThout  the  Co.ist 


Itauge  and  large  portions  of  the  Sierra  a  yellowish-red 
tiiimhlel»erry  flourishes,  but  usually  bears  crops  so  scanty 
as  to  afford  little  reward  to  the  searcher  for  it.  These  are 
raspberries.  In  blackberries  the  Pacific  coast  has  one  very 
variable  and  important  species,  Uubus  ursinns,  bearing  an 
oblong,  sweetly  flavored  fruit.  This  berry,  we  are  told  by 
a  recent  article  by  Mr.  Howard  Shinn,  in  Garden  and 
ForcMt,  still  grows  in  immense  patches  along  river  bottoms 
and  ravines  up  to  a  considerable  height  among  the  foot- 
hills. In  some  places  it  bears  so  heavily  that  people  aa." 
S'.nible  from  miles  around,  when  the  frnit  is  ripe,  to  camp 
in  the  fields  and  gather  the  berries.  Several  garden  varie- 
ties of  berries  in  California,  including  a  white  one,  have 
orig!r.a!ed  fnui  this  directly  or  by  cro.Hsing.  The  most  re- 
markable of  th(  Kc  is  the  auginhaugh,  which  was  reclaimed 
from  the  s;m  1  hills  on  the  ].eninsnla  of  Alameda  by  one  of 
the  oarli^ht  jioiieers.  and  proved  an  excellent  garden 
bush  :  but  it  never  was  taken  up  by  nurserymen,  and  ia  now 
found  only  in  old  gardens.  It  is,  however,  tfie  parent, 
crossed  wiih  a  ras])berry,  of  the  loganberry,  which  is  the 
favorite  and  most  profitable  fruit  of  this  kind  now  in  Cali- 
fornia gardens,  especially  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State, 
and  promis  s  to  become  more  :ind  more  important  among 
tho  resources  of  all  the  fruit-growing  districts. 

Fcno<u,  Teachkr  Th.  Tikimsen,  of  Aarhnns,  Denmark, 
noticed,  one  day  while  ho  rested  on  the  road  leading  into 
a  forest,  that  a  number  of  the  common  white  bntterflies 
were  trying  to  get  into  a  window  of  a  small  honse  lying 
near  hy.  I'pou  closer  examination  he  fonnd  the  window 
full  of  flowering  plants,  one  primula  in  full  blossom  tonohr 
ing  a  window  ]iane.  The  bntterflies  kept  on  flying  against 
the  ])nnc  in  order  to  reach  the  flowers.  He  obeerredtbat 
each  butterfly  tried  all  the  flowers  before  they  gaye  up  the 
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attiimpt.  It  wfts  evident  to  him  that  though  the  Hctise  of 
bight  was  strong  enough  to  Ipftil  the  insectrt  to  the  flowera  it 
wa»  not  strung  t-unuyh  to  cliseovc-r  the  i[U[jeiit:trable  glivas; 
nod  what  wua  more  curious,  tJie  h^iisb  of  smt-ll  ilid  not  lend 
them  tti  Hy  through  u  broken  pane  next  to  thtvt  they  vftiiUy 
tried  to  pvuetrat*?. 

A  TBAVZi^Ks  lunotig  the  hemlwaters  of  tho  Ainazoa  telts 
IhiB  story  of  unt  mttdligence  in  a  lito  Itvtter  to  the  Evenhiff 
l*oHt:  **  Thu  sight  that  met  me  whiii  I  awoke  inad*^  nie 
reason i\hl 3'  fancy  that  1  hud  het'n  snuHtruck.  Across  the 
fio<jr  from  a  poitit  near  my  pillows  nui  h  sniftly  moviDg 
Utif  of  ki'ru'.de  of  corn-  I  sprung  np  t*)  invest igiitt»,  nnd 
found  tUiit  my  hosteas  LphI  ioudvc^rteDtly  Ifsft  opfti  r*  lui^  i»f 
grain;  and  while  I  had  hten  usleep  an  urmy  of  hugo  Miu'k 
antB  had  inviiiled  tlje  jtluet*  tind  were  currying  «>fr  thu  corn 
grain  hy  grjdu.  One  Hue  passed  out  Iwttn  while  nnoLljt^r 
piirtdlel  to  it  returned  empty.  SonielinieH  one  of  the  toilers 
who  had  atteiiipteil  to  carry  a  loiid  beyoud  his  Btreugth 
fiUUJinoned  a  conipunjon  to  his  asmstrtnec,  and  tho  tuo 
worked  together.  The  most  intirTeUnis  Bhow  of  iutelligence 
lay  in  thi^:  the  bug  Wiis  upon  tho  fmtnyf  :diouL  two  feet 
from  the  floor;  herd  a  dtttaehnjent  of  the  ttiits  carried  the 
eom  from  the  bag  to  the  edge  of  the  bench,  aud  fnun 
there  allowed  the  graiuii  to  f  dl  to  the  floor  below,  where 
Ihey  were  received  by  the  rettirniug  line,  who  wero  thug 
Biived  the  labor  of  the  climb  and  the  diffirnliy  of  the  de. 
scent,  I  called  my  ho.stcfis,  who  told  ine  that  in  this  way 
they  often  carry  off  a  bug  of  grain  in  a  nigbt.  These  ants 
live  in  the  woods  in  hilbjeks  cons'roeUHl  by  tbtmselvesi  of 
leftves  and  twigs  and  earth,  and  by  their  constant  eoming 
and  going  they  make  distinct  treiils  among  tlie  trees  I  was 
mfoTUied  thiit  thtse  hills  are  BUpplied  with  wuter  by  un- 
derground channelH  which  the  ants  bore.  The  iusecta  ftre 
a  great  anuoyauce  t^.t  the  farnicra,  nud  are  e«p<'cially  de- 
Ktnicti\e  to  fruit  trees.  It  i»  impossible  to  keep  them  out 
of  the  giirdens,  as  they  burrow  nnder  the  deepest  ditches," 

'*CuMKa  Sicx  Pkarls'Ms  the  headline  of  an  account, 
now  copied  from  newspaper  to  newspaper  a'l   over   the 


ecmntry .  of  a  process  for  restoring  to  their  pristine  brilliancy 
certain  magnificent  petirla  amongst  the  crown  jtwels  of 
Austria.  It  is  related  that  theise,  having  b^en  dulled  by 
nnich  wearing,  were  placed  in  an  iron  cage  sc\eral  yiaiB 
a;40  and  sunk  eighty  fett  l>elow  the  surface  of  the  Adiiatic, 
juHt  uutfiide  the  walls  of  the  Castle  of  lliraniar — the  scat 
of  Maximilian,  the  ill-fattd  adventurer  In  Mexico.  The 
story  may  so  far  be  tme :  but  it  becomes  siispieious  when 
it  proceeds  to  relate  that  by  this  process  they  are  '*  slowly 
regaining  their  fni-mer  unriTaled  oriency,"  Oriena/  h  a 
verj"  ifiro  word,  meaning  brightneHs  of  color  like  the  s>i  nrise. 
\Vhen  this  characterizes  a  pt-arl  it  is  due  to  Iho  infinite 
number  nw\  Uneuens  of  raised  lines  upon  its  surface,  whicli 
break  up  the  light  and  floo*l  thn  surface  with  rainbow  like 
hne».  This  is  due  to  tlie  slntcture  of  the  pearl,  which  is 
fornieil  between  the  B<:tft  parts  and  the  hhell  of  th«  ptnrl 
oyster,  and  is  simply  a  form  of  lime,  ]>artakiiig  t  f  the  nat- 
ure and  Bld>atance  of  the?  shell  itinlfi  which,  indeed,  we  call 
mot her-of  pearl.  Much  wearing  of  pearls,  exposure  to 
chduging  atmosphere  and  mbbing  ngainst  Uie  perspiring 
netk  of  even  u  royal  princtss  will  certainly  destroy  the 
shurpnetw  of  the  exctedingly  delicate  ridgts  of  the  surface 
upon  which  the  iridescence  depends,  aad  thus  make  them 
dull ;  but  would  immersion  in  sea  ^STitcr  restore  this  ?  By 
no  means.  If  you  cotild  tuck  tliem  between  the  mantle 
and  sliell  of  a  living  mrdliisk  y  ju  might  get  a  new  layer  of 
brilliunt  pearl,  bitt  to  put  them  in  a  cage  and  sink  them  in 
the  sea  would  be  to  invite  dtstrucLion.  The  chemicid  ac- 
tion of  the  water  wonhl  CdrrtKie*  und  perhaps  ultimately 
discolor,  their  stibsUiinco.  The  brilliancy  of  the  interior  of 
sheik  soon  disappeiirn  after  the  death  of  the  niollusk^ 
thovigb  the  shell  may  remain  in  the  water,  nnd  the  Action 
would  be  the  sjime  upon  pearlij.  Moreover,  sponges,  bor- 
ing worms  or  niollu.sks.  crabs  and  fishes,  everything  that 
could  find  their  wiiy  int^:>  the  cage  that  held  the  pearls— and 
some  oTil  agencies  could  not  be  kept  out,  no  matter  how 
clofie  the  meshi  a-  would  tend  to  injure  and  destroy  the 
jewels.  If  the  pearls  of  Austria  are  **  sick,**  sea  bathing  is 
not  the  cnre  for  them. 


LITE R A R V    M I-: M C) R A N DA. 


We  have  neither  sympathy  nor  pntience  with  those  of 
our  contemponiries  who  affect  to  regard  poetry  as  rm  un- 
mixed evil,  and  whose  critical  attitude  toward  new  publica- 
tions in  verse — when  they  notice  them  at  all— is  either  ime 
of  hostility  and  protest,  or  else  a  kind  of  oonttiuptuous 
tolerance.  Evidently  such  is  not  the  spirit  of  eililois  in 
other  countries  where  the  bflk^  IfttrfH  are  regiLrded  as  a 
factor  or  expression  of  the  national  culture.  Our  own  con- 
temporaries, who  nppear  to  hold  so  slighting  an  opinion  of 
the  home  production,  often  show  marked  deference  \(\  im 
English  name  or  imprint,  while  even  Canadian  poets  enjoy 
a  vogue  in  ceitain  high  (piarters  which  cannot  always  be 
accounted  for  on  the  ground  of  superior  nu'rit  alone.  It  is 
a  fact,  adnutted  by  mure  than  one  impartial  English  critic, 
that  the  standard  of  U^chnique,  at  le:»t.  in  contempo- 
rary verse,  is  generally  higher  with  American  than  with 
British  writers ;  while  no  one  can  reasonably  diKpnte  ih© 
claim  that  our  field  for  original  pwrtio  inspiration  is  im- 
measurably broader  than  theirs.  Therefore  Fra>k  Les- 
nnt^s  PopULAit  MoKTHLY  holds,  as  it  I.im  always  held,  that 
the  new  volumes  of  verse  put  forth  each  a  'ason  by  Amer- 
ican writers  and  pnbliahera  in  the  various  literary  centrea 


deserve  a  great  d«il  more  encouraging  recognition  tham 
they  usually  get.  Only  space  would  be  m^eded  to  snb- 
stautinte  this  chiim  on  the  spot,  simply  by  reviewing,  with 
excerpts,  thrte  little  volumes  taken  almost  at  random  from 
amongst  the  recent  '*new  publications  received,"  This  be- 
iu^  impracticable  at  present,  we  sttU  wish  to  present  at 
least  a  spt'cimen  from  each  of  these  younger  American 
poets.  Thq  following  is  frt«ii  the  third  edition  of  the  Poems 
of  Henry  Abbey,  of  Kingston,  N.  Y.: 

HAY    IN    KIKUSTON* 

Our  old  colonial  toun  is  new  with  May: 
The  loving  trees  that  clas[»  across  the   streets 
Grow  greener  sbHjved  with  bunitiug  buds  each  day. 
8tiU  this  year's  May  the  last  year's  May  repeals ; 
Ev«M  the  old  htoue  houses  half  renew 
Their  yowtii  and  beauty,  aa  the  old  trees  do. 

High  over  all*  like  Mmie  diviue  desire 
Above  our  lower  thoughts  of  daily  car#. 
The  gray,  religions,  heaven -touching  spire 
Adds  to  the  tpiiet  of  the  springtime  au; 
Aud  over  roofs  the  birds  create  a  sea. 
That  has  no  shore,  of  their  May  melody. 
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The  wayfaring  man  wlio  does  not  persistently 
slint  ilia  eyes  must  see  these  United  States  pnt  on 
each  summer  the  beatification  of  a  cloud  of 
bloom.  Possibly  ho  does  not  stop  to  think  that 
tlie  clond  has  a  golden  linings  and  back  of  it  a 
bank  account^  as  a  most  snbstantial  reason  of 
being, 

8ucli  is  the  fact.     The  latest  fignres  obtainable 

— those  of  the  censns — are  a  trifle  amazing.     Yet 

the  flower  men  say  they  nuist  he  enlarged  by  a 

quarter  to  give  even  an   approximation  to  the 
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present  volume  of  the  business*  In  ISOl  there 
were  in  the  country  greenhouses,  hothonses  and 
floral  establishments  whose  aggregate  Tulue  waa 
forty  million  dolhirs.  Tlier  gave  work  to  seven- 
teen thousand  men  and  two  thousand  women, 
whose  wages  footed  np  for  the  year  something 
above  eight  million  dollars.  These  establish* 
ments  sold  eight  million  dollars'  worth  of  rooted 
and  potted  plants,  and  over  twelve  million  dol* 
lars' worth  of  cut  flowers.  In  conjunction  with 
the  seedsmen  they  sent  out  three  million  whole- 
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sale  catalogues  and  eighteen  million  retail  ones. 
They  spent  in  postage  three-quarters  ^f  a  million. 
As  to  the  amount  of  express  business  due  to 
them,  no  accuracy  is  possible,  but  it  is  safe  to  set 
it  at  several  millions. 

For  the  express  companies  are  great  flower  car- 
riers. In  the  nature  of  things  i^  must  be  so.  It 
is  the,  cities  which  largely  consume.  J.he,  winter 
blossoms,  and  nearly  all  the  big  greenhouses  are 
miles  and  miles  away.  Then,  too,  rooted  and 
potted  plants  and  nursery  stock  go  so  largely 
by  express.  All  the  leading  dealers  advertise 
their  preference  for  that  mode  of  transportation 
wherever  possible.  Though  seeds  and  plants  can 
go  by  mail,  and  do  go  thus  to  every  hamlet  in 
the  land,  express  parcels  admit  of  precautions 
and  perfections  impossible  in  the  face  of  postal 
regulations. 

It  is  a  liberal  education  in  the  niceties  of  pack- 
ing to  watch  the  putting  up  of,  say,  a  half-dozen 
palms  for  shipment  to  some  town  in  the  far  and 
frozen  West.  The  plants  themselves  stand  from 
one  to  three  feet  high.  The  first  thing  is  to  thrust 
firmly  in  the  earth  beside  each  root  a  slender 
stiff  rod,  nearly  as  tall  as  the  plant.  Then  with 
bast — soft  dry  bark  or  grass — the  leaves  are  gath- 
ered and  tied  lightly  but  firmly  to  the  rod.  Next 
the  palm  is  swathed,  pot  and  all,  in  several  thick- 
nesses of  soft  paper,  tied  on  with  more  bast. 
Over  that  come  manifold  other  thicknesses  of 
newspaper — which  is  found  to  resist  cold  or  heat 
better  than  any  other  kind.  By  this  the  plant 
looks  like  a  long  paper  cylinder  bulging  a  little 
at  the  pot  end  and  tapering  a  trifle  at  the  top. 

Now  the  box  must  be  prepared.  It  is  of  a  size 
to  hold  easily  but  firmly  whatever  it  must  con- 
tain. There  is  a  carpenter's  shop  attached  to 
e.ach  big  establishment,  and  the  head  of  it  knows 
accurately  the  space  requisite  to  an  order  of  al- 
most any  dimension,  lie  nails  everything  firm 
and  square,  but  leaves  cracks  that  serve  for  ven- 
tilation. The  next  thing  is  to  line  the  box 
through  and  through  with  a  thick,  specially  pre- 
pared paper  board,  flexible  for  all  its  thickness. 
Inside  that  come  more  newspapers — a  dozen  ply  if 
the  thermometer  is  playing  fantastic  tricks  before 
high  heaven.  Then  the  plants  are  put  in,  in 
double  row,  pots  at  each  end  and  tips  overlap- 
ping each  other.  If  there  are  crevices  between, 
more  newspaper  is  crammed  into  them,  and  still 
more  printed  sheets  are  spread  over  the  whole. 
Upon  top  of  that  comes  more  of  the  paper  board, 
which  is  tucked  in  snugly,  then  the  top  is  nailed 
down  tight,  and  the  package  is  ready  to  go  to 
Canada  or  Colorado. 

This,  of  course,  for  long  shipments  and  winter 
weather.     In  summer  the  precautions  are  hardly 


less,  since  heat  and  drying  out  are  only  less  hurt- 
ful than  frost  to  such  tender  wares.  In  case  of  a 
blossoming  plant,  such  as  an  orchid,  each  flower 
is  flrst  wrapped  delicately  in  paraflfine  paper,  then 
three  stout  slivers  are  so  set  about  the  root  that 
tlic  whole  plant  may  be  gathered  into  the  space 
between  them.  There  it  has  a  further  envelop- 
ing of  paraffine  paper,  over  which  come  many  lay- 
ers of  tissue  paper,  and  then  the  newspapers  vjr  \ 
for  other  plants.  Large  and  especially  fine  speci- 
mens are  set  in  separate  coarse  baskets,  so  a^  to 
run  no  risk  of  crushing  so  much  as  a  leaf.  Yon 
understand  such  precaution  and  appreciate  it 
when  you  hear  that  the  plant  is  worth  from  five 
hundred  to  a  thousand  dollars,  and  that  each 
spray  of  blossoms,  if  cut,  would  fetch  readily 
twenty  dollars. 

More  than  any  other  tradesman,  the  florist  has 
the  whole  world  for  his  parish.  One  leading^ 
flower  merchant  keeps  forever  afield  expeditions 
numbering  from  ten  to  three  hundred  men,  who 
go  about  seeking  what  they  may  dig  up  and 
bring  back  to  adorn  civilization — since  it  is  in  wild 
and  tropic  regions  that  the  flower  gatherers  find 
their  happy  hunting  ground.  The  men  who  are 
sent  strange  countries  for  to  see  bring  back  won- 
der stories  a-plenty.  It  is  usual  to  have  only  a 
few  Europeans  or  Americans  in  such  parties. 
These  employ  natives  as  guides,  bearers,  hunters, 
and  Eo  on.  They  are,  in  fact,  Stanleys  in  minia- 
ture— with,  let  us  hope,  the  Stanley  inhnmanity 
left  out.  Up  and  down  and  round  about  they  go  ; 
now  searching  through  the  valley  of  the  Amazon 
or  the  Orinoco  ;  now  the  cool  mountain  region  of 
Colombia ;  anon  in  the  forests  of  Brazil  or  Yii* 
catan  ;  or  threading  the  jungly  mazes  of  Hither 
India  or  Java,  or  daring  the  wrath  of  South 
African  head  hunters  or  the  treachery  of  the 
black  fellows  who  make  the  Australian  bush  so 
often  a  j>lnco  of  skulls. 

The  South  Seas  know  them  well.  They  have 
sailed  them  through  and  through,  climbing  the 
nameless  peaks  upon  uncharted  islands  to  see  if 
perchjince  there  be  not  something  —  some  rare 
and  precious  secret  of  the  blossom  world — held 
fast  in  their  rocky  breasts.  Antarctic  shores  are 
not  beyond  them.  Indeed,  there  is  no  untrodden 
quarter  of  the  globe  into  which  they  do  not  pene- 
trate. 

Wlien  the  research  goes  on  far  inland  it  is  a 
problem  as  to  how  the  accumulate  treasures  shall 
reach  the  coast.  The  only  beast  of  burden  in 
many  places,  particularly  in  South  America,  is 
the  bullock.  Bullock  carts  there  are  in  the  na- 
tive villages,  but  the  routes  coastward  are  often 
impassable  for  wheels.  So  the  flower  gatherers 
have  often  to  pack  their  treasure  in  wooden  boxes. 
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mnJe  by  native  carpenters  aiul  imioceut  of  screw 
or  niiil.  In  placo  of  tlieiii  tliere  ia  dovetail  work 
iimt  fiila  one  witii  respect  for  tlioec  wlio  wrought 
it,  It  is  indeed  nearly  as  fine  niid  well  fitted  tis 
the  cases  in  which  we  get  pottery  from  Uhina  and 
Japan,  It  lias  Tieed  to  be  good,  since  tho  cases 
lire  to  nijike  a  long  journey,  slung  npon  the  hacks 
of  a  hid  lock  train. 

'OneBueh  bullock  train  liad  three  hnndred  men 
by  way  of  accoinpaniment.  Figures  iirc  thonglit 
to  he  cold  und  insensate,  yet  they  hiivo  some- 
times a  kimek  of  eloquence  beyond  words  —  as 
when  yon  lieiir  how  it  Ia  that  thia  giifne  comes 
to  bo  worth  the  caiulle.  There  ia  a  large  ele- 
ment of  speculation  in  it.  A  single  root  that 
yon  I'  two  hands  might  hide,  found  and  fetched 
by  that  particular  train,  sold  later  on  f<*r  live 
thousand  dollars.  Of  course  it  was  an  orchid, 
and  whtio  not  more  beautiful  than  all  its  tribe, 
-absolutely  iiniqne.  That  i^  to  say,  no  other  like 
it  was  known  to  exist,  and  as  the  blossom  was 
seedless,  it  was  likely  to  maintain  that  disttnc- 
tioiu  To  prodnco  it,  nature  had  cross  fertilized 
one  unknown  flower  with  the  pollen  of  another. 
Tlie  result  was  this  hybrid,  lacking  the  power  of 
reproduction,  as  is  very  much  the  case  with  hy- 
brids natural  or  artificial. 

Everybody  has  heard  of  tho  orchid  craze,  which 
for  awhile  thrt^atened  to  eclipse  the  tulip  mania 
of  Holland.  Tlie  world  knows  how  collectors 
vied  with  each  other  iu  gathering  together  these 
flowers  of  the  air;  liow  jealously  they  watclied 
the  market  and  each  other,  and  gathered  like 
vultnres  to  tlie  feiist  when  death  or  misfortune 
«ent  a  great  collection  to  the  auction  mart.  Btit 
few  know  accurately  how  the  aerial  blossom  lives, 
is  moved  and  has  its  being;  by  coiisefjnence  it  is 
worth  while  to  sliow  them  as  well  as  may  be 
throngli  another  person's  eyes. 

To  begin,  tli&re  are  two  popular  misconcep- 
tions that  neeii  to  bo  corrected.  The  first  names 
the  orchid  as  a  flower  of  fabulous  co^^t.  That  is 
altogetlier  wrong.  While  extravagant  prices  have 
been  paid  by  fanciers  for  rare  or  nniquc  speci- 
mens, tho  rapid  multiplication  of  the  plants  pnts 
many  of  the  loveliest  sorts  within  reach  of  a 
moderate  pnrse.  This  for  the  flowers.  As  plants 
they  arc  not  desirable   unless  yon    have   green- 

IliousG  accommodation  for  thenu  Tlie  reason  for 
that  explains  the  second  popnlar  mistake,  which 
is,  that  the  orcliid  is  a  parasite,  like  mistletoo  or 
dodder.  Instead  it  is  a  true  air  plant,  subsist- 
ing wholly  upon  what  of  moisttire  and  matter  its 
root  is  able,  by  some  alchemy  all  its  own,  to  draw 
from  the  atmosphere.  Jn  its  native  habitat  the 
tropic  air  is  not  only  fnll  of  vapor,  hut  of  tlie  ex- 
halations from  a  teeming  earth,     'Jlicse  the  or- 


chid draws  to  itself,  and  from  them  marvelously 
fashions  the  blossoms  which  are  so  curiotisly  like 
and  unlike  other  things  of  this  earth. 

Diaw  a  long  breath  before  yon  set  out  to  make 
tho  round  of  orchid  houses.  Tlicy  are  one  am', 
twenty,  and  will  take  yon,  in  climate,  Ihrongh 
many  degrees  of  latitude.  Here  are  the  Tat- 
tleyas,  favorite  of  society,  speHed  with  a  hn-ge  S, 
and  otico  upon  a  time  worth  much  more  than 
their  weight  in  gold.  Tliey  come  from  Colombia, 
in  the  northerly  part  of  South  America.  Of 
course  tho  air  about  needs  to  ^  warm  and  hu- 
mid. See  them  stand  a-row,  rank  upon  riiik.  over 
the  greenhouse  henclies,  or  hang  Ihiokly  from  its 
crystallitie  roof !  Tho  roots  fill  open  wooden 
cages,  inside  which  there  is  a  trifle  of  moss.  Steam 
pipes  rnn  about,  and  underneath  the  side  benches 
there  are  long  tsmks  full  of  water,  kept  at  encli 
temperature  as  insures  vaporization.  The  phtnft 
are  in  root  ami  stem  so  stiff,  so  sturdy,  so  un- 
coutli,  you  might  fancy  each  an  ogro  such  a^ 
graced  our  childish  fairy  tales,  who  was  really  .- 
fairy  prince  or  princess,  disguised  by  evil  en- 
cliantment  that  only  a  stronger  spell  could  break, 

Stich  a  sjjell  lias  been  wrought^ whether  by  life 
or  tlie  sun  who  shall  say  ?  Here  is  proof  of  it  in 
the  massed  bloom  whtcli  dazzled  your  charmed 
sight.  Here  are  tlie  richest  purple,  tho  most  rav- 
ishing pink  —  mauve,  white,  purple  crimson, 
golden  yellow  !  Every  Ime,  every  line  is  royal 
and  royally  faiitfistic.  No  two  sorts  have  rjiiite 
the  sjime  m fugling  of  colors,  and  though  tho 
shape  is  tho  same,  there  is  the  most  wonderful 
variety  in  markings.  Kying  them,  you  cannot 
wonder  that  it  is  fashion's  flower  par  eutifintre, 
thouglj  the  price  has  declined  to  a  bare  lialf-dol- 
lar  apiece  ;  nor  fail  to  applaud  the  choice  of  it, 
even  when  you  go  down  a  few  steps  and  Ond 
yourself  facing  sjnays  of  Odontoglossum  in  the 
cool  climate  of  tho  Colombian  mountain  region. 

Yet  there  ia  a  grace,  a  weird  cliarni,  that  none 
can  match  or  deny,  in  these  spotted  and  flocked 
atid  speckled  sprays.  Fur  the  most  part  tliey 
have  white  or  light  ground  colors,  marked  vividly 
with  brown  and  gold,  or  yellow  and  crimson,  or 
chocolate  and  purple.  Tho  flowers  are  star- 
sliaped,  with  long  recurved  petals,  In  stem,  in 
root,  in  habit  of  growth,  thoy  are  unlike  as  poe- 
Bihle  to  the  Cattleyas ;  yet  none  having  seen 
them  conld  mistake  either  for  anything  but  an 
orchid.  So,  too,  with  tho  Cypripediiims,  whicli 
take  eve?!  warmer  and  moister  weather  than  the 
Cattleyas,  and  run  the  gamut  of  color  between 
gold,  brown  and  deeji  red.  They  have  no  trace  of 
kiusliip  with  the  showier  hloseonis  heyond  I  be 
hall-mark  which  Mother  Nature  has  Btami>€d  on 
each  of  her  royal  blooms. 


^^s 


There  are  already  more  thnrt^ 
seven  IiuiKlreLl  varieties  of 
orehitla  ju  ciiUivation,  witlv 
iie\v  ones  coming  in  at  the 
rate  of  a  lumdred  the  season, 
^lany  of  tliem  are  discarded 
almost  as  soon  as  named^  but 
still  enthusiastic  growers  per- 
Bcvcrc  cxpermimenting,  cross 
fertilizing,  saving  seed  anil 
sowing  tliem.  watching  and 
waitjng  with  what  patience 
tliey  may  for  the  day  of  blos- 
som* Sometimes  they  set  two 
planta  whose  nnion  is  desired 
side  by  side  when  in  blossom^ 
and  see  what  nature  wilt 
achieve.  But  they  never  trust 
wholly  to  her  efforts.  As  soon 
as  the  selected  flower  unfolds 
witii  delicate  sharp  scissors 
the  stamens  are  deftly  clipped 
away.  Then,  w}»en  the  pollen 
is  ripo  in  iho  other  flower,  it 
is  gathered  on  tip  of  a  camel's* 
hair  brush  and  transferred  tcv 
the  pistil  of  the  first  one.  If 
as  the  blossom  dies  the  ovary 
at  the  base  swells  to  a  seed 
capsule  the  operator  know» 
ho  has  been  siiccessfid  ;  if  it 
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elirinks  and  fulls  witli  the  flower  lie 
knows  the  pollen  tliil  not '*  tukc^"  and 
that  his  work  must  be  done  over  again , 

There  are  crimeoii  ore li ids,  and  sciu** 
let  ones,  and  blue.  The  loveliest  of  the 
tribe,  indeed,  is  Vanda  cernlea,  wiiicli 
bears  a  cloud  of  iiiiat-bluo  blossoms  hi 
Jong  pendiilona  racemes.  Indeed^  to  do 
but  the  liulf  of  justice  to  them  >vonld 
leave  room  for  nothing  else.  And  there 
IB  BO  much  else  to  be  told  that  the  work 
of  selection  presents  truly  an  embarrass- 
•ment  of  riches.  For  example,  hero  is  a 
palm  house  two  hundred  and  tifty  feet 
long,  and  crowded  all  its  length  with 
lacy  green  spoil  gathered  from  beneath 
the  four  winds  of  heaven. 

Hero  are  palm  fronds  big  enough 
■each  to  shelter  jou  from  pelting  rain, 
Mark  over  there  tlie  brown-black  col- 
umns of  the  Tree  Ferns.  Columns  of 
mossy  texture  they  seem,  sown  through 
and  through  with  thready  yellow  roots, 
Thej  are,  indeed,  aggregations  of  root, 
shaped  by  the  plajit  in  its  upward 
growth.  The  shaping  is  still  in  pro- 
cess. Tliero  at  the  top,  underneath  the 
crown  of  delicately  cut  f rond^j  jon  see 
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where  froihis  outgrown  have  fiiHeii,  leaving  new 
lengths  of  trunk.  Of  course  tlie  Tree  Ferns  come 
from  Australia.  Only  that  land  of  paradox  could 
have  evolved  such  things  as  they,  or  as  this  other 
kindred  plant,  whose  spiny  stems  where  they  cen- 
tre make  a  great  green  oval,  much  like  a  giant 
cactus. 

One  associates  naturally  Africa  with  palms  and 
palm  oil ;  hence  it  is  a  bit  astonishing  to  learn 
that  the  Dark  Continent  furnishes  but  few  of 
those  here  gathered.  India — both  the  Indies — 
South  America,  Australia  and  the  South  Sea  inl- 
ands are  the  main  sources  of  supply.  There  are 
imlms  by  the  hundred,  yot  barely  six  are  grown 
in  big  commercial  quantities.  The  reason  is  pat- 
ent—  there  are  but  six  which  thrive  as  house 
plants.  And  though  the  greenhouse  contingent 
is  big,  and  growing  constantly  bigger,  it  is  not 
its  hundreds,  but  the  dollars  of  the  multitude, 
wiiich  mean  fortune  to  the  florist.  That  astute 
person  found  out  a  long  time  back  that  there 
was  more  money  in  great  sales  at  a  snVall  profit 
than  in  small  sales  at  a  great  one.  Hence  his  wide 
and  various  advertising,  his  plenitude  of  cata- 
logues. There  is  hardly  a  remote  village,  a  cross- 
roads hamlet,  in  the  land,  certainly  not  a  farm- 
house of  the  better  sort,  but  knows  the  name,  style 
and  title  of  at  least  oixo  of  the  leaiding  houses.    . 

Let  the  resultant  order  be  ten  cents,  ten  dol- 
lars or  a  hundred,  it  is  filled  with  precisely  the 
same  accurate  care,  forwarded  as  promptly,  and 
packed  in  quite  the  same  fashion.  The  flower 
seller  is,  beyond  all  other  tradesmen,  no  respecter 
of  persons.  Self-interest  would  make  him  so, 
since  the  bubble  reputation  has  for  him  a  mighty 
solid  Jiommercial  value.  Besides,  every  customer 
nmy  -hnve  potentialities  untold.  If  pleased  in 
small  things  it  giay  easily  come  about  that  he 
shall  order  great  ones.  So  each  of  the  quarter- 
million  of  palms  and  ferns  in  this  particular  es- 
tablishment, and  in  all  other  reputable  ones,  is 
accurately  labeled  beyond  the  possibility  of  mis- 
takes. 

Smaller  houses  make  out  all  along  the  sides  of 
the  great  stretch  of  palms.  Several  of  them  are 
given  over  to  a  single  fern — one  that  looks  like 
maidenhair,  glorified,  and  cut  from  some  pre- 
cious semi- translucent  green  stone.  It  is  in  pots 
of  all  sizes,  some  hardly  bigger  than  your  thumb. 
It  is  greatly  in  demand,  your  guide  says,  for  the 
filling  oi  jardinieres.  You  believe  him  readily, 
noting  the  expanse 'of  it.  Ho  tells  you  further 
that  three  hundred  thousand  plants  of  asparagus 
fern  were  sold  within  a  year  from  the  time  it  was 
first  advertised  in  quantity,  and  adds  that  there  is 
more  money  by  a  long  sight  in  selling  such  green 
goods  at  a  dollar  the  pot  than  there  would  bo  in 


one  of  the  Tree  Ferns  which  are  rated  at  a  thou* 
sand  dollars. 

In  another  house,  tropically  warm,  more  than 
tropically  humid,  if  you  may  not  have  receipt  of 
fern  seed  and  walk  invisible  you  may  see  ho'w 
those  same  impalpable  fern  seed  are  turned  into 
living  plants,  and  note  as  well  fronds  ripe  for  the 
seed  harvest.  Such  fronds,  too  !  Here  is  the 
stag-horn  fern — a  dozen  varieties  at  the  least — 
each  more  staglike  than  its  fellow.  They  are 
rooted  in  tufts  of  peat  and  hung  against  the 
wall.  The  long  palmate  leaves  droop  gracefully 
out  from  the  shieldlike  bosses  that  hide  and  shel- 
ter the  root.  Upon  the  under  side  of  these  droop- 
ing fronds  you  may  note  here  or  there  a  blotch 
of  brownish  green,  which  is  rough  to  the  touch 
and  stands  a  little  above  the  leaf  surface.  Those 
are  the  spores — true  fern  seed.  When  they  drop 
easily  at  the  touch  they  are  ready  for  planting. 
Then  they  are  shaken  off  and  strewn  lightly  over 
the  surface  of  specially  prepared  pots.  Even  in 
the  seed,  ferns  have  a  fondness  for  |>eaty  vege- 
table mold.  After  the  sowing  a  clear  bell  glass 
is  set  over  the  pot,  which  goes  straight  to  a  warDo 
bench,  where  there  is  the  strength  of  sunshine 
without  its  glare.  Very  shortly  there  comes  all 
over  the  wet  blackness  beneath  the  glass  a  fine 
mossy  green  film,  that  at  length  develops  into  the 
tiniest  leaves  and  stems.  Then  with  a  trowel  whose 
point  is  no  bigger  than  a  coffee  spoon  bits  of  the 
green  growth  are  lifted  delicately  and  set  an  inch 
apart  over  the  surface  of  other  pots,  and  kepfc 
still  under  the  bell  glass.  Before  long  they  wilf 
have  grown  big  enough  to  be  pricked  out  sepa- 
rately in  inch  pots,  and  take  their  places  upon  the 
benches  as  full-fledged  fern. 

Ferns  which  do  not  seed  are  multipled  by  divis- 
ion of  the  roots.  To  even  name  all  the  rare  and 
curious  things  to  be  found  among  them  is  beyond 
this  paper's  scope.  For  there  are  such  things ! 
Ferns  with  runners,  longer,  more  tensile,  more 
intrusive  than  the  strawberry;  hare's-foot  fern, 
whose  hairy  creeping  root  is  full  of  the  uncanny 
suggestion  inherent  in  the  real  hare's  foot.  Sil- 
ver fern,  and  another  sort  whoso  waving  plumes, 
seem  tufted  over  with  green  velvet.  All  these — 
how  many  more  I — must  pass  unnoted.  For  it  is 
not  alone  the  wilds  and  still-waste  places  that  are 
laid  under  tribute  for  our  flower  supply.  It  must 
be  set  down  here  how  France  sends  us  new  roses 
galore  ;  how  Holland  holds  the  bulb  trade  fast  ia 
her  low  lap  ;  how  Japan  sends  us  chrysanthemuma 
and  lily  bulbs ;  how  other  lilies,  those  sacred  to* 
Easter,  come  to  us  in  the  bulb  and  the  blossom 
from  Bermuda  ;  how  Belgium  sends  us  azaleas 
and  lily  of  the  valley  ;  and  how  from  far  Cathay 
comes  the  family  of  Narcissus. 
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Tliese  \\v^  biifc  w  lew  salient  examples.  The 
<*Dutcli  bulbs'"  are  field  crops  in  tho  **polt]er8** 
back  of  tho  dikes  iind  windmills.  The  fielda  are 
not  big,  as  we  Americans  Judge  size^ — Uulf  to  tliree- 
fpiarters  of  an  acre.  But  they  get  work  ami  ma- 
nure enongli  to  quite  tru!isfnrm  a  space  ten  times 
bigger,  Indeeil,  tlie  fertilization  is  so  beavy  tliat 
the  bnlbs  mnat  be  a  second  year's  crop.  If  they 
came  in  contact  with  raw'  manure  they  would  be 
Bculy  and  misshairen,  i^y  consequent'e  when  your 
I)u  tell  man  has  drawn  some  Ove  hundred  loads 
upon  his  bit  of  ground  ho  plows,  harrows  and 
plants  it  in  potatoes.  TiieBO  he  cultivates  care- 
fully, keeping  down  every  weed.  When  the  crop 
is  harvested  he  plows  again  —  or  more  likely 
spades  up  the  earth.  The  next  spring  be  geta  his 
bulba—uBually  all  of  one  sort,  to  save  danger  of 
mixing — scarifies  them  Hghtly  around  the  edges, 
and  sets  tbern  in  close  rr*ws  all  over  the  ground. 
They  spring  uj>,  but  do  not  bloom  to  any  great 
extent*  He  rejoices — be  wants  bnlbs,  not  flowers, 
lie  etirs  the  earth,  ami  keeps  it  clean.  Soon  each 
old  bulb  is  the  centre  of  a  mass  of  young  ones, 
which  have  formed  along  the  cut  edges  and  are 
taking  on  the  size  and  subatance  becoming  a 
meridian  table  root.  \\y  the  early  autumn  they 
are  merchantable,  and  marketed,  many  of  tbem 
in  Uncle  8anrs  domain. 

The  azaleas  wliieh  show  as  mfisaes  of  snow^  or 
of  flame,  or  as  clouds  pink  with  dawn,  in  the 
windows  and  upon  the  streets,  throngbout  the 
late  winter  and  early  spring,  we  owe  like  wise  to 
tlie  thrifty  patience  of  Dutch  burghers.  Ghent 
is  tbeir  centre  of  cultivation.  In  the  days  when 
freight  came  over,  for  the  most  jiart,  in  sailing 
packets,  it  was  no  unusual  thing  to  find  them 
forced  into  premature  bloom  by  the  heat  and 
darkness  between  decks.  Now,  with  steam 
freigliters,  such  mischance  is  rare.  The  azalea 
is,  though,  very  nearly  the  most  biddable  of  blos- 
soms. It  can  be  hurried  into  tlower  before  the 
bobclays,  or  held  nwA  bound  from  normal  blos- 
soming till  Easter  is  long  past. 

One  cannot  wonder  that  Japanese  art  is  eo 
gorgeous  when  one  has  seen  a  wistaria  vine  in 
blossom,  ft  clump  of  golden-banded  lilies,  or  ^Ime. 
Chryaantht^me  on  dress  parade.  Two  years  back 
size  was  the  thing.  Hy  disbudding,  that  is,  re- 
moving all  but  a  single  bud  from  each  root,  and 
feeding  the  root  grossly,  the  florist  showed  us 
blossoms  to  make  a  rcspectablo  mop  ashamed  of 
itself.  AVe  have  changed  all  that  with  a  venge- 
ance. Though  still  Fasbron  fawns  upon  the  big 
sorttt  by  way  of  decoration,  for  !ier  own  personal 
aflorning  she  demands  the  pompons,  many  of 
which  are  the  size  of  a  ten-cent  piece.  Of  course 
they  grow  in  thick  clusters  and  are  wondei-fuliy 


effective.  The  chrysanthemum  color  scheme  is 
even  richer  than  that  of  tlte  orcliids.  There  are 
gvQun  orchids — there  is  likewise  a  green  chrysan- 
themum, to  say  notliing  of  tans  and  browns  and 
pinkish  fawns,  besides  clear  white,  ivory»  cream, 
every  possible  shade  and  sliape  in  yellow,  clear 
pink,  nniroon,  royal  crimson  and  purple.  A  re- 
cent novel  lias  emphasized  th&  rarity  and  possi- 
ble value  of  a  yellow,  aster^  Yellow  chryt^anthe- 
mums  abound,  as  do  blue  asters,  But  if  there  is 
a  blue  chrysanthemum  it  nMuains  wliero  Japa- 
nese tradition  has  placed  it,  in  the  Mikado's  gar- 
den, jealously  preserved  from  foreign  eyes. 

French  growers  send  over  yearly  a  grent  mul- 
titude of  new  roses,  and  American  florists  are  no 
whit  behind  tbem  in  enterprise.  Notwithstand- 
ing, twenty  sorts  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  fifty 
odd  million  cut  roses  New  York  town  wears 
yearly,  in  its  buttonhole,  tipon  its  dinner  tables, 
at  its  fasts  and  feasts,  its  bridals,  its  burials,  its 
balls,  its  coming  outs  and  its  christenings.  A 
new  rose  comes  in  one  of  two  ways — either  as  a 
seedling  or  a  sport  from  a  well-established  vari- 
ety. A  sport,  you  understand,  is  not  a  fiigh  roll- 
ing, but  an  eccentric  brancli  which  is  not  satisfied 
to  blossom  after  the  shape  and  in  the  colors  of  its 
pastors  and  masters,  and  all  its  train  of  steady- 
gciing  forofatbeis,  but  must  needs  develop  aloug 
lines  of  its  own,  which  it  has  the  vanity  to  regard 
as  a  betterment  of  existing  things. 

Usually  tlie  florist  falls  in  with  that  opinion. 
It  may  be  indeed  that  sports,  like  reformers,  are 
only  recognized  as  such  after  they  have  proved 
themselves  siiccessfuL  However  tlmt  may  be, 
some  enormously  successful  roses  are  sports  from 
others  as  successful.  Witness  the  Bridesmaid, 
a  pink  sport  of  the  ever*delightful  Bride,  and 
Mrs.  Pierpont  Morgan,  the  very  newest  of  the 
fashionable  '*  celestial ''  pink  roses,  which  is  a 
sjiort  from  ^Ime,  C-nisin.  Against  them  ^et  the 
seedlings,  both  of  the  highest  fashion,  Mrs.YV.  C. 
Whitney  and  Belle  Seabrieht.  Both  are  for- 
midable candidates  for  the  throne  now  held  by 
American  Btniuty,  of  which  all  good  patriots  are 
bound  to  believe  that  its  superlative  excellence  is 
due  very  mucli  to  the  fact  that  it  was  first  brought 
to  flower  in  the  White  House  conservatory. 

If  we  have  no  flower  farms  for  the  perfumer, 
sucli  as  make  the  glory  of  Nice.  Grasse,  Florence 
and  some  of  the  Spanish  and  Algerian  towns,  we 
have  farms  in  plenty  wlioso  sole  crop  is  flower 
seecL  Tiie  late  Peter  Henderson  was  tlie  father 
of  the  business,  as  it  was  by  bis  advice  that  the 
pioneer  farms  were  established.  They  are  located 
mainly  in  California,  many  being  owned  and  man- 
aged by  women.  Southern  California  is,  indeed, 
very  nearly  an  ideal  place  for  such  an  industry. 
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8TAO-nOtlN   FEUN  (PLATYCmiCM  ALTCORNE}. 

What  witli  its  lack  of  frost,  its  long  season  of 
gi'owtli  ntui  rainless  period  of  ripening  antl 
harvest,  it  pasily  leails  the  rest  of  the  world  for 
seed,  such  as  salvia,  plilos,  antirrhimini,  aster — 
in  dee  J,  all  tbo  sun-loving  tribe.  But  paiisies, 
like  oats,  eorne  to  their  utmost 
perfection  only  among  the 
mists  and  moors  and  cool  airs 
of  Scotland  or  Cunatla. 

New  Mexico  hoaatsa  woman 
ilorist  whoso  specialty  is  cacti. 
Alone  and  well  mounted,  she 
scours  jdaiu  and  mesa  and 
sagebnisli  slope.  Ureat  is  her 
delight  in  the  spiny  abnormal 
growths  of  tho  desert*  AVIien 
she  finds  ono  worth  the  trou- 
ble she  digs  it  np  and  currir^: 
it  home  witli  her,  to  be  sent 
east  or  west  as  demand  or  oc- 
casion serves. 

Specialization  is,  iudocd, 
becoming  more  and  more  the 
dominant  floral  note.  In  a 
eingle  Now  Jersey  village 
there  aro  fifty- four  establish- 
ments devoted  solely  to  rose 
growing.  Up  the  Hudson  and 
about  Poughkeepsie  the  violet 
])  r  e  V  a  i  1  8  as  astonishingly* 
There  yon  find  acres  upon 
acres  of  cool  glass  houses,  ftdl 
of  violet  scent  and  color. 
Long  Island,  too,  lias  many 
Yiolet  houses,  besides  her  huti- 
dicd  odil  that  sell  whatever 
grows  and  blows. 

If  roit  think  the  hundred 


a  figure  of  tho  pen,  or  a  figment  of  imagination, 
go,  if  fate  allows,  some  summer  morning,  to  the 
flower  market  in  Union  Sqnare.  Yon  will  Gnd  the 
phiza  crowded  with  country  wagons  and  country 
folk,  and  flowors  that  are  fresli  as  the  freshest 
goml  greensward.  The  wagons  have  come  in  from 
near-lying  towns  all  about.  Many  of  the  Jlower 
sellers  are  women.  Here  is  a  solid  German  dame 
placidly  knitthig  as  she  keeps  guard  over  the  blos- 
Bomy  wares  her  loutish  son  has  duly  set  out  on 
the  flagging  at  her  feet.  There  a  typical  Irish 
woTinin  cuffs  a  small  lad  she  has  caught  in  the 
act  of  stealing  a  carnation,  and  ends  by  giving  him 
the  plant  outright  after  one  look  into  the  longing 
childish  eyas.  Over  yonder  a  pretty ish  girl,  wha 
IS  evidently  an  accident,  not  a  commonplace,  of 
the  tratHcking,  prioks  and  pranks  lierself  in  the 
edge  of  a  tilt-top  wagon,  staring  about  the  while 
with  wonder-wide  eyes.  The  city  is  still  new  to 
her.  Most  likely  she  has  not  seen  it  three  times 
before  in  her  life.  She  looks  a  little  doubtfully 
at  another  girl,  of  near  her  own  age,  who  comes 
up  unsmiling,  chitchinga  few  pennies,  and  goes 
away  radiant  at  finding  that  they  will  buy  a  pot 
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a  triule  device  for 
leveling  one  man  a 
60  rpliig  into  the  yawn- 
ing hollows  of  another 
niaij  s  stock.  It  is 
Ijeld  far  downtown, 
ill  a  room  that  wuiild 
be  stuffy  if  it  were 
not  breathed  tlirongh 
and  tb rough  with  the 
fragrance  of  f  1  o  w  e  r 
and  leaf*  For  it  is 
full  to  overflowing  of 
growing  things.  A 
bare  glance  tells  you 
they  are  not  meant 
for  the  lay  market. 
The  full  half  of  them 
are  in  fiats.  A  flat, 
you  will  understand, 
is  a  shallow  wooden 
tray  filled  with  rich 
i'arth  to  the  depth  of 
three    iuchefi,    and 


of  mignonette.  Behind  the  girl  hovers 
a  woman  thin  and  frail-looking,  of  the 
piiaty-white  complexion  which  cornea 
from  long  houra  indoors.  She  parts  ea- 
gerly with  a  hit  of  silver  in  exchange  for 
the  reddest  geranium  in  the  nuvrket, 
waving  disdainfully  aside  tlie  vender's 
euggestion  of  a  carnation,  as  glowing 
4nid  infinitely  sweeter.  Poor  thing  ! 
Her  choice  is  easily  explicable.  HUq 
felt  the  charm  of  vigorous,  hardy,  glow- 
ing vitality.  Life  she  herself  lacked — 
naturally  she  craved  that  which  would 
bring  the  most  of  it  into  her  gray  un- 
cplored  environment. 

So  the  buying,  the  selling  goes  for- 
ward to  eight  o'clock.  Then  it  is  up 
and  away  with  the  flower  folk.  Bar- 
gain hunters  come  out  now  in  number 
and  variety*  They  have  the  reward  of 
thrifty  patience,  and  buy  roses,  carna- 
lions,  great  clumps  of  pansies,  helio- 
tropes, scented  geraniums— all  the  mar- 
ket offers,  indeed — ^for  about  half  the 
early  morning  prices.  But  even  they 
are  not  the  keenest  bargainers,  the  most 
earnest  chafiTerers,  in  the  business  of 
blossoms.  To  see  them  you  must  go  to 
a  flower  auction  where  both  buyers  and 
sellers  are  in  the  trade. 

A  mighty  entertaining  spectacle  that 
same  flower  auction,  which  is  in  essence 
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«et  thick  all  over  with  vigorous  young  plants. 
Very  often  it  holds  pansies  just  coming  into  blos- 
som. Then  indeed  is  the  flat  worth  seeing.  The 
pert  many-colored  flowers  nod  at  you  with  some- 
thing of  malicious  human  comprehension,  as 
though  they  felt  called  on  thus  to  whistle  down 
tlio  wind  their  sense  of  the  hurt  to  their  dignity 
in  becoming  mere  auction  merchandise.  It  is  one 
thing,  you  see,  to  be  sold  in  a  beribboned  pot 
over  a  whito-and-gold  counter  on  Broadway,  and 
fjnito  anothor  to  be  cried  off  for  a  few  paltry  pen- 
iiieH  at  the  hands  of  a  stout  red-faced  man  who 
U  not  on  terms  of  speaking  acquaintance  with 
Kri^liHh  grammar. 

Vonng  palms  oven  droop  a  bit  in  the  face  of 
mich   indignity.     But  daisies  stand  stolidly  up. 


vacant  of  all  expression.  What  else  can  one  ex* 
pect  from  a  blossom  so  little  careful  as  to  wher» 
and  how  she  blows  !  Even  the  fact  that  the  daisy 
flats  fetch  less  than  any  others  passes  harmless 
over  her  head.  Contrariwise,  mignonette  and  asters 
sell  wonderfully  well — better  even  than  the  palms, 
when  one  considers  the  time  and  trouble  bestowed 
on  each.  The  buyers  and  sellers  are  not  less  typ- 
ical than  what  they  trade  in.  Yon  see  German 
faces,  French,  English,  even  Italian,  but  very 
rarely  an  American.  Notwithstanding,  there  is 
plenty  of  American  money  and  muscle  devoted  to- 
tliis  so  profltable  trade.  But  in  general  the  Amer- 
ican, like  his  nation,  is  the  boss.  He  has  sent  his 
foreign  hired  man  hither,  to  buy  what  later  he 
will  pay  for  and  resell  at  a  profit. 


IN    THE    HIGHLANDS, 

By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 


In  the  Highlands,  in  the  country  places. 
Where  the  old  plain  men  have  rosy  faces, 
And  (he  young  fair  maidens 
Qiiiet  eyes; 
Where  essential  silence  cheers  and  blesses, 
And  forever  in  the  hill  recesses 
Her  more  lovely  music 
Broods  and  dies: 


Oh,  to  mount  again  where  erst  I  haunted : 
Where  the  old  red  hills  are  bird-enchauted, 
And  the  low  green  meadows 
'  Bright  with  sward  ; 

And  when  evening  dies,  the  million-tinted. 
And  the  night  has  come,  and  planets  glinted,. 
Lo,  the  valley  hollow 
Lamp-bestarred  I 


Oh,  to  dream,  oh,  to  wake  and  wander 
There,  and  with  delight  to  take  aud  render. 
Through  the  trance  of  silence, 
Quiet  breath; 
Tio!  for  there,  among  the  flowers  and  grasses, 
Only  the  mightier  movement  sounds  and 
Only  winds  and  rivers, 
Life  and  death. 


DORINE'S    EPITAPH, 

By  Elizahetii  C.  Winter. 


DORINB  was  a  poor  relation,  and  was  some- 
times made  to  feel  it  bitterly.  But  for  the  most 
part  her  cousin  Frances  was  kind  to  her.  She  often 
gave  Dorine  gowns  that  had  "grown  too  small" 
for  herself — she  was  getting  stout,  but  she  never 
by  any  chance  said  that  she  was  growing  too  large 
for  the  gowns  ;  and  when  there  were  not  too  many 
people  for  dinner  Dorine  always  dined  with  the 
rest  of  the  family.  She  had  a  stated  salary,  too — 
not  very  large,  "but,"  as  Mrs.  West  said,  "quite 
enough.      Since    she    had   board,   lodging    and 


clothes    furnished,  what    could   she  want  with 
money  ?" 

Dorine  did  not  complain.  If  her  lines  had  not 
fallen  in  pleasant  places  she  was  wise  enough  to 
reflect  that  they  viighi  have  fallen  in  much  more 
unpleasant  places;  so  she  took  "the  goods  the 
gods  provided,"  and  was  thankful.  She  was  such 
a  thankful  little  thing  anyway  ;  it  was  quite  won- 
derful the  amount  of  joy  she  managed  to  get  out 
of  life.  Even  a  fine  day  made  her  happy,  and 
for  a  beautiful  sunset  she  was  positively  gratefuL 
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"  Silly  little  goose  !"  as  3f  ra.  West  often  eiud, 
with  a  laugh.  *M'ousin  Dorine,  with  hur  enthu- 
giasnis,  could  be  lutjjpy  about  just  Tiotliing  at  all.'* 
But  above  everything  else  Darine  knew  that  she 
had  one  great  cause  for  joy  and  thmik fulness. 
She  was  a  kind  of  nursery  governess,  as  well  as 
general  housekeeper  and  maid  of  all  work,  and 
ehe  knew  that  the  two  children  idolized  her. 

Mrs,  West  knew  it,  too ;  but  she  was  not  a 
jealous  mother.  '*  There  wasn't  that  ruuch  good 
ill  her/'  as  Dr.  Kane  used  to  say  ;  and  she  was 
"right  glad/'  to  quote  her  own  words,  **that  the 
children  had  taken  such  a  shine  to  Dorry.  It 
saved  her  lots  of  trouble,  and  made  her  f|uite  easy 
days  and  nights  wlien  ehe  had  to  be  nwuy  from 
them." 

**  Duys  and  nights— Arft/ to  be  away  from  them  I" 
snorted  Dr.  Kiiiie,  when  somebody  repeated  these 
words  in  his  hearing.  "Had  to  be  away,  indeed  ! 
Had  to  be  having  a  good  time,  wliile  her  ehihlren 
were  growing  up  she  neither  knew  nor  cared  how  I 
But  Irujky  for  bcr  they  were  in  the  hands  of  a 
gill  who  was  more  than  half-angel,  while  tiie  rest 
of  her  waa  all  heart.  Ob,  well !  The  children 
were  good  children  enough  ;  but  \i  was  well  for 
them  that  this  world  occjisionally  contained 
wouien  who  luid  been  built  on  a  different  phin 
from  that  emi>loyed  in  the  mannfitcUue  of  Mrs. 
Frances  West !" 

Dr.  Kane,  assisted  by  tlie  devoted  nursing  of 
Dorine,  had  brought  Nanny  and  Berty  West 
through  two  or  three  severe  illnesses,  and  it  is  to 
be  supposed  that  the  doctor  knew  what  he  was 
talking  about. 

And  T^ow  a  curious  thing  happened — Mrs,  West 
fell  in  love  with  Dr.  Kane.  Of  coui-ae  by  all  the 
lawB  of  likes  and  dislikes  she  ought  to  have  hated 
him— but,  science,  psychology  and  common  sense 
to  the  contrarvi  she  did  not.  That  is  just  the 
contrary  way  in  whicli  things  happen  in  real  life 
— and  BO  she  fell  in  love  with  him. 

Dr.  Kane  had  a  certain  air  of  authority  that 
is  cpiite  fascinating  to  some  women,  especially 
women  who  are  iiitdined  to  bully  people,  and  who 
are  always  cowards  at  heart.  Mi*s.  West  was  still 
quite  young,  atul  notwithstanding  a  tendency  to 
emhfiupaitti  \vm\  a  repidation  as  a  beauty.  She 
had  all  lier  life  been  accusl^omed  to  do  just  as  she 
pleased  ;  iier  will  had  been  law  in  her  own  fan»- 
ily,  and  her  husband  had  been  her  most  obe- 
dient slave.  When  slie  had  first  called  in  the 
a^lvice  of  Dr.  Kane,  on  the  occasion  of  her  chil- 
dren having  the  scarlet  fever,  she  had  been  some- 
what piqued  by  his  indifFerence,  ami  that  had  at- 
tracted her  attention  to  him  ;  then  she  ha«i  been 
provoked,  and  liad  put  on  a  greater  appearauoe  of 
carelessness  toward  her  cliildren  thun  she  really 


felt  ;  and  Qually,  observing  that  *^no  doubt  they 
could  get  on  better  without  her/*  slie  had 
flounced  out  of  the  nursery  in  a  pet,  leaving  the- 
sick  children  entirely  to  their  nurse,  the  doctor 
and  Dorine. 

But  she  was  destined  to  hear  more  of  r>r.  Kane 
when  slie  went  abroad  than  before  she  left  home, 
lie  waa  a  very  popular  man  in  society  ;  atid  be- 
sides being  an  excellent  physician,  he  could  make 
a  fourth  in  a  rubber  of  whist,  could  phiy  an  amaz- 
ing game  of  clie*88,  sing  a  tenor  song  in  a  voice  to 
charm  a  nightingale,  and  play  the  piano  like  a 
professional. 

The  children  recovered  from  the  scarlet  fever, 
and  their  mother  wag  grateful — for  in  herwayslie 
loved  them.  But  she  could  not  find  the  right 
words  to  thank  Dr.  Kane  for  his  care  of  them  ; 
and  he  made  the  mistake  of  thinking  her  mucli 
more  heartless  than  she  really  was,  while  she  de- 
clared to  herself  that  *' ho  was  very  impertinent 
in  his  manner  toward  iier.  and  she  hated  him  ;** 
ami  then  her  heart  palpitated  and  her  cheek 
flushed,  next  time  she  met  him,  in  a  way  that  was, 
to  say  the  least,  very  aggravating. 

A  few  months  after  that  Nanny  and  Berty  liad 
the  whooping  cough.  Dr.  Kane  came  every  da}^, 
and  ilrs.  West  was  almost  gUid  of  her  child renV 
illness.  On  this  occasion  she  really  did  oflfer  to 
wait  on  them,  and  showed  a  due  amount  of  anx- 
iety;  but  Dr.  Kane  hardly  glanced  at  her,  giving 
bis  entire  attention  to  Doiine,  and  always  telling 
her  what  to  do  and  how  to  treat  the  children  in 
case  of  any  emergency.  Mrs,  West  felt  bitterly 
chagrined,  and  left  the  room  determined  never  ta 
call  in  Dr.  Kane  again  ;  but  siie  met  him  every 
day  he  called,  notwithstanding,  and  she  puzzled 
herself  into  many  a  heartache  trying  to  under- 
stand why  he  shonkl  treat  her  with  such  down- 
liglit  rudeness,  and  in  lier  own  house,  too.  That 
he  could  really  disapprove  of  her  or  dislike  her 
she  could  not  easily  comprehend. 

But  at  length  she  was  forced  to  tlie  concluBion 
that  Dr,  Kane,  for  some  inexplicable  reason,  actu- 
ally  disliked  her.  It  seemed  incredible,  but  it  was 
true.  The  knowledge  sank  into  the  depths  of  her 
soul  when  she  had  thoroughly  taken  in  the^ 
thought.  She  fell  ill  ;  she  pined  away  and  be- 
f-ame  thin.  Her  despair  was  becoming  to  her. 
Her  pallor  and  almost  girlisli  elenderness  gave 
her  an  interest  she  ha*l  never  posBeesed  before. 
Her  eyes  looke<l  large  and  wistful  ;  her  somewdiat 
loud  antl  imperious  manner  gave  place  to  a  shy- 
ness  that  was  almost  pathetic.  There  went  a 
whisper  about  that  dear  Mrs.  West  was  grieving 
to  death  about  Dr.  Kane's  harsh  treatment  of 
her  ami  his  cruel  misunderstanding  of  her- — shc^ 
was   so  sensitive  !     And    somehow   this  whisper 
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Teaclied  Dr.  Kane ;  and  seeing  her  so  changed, 
4ind  being  told  that  he  was  tlie  cause  of  it,  there 
was  a  sudden  reaction  in  his  feelings,  and  he  was 
-actually  smitten  with  a  transient  but  quite  real 
remorse  at  having  so  misjudged  her. 

Truly  men  are  singular  beings,  and  their  ways 
are  past  finding  out — though  they  are  in  the  habit 
of  saying  the  same  of  women  I 

On  the  next  occasion  when  Dr.  Kane  found 
liimself  in  the  company  of  Mrs.  West  he  was  seen 
in  a  new  character — that  of  a  lady's  man  ;  and 
his  devotion  to  the  fair  widow  was  calculated  to 
make  her  believe  that  she  was  the  only  woman  in 
the  world  for  him.  She  was  transported  with 
happiness.  She  was  so  truly  in  love  that  all  that 
was  best  in  her  nature  rose  to  the  surface  and 
basked  in  the  sunshine  of  her  first  real  passion. 
Dr.  Kane  found  her  charming,  and  marveled  at 
himself  that  he  could  ever  have  thought  other- 
wise. Iler  happiness  overflowed  on  all  about 
her.  The  children  had  a  model  mother ;  and  if 
Dorine  had  ever  felt  the  bitterness  of  a  poor  re- 
lation in  her  cousin's  house  she  was  speedily  made 
to  forget  it.  But  too  soon,  alas  I  she  found  an- 
•other  and  more  unendurable  bitterness.  Dr. 
Kane  was  now  a  daily  visitor  at  the  Iiouse  of  Mrs. 
West ;  he  came  frequently  to  dinner,  and  as  the 
table  was  never  crowded  any  more,  Dorine  and 
the  children  were  frequently  included  in  the  fam- 
ily party ;  and  if  Dr.  Kane  had  been  as  observ- 
ant of  his  little  friend  as  of  old  he  must  have 
perceived  that  she  had  grown  strangely  pale  and 
quiet.  But  he  never  noticed  it.  The  children 
romped,  and  their  mother  smiled  on  them  ;  and 
when  they  became  too  noisy  Dorine  quietly  drew 
them  away  from  the  room  almost  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  two  who  were  often  so  absorbed 
in  each  other  as  to  be  unconscious  of  all  else. 

This  was  now  the  month  of  January  in  the 
year  1890 ;  and  the  scourge  that  has  since  become 
80  familiar  had  made  its  appearance  so  silently, 
€0  swiftly,  that  before  the  end  of  the  month  hun- 
dreds were  in  the  clutch  of  la  grippe.  Dr.  Kane 
was  occupied  day  and  night ;  the  streets  were 
dark  with  hearses  and  funeral  processions;  the 
very  air  seemed  throbbing  witii  the  moans  of  the 
dying  ;  and  every  liour  that  he  could  wrench  from 
his  sad  duties  he  spent  now  with  the  pretty  widow 
who  had  promised  for  his  sake  to  put  aside  her 
widowhood.  A  dread  presentiment  tormented 
him  in  the  midst  of  his  happiness ;  and  in  the 
overstrained  condition  of  his  nerves  he  seemed  to 
see,  each  clay  as  he  approached  her  house,  the 
dark  angel  brooding  over  it  with  folded  wings. 

One  day  Dr.  Kane  had  been  so  pressed  for  time 
that  he  had  been  unable  to  spare  even  tlie  cus- 
tomary flying  call,  as  he  drove  by,  at  the  house 


of  hiB  fiancee;  the  next  morning  the  telephone 
rang  him  up  from  his  brief  sleep,  at  five  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  with  the  message  that  he  was 
wanted  immediately  at  Mrs.  West's.  Dorine  met 
him  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs.  Both  the  children 
were  sick  in  bed.  Their  mother  had  been  with 
them  all  night,  but  had  been  obliged  to  succumb 
to  an  insupportable  feeling  of  lassitude  combined 
with  a  maddening  headache,  and  now  lay  in  a  half- 
delirious  condition.  Two  of  the  servants  were  in 
beil,  and  the  children's  nurse  was  almost  unable 
to  wait  upon  them.  Dorine  herself  was  as  white 
as  a  lily,  and  while  she  spoke  she  had  pressed  her 
trembling  little  hand  against  her  side  more  than 
once.  Dr.  Kane  did  not  see  this,  or  if  he  did 
he  took  no  notice,  but  hastened  first  to  the  chil- 
dren, and  then  to  their  mother.  As  he  had 
feared,  he  found  them  all  suffering  from  a  malig- 
nant form  of  the  "grip";  and  before  the  week 
was  ended  everyone  in  the  house,  except  the 
cook,  a  new  housemaid  and  Dorine,  were  in  bed. 
Two  hired  nurses  were  on  duty  night  and  day,  but 
neither  Cousin  Frances  nor  her  children  would 
talje  a  spoonful  of  medicine  from  any  hand  but 
that  of  Dorine.  This  was  selfish,  perhaps,  and 
although  it  was  to  be  expected  on  the  part  of  the 
children,  Dr.  Kane  would  have  regarded  it  only 
a  few  months  ago  as  an  unreasonable  caprice  on 
the  part  of  their  mother.  He  did  not  so  regard 
it  now — it  seemed  a  sweet  and  feminine  apprecia- 
tion of  Dorine's  genius  for  nursing;  and  he 
smiled  indulgently  when  that  most  willing  and 
indefatigable  little  slave  flew  hither  and  thither 
in  obedience  to  her  three  patients'  clamorous 
demands.  Dr.  Kane  was  in  love,  and  behaved  just 
like  other  men  under  these  circumstances.  It  is 
painful  to  be  obliged  to  record  it,  but  men  of 
science,  philosophers,  poets  and  fools  are  alike 
when  stricken  with  that  malady,  and  all  behave 
in  much  the  same  incomprehensible  manner. 

Dorine  made  no  complaint — she  never  did  ;  and 
she  didn't  even  feel  impatient.  The  illness  was 
so  serious,  the  possible  results  were  so  terrible  to 
contemplate,  that  she  thought  of  nothing  but  al- 
leviating suffering,  even  at  the  cost  of  her  own 
life,  if  necessary. 

But  she  became  every  day  slighter  and  paler. 
Even  some  of  her  new  dresses,  which  Cousin 
Frances  declared  she  was  to  have,  would  be  a 
world  too  large  for  Dorine's  fragile  form,  and 
would  need  a  great  deal  of  ''altering"  and 
'*  taking  in "  before  they  could  be  made  to  fit. 
At  last,  as  the  dread  cloud  which  had  lowered 
over  the  house  so  darkly  began  to  lift.  Dr.  Kane 
looked  more  closely  at  his  ''good  little  assistant"; 
and  he  shook  his  head  gravely,  telling  her  to 
'*  take  more  rest — time  and  good  nursing  were  all 


[all  over  her  face ;  a  alight,  bitter  sic^h  half  ©scnped 
her  lips,  but  she  crushed  it  hiick  ;  then  slie  grew 
very  white,  uud  pressed  her  linnd  iipon  her  heart 
This  happened  very  often,  for  m  Mr?.  West  and 
the  children  grew  stronger  Dr.  K:ine*8  anxiety 
about  them  diminished,  and  lie  was  more  observ- 
ant of  other  people :  but  Dorine  always  declared 
that  she  was  quite  well,  and  her  sweet  and  patient 
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betrothed  wife,  no  one  ever  knew  or  guessed,  and 
the  cry  of  pain  was  strangled  iu  her  throat  and 
passed  for  "a  slight  cough/' 

One  evening,  toward  the  end  of  ^farcli,  when 
the  epidemic  Iiad  spent  its  fury  and  the  physi- 
cians in  general  were  permitting  themselves  a 
breathing  space,  Dr*  Kane  had  allowed  liiniself 
*^an  evening  off/'  and  was  spending  it  with  Mrs* 
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IJVest.  The  chili] reii  liutl  become  boioteroiis*  for 
convalescent  children  are  more  difficult  to  manage 
thun  very  sick  ones;  and  Dorine  had  tuken  them 
nwuy  to  the  nursery  ns  nsiuiL  She  told  tl>em 
stories  till  her  stock  of  fstiries,  brown ica  urid 
gnomes  was  exhausted  ;  and  the  door  being  partly 
open,  glie  could  no\7  and  then  liear  tho  light,  joy- 
ona  laufiihter  of  Congin  Fmnces,  for  the  happy 
young  doctor  was  very  merry  that  evening,  and 
full  of  joke  and  anecdote.  Then,  if  she  felt  like 
crying  out  in  irrepressible  pain,  elie  would  just 
begin  anoLlier  story  to  Nanny  and  Herty,  who 
were  becoming  sleo])y,  and  didn't  notice  that 
lier  tones  were  treinulous,  and  jsotnetinies  faltered 
^way  into  silence. 

At  hiflt  tlioy  8le[jt,  and  Dorine  permitted  liei- 
ficlf  to  sigh — just  once,  a  h>ng»  grateful  sigh,  A 
faint  Bwtiet  smile  ru«tetl  on  her  lips,  her  eyes 
closed,  and  licr  liead  fell  back  against  the  little 
silken  cushion  that  \anny  luid  lovingly  tied  oji 
her  chair. 

Downstairs  tlte  playful  talk  went  on,  intermin- 
gled with  merry  laughter;  and  if  anyone  had 
been  listening  very  clogely,  perhaps  now  ami  then 
the  liet'tir»g,  indescribable  sihuivQt  a  kiss — some- 
thing ntore  telltale  than  sound.  And  at  hvst  it 
was  tioie  to  say  **  (tood-by.'* 

*' We  will  just  take  a  look  at  the  little  onea, 
^lear,"  said  Dr.  Kane.  *' There  is  no  need,  for 
they  are  corning  on  as  well  as  could  be  wished  : 
but  I  like  to  look  at  them  asleep — they  are  so  like 
yow  then." 


**0h,  you  dear  Dick  I"  exclaimed  Mrs.  West, 
looking  very  sweet  ami  pretty. 

So  they  tiptoed  softly  into  tlie  nursery,  am] 
weut  oTer  first  to  the  children's  bed — both  were 
sleeping  the  delightful  sleep  of  convalescence  and 
healthy  fatigue  :  and  then  the  lovers  turned  from 
tliem  to  gaze  at  the  little  figure  in  the  h^w  chair. 

**  llow  tired  slie  must  be — dear  little  Dorry  ! 
She  has  fallen  asleep,"  said  Cousin  Frances* 

Dr.  Kaue  started  and  grew  [)ale.  His  expe- 
rienced eye  saw  soniething  more  than  sleej*.  lie 
took  two  long  steps  forward,  and  raising  tlie 
sligltt  form  in  his  arms,  carried  it  nearer  to  tlie 
lighted  gas,  Avhich  now  fell  ftill  on  the  still  face, 
white  and  ptue  as  a  snowdrift. 

Mrs.  West  ntforod  a  piercing  cry, 

•'  Don*t,  Fanny,  dear.  For  Goers  eake  be  quiet  ! 
You  will  wake  the  children,  and  they  will  be  tej- 
rided." 

**Cdn  nothing  be  done^ — is  it  too  late?"  ehe 
asked,  with  chattering  teeth. 

''  Nothiug  at  alh  She  has  been  dead  for  sev- 
eral hours — a  happy  death,  painless  and  peacefnh 
And  when  jtll  is  said,  could  the  longest  life  on 
earth  do  moro  ?  '  Dead,  at  iier  post  I'  Dear  little 
Dorine,  who  among  us  all  may  not  envy  you  !" 

He  stooped  and  pressed  on  the  smiling  montli 
the  kiss  for  which  Dorine  had  gladly  died. 

31  rs.  West  suddenly  felt  far  away  from  him — 
she  was  afraid  she  wonhl  not  always  understand 
him — hilt  she  was  not  jealous  because  he  kissed 
Dorine. 
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IIowE%'EU  elegant  the  edition  may  be,  the  book 
of  Nature  is  an  old-fa«hioned  volume.  It  is  a 
oolossal  structure  with  no  musty  leaves,  its  texts 
80  plainly  illustrated  ihut  whoever  runs  may  read 
their  meaning.  The  coloring  is  esffuisJitely  done, 
the  illuminations  nre  perfect,  and  the  gracej.  pym- 
metry  and  harmony  so  complete  in  every  fragrant 
page  that  we  yield  readily  to  ihc  seductive  fasci- 
nation as  we  turn  its  pages  replete  with  fresh  at- 
tractions. 


A  grain  of  sympathy  may  move  a  mountain  of 
adamant,  and  an  atom  of  interest  in  this  great 
nniversal  world  will  attract  to  itself  other  atoms 
and  hccomo  a  vast  moving  poiver. 

The  Koran  speaks  of  >rohaninitMl  as  standing 
beneath  the  lotus  tree  near  the  garden  of  eternal 
abode,  which  tree,  says  the  commentator,  has  ii 
soul  in  every  leuf.  This  description  also  applies 
to  the  hook  of  Nature,  winch  certainly  has  a  snul 
in  everv  leaf ;  everv  flower  of  the  field  teaches  its 
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lesson,  every  green  leaf  tells  n  niarvelons  story, 
€very  bird  of  tlie  air  helps  to  eclio  tlio  angel  tnes- 
aage,  Month  by  month  we  turn  the  leaves  of  fcliis 
wonflerfnl  vohiiiie  ;  yeiir  by  year  we  only  wonder 
more  at  its  exhmietlessiiesa.  There  may  ho  white 
pagej  ami  dark;  fair  they  may  be  or  foni — the 
«tory  of  the  year  would  not  be  complete  if  one 
were  missing.  Blank  leaves  there  are  none, 
though  the  winter'u  snows  have  drifted  deep 
anrosa  the  pages. 

The  fasliiona  all  originated  in  Nature's  great 
school  of  design  ;  the  pattern  of  the  laces  was  in- 
wrought long  ago  in  the  dainty  leaf  work  ;  fringes 
and  feather  trimmings  have  decorated  the  clonds 
forages;  and  the  grandest  architecture  is  found 
in  the  gracefnl  curves,  the  wondrous  arches  of 
tliG  forest  soMtndes. 

Colossus,  Spiiinx,  pyramids,  leaning  towers — 
all  were  modeled  first  in  some  one  of  Nature's 
workshops.  Sparkling  pearls  from  a  cup  whicli 
runneth  over  glisten  where  she  hides  away  and 
wipes  her  eyes  in  silence,  bnt  when  the  Httle 
brook  has  left  the  fountain  of  tears  it  fittds  its 
voice  and  goes  singing  on  forever  ami  forever. 
The  cold  white  monotony  of  winter  invites  a 
homesickness  for  the  time  of  the  singing  of  birds, 
and  the  prolonged  silence  ofttimes  becomes  op- 
pressive ! 

Dear  tired  ^fother  Earth,  says  the  poet,  has 
been  ov*'rfaken  witii  sweet  eliimber.  and  we  must 
walk  softly  through  her  chambers  lest  we  waken 


her  from  her  repose.  Did  he  never  think  liow 
cramped  one's  feet  will  become  with  walking  a 
long  six  months  on  tiptoe,  nor  how  they  will  ache 
to  assume  a  natural  position  with  the  whole  broad 
foot  planted  upon  terra  firm  a? 

The  poetry  of  winter  is  as  stainless,  as  while 
and  pure  as  the  season  itself,  hut  after  experienc* 
ing  montlifi  of  cheerless  visionary  looking  forward 
to  a  retarded  spring  tliere  is  an  nnconscions  irony 
iu  moat  cold-weather  sentiment. 

If  all  animate  forms  of  life  regarded  it  from  a 
human  stund point  it  might  be  worse  !  Taken  ns 
a  whole,  winter  is  nnsympathetic,  nnreeponsive, 
and  appealing  best  to  a  robust  aggressivene^^s. 
The  finer  forms  of  life  eleep  ;  not  a  blade  of  graFS 
bnt  folds  its  tiny  arms  ami  dreams,  delicionsly 
m  ay  be ,  b  u  t  s  t  i  1 1  d  re  am  ing. 

And  though  a  comatose  state  has  its  advantages 
we  pity  the  poor  Earth  in  Ijcr  prolonged  sleep  and 
long  to  waken  her  to  life  again — we  are  tender  of 
lier,  asleep  or  waking.  When  she  really  opens 
her  eyes,  looks  dreamily  about  in  a  half-dazed 
state,  and  after  a  spasmodic  attention  to  personal 
appearance  suddenly  springs  to  life,  all  our  fears 
are  forgotten.  AVo  seem  to  liave  been  blended  in 
her  sleep,  and  come  forth  with  new  courage  and 
T\xivi  ambition. 

Thorean,  with  liis  buoyant  nature,  was  at  homo 
in  winter,  and  mncli  of  his  choicest  thought  has 
refeience  to  that  season. 

We  are  accustomed,  he  eays,  to  hear  this  king 
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deecribed  as  a  riidc  and  boisterous  tyrant,  but 
with  the  gentleness  of  a  lover  lie  adonis  tlie 
tresses  of  summer.  He  speaks  of  tlie  weeds  as 
decent  weeds  ivliich  widowed  Nature  wears,  and 
that  many  of  the  pbenomeua  of  winter  are  sug- 
gestive of  an  inexpressible  tondernesa  an<l  fragile 
delicacy. 

But  wljat  a  heart-bonnd  iix  the  words,  ^'O 
the  evening  robin  at  the  end  of  a  New  England 
anmnicr's  day  I"  And  though  the  wintry  days  may 
be  snnny,  the  air  clear  and  crystalline,  and  the 
frostwork  exquisite^  how  often  tlic  lieart  goes  out 
with  keenest  longing  to  the  time  when  bluebirds 
come  ! 

When  blnebirda  come  tlte  air  is  «offc 

And  swoet  us  is  i\  bnUy's  breath ; 

Tlie  wfinu  south  wind  \ms  kiHst^d  tU©  snows 

And  held  them  in  a  chusp  of  death 

Till  here  and  tliere  llie  br(>n-n  eurtb  9L<iw9. 

Tbi"  it'y  bt^arf  «>f  wiuttr  fnst 

Is  mdtiug,  Hud  tbe  strenras,  at  List 

Let  louse,  their  ftilver  cbriins  iinb<»uud, 

Mingle  their  voices  with  the  soiipil 

Of  l)hiebirils'  nmsic,  dreamy,  low, 

And  sweet  us  notes  of  long  ug«>. 


^ 


"When  bluebirds  come  tbe  Buowy  »cend 

Dissolves  as  does  s<[)iue  golden  tlreuiu ; 

Warm  airs  astir,  bright  clouds  unfoM, 

And  life  reflected  from  their  bne 

Deepena  in  beunty  mAnifold^ 

As  fair  as  is  the  iifterglow 

When  SQissets  tinge  the  earth  with  gold. 

O  iizure  binl  I    the  finest  note 

In  April's  hdrmony  of  Ronf;{ 

Wella  ui-nvard  from  your  little  ihroAl; 

Tbe  breezes  lose  theniwelves  far  yon 

lu  snnshiue  mazes;  countless  flowers 

RiiLse  sfuiUng  faces  to  the  blue 

Of  April  »kies  and  list  to  you, 

Throwiug  their  perfume  round  the  hours. 

Tlie  early  spring  and  winter  have  tio  boundai*y 
line ;  their  voices  may  be  active  or  passive,  bntj 
after  coquetting  together  for  a  time  winter  ii 
tlirnst  aside  and  the   spring  nymph  seta  abont^ 
her  task  with  excessive  ardor. 

In  Northern  New  England  this  change  often 
comes  with  tlie  startling  celerity  of  an  explosion. 
It  is  winter  to-day,  cold  and  cruel,  full  of  elemental 
fury;  it  is  spring  to-morrow,  balmy,  delicioua. 
Slie  binds  the  heart  with  threads  of  gold,  and  in- 
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voluntaril}^  wo  dolT  our  Lata  anil  bow  low  in  lier 
queenly  presence.  Xatm  e  never  ceases  to  Bmile  ; 
birds  and  flowers  are  wluapering  love  until  the 
whole  land  becomes  a  land  of  illusion. 

If  tliere  be  snch  a  goddess,  spring  hm  true 
feminine  attributes,  and  it  will  not  not  be  sur- 
prising if  the  arrogant  imperiousness  of  her  greet- 
ing bo  followed  by  the  rarest  aweetuess  and  gra- 
ciousness. 

With  the  first  stamp  of  that  tiny  foot  the  light 
and  color  of  the  vernal  season  flash  npon  its  like 
a  meteor  ;  it  startles,  captivates,  cntrancea.  She 
VoL  XXIIX.,  No.  5-34. 


She  stimpeti   lier  font  upoo  the  aoMl  grotmtl. 
And  sleeping  bxidts  went  thritling  jit  the  sound, 
Lifted  tUdr  heads,  opened  their  dewy  eyea 
And  looked  about  in  trembling,  sweet  surprife; 
AVithiJi  the  border  of  the  greening  wood 
The  fniil  Hei»i*ticn"H  fair  childrfn  stood— 
A  Rrotip  of  budding;  beautie8,  hedged  around 
With  parent  bsive^,  embfoideniig  the  ground. 
The  song  birds  he,in\  her  in  their  gonlhern  houjie» 
Unfurled  their  wing«  the  while  they  sang, ''  We  come,** 
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In  my  notobook  of  tlio  seasons,  niulcr  d.ite  of 
September  ClIi,  are  these  words :  Tlie  fn-Rt  frost 
has  come.  The  river  draws  np  its  coat  colhir  and 
begins  to  dream  of  mittens,  the  overcoat  a  fash- 
ionable gray,  greatly  resembling  mist.  Hurry- 
ing feet  have  all  summer  found  their  way  through 
the  meadow  grass  to  the  river,  have  kept  it  tan- 
gled ami  downtrodden.  It  is  freshest  and  green- 
est there,  a  memory  of  spring,  like  the  young 
lives  that  have  haunted  it.  It  is  so  pretty — that 
littlo  green  path  where  the  children  came  and 
went,  bordered  by  withered  grasses  and  wintry 
prophecies.  The  pressure  of  the  little  bare  feet 
has  blessed  it,  saved  it  from  the  common  bleak- 
ness— redeemed  by  tho  touch  of  a  child  as  many 
a  life  has  been. 

The  air  is  dreamy ;  the  landscape  wears  that 
ripe  look,  tho  harvest-homo  look  —  full  frui- 
tion. Nature  may  have  had  cares  and  anxieties, 
but  they  are  gone  now ;  the  worry,  the  hurry  is 
over,  and  only  this  sweet  tranquillity  remains. 
Tho  valleys  are  sweet-scented,  the  meadows  bil- 
lowy with  the  bending  grain,  the  roadsides  star- 
red with  wild  asters,  and  the  fields  aflame  with 
golden-rod.  September  fogs  hang  over  the  river 
— a  mist  of  tears  for  the  dead  summer. 

Upon  the  Ist  of  October  crowds  of  yellow- 
rumped  warblers  were  flitting  from  grove  to  gar- 
den, from  garden  to  grove  again. 

The  tall  weeds  tilted  and  swayed  as  their  little 
bodies  bore  them  down,  and  divided  their  rich 
harvest  of  seeds  between  them  and  the  gold- 
finches. Ik  is  only  by  the  splendid  garniture  of 
the  woods  that  it  becomes  real  that  September  is 
gone. 

Up  from  Soptemlier'H  sleepy  hollow 
^ngliag  her  feet  in  the  golden-rod, 

Sfao  took  the  ]>ath  nil  tho  doar  months  follow. 
Up  tho  lieights,  to  the  hills  of  0<h1. 

The  gorgeous  flora  of  His  gardens — the  woods 
— are  a  glory  of  gold  and  scarlet,  gilding  the  very 
air  that  surrounds  them — an  aureole  around  the 
head  of  an  October  saint. 

A  golden  shower  has  fallen  and  a  rainbow 
breaks  above  the  woods,  or  is  an  angel  witli 
golden  wings  walking  in  that  celestial  highway  ? 
The  first  flakes  of  snow  fell  upon  tlio  morning  of 
October  11th.  They  "melted  almost  as  soon  as 
they  touched  tho  ground,  and  only  heightened 
the  vivid  coloring  of  earth  and  air  and  sky. 

Upon  the  17th  the  river  has  gone  to  sleep, 
drawn  over  its  face  a  thin  transparent  blanket  of 
ice,  leaving  only  a  slisfht  open  space  where  it  may 
*'peek"  out  and  laugh  at  the  sunshine. 

No  wonder  it  smiles,  tucked  away  so  cozily, 
and  knowing  that  in  its  first  blissful  nap  no  one 
will  interrupt  with,  "Seven  o^clock,  and  time  for 


breakfast !''  What  an  enviable  distinction — that 
let-alone  certainty,  waking  just  a  bit  now  and 
then,  and  dozing  off  again  as  its  own  sweet  fancy 
dictates  ! 

A  pair  of  crows  came  every  morning  to  a  little 
elm  en  the  edge  of  the  stream,  and  while  one 
searched  for  food  at  the  roots  of  the  tree  the 
other  amused  itself  by  watching  its  own  reflec- 
tion in  tho  mirroring  water.  Thia  morning  they 
came  as  usual,  and  one  pruned  itself  while  the 
other  went  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  regarding 
the  missing  river. 

"  Where  in  the  world  can  it  have  gone  to  V*  he 
seemed  to  say.  '*lt  was  only  yesterday  we  were 
here  to  drink,  and  what  in  the  name  of  common 
sense  has  come  over  it  now  ? — not  a  drop  of  water 
to  1)0  found  anywhere  !*' 

A  fifteen  mjnutes'  search  failed  to  reveal  the 
mystery,  and  the  pair  left  in  evident  disgust  at 
the  changed  situation. 

An  hour  later  a  big,  fat  robin  was  on  tho  lawn, 
a  solitary  bird  that  could  find  no  food  whatever. 

I  opened  the  door  cautiously  and  threw  out  a 
handful  of  crumbs;  but  robin  was  alarmed  and 
flew  over  to  my  neighbor's,  and  thence  to  the 
churchyard,  where  it  cuddled  up  against  the 
church  steps  in  a  pathetic  way,  as  if  asking  pro- 
tection. Then  it  tried  the  apple  trees,  searching 
in  vain  around  the  roots  for  a  morsel  of  breakfast, 
lie  must  have  been  left  over  by  some  mischance 
from  the  antumn  migration,  his  friends  and  rela- 
tives going  on  to  the  green  pastures  before  him. 

Before  night  I  found  that  it  was  a  domesticated 
bird,  which,  escaping,  had  perhaps  lost  the  in- 
stinct that  prompts  to  migration.  lie  was  here 
long  after,  and  must  have  been  overtaken  by  the 
winter. 

In  the  July  previous  this  same  little  rcadbreast 
was  an  interesting  study  as  he  flew  about  my 
neighbor's  house,  keeping  close  all  the  while  to 
tho  children.  He  had  chosen  one  from  among 
them,  and  most  tender  was  the  mutual  sympathy, 
the  bird  sitting  upon  her  shoulder  or  hand  and 
"talking"  confidingly  in  low,  subdued  measures; 
insisting  witli  sweet  imperiousness  upon  full  at- 
tention and  proving  itself  tho  most  vivacious  and 
intelligent  of  companions. 

The  dirge  for  the  autumn  had  scarcely  died 
away  ere  the  advent  of  the  hardier  birds  pro- 
claimed the  winter. 

ToUI  toll 
A  dirge  for  her  soul  I 
Infancy  tender, 
Prearay,  serene, 
Maidenhood  golden— robbed  of  her  splendor, 
Ix>w  is  she  lying, 
Bnt  living  or  dying 
She  still  is  a  queen. 
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Toll!   t.>ll 
A  dirg*^  for  b^r  Bniil ! 
Lu^iVc?  ot  tbe  forest  ^hall  pillow  Ltr  bead, 
GliOHts  of  the  gnisHes 
Bow  Its.  she  p  iseaa 
Into  th*j  ftloom 
SiirroTiiitliiig  the  toinb. 
While  tlie  cold  uioila  fihiill  cbtint  endlcRs  chauts  for  the 
doul. 

Sa.lly,  gltfcdly 
Turn  we  iiwuy  frtnu  her  grave  ; 
Ovor  lis  siUnice  hUnik  wiudfl  nL'.Jl  r.'ivc, 
TViupped  in  the  white  rt-bes  the  ntigela  brotight  down 
With  h<?r  (•ry»trtllifie  crown ; 
Many  a  liejirt  Ittjilin^;  hipli  fur  lovv^a  sake 
Shi  ill  troioblc  ami  quiver^ 
Shall  J  tun  so,  ami  forever, 
Ero  she  Khiill  awake. 

The  lirat  reully  lii'tirty  witjter  soiig  was  from  a 
chickaclee.  There  was  not  a  perfmictory  note  in 
the  measure;  it  bubbled  up  from  his  lieart  iis 
Iboiigb  he  ba«l  been  l^iinling  a  ^Itimb,  repressed 
life  and  this  reaction  was  the  iiatiiml  sequence. 
It  was  tbo  niiiltlltj  of  December,  That  morning 
there  were  frost  flowers  of  such  Jainty,  tlelicate 
and  matchless  grace  upon  my  window  that  tliey 
ciulte  reconciknl  rue  to  the  ueconipanjing  f^ondj- 
tions.  It  was  the  poetry  of  winter — I  could  not 
chide  the  frost  for  thinking  alond  and  writing 
it3  tboiigbts  in  music  I  80  far  there  had  been 
iioue  of  those  crisp,  snapping  mornings  when  t^ey 
liad  blossomed  in  anch  loveliness  while  t!ie  world 
was  sleeping  !  It  was  not  h>ng,  however,  before 
the  sunshine  rudely  robbed  theiu  of  their  grace, 
dared  to  stand  on  holy  ground  and  touch  them 
with  irreverent,  tarnishing  fingers. 

A  dozen  of  the  birds  were  in  the  maples  as  I 
came  up  the  walk,  and  I  stopped  and  called 
softly  to  thenu  One,  inmc  intrepid  or  more  cu- 
rious than  tbe  rest,  came  nearer  and  answered 
my  greeting.  Then  he  broke  out  iuta  song— a 
song  as  hearty  and  joyniis  m  in  tbe  springtime,  a 
wistful,  tbiilling  swet^tneiig  pervadiug  it  that 
gladdened  all  my  day,  the  wintry  spirit  of  beavi* 
iiess  frightened  away  by  the  mere  rustling  of  that 
little  garment  of  praise. 

Ills  heart  wa^  full  of  poetry  if  the  day  was 
not,  aud  the  bare  twigs  and  branches  seemed 
kissed  to  life  again  as  the  caress! ttg  cadence 
echoed  aud  ro-oeboed  through  them. 

Itj  the  hitter  jiart  of  May  occurred  the  most 
touching  and  gn^gt'stive  experience  that  tlie  birds 
brought  to  me  duritig  the  last  year.  It  was  while 
Btanding  reverently  by  the  grave  of  Philips  Urooks 
iu  Mount  Auburn  Cemetery  that  a  flutterj  a  twit- 
ter and  a  troubled  sob  of  song  broke  the  silence, 

A  short  flight  of  stone  steps  lead  upward  from 
the    carriage    drive    to    tlie   burial   place.     Low 


bnshes  were  growing  at  either  side  of  the  gate 
that  guards  the  Biicre<l  spot,  and  a  chickadee  was 
half  hitlden  within  tliem,  Sbu  held  a  worm  in  her 
beak,  ami  her  anxious,  pitfons  cry  reveab/d  the 
secret  that  her  babies  were  tlireatened  with  dan- 
ger. While  I  was  watching  iuteiitly  every  move- 
ment of  tbe  bird  the  sliarp  eyes  of  my  friend  had 
already  solved  the  pretty  mystery,  Tlie  hollow 
iron  post  fit  the  right  side  of  the  gate  bad  yiehJed 
to  time's  erosion.  There  was  a  tiny  aperture, 
perhaps  eight  or  teu  inches  from  tbo  ground, 
witliin  which  practiced  eyes  could  detect  the 
presence  of  four  young  cbiekatleeB. 

Piinsing  bestile  the  MasJer's  gruv*",  1  heard 

IjOW,  uuxions  uoleH  like  a  beiMX'clilug  prayer, 
And  as  I  listened,  lo,  a  little  binl, 

A  chicltndee,  was  ciesting  there. 

Had  the  great  heart  eo  recently  consigned 

l^tito  the  earth*  within  Moufit  Aubiiru'H  Rpae«, 
Quickened  the  very  iron  till  it  l«roiight  * 

Forth  lovelineBfi  and  gr^ce? 

Surely  in  all  thai  tity  of  the  «>^u«l 

There  W418  no  fij^ter  place  for  the*3  to  reat, 
To  r<uir  thy  little  brood  so  eheritihi  d, 
Thau  Mfiir  thnt  tender  breiiRt  ! 

O  little  bml  I.  bird  of  thewht*h    y<n+r  round, 
Perennial  bloHsoui  of  our  uortheru  year, 
God's  peace  be  with  thee  I  n\\  tbe  pene^  he  fotLcd 
Who  slmubered  near  I 

May  nu  rude  band  thy  conliilt  Ji' f  betray, 

But  Ktill  euvirtujeil  by  thut  wondrous  love, 
Sing  long  and  low  and  sweetly  all  the  day, 
His  grave  above 

It  was  an  ideal  home,  a  true  safeguard  against 
evil. 

Blessed  birds  that  claimed  protection  within 
that  Bhekering  presence,  appropriating  with  true 
instinct  the  privilege  of  long  friondsliij) !  for  w^as 
not  the  good  bishop  in  sympathy  with  all  tbe 
world  ?  Was  anything  too  small  or  common  to 
receive  his  attention,  or  too  great  to  be  outside 
the  iufluence  of  bis  exceeding  love  ?  Undefinable 
beauty  and  delicucy  of  expression  were  in  the 
song  of  the  bird — an  nnconscioirs  eulogy.  Pity 
aud  pathos  blended  tlmre,  as  if  the  recent  order 
were  reverseil  and  the  singer  was  a  self-appointed 
guardian  of  tlie  phice  lest  no  rude  sound  awake 
the  sleeper  from  that  sweet  and  holy  dream, 

I)eut!i's  fingers  are  hid  so  deftly  at  the  lieart  of 
all  things  living,  but  surely  **  the  best  proof  of  a 
heaven  to  come  is  its  dawning  within  tbo  heart." 

Far  over  the  hollow  where  tlie  little  lake  is  lov- 
ingly uestled  warblers  were  singing  nutil  the 
fresh  ilay  air  went  throbbing  with  the  sweetness. 
I  could  detect  the  notes  of  the  t^anada  warbler, 
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And   here   there    (eW 
above    heiglit    and    over* 
Tallcy  ft  bush  over  wbich 
the  flutelike  note  of  tlie* 
wood  thrnsh  brood etl. 

The  tender  association 
of  this  city  of  the  dead 
penetrated    the    song:, 
there  were   tones  in   hia- 
niusic  never  heard  before. 
The    tragedy  of  life  waa. 
^    4R  A^  !H  J       fell r rounded  by  glory. 

The  song  trembled  in 
tlie  beginning;  it  linger- 
ed for  1%  clearer  thought 
till  Buddenlv  it  rose  from 
the  surrounding  chaos. 
flouted  loud  and  clear 
above  that  silent  city,  in 
those  wouderful  tones- 
breathing  of  love,  love, 
lore.  It  gained  by  repeti- 
tion till  love  was  eclipsed 
by  pain,  and  the  air  throb- 
bed with  that  passionless 
passion  which  in  grandeur 
of  conception  is  divinest 
of  all  bird  anthems.  The 
pain  of  it  is  that  it  ever 
ends. 

It  wtts  a  drcftin  of  heaven  to 

morUiU  lent. 
So  grand  nnd  beautiful,  bene- 

flceiit* 
A  note  from  some  grand  an^^ 

them  lingering  long, 
Unearthly  melody  wii«  to  the 

song. 
SPRIXGTIUE  WARULE  OF  THE   DLUEBIRD. 

Retracing  the  path  tcv 
the  lake,  a  large  bird  flew  pust  and  alighted  in 
a  fascinating  tangle  of  thorn  trees  upon  the  oppcN 
site  hill.  Peering  witliiu  the  thorny  muzeg,  the- 
bird  was  plainly  visible — ^a  cuckoo  robed  in  the- 
fairest  of  all  spring  garmenta.  **Conie  softly/' 
were  tise  words,  '*  and  see  them.  His  mate  la^ 
here  ;  they  are  evidently  preparing  to  nest." 

The  beautiful  creatures  were  not  disconcerted 
by  the  presence  of  strangers,  and  neither  moved* 
until  the  Itaud  might  almost  have  smoothed  their 
sarin  coats.  They  stood  side  by  side,  bending- 
their  glossy  heads  as  they  "  whispered  '*  together^ 
thoogh  wliat  was  spoken  I  could  not  interpret  in- 
telligently. This  much  I  knew,  that  she  nnder* 
stood  his  meaning,  aud  her  heart  sprang  out  to- 
meet  him  as  joyously  aud  unconseiouely  as  a  bird- 
springs  upward  through  the  warm  May  sunshine. 

The  tender  drama  enacted  w&a  a  mere  prelim- 


the  summer  warbler,  the  bine  3'ellow-backed,  tlie 
staccato  note  of  the  redstart,  while  tlio  dreamy 
BOfig  of  the  bluebirds  fell  upon  the  ear  like  a 
fresh  benediction. 

lled-eyed  vireos,  with  tliat  simjdy  wouderfnl 
cheerinesa  with  wliich  they  carry  ihc  burdens  of 
thiily  life,  repeated  the  spriug  message — a  rock- 
lesg  jollity,  wiUi  more  force  than  originality  of 
note.  Now  it  came  from  the  hill  yonder  whore 
the  spreatling  beech  aud  whispering  pine  inter- 
twined tlieir  broad  and  long  branches  in  soft  and 
trembling  shadows,  now  it  dropi>ed  down  from 
the  evL'rgreen  boughs  that  rustled  softly  above 
the  sleeping  poet — Lowell. 

When  the  warbling  viroo  lifted  his  voice  tlie 
cadence  of  the  choral  strain  palpitated  with  sweet 
sadness,  like  some  sweet  psalrn  of  memory  sung 
by  lips  that  long  since  refused  to  sing. 
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inary  courtship,  a  preparatory  reliearaal,  as  it  was 
too  early  in  tlie  season  for  tbem  to  nest.  It  would 
not  be  Biirprising  if,  afterward,  this  same  tboni 
tree  held  the  secret  of  their  homo  life,  for  it  cun- 
iiot  be  possible  that  people  with  eyes  like  tlnnrs 
-could  lead  the  irreguhir  life  of  pro (li gates,  and 
•compel  stranger  birds  to  care  for  their  offspring. 

The  sky  was  banked  with  fleecy  clouds — a  flock 
of  eheop  driven  slowly  across  the  sky,  with  one 
large  one  leading  the  rest,  like  a  sliepherdess. 
Where  the  stars  were  last  night  there  were  bun- 
ilreds  of  swallows,  wheeling,  circling,  sweeping, 
little  specks  against  the  blue,  their  titiy  bodies 
more  clearly  defined  as  they  came  nearer.  The 
deep  azure  served  to  bring  them  out  boldiv^  de- 
ll niug  eacli  curve  of  wiJig,  each 
poise  and  circle. 

The  ivy,  tliat  overruns  every- 
thing within  the  inclosnre,  was  in 
its  jn*otticst  stage,  half  grown,  the 
leaves  dark  and  fresh  as  if  direct 
from  the  hand  of  the  artist.  Un- 
opened buds,  pink  and  perfect  as 
ii  flower,  lay  against  the  gratiite 
coping,  while  delicate  sprays  hung 
from  the  trees  and  kissed  the 
faces  of  all  who  ncared  them, 
jlere  and  there  the  cold  beauty 
of  granite  or  niarblo  was  hidden 
entirely  by  the  waxen  luxuriance 
of  the  clinging  leaves.  Song  spar- 
rows told  of  peace,  a  restful  peace 
that  descended  long  ago,  uncon- 
€cion3  of  the  blessed  incompetence 
of  understanding  what  loss,  death, 
separation,  really  moan. 

Chippies,  handsome,  winsome 
little  fellows,  with  that  lively,  in- 
spiriting song,  helped  swell  the 
tune,  not  Bpecially  nielodions  so 
•far  as  they  were  concerned,  but 
replete  with  the  same  faith  and 
^(Utte  in  unity  with  the  surround- 
ing atmosphere.  That  ignnranc*.' 
of  all  deceit  and  untruth,  that 
implicit  trust  peculiar  to  child- 
hood  and  ciiippies,  has  glorified 
them  till  the  song  shines  acrosj^ 
the  years  with  a  light  borrowed 
from  the  eyes  of  a  child. 

The  liighway  separates  a  corner 
of  'vfair  Auburn"  from  Elm- 
wood,  the  homo  of  James  Russell 
Lowell  **The  poet's  walk'-  is 
still  discernible  ;  it  is  perennially 
«t.ill  and  lovely  beneath  the  trees  j 
the  path  still  a  path,  the  grasses 


have  not  intruded,  nor  the  nnder brush  encroached 
upon  it.  The  elms  lie  loved  so  well,  the  beeches 
of  which  he  snng,  the  lawn  dotted  with  dande- 
lions, the  bird's  nest  in  the  branches  overhanging 
the  walk,  the  crackling  music  of  the  blackbirds, 
the  plaint  of  the  bluebirds,  were  unchanged. 

It  needed  but  a  touch  of  fancy  to  people  the 
solitude,  to  swing  the  hammock  under  the  trees, 
to  hear  the  poet's  voice. 

A  little  bird  sprang  upward  and  left  the  branch 
swaying,  recalling  hia  exquisite  lines  ; 

*'  As  tt  twig  trembles  which  a  bird 

Lights  on  to  Bmg»  fchc?a  lenvea  Tiiil>ent, 
So  ifi  my  memory  Ihrilled  nnd  stirreil — 
I  onh*  know  she  came  and  ^Yeilt." 


7 
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IN   THE  OllCMARD,  BLITnELT   WAKINO, 

THHOUfJU   Tin-:   11L0S80M,  I.OUD  AND  CLE  AH 

P1PE8  TUE  GOLDFINCn  :   "  DAY  IS  BRBAKtMG  ; 
WAKEN.    PKOrLE  !    MAY  IS  UEBE     ' 
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The  deepest  charm  lies  over  the  })lacc ;  the 
forces  of  Nature  seem  more  tenderly  revejile<l, 
more  softly  and  splendidly  clad  ;  it  fascinates 
with  its  wealth  of  poetic  reminiscence. 

Migrating  with  the  birds  from  these  historic 
scenes  to  a  quiet  Vermont  valley,  the  season  is  too 
far  advanced  for  the  whitethroats  and  white- 
crowns  ;  the  kinglets,  too,  have  passed  on  before 
us.  The  morning  is  still  fresh  in  my  memory 
when  a  flock  of  the  latter  were  in  the  larches. 
The  little  creatures  held  the  very  key  of  heaven  ; 
its  doors  flew  open,  unlocked  by  that  musical  key, 
and  I  stood  sjiellhound  by  the  heavenly  sweetness 
of  the  song  tlie  ruby  crown  was  singing.  Eaves- 
dropper that  I  was,  I  caught  the  faintest  whis- 
pers of  that  inarvelous  story.  Flitting  hither  and 
thither,  nearer  and  nearer  he  came  to  that  little 
sentimental  echo  of  a  wife,  till,  standing  by  her 
side,  his  crest  erected,  the  sunshine  radiating  from 
that  spark  of  ruby  flame,with  fluttering,  resj)onsive 
wings  he  trilled  into  her  ears  that  measSurelesssong, 
that  answerless  question  which  only  lovers  may 
hear  and  know,  that  matchless  story  old  as  is  the 
world  itself,  yet  sweet  and  new  to-day  with  the 
thrilling  sweetness  it  knew  at  the  world's  crea- 
tion. No  word  escaped  ;  low  and  soft  and  sweet, 
loud  and  rapturous,  it  glowed  and  faded,  rose  and 
fell,  as  the  daring  heart  kept  time  to  the  fluttering 
wing.     These  v.'ere  no  second-hand  emotions  I 

A  purple  finch  alighted  near  by,  attracted,  like 
myself,  by  the  story  the  kinglet  was  telling,  and 
enviously  lifted  his  voiee,  tumbling  over  his  notes 
in  vain  attempt  to  drown  the  sweeter  cadences. 
He  is  a  charming  singer,  this  royal -clad  chorister  ; 
but  beside  this  nymph  it  is  the  beating  of  drums 
compared  to  the  tremulous  measures  of  an  feolian 
instrument.  The  very  sunshine  lingers  upon  that 
ruby  (Town  ;  it  flashes  and  sparkles  as  ho  moves 
about,  until  the  larch  is  aglow  with  light,  aglow 
with  exceeding  love. 

They  kept  coming,  these  little  masculine  con- 
testants for  my  lady's  favor  ;  but  the  first  song 
had  won  her  heart — theirs  was  a  vainloss  wooing. 
The  breezes  softened  before  the  spell  ;  they  set 
the  trailing  boughs  a-swinging ;  gently  they 
rocked  the  cradle  where  love  was  born  anew,  where 
even  angels  might  listen  and  echo  the  notcfs  of  a 
birdling.  Hefore  the  serenade  was  over  wrenliko 
tiotes  revealed  their  family  secret — that  they  are 
cousins  to  the  wrens  if  not  wrens  themselves,  the 
tiniest,  fairest  branch  of  this  lovely  family. 

Meadow  larks  sang  early  in  the  morning,  weeks 
after  the  ruby  crown's  ecstasy  ;  but  the  song  was 
not  complete  ;  there  was  something  lacking.  It 
was  only  a  superficial  strain,  a  surface  song.  By 
and  by,  when  it  floated  over  the  home,  its  strength 
of  affection  deepened  ;  it  quivered  with  feeling — 


a  tension  of  exaltation.  The  sweetest  lark  songa 
I  ever  heard  were  in  the  old  fort  by  the  sen,  near 
Fairhaven,  Mass.  The  birds  had  appropriated 
the  spacie  inside  the  inclosnre,  and  were  walkings 
about  with  the  nonchalance  of  original  propri- 
etors. 

The  fort  had  fallen  to  decay  ;  the  grasses  climbeci 
to  its  very  roof,  adding  largely  to  its  picturesqiie- 
ness.  IIow  they  sang,  those  meadow  larks,  as  if 
they  would  wake  the  dead  echoes  and  quicken 
the  dear  old  place  with  life  eternal  ! 

Was  the  air  clearer  and  more  penetrant  than 
here  m  the  mountains  ?  Or  had  those  leagues  of 
sunshine  upon  the  dancing  waves  penetrated  the- 
singer's  heart  and  infused  the  song  with  the  rarest 
richness  and  fullness  ? 

A  willowy  thicket  borders  the  brook  not  many 
rods  away,  and  leans  tenderly  over,  murmuring 
fond  words  of  endearment.  The  brook  rolls  and 
rumbles  and  threatens  when  the  spring  fullness 
pervades  it,  but  sings  and  warbles,  or  complains- 
maybe,  when  some  rain  has  made  it  discontented 
and  unhappy. 

^*  The  little  orioles  have  come  again  !"  shouted 
the  children.  "We  haven't  seen  *em  this  great 
while  till  now  they  peeked  down  at  us  as  we  lay 
in  the  hammock.  They  ain't  a  mite  afraid  of  ua 
either.  They  came  'most  down  to  us,  and  then 
ran  away  when  we  put  out  our  hands  to  catch 
etn. 

**  Dudes  I  call  them,"  said  a  listener.  "lieg- 
ular  little  dudes  that  regard  ns  with  a  supercili- 
ous air  and  challenge  admiration  of  their  red 
neckties  and  jaunty  manners.  Like  everybody 
else  they  went  off  on  the  September  excursions. 
They  are  as  delighted  as  were  the  rest  of  ns  to  get 
home  and  relieved  of  too  much  exertion  in  the 
pleasure  line.     I'm  suro  I  don't  wonder." 

1'he  *'  little  orioles,"  the  ''dudes'*  were  sure  to 
be  in  the  willows  if  anywhere  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, for  the  thick  foliage  held  troops  of  insects 
and  many  a  bird  besides  the  redstarts.  They  were 
all  there,  prince  and  princess,  lord  and  lady.  The 
leaves  tilted  as  the  restless,  gayly  appareled  guests 
displaced  them. 

''Here  ho  is  !"  cried  the  children.     "See  the- 
red  on  him  !     And  here's  another  just  like  him, 
only  yellow  where  he's  red  V 

I  had  just  passed  a  young  willow  tree,  and 
standing  beneath  the  alders,  paused  to  admire* 
the  easy  elegance  of  its  long,  slender  branches, 
when  a  redstart  lady  came,  and  with  eyes  intent 
only  upon  lier  work  flitted  hurriedly  from  bough 
to  bough  until  she  was  close  beside  mo.  Realiz- 
ing all  at  once  that  danger  was  near,  she  darted, 
in  alarm  from  side  to  side  and  called  loudly,  when 
lier  ornnge-spotted  lover  came  over  to  see  what 
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was  11  je  matter.  He  took  it  nil  iu  at  a  glance.  I 
Mas  cjiiite  taken  down  when  I  lieard  their  con- 
vorsatioii,  ** Afraid  of  that  inferior  creature  I''  be 
chided.  '*  WIij,  my  love,  how  can  you  he  so  fool- 
ish ?  Just  stand  back  tliere  in  tbe  willow,  and 
eee  tue  timke  her  ntii  ;''  and  darting  from  tip  to 
tip  of  the  houghs,  on  the  crazy  fellow  came,  clear 
down  to  the  end  of  the  dead  branch  that  nearly 
touchod  my  forehead. 

His  featliers  were  angrily  Untied  over  hia  white 
breast,  and  I  ran  away  (to  have  a  batter  view), 
and  that  deluded  female  believes  to  tliia  Jay  that 
it  wii3  from  fear  entirely. 

night  bore  ii  catbird  cumo  from  across  tho 
river,  and  flew  etraigbt  into  tlie  redstart  circle  ; 
away  went  Ibo  birds— they  disapproved  of  anch 
noisy  company. 

That  unmusical  note  givea  no  clew  that  the 
catbird  is  one  of  our  finest  vocalists  and  firdt 
cousin  to  tbe  mocking  bird.  Faniiljea  have 
etroDg  general  characteristics.  If  one  is  a  profi- 
cient Bong  im[>ersonator  tho  others  reg^ard  bia 
pronounced  snccuKS  with  envy  and  emulato  tbe 
accomplbhment.  None  who  have  heard  tbe  cat- 
bird at  Ilia  beat  but  bavo  stood  entranced  before 
hh  ekill,  the  ear  captivated  by  those  delicious 
strains  that  bear  no  possible  resemblance  to  this 
discord. 

I3  ho  tired  of  singing?  alrea-W  weary  of  tbe 
Bummer?  But  we  eball  bear  liifn  again  when 
another  spring  opens  hh  heart  and  nnikes  room 
for  tho  eentiment  wliose  very  dawning  Is  ruptnre  ! 

A  dozen  kingbirds  sit  upon  the  highest  bongh 
of  a  tall  elm  and  interrupt  their  insect  scrutiny 
to  stare  at  this  newcomer.  He  its  an  interloper, 
and  niuEt  bo  dealt  with  acconlingly,  so  a  pair  of 
tho  bravest  launch  out  at  him  and  defy  him  to 
enter  their  immediate  neigliborljood. 

Upon  the  farther  bank  of  the  stream  stands  a 
dead  Ireo  whose  bare  branches  are  letlecled  in 
tho  water.  It  has  fruited  ndracnionaly,  the  bird 
fruit  dti plicated  clearly  in  the  stream  below* 

A  huge  log  that  drifted  down  with  the  spring 
floods  lies  high  and  dry  upon  the  sand  bar,  and  a 
goldfinch  rests  tbere  preparatory  to  a  b:iJb  in  the 
shallow  water,  lie  is  looking  out  a  place  where 
tho  depth  beat  suits  him,  and  as  I  part  tfio  alder 
branches  here  id  a  prize — only  another  deserted 
homestead*  But  this  V^ermont  *'  farm  "  was  ahaii- 
donud  tbrongb  no  barrenness  of  soil  ;  no  stigma 
of  reproach,  no  difUculty  in  getting  a  living  at- 
taches to  it.  I'ho  family  was  a  model  one  un- 
doubtedly, tln'ifty  a^j  13  the  orthodox  New  Eng- 
land en  It  would  not  be  surprising  if  that 
handsome  bather  at  this  fashionable  watering 
place  had  been  reared  within  its  precincts  and 
took   bin   first  views  of  life   from   this  vantage 


point!  Vriiat  did  this  goldfinch  family  think 
of  tho  sandpiper  babies  ?  ^  next-door  neigh- 
bors. Did  they  lie  snugly  in  their  velvet  bed« 
while  the  latter  had  never  a  feather  or  a  bit  of 
down  between  them  antl  tho  floor  of  the  uni- 
verse ?  Did  they  tremble  when  tbey  took  their 
first  dip  in  the  waiter',  and  were  Uieir  fears  as- 
atmged  when  tbe  bh'd  mother  told  them  bo  eooth- 
ingly  tinit  there  was  no  darvger  ?  What  experi- 
ences they  miiist  have  hud— tiiose  dainty  bird- 
lings  I — lying  upon  downy  pilluua  and  ministered 
unto  by  golden  angels  I  A  borne  full  of  song 
that  has  fouml  its  wings  and  speeds  across  tho 
stream,  or  resta  in  tbe  willows,  or  takes  another 
dip  ni  those  clear,  enticing  waters! 

Now  and  tlien  a  ebirtiney  swallow  emerges  from 
some  neighboring  chimney,  twin  of  tlie  darkdined 
tribes  that  have  made  such  stai tli ng  innovations 
upon  my  shimberE?, 

Later  on  long  lines  of  bai'n  swallows  will  be 
drawn  up  in  line  tipon  the  telegraph  wires,  like 
soldiers  under  military  discipline.  Thousands  of 
them,  by  actual  count,  young  birds  largely,  being 
taught  the  art  of  navigation  prepsiratwry  to  set- 
ting out  upon  that  long  migratory  journey.  [ 
wonder  what  these  birds  of  a  season  think  as  they 
imitate  the  cxainjdcs  of  their  elders  ;  whether  ihey 
nmleratand  that  thia  is  a  pfirfc  of  the  discipline  of 
life,  &  bird  kindergarten,  or  if  tfiey  regard  it  as  a 
play  altogether  ?  Here  where  the  river  batik  be- 
comes gradually  precipitous,  as  if  to  emj>ha8iz© 
the  thotiglit  that  tliero  id  notldng  comninri  nor 
unclean,  no  spot  nor  place  on  tbi*  beautifid  eartfv 
but  tender  love  sliall  hedge  it  in,  from  an  up- 
turned root  of  an  old  tree  a  litfle  truiling  vine 
had  sprung  to  life  and  held  the  deud  root  clostdy 
wrapped  in  its  embraces.  There  was  eometbing 
touching  in  tho  gentleness  of  tbe  clasp,  as  tender 
as  tho  pressure  of  tbe  guardian  hands  that  lead 
ua  forward  imconscionsly.  It  had  followed  the 
intricate  windings  of  tho  rootlets,  and  beyond 
the  end  it  swung  itstdf  o(f  and  waved  in  rhythmic 
grace  to  the  tunc  the  soft  warm  wind  was  play- 
ing. It  was  a  dizzy  height  for  such  a  ItiJk  vine  ; 
but  with  the  earth  so  far  below  and  God's  infinite 
heaven  so  far  above  it  swung  there  jnyt  as  fear- 
lessly as  if  it  knew  what  it  was  to  grasp  next  and 
could  make  all  its  own  calculations. 

A  little  humming  bird  tried  to  alight  there  hb  it 
swung  and  found  no  place  for  tbe  sole  of  bia  fool, 
though  1  heard  the  promise  that  by  and  by  when 
it  bloomed  it  would  divide  its  sweetness  with  tbo 
wayfarer. 

A  pboabe  had  erected  a  home  altar  clo^e  be* 
neath  the  rootlets,  and  under  the  shadow  of  ilg 
own  vine  and  fig  tree  was  industriously  rfpeHliug 
the  magic  watchword. 


But  lie  is  satisfied  ;  I  have  heard  liiin  say  so  re- 
peatedly, in  a  slightly  uionotonoiia  dialei^t  ! 

When  the  first  bluish- white  egg  wiia  liiid  it  was 
ivith  more  than  satisfaGtion  that  he  procluimed 
the  acquisition  to  the  family  treasure  and  re* 
hearsed  the  praises  of  his  home-loving  spouse, 
whose  education  was  in  accordance  with  the  apos- 
tolic teaching  that  women  should  be  keepers  at 
home,  adorning  themselves  with  modest  apparel, 
not  with  gold  or  pearls  or  costly  array,  but  with 
good  worka.    And  when  the  single  while  promise 


was  followed  by  three  of  like  import  he  never 
wearied  of  repeating  the  importance  of  these  first 
chapters  in  the  family  history. 

Vivacious,  enterprising,  energetic,  his  coat  of 
mail  rcsplentlent,  he  never  once  advised  his  silent 
partner,  nor  complaiued  that  she  had  selected  c 
more  elevated  site  than  was  common  in  Ms  fam- 
ily. He  never  said,  ''This  wliim  of  yours,  my 
dear,  is  f|uite  unusual  with  the  inJigoes  and 
scarcely  deserving  of  toleration/'  but  every  day  of 
his  summery  life  he  made  the  best  of  it.     Ko  "  i 
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told  you  80*8 ''were  ever  heard  from  him  when 
tlie  winds  threatened  to  defeat  her  purpose^  nor 
when  the  incautious  fledgelings  insisted  upon  a 
dangerous  lookout  and  were  a  cause  of  constant 
solicitude  in  consequence. 

"Nature  lays  her  beams  in  music/'  but  the 
foundations  to  this  one  little  building  were  laid 
80  high  that  it  was  a  voiceless  argument  against 
intrusion.  If  the  bars  could  only  be  let  down 
that  lead  into  it — this  little  home  garden  where 
beauty  was  gathering  slowly  and  life  was  ripen- 
ing as  the  tremulous  hue  grew  daily  fairer  and 
fairer  I 

In  some  lights,  says  Dr.  Cones,  these  birds  arc 
more  green  than  blue.  To  Tlioroiiu  tlicy  were 
"glowing  indigo/' but  this  fairy  who  walks  the 
heights  is  green,  vividly,  intensely  green  ;  and  as 
he  follows  the  half-obliterated  path  of  the  wood- 
man he  sings  the  song  of  his  bluer  brethren,  and 
is  the  same  happy  impassioned  exquisite.  My 
iriend,  whose  eyes  are  used  to  see,  describes  him 
as  *' undoubtedly  green  with  no  suspicion  of  in- 
digo,*' which  chameleon  changes  of  color  invest 
the  bird  with  increased  interest  and  loveliness. 

Last  week  I  met  some  relative  of  his  (no  poor 
relative)  in  a  collection  of  similar  mounted  gems, 
and  the  half-light  might  have  been  accountable 
for  the  emerald  shadings. 

An  albino  swallow  stood  near  him,  an  uncouth 
creature  which  had  been  ostracized  from  the  so- 
ciety of  his  fellows  and  wore  a  dejected  air,  as 
though  he  were  walking  in  the  valley  of  humilia- 
tion. 

A  song  sparrow  was  also  being  evoliited,  and 
had  taken  long  strides  toward  albinoism.  In  a 
few  more  cycles  of  time  he  might  have  become 
faultlessly  white  had  not  his  progress  been  inter- 
rupted by  the  gun  of  the  collector.  He  seemed 
to  be  feeling  well  over  his  appearance  ;  quite  as 
liappy  and  joyful  as  the  regulation  song  sparrow, 
and  not  at  all  ashamed  of  his  clothes  nor  painful 
to  the  sight  as  was  the  swallow. 

By  watching  closely  the  habits  of  an  albino 
robin  through  an  entire  season  it  was  ascertained 
that  its  song  was  precisely  the  same,  and  that  the 
flock  regarded  it  with  no  disfavor  on  account  of 
its  peculiar  attire. 

The  more  conservative  bluebirds  have  been 
known  to  utterly  refuse  to  associate  with  one  of 
their  number  whose  robes  were  white  instead  of 
azure.  Having  no  possible  sympathy  with  a  dress 
reformation  in  bluebird  circles,  they  banished  the 
aspiring  individual  from  the  home  territory  ! 


It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  now  and  then  a 
white  bird  is  observed  among  a  flock  of  black- 
birds. 

Scientists  regard  the  establishment  of  a  new 
species  as  certain  could  a  pair  of  albinos  be  ob- 
tained. 

Long  years  ago  an  old  gentleman  told  me  that 
after  crossing  the  Western  plains  in  a  "prairie 
schooner'*  he  halted  for  a  few  days'  rest  in  "  the 
fort."  This  was  in  an  immense  swamp  that  bore 
the  name  of  Chicago,  Shortly  after  he  found 
himself  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Northern  Illi- 
nois. During  his  first  summer  of  pioneering  for 
many  weeks  he  saw  daily  a  large  white  crow  com- 
ing and  going  with  a  flock  of  sable  attendants 
who  were  seemingly  unaware  of  the  startling  de- 
parture ill  color.  It  often  alighted  near  by,  and 
remained  until  he  came  within  a  few  feet  of  it, 
where  he  could  not  possibly  mistake  its  authen- 
ticity, all  the  while  urging  its  cause  (caws)  with 
the  customary  emphasis. 

This  unusual  tameness  was  less  strange  from 
the  fact  that  albinos  are  often  deficient  in  the 
sense  of  sight. 

Two  white  crows  and  two  Mack  ones  flying  in 
company  were  recently  seen  in  the  valley  of  the 
Connecticut  River. 

Instances  of  atavism  are  far  rarer  than  the  pre- 
ceding, the  Ralem  Museum  having  a  unique  and 
notable  specimen  among  the  domestic  fowls. 

From  the  earliest  dawn  of  creation  the  peacock 
family  have  considered  trailing  robes  as  a  Wflscu- 
line  prerogative.  'J'his  ambitious  female  had  pre- 
viously developed  no  marked  eccentricities,  but 
had  diligently  improved  several  seasons,  deposit- 
ing eggs  and  rearing  her  young  with  true  racial 
instinct,  when  the  covetous  creature  defied  all 
family  tradition,  openly  assumed  the  right  to- 
mtisculine  raiment,  and  became  gradually  evoluted 
to  the  gorgeousness  of  her  lord  and  master. 

Fine  feathers  are  dear  to  the  feminine  heart 
(recklessly  ^A^ar  in  another  sense  to  the  opposite 
sex,  perhaps),  but  life  under  those  conditions  ia 
l)roverbially  uncertain,  and  my  lady  was  deprived 
of  hers  in  consequence.  Her  beautiful  robes, 
however,  may  still  be  seen,  copied  minutely  in 
color  and  feather  from  the  trailing  magnificence 
of  the  peacock — a  monument  showing  the  rash- 
ness, the  folly  and  the  utter  uselessness  of  un- 
lawful ambition  ;  urging  the  lesson  of  content 
within  one's  sphere  though  it  be  circumscribed, 
and  speaking  more  eloquently  than  the  anti-suf- 
fragists  against  inordinate  aspiration. 
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HISTORIC    ISLANDS   OF   THE    GULF   OF    MEXICO, 


By  Captain  II.  D.  Smith,  Umtj-d 

HorK'  Islaxd,  Ijing  next  to  Daiipliia,  dillers 
but  little  in  ge>ienil  appeiirance  from  either  81np 
or  Diiiiphin.  In  1717  it  was  ^Iveii  to  tho  ilistin- 
gnishe4  French  in  an  Bienville  by  tlio  King's  com- 
nian<l,  togctlier  with  the  decoration  of  St-  Louis, 
in  recognition  of  liis  great  services*  Here  on  thta 
iahiiid  roamed  the  Natchez  warriors,  and  along 
tlie  level  eand  beach  games  of  strength  tmd  skill 
were  indnlged  in. 

Concerning  the  origin  of  this  tribe  much  spec- 
uhition  fxiata.  Yagno  and  indistinct  traditions 
state  Hint  tliey  came  from  somewhere  near  the 
sun,  whence  tliey  shifted  to  Jfexico.  Amid  the 
legendary  lore  of  tho  tribe  waa  a  tradition  fciiat 
the  nation  had  been  one  to  aid  Oortez  in  over- 
tttriiitig  the  Montezuma  rule.  Soon  realizing  that 
the  iSpaniiirda  were  disposed  to  exercise  over  them 
a  tyranny  worse  than  the  one  from  whjrrh  they 
had  Gscnped,  they  determined  to  seek  auotlier 
home,  and  following  the  rising  sun,  came  to  the 
heantiful  hills  in  Louisiana,  which  they  selected 
a  a  their  own. 

The  Island  of  Petit  Bois  (Little  Wood)  follows 
next  in  the  chain  of  ishvnds,  and  was  early  discov- 
ered by  the  Spaniards,  who  establii>lied  a  settle- 
ment and  fort  for  tho  purpose  of  tniding  with  tho 
natives.  It  shortly  passed  into  the  possession  of 
the  French,  the  namo  being  derived  from  a  pro- 
fusion of  ecruhby  nnderbr-tish  and  stunted  trees 
which  at  one  time  covered  a  large  portion  of  tlio 
island.  It  waa  never  held  in  much  importance  hy 
the  early  settlers,  and  was  never  dignified  hy  a 
very  largo  representation,  A  few  miserable  and 
ecattercul  bnildinga,  occupied  by  tho  limited  num- 
ber of  negrofs  connected  with  the  adventurers, 
comprised  all  the  attempts  to  utilize  the  barren 
waste,  BO  far  as  the  French  were  concerned. 

It  rears  its  Hterilo  and  deserted  expanse  above 
the  60 r face  of  the  Gulf  to-day,  silent  and  for- 
Eaken,  save  by  a  few  Italian  fishermen  who  land 
occasionally  on  tho  beach  to  secure  bait.    But  un- 
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der  no  conditions  do  tho  tawny  sona  of  Italy  lin- 
ger amid  the  shadows  cast  by  the  overhanging 
sand  hills  after  the  sun  lias  snnlc  to  rest.  Tliey 
stoutly  assert  that  the  island  U  hauuttd  — that 
strange  and  uncanny  sonnJs  issue  from  amid  the- 
rugged  and  receding  hillocks,  that  flashing  lights 
and  shadows  capable  of  assuming  monstrous  forma 
and  shapes  have  been  seen  at  various  times,  ami 
tliat  it  i.:i  no  proper  plaeo  for  human  beings. 

Pelican  Island  is  the  last  in  the  line  composing 
tho  natural  breakwater.  For  years  the  pelicans 
have  occupied  this  particular  spot  as  their  breed- 
ing quart eri?.  It  always  ciratpa  excitement  among 
the  fcallu-red  tribe  upon  the  approach  of  a  stran- 
ger, and  the  parent  birds  hover  uneasily  about, 
niingliiig  with  egrets,  cormorants  and  man-of- 
war  hawlis.  The  island  i^i  literally  covered  by 
the  nests  of  brown  pelicans*  The  jf>ung  peltcang 
keep  up  a  continual  screaming  and  screeching 
upon  tho  approach  of  a  human  being,  darting  out 
their  long  bills,  opening  their  mouths,  uttering 
a  cry  tinit  resembles  **€io-=-w-a  a-y.*'  It  is  a  com- 
ical sight  to  see  them  sitting  solemnly  in  their 
nakedness,  their  bills  elevated  vertically,  with  tlio 
wabbliTig  tail  of  a  fish  sticking  out  nnd  pointing 
skyward* 

From  thence  to  Jtobile.  and  cjistward  to  Pen- 
sacola,  the  Gulf  coast  is  rich  in  legend  and  tradi- 
tion ;  embracing  the  deeds  of  cavaliers,  the  am- 
bitious hopes  and  intrigues  of  rival  leaders,  tho 
loves  and  jealousies  of  stately  and  high-born 
dames,  with  endless  reminiscences  of  adventure 
arul  combats  with  the  sfivage  denizens  of  the- 
country.  Tfie  waters  of  tho  Gulf,  the  linnt- 
ing  field,  the  lagoon  auil  swamp  as  well,  not 
omitting  the  Bay  of  Mobilo  on  that  torrid  An* 
gust  morning  when  Farragut  and  his  lloot  swept 
proudly  on  to  victory  and  the  gallant  Craven 
met  his  death  in  tho  last  wild  plunge  uf  the  ill- 
fated  Tcvinmeh — all  are  rich  in  themes  worthy  of 
the  pen  of  the  most  gifted  WTiters. 


ALTMAN  :    A    GOLDEN    EYRIE. 

By  Mrs.  Laiian  K.  Smitu. 

High  up  on  the   creet  of  a  mountain  in  the  but  garish  and  *' beastly  prosperous,^' as  Matthc\r 

Rockies  there  is  a  little  huddle  of  houses.     Not  Arnold  found  Chicago. 

in  the  lenst  like  the  picturesque  Alpine  villagea,  Qariah,  in  that  a  good  part  of  the  village  is  con- 

witlj  their  thatched  roofs  and  time-eoftened  tones,  atructed  of  red  building  paper  ;  prosperous,  be- 
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only  liiimau  iuluxbitants  were  a  fow  cowboya,  T 
years  before,  m  the  time  of  Leadville's  excil 
fjjent  over  the  discovery  of  Little  Pitlsburgh, 
ficliemer  planned  to  make  a  fortune  here*  ] 
•*  salted  "  a  hole  upon  Motuit  Pisgah — that  is 
say,  sprinkled  it  with  gold  dust — and  all  El  Pi 
County  went  daft. 

The  triok,  though,_was  soon  found  out,  a 
iho  gold   seekers   dispersed.     Yet  in   1892   th 
same   propi>eetor,   patiently  delving  among   t 
rocka,  found  the   wonder^ 
veins  of  gold  that   are  A 
man's  reason  of  being.     T 
veins  are  slender  and  windii 
as  a  ribbon.     Curiously,  th 
are  richest  where  most  dra\ 
out.     Tlieir  richness  may 
guessed  from  tlie  fact  that 
single  mine,  and  that  not  t 
largest  in  the  camp,  shipp 
in  the  month  of   Decembi 
1S04:,   over    thirty-five    tho 
sand  dollars  in  gold,  of  wbi 
amount  twenty  thousand  re 
resented    the    month's    cl 
dividend. 

Of  course  the  gold  disoo 
ery  brought  the  usual  stai 
pede.  When  it  was  establte 
ed  that  the  pay  streaks  enc 
cled  Great  Bull  Hill  in  i 
most  surprising  fashion,  nit 
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'bsgan  to  think  it  good  to  live  tliore.  TIjg  result  is 
i  Inimau  e}'ne  clinging  to  the  pitinacle  of  tlic 
moiintaiu  and  rejoidtig  in  the  name  of  Altnian. 
It  is  certaii^ly  tlie  highest  incorporfitnd  town  in 
Uucle  Sam's  domain,  lunl  makes  n  chiim  of  being 
the  highest  m  the  worhl — thongh  tlie  claim  la 
disputed  by  a  perky  village  of  tlic  Andes.  Alt- 
man  folk,  however,  are  qnite  snre  tliey  are  nearer 
I^Iara  by  at  least  a  few  hundred  yards. 

Architecturally  the  place  has  not  much  to  boast 
of;  bnt  that  is  not  snrprising  when  yoii  remem- 
ber  that  it  was  bnilt  in  six  weeks.     The  West- 


world,  of  white  peaks  and  whiter  slopes  and  dnak* 
ily  shadowed  dippings;  of  dells  and  dark  aprnce» 
forests  and  magically  extending  sky  line* 

We  iiave  three  seasons.  A  brig  lit  boy  from  the 
Kust  Bays  they  are  *' winter— and  Jnly  and  An- 
gnat."  Bnt  what  more  can  one  e^fpcct  at  an  altt- 
tode  where  pansies  refuse  to  grow  even  nnder 
glasa^ — where  the  boiling  point  of  water  will  not 
cook  beans  or  potatoes  ?  Tlicre  is  no  spring.  If 
slie  comes  at  all,  tire  coy  season,  it  is  but  to  hover 
a  moment  on  the  mountain,  counting  the  odd.^. 
against  her — the  sunken  coves  that  seem  to  hold 
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erner  is  a  person  of  dispatch.  He  has  not  time 
to  waste  on  bow  windows  and  fancy  porticoes. 
Instead  lie  stacks  up  hewn  spruce  logs  into  one 
l*ig  sweet-smelling  room,  brings  in  his  wife  and 
babies,  and  lo  I  bo  is  at  home. 

Altman  has  neither  gnuled  streets  nor  cable 
cars,  but  it  does  have  electric  light  to  show  off  its 
crudities  even  at  night.  The  projectors  of  it 
tbouijjht  of  notliing  beyond  housing  their  work- 
in  gnien.  lucidentully  they  achieved  much  more, 
lor  some  of  the  grandest  pictures  ])ossible  are 
framed  by  its  narrow  window?.  We  seem  lo 
overlook  the  whole  world — a  strange,  high,  windy 


storm  winds  asleep,  the  vast  upholds  numb  in  th©- 
grip  of  frost,  the  bhick-browed  Teak  frowning 
down  upon  it  all— then  go  sighing  away,  halting- 
it  maybe  for  a  peep  in  some  sheltered  valley  that 
instantly  qnivers  into  new  green  life. 

Slimmer  comes  tardily,  wilh  chills  of  sudden 
sleet,  and  quick,  gusty  snowfalls.  Yet  the^ 
quaking  asp  shakes  out  her  brown  tassels,  the- 
spruce  forests  and  the  pines  thrill  with  sap  to 
their  new  green  tips.  Then  we  know  the  snows^ 
are  past.  A  little  while,  and  the  sleet  softens  into 
rain,  wind  flowtMs  flutter  on  the  hills,  and  like  a 
happy  dream  the  good  season  is  with  us* 
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It  ruiuB  in  the  monntaiiiB  as  it  does  nowhere 
•else  on  earth.  The  fall  is  a  deluge  that  sets  tor- 
rents running  everywhere.  And  nowhere  else  I 
•am  sure  does  tlie  lightning  flare  so  brilliantly,  the 
tliimder  hollow  so  hoarsely  and  terribly,  as  in  the 
fiunnner  of  onr  highlandH.  Throughont  July  and 
August,  until  nnd-S'jptenibcr  in  fact,  there  is  a 
riot  of  green  things  over  this  ni)por  world.  The 
leaves  sliuke  out  in  mad  gladness  inexpressible. 
One  who  has  not  seen  the  mountain  aspen  can 
scarcely  imagine  its  beauty,  or  upon  what  lightly 
quivering  stems  its  leaves  dance  and  whisper 
through  the  time  of  sunshine.  Underneath  are 
the  wild  flowers,  so  strangely  brilliant,  so  sturdy, 
'BO  beautiful,  1  dare  not  let  niysolf  discourse  of 
them  if  I  am  to  leave  space  for  ugly  Alt  man. 

Frost  comes  in  mid-September.  Ten  days 
later  we  are  in  fairyland.  It  is  a  golden  world — 
we  have  only  tones  of  yellow — pure  gold,  chrome, 
ripened  corn,  buflf,  golden  bronze — all  in  exqui- 
fiite  gradation,  and  in  contrast  more  exquisite 
with  the  constant  winter  greenery.  Of  course  it 
does  not  last — that  is  the  worst  of  all  fairylands. 
But  we  can  scarcely  mourn  for  it,  since  it  has 
taken  us  on  to  long  bright  days,  when  the  far 
hills  are  steeped  in  amethyst ;  when  the  sun  rides 
on  a  sea  of  sparkling  blue  ;  when  the  now  moon 
•comes  early  above  the  ohl  Peak  to  show  as  a 
.golden  horn  against  the  night  sky's  purple  vel- 
vet. Then,  too,  the  wild  raspberries  ripen  on  the 
])ills,  taking  from  sun  and  mountain  shale  a  rare 
wild  savor  to  delight  the  gods  sylvan,  if  any  such 
there  be. 

Swiftly — all  too  swiftly — the  bright  days  jiale 
into  the  cold  of  winter.  It  is  long  and  bitter. 
The  Peak  puts  on  his  cloud  mantle  woven  of  va- 
pors brought  him  by  winds  from  the  four  (pnir- 
iers.  But  the  strong  wind  comes  out  of  the  west. 
His  home  is  the  Pacific,  and  every  tree  upon  an 
nnsheltered  slope  bears  mute  witness  to  his  fury. 
lie  seizes  the  cloud  and  sifts  from  it  a  hail  of  bit- 
ter crystals  upon  the  face  of  all  the  mountain 
land.  Woe  to  man  or  boast  without  shelter  at 
such  a  time  !  The  burro  is  the  only  aninnite 
thing  which  can  brave  one  of  these  snowstorms. 
He  makes  for  any  preteuEc  of  shelter,  bows  his 
back,  throws  forward  his  plentiful  bang  and  goes 
■calmly  to  sleep  as  becomes  one  of  his  j)hilosophy. 
He  was  born  to  this — nothing  better  !  Why,  tlien, 
should  ho  quarrel  with  fate  ?  Most  likely  he  came 
into  being  upon  just  such  a  day — grassy  meadows 
and  sweet  waters  he  knows  not — hence  his  con- 
tentment with  a  meal  of  tin  cans,  with  a  bit  of 
■gunny  sack  by  way  of  dessert. 

The  region  has  a  human  type  as  characteristic 

lie  burro.    It  belongs  to  the  genus  nomad,  and 

Ij  to  the  species  miner.   Its  tents  are  pitched 


always  within  hail  of  the  last  strike.  It  contrib- 
utes generously  to  Altman's  population  ;  a  jiopii- 
lation  likewise  variegated  with  saloon  keepers — 
in  the  vernacular  mixologists — "tin  horu"  gam- 
blers and  faded  soiled  doves.  Naturally  thei-e  is 
the  most  utter  scorn  of  convention.  In  this  city 
in  the  clouds  one  can  be  as  wicked  or  as  pions  ns 
one  pleases  without  in  the  least  disturbing  one's 
neighbors.  Taken  in  bulk,  the  men  have  a  sort 
of  swaggering  pride  in  their  own  grotesqnenoes 
both  of  appearance  and  of  speech.  The  miner 
wears  invariably  a  jnmixjr  and  trousers  of  blue 
denim.  He  carries  a  dinner  pail  in  one  hand, 
in  the  other  a  peculiar  sort  of  candlestick.  It 
has  a  strong  sharp  prong  by  which  it  may  be 
thrust  into  a  crevice  of  rock.  The  same  prong 
makes  it  a  deadly  weapon  eitiier  for  attack  or  de- 
fense if  by  chance  need  arises. 

His  dwelling,  like  himself,  has  a  nomadic  tend- 
ency. It  is  built,  indeed,  with  an  eye  single  to 
later  journey ings  on  wheels.  Indeed,  a  thorough- 
bred Hull  Hill  cabin  is  a  hopeless  gadabout.  In 
some  cases  the  roving  instinct  is  so  developed, 
cabins  are  moved  from  one  side  of  town  to  an- 
other. Hie  correct  thing,  however,  is,  while  you 
are  about  it,  to  move  to  another  town. 

They  have  big  hearts  and  generous,  those  same 
miners.  If  yon  doubt  it,  hear  this  tale  of  a  ben- 
efit ball  in  our  elevated  borough.  It  was  got  up 
for  a  miner  who  had  ''  gone  and  got  hisself  blowed 
up,  foolin'  with  a  hung  shot,*'  as  the  managers 
expressed  it.  A  hung  shot,  be  it  understood,  is  a 
cartridge  which  fails  to  explode  after  being  set  in 
place.  It  is  delicate  and  deadly  work,  for  which 
money  cannot  pay  adequately,  and  usually  un- 
dertaken as  a  matter  of  professional  j)ride  as  much 
as  of  necessity.  This  particular  hung  shot  camo 
near  costing  the  man  who  touched  it  oflf  his  sight, 
llis  eyes  were  so  fearfully  burned  that  it  was  nec- 
essary to  give  him  three  months  of  treatment  in  a 
Chicago  hospital. 

Every  man,  woman  and  child  in  Altman  went 
to  the  ball.  Babies  were,  in  fact,  so  much  in  evi- 
dence, a  stranger  would  have  inclined  to  the  be- 
lief that  a  number  had  been  specially  chartered 
for  the  occasion.  But  he  would  have  beeTi  mis- 
taken— all  were  local  productions  who  divined 
with  infantile  sagacity  that  they  had  a  night  and 
a  right  to  squall  under  their  own  vine  and  fig 
tree. 

Laundry  work  pays  in  Altman  as  in  other  min- 
ing camps.  A  smart  and  lucky  woman  easily 
makes  her  six  dollars  a  day.  Caste  is  not  un- 
known among  the  dames  of  the  suds.  Laundry 
Belle,  who  owns  the  shack  she  occupies  on  Main 
Street,  holds  her  head  ever  so  much  above  Mis, 
Dooley,  who  has  nothing  but  a  tent  and  toils  orei 
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minera*  fljiuiiels  —  cfiiiecially  eince  the  Inckiost 
prospector  in  ciuiip  led  tlie  gmnd  march  at  the 
ball  with  tiie  Belle  upon  liis  arm,  while  Jlrs. 
Dooley  antl  her  nusoapefl  brood  gaped  undiiitiii- 
guislicd  at  one  side. 

Of  courge  the  ball  bad  its  aristocratic  clique. 
It  vviifl  made  up  of  tlio  wives  of  llie  eliift  bosses 
from  the  various  iiiities.  Mighty  fine  they  were, 
in  Obine  eilk,  white  slippers  atid  white  gloves. 
They  huddled  exclusively  in  oi^c  corner,  keeping 
jealous  eyes  upon  their  daiiciug  cards^  It  was 
iJiteiisely  comic  to  see  the  frozen  stare  with  which 
one  of  them  paralyzed  a  good-natured  forgeworker 
from  her  liusband's  mine.  He  was  a  stout  fel* 
low,  who  had  made  a  lieroio  efTort  to  look  em  art, 
and  had  only  Bueeeeded  in  washing  off  streaks  of 
the  emithy  grime,  lie  asked  for  a  waltz,  What 
he  got  was  harder  than  a  stone. 

The  town  seamstress  was  there  in  the  glory  of 
an  Eton  jacket— the  whitdi  fi-stivo  garment  lias 
just  reached  this  altittnle.  '*The  whole  shooting 
match ^Mias  fallen  victim  to  it.  The  searaatresa 
liad  black  velvet  over  what  the  miners  call  '*a 
b*iled  rag,*'  that  is  to  say,  a  white  froek.  Mrs. 
Booley'a  was  lightish  cord nro}',  and  in  her  judg- 
ment smartened  noticeably  her  faded  brown  cot- 
ton alfiaca. 


The  ConBiQ  Jjvcks  tnrned  out  to  a  man.  Let 
me  explain  that  Cousin  Jacks  are  Cornish  miners, 
and  very  plentiful  hereabout.  One  whose  liair 
'was  of  the  true  carrot  tinge  they  told  ns  Irad  been 
a  dancing  master  back  in  Cornwall,  llis  partner 
was  small  and  meek- looking— a  waiter  girl  from 
the  Smtiggler  boarding  house.  SJie  was  terribly 
embarrassed  by  finding  herself  unable  to  keep  up 
\vith  the  pace  he  set.  His  was  truly  a  fantastic 
toe,  though  it  lacked  much  of  being  light, 

A  pretty  creature,  rosy  as  rosy^Iliigered  morn, 
sat  alone,  a  little  way  from  our  party*  Sho  was 
distfngnishod  by  not  wearing  the  pervading  Eton 
jacket,  so  we  were  certain  she  had  como  from  the 
other  side  of  the  Peak,  where  fashions  are  three 
months  behind  Altman.  8 he  had  a  sleeping  baby^ 
as  fat  and  rosy  as  herself,  end  died  in  one  arm. 
With  the  other  hand  she  beat  time  disconsolately 
to  the  music. 

*'  Do  yon  like  to  dance  ?*'  I  asked  her,  tenta- 
tively. 

She  gave  an  emphatic  nod,  saying :  ''Now  don't 

I  !     Jest 13 nt  I  woon't  git  the  chance.     My 

man  he  don't  dance,  and  lie  woon't  keep  the 
baby  !  1  say  it  ain't  much  fun  listenin"  to  mwsic 
when  yon  know  yon  cain't  shake  yer  foot.  Tliey're 
playin*  the  pokey  now,     O-oo  !     Don't  I  love  it ! 
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Tu 'boui  as  60011  l>e  licked  aa  tor  cotiie  hero  an' 
look  at  tlie  rest  an*  not  git  ter  (.hiiico  the  pokey/*' 

•*  You  shall  datico  it/'  I  said,  holding  out  my 
arms  for  the  sleeper. 

In  two  minutes  she  was  hecl-aud-toeing  alorig- 
fiide  a  tall  r>iitcljman. 

"Look  at  that  fellow/*  some  one  said  at  my 
elbow.  *' You  know,  after  the  strike  last  sum- 
mer, the  superijitemtenta  had  orders,  when  the 
mines  re-opened,  to  employ  no  man  who  had 
been  conspicuous  in  tlie  riots.  Well,  one  day 
this  fellow  presented  himself  to  a  superintendent 
I  know,  and  demand e<l  a  job,  '  What  claim  have 
jou  ?*  my  friend  asked.  Tlie  Dutchman  Btruck 
an  attituile  of  conscious  power.  *  I  ought  to  bo 
gif  de  job  cf  any  man  vos/  lie  protested.  '1  haf 
hear  der  righting  ish  to  be  count*  ami  I  vo3  in 
efery  scrap  dey  did  haf.* " 

An  odd  couple  followed  the  Dutclimftn  and  the 
polka  enUiusiuat,  The  man  was  very  tall,  with  an 
evil  face  and  a  disliguring  stoop.  It  was  not 
strange  to  hear  that  he  was  suspected  of  many  dark 
deed?,  but  nnaccountable  that  ho  had  thug  far  es* 
cajied  Judge  Lynch  and  rough-and-ready  West- 
ern justice.     Hie  partner  was  likewise  tall,  and 


had  been  magniQcently  handsome.  Kow  there 
was  something ghaatly  in  the  livid,  sunken,  twitch- 
ing throat  left  bare  antl  exposed  by  her  low-cut 
pink  bodice. 

All  the  air  was  heavy  with  clioap  loud  odors. 
The  good  company  had  been  hivigh  of  perfunie 
and  pomade.  Then,  too,  overybo^ly  was  chewing 
gum.  One  could  almost  believe  a  gum  peddler 
iiad  stood  in  tlie  door  and  found  a  customer  in 
each  of  the  merrynuikers.  But  what  were  such 
U'iiles  beside  the  solid  fact  of  money  enongh  in 
the  treasurer's  hands  to  insure  the  disabled  tnau 
Ilia  three  months  in  the  care  of  a  specialist  ? 

Since  the  miner's  war  of  List  summer  Altman 
children  have  a  new  and  favorite  game.  *'  Miners 
and  deputies  "  tliey  call  it»  and  it  is  needless  to 
add  the  miners  get  the  best  of  it.  Tiie  Western 
Federafion  of  Labor  has  things  pretty  mncU  it& 
own  way  here.  It  dictates  witli  impunity  when 
and  how  a  man  shall  work  his  own  proptMty,  Alt* 
man  is,  imieed,  tho  ideal  homo  for  such  a  body. 
Here  they  can  throw  up  a  fort,  garrison  it  with  a 
handful  of  miners,  and  might  calmly  defy  our 
Uncle  Sam*s  army  if  it  did  not  bring  along  with 
it  plenty  of  Gatling  gnna. 
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Rv    KTTA    W.   FIERCE. 

CiiAFrEu   XVIIL"(Coktikued). 

'U  are  too  kind,  Mre.  Cox-    in  your   progrjimme  ?**  the    elder  woman    fairly 

heatlj,'*'   said    Paillette^  shrieked.     *'  Girl !  you  cannot  deceive  me  ! — yon 

dryly.    **I  do  not  wish  to  are  waiting  for  iny  death,  that  yon  may  marry 

bo   dowered    or   married*  my  husband.     Yon  know  that  my  disease  is  aim- 

Pray  cease    exbaostiiii^  ply  held  in  abeyance — not  conqnered.     Yes,  yon 

yoni'  strength  for  me — I  mean  to  wait  with  patience.      Yon  will  listen  to 

cannot  even  feel  gratefnl  no  other  suitor,  because  you  still  love  Coxheath. 

for  your  esertiona,     Cjip-  I  am  sick   and  shattered  —  you    are  sound  and 

tain    St*    George,    I    am  strong — the  chances  are  all  in  your  favor." 

eure,  has  never  given  me  **  You  wrong  me,  !Mrs»  Coxljoath — your  charges 

a   thought,  and  certainly    are  false " 

I  care  nothing  for  him/*  **8topI     Don't  dare  to  interrnpt.     You  bIiuU 

'*  What !  do  you   refuse  to  ihiuk  of  him  us  a  hear  the  truth,    I  hate  you  fieietfly — I  have  Imted 


possible  husband  ?" 

"Assuredly." 

*'  Yon  will   not    marry  any  man   that  1  may 
choose  for  you  ?     You  will  not  settle  abroad  ?" 

''Positively  I  will  not  I** 


you  since  tlic  moment  that  I  knew  you  to  be  the 
woman  he  loved.  But  it  was  necessary  for  me  to 
dissemble  —  to  hide  that  hatred  from  you — to 
feigii  friend  I  in  csa— to  keep  you  at  my  side,  out 
of  his  reach — beyojid  tlie  jjossibility  ul  a  meeting 


Mrs.  Uoxheatli  flew  straightway  into  a  tremen-  which  my  own  eyes  could  not  witness,    i  brought 

dons  rage.     All   the  hatred   and  jealousy  which  yon  abroad   to  marry  you   to  Carey  llazen.     My 

had  for  weeks  and  months  been  burning  in  her  plans  have  failed  ignominionsly.     And  now  shall 

breast  burst  forth  now  like  a  flame  luade  fiercer  I  coirtiunc  to  bear  the  torture  of  your  presence — 

by  long  repression*     Her  face  grew  distorted,  de-  shall  I  longer  endure  the  sight  of  yon  ?     No,  no, 

moniucal.  no  !" 

'*  Ingrate  !*' she  hissed.  The  next   that  Paulette  realized  the  carriage 

**  Xo,  1  am  not  that,'' corrected  Panlette,  with  had   como   to  a  sudden   halt  in  tiie  wet,   foggy 

diguity  ;  *'  but  I  ask  you  to  leave  mo  in  peace,  street.     Jlrs.  Coxheath  grasped  the  handle  of  the 

ilra.  Coxheath — to  give  no  further  thought  to  my  door — Hung  it  back  wildly. 

futui-e,  since  I  liave  already  phuiued  it  to  please  **  We  part  hero^/z^rt' /"  she  panted.     **  1  will 

myself."  not  breathe  the  same  air  with  yon  another  in- 

**  How — liow  ?"  demanded  Mrs.  Coxheath,  in  a  staut  —  I  will  not   ride  another  yard  with  yon, 

choking  voice.  girl  !     If  you  show  your  face  to  me  again,  eithei' 

''I  am  going  back  to  my  hospital  work,  »nadam  in  London  or  elsewhere,  J  will  strangle  you  with 

^I  shall  never  leave  it  again  till  my  father  re-  these  two  weak  ]:ands  I     Know  that  a  wronged 

covers  and  calls  me  away."  woman  is  a  power  to  be  feirred,     I  hate  you,  I 

"And  wliat  part  does  Chester  Coxheath  play  say  !     I  will  crush  you  without  mercy.^* 
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"  Mrs.  Coxlieath,  you  are  mad  !"  cried  Paulette^ 
aghast.     '*  How  have  I  wronged  you  ?" 

"By  stealing  my  hushand — hy  refusing  to 
marry  and  build  a  lasting  barrier  betwixt  him 
and  yourself  I  Oh,  I  cannot  look  at  you  !  Your 
youth  and  beauty  drive  me  wild  !  If  I  held  in 
my  hand  tlie  burning  vitriol  that  disfigures  the 
flesh  I  would  dash  it  full  in  your  face  without  the 
smallest  compunction.  Leave  my  carriage  in- 
stantly— get  down  into  the  street !" 

*'  Mrs.  Coxheath,  I  beg  you " 

"Quick!  quick!  or  I  shall  do  vou  deadly 
harm — I  shall  murder  you  !  Tins  dagger  that 
holds  my  hair  is  long  enough  to  reach  your 
hoart.''  Siie  tore  the  jeweled  trinket  from  her 
plaits  and  coils,  and  brandished  it  like  a  maniac. 
"  Make  haste  !*'  she  screamed.  "  If  you  love  your 
life  make  haste — I  cannot  control  myself  longer.'* 

The  coachman  on  the  box  sat  like  a  stone.  He 
beard  the  clamor,  but  made  no  attempt  to  in- 
vestigate its  cause.  He  was  a  phlegmatic  Briton, 
and  the  "pother*'  was  no  business  of  his. 

Mrs.  Coxheath  flung  down  the  ieweled  dagger, 
and  with  delirious  strength  seized  Paulette  sud- 
denly by  the  shoulders.  Her  skeleton  hands 
seemed  turning  to  steel.  Instantly  she  hurled 
the  dumfounded,  unresisting  girl  out  of  the  car- 
riage and  into  the  street. 

"  Drive  ou  I"  she  then  shrieked  to  the  coach- 
man ;  and  the  vehicle  rolled  promptly  away  into 
the  fog  and  darkness. 

Paulette  Dole,  in  her  shining  white  ball  dress, 
was  left  standing  alone  amid  the  mud  and  rain 
and  gloom  of  the  vast  wicked  London  streets — 
alone  in  the  wee  sma'  hours  of  morning,  terrified, 
bewildered,  forsaken. 


ClIAPTEK  XIX. 

At  the  window  of  a  lonely,  secluded  house,  in 
that  out-of-the-way  quarter  of  London  known  as 
St.  John's  Wood,  a  girl  sat  looking  sadly  out 
into  the  gray  sunless  English  morning. 

There  were  shadows  under  her  violet  eyes — her 
charming  lips  wore  a  patlietic  gravity.  Plainly 
Derek  Keppel's  wife  was  not  a  happy  woman. 
Already  she  had  emerged  from  "  the  Paradise  of 
Fools,  to  few  unknown,"  and  entered  the  land  of 
bleak  and  bitter  reality. 

"He  has  been  gone  all  night,"  she  murmured, 
with  her  face  to  the  pane.  "  All  night !  What 
can  it  mean  ?  Oh,  Derek,  Derek  1  there  is  some- 
thing wrong,  altogether  wrong,  with  you  !  I  feel 
it — I  know  it ;  and  the  knowledge  is  breaking  my 
heart." 

She  had  been  in  London  since  Whitsuntide — 
in  this  lodging  house  at  St.  John's  Wood,  where 


Keppel  had  secured  rooms  on  the  first  floor,  with 
the  usual  attendance.  The  place  was  comfortable, 
and  there  was  a  little  garden  attached,  in  which 
Laurel  could  dawdle  at  pleasure.  Keppel's  devo- 
tion had  not  waned  in  the  least,  yet  the  girl  was 
profoundly  unhappy.  On  their  arrival  in  Ijoii- 
don  he  had  said  to  her : 

"  I  have  an  uncle  at  the  head  of  a  commercial 
house  here.  He  has  given  me  a  clerkship.  For 
the  present  I  may  be  absent  a  great  deal  from 
you  ;  but,  for  my  sake,  try  to  endure  the  loneli- 
ness. Laurel.  By  and  by  more  leisure  will  be 
granted  me." 

And  Laurel  tried.  He  was  continually  absent 
from  her,  and  when  with  her  he  often  seemed 
absorbed  and  silent.  The  girl  grew  homesick, 
distrustful,  uneasy.  She  felt  that  her  husband's 
life  contained  pages  which  she  had  never  read. 
Being  strong  of  heart,  however,  she  fought 
against  her  trouble,  and  in  Derek's  presence  kept 
her  serenity  so  well  that  he  only  half  suspected 
her  boundless  anxiety. 

"All  night — he  has  been  gone  all  night  I"  she 
murmured  now,  in  absolute  terror.  "What  can 
be  keeping  him  ?" 

She  burst  into  wild,  helpless  weeping.  In  the 
midst  of  it  Derek's  step  sounded  suddenly  on  the 
stair.  He  dashed  into  the  little  sitting  room, 
haggard,  remorseful,  alarmed. 

"  By  Jove,  Laurel,  I  knew  you  would  be  fret- 
ting !"  he  cried,  as  he  flung  his  arms  around  her. 
"I'm  awfully  sorry,  you  know — my  uncle  was 
called  away,  and  I  had  to  stay  the  night  out  in 
the  city.  Don't  cry — don't,  or  you  will  drive  me 
distracted  !  It's  for  your  sake,  as  much  as  for  my 
own,  that  I  do  tliis  sort  of  thing.  By  and  by 
better  days  will  surely  dawn  for  us." 

"Derek,"  said  Laurel,  choking  back  her  tears, 
for  she  knew  that,  like  all  men,  he  detested 
scenes,  "have  you  slept :"' 

"  Not  a  wink,"  he  answered,  gloomily,  casting 
down  his  tired  and  disgusted  eyes. 

"And  you  have  been  working  till  this  hour  ?" 

"Like  a  galley  slave." 

"  Your  commercial  house  seems  to  absorb  you 
day  and  night.  Being  an  American,  I  suppose  I 
do  not  understand  London  life ;"  and  she  heaved 
a  deep  sigh. 

"  I  know  it  is  beastly  hard  for  yon,  darling," 
he  acknowledged,  ruefully,  "and  I  don't  like  it 
myself — as  God  hears  nie,  I  don't !  But  I  cannot 
help  it  yet,  Laurel — will  you  believe  me  when  I 
swear  that  I  cannot  help  it  ?*'  He  held  her  to  his 
heart,  and  kissed  her  passionately.  "  Believe  and 
trust  me  a  little  while  longer,  dear,"  he  pleaded. 

"  I  will,  Derek,"  she  answered,  with  an  heroic 
effort.     "I  will!" 
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"Clod  bIcFs  yon  for  ft  brave  girl  !  Wli>%  I  mot 
our  laiiillady  on  tlio  stuir  Juet  now,  and  slie  ^ave 
me  an  abomirnible  look.  It  a»id  ptainly  tliat  a 
YOU  11^  husband  retiirninw'  to  liis  lodginga  at  seven 
in  the  morning  was  a  fiiibjt*(jt  for  the  gravest  sns- 
picion.  I  am  auro  the  old  girl  thinks  mo  a  pro- 
fessional cracksman  ;  and  'pon  my  soul/'  witii  sod- 
den glootn,  "I  begin  to  feel  like  one." 

He  sank  into  a  chair  with  an  air  of  extreme 
laiigne. 

*'Come  wliat  will,"  he  mnttered.  '*Vm.  not 
going  back  to  that^that^ — devilish  honse  to-day. 
I  wish  my  nnclo  and  all  his  interesta  were  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Red  Sea  !  When  I  find  yon  in 
teare»  Lanrid,  I  ani  ready  to  do  every  sort  of  des- 
perate thing." 

*'  Yon  shall  not  again  find  me  in  tears,"  an- 
swered Lanrel.  resolntely.  And  she  at  once  wi[>ed 
her  beautiful  eyes  and  ordered  up  the  breakfast. 

Ho  was  her  hmsband — she  mnst  trust  and  be- 
lieve hi  til.  However  strarjge  his  conduct  might 
seem,  one  supreme  co!i eolation  was  left  her — his 
heart  had  not  changed — he  was  stjil  her  devoted 
lover. 

The  substantial  English  breakfast  over,  he 
made  no  movement  to  retnrn  to  the  city,  but 
for  hours  after  remaiived  contentedly  in  their 
qniet  lodgings,  talking,  reading,  playing  the  airs 
flhe  loved  on  Ids  Stradi  varitis  violin.  When  lunch- 
time  came  tlie  young  pair  sallied  out  to  a  chop- 
house  of  good  repute,  and  there  partook  of  that 
meab     Then  Derek  said  : 

"As  yet,  Latirel,  you  have  seen  nothing  of  this 
great  maze  of  Loudon— I  have  heen  disposed  to 
hide  yon  rather  than  show  you  about  tbo  metrop- 
olis, eh  ?  Let  us  fare  to  the  park*  atnl  sit  under 
tlie  trees,  and  see  the  great  world  go  by.'* 

They  went  to  the  park — that  most  famous  of 
English  pleasure  grounds.  On  the  southern  side, 
which  ftwhion  and  frivolity  have  pre-empted,  from 
the  Oxft>rd  Street  arch  round  by  Park  Lane  to  Al- 
bert Gate,  the  smart  sliow  of  the  season  wfis  in 
full  prop^ress.  Crowds  of  people  tilled  the  chairs, 
and  leaned  over  the  rails,  and  watched  the  other 
crowd  that  rolled  past  in  the  carriages. 

**  Kipiestrians  amble  in  RotteTi  Row  from  eleven 
to  one," said  Derek,  as  he  found  a  seat  for  Lanrel 
under  tlie  trees,  *' and  from  four  to  six  the  La- 
dies' Mile  is  packed  with  vehicle?,  Hehoid  this 
giddy  whirl  !  Would  you  like  to  be  in  the  midst 
of  it[  darling  ?" 

*'No/'  she  gravely  answered;  '*  I  am  quite 
content  as  I  am,  Derek,  for  yon  are  with  me." 

*'  My  dear  ctiitd.  w<»tild  you  not  be  glad  to  wake 
some  n»urnitig  and  firul  yourself  a  titled  dame, 
with  money  galore — the  belle,  maybe,  of  lA>ndon 
society  ?" 


Laurel  shook  her  head.  She  was  drawing  fig- 
ures on  the  ground  with  the  point  of  her  parasol. 
The  little  shadows  of  wind-kissed  leaves  played 
softly  on  her  fair  face. 

**  I  would  rat  her, ''she  answered,  quietly.  **  wake 
to  find  no  secrets  between  you  and  me,  Derek — no 
unpleasant  lack  of  confidence — no  intangible  bar- 
rier that  one  feels,  but  cannot  name.  Look  I 
Who  is  that  person  yonder,  beckoning  to  you  ?" 

Derek  started.  A  carriage  had  stopped  at  a 
little  distance  from  the  pair,  and  a  lady  leaning 
from  it  was  motioning  to  Derek  witfi  her  gloved 
hand*  She  was  veiled,  and  Lanrel  conltl  not  dis- 
tinguish her  features,  but  her  dress  seemed  ex- 
ceedingly rich  and  stylish.  Derek  sprang  to  his 
feet.  He  was  in  for  a  thoroughly  bad  tiling,  and 
he  knew  it, 

**  Great  Jove  !"  he  muttered  ;  *'  the  wicked  find 
no  peace.  I  must  speak  with  her,  1  suppose. 
Wait  for  me  here.  Laurel,  and  hold  your  sun- 
shade before  your  face — ^I  do  not  want  anybody  to 
see  you.-* 

Lanrel  adjusted  the  shade  as  he  desired.  She 
knew  her  duty  as  a  wife.  With  ill  grace  Kepjiel 
went  forward  to  the  elegant  carri.age.  Laurel 
watched  him  as  he  stood  by  its  side  and  talked 
with   the  veiled  occupant. 

Who  wiis  she  ?  Her  whole  appearance  be- 
tokened youth — high  breeding.  As  she  bent  ttr- 
ward  Derek  her  manner  was  earnest — even  ten- 
der. A  raging  jealousy  surged  into  LatireFs 
heart.  She  rebuked  herself  sternly.  Her  hus- 
band would  sn rely  explain.  Resolutely  she  turned 
her  eyes  from  the  two  and  w^uited. 

After  a  brief  conversation  tlie  carriage  rolled 
on.  Derek  returned  to  his  wife.  His  face  was 
moody  and  frowning, 

"That  person  is  connected  with  my  commercial 
uncle/'  he  said,  dejectedly.  "  1  wish  you  aini  I 
were  in  Central  Africa,  or  Nova  Zembla.  Lanrel 
—anywhere — anywhere  out  of  the  world  !  She — 
that  person — has  pressed  me  into  her  service  for 
the  remainder  of  the  day,  and  because  I  am  un- 
der obligations  to  her  I  dare  not  rebel.  So  I  must 
harry  yon  hack  to  St.  John's  Wood,  doar,  and 
leave  you  again  for  awhile — confound  the  luck  !" 

She  was  too  prou<i  to  ask  questions,  or  show 
him  her  dark  suspicions,  her  burning  jealousy. 
Slie  returned  to  the  lodging  house  without  a  sin- 
gle protest ;  but  alone  in  the  first-floor  sitting 
room,  she  wept  long  and  bitterly,  and  wished 
with  all  her  heart  that  she  had  never  oome  to 
London. 

For  a  week  or  more  matters  went  on  in  this 
dtibions  fashion  at  8fc.  Jo)in*s  Wood*  Keppel  was 
continually  absent  from  his  wife,  and  the  excuses 
which  he  offered  were  always  Jlimsv  *^i"^   hack- 
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iieyed.  Laurel  ceased  to  l»elievo  in  the  commor- 
cial  house  and  the  pressure  of  husiness.  Her 
homesickness  increased,  so  did  the  hollows  under 
her  beautiful  I'vcs. 

'*A  little  serpent  secret  rankling  keen''  lia«l 
well-nigh  made  an  end  of  all  the  girPs  peace. 

One  morning,  as  Laurel  stood  at  the  «lressing 
table,  brushing  out  her  golden  Icngtlis  of  hair, 
her  husband  came  behind  her  and  looked  into 
the  mirror. 

*'  Laurel,"  he  cried,  in  sudden  alarm,  "  vou  are 
ill  I" 

*'No,"she  answered,  somewhat  coldly;*' my 
health  is  perfect." 

''You  are  fretting,  then — von  arc  losing  flesh 
and  color  I"  lie  set  his  teeth  ;  his  dark,  straigJit 
brows  contracted.  **  Or  is  the  confinement  ami 
the  loneliness  of  this  wretched  lodging  house  kill- 
ing you  ?  Good  God  !  what  a  blin«l  idiot  I  have 
been  !  You  cannot  endure  the  ordeal  longer — / 
cannot  endure  it.  Better  make  an  end  of  every- 
thing at  once  !'' 

Absently  he  caught  up  a  flask  of  })erfume  from 
the  dressing  table,  toyed  with  it  for  an  instant, 
ns  though  in  some  mental  quandary,  then  flung 
the  pretty  thing  violently  from  him. 

"Come  I"  ho  cried.  '•'aAIymind  is  made  up. 
We  will  liavc  a  holiday,  dear — we  will  go  down 
into  the  country.  You  must  hear  the  lark  sing, 
and  gather  some  English  primroses.  Shall  we 
take  coach  in  Piccadilly?  Xo  ;  that  means  too 
great  a  delay,  and  I  am  in  furious  haste.  !My 
courage  will  fail  if  I  do  not  move  quickly.  I  am 
like  a  gamester,  staking  all  that  I  possess  upon 
one  desperate  throAv/' 

A  strungc  light  was  dancing  in  his  eyes.  He 
looked  determined — reckless.  Laurel  did  not  un- 
derstand his  mood,  but  she  caught  eagerly  at  the 
suggestion  of  a  holiilay  with  him — a  little  happi- 
ness, in  which  she  might  for  a  time  forget  her 
many  anxieties. 

**  Will  you  not  be  disciplined  at  your  uncle's 
commercial  house  ?'' she  asked,  dryly;  and  J)i.*rek 
answered,  ''Yes — no — I  do  not  care  a  fig!'  and 
then  atlded,  with  a  laugh  :  *•  Deuce  take  the  com- 
mercial house  I" 

'I'hey  were  as  full  of  joyful  anticipation  as  two 
children.  Derek  gave  a  sliilling  to  the  servant 
who  brought  up  the  breakfast,  and  in  higli  spirits 
the  jxiir  sot  forth  on  their  journey.  An  hour's 
ride  by  rail,  and  they  were  in  a  valley  of  Kent 
— that  lovely  shire  that 

— "  l)olli  mlvnnci^ 
A  himglity  brow  agaiiist  tliu  coa-.t  of  Trjiuce," 

niul  Laurel  found  hers(»lf  amid  fat  meadows,  hop 
gardens,  thatched  cott:iges  and  blossoming  hedge- 


rows. Through  a  wood  merrj  with  tbe  song  of 
blackbird  and  chnffinch,  over  half  a  dozen  pict* 
uresque  stiles,  they  sauntered  from  tlio  littlo 
Kentish  railway  station  to  the  White  Hart  Inn — 
an  ancient  hostel,  with  small  leaded  lattices,  and 
walls  ovtMgrown  with  ivy  and  China  roses. 

*' Like  a  drawing  by  Hugh  TbomBon,**  said 
Laurel. 

From  the  window  of  the  White  Hart  aha 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  'J'hamcs  ;  and  Gravcsend, 
Derek  told  her,  was  hut  a  few  miles  distant.  At 
the  inn  they  were  refreshed  with  English  mutton, 
pudding,  and  bitter  Allsoj>  beer,  at  which  Jjanrel 
made  a  wry  face.     Then  Derek  said,  cheerfullj : 

"  Xow  let  us  go  out.  Laurel,  and  vieir  tbo 
land  ;''  and  Laurel,  nothing  loath,  set  forth  with 
him. 

Along  deep  lush  lanes  they  went,  throngh  snch 
verdure  as  the  moisture  and  soft  earth  of  England 
alone  can  produce.  The  sun  shone  cloudlcsdy. 
The  warm  quiet  of  early  summer  brooded  OTcr 
everything.  A  cuckoo  called  in  the  distance. 
The  bold  whistle  of  the  blackbird  Boandcd  from 
every  hedge.     Laurel's  heart  beat  high. 

''  This  is  the  England  of  which  I  have  read  and 
dreamed,"  she  said. 

Presently  they  came  to  an  avenue  of  beedh 
trees,  leading  to  a  park  stocked  with  deer  and 
heavily  timbered.  A  turreted  rjateway  of  lad 
brick  guarded  the  entrance. 

*' Shall  we  go  in  ?''  asked  Keppel. 

"This  is  Ilawkridge  ('ourt,  one  of  the  show 
places  of  tlie  country.  Perhaps  you  would  like 
to  look  at  it?" 

"  Yes,  indeed  I"  answered  Laurel,  brightly. 
"AVhy,  you  seem  quite  at  homo  in  this  lovelj 
place,  Derek  I — one  might  think  you  were  tread- 
ing your  native  heath." 

lie  looked  slightly  disconcerted. 

"  Oh,  I  have  been  in  England  before,  you 
know  —  in  my  boyhood  —  with  my  commercial 
uncle — didn't  I  tell  you  ?  In  fact,  I  am  English 
by  birth,  though  I  have  lived  a  good  deal  in  the 
States.*' 

A  comely  woman,  Avith  a  child  in  her  arms, 
ap[)cared  in  the  door  of  the  keeper's  lodge.  Kep- 
jiel  wont  forward,  spoke  a  few  words  to  her  in  a 
low  voice,  put  a  half-crown  in  her  hand,  and 
proceeded  up  the  avenue  with  his  wife.  The 
woman  stood  in  the  door  and  stared  after  the 
twain  in  astonished  silence. 

As  for  Laurel,  she  was  looking  around  her  ciw 
riously.  Great  beeches  and  immemorial  oaks 
darkened  the  broad  driveway  ;  and  presently  green 
terraces  and  acres  of  gardens  burst  on  her  view. 
Then  she  saw  a  great  Tudor  liouse  of  red  brick, 
with  ivied  gables  and   octagonal   turrets,  muIU 
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"  Hawkri^lge  Court  looks  like  the  palace  of  the 
Sleeping  Beuuty/'  said  Lsiiirel. 

'*  Oh,  tlje  owners  are  probably  in  Lomloii/''  an- 
gwQre<I  Derek,  cjirelessly,  *' All  true  Britons  go 
tlittt  wiiy  before  or  alter  Wliilauutiile,  you  know." 

*"  But  Ib  not  Bume  person  iisuaily  ou  guard  iu 
these  show  places^  to  oonduot  the  ignorant 
fitniiiger  al>oiit  ?'*  asked  Liurel. 

"We  need  no  guide/'  answered  Derek.  ^' I 
have  been  here  before  \^  and  he  opetied  a  gate  in 
the  garden  wall»  and  the  two  stepped  into  the 
park, 

Lanrel  uttered  zi  soft  cry  of  delight.  An  Eden 
of  bogky  dells  and  hollows  lay  before  her.  The 
silvery  trunks  of  mighty  beeches  mingled  on  every 
side  with  ceutnry  oaks.  Through  an  opening  in 
tbc8e  trees  she  con  Id  see  the  tiled  roofs  of  a  ril- 
Ifige.  with  a  quaint  church  tower  rising  in  the 
midst.  Furry  rabbits  scuttled  away  under  her 
feet.  Out  of  the  tall  bracken  red  deer  looked  at 
hor  with  liquid  eyes,  and  then  went  on  fearlessly 
feeding. 

*'0h,  what  a  paradise  we  have  stumbled  upon, 
Derek  !'*  she  cried,  breathlessly.  "Shall  we  not 
be  ejected  as  tramps,  treepaseers,  vagabonds,  if 
we  dare  to  rest  here  ?*' 

"  I  think  not,"  answered  Derek,  smiling,  **  At 
any  rate,  we  will  chance  it,  dew'r.  Admire  Ilawk- 
ri<!^^a  Court  tXi  yoii  like.  I  aill  stretch  myself  in 
the  fern^  and  feast  my  eyes  iipou  something  a 
great  deal  lovelier — ^yonrself.  Laurel." 

He  flung  his  lazy  length  tipbh  the  sward,  but 
he  was  not  so  much  at  ease  as  he  feigned  to  be. 
In  his  eyna  trouble  lurked.  'Widows  in  water. 

**  Darling,*  he    implon  y  to   remember 

every  good  thing  that  you  ever  kniTw  of  ste — try 
to  love  me  now  a^  you  never  did  before/* 

*'  And  why  /if/r  Derek  ?**  she  asked,  in  a  star- 
tled voice. 

'*  Because  I  shall  to-day  put  your  love  to  a  ter- 
rible test  I" 

♦  *  ♦  •  ♦  ♦ 

An  hour  passed.  Thtt  sun  began  to  dip  west- 
ward— all  too  soon.  Derek  still  lay  in  the 
bracken,  watching  \\'%  wife  as  she  flitted  hither 
and  thither  in  search  of  English  daisies,  her  hat 
off,  heT  golden  hetui  shining  like  the  snnahiiie. 
She  was  caroling  softl}  : 


**  *  Sing  hey.  aing  bo  far  the  gnwsj  nMadowa  I 
The  flowen  w<»  Iov«  w«*ro  suna  to  ftnd ; 
For  they  biciwom  utid  blow  wherever  we  go, 
When  hids  ue  limifcg  nad  laaaes  kind/" 

"Laurel,  come  to  me!**  he  called,  uneasily; 
and  she  came,  with  the  inimitable  carriaj^e  pe- 
culiar to  her,  ami  stood  above  him,  straight  as  a 
dart.    Uer  dulUbtue,  closely  fitting  gown  brought 


out  to  perfection   the  creamy  whiteness   of    h 
skin.     Her  yellow  hair  clung  like  the  tendrila 
a  vine  abont  her  temples.     Her  hands  were  fti 
of   bluebells  and   wild   strawberries,  found    on 
sunny  bank. 

**  It's  a  wonder  the  village  children  left  tbci 
treasures  to  you,'*  he  said,  huskily.  "Have  yc 
enjoyed  thia  outing,  Laurel  ?'* 

"Oil,  yes  r^  she  answered,  her  eyes  radian 
*'  I  am  like  a  child  tired  with  play,  Derek.** 

**  Would  you  like  to  remain  longer  at  Iltiwl 
ridge  Court?" 

"I  would  like  to  remain  here  ttJwatjH,      I  h:i? 
not  seen  so  many  flowers  since  I  left  the  Tcxii 
prairies*     The   great    plains    about   my    fat  lie 
cabin  were  always  a  sea  of  vivid  color  until  tli 
summer  dronght  burned  them  up." 

He  canglit  her  blue  skirt  in  a  sudden  feveri 
grasp.     There   she   stood,    smiling   and    sweet- 
Laurel,  the  lovely,  the  loving— his  wife.      And 
another  hour  they  might  be  sundered  foi'over  I 

''Wait  !'*  he  said,  in  a  labored  voice.    **Let  i 
look  at  yon.     You  may  never  be  the  same  to  i 
again — you    never    will !     What    a    picture    to 
make!     Yes,  yon  are  happy  to-day,  but  to-tno 
row  you  will  love  me  no  more,'* 

The  blueljells  fell  from  her  hands.  A  prein 
nition  of  evil  drove  the  smile  from  her  Upa. 

'*  Oh,  Derek,  what  do  you  mean  ?" 

**  I   mean  that  I   have  a  confession  to  luak 
Lanrel,  and  you   must   hear  it — even   though 
parts  us  forever,  you  must  hear  it  !'* 

How  the  birds  sang  iu  the  beecbca!  )iow  st»rei 
and  beautiful  the  great  park  lay  in  the  weeturir 
sunlight  ! 

*'  Derek^**  she  gasped,  "  I  have  suspectecl  for 
lo!ig  time  that  Bomethiag  was  wrong  with  you  ! 

*•  I  dare  say.** 

*'  Before  wc  left  the  States  I  felt  that  you  uaj 
committed  some  dreadful  crime — that  you  u*ei 
hiding  from  the  law — that  you  lived  in  frur  i 
pitnishmanL  Derek,  yon  are  a  professional  bit 
ghir,  a  forger,  a  ticket-of -leave  man — perliup?? 
murderer.'* 

He  stared  at  her  blankly^his  hands  droj>| 
from  her  blue  gown. 

•*I  am  glad  yon  have  prepared  yourself  for  nil 
pleasant  revelations,  laurel,*'  he  said,  dryly  ;  ** 
will  help  yon  now  to  bear  the  truth.  Yes,  I  ai 
one  of  the  things  that  you  mention.  Do  yoti  b< 
anything  moving  yonder  'f  And  he  pointe^l  tn 
road  winding  through  the  park. 

**  I  see  a  trap,**  she  answered,  *'  a<ivancing  th 
way.'* 

"Good.     I  left  word  at  the  White  Hart  that 
shonid   be   sent  for   us  at  sunset.     I  feared  yc 
might  be  too  weary  to  walk  back  to  the  etacioi 


We  have  wandereil   far  afield,   and  jou  are  not 

Enj^lish  born— ^ a  pedestrian  from  babyhood — like 
my  own  countrywomen,'* 

*'  Derek, "she  cried,  sharply,  "you  have  strayed 
from  your  subject/' 

•*  Yes,  but  I  will  return  to  it  iu  a  moment." 
lie  sprang  to  his  feet  and  picked  up  liis  hat  with 
nervous  haate.  "How  «lowiy  that  boy  cornea  on  ! 
I  will  wring  his  neck  for  hia  gtupidity  !  Is  he 
blind  that  be  dues  not  see  ua  ?  Ah.  the  dolt!  At 
hist  he  hm  found  Ilia  eyes  !*' 

From  tbe  abadow  of  the  beechea  a  handsome 
trap  came  into  view,  driven  by  a  lad,  who  grinned 
a!id  pulled  his  forelock  at  sight  of  Derek.  By  a 
movement  of  the  hand  the  young  man  brought 
the  carriage  to  a  halt. 

It  was  a  smart  new  affair,  and  tbe  horse  at- 
tached to  it  would  have  challenged  admiration 
anywhere.  He  waa  a  superb  deep  bay,  with 
black  points,  sleek  as  a  seal,  groomed  to  the  lus- 
tre of  satin.  He  greeted  Derek  with  a  friendly 
whinny.  The  young  fellow  took  Laurels  hand 
and  laid  it  on  the  bay 'a  beautiful  neck, 

*•  Laurel/*  he  said,  with  a  ghastly  effort  at  a 
smile,  "  have  you  a  good  memory  ?" 

8be  grew  rigid  in  every  limb. 

'*  What  animal  ia  this  ?"  she  gasped. 

*'Doyou  not  recognize  Bluebottle,  the  Texan 
horse  that  yoa  gave  one  night  to  a  stranger  at 
Hading's  ranch  —  a  stranger,  flying  for  life? 
These  five  yeara  he  has  been  the  pet  and  pride 
of  the  Hawk  ridge  stables,  but  to-day  I  restore 
him  to  you,  sound  in  wind  and  limb." 

8he  was  as  white  as  chalk. 

*'  And  who  are  yon  ?**  she  demanded- 

"  Whisky  Dick — the  fugitive  that  got  off  with 
his  life  through  your  generosity— the  man  who 
shot  your  father,  Jason  Hading,  five  years  ago  ia 
a  gambling  saloon  at  Fort  Lac  V 
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**Sexu  that  boy  away,"  said  Laurel,  in  an  im- 
perative  voice,  "  and  tell  me  everything  at  once/* 

Keppel  dropped  a  shiUing  on  the  grimy  palm 
of  the  driver  of  tbe  trap,  and  the  hid  disappeared 
imnjed lately  among  the  beech  trees.  Lanrel 
looked  at  her  husband. 

**  l>erek,  it  is  plain  that  you  are  a  maze  of  de- 
ception—a labyrinth  of " 

'*  Lies.  Yes.  Lanrel  ;  but  I  will  tell  you  the 
truth  now,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  so  help 
me  God  I  As  a  Irtd  I  was  a  wild  fellow,  fond  of 
adventure.  After  leaviitg  the  university  I  deter- 
mined to  Bee  America.  I  went  to  Texas,  and  on- 
der  an  assumed  name  plunged  headlong  into  the 
lawless  life  of  a  plainsman.     I  soon  became  the 


most  reckless  daredevil  at  Fort  Lac.  I  could 
drink  fire  water,  play  poker  and  use  a  Derringer 
with  the  choicest  spirits  of  the  phice. 

'•  On  the  night  of  your  father's  death  I  quarreled 
with  him  over  cards.  Neither  of  ns  was  soben 
Two  or  three  hooti  companions  espoused  my 
cause;  others  took  Hading's  part.  A  geneial 
melee  followed.  The  saloon  was  wrecked.  Your 
father  drew  a  knife  on  me — 1  tried  to  wrench  it 
from  him.  He  pressed  me  sorely— I  pulled  out 
my  revolver  and  shot  him  through  the  heart. 

'*  You  remember  how  I,  a  weary,  wounded  fu- 
gitive, blundered  on  the  ranch,  where  yon*  a  mere 
child,  was  waiting  for  your  father's  return,  I  had 
received  more  than  one  bullet  in  the  Fort  Lac 
Bcrimrasige.  My  horse  was  completely  exhausted^ 
and  but  for  your  timely  aid  I  must  have  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  my  pitiless  pursuers.  I  never 
dreamed  of  the  connection  betwixt  the  man  I 
hud  killed  and  the  girl  iu  the  lonely  cabin  until 
I  was  riding  away  on  Bluebottle.  Then  the  trnth 
burst  upon  me.  I  recollected  that  in  the  wrecked 
saloon  at  Furt  I^ac  I  httd  heard  some  one  call  tlie 
shiin  man  Hading — Jason  HadiTjg.  Great  God  1 
I  had  killed  your  father,  and  you  had  saved  my 
life! 

**  All  that  night  I  rode  aa  faat  as  Bluebottle 
could  gallop.  And  you  went  with  me.  Laurel — 
a  pale,  reproachful,  accusing  shade.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day,  when  I  reached  a  plftce  of  safety,  I 
was  no  longer  Whisky  Dick,  the  drinking,  fight- 
ing, devil -may-care  cowboy,  but  a  penitent,  re- 
stored to  his  better  self  and  weary  of  illdoing." 

He  paused,  embarrassed — unwilling,  as  she 
saw,  to  proceed. 

'*  You  vowed  to  tell  me  the  whole  trutbj 
Derek.^' 

*•  Well,  if  you  insist *' 

**  I  do  !  My  thoughts  are  traveling  faster  than 
your  words.  It  was  you  who  sent  Judge  Story  to 
bring  me  North. '^ 

"  My  poor  child,  I  had  robbed  you  of  your  fa- 
ther, and  the  wrong  demanded  reparatinn.  Yes, 
I  made  such  haste  aa  1  could  to  take  you  out  of 
that  wretched  country.  Remorse  had  fastened 
on  my  very  vitals.  I  felt  certain  that  you  were 
loft  friendless  and  penniless.  I  determined  hence- 
forth to  ]n'ovide  for  you, 

**I  sailed  at  once  for  Erighmd,  and  beie  ray 
lawyers  managed  the  affair  very  clererly*  Secrecy 
was  the  most  necessary  thing  in  it.  My  allow- 
ance waa  large  enough  to  cover  my  own  wants 
and  your  education  also.  You  were  sent  to  school. 
I  went  to  fight  the  enemy  in  Egypt  and  South 
Africa.  At  the  end  of  four  years  I  again  re- 
turned to  England,  and  the  lawyers  informed  me 
that  you  had  absolutely  refused  further  aid  and 
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become  self-sapporting.  Then  I  was  seized  with 
a  burning  desire  to  behold  you  again.  I  de- 
termined to  go  to  America  and  look  you  up. 
Armed  with  letters  to  the  rector  of  St.  John's,  I 
started.  Fortune  favored  me — I  was  led  to  that 
little  church — I  saw  and  loved  you.  Miss  Bow- 
doin  was  good  enough  to  tell  the  rector  of  your 
departure  for  New  York.  I  immediately  followed 
you.  Luckily  for  mo,  Mrs.  Gascoyno  wanted  a 
violinist  to  instruct  her  little  imps.  Being  a  tol- 
erable musician,  I  applied  for  the  position  and 
secured  it — simply  that  1  might  bo  near  you. 
Laurel — that  I  might  woo  you  in  the  disguise  of 
Derek  Keppel " 

"Derek  Keppel  is  not  your  real  name,  then  ?'' 

"Yes,  with  additions." 

"Collectively,  it  is— what  T' 

"  George  Derek  Keppel  St.  George.  You  must 
know  that  the  fashion  of  this  country  is  to  give  a 
man  an  abundance  of  names.'' 

"Then  you  are  Mrs.  Gascoyne's  Captain  St. 
George — the  desirable  English  parti  who  disap- 
peared mysteriously  from  New  York,  and  could 
not  be  found.*' 

"  The  English  parti  who  came  to  New  York 
solely  to  find  youy  Laurel,  and  who  went  about 
that  business  to  the  exclusion  of  otiicr  pursuits. 
Those  De  Lancys — confound  them  ! — gave  me  no 
end  of  trouble.  I  was  forced  to  desert  you 
that  day  at  the  matinee,  or  meet  them  face  to 
face ;  and  once  yon  ran  with  me  from  street  to 
street,  with  the  De  Lancy  footman  pounding 
along  on  our  track,  sent  by  his  mistress  to  over- 
take the  man  who  bore  such  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  the  lost  St.  George.  Why  did  I  not 
then  confess  the  truth  ?  Because  I  was  the  slayer 
of  your  father.  I  feared  you  might  fly  from  me 
in  horror.  My  secret  drove  me  to  subterfuge — 
deceit  of  every  sort." 

She  looked  at  him  with  large,  troubled  eyes. 

"Jason  Hading  was  not  my  father,  Derek — I 
was  an  adopted  child.  You  have  had  your  secrets 
— I  have  had  mine.  How  can  I  reproach  you  for 
deceit  and  guile  when  I  have  sinned  myself  in 
like  fashion  ?'' 

Then  she  told  him  of  the  Deepford  tanner  and 
his  story,  and  tlio  fear  jind  pride  which  had  till 
this  ilay  scaled  her  lips. 

"I,  also,  am  a  tissue  of  falsehoods,"  slio  said, 
humbly.  '•  I  have  deceived  you  shamefully, 
Derek.  Some  dark  mystery  surrounds  my  birth 
— I  am  a  nameless  creature.  This  is  the  hour  of 
confessions,  and  I  toll  you  plainly  I  am  no  fitting 

te  for  the  heir  of  a  baronetcy.    When  you  con- 

the  matter  you  will  be  very  sorry  that  you 

married  me.     As  for  your  story,  I  do  not 

w  one  can  really  blame  you  for  the  saloon 


brawl,  or  the  shooting  of  Jason  Hading.     And 
besides,  you  were  hardly  more  thart  a  boy." 

She  laid  her  cheek  against  Bluebottle's  glossy 
neck  and  began  to  cry  softly.  Instantly  Derek's 
arms  were  around  her. 

"Then  you  forgive  that  wild,  bad  fellow. 
Whisky  Dick  ?"  he  cried. 

"There  is  nothing  to  forgive,"  she  answered • 
"I  owe  you  so  much — so  much,  Derek! — years 
of  care — and  oh  !  the  bills  that  were  sent  to  you 
from  Miss  Bowdoin's  school !  First  I  thought 
that  Jasper  Hading  paid  them,  and  then  I  sus- 
pected my  unknown  mother — oh  !  oh  !" 

lie  strained  her  to  his  heart. 

"I  care  not  what  your  story  may  be,  Laurel,  I 
adore  you  !  If  you  think  that  Had  lug's  tale  is 
going  to  disturb  our  happiness  you  err  greatly — 
I  shall  love  you  all  the  more  for  it !  My  darling, 
do  you  remember  the  shot  that  was  fired  at  me  iii 
our.  New  York  house  ?  Verily  you  do  I  That 
was  your  Deepford  tanner's  work  !  When  I  went 
out  into  the  street  that  night  to  investigate  I 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  fellow  runuing  with 
might  and  main.  His  arrest  would  have  placed 
me  in  a  queer  position,  involving  odd  explana- 
tions, so  I  let  him  run.  I  could  not  alarm  3-011 
with  my  discovery,  and  you  never  once  suspected 
the  truth.  I  had  always  been  haunted  by  the 
thought  of  the  murdered  Hading,  and  I  asked 
myself  if  Heaven  had  selected  that  fellow  to  be 
his  avenger.  Certainly  he  could  not  have  knoiru 
that  I  was  his  brother's  slayer — his  passion  for 
you  must  have  led  him  to  attempt  my  murder." 

She  changed  color. 

"I  fear  you  are  right,  Derek,  How  fortunate 
that  we  have  left  Jasper  Hading  behind  us  in  the 
States  !" 

He  lifted  his  high,  handsome  head  as  though 
he  had  rolled  off  a  heavy  burden. 

"  Yes.  In  bringing  you  to  this  spot  to-day. 
Laurel,  I  had  a  distinct  purpose  in  mind." 

"  Don't  trouble  yourself  to  conceal  it  from  mo, 
Derek." 

"  Hawkridge  Court  is  the  property  of  my  kins- 
man. Sir  Victor  Palgrave.  In  the  stables  here 
Bluebottle  has  lived  since  I  brought  him  to  Eng- 
land. And  now  you  wonder,  maybe,  why  I  was 
treated  nt  the  inn  and  the  keeper's  lodge  like 
any  stranger  ?  Well,  I  had  taken  the  precaution 
to  bribe  those  people  in  advance.  Sir  Victor  Pal- 
grave, I  regret  to  tell  you,  knows  nothing  of  my 
marriage," 

She  held  her  breath. 

"And  that  is  wliy  you  keep  me  hidden  at  St. 
John's  Wood,  Derek  ? — why  you  are  absent  from 
me  continually  ?  Poor  boy  !  You  are  trying  to 
lead  two  separate  lives  ?    And  the  young  person 
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who  called  yoti  from  lier  carnage  in  the  park — 
was  that  Lady  ['jilgrave  ?" 

**It  wm  Lady  Pal  grave ;  but  she  is  no  longer 
young,  Laurel,  although  slie  often  unpressea 
strangers  in  that  way.  She  will  be  a  good  friend 
to  you — wo  Jiave  nothing  to  foar  from  her ;  but 
Sir  Victor — well,  Sir  Victor  hates  Ameiicuiis,  and 
worse  yet,  he  is  determined  to  choose  a  wife  for 
nie  after  hia  own  heart.  Of  course,  tlie  estates 
are  outailedj  but  be  cau  stop  my  allownuce,  and 


'*It  18  very  good  of  you  to  say  that,"  elie  an- 
swered, in  alarm  ;  **but  ho  must  not  see  nve.  Keep 
our  secret  still,  Derek — at  least  for  the  present. 
You  have  been  very  reckless,  very  unwke,  and  I 
feel  sure  that  Sir  Victor  is  a  hard  nuiu,  full  of 
the  prejudices  of  his  class.  It  would  your 
ruin  to  tell  him  that  you  had  married  a  frontier 
girl— one,*'  mournfully,  ''that  has  no  name,  no 
kindred *^ 

*'  JStop,  Laurel  1    I  will  not  hear  another  word* 
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make  things  very  av/kward  for  ns  if  he  likes.  How  do  yon  know  that  Jasper  Hading  told  you 
Since  I  brought  you  to  London  I  have  been  tl\e  truth  ?  L  for  one,  do  not  believe  him  !  Yon 
greatly  harassed  by  this  thonglit.     We  may  yet    look  as  though  the  blood  of  all  the  Howards  ran 


ho  obliged  to  go  back  to  Fort  Lac  and  the  front- 
ier;  though,"  with  enthusiasm,  "jf  Sir  Victor 
could  once  see  you,  darling,  I  feel  certain  that 
he  would  forgive  me  for  marrying  without  las 
knowledge  or  consent." 

Womanlike,  she  thought  only  of  the  man  she 


in  your  veins.  ^Inst  I,  then,  shut  you  up  lu 
lodginga,  while  I  dance  and  dine  and  dissipate 
generally  with  Lady  Palgrave  and  lier  set  ?" 

**  You  must — you  must!  Under  the  circum- 
stances you  can  do  no  better,  Derek.  I  sujipose, 
wistfully,    **that   Lady   Palgrave    requires   your 


loved,  and  was  ready  immediately  to  immolate    constant  attendance  ? 

herself  for  hi^  sake.  **  When  I  am  in  London— yes.   Shall  I  tell  you 
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whom  I  have  met  in  the  Grosvenor  Square  house  ? 
Your  American  friend  Paulette  Dole.  She  is  in 
England  with  Mrs.  Coxheath,  wife  of  that  fellow 
who  once  attempted  to  run  away  with  her.  I 
found  her  a  delightful  little  girl,  and  no  end  of  a 
beauty.  Lady  Violet  has  taken  a  wonderful  lik- 
ing to  her.  I  did  not  tell  Miss  Dole  how  you 
once  wished  to  invite  her  to  our  home,  and  I, 
guilty  wretch  !  declined  to  receive  her,  fearing 
that  the  presence  of  a  stranger  in  the  house  might 
lead  to  discoveries." 

Wonder  and  delight  shone  in  Laurel's  violet 
eyes. 

**  Paulette  in  London  ■ — darling  Paulette  !  And 
with  Chester  Coxheath's  wife  ?  I  do  not  like 
that,  Derek.     Tell  me  about  her." 

And  he  told  her  all  that  he  knew,  which  was 
not  much. 

Laurel  listened  and  sighed.  Then  her  thoughts 
returned  to  her  own  affairs.  She  twined  her 
white  hands  in  Bluebottle's  black,  abundant 
mane. 

**  Dear,  dear  Bluebottle  V  she  murmured  ;  ''it 
was  you  that  saved  Derek,  and  by  so  doing  gave 
to  me  a  guardian  and  a  husband.  How  happy  I 
am  !  Yes,  in  spite  of  Sir  Victor  Palgrave,  I  am 
inordinately  happy  to-day.'' 

*'  Laurel,  I  have  a  plan  !"  said  the  young  hus- 
band, suddenly.     **  Listen  !" 

"I  am  all  attention." 

'*  You  like  llawkridge  Court — I  will  leave  yon 
liere.  Molly  Dunn,  the  lodgekeeper's  wife,  has  a 
tidy  little  nest — she  will  house  you  comfortably 
and  watch  over  you  like  a  mother.  No  one  need 
know  of  your  presence  in  the  place,  and  you  will 
have  the  whole  range  of  the  court,  and  be 
upon  your  own  ground.  Molly  Dunn  is  a  faith- 
ful body — it  will  be  perfectly  safe  to  tell  our  se- 
cret to  her.  The  court  is  but  little  more  than  an 
hours'  journey  from  London.  I  will  visit  you  as 
often  as  possible.  Just  now  you  said  that  you 
would  like  to  remain  here  always — is  that  true  ?" 

"  Yes,  yes  !"  answered  Laurel,  eagerly.  "  Leave 
me  in  the  lodge,  by  all  means.  Does  Sir  Victor 
Palgrave  come  to  Hawkridge  Coiut  ?" 

**  Sometimes  ;  but  he  is  not  likely  to  stop  at 
the  lodge.  Yon  must  take  good  care  to  keep  out 
of  his  way,  darling." 

**  Of  course.  AVhy  does  Sir  Victor  hate  Amer- 
icans. Derek  ?" 

*'  Your  friend,  Miss  Dole,  has  asked  the  same 
question.  I  am  not  quite  sure.  But  he  doeti  hate 
them,  and  with  all  his  heart  !  Now  I  will  call 
back  that  boy,  to  take  Bluebottle  to  the  stables, 
and  von  and  I  will  seek  Mollv  Dunn  and  the 
lodge'." 

lie  whistled,  and  the  driver  of  the  trap  ap- 


peared again  from  among  the  trees.  LeaviDg 
Bluebottle  to  his  charge,  the  young  j>air  retraced 
their  steps  through  the  gate  in  the  wall  to  the 
court  garden  and  the  keeper's  lodge.  Here  Molly 
Dunn,  comely  and  kindly,  hurried  to  the  door 
and  bobbed  them  a  courtesy. 

"Molly,  I  have  a  favor  to  ask  of  you,''  said  St. 
George.  "Can  you  make  room  for  a  guest  in  the 
lodge  ?"  And  he  drew  Laurel  into  the  pretty  ivj- 
covered  house,  and  there  an  important  converpa- 
tion  ensued.  The  result  was  all  that  St.  George 
could  desire,  for  immediately  the  lodge  with  ev- 
erything in  it  was  placed  at  Laurel's  disposal. 
Molly  Dunn  swore  on  the  Book  that  wild  horses 
should  not  tear  her  young  master's  secret  from 
her. 

**If  anybody  sees  the  loddy,  sir,"  she  said, 
"and  asks  who  she  raay  be,  by  your  leave  I'll 
just  answer  that  it's  a  kinswomau  of  Dunn's 
from  Devon — he  has  kin  in  Devon.  As  for  Sir 
Victor,  it's  to  be  hoped  he  won't  come  here 
at  all.'' 

"  Nor  is  he  likely  to,  in  the  height  of  the  Jx>a- 
don  season — eh,  Molly  ?"  said  St.  George,  uneas- 
ily; "and  by  and  by  he  will  go  oil  to  his  moor 
in  Inverness-shire,  to  shoot  gronse." 

"  The  baronet  comes  and  goes  when  least  ex- 
pected,'' answered  Molly,  "and  ho  has  a  sharp 
eye  for  things  at  the  court.  But  trust  the  yonng 
leddy  to  me,  sir — I'll  see  that  no  harm  comes  to 
her." 

The  lodge  was  clean  and  comfortable.  The 
twitter  of  birds  filled  the  ivy;  budding  roses 
clambered  about  the  qneer  little  lattices. 

Molly  Dunn  had  a  strong,  motherly  face.  Her 
cotton  gown  was  spotlessly  neat,  and  the  young- 
ster that  clung,  like  one  of  llaphael's  cherubs,  to 
her  skirts  shone  from  frequent  applications  of 
soap  and  water. 

By  one  expressive  nod  Laurel  signified  her  full 
approval  of  the  house  and  its  mistress. 

"Derek,"  she  said,  "  I  shall  be  content  to  re- 
main hero  until  you  wish  to  take  me  away." 

"That  will  be  as  soon  as  I  find  it  safe  to  speak 
to  Sir  Victor  about  you.  Doubtless  Lady  Violet 
will  intercede  for  us,  but  unluckily  she  has  no  in- 
fluence with  her  husband." 

Darkness  had  fallen  when  St.  George  left  the 
keeper's  lodge.  Laurel  walked  with  him  to  the 
gate.  Dow  glistened  on  the  hedgerows  ;  the  air 
was  heavy  with  the  odor  of  sleeping  fiowers. 
They  had  reached  a  crisis  in  their  lives,  and  at 
the  moment  of  parting  both  were  subdued  and 
silent.  In  tlie  shadow  of  the  turreted  red-brick 
entrance  gate  St.  (ieorge  bade  liis  wife  good 
night. 

"At  Uawkridge. Court  no  harm  can  come  to 
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you/'Mie  said,    "  Vou  are  safewitli  Molly  Dunn, 
thtrling,     I  will  write  to  you  daily^ '' 

Liinrera  liand  closed  nervously  on  her  husband  s 
urm.  In  the  higliroftil  outside  tlm  gate  the  fig- 
uro  of  a  man  had  caught  her  attention.  He  was 
moving  silently,  cautioLisly,  turning  his  head  novir 
this  w^y,  now  that,  a&  though  intently  observant 
of  the  locality. 

**  Look,  Derek,"  whispered  LaureL 

A  moon  rode  overhead,  and  in  its  light  the 
man  seemed  to  be  of  ordinary  stature  and  appear- 
ance. Corning  on  from  the  direction  of  the  vil- 
lage, ho  was  ab least  of  the  red  brick  gate  before 
he  discovered  the  two  in  its  shadow. 

*Miood  evening,  friend,*'  called  Derek,  in  a  dis- 
guised 701  ce. 

The  stroller  hesitated,  recoiled  ;  then,  without 
answering  the  salutation,  made  oil  like  a  etartled 
aid  m  ah 

**  ( treat  Jove  !*'  muttered  l)erek  ;  and  he  drop- 
ped fits  wife's  hand  and  daslied  out  into  the  high- 
road . 

Tlie  mafi  had  vanished— how  or  in  what  direo- 
tion  Derek  could  not  determine,  for  the  moon  at 
that  moment  phmged  into  a  bank  of  cloud  and 
left  tlie  whole  world  dark.  Hearing  Laurels 
frightened  voice  from  the  drive,  8t.  George  paused 
in  the  pursuit  and  went  back  to  her  side. 

**  Who  waa  that  persoui  Derek  ?"  she  saidi  in 
alarm. 

*'  Don't  ask  rae." 

"  But  I  want  to  know.  Why  did  yon  run  after 
him  r 

"Because  I  was  anxiouB  for  a  nearer  view  of 
his  face/' 

*'  Whither  has  he  gone  ?" 

*' Into  hiding  behind  some  hedge^  most  likely 
Tjet  me  take  you    back  to  the  lodge    Laurel.      I 
must  charge   Molly  Dunn    to   lock   and   bolt  its 
door/' 

-  Derek  !" 

He  bent  his  brows  grimly. 

**  Perplesitic'S  thicken  about  us  What  can  have 
broi  ght  that  fellow  down  upon  us  here,  like  a 
hound  on  the  gcent  ?  You  did  not  recognis^e  [lim  ? 
Well,  then,  I  must  tell  yon  that  your  Deepford 
tanner  is  in  England — in  Kent — bent  cm  some 
new  mischief,  Fll  he  bonnd,  and  you  and  I,  Lau- 
rel, have  seen  him  to  iu',4it/' 


CUAITEK  XXL 

Paulette  Dole  stood  on  the  wet  pavement, 
utider  the  murky  night  sky,  dazed,  bewildered. 
AVhat  had  happened  ?  She  hardly  knew.  Like 
one  paraly!!ed  she  Rtnod,  feeling  still  the  fierce 
ciutcii  of  Mrs.  C'oxhe*Uh*8  skeleton  hands^  hear- 


ing her  strident  voice  in  pitiless  invective^  yet 
unable  to  comprehend  the  disaster  which  had 
overtaken  her. 

Alone  in  a  London  street  in  ball  attiro,  and  at 
an  hour  appronchiug  morning  !  Into  what  por- 
tion of  the  great  Babel  had  she  been  eivst  out  ? 
Paulette,  a  struTiger  and  an  alieu»  krjeir  not.  She 
could  see  only  dismal  vistas  of  fog,  made  darker 
by  the  huge  shatluw  of  buildings,  and  nwirked  by 
blurred  processions  of  street  lamps, 

A  black  sky,  a  black  city.  Mrs.  Coxheath's 
carriage  had  long  since  vanished*  A  yellow  cab 
rolled  by  and  disappeared  also;  the  driver,  muf- 
fled to  the  eyes,  did  not  even  glance  at  Paulette, 
Whither  should  she  go  ?  London  to  her  was  like 
a  trackless  desert.  She  must  remain  on  that 
reeking  pavement  till  daybreak  and  let  the 
storm  drench  her.  Tlie  miry  stones  chilled  her 
satin-shod  feet — already  her  hair,  her  dress,  her 
opera  cloak,  were  wet. 

Hark  !  Footsteps  !  Through  the  fog  and  gloom 
some  living  creature  was  approaching.  A  police* 
man*  perhaps.  No,  a  painted  woman,  in  cheap. 
bedraggled  finery.  She  advaticed  to  Paulette 
with  an  air  of  curiosity.  Her  bold,  wicked  eycb 
flaahed  swiftly  over  the  girl. 

**  I  am  in  a  pitiable  plight,  lost  iti  London, 
without  purse  or  friends.  Will  you  direct  me  to 
a  shelter  ?*'  Paulette  was  about  to  say,  but  some- 
thing in  the  other's  look  restrained  her.  Instinct- 
ively she  drew  away,  her  grave,  innocent  face 
filled  with  wonder.  The  woman  gave  her  a  chal- 
lenging stare,  then  dropped  an  oath. 

"You  are  not  my  sort,**  she  muttered,  and 
hurried  by  and  vanished,  a  creature  of  darkness 
and  despair. 

Paulette.  seized  with  sudden  trembling,  re- 
maiuL'd  in  her  place  on  the  pavement. 

Some  leaden  momenta  passed.  Her  terror  and 
dismay  increased  rapidly.  The  deadly  fog  soaked 
her  garments,  chilled  her  to  the  marrow.  Pres- 
ently a  gigantic  dark  object  ©merged  from  the 
sea  of  vapor  before  her — arvother  carriage,  and  it 
was  coming  on  swiftly^ passing  close  to  the  npot 
where  Paulette,  like  a  graveyard  apparition,  stood 
under  the  light  of  the  sickly  lamps.  A  man  in- 
side the  vehicle  chanced  to  glance  through  the 
window.  He  uttered  a  sharp  exchunation.  The 
carriage  came  to  a  stand.  The  man  sprang  down 
into  the  street^  and  with  one  stride  reached 
Paulette. 

'*Good  God  !"  cried  Chester  Coxheath,  in  un- 
utterable astonishment ;  **  what  are  you  doing  in 
the  street  at  this  hour.  Miss  Dole  P^what  haa 
happened  to  yon  ?*' 

In  her  stunned  and  stiipeGed  state  Paulette  w*aa 
incapable  of  counting  anything  strange,  even  a 
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meeting  with  one  who  ought  to  hnve  been  at  that 
very  moment  three  thousand  miles  away. 

"  I  am  waiting  for  the  earth  to  open  and  swal- 
low me,"  she  answered,  in  a  dull  voice.  **That 
is  my  only  possible  hope,  I  think." 

lie  stared  at  her  shining  ball  dress,  her  beauti- 
ful (loathly  face. 

'*  Where  is  my  wife  ?"  he  demanded,  harshly. 
'*  Has  she  left  yon  alone  on  the  London  pave- 
ment, in  the  small  hours  of  morning?'' 

*'  She  did  not  leave  me — she  hurled  me  out  of 
her  carriage  with  her  two  arms,  as  we  were  re- 
turning from  a  ball/*  answered  Pan  lotto,  with 
startling  candor.  **  I  suppose  she  has  now  gone 
to  her  hotel— I  do  not  know,''  wearily.  •*  1  am 
very  cold  and  wet  and  tired.  I  wonder  if  I  ought 
to  stand  in  this  one  spot  till  day  dawns  !'' 

'*  Hardly,  I  think,''  said  Coxheath.  And  with- 
out another  word  he  lifted  her  boddy  into  the 
carriage,  and  took  a  seat  beside  her. 

The  vehicle  rolled  away. 

**  JIow  like  our  dear  Augusta  I"  he  said,  in  a 
hard,  dry  voice.  '*  You  did  something  to  arouse 
her  anger,  of  course.  Pcihaps  she  was  trying  to 
marry  you  hero  m  London^  as  she  tried  in  Paris  ?" 

"  Yes,*'  replied  Panlette  ;  and  then,  in  wonder, 
"Did  she  tell  you  about  it  ?" 

Coxheath  smiled  grimly. 

"  I  have  net  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Mrs. 
Coxheath.  I  do  not  think  she  knows  that  I  am 
in  England.  I  came  abroad  to  transact  business 
for  the  firm  that  employs  me.  Friends  in  the 
American  colony  have  filled  my  ears  with  Mrs. 
Coxheath's  doings.  They  declare  that  she  sought 
to  marry  you  to  her  precious  nephew,  Carey 
Hazen — he  is  her  trump  card.  Failing  in  that, 
she  brought  forward  a  French  count — a  notorious 
old  rake — to  reward  you  for  the  martyrdom  you 
have  suffered  in  her  service." 

His  voice  was  bitter,  his  face  gloomy  and  frown- 
ing. His  presence  stung  Paulette  into  life  and 
feeling  again. 

'MVhere  are  you  taking  me?"  she  asked. 
"  Back  to  Mrs.  Coxlieath  ?" 

**  Heaven  forbid  !  I  fancy  that  you  have,  at 
last,  had  quite  enough  of  dear  Augusta." 

**  I  have!"  shuddered  Paulette.  **To  see  her 
again  would  kill  me." 

**  Kost  easy.  I  know  her  tongue.  It  is  more 
terrible  than  dynamite.  I  shall  make  no  scene  at 
her  hotel  to-night.  But  you  must  be  sheltered 
somewhere,  and  since  my  wife  is  at  tlie  bottom  of 
your  present  predicament  I  an)  bound  in  duty  to 
get  you  out  of  it  decently.  Will  you  nume  a 
place  to  which  yon  would  like  to  go,  or  some  ac- 
quaintance in  London  who  can  take  care  of  you 
till  morning  ?" 


Paulette,  full  of  dismay,  answered  : 

'*  I  am  an  utter  stranger  In  the  metropolis.  I 
know  no  one  here  save  Mrs.  Coxheath'a  friends ; 
and  come  what  may,  I  will  not  appeal  to  them,** 

Coxheath  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

''Quite  right.  All  things  considered,  it  is 
fortunate  that  I  was  entertained  at  a  late  supper 
to-night.  My  host  prolonged  the  conYerssktioa 
beyond  reasonable  limits,  and  then  insisted  upon 
sending  me  home  in  his  own  carriage.  Had  I  not 
been  so  detained " 

*'I  should  probably  have  remained  where  yon 
found  me  until  daybreak,"  shuddered  Paulette. 

The  rage  which  he  was  trying  to  repress  made 
his  face  dark  and  his  voice  sharp  as  a  lash. 

''To  cast  a  girl  like  you  into  London,  alone  at 
this  hour,  was  a  piece  of  cruelty  that  only  Augus- 
ta's mind  could  have  conceived.  I  happen  to  re- 
member a  lodging  house  not  far  from .  Russell 
Square — a  highly  respectable  place.  Will  yon 
permit  mo  to  take  you  there  ?  I  hope  you  feel 
that  yon  can  trust  yourself  to  me  ?" 

She  bowed,  and  he  understood.  In  this  exi- 
gency she  regarded  him  simply  as  a  friend,  a 
countryman.     The  past  was  for  a  time  forgotten. 

Coxheath  gave  the  proper  directions  to  the 
driver,  then  leaned  back  in  his  seat  and  iraited. 
The  carriage  lamps  revealed  his  face,  oolorlesB» 
hard  as  flint.  He  neither  spoke  to  his  compan- 
ion again  nor  looked  at  her. 

Hain  began  to  lash  the  windows  in  long,  irarer- 
ing  lines.  On  went  the  vehicle,  and  stopped  at 
last  in  the  vicinity  of  Russell  Square.  Goxheatli 
glanced  out. 

"We  have  reached  tho  house,"  he  said.  "Ke- 
main  in  the  carriage.  Miss  Dole,  till  I  interview 
the  landlady." 

Paulette  sat  in  sdent  susi>ense  while  Coxheath 
mounted  the  steps  of  a  gray  dwelling  that  no- 
where exhibited  any  sign  of  life,  and  proceeded 
to  arouse  the  inmates.  After  some  delay  the  door 
was  opened,  and  a  long  conversation,  in  subdued 
tones,  ensued.  At  its  close  Coxheath  descended 
the  steps  and  resumed  his  place  at  Paulette's 
side. 

"The  landlady  will  not  admit  you,*' he  said, 
trying  to  disguise  his  fury  in  a  forced  langh. 
"That  virtuous  Hritish  matron  declines  onr  oc- 
quaintimce.  Slic  has  numherod  us  with  the  trans- 
gressors. It  is  an  unhe:iril-of  hour,  she  says,  to 
receive  a  lady.  I  offered  explanation,  and — my 
purse.  Vain.  To  prove  my  respectability,  I  refer- 
red her  to  every  ])er8on  that  I  know  in  London. 
She  scorned  them  all.  She  is  convinced  of  my 
iniquity.  No  stranger  can  enter  her  doors  at 
this  impossible  time  of  night.  So  good-by  to 
your  hopes  of  shelter  there." 
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Panlette  ezpe'rieuced  a  great  sinking  of  heart. 
She  felt  that  like  efforts  made  m  any  other  quar- 
ter would  meet  with  the  same  failure.  She  looked 
at  Coxheath  helplessly. 

'^  Suppose/'  he  said,  assuming  a  careless  air^ 
'*  that  I  indnoe  our  coachman  to  drive  ns  about 
London  till  morning  ?  My  host  of  the  evening 
will  not  mind  the  detention  of  his  carriage,  and 
his  servant  has  full  confidence  in  my  character. 
This  really  seems  to  he  the  only  way  out  of  onr 
difficulties. '^ 

Paulette  was  growing  hysterical — a  wild  desire 
seizeil  her  to  scream  aloud. 

"  No,  no/'  she  answered  ;  *'  that  would  be  cruelty 
to  animals — don't  think  of  it." 

**  Then,  in  Heaven's  name,  what  shall  we  do  ?" 
he  demanded,  with  the  irritation  of  a  man  who 
had  exhausted  \iis  resources. 

A  sudden  memory  smote  Paulette. 

*^  There  is  one  person  in  London  who  has  been 
kind  to  me,"  she  said — "Lady  Palgrave.  To- 
night, in  her  own  ballroom,  she  asked  of  me  a 
promise — till  this  moment  I  had  forgotten  it. 
Yes,  surely,  she  will  give  me  shelter." 

**Then,  by  all  means,  let  us  go  to  Lady  Pal- 
grave !"  said  Goxheath.  And  the  next  moment 
the  carriage  was  moving  toward  Grosveuor 
Square. 

Silence  had  fallen  on  Sir  Victor's  brown  brick 
house.  The  ball  was  over ;  the  last,  guest  had 
departed.  In  a  warm,  softly  lighted  dressing 
room  Lady  Violet  was  just  resigning  herself  to 
her  sleepy  waiting  woman. 

*'  Quick,  Parks  !"  she  commanded.  ''  Take  off 
these  jewels — they  scorch  my  flesh.  And  bring 
me  a  peignoir — then  yoo  may  go.  I  shall  not  need 
you  longer.** 

She  tugged  wildly  at  her  silver  brocade  gown. 

Under  her  feet  the  rare  orchids  of  her  ballroom 
bouquet  were  cmshed  unheeded  into  the'  carpet. 
Parks  had  never  seen  my  lady  so  feverishly  im- 
patient. 

*'  It's  against  all  reason  that  the  family  jewels 
can  scorch  her  flesh  !"  thought  Parks.  ''  My  lady 
lives  in  too  much  excitement.  Shell  be  obliged 
to  post  off  to  the  Tyrol  again  for  rest,  as  she  did 
hist  season ;  and  I,  that  hates  outlandish  places, 
will  have  to  go,  too." 

She  brought  the  peignoir ;  then  my  lady  said  : 

"  Leave  me  now.  Parks — I  wish  to  be  alone." 
And  Parks  left  her. 

With  wide,  burning  eyes  Lady  Violet  began  to 
]>ace  the  luxurious  dressing  room.  Her  long,  white 
gown  trailed  after  her  like  a  shroud. 

'*  I  am  betwixt  Scylla  and  Oharybdi8,"she  mur- 
imued.  ''ShjiU  I  take  that  poor  child  under  my 
own  protection  and  defy  Sir  Victor,  or  leave  her 


alone  and  friendless  to  the  mercy  of  the  world  ? 
Shall  I  yield  to  the  fear  of  my  husband,  or  the 
cry  of  my  own  heart  ?" 

A  rap  at  the  door.     Parks  reappeared. 

"There's  some  one  waiting  below,"  slio  an- 
nounced; ''a  young  person  who  was  at  tlio  ball 
to-night.  She's  come  back  on  a  pressing  ornind, 
and  wants  speech  witli  your  ladysliip.  Slio  says 
youll  be  sure  to  admit  her  when  you're  told  tlmt 
her  name  is  Sole,  or  Mole — no,  Pole,  if  it  please 
you,  my  lady." 

"Show  the  person  up.  Parks,"  commanded 
Lady  Violet ;  and  Paulette  Dole,  wet,  limp,  mis- 
erable, tottered  into  the  dressing  room. 

Parks  vanished.  Then  Lady  Palgrave  swept 
up  to  her  visitor  and  clasped  her  in  two  anxious 
arms. 

**  My  dear  child,  what  is  it  ?"  she  said,  breath- 
lessly. 

"  You  bade  me  come  to  you  in  time  of  need," 
shivered  Paulette,  '^and  I  am  here!  I  have  no 
other  friend  ;  and  indeed,  indeed,  Lady  Palgrave, 
my  need  is  very  great." 

Up  to  this  moment  Violet  Palgrave  had  been  a 
timid,  wavering  woman,  but  now  a  fiery  courage 
entered  into  her.  She  snatched  off  the  girl's 
drenched  opera  cloak  and  led  her  to  a  chair  be- 
fore the  fire. 

**  You  are  wet  with  rain,"  she  said  ;  "yon  aro 
shaking  with  cold.  That  woman  has  cast  you 
out !" 

Paulette  nodded.  The  firelight  shone  on  her 
ruined  ball  dress  and  tho  pearls  that  still  encir- 
cled her  white  throat.  About  her  temples  her 
wet  hair  clung  in  disordered  rings.  She  looked 
like  a  floWer  broken  by  tempest. 

"Yes,  Mrs.  Cozheath  has  cast  mo  out," she  ac- 
knowledged, and  then  told  her  story  without 
reservation.  "She  was  hating  me  fiercely,  vin- 
dictively, all  the  time  that  she  treated  me  with 
kindness.  Her  husband  brought  me  to  your 
door,  and  went  away  as  soon  as  he  found  that  I 
was  sure  of  admittance.  Oh,  do  not  blame  me 
too  much  for  the  affair  at  Dole  Haven,  Lady  Pal- 
grave-—by  the  misery  of  the  last  few  hours  I  feel 
OS  though  I  had  expiated  the  errors  of  a  life- 
time I" 

Lady  Palgrave  breathed  hard. 

"  Blame  you  ?  No  !  You  are  the  victim 
rather  than  the  offender.  An  unfortunate  love 
affair  at  your  age  is  most  deplorable  ;  but  wo  will 
not  talk  of  it  now.  You  are  young — yon  will 
outlive  many  things.  In  the  ballroom  to-night  I 
felt  that  Mrs.  Goxheath  was  not  your  friend. 
Thank  God  that  yon  remembered  to  come  to  me, 
Paulette  !" 

"  But  can  you — dare  yon  shelter  me,  madam  ?'^ 
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faltored  Paillette,  with  her  mind  on  tho  truculent 
Sir  Victor,     ''The  day  I  luuuhed  with  you- — " 

Tlio  blood  rueiied  into  Lady  Violet's  pale  face. 

**  I  call — I  darb  !*'  she  answered,  **  My  hus- 
band is  not  in  London  to-night,  but  even  were  he 
here,  in  this  very  room,  it  would  not  nrntter,  I 
am  resolved  to  protect  you/** 

Suddenly  ahe  caught  sight  of  Paulette^e  eatin 
elippora,  nil  wet  and  soiled  with  tho  mud  of 
the  London  pavement.  I^idy  Palgrave  uttered  a 
cry  and  fell  on  hor  knees  on  the  hearth  rug. 
Before  Paulettc  could  offer  resiatance,  or  even 
comprehend  what  she  was  about  to  do^  the  high- 
bred woman  snatciied  off  the  muddy  little  ehoea 
and  tlie  silken  hoae^  and  began  to  kiaa  and  fondle 
the  cold  white  feet  of  her  guest. 

**  Oh,  Lady  Palgrave,  I  beg  yon  —  don't — 
don't !"  implored  the  girl»  in  horror  and  amaze* 
inent;  and  then  Lady  Palgrav©  looked  up  into 
Paulettes  face^  and  throtigli  the  tears  that  Knf- 
ftieed  her  eyes  a  wonderful  light  eh  one. 

*'  Paolette,"  she  said,  in  a  voice  of  nnspeakabJa 
tenderness,  "long  years  ago  1  kissed  and  caressed 
you  like  this,  as  you  lay,  a  laughing  hahy,  in  my 
arniB.  For  a  little  while  these  feet  were  perunt- 
ted  to  walk  with  mine,  and  then  were  torn  away 
and  forced  to  go  on  anotlier  ruad.  Now,  through 
the  agency  of  an  enemy,  they  have  been  brought 
back  to  me ;  and  see,  with  my  t^^ars  and  kisses  I 
welcome  their  return  !  My  darling,  do  not  stare 
as  though  I  had  gone  mad.  Does  not  your  own 
heart  tell  you  tho  truth  ?  No.  Then  my  lips 
shall  confess  it  boldly/*  She  phiced  the  bare, 
beautiful  feet  on  the  fur  nig,  and  0[jened  wide 
her  arms  to  the  frightened  girl  in  the  ciiair. 
'*  You  are  mine,  Paulette — my  very  own — bone  of 
my  bone,  flesh  of  my  flesh.  I  am  tluit  niotlier 
whom  yoti  have  been  taught  to  think  dead — the 
woman  who  was  once  tl*e  wife  of  David  Dole.  A 
strong  baud  parted  us,  and  I  gave  you  np  to  your 
father— I  renounced  my  claim  upon  you  and 
promised  to  see  yon  no  more.  Yet  all  these  years 
I  have  loved  yon  in  secret— no  one  could  keep  me 
from  that.  And  when  I  met  you,  grown  to  wom- 
anhood, at  Sydenham,  I  recognized  my  bsiby  girl 
— oil,  merciful  Heaven  !    Y'es,  I  knew  my  child  I" 

For  some  moments  deep  silence  reigned  in  the 
dressing  room.  Lady  Palgrave  and  bur  guest 
were  clasped  in  a  close,  silent  embrace. 


"Yea,  it  is  so — it  must  be  ao,"said  Paulette, 
at  last,  in  an  awed,  wondering  whisper.  **  You 
married  Sir  Victor  after  you  were  parted  from  my 
father  ?" 

**  I  married  Sir  Victor  before  I  ever  siiw  your 
father's  face.  lie  went  away.  I  heard  that  he 
was  dead.  Then  I  became  Captain  Dole's  wife, 
and  you  wore  born  to  me.  God  gave  mo  more 
than  three  years  of  supreme  happiness  ;  and  then 
—then — lie  whom  I  thought  deail  came  bnck  and 
chiimed  me.  Legally  I  belonged  to  him.  T  fie  re 
was  a  terrible  scene.  He  commanded  me  to  leave 
you  with  Captain  Dole  and  never,  never  see  you 
more,  I  made  no  resistance  —  my  heart  was 
broken.  Yoti  cried,  I  remember,  at  parting,  jind 
your  little  arms  clung  around  my  neck  iiko  »he 
tendrils  of  a  vine.  For  years  after,  sleeping  or 
waking,  I  could  feel  tljose  tiny,  tenacious  arms. 
I  gave  yoti  to  the  keeping  of  that  brave,  generiuis 
hero,  your  father,  and  went  away  with  the  man 
to  whom  I  belonged/' 

**  Perhaps  it  was  your  loss/'  said  Pauh'fte, 
**  that  preyed  and  ju'eyed  upon  my  father's  heart 
until  he  went  mad/' 

Lady  Violet  stifled  a  sob. 

"I  do  not  know.  I  can  only  toll  you  that  we 
loved  rtich  other.  Wliilc  I  was  his  wife  we  were 
supremely  hapjiy.  If  he  has  suffered,  Paulette, 
so,  too,  have  1." 

"And  am  I  English  born,  mat! am *' 

"Ah,  not  that  word  !*' 

**  Well,  then,  poor  dear  nmmma*  did  all  tlie 
things  of  wijich  you  speak  happen  here  in  Kng- 
lajid  r 

*' No.  I  had  fled  to  America  with  Sir  Victor 
when  be  was  a  younger  son.  His  relatives  op* 
])08ed  our  marriage.  By  birth  I  was  a  lady,  but 
I  possessed  no  fortune.  The  bitterest  sorrows  of 
my  life,  and  also  its  siipreme  joy,  came  to  me  on 
the  otiier  side  of  the  Atlantic/* 

Paulette  hid  her  face  on  the  neck  of  her  new- 
found mother* 

**  I  shttU  not  ask  again,"  she  murmured,  '*  why 
Sir  Victor  Palgrave  hates  Americans.  If  he  finds 
the  daughter  of  Captain  Dole  in  this  house  what 
will  he  do  r 

^'^  1  cannot  tell/' answered  her  ladyship,  liusk- 
ily.  *'  It  is  possible,  yes,  probable,  that  he  may 
kill  us  both/' 


{To  be  continued,) 


THE    PLOT    AND    THE    SKETCH. 


By  William  Farquhar  Payson. 


It  had  como  nt  last.  There  seemed  no  sun  in 
the  sky,  no  light  in  the  day,  although  the  heav- 
ens had  once  heen  bright,  and  perhaps  a  little 
brighter  to  him  than  to  others;  and  the  day  had 
once  been  filled  with  a  light  that  was  glorious, 
and  perchance  more  glorious  to  him  than  to  his 
fellow  men.  But  that  was  the  dim  past,  and  it 
cost  him  not  a  thought.  lie  did  not  gaze  upon 
the  pictures  of  an  existence  that  was  gone.  He 
did  not  envelop  himself  in  a  shroud  of  past 
memories  to  protect  him  from  the  present.  The 
routine  of  his  life  was  not  irksome  to  him,  and 
his  poverty,  which  had  been  growing. fiercer  and 
of  more  consequence,  had  not  oppressed  him  until 
to-day. 

It  seemed  almost  natural  to  him  that  the  fame 
of  his  works  had  died.  The  novels  he  had  writ- 
ten, more  than  four  decades  ago,  were  no  longer 
excitiug  interest.  They  had  been  before  the  eyes 
of  thousands  ;  their  characters  had  been  criti- 
cised by  the  novel-reading  world,  but  they  had 
lacked  the  soul  which  is  as  immortal  in  some 
books  as  it  is  in  man. 

But  although  they  had  died  ho  had  lived  com- 
fortably upon  their  proceeds  until  lately. 

A  summer  ago  he  had  decided  to  lay  before  the 
world  another  novel,  but  this  time  one  Avith  a 
soul.  One  that  should  not  only  live  after  him, 
for  he  was  very  old,  but  through  the  ages,  and 
perhaps  forever. 

Why  was  he  sure  of  its  immortality  ? 

Because  it  would  be  original ;  because  it  would 
give  birth  to  a  new  idea ;  because  it  would  set 
forth  a  newborn  theory,  which  he  knew  would  be 
accepted  by  the  philosophers  and  learned  sages  of 
the  coming  years. 

And  this  great  plot,  Avas  it  the  outcome  of  his 
meditations,  while  he  lived  after  the  writiug  of 
those  other  books — those  soulless  novels  ? 

No,  it  was  instantaneous.  As  the  undefinablc 
travels  over  the  wire,  so  did  the  weird  plot  enter 
his  mind.  Then  he  had  lived,  neither  in  the 
pnst  nor  the  present,  but  had  dreamed  only  of 
the  future,  where  he  knew  lay  his  happiness  and 
fame. 

What  intense  satisfaction  the  completion  of  his 
work  would  bring  to  him  !  Already  his  outline 
was  finished,  and  three  chapters  were  comi)lete. 
What  pleasure  had  been  his  as  he  created  new 
characters  and  developed  them  to  suit  his  fancy  ! 
Then  the  plot,  so  powerful  in  interest  creation, 
because  of  its  originality  !  It  was  no  ancient 
thought  to  be  clothed  with  apparent  novelty  by 


the  cunning  of  the  author.  No,  it  was  newly 
born. 

But  from  his  dreams  he  suddenly  awoke  and 
started  with  pain,  for  he  saw  at  last  the  results  of 
his  indolent  life.  He  saw  that  he  had  lived  only 
upon  his  hopes,  and  had  been  as  a  child  follow- 
ing a  gaudy  insect  through  a  dense  forest.  The 
child  runs  htippily  on,  seeing  only  the  pretty 
fugitive  before  him.  At  last  he  has  almost  caught 
it,  but  suddenly  it  falls  and  dies  ;  and  the  child, 
looking  upon  the  deceptive  wood  with  its  wind- 
ing paths,  knows  hejs  lost. 

It  was  thus  with  the  aged  author.  Ho  knew 
he  was  well-nigh  lost.  True,  he  had  been  awaro 
for  months,  and  even  years,  that  poverty  con- 
fronted him,  but  he  had  not  felt  its  sting  until 
to-day.  And  now  he  was  attacked ;  he  was 
matched  in  battle,  not  against  a  lack  of  luxaries, 
not  against  a  lack  of  small  necessities,  but  against 
the  greatest  of  poverty's  retainers — hunger  and 
want  of  a  roof  to  call  his  own.  To-day  the  land- 
lord had  warned  him.  To-day  the  cold  truth 
had  been  told  him.  Ho  had  asked  that  respect 
be  shown  the  gray  hair  that  hung  over  his  bent 
shoulders,  but  there  was  none.  He  had  said  that 
he  was  composing  a  book  which  within  a  year 
would  yield  sufficient  to  hire  many  such  houses 
as  the  one  in  which  he  lived.  It  was  of  no  avail.; 
on  the  morrow  he  must  leave. 

And  now  the  old  man  sits  thinking — crazed 
with  an  idea.  He  sees  a  chance  for  temporary 
self-maintenance  in  his  poor  but  comfortable 
lodgings.  But  ho  will  not  accept  the  chance.  Ho 
cannot.  It  will  cause  him  too  much  pain — a 
pain  so  great  as  to  be  realized  by  but  few  other 
men,  for  ho  must  murder  the  hopes  of  the  fame 
to  be  gained  by  a  work  that  is  enlivened  with  a 
new  thought.  He  Avill  be  unable  to  create  this 
work  with  its  wondrous  plot. 

He  cannot  wait.  Hunger  already  assails  him 
angrily.  Ho  wanders  in  the  streets,  thinking  of 
the  morrow.  Ho  has  no  acquaintances  whose  aid 
he  can  ask,  for  ho  has  lived  a  hermit^s  life.  His 
thoughts  have  been  his  only  friends. 

First  the  chance  stares  at  him,  and  then  his 
plot.  He  wonders  which  must  die.  He  walks 
aimlessly  until  he  decides.  He  will  not  accept 
the  chance  of  immediate  relief  and  kill  the 
chance  of  lasting  fame. 

Then  he  returns  to  sleep  for  the  last  time  upon 
the  bed  where  he  has  seen  pleasant  visions,  and 
has  often  lulled  himself  to  sleep  building  his 
towers  of  hope. 


HltUUlEDt.V    UK    UO UTS 

them.  Tliey  burn,  nml  hh  heart  tloes,  lie 
watches  them,  and  thoir  tlaiiio  is  bright] j  reflected 
in  the  leiirs  of  his  eyes. 

The  fire  is  out,  and  ho  quickly  gathers  up  Boiiie 
blank  paper  that  is  scattered  near.  IIo  writes 
npon  it  with  the  rapidity  of  his  yonth.  One 
sheet  is  filled.  Jle  doea  not  stop.  'I'wo  slieets 
finished,  and  a  third.  That  is  all,  II o  seizes  his 
Imt  and  rushes  wildly  through  the  door,  and  down 
tlie  stairs  into  the  crowded  street.  In  a  nionieiit 
Vol.  XXXIX.,  No.  5- Sfi. 


'"Yes,  I  thhik  so,"  he  nintters;  and  again  he 
hears  the  editor  calling  after  him, 

**  You  should  have  made  it  longer*  You  should 
have   used   your    idea  for   the   plot   of  a   book, 

I  OU — 

But  it  is  cnongli.  The  words  deprive  him  of 
hia  reason,  Tlie  aged  thinker  can  enjoy  hia 
thoughts  no  more. 

At  the  end  of  a  week  there  is  a  sketch  that  ap- 
pears  in   a  great    niugazine.     It   causes  a   fair 
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amonnt  of  discnsaioD^  and  extra  copies  of  the 
paper  are  sold.  That  is  all.  Only  literary  peo- 
ple understand  it  well,  and  they  shake  their 
heads,  saying  wisely  that  it  would  have  more  force 
were  there  more  of  it.  They  see  that  it  is  a  skel- 
eton :  but  little  idea  have  they  that  because  the 
anthor  could  make  no  more  of  it,  because  he  was 


obliged  to  leave  a  skeleton  before  their  gaze,  his 
reason  failed,  and  he  was  taken  in  charge  by  the 
state. 

And  probably  they  do  not  imagine  that  shortly 
the  infant  thought  will  have  grown,  and  having 
grown,  will  have  found  its  way  to  the  hearts  of 
many  narratives. 


A   LAUREATE'S    DAUGHTER. 


\\\  Margaret  B.  Wright. 


It  Mas  a  picture  worthy  of  Iloiiartlfs  pencil. 
But  it  ha.s  conie  down  to  us  only  by  means  of  the 
goose  f\\\\\\  of  one  of  the  actors  in  it. 

In  ITI'3  Samuel  Whyte,  an  obscure  bookseller 
of  London,  publisiied  a  "poem*'  entitled  **The 
Theatre.''  I:  was  very  little  of  a  poem  save  in 
title,  and  would  never  have  come  to  one  reader's 
knowledge  a  century  later  but  for  an  interest- 
ing note,  in  a  dim  appendix. 

**  Cibber  the  elder  had  a  daughter  who  also  took 
to  the  stage.  Her  subsequent  life  was  a  continued 
series  of  misfortune,  afflictions  and  distress,  which 
fihe  sometimes  contrived  a  little  to  alleviate  by 
the  productions  of  her  pen.  About  the  year  1755 
E>he  had  worked  np  a  novel  for  the  press,  which 
the  writer  accompanied  his  friend  the  bookseller 
to  hear  read.  Her  habitation  was  a  thatched 
hovel  situated  on  the  way  to  Islington  in  the 
purlieus  of  Clerkenwell  Bridewell,  not  very  far 
distant  from  the  Xew  River  Head,  where  at  that 
time  it  was  usual  for  the  scavengers  to  leave  the 
cleanings  of  the  streets,  etc.  The  night  preced- 
ing a  heavv  rain  had  fallen,  which  rendered  this 
extraordinary  scat  of  the  mnses  almost  inaccessi- 
ble, so  that  in  our  approach  we  got  our  white 
stockings  enveloped  in  mud. 

**The  door  was  opened  by  a  tall,  meagre,  ragged 
figure  with  a  blue  apron,  indicating  what  else  we 
might  have  doubted,  the  feminine  gender — a  per- 
fect model  for  the  copper  captain's  tattered  land- 
lady, that  deplorable  exliibition  of  the  fair  sex  in 
the  comedy  of  •  Rule  a  Wife.'  She,  with  a  tor- 
pid voice  and  hungry  smile,  bade  us  to  walk  in. 
The  first  object  that  presented  itself  was  a 
dresser,  clean  it  must  be  confessed,  and  furnished 
with  three  or  four  coarse  delf  plates,  two  brown 
platters,  an  earthen  pipkin  and  a  black  pitcher 
with  a  snip  out  of  it.  To  the  right  we  perceived 
and  bowed  to  the  mistress  sitting  on  a  maimed 
chair  under  the  mantelpiece,  by  a  6rc  merely  suffi- 
cient to  put  us  in  mind  of  starving 

The  tone  of  her  voice  was  not  harsh,  but  hum- 
bled and  disconsolate,  a  mingled  effort  of  author- 


ity and  pleasure.  A  magpie  perched  on  the  top 
ring  of  her  chair,  and  on  her  lap  was  placed  a 
mutilated  pair  of  bellows  ;  the  pipe  was  gone,  an 
advantage  in  their  present  office — they  served  as 
succedaneum  for  a  writing  desk  upon  which  lay 
displayed  her  hopes  and  treasure,  the  manuscript 
of  her  novel.  Her  inkstand  was  a  broken  teacup, 
her  pen  worn  to  a  stump— she  had  but  one  !  A 
rough  deal  board  with  three  hobbling  supporters 
was  brought  for  our  convenience,  on  which  with- 
out further  ceremony  we  contrived  to  sit  down, 
and  entered  upon  business.  The  work  was  read, 
remarks  made,  alterations  agreed  to,  and  thirty 
guineas  demanded  for  the  copy.  The  squalid 
handmaiden,  who  had  been  an  interested  listener, 
stretched  forward  her  tawny  length  of  neck  with 
an  eye  of  anxious  expectation.  The  bookseller 
offered  five  !  Our  authoress  did  not  appear  hurt 
— disappointments  had  made  her  callous ;  how- 
ever, some  altercation  ensued.  This  was  the 
writer's  first  initiation  into  the  mysteries  of  bib- 
liopolism  and  the  state  of  author  craft.  lie,  see- 
ing both  sides  pertinacious,  at  length  interposed, 
and  at  his  instance  the  wary  haberdasher  of  lit- 
erature doubled  his  first  proposal,  with  this  saving 
proviso — that  his  friend  present  would  pay  :i 
moiety  and  run  one-half  the  risk ;  which  was 
agreed  to.  Thus  matters  were  accommodated, 
seemingly  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties;  the 
lady's  original  stipulation  of  fifty  copies  for  her- 
self being  previously  acceded  to. 

"Such,"  continued  Samuel  Whyte,  **  is  the 
story  of  the  once-admired  daughter  of  Colley  Cib- 
ber, Poet  Laureate  of  England  and  patentee  of 
Drury  Lane  ;  she  who,  born  in  affluence  and  ed- 
ucated with  care  and  tenderness,  her  servants  in 
livery  and  a  splendid  equipage  at  her  command, 
with  swarms  of  time-serving  sycophants  buzzing 
in  her  train,  yet  unmindful  of  her  advantages 
and  improvident  in  her  pursuits,  finished  the 
career  of  her  miserable  existence  on  a  dunghill.'^ 

Strange  picture  !  Strange  end  of  Fate's  hope 
and  promise  !    Stranger  yet  the  spectacle  of  pnb- 
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lishers  plodding  to  miry  purlieus  to  bargiun  for  a 
ni  aim  script  I 

Cnlley  Gibber's  daogliter  wns  at  this  time  be- 
tweeu  forty  und  forty-five  yeiira  of  age.  During 
almuat  a  qtnuter  of  a  ctnitury  she  had  led  a  vaga- 
bond life,  the  details  of  wldch  woiilil  astonisli  fic- 
tion. MiicJi  of  tliat  time  sho  bad  worn  man's  at- 
tire, and  oven  uioro  of  doublet  and  hose  had 
entered  into  her  dispositioti  tlian  tliut  ongiually 
theie.  She  lived  at  sword's  point  with  most  of  her 
family,  even  although  her  attempt  to  propitiate 
her  wealthy  and  hifliieatial  father  in  her  atito* 
biography  showed  that  the  medicant  blarney  for 
which  sho  was  always  diatingnished  stood  by  her 
to  the  hist. 

For  many  ycara  this  eccentric  woman  was  an 
abject  vagabond.  Slie  strolled  as  an  a^nress  most 
of  the  time,  assaming  men's  parts  chiefly.  She 
was  possessed  of  decent  talents^  and  with  the  in- 
fluenoe  of  her  theatrical  family  might  have  won 
a  fair  position  among  the  actresses  of  her  day. 
She  preferred  to  give  a  loose  rein  to  her  impetn- 
ons  desires  and  will,  and  to  become  a  scandal 
Hud  nuirvel  to  all  who  followed  her  wild  career. 

Somewhere  she  indignantly  denies  that  she  ever 
turned  highwayman,  although  tlio  story  of  one 
coach -stopping  exploit  in  which  she  was  hero  and 
the  laureate  victim  was  current  among  her  con- 
temporaries. 

Tlni  novel  for  which  S.  lYhyte  and  his  partner 
bargained  was  but  a  wretched  starveling,  spawned 
from  a  teacup  njion  windless  bellows.  It  had 
neither  hero  nor  heroine,  point  nor  finish.  It  was 
slutled  out  with  the  slow,  pompons  epistles  so 
dear  to  fiction  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 
It  dwelt  tediously  upon  puerile  details,  and  airily 
Bkipped  tlie  most  vital  episodes  uf  two  genera- 
tions of  ehaructera.  Poor  as  it  was,  however,  it 
\\m  zenith  from  nadir  above  her  second  novel, 
*•  The  Lovers'  Treat."  It  was  entitled  **  The  His- 
tory of  Henry  I>nmont,  Esq.,  and  Miss  Oharlotie 
Evelyn.  Consisting  of  (a)  Variety  of  Enlertain- 
ing  Characters  and  very  Interesting  Subjects, 
with  so  ao  Critical  Remarks  on  Comick  Actors. 
By  Mis.  Charke." 

■•  lleiuy  Pumont,  Esq./'  went  into  at  least 
three  editions.  We  do  not  know  how  large  (or 
small)  those  editions  were,  but  w^e  may  be  sure 
the  author  h«id  nothing  more  for  her  work  than 
the  original  ten  guineas.  It  was  "  Prhjt*'d  for 
H.  Slatei  at  the  Circulating  Library,  ttie  Corner 
of  Clare-Court,  Drury  Lane,  and  H,  Slater,  Jan., 
and  S.  Whyte,  Hoi  born  Bars,  1750/' 

H.  Slater^  Jun.»  was  evidently  the  friend  and 
wary  lyaberdasher  of  literary  wares,  in  whoso  com- 
pany S.  Whyte  made  the  miry  pilgrimage  to  **a 
seat  of  the  muses/' 


Otir  heroine  had  adventured  into  literature 
long  before  S.  Whyte  found  her.  While  yet  the 
fiishionabie  Cibber's  daughter  she  had  written 
farces  and  played  the  chief  ]>art  in  them.  Dur- 
ing her  long  vagabondage  it  does  not  appear  thg  t 
she  put  pen  to  paper.  **The  Carnival/' •*  Tit 
for  Tat'^  and  the  **Arb  of  Management;  or, 
Tragedy  Expelled,"  were  of  her  rejui table  pe- 
riod, while  yet  a  London  actress*  In  **  llie  Car- 
nival''Mrs.  Charke  took  the  part  of  Ihritr/H in 
at  the  *'New  Theatre  in  the  Hay- Market,"  Sep- 
tember 17th,  1735.  twenty  years  before  '*  Henry 
Dumont,  Esq*"  **  The  Art  of  Management/'  iii 
wliich  she  took  the  part  of  J/r^.  Traffic ,  had  less 
an  artistic  than  a  ppiteful  raisrm  (Vvire,  It  was 
written,  in  the  inidst  of  one  of  iier  incessant  qoar- 
rels,  to  annoy  Fleet wood'»  the  manager.  Fleet- 
wood bought  up  and  burned  the  edition.  One 
copy,  at  least,  escaped,  and  is  preserved  in  tho 
British"  Museum,  Tho  only  thing  worth  reading*, 
save  as  a  literary  curiosity,  that  she  ever  wrote, 
came  about  by  accident.  It  sprang  nniiUentioned 
from  the  head  of  *'ilenry  Dumont,  Esq./'  ai.l 
was  only  an  enlargement  of  the  original  Prefaciv, 
into  which  she  had  introduced  details  of  personsil 
history,  Sucli  **  details''  were  in  the  taste  of  the 
eighteenth  quite  aa  much  aa  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  publishers  and  public  wanted  more 
of  them  than  a  mere  preface  could  give.  So  shn 
Bpim  out  the  "  Narative  of  the  Life  of  Mr^. 
Cliarlotte  Ctiarko,"  and  published  it  serially  in 
eight  numbers.  It  is  said  that  she  received  thret'- 
pence  a  inimher,  or  two  shillings  for  the  entire 
•*  Narative.'' 

Scarce  wonder  that  she  calls  it  tho  '*  Brat  of 
my  Brain,'' 

Colley  Cibher  saw  himself  outdone  in  his  own 
characteristics  by  several  of  his  cliildren.  Cliar- 
iotte  spent  her  life  in  dissensions,  contentions 
and  oiit-and»ont  quarrels.  The  Cibbers  all  qnar- 
relcil  amotig  tliemselves,  and  Colley 's  literary  and 
theatriiral  dissensions,  eontLMitiont*  and  quarrels 
are  a  matter  of  eighteentli-rentury  history.  They 
gave  Pope  an  opportunity  and  set  b warms  of  inky 
midges  abuzz. 

Cibber's  youngest  daughter  came  late  to  her 
parents.  She  followed  many  brothers  and  sisters. 
Cibher  eays  in  the  **Apnlogy,^'  *'  My  mnse  and 
my  spouse  were  equally  prolific  /'  and  hepublislied 
a  play,  Bomctimes  two,  a  year.  Charlotte  Avas 
born  not  only  to  wealth  and  fashion,  but  to  love 
and  tenderness  as  well.  She  received  the  **  gen- 
teel "  education  of  her  day,  but  from  the  very  first 
her  tastes  were  nnfemiuine.  As  a  toddling  child 
she  pinned  up  her  petticoats  to  resemble  breeches* 
She  *^  handled  a  needle  as  a  monkey  does  a  kit- 
ten."    She  preferred  to  steal  rides  astride  upon 
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tloiikeya  to  amble  lier  pony  beside  a  stvlbli  groom, 
even  though  \\vx  piiile  waa  hurt  when  her  father 
from  a  window  cried;  **God  deimiie  !  An  ass 
upon  an  ass !'' 

One  of  her  tutors,  in  deforeuce  to  lier  mascu- 
line tastes,  taught  her,  or  tried  to,  geography. 
This  she  avows  nearly  drove  her  mad*  Geog- 
rapliy  was  eo  much  more  unfeminine  a  pursuit 
tlian  her  usual  ones  that,  even  so  late  aa  her  tea- 
cup-and-bellows  period,  5Irs.  C'harko  declared  it 
**  quite  nniieceseary  for  a  Female."  She  made 
herself  a  good  shot  and  perambulated  the  coun- 
try gun  on  shouUler.  She  handled  a  currycomb 
like  a  stableboy.  She  even  affected  the  speech  of 
these  nieniala,  and  could  scratch  her  ear  with  her 
foot  iipoa  a  spade  with  any  yokel. 


mother  eventually  made  a  ninaway  marriage,  and 
lived  at  sword's  point  with  her  mother,  as  Char- 
lotto  lived  with  everybody. 

It  was  natural  that  Col  ley  Gibber's  daughter 
should  take  to  the  stage.  She  was  imbued  with 
the  theatrical  spirit,  if  not  the  dramatic,  and  al- 
most lived  among  the  beings  of  that  scenic  world. 
She  was  entirely  of  lier  century,  and  all  the  alin- 
6iona  and  comparisons  of  her  autobiography  are 
to  the  stage  characters  of  her  own  day,  never  to 
the  eternal  typea  of  the  immortal  dramatists, 
Farqiihar  and  CiUber  she  know  by  heart.  Shake- 
speare she  scarcely  alludes  to.  Why  should  she, 
indoed,  at  tlircepence  the  number? 

Her  tirst  appearance  was  April  8th,  1730,  as  Ma- 
thmoueUe^  in  "The  Provoked  Wife/'    Her  sec- 
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She  married  young,  being  violently  enamored 
of  a  fiddler,  dancing  master  and  actor  of  Dniry 
Lane,  Richard  Charke*  lie  was  dissipated  and 
licentious.  His  wife  declares  him  also  a  place 
and  fortune  hunter  who  hoped  to  better  his  fort- 
unes by  allying  himself  with  the  influential  Cib- 
ber. 

At  the  end  of  two  years  the  bickering  pair  sep- 
arated. For  a  time  Charke  sponged  largely  upon 
his  wife,  who  still  drew  from  her  father  j  but  in 
time  his  excesses  made  London  dangerous  for 
him,  and  he  fled  to  Jamaica,  where  he  died.  The 
wife  kept  her  infant  daughter,  to  whom  she 
claims  to  have  been  always  devoted.  It  is  not 
surprising,  however,   that  thia  daughter  of  her 


ond,  twenty  days  later,  was  the  same  night  the 
matchless  Oldfield  cliarmed  the  town  for  the  last 
lime,  8 lie  succeeded  so  far  that  her  fatlier's  and 
Mrs.  Oldfield'a  approbation  *'was  no  trifling  Ad- 
dition to  my  Self-conceit.'' 

Oolley  Cibber  was  obvinnsly  not  assured  that  his 
daughter  wjis  instinct  with  genius  ready  to  burst 
into  lambent  flame.  So  ho  was  careful  to  have 
her  first  appearance  billed  as  of '^ a  young  gen- 
tlewoman who  has  never  appeared  upon  any  stage 
before." 

This  cost  the  (Uhufanie  many  a  guinea  ;  for 
she  took  coach  at  once  to  inform  all  her  friends 
that  the  '^ young  gentlewoman"  was  before  them. 
At  her  second  appearance  her  name  was  billed  in 
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capitals,  ftml  elie  mii  from  one  end  of  tlio  town 
to  the  otlier  for  the  sake  of  seeing  it.  "Nor  tlu  I 
believe  it  cost  mo  leas  in  8hoe3  and  Coachea 
timii  two  or  three  Guineas/^  If  this  is  eviilenco 
of  a  moro  feminine  than  some  of  Charlotte's 
chaiacteristics,  it  is  coimterbulunced  by  lier  ro- 
niavk  that  had  she  then  lieard  herself  else  than 
praised  **  it  would  have  led  to  a  drawn  battle.'' 
For  a  time  she  was  fairly  snccesaful.  Her  salary 
was  thirty  Bhillings  a  week.  8he  iinderstodicd 
such  actresses  aa  Mrs,  Porter,  Mrs.  Horton,  Mrs. 
Biillcr,  Mrs.  Heron,  She  played  Lucif  in  "  George 
Barnwell  ";  Thalm  in  Cooke's  *'  Triumph  of  Love 
and  Honor '';  Sfflvta  in  '^Tlie  Recruiting  Of- 
ficer"; fkisQ  A  nil romttrlic J  Clvupairdt  and  Qhteeu 
EUznhtih.  She  began  qnite  early  to  play  men's 
parts,  and  made  equally  good  fop8  and  rakes. 

Her    career    on    London 
boards  was  about  seven  years  '^ 

lung.  During  that  time  sho 
drifted,  or  rather  splashed, 
between  Dniry  Lane  and  tho 
J I  ay  m  ar  k e  t,  C o  ve  n  t  G  a nl  e n  > 
(lootlman  Fields  and  ]/in- 
coln'a Inn,  She  •'decamped  '* 
with  her  brother  Theoi>hiiiis 
from  one  theatre  to  another 
during  hia  managership,  and 
sho  *■  decamped"  from  him. 
8he  gives  no  reason  for  all  i 
theso  levant  in  gs,  but  the  yfT 
family  liabit  was  to  be  in  hot 
water  everywhere.  At  one 
time  she  collected  a  scratch 
company,  and  managed  for 
herself  and  her  own  farces. 

A   playbill    of   September 
2Cth,  1735,  announces  that  at 

**  York    Buildings,    by   T)e-  collet  cibber, 

sirOj  will  be  iirescnted  'The 
Tragedy  of  Jane  Shore '^'  (in  which  Mrs.  Charke 
was  Alicia),  ** To  which  will  be  added  a  New 
Farce  (never  Acted  but  once)  calFd  'The  Art  of 
Management;  or,  Trag:edy  Ex  pel  I'd,'  With  a 
New,  Occtiijional  Prologue  written  and  spoken  by 
Mrs.  Charke,  At  Common  Prices*  To  begin  ex- 
actly at  Six  o'clock.  K.B. — Tho  Company  arc 
oblig'd  to  remove  from  the  Hfiy-^[arkot  Theatre 
to  York  BniWings  as  being  ton  Young  a  Sett  of 
People  to  vcntMre  at  great  Expencea  without  first 
having  merited  the  Favour  of  the  Town  to  sup- 
port til  cm  in  it  ;  but  as  wo  are  determinM,  to 
the  ftdl  Extent  of  our  Power,  to  cndeavonr  to  en- 
tertain them,  we  humbly  hope  they  will  accept  of 
our  Performances  at  tho  Little  Theatre  above 
mentioned  ;  and  the  Favour  will  be  gratefully 
acknowledged  by  the  whole  Company,  and  par- 
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ticularly  by  their  obliged  Humbl©  Servant,  Char- 

LOTTE  ChAKKE/' 

Our   heroine    was   now   at   variance   with    her 
father,  and  fallen  from  the  grace  of  London  ihc- 
atros.     It  is  said  that  one  cause  was  her  assump- 
tion of  the  part  at  the  Hay  market  of  FuppUiKj 
Frihble^VL  clmracter  of  Fielding's  '^Tom  Tlininb," 
known  to  bo  a  satire  npon  Col  ley  Cibber.    At  any 
rate,  from  this  point  her  decadence  ia  rapid,   ller 
career  becomes  reckless  and  fantastic  to  the  l;)?t 
degree.     No  longer  is  she  the  rich  man's  daugh- 
ter, but  the  poverty-stricken  adventuress,  aeedy 
of   habit,  shady  of  companionship.     From    tho 
scratch   company  in   the  *' Little  Theatre"  she 
plunged  into  trade.     Sbe  turned  oil  woman  and 
gnicer  in  Long  Acre,     It  w^as  not  a  dull  experi- 
ence, tliongh  a  disastrous  one.     All  licr  acquaint* 
ances  came  to  see  her  play 
her    new   part.      She    came 
speedify   to    grief,    for    she 
\  never  had  more  than  a  gallon 

of  each  kind  of  oil  on  hand 
at  a  time,  and  **  trusted  *'  ;i8 
had  she  a  thousand.  Even 
lier  links  and  llanibeaux  were 
stolen  by  flatterers  before  her 
very  eyes.  In  three  months 
she  left  her  grocery,  and 
took  a  grand  poppet  show, 
**  which  is  allowed  to  be  tlie 
most  elegant  that  ever  was 
exhibited,"  These  puppets 
she  managed  herself,  per- 
forming comedies  with  them* 
and  of  course  speaking  all 
the  parts.  She  liad  faces 
carved  for  her  ptippets  in  the 
likeness  of  well-known  actors 
— Gnrrick  among  others^ — 
and  dressed  them  as  mng- 
niticently  as  their  originals,  Btit  the  venture 
failed,  as  all  her  ventures  did,  and  then  sho  mys- 
t  en*  on  sly  fades  from  view. 

She  disappears  in  a  mist.  It  i^  rather  a  fog, 
and  is  one  of  lier  own  contriving.  It  is  a  verbal 
fog,  a  mystery  of  intention  thrown  over  a  page  of 
her  history.  All  she  reveals  is  that  she  was  '*  in 
a  genteel  Light  addressed  by  a  worthy  Gentleman 
and  ehjsely  peraued  till  1  consented  to  an  honora- 
ble though  very  secret  Alliance,  and  bonnd  my- 
self by  all  tbo  Vows  sincerest  Friendship  could 
inspire  never  to  confess  who  he  was," 

Slie  reappears  a  second  time  a  widow,  or  po 
saying.  She  is  slill  **  Mrs.  Charke."  .  None  of 
her  contemporaries  allude  to  this  mysterious  mar- 
riage. There  is  no  trace  of  this  less  than  nebu- 
lous husband  anywhere.     His  relict  never  alludes 
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to  him  again.  She  merely  repeats  that  nothing 
will  ever  induce  her  to  reveal  his  name,  and 
passes  on  to  her  next  experience. 

This  time  it  is  imprisonment  for  debt.  The 
laureate's  daughter  was  now  habitually  attired 
as  a  man.  She  gives  out  in  her  Narrative  that 
this  was  a  necessity  following — she  does  not  even 
hint  how — upon  her  mysterious  marriage.  One 
of  the  bailiffs  was  elderly  and  squat,  and  wore  a 
hat  corresponding.  Charlotte  was  twenty-eight, 
tall  and  slim.  Siie  attributed  her  arrest  to  the 
dainty  little  hat  she  wore,  wliich,  richly  trimmed 
with  gold  lace,  gave  her  an  air  of  afiluence.  She 
exchanged  this  natty  cocked  liat  for  tlie  aged 
headgear  of  the  fat  bailiff,  and  escaped  in  his 
**smoakey  Conveniency  (for  it  stunk  insufferable 
of  Tobacco)."  She  was  temponirily  relieved  from 
fear  of  rearrest  by  contributions  from  various 
**  ladies,"  keepers  of  coffeehouses.  Why  those 
** ladies"  thus  befriended  her  she  does  not  say. 
Doubtless  it  was  in  answer  to  the  begging  letters, 
of  wliich  she  sent  nearly  forty  about,  by  the  hand 
of  her ''poor  little  wench  "  of  eight  years.  In 
her  time  Gibber's  daughter  must  have  written  as 
:many  such  letters  as  any  person  of  the  Fleet.  She 
was  a  persistent,  indefatigable,  audacious  and 
highly  successful  mendicant,  begging  riglit  and 
left,  behind  and  before.  Peg  \V(»{;lington  sent 
•lier  money  upon  this  occasion  ;  so  did  Oarrick, 
liich,  Lacey-Beard  ;  still  she  could  only  creep 
out  by  owl  light  for  fear  of  rearrest.  She  had 
now  fjillen  to  the  stage  where  she  lay  hnngrilj 
in  wait  for  chances  to  act  in  London  purliens 
with  barnstormers  whose  hero  was  tijwy  or  hero- 
ine "indispoged."  She  twisted  thus  into  some- 
times four  different  parts  a  night,  replacing  the 
snoring  occupant  of  some  neighboring  alley  or 
doorstep.  Even  thus  she  dared  not  use  her  nat- 
ural voice,  but  piped  and  bassooned  to  cheat  the 
sponging  house.  Sometimes  after  these  ridicu- 
lous performances  she  fled  in  the  squalid  rags  of 
some  hanger-on  of  the  "  barn."  A  **  clean  shirt" 
was  the  prime  necessity  of  this  precarious  exist- 
ence. She  always  carried  one  under  her  arm, 
and  sometimes  secured  an  evening's  engagement 
where  clean  shirts  were  rare  solely  because  of  it ! 

"Gaping  for  a  crust"  and  pursued  by  bailiffs, 
she  fled  from  London  with  a  variety  man  known 
as  "Jockey"  Adams,  from  his  specialty  of  a 
jockey  dance  to  the  tune  of  '*  Horse  to  New- 
market." In  the  town  whither  the  strollers  jour- 
neyed a  local  heiress  fell  violently  in  love  with 
"  Mr.  Brown,"  as  village  maids  are  apt  to  fall  in 
love  with«tage  heroes,  and  Charlotte  bitterly  re- 
gretted that  she  was  the  laureate's  daughter  in- 
stead of  a  male  scion  of  the  plebeian  Browns. 
"Had  I  been  what  I  represented,"  she  grumbled. 


"  I  might  have  rid  in  my  own  coach  in  the  rear 
of  six  horses !" 

It  does  not  seem  to  occur  to  her  to  complain 
that  had  she  not  chosen  to  be  the  most  lawless  of 
Bohemians  she  might  have  ridden  still  in  her  fa- 
ther's coach.  "  She  "  rid  "  instead  "  in  the  rear" 
of  one  horse.  Kings  and  queens,  lords  and  com- 
mons were  tossed  up  in  an  undistingnishablo 
bundle,  and  like  Scarron's  itinerants  were  carted, 
not  coached,  away. 

They  carried  abundant  luggage,  of  goodly 
weight.  It  was  mostly  rusty  swords  and  tragedj 
truncheons  transfigured  from  mopsticks.  But  it 
imposed  upon  many  a  rustic  innkeeper,  and. 
Fays  Charlotte,  "  then  wo  were  happy,  for  we  eat.*' 

But  one  day,  tired  of  traveling  by  night  for  fear 
of  meeting  creditors,  the  daughter  and  grand- 
daughter of  the  great  Cibber  of  Berkeley  Square 
ran  away  from  the  variety  man,  and  reached 
London  with  one  solitary  shilling.  Then  they 
walked  during  five  hours  to  Dartford  in  a  pelting' 
rain,  arriving  at  eight  in  the  evening.  Charlotte 
went  immediately  upon  the  stage,  but  her  feet 
were  wet,  her  voice  hoarse,  her  attitudes  weary, 
and  she  was  dismissed  next  morning  with  half  a 
crown. 

When  next  she  landed  upon  hor  feet  it  was  aa 

"head  domestic"  to  Lord  A ,  who  "was  then 

living  with  a  "  Fille  de  Joye,  no  great  Beauty, 
jet  inOnifeely  agreeable,  remarkably  genteel  and 
flne-shaped,  and  a  sensible  Woman,  whose  Under- 
standing was  embellished  by  a  Fund  of  Good 
Nature." 

Now  "  Mr.  Brown  "  ("  darling  name  !"  cries  its 
bearer)  had  her  own  table,  "  with  a  Bottle  of  Wino 
and  any  single  Dish  I  chose  for  myself  extra  of 
what  came  from  my  Lord's,  and  a  Guinea 
paid  me  every  Wednesday  Morning.  I  marched 
every  Day  through  the  Streets  with  Ease  and  Se- 
curity, proud  to  cock  my  Hat  at  the  Bailiffs." 

It  was  too  good  to  last.  So  when  two  super- 
cilious coxcombs  and  pragmatical  blockheads, 
wanting  discourse,  arraigned  her  employer's  un- 
derstanding for  entertaining  one  of  an  improper 
sex  in  a  post  of  that  sort,  "Mr.  Brown  "  had  to 
go  back  to  her  misery. 

Her  next  move  was  to  beg  money  enough  to 
buy  a  bit  of  sausage  meat.  She  made  sausages, 
and  with  her  child  ped<lled  them  from  door  to 
door.  But  then  came  a  stray  dog  in  her  absence 
and  devoured  her  capital. 

She  sold  sausages,  but  indignantly  denies  that 
she  ever  sold  fish  ! 

It  is  not  easy  to  chronicle  such  "  Bohemianism.'* 
She  sings  Mercnrifs  part  at  Sadler's  W^ells,  but 
finds  it  "more  advantageous "  to  strut  in  the 
booths  of  Bartholomew's  Fair  at  a  few  shillings  a 
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flay.  *She  was  foyce<l  to  bide  from  the  bailiffs 
jii^iiin.  T lie  11  her  muternal  uncle  Shore — who, 
tlioiigh  an  ackiiowk«]ged  mad  man  (was  poor 
Ciiarlotte  perhaps  not  a  bit  mad  also,  hy  mater- 
i\{\\  inheritance  ?),  ought  to  have  known  better 
— lent  her  monny  to  establiali  a  pnhlic  honse. 

As  lier  chosen  acqnaintances  were,  so  were  her 
])atron(j.  They  took  her  candleaticka  and  saiice- 
pana  without  by  your  leave  or  thank  yon  ;  they 
dc^molished  ber  dishes,  diminished  her  coals,  and 
wpro  forever  in  hue  and  cry  after  ati  imrisible  cnr 
^Ivo  fled  with  ber  provisions. 

After  this  failure,  without  betraying  her  sex 
•*  Mr  Brown  "  took  a  waiter's  place  in  the  tavern 
of  I'otiphar's  Widow*  There  she  waited  npon 
Gerinan  perukeniakera  nnA  French  tailors,  in 
their  own  tongues,  Wlien  a  *^  strangeness  ensoed  " 
and  **  Mr.  Brown  •'  departed,  it  was  to  a  fleeting 
moment  of  better  luck. 

She  came  across  •*  one  Scud  more,  a  Sergeant  of 
Dragoons,*'  who  had  some  years  before  been  a 
player.  This  Scud  more  was  a^rain  a  player  sinne 
**hiB  Retnrn  from  Battle."  Ho  took  the '*  Re- 
nrniting  Officer'*  for  his  benefit,  and  engaged 
Mrs,  Oharke  to  phiy  SyJvin^  and  also  to  write  a 
prologue  for  him  to  speak, 

''I  don't  pretend  to  have  Talents  in  Regard  to 
Poetry  in  Verse,'*  she  adds,  '*or  indeed  in  Prose, 
bnt  (as)  it  speaks  the  Warmth  of  my  Heart  towards 
the  Royal  Family,  whose  illustrious  Line  may 
Heaven  to  latest  Posterity  extend,  1  will  venture 
to  insert  what  T  wrote,  and  hope,  thor»gh  I  am 
hut  an  insignificant  and  humble  Subject,  every 
true  Briton  will  let  my  Zeal  plead  an  Exnnse  for 
luy  Deficiency  in  attempting  so  noble  and  glori- 
ous a  Theme  : 

•*  PROLoOltE. 

''  From  Toils  and  Diinger^i  of  a  fnrions  Watt 
Wbe>re  OroanR  and  Dpjith  wicws'tiTG  wonorl  tbe  Air ; 
Wbere  the  fair  Ocean,  or  tU^  chryntnl  Flood, 
Are  tly*d  with  purplp  Streftnw  of  flr»\viu^  Blood. 
1  am  once  more,  tlumk  Providenoo.  reatiir'd. 
Though  narrowly  eacHpe^i  the  Bnllet  and  the  8word, 
Amid  the  sbarj'>«'«i  Torrors  I  have  stood. 
And  Bisird  at  TiuuQlts  for  my  Conutry'H  Good. 

"  But  ^vheire*fl  the  Briton  dare  at  Fate  roping? 
^\'llOtt  oitf  Orent  Willinm*s  foremost  of  tlio  Line  ! 
With  »tflftdy  Gonraire  danntlens  he  fippeam, 
Aud  OWU8  u  Spirit  far  beyond  his  Yeurs 
Wiih  Wisdom  aa  with  Justice  he  sonrrM  mi 
To  wivp  this  Nfitiou  from  a  Papal  Throne. 
Mfiy  OrHdnq*  HoaTen  the  youthful  Hero  give 
Long  Aiuiliug  Years  of  Ilappiuess  to  live ! 

"  And  Britona  with  united  Voiops  aing 

Th**  nohlpftt  Praises  of  their  glorio««  King; 

Who  to  defend  his  Conutry  find  itH  Itights 

Purted  from  him  in  whom  his  Sonl  delights. 

Then  with  fv  grntcful  ifoy,  Britriuniu,  own 

None  hut  OrMt  (Jeorge  should  lill  Ihf  British  Throne." 


The  spectacle  of  one  Scndmore  smiling  at  tti- 
mnlt  for  his  country's  good  was  doubtless  thrill- 
ing a  centnry  and  a  lialf  ago. 

Perhaps  Mrs,  Sharke  angled  for  a  place  on  the 
Civil  Liat.  *'Itwaa  well  received  at  the  Hay- 
Market  Theatre,"  she  wrotp,  ''and  I  was  hand- 
somely rewarded  by  the  Person  whose  Benefit  it 
Avas  wrote  for/*' 

Donbtless  because  of  this  little  patch  of  pnrple 
npon  her  eqnalor  she  rises  now  to  a  place  at  the 
Haynnirket  and  Covent  Garden  with  her  brother 
Theopliilns.  Then  come  more  sfpiahhles,  fo- 
mented by  great  Colley,  who  rebuked  Theophilns 
for  allowing  his  dangliter  to  appear  on  the  stage 
in  conipaTiy  witl*  Charlotte.  Away  goes  the  furi- 
ous wanderer  again  to  the  booths  of  Bartholo- 
mew's Fair, 

Thence  ghe  tleea  entirely  to  the  country,  doing 
'nlje  road"  (as  nobody  said  then)  in  bootli- 
etornirng  fashion,  and  never  seeing  London  again 
for  nine  years. 

Site  remained  away  till  a  few  months  before  her 
norol  and  Karrative  were  written  (itj  Ko5)  and 
her  pnblisliers  saw  her  in  Jier  Ijoveh  Fntil  tliat 
time  her  story  continued  to  be  the  nnntterably 
squalid  one  of  an  ergliteentb-century  stroller ;  a 
story  80  mnch  more  haggard,  ragged  and  foot- 
sore than  can  be  in  onr  century  of  railroads  and 
pauper  shelters.  It  was  an  unbroken  story  of 
barelegged  tragedy  queens,  and  kings  in  yarn 
stockings  with  twenty  holes  in  sight  ;  of  tipsy 
tnt/i' fitter  staggering  into  the  arms  of  drunken 
lovers;  of  thieving  and  fleeing  managers;  and 
a  riot  of  evil  passions  to  fright  the  imps  of  bull. 
Tho  laureate's  dnngiiter  consorted  with  stago- 
sttnck  Tailors,  harbors  and  shoetnaktMS,  grooms 
and  jail  birds.  When  the  strollers  made  twenty 
shillings  a  night  for  the  bouse  they  were  tempo- 
rarily happy.  They  then  usnaHy  afforded  what 
they  called  a  "stock  sapper/'  and  which  was 
finished  in  a  free  fight  by  way  of  desst^rt.  They 
walked  weary  miles,  they  shivered  and  broiled  in 
wind  and  sun.  They  were  rejoiced  to  play  to 
drunken  bntch.ers.  '*  wlio  soon  entertained  na 
with  the  Music  of  their  Nostrils/**  Sometimes  they 
had  '*one  aeene  and  &  curtain/'  sometimes  less. 
Sometimes  they  lay  in  prison,  sometimes  under 
the  stars;  sometimes  they  liad  not  where  to  lay 
their  heads.  Onee  Charlotte  left  her  crew,  and 
begged  money  enough  to  set  herself  up  as  a 
village  pastry  cook.  She  handled  kitchen  uten* 
sils  as  she  did  a  needle,  that  is,  '•  as  a  monkey 
does  a  kitten,"  and  scarce  knew  the  ingredients 
of  tarts.  No  woruler  the  village  soon  had  enough 
of  her  pastry,  and  believed  enough  better  thjin 
a  feast  I 

Then  she  sold  out  for  a  hog,  faucying  it  would 
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stock  licr  witli  piglets.     She  found  it  aged,  and  escape,  and  thus  it  was  that  she  began  her  noTcK 

gold  it  at  gretit  loss.     "  Mr.  Brown,  Cook  from  She  liad  alrcmly  made  ^' considerable  progress  in 

London/' was   forced  to   pawn  lier  bat  and  go  Mr,  Dumont's  History  *' when   she   took   refugo 

bareheaded,  and    to   pawn  her  waistcoat   before  on  the  Clerkenwell  dnnglicap,  wit)i  her  teacup 

(Hiding  a  bed.  and  bellows,  her  poor  hopes  and  poorer  nmnu- 

Then  in  sheer  desperation  fihe  **sat  down  and  ecript.     She  had  no  money  eavc  as  ehe  begged 

wrote  a  little  Tale,''  ivhiob  paved  the  way  to  a  from  friends  of  better  dajs,  and  she  trusted  to 
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Binuli  pittance  to  write,  and  to  correct  proof.  She 
was  often  ''impertinently  treated'*  by  that  other 
fitroller,  the  "  little  InsigniJicant,'*  her  daughter  a 
hn-sband.  She  was  worn  out  with  the  phigne  and 
disappointments  of  a  strolling  life,  the  n  nap  peas- 
able  hunger,  the  qne?ichlesg  thirst,  the  eternal 
nakedness  and  undying  weariness.   She  searched  to 


the  weekly  publication  of  her  '*  Narative"  for  the 
means  of  subsistence  till  the  novtd  was  out. 

At  threepence  a  number,  how  brilliant  the  out- 
look !  She  ako  hoped  to  open  an  *•  Oratorical 
Academy,"  and  was  of  faith  that  a  benefit  would 
be  given  her  upon  some  stage* 

**  Thank  Heaven  ,"  she  writes,  '*  I   have  not. 
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nor  6ver  intend  to  have,  any  further  Commerco 
T^'itli  thorn  (strollers),  but  will  apply  myself 
closely  to  my  Pen  ;  and  if  I  can  ohtain  the  lien* 
our  and  Fiivour  of  my  Friends'  CA>nipany,  at  iin 
Annual  Benefit,  I  will  to  the  Extent  of  my 
Power  cndejivonr  to  entcrtuiii  them  with  my  own 
Perform  an  ee^  and  provide  tlio  best  I  ean  to  fill 
up  the  rest  of  the  Charactcis.'* 

Almost  at  the  ciul  of  her  terrible  book  is  re- 
peated lier  hope  of  an  **  Academy''  which  will 
he  for  the  "Instruction  of  llioso  wlio  have  any 
Hopes,  from  Genius  and  Figure,  of  appealing  on 
citlicr  the  London  Stages,  or  York,  Norwich  and 
Hath,  all  whicli  are  reputable;  bnfe  will  never 
fidvise  or  enconrasfe  any  Person  to  make  thcm- 
eclves  Volunttfrf/  I'af/akiftdf,  for  smdi  not  oidy 
llie  Lftw,  but  the  Opinion  of  every  reaeonahle 
Person,  deenia  those  itinerant  gentry  who  are 
daily  guilty  of  the  M.issucrc  of  drannitic  I'oetry," 
Then  she  adcla,  with  oniphasis  and  tautology, 
*'  But  of  them,  uo  more  !  bnt  ii  Inshnrf  and  hug 
Farowel  !'^ 

Poor  Charlotte  never  had  her  "Annual  Benefit." 
Xoither  had  she  her  "Oratorical  Acaderrty,'*  But 
having  dined  and  supped  witii  disappointment, 
probably  she  was  not  surprised  that  it  bccamo 
her  bedfellow. 

Instead  of  benefit  or  academy,  the  straggled 
into  another  **  novel.*"  '*  The  Lovers^  I'reat ;  or. 
Unnatural  Hatred,*'  was  put  forth  in  1758,  three 
years  after  "II.  Huinont"  (as  she  alwavs  spoke 
of  her  ten-guinea  novel),  and  about  a  year  before 
her  dcatli.  The  very  Bight  of  tliis  other  dismal 
little  brat  of  her  brain  is  enough  to  give  one  the 
bhies.  Ono  may  see  in  it  tlie  poor  creature's 
hopelesF,  helpless  end,  Xo  publisher  now  ad- 
venhvrea  to  lier  hovel  to  oHer  even  five  guineas. 
No  humoroua  even  thoni;h  cinbfooted  Introduc- 
lion  shows  her  vn  rappm't  with  the  world. 

"The  Lovers*  Treat  *' would  shame  an  eight- 
eenth-century sclioolgirl  ambitions  to  **  m:\ko  a 
Etory/'  ^Vhoever  could  guide  a  pen  conld  write 
as  good  a  novel.  It  tjliows  knowledge  neither  of 
men  nor  nKinners,  feeiing  nor  thought.  It  might 
iiavc  been  written  in  a  nursery,  or  upon  a  deso- 
late isle  by  one  born  tliere,  and  with  only  liieh- 
nrdson'a  novels  for  glimpses  at  the  life  of  the 
roaring  world.  It  is  dilVrcult  to  read,  in  its  rag- 
ged ly|io  upon  coarse  and  grimy  paper.  It  was 
not  even  "published,"  bnt  printed  ,by  com- 
mon tradesmen.  Its  forty  pages  are  bonnd  up 
with  as  many  blank  leaves  for  the  purpose  of 
ewelling  the  story  into  a  small  volume.     It  was 


"  Printed  and  Sold  at  Bailey's  Printing  House  at 
the  8hop  and  Ciown  in  Leadenhall  Street ;  whore 
Tradesmen's  Bills  are  Printed  neat  and  rea- 
sonable." 

Printed  "for"  and  printed  "  by**  tell  a  woeful 
tale. 

The  dying  woman  wiote  it  ordy  to  barter  it 
Avitli  any  speculator  in  printer's  ink  who  would 
^ysQ  her  a  few  crusts  for  it.  After  roaming  the 
couutiy  for  years,  tattered,  dirty,  skulking,  fiee- 
ing.  fjonrrcling,  starving,  begging — a  hissing  and 
reproach  to  tlie  weU-puunched  laureate  in  Berke- 
ley Square — the  prodigal  tried  to  return  to  her 
father's  liouse.  Bnt  the  door  was  closed  ;  no  fine 
raiment,  no  fatted  calf  awaited  her  ;  not  even  a 
crust  was  thrown  her  way. 

Fortunately  the  end  was  nigh.  She  lingered 
still  another  5'ear,  forgotten  by  all  who  ever  knew 
lier.  She  received  the  bounty  of  the  compassion- 
ate, but  so  far  as  known  never  applied  for  ]mrish 
relief.  Nothing  came  to  her  at  Gibber's  death,  a 
year  before  her  own,  She  died  in  1759,  less  than 
fifty  years  of  age. 

A  strange,  strange  history  !  For  hers  were  not 
the  passions  that  make  most  tragedies  of  want 
and  disgrace.  They  were,  on  the  contrary,  those 
that  certain  of  our  "  picturesqne"  and  "ro- 
numtic  *' fictionista  and  poets  pipe  and  tinkle  in 
fantastic  music.  Nowhere  is  it  said  that  she  was 
a  wanton.  We  do  iiot  read  that  she  over  "  took 
to  drink/*  No  yearnings  for  fi  am  boy  ant  distinc- 
tion laid  pitfalls  in  her  way.  She  lusted  not  for 
anklets  and  armlets,  for  tiaras  nud  earringSj  fine 
linen  and  rich  purple.  All  these  she  had  and 
threw  aside  when  she  quarreled  with  her  father. 
She  was  selfish,  willful,  hot-tempered  like  her 
father,  and  she  sank  by  an  overweening  taste 
for  eccentric  outbreaks,  for  pursuits,  experiments 
and  adventures  that  neither  society  nor  the  world 
at  largo  recognizes  as  reputable,  even  tbongli 
hazardous.  She  had  a  lust  for  vagabondage,  a 
lust  far  less  itncommou  than  men  believe,  and  it 
boro  her  down  fis  all  inordinate  lusts  bear  roul 
and  body  down. 

Her  fate  scarcely  excites  sympathy.  Noboily 
can  weep  over  her  bellows  and  teacup,  lier  pitcher 
with  a  snip  out  of  it,  her  companion's  hungry 
smile,  her  own  humbled  and  disconsolate  mien. 
Her  misfortunes  were  of  her  own  making— un- 
less in  judging  her  we  adopt  wholly  the  fatalism 
of  heredity. 

Iti  that  case  she  is  entitled  to  as  much  pity  as 
martyrs  to  far  grander  passions. 
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By  James  Rtcalton. 


While  sfcrollhig  in  ono  of  the  thoroughfares  of 
quaint  old  Cairo  I  chanced  to  meet  a  fellow  coun- 
tryman from  li  semi- Western  town.  He  had  set 
out  to  make  a  pedestrian  tour  of  the  world  as  a 
representative  of  a  local  paper.  Not  being  an 
experienced  traveler,  he  was  suffering  from  a  de- 
spondency that  not  unfrequently  besets  one  un- 
accustomed to  foreign  scenes,  especially  when  he 
is  surrounded  by  an  unfamiliar  race,  committing 
a  constant  babel  of  unintelligible  language  in  his 
cai"s  at  every  turn.  Indeed,  a  motley,  surging 
human  chaos  such  as  one  meets  in  the  native 
streets  of  Cairo  is  quite  sufficient  to  bewilder 
and  depress  the  most  experienced  traveler. 

My  new-found  friend  expressed  a  desire  to  ac- 
company me  about  the  Egyptian  capital,  and  I 
was  only  too  glad  to  grant  him  any  advantage  of 
my  prior  acquaintance  with  places  and  objects  of 
interest.  I  soon  found  him  a  gonial  companion, 
and  seeing  his  desire  for  novel  experiences,  I  sug- 
gested to  him  during  one  of  our  walks  a  little  ad- 
venture, the  accomplishment  of  which  might 
furnish  him  with  subject  matter  for  his  weekly 
installment  of ''copy." 

Before  disclosing  to  liim,  however,  the  nature 
of  the  undertaking  I  had  in  mind  I  cndcavore( 
to  extract  a  promise  that  he  would  jwrform  it; 
but  I  had  already  aroused  in  him,  very  unwit- 
tiiigly^  a  dawniug  suspicion  that  I  might  be  a 
reckless  adventurer  with  an  insatiate  love  for 
perilous  impossibilities.  lie  finally  consented, 
but  his  consent  was  so  guarded  with  precaution- 
ary''ifs"  that  it  was  about  equivalent  to  a  re- 
fusal. 

"  Yon  have  not  seen  the  Pyramids  Act,''  I  said. 
"Do  you  know  that  only  about  one  person  in 
fifty  of  all  those  who  visit  them  make  the  ascent  ? 
Some  have  not  the  nerve  ;  some  have  not  the  nec- 
essary endurance  ;  others  lack  courage  ;  while 
quite  a  large  number,  lacking  some  or  all  of  these 
qualifications,  will  tell  you  they  have  no  desire  to 
make  the  ^.ascent — that  it  is  foolish  and  stupid 
and  unprofitable.  Well,  'sour  grapes 'aro  always 
a  proUfic  crop.  One  can  sympathize  with  the 
nervous  and  physically  incapacitated  in  regard 
to  such  an  undertaking;  but  do  not  heed  these 
sayings — too  often  the  cant  of  cowards  ;  take  my 
word  for  it,  a  love  of  adventure  is  a  normal  ele- 
ment in  a  healthy  human  psychology.  It  only  takes 
different  forms  in  dilTerent  conditions  of  life.  Men 
all  try  to  rise  in  the  world,  and  so  I  propose  shall 
we.  Let  us  to-day  walk  to  the  Gizeh  plateau  and 
linger  in  the  vicinity  till  nightfall.     When  dark- 


ness has  sent  the  Bedouin  guardians  of  the  Pyr- 
amids to  their  homes,  and  with  no  guides  nearer 
us  than  tiiose  slumbering  in  the  villages  of  the 
Nile  Valley,  let  us,  unaided  and  alone,  in  solemn 
darkness,  blindfolded  as  it  were,  scale  the  great- 
est of  these  mighty  tumuli  and  make  our  bed  on 
the  topmost  stone  of  hoary  Cheops.  I  have  judt 
returned  from  a  trip  to  Wady  Haifa,"  I  contin- 
ued, "and  among  the  passengers  on  the  Nile 
steamer  there  was  no  end  of  talk  about  a  brave 
American  girl — a  heroine  they  were  making  her 
— who  made  the  ascent  of  the  great  Pyramid  all 
a-one  ;  that  is,  she  was  accompanied  by  the  usual 
number  of  guides,  who,  however,  rendered  her 
no  assistance  ;  they  went  before  and  behind  her, 
but  did  not  " boost''  her  from  stone  to  stone  as 
they  usually  do.  Well,  all  praise  to  the  plucky 
American  girl ;  but  let  us  go  unattended  and  in 
midnight  darkness,  when  there  will  he  an  inter- 
estingly increased  amount  of  breakneck  risk 
about  it.*' 

The  circum pedestrian  had  taken  on  an  expres- 
sion full  of  misgiving  ;  his  countenance  betrayed 
an  unmistakable  desire  to  apply  a  spirit  level  to 
my  phrenology;  but  he  only  said,  ''Ilave  you 
>  ?"  "  Yes,"  I  replied  ;  ''  I've  made 
the  ascent  twigu  buf»PU|  a^d  I  am  confident  I  can 
clamber  my  way  up  in  the  ntgi^t.  Now,  if  faith 
will  remove  mountains  why  will  iNjot  <'li»ub  Pyr- 
amids ?  Just  exercise  a  little  faiilNit  "^^  ^^^^*^* 
crship,  and  to-morrow  the  boast  will  ho  yft"^^  that 
you  have  done  what  no  man  has  ever  <n^P®  ^^' 
fore ;  that,  moreover,  if  we  succeed  in  j)^^"5 
the  night  at  the  summit  ours  will  be  the  iiijlflj*-*^^ 
bed  ever  occupied  by  man  ;  yet  one  in  regar(Wf^ 
the  removal  of  which  we  will  scarcely  be  able  j|^ 
follow  the  Biblical  injunction."  \ 

On  the  following  morning,  after  an  early  break" 
fast,  wo  set  out  on  foot  across  the  NileValkMT 
along  the  beautiful  acacia-lined  Pyramid  Koatfc 
It  was  April,  and  the  morning  was  delightfnll/ 
cool,  the  air  fragrant  with  the  bloom  of  clove 
Already  lines  of  loping  camels  laden  with  prod^ 
lice,  were  on  their  way  to  the  Cairo  market  ;  aiw 
that  dreadful  J  national  orchestra,  the  fcifikkiahs, 
had  connnenced  their  round  of  doleful  creaking. 
Wo  trudged  on^  discussing  the  possibilities  of  lu;- 
ii)g  captured  by  thoBodouins^x^f  being  robbed  and 
precipitated  from  our  prospective  sleeping  place  ; 
and  whether  night  watches  would  guard  tJie  Pyr- 
amids. Such  speculations  were  beguiling  the 
time  and  distance,  when  we  discovered,  on  the 
edge  of  the  desert,  an  encampment  of  Bedouins 
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titat  tomptctl  lis  into  a  rlototu' of  scvernl  hours, 
which  we  spent  among  the  <^nizi(kg  cuiiicls  riiul 
tent  homes  of  these  pictiiipsque  iiotiuids. 

It  was  fiunset  before  tv©  reatVhe*!  u  hittul  nt  the 
foot  of  tlie  Gi7,eh  platcan.  We  iioct^ssaiily  iuti- 
nmlp<l  otii'  iuteiitious  to  the  clerk,  nud  requestetl 
the  loan  of  bhinketa*  Ho  was  quite  willing  to  ac- 
commodate lis  with  niiy  iitnoiint  of  bethlitig  for 
the  ohjlly  elevntion,  hut  said  we  were  extremely 
foolish  to  Attempt  so  perilous  a  climb  in  the 
liight. 

We  acknowleclged  our  uinvisdom,  but  reminded 
Mm,  bv  \vay  of  extenuation,  that  foolisli  people 
iTinst  iisiKilly  be  classed  witli  the  incurables,  riud 
we  won  hi  persist  it»  our  design,  Jle  Rmiled  wigely 
and  went  off  to  rob  aonie  viicfint  bed  of  blankets. 
W^e  cautioned  him  not  to  disclose  onr  phma  to  the 
natives  about  tfie  liotel,  as  they  u'onbi  so  on  con- 
vey anch  information  to  the  inhabitants  of  ati  ad- 
jacent village,  \i\  whicli  resided  the  Sheik  of  the 
Pyramids,  and  numerous  guidea  whose  revenues 
might  be  endangered  by  allowing  an  ascent  to  be 
made  witliout  their  services;  thut  the  skulking 
Bedouins,  moreover,  might  hasten  to  take  advan- 
tage of  such  an  opportunity  for  midnight  rob' 
bo  ry. 

,  When  darkness  had  Rcttlod  down  uj^on  tho 
desert,  and  Ctieops,  Chephren  and  Menkaro 
loomed  up  as  three  spectral  moutitain  silboU" 
ettes,  we  left  the  hotel  to  make  a  stealthy  rccon- 
noissance  of  their  bases,  to  ascertain  whether  the 
Bedouin  guards  liad  retired  to  their  homes  and 
the  way  was  clear  for  our  anibitious  climb.  For 
the  reader  must  remember  that  those  who  guard 
these  shrines  exercise  the  right  to  impose  a  tar 
of  fifty  cents  on  every  ascent  made,  and  that  tliat 
amount  to  them  is  more  than  the  value  of  a 
Christian  dog's  life. 

Wc  found  tbem  deserted.  The  claDiorons,  per- 
sistent guides,  whose  garrulous  importunities 
during  the  day  are  so  well  known  to  every  visitor, 
were  gone.  Not  a  sound  save  the  barking  of 
jackals  in  the  far-away  desert.  Tlie  Pyramids, 
the  Sfiliinx  and  the  ruined  tombs  were  wrapped 
in  the  most  solemn  stillness.  The  craunching  of 
(lebriH  under  our  feet  startled  ns.  Our  nerves* 
tdready  disturbed  with  the  immediat-e  prospect  of 
climbing  on  hands  and  knees  nearly  five  htiudred 
feet  skyward,  were  still  further  agitated  by  i\  fear 
of  capture  and  robbery. 

Instead  of  attempting  the  ascent  on  the  usual 
south  side,  we  passed  around  to  the  le68  frequented 
southwest  corner.  Having  reached  the  bafle  cor- 
ner stone,  we  listened  long  and  carefully;  but  no 
sound  of  footstep  broke  the  stillness.  I  coun- 
seled my  friend  to  caution  and  elownesg  in  our 
precarious  task  ;  to  examine  every  foothold  before 


trusting  it  ;  to  avoid  entanglement  with  hia  loose 
bhiukeL ;  that,  with  his  life  in  his  hand,  he  could 
afford  to  lake  time  and  exorcise  caution  ;  and 
witlial  to  maintain  a  mastery  over  his  nerves. 
This  bit  of  precautionary  parley  was  all  spoken  in 
a  whisper,  nt  tho  end  of  which  my  companion 
said  •  *'Go  on,  and  I  will  follow." 

The  sides  of  the  Pyramid  consist  of  a  feriee  of 
very  irregular  steps,  formed  of  broken  and  dis- 
placed 8tonc8  from  two  to  three  feet  in  width 
and  about  tfje  same  in  thickness,  often  weather- 
worn and  insecure,  making  the  ascent  more  difli- 
cnlt  and  treacherous,  especially  in  the  darkness 
of  night. 

A  little  after  nine  o'clock  we  started,  and 
worked  our  \my  upward,  stone  by  stone,  seUIoru 
moje  than  fifteen  feet  apart,  stopping  every  fevv 
tuouients  to  rest  and  compose  ourselves ;  for 
ahliongh  we  could  but  dimly  see  our  increasing 
altitude  we  fully  felt  it,  and  crouclied  closely  on 
hands  and  knees  against  the  stones,  often  with 
only  a  margin  of  tno  feet.  In  the  darkness  wo 
could  not  choose  our  way,  but  had  to  grope  from 
stone  to  stone,  stopping  to  take  advantage  of 
every  spacious  block  for  rest  and  mutual  eu- 
conragement.  During  the  fii-st  one  or  two  bun- 
dred  feet  wo  sometimes  looked  downward,  but 
only  to  distinguish  a  dim,  giddy  height  that  re- 
called  tho  terrible  philosophy  of  falling  bodies. 

The  stones  were  ragged  and  sharp,  and  o«ir 
kneos  became  chafed  and  sore.  During  my  pre- 
vious ascents  by  daylight  the  height  did  not 
seem  half  so  great.  Before  we  had  ninde  half 
the  distance  we  were  already  peering  upward  for 
the  topmost  stones.  Every  thirty  or  forty  feet 
we  rested  for  a  few  ntoments  ;  then  we  were 
groping  again  along  the  narrow  edge  to  find  a 
more  accessible  point.  Our  faces  wore  grimy*  our 
bodies  sufif need  with  a  cold  perspiriition,  and  not 
till  it  seeujod  we  had  almost  reached  the  star- 
studded  fivmamont  did  we  loncli  the  tonm*i>r 
conreo, 

I  pulled  mvBelf  upon  the  I'ist  titoiie  witli  a  siind- 
dor  such  as  we  feel  in  childhood  when  shutting 
tho  door  after  ns  on  a  dark  night.  Remaining  on 
my  hands  and  kncos,  I  peered  over  for  the  news- 
paper man  ;  he  was  only  a  few  yards  behind^  and 
I  quickly  encouraged  liim  with  the  informatinti 
that  I  was  on  the  top.  In  a  few  miiiutos  I  took 
his  hand  and  landed  him  on  the  crown  of  old 
Cheops,  rie  would  scarcely  quit  my  hand  for 
very  gladness.  We  seated  ourselves  on  some  huge 
stones  to  coulcTuplate  onr  strange  surroundings. 
The  ascent  hud  occupied  nearly  two  hours,  and 
the  feat  was  half  achieved. 

Now  we  were  to  make  our  bed  wcll-ui^h,  it 
seetnedi  among  the  stars,  and  pass  a  night  on  tlie 
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gi<ldj  summit  of  the  first  of  the  seven  wonders  of 
the  worUl*  And  how  unspeakably  solemn  an*l 
impressive  were  tlie  Burrouiulinga  of  thia  strange 
sleeping  place  !  Seven  miles  avvny  the  lights  of 
Cairo  twinkled  like  lesser  stjirs  in  the  horizon  ; 
the  turbid,  briinchless  Nile,  nlthoiigli  invisible, 
was  winding  its  way  to  the  sea,  flooding  hnndreds 
of  canals,  fertilizing  a  nation  and  supplying  food 
for  five  millions  of  human  beings.  To  the  south 
find  west  the  boundless  desert.  The  dusky  form 
of  the  Sphinx  wivs  below  ns,  and  the  sombre  out- 
lines of  the  secoud  and  third  Pyramids  darkened 
the  sky  in  another  direction.  On  every  side  were 
the  despoiled  tombs  of  the  kings  of  past  ages. 
Tlio  dnst  of  tho  builders  of  these  mighty  sepul- 
chres has  been  drifting  in  desert  sand  for  throo 
thousand  years,  but  tlic  eternal  sepulchres  still 
remain.  *VA11  things  dread  'J'ime,  but  Time 
dreads  the  Pyramids." 

Stretching  to  the  north  ami  f:ir  away  to  the 
south  is  this  vast  plateau  of  the  dead.  The  Xilc 
is  Egypt,  and  its  arid,  rocky  border  for  a  thou- 
sand miles  is  one  endless  sepulture,  embracing,  it 
has  been  estimated,  the  dust  of  no  less  than 
feven  hundred  millions  of  human  beings.  From 
this  lofty  niidnight  height  the  mind  vainly  at- 
eempts  a  retrospect  of  four  thousand  years,  and 
to  imagine  the  busy  aspect  of  the  populous  valley 
during  the  reign  of  the  Pyramid-building  kings. 
Far  away  across  the  valley,  at  the  Jlokkatam  ITills, 
thousands  of  slaves  were  fashioning  by  unknown 
methods  the  huge  blocks  of  limestono  ;  strangely 
constructed  rafts,  hearing  these  great  stones,  were 
plying  between  the  ancient  quarries  atid  the 
Pyramid  plateau,  hurrying  by  2)rimitivo  tnoJes 
of  navigation  to  take  advantage  of  every  day  of 
high  IVile,  Other  strange  craft  were  floating 
down  the  flooded  valley  from  far-away  SyeTic^ 
bearing  massive  blocks  of  matchless  syenite  for 
the  King's  Chamber, 

Thus  we  pondered  at  midnight  on  Ihe  upper- 
most stone  of  the  mightiest  structure  ever  built 
by  the  hand  of  man,  until  the  chilly  night  air 
compelled  us  to  seek  the  warmth  of  our  blankets 
and  attempt  to  sleep  under  the  most  novel  and 
unfavorable  conditions.  Placing  one  blanket 
upon  the  level  topstoues  and  stretching  ourselves 
upon  it,  and  drawing  the  other  blanket  over  ns, 
wc  attempted  to  sleep.  But  the  night  breeze  at 
that  elevation  was  so  cold,  our  bed  so  hard  and 
our  nervous  condition  so  insomnolent  that  sleep 
was  next  to  impoaaible.     We  tucked  the  blankets 


in  around  us  as  best  wc  could,  covered  our  hea<ls 
snuggled  closely  together,  and  thus  remained  fin 
two  hours,  when  my  companion  suddenly  spran*: 
to  his  feet,  uttering  some  very  emphatic  uoitis 
about  a  snake  among  the  stones,  and  deciaring  he 
would  not  sleep  amongst  venomous  serpents.  Ho 
had  only  heard  a  twittering  noise  that  piocceded 
from  a  crevice  in  the  stones  near  him.  I  was 
familiar  with  the  sound  ;  it  was  that  of  a  harm- 
less little  land  lizard. 

After  a  vigorous  attempt  to  bring  heat  to  our 
bodies  by  a  shivering  pirouette  wc  again  wrapped 
ourselves  in  our  blankets  for  a  second  attempt, 
but  with  little  better  success.  Thus  we  grimly 
forced  away  tlie  hours  till  only  suflicient  time  re- 
mained to  make  tlie  descent  before  the  ap[n"oaoh 
of  dawn,  when  wo  might  be  disco vererl  by  an 
early  lifser  among  the  natives.  Finding  sleep  im- 
possible, and  knowing  that  tho  descent  would  ho 
more  difficult  and  jierilous  than  the  ascent,  we 
arose,  gathoretl  up  our  blankets  and  prepared  to 
descend,  l^tauy  years  ago  some  enthusiastic 
American  traveler  erected  a  flag  polo  oti  tho  pin- 
nacle of  the  great  Pyramid.  Being  numb  with 
cold  and  wishing  to  bring  my  blood  into  better 
circulation  before  commencing  the  descent,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  honor  the  motto  (Excelsior) 
of  my  native  State,  I  climbed  the  weather-beaten 
staff.  At  thia  point  we  would  fain  have  ir.dtdged 
a  whooj>,  but  a  fear  of  arousing  the  natives  and 
the  chilled  state  of  our  wliooping  organs  forbade. 

Then  began  our  downward  climb,  at  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  It  was  longer,  more  tedious  and 
more  trying  than  our  ascent ;  upward,  it  wjis  grop- 
ing with  our  hands;  downward,  it  was  groping 
with  our  feet.  From  a  position  on  hands  and 
knees  we  thrust  our  feet  downward  ;  then  resting 
on  our  stomachs,  we  allowed  our  feet  to  prospect 
for  a  foothold  on  the  next  stone  below  ;  this  se- 
cured, wc  cautiously  lowered  ourselves,  dragging 
our  blankets  after  us.  This  giddy  backward  de- 
scent continued  till  after  four  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  wc  slid  from  the  last  stone,  chafed, 
dust-covered  and  exhausted. 

The  ruddy  oast  was  heralding  tho  dawn,  and  our 
little  advenlure  with  tlie  Pyramid  was  achieved. 
Foolish  and  purposeless  it  might  seem*  but  I 
believe  it  will  never  cease  to  bo  a  pleasui'able 
reminiscence.  On  the  morrow  wo  trudged  the 
long,  dusty  way  back  to  Cairo,  where  for  weeks 
thereafter  we  were  [lointed  out  as  the  **tho  fel- 
lows who  slept  on  the  Pyramid/' 
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THE   TURN    OF   THE   TIDE. 

By  Lizzie  T.  Green. 

The  clouds  still  thicken,  and  the  damp  wind  is  blowing. 
The  mist  spreads  its  mantle  of  gray  far  and  wide ; 

The  river  is  sobbing  as  onward  it  rashes — 
We  know  it  will  rain  at  the  turn  of  the  tide. 

The  fishermen  ont  in  their  boats  on  the  water 
Sing  loud  and  clear  as  onward  they  glide ; 

They  know  the  river  with  its  sunshine  and  shadows— 
And  cast  in  their  nets  nt  the  torn  of  the  tide. 

The  river  of  life  seems  so  rough  and  so  weary. 
The  clouds  are  so  dark  and  the  river  so  wide ; 

IJut  we  hold  our  boat  firm,  with  hand  ever  steatly — 
For  the  sun  will  shine  out  at  the  turn  of  the  tide. 

And  what  does  it  matter,  whatever  the  weather. 
Nor  how  our  boat  tosses  from  side  to  side : 

No  matter  what  storm  sprite  is  ruffling  the  waters— 
There  is  always  a  change  at  the  turn  of  the  tide. 


THE    WEB   OF    LIFE, 

^}Y  Mary  Sargent  IIorKiNs. 


In  the  mystic,  changeful  web  of  life 
Love  weaves  with  glittering  thread 

A  jeweled  sparkling  cloth  of  gold, 
With  ])erfumed  flowers  besprend. 

As  Love  the  shuttle  lightly  throws 
There  grow  beneath  his  hand 

Bewildering  sprays  of  passion  flowers, 
Bv  southern  breezes  fanned. 


But  darkening  shadows  grim  and  gray 
Come  stealing  o*er  the  loom  ; 

Love  looks  in  cold  Ambition's  face, 
And  reads  therein  his  doom. 

The  colors  bright,  the  warm-hued  flowers, 

In  warp  and  woof  lie  dead ; 
Regret's  and  Disappointment's  hands 

Now  weave  an  endless  thread. 


And  slowly,  steadily  and  sure 
A  sombre,  mournful  pall 

Is  wrought  at  last  by  busy  Death, 
0*er  Life's  dimmed  web  to  fall. 


WEATHER    FOR    STATESMEN, 


By  Edward  Ingle. 


From  the  headquarters  in  Washington  are  sent 
to  all  parts  of  the  country,  with  ever-increasing 
accuracy,  the  forecasts  of  the  weather,  as  well  as 
the  records  of  conditions  that  have  prevailed  at 
the  various  stations  during  twenty-four  hours. 
In  the  reception  room  at  each  end  of  the  national 


Capitol  is  displayed  the  same  kind  of  material  for 
the  immediate  benefit  of  four  hundred  and  more 
representatives,  in  House  and  Senate,  of  all  sec- 
tions of  the  land.  Laymen,  who  have  observed 
the  interest  in  that  feature  of  meteorology  on  the 
part  of  the  lawmakers  and  visitors,  are  impressed 
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hy  a  feeling  that  it  has  L-oiitribnted  largely  to  nil 
appreciation  of  tho  value  of  tlie  general  service, 
and  to  the  removal  of  popular  inisconcepLions  of 
ita  methods  and  purposes.  Mr.  F»  J.  Uatulolph — 
to  whose  intelligent  gtinly.  backed  by  tlie  readi- 
ness of  tlie  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the 
chief  of  tlie  weather  bureau  to  improve  all  practi- 
cal parts  of  tlie  service,  haa  been  doe  the  steady 
and  prompt  enlargement  of  the  work  at  the  Cap- 
itol— is  ill  charge  on  the  House  side,  and  Mr.  J.  11. 
Joues,  careful  and  painstaking,  is  on  the  Senate 
side.  When  Mr,  Randolph  w^as  detailed  for  tho 
place  the  outlit  at  liia  conuaund  was  coulined  to 
a  couple  of  large  maps  similar  to  those  used  in 
chambers  of  coriinierce  and  elsewhere  in  the 
larger  cities  of  the  United  States.  Both  he  and 
hia  corjiradfif  have  now  a  larger  assortment  of  aids 
to  tiie  study  of  the  weather.  The  basis  of  oper- 
ations is  a  large  map  with  the  stations  marked  by 
small  brass  hooks.  Upon  these  are  hung  paste- 
board tags  denoting  the  conditions  of  the 
weather,  Home  tags  have  printed  upon  them 
black  figures  showing  the  temperature^  and  some 
liave  red  figures  for  the  precipitation.  Above 
them  is  hung  an  arrow  with  a  large  disk,  its  color 
indicating  phases  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the 
point  the  direction  of  tho  wind,  A  red  disk 
uieaus  clear  ;  a  blue  and  white  one^  fair  ;  a  light 
blue,  cloudy;  and  a  black  one»  rain  ;  while  a  black 
disk  crossed  by  while  lines  is  the  sign  of  suow. 
With  a  green  cord  atretched  around  the  hooka  is 
inclosed  the  area  affected  by  any  provailirig  mete- 
orological disturbance  of  uote^  tho  path  of  tlie 
storm  being  marked  by  a  piece  of  red  tape  termi- 
nating in  a  large  arrow. 

Near  tlio  wall  nnips,  one  of  which  is  used  to 
show  conditions  reported  at  8  o'clock  a.  3j,,  and 
the  other  to  mark  the  storms^  cold  antl  warm 
waves,  or  the  maximum  temperatures  of  the  pie- 
ceding  day,  are  the  files  of  the  daily  weather 
cliarts,  weekly  crop  bulletins,  average  tempera- 
ture charts,  maximum  and  minimum  temperature 
records  for  a  long  term  of  years,  and  drawings 
of  the  tracks  of  annual  storms.  Members  of 
Congress  pass  through  the  corridor  where  the 
mnp5  are  hung,  from  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing until  adjournment  in  the  jifienioon,  and  the 
great  number  of  them  do  not  fail  to  spend  a  few 
moments  in  front  of  the  map,  satisfying  them- 
selves by  personal  observation — for  the  story  is 
made  so  phiin  tliaL  all  who  run  may  read — or  ply- 
ihg  Mr,  Ilaudolph  with  fjuestions  of  more  than 
local  importance.  Wheii  a  cold  wave  is  advanc- 
ing from  the  northwest,  or  a  warm  one  for  that 
matter,  or  when  the  veering  of  the  arrows  toward 
tbe  southeast  creates  suspicion  that  one  of  tho 
West   Indian    terrors   may   be   approaching   the 


coast,  great  curiosity  is  manifested  about  the  daily 
changes  in  the  position  of  the  green  cord  and 
the  tapeline,  and  members  from  a  distance  anx- 
iously watch  tlie  approach  of  the  storm  area  to 
their  homes.  When  tho  temperature  is  ninety- 
eight  at  Washington  a  member  from  Minneapolis 
will  take  particular  delight  in  reading  fnun  the 
map  that  his  folks  are  reveling  in  a  temperature 
of  early  spring.  Others,  in  noting  the  record  of 
great  heat,  like  that  of  last  summer  in  the  Da- 
kotits  and  Nebraska,  will  go  to  their  se^ts  grieved 
at  the  thought  that  tlieir  consritueuts  will  be 
subjected  to  heavy  h:'8ses.  Perhaps,  as  was  the 
case  last  spring,  the  snow  line  with  a  cold  wave 
has  advanced  much  farther  south  than  usual,  and 
the  members  from  Loniaianaj  Ahihama.  Mi.^sis- 
sippi,  Florida  and  Georgia  eagerly  scan  the  map 
to  learn  whether  their  neighborhoods  have  been 
affected.  Western  Texas  has  been  suffering  from 
a  protracted  drought,  and  tlie  indications  of  a 
possible  rainfall  leave  the  Reprcsenta Lives  from 
that  State  in  a  contented  frame  of  mind.  One 
member  has  large  cattle  interests,  lie  is  a  thou- 
sand or  more  miles  from  home.  It  is  time  for 
killing  hogs. 

**  What  is  likely  to  be  the  weather  at  Abilene  ?" 
ho  asks. 

**  It  looks  as  if  it  might  be  cool,'*  comes  the  re- 
ply, after  a  careful  inspection  of  the  map. 

'•  Begin  killing  to-morrow,''  is  the  mi'ssage  soon 
clicking  from  the  telegraph  instrument, 

**  How  long  will  the  oold  snap  last  in  Michi- 
gan ?"asksauotlier,  who  is  a  lumberman  when  he 
is  not  other vvise  engaged. 
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'*  Of  course  there  is  no  absolute  certainty,  but 
there  is  nothing  to  indicatt?  that  it  will  not  last 
for  two  or  three  days.  There  arc  two  or  three 
feet  of  snow  in  your  part  of  the  State,  and  the 
tem|»cratiiie  is  twenty- two  degrees." 

**  Begin  hauling  at  once/' wires  the  Congress- 
man to  his  agents, 

These  dialogues,  tliongh  the  clerk  does  not 
pretend  to  nuike  forecasts,  are  hut  instances  of 
the  nse  whicii  furnicrs,  cattle  raisers  or  lumber- 
men make  of  the  weather  map  in  directing  from 
a  distance  the  work  at  their  liomee,  and  demou- 
etratc  the  poasibililics  similar  to  the  eases,  men- 
tioned in  Secretary  Morton's  re[>ort,  of  the  saving 


These  are  connected  by  electric  wires  with  the 
instruments  on  the  roof,  and  automatically  write 
their  several  parU  of  tlie  story  of  the  weather, 
T^ecord  elieets.  ruled  for  degrees,  inches,  hours 
jvnd  divisions  of  hours,  arc  placed  upon  cylinders 
operated  by  clockwork,  and  as  the  cylinders  re- 
volve, pens  in  response  to  the  electric  messjige 
from  the  roof  trace  the  Hues  of  variation  across 
the  sheets.  The  rain-  and  wind-gauge  sheets  are 
for  twenty- four  honrs,  and  tho^o  for  the  barome- 
ter and  thermometer  for  a  week. 

Familiarity  with  the  instruments  and  with  the 
object  lessons  on  the  maps  brings  the  members  of 
Congress  into  close  touch  with  the  work  of  the 
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in  Ohio  of  |t200,000  by  the  warning  of  January 
S!4th  last,  and  of  a  like  protection  of  farm  prod- 
ucts from  frosts  in  North  Carolina, 

Kver  since  the  introduction  of  the  service  at 
tiie  Capitol,  Congressmen  have  wished  to  know 
how  readings  of  the  Meather  are  obtainecL  This 
curiosity,  far  fro»n  being  idle,  but  born  of  a  desire 
to  understand  somethiug  of  meteorology,  him  been 
gratified  by  placing  in  one  corner  of  the  reception 
rooms  some  of  the  principal  instruments  in  use. 
The  set  occupies  one  of  the  window  recesaes,  and 
is  a  source  of  pleasure  to  many  persons.  It  in- 
cludes a  barograph,  a  telethermograph,  a  triple 
register  of  the  velocity  and  direction  of  the  wind 
and  the  duration  of  sunshine,  and  a  rain  gauge. 


weal  her  bureau.  When  they  read  in  Secretary 
Morton's  report  that  durtug  the  year  there  were 
very  few  disastrous  storms  of  which  the  people 
had  not  been  apprised  twenty-four  honrs  in 
advance,  of  the  BXiving  of  tho  steamship  R^ipptt* 
hauHork  with  her  cargo  off  Cape  Henry  in  Janu- 
ary, lSr>4.  and  the  statement  Unit  the  bni^ana 
warnings  for  September  and  October  last  kept  in 
port  vessels  valued  at  fi3a,283,913,  they  will  wait 
in  no  surprise  to  learn  whether  the  warnings  in 
future  will  have  sucIj  value  that  marine  insur- 
ance policies  will  have  a  new  proviso  by  which 
the  iuswranco  will  become  void  in  case  of  loss  by 
a  storm  of  which  the  bureau  had  given  timely 
notice. 


^^^^ 


DK  OLANCED  UP  ASO   BBRELD  TtIR  rAOHE. 


i  A    SOLDIER 

Bv  Tlato 

•*  Yes,  captain/' 

*'  You  are  a  BoUlier  ?**  Imlf  inquiringly. 

'*  Yos,  captain,  as  you  yourself  can  testify.'* 

''It  13  true,  MiguoL     Well*  tlie  general  ilesirea 
YOU  to  report  at  licadfjuarters/* 

*'  Miguel  will  not  fail  to  be  thore.    Wliat  is  llie 
time  r 

**  Three  o'clock.     But  let  me  warn  jon,   tlie 
mission  is  very  dangerous.'* 

*'I  am  a  soldier,  captain,'* 

'^  Good,  Miguel.    He  could  find  no  better  in  all 
Mexico,  and  I  doubt  not  jon  will  Batisfj  liim," 
Vol.  XXXIX.jNOpS— 37, 


OF    MEXICO. 

G.  Emery. 

And  60  it  oamo  about  tbat  Mignel  stood  before 
the  general  commanding,  jit  exactly  three  o'clock 
ill  the  afternoon  of  a  dry  Septeuibor  day,  at  tbe 
Alcazar. 

**  Your  name  ?'' 

''Rank?*' 

*' Private,  Company  C/' 

**  Private  !"  con  tern  ptuonsly. 

**And  a  soldier,  general!" — his  eyes  flashed 
with  an  inborn  fire. 

'*\Vell,  Miguel."  said  the  general,  **yoii  shaU 
go  to  the  President/' 
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'^Tho  Presidont  ?"  in  aatonialiinoiiL 

**  Yes/*  laughing.  "  Did  vou- suppose  I  irauted 
you  ?** 

''  The  captain  said  so." 

''The  capt4iin  was  right  so  far;  but  it  is  the 
President,  after  me.     Pangelo,  to  the  President." 

Accompanying  his  guide,  Miguel  soon  stood  in 
the  presence  of  the  President  of  Mexico.  The 
gniile  having  withdrawn,  the  President  beckoned 
Miguel  to  come  nearer  the  window  at  which  he 
was  standing. 

**x\s  a  soldier  of  Mexico,  you  are  prepared  to 
undertake  a  secret  and  dangerous  mission  ?*' 

*' Anything  the  President  shall  choose." 

**  (Jood.  I  believe  you  are  capable.  Do  you 
know  the  road  from  here  to  Tezcuco  ?*' 

*'  Kvery  inch,  your  excellency." 

'*  Ah  !  Then  you  know  the  hacienda  of  Seflor 
(ionzales  ?" 

'*  Yes.  your  excellency.'' 

'*  You  know,  also,  that  Gonzales  has  joined  the 
insurgents  ?" 

**  I  heard  it  yesterday." 

'*  It  shall  be  your  duty,  then,  to  enter  the  home 
of  this  traitor  and  bring  to  me  a  document  in 
possession  of  a  young  woman  who  is  now  at  his 
house.  When  taken  from  my  cabinet  it  was 
fohled  thus,  the  government  seal  at  the  top,  my 
signature  at  the  bottom,  and  contained  directions 
for  the  disposition  of  a  yonng  lady  in  the  event 
of  my  death.  Do  not  fail  to  get  it,  or  leave  the 
memory  of  a  true  soldier  to  mark  the  failure." 

'*  I  uu<lerstand  perfectly,  your  excellency.  It 
is  the  paper — or  my  body." 

*'  \''ou  are  quick  at  conclusions.  It  is  only  nec- 
essary to  add  that  this  young  woman  is  of  fairer 
complexion  than  most  of  our  people,  with  golden 
hair  and  eyes  black  as  midnight.  She  is  about  as 
tall  as  yourself  ;  speaks  quiokly,  almost  fiercely, 
when  excited  ;  at  other  times  she  is  very  quiet, 
and  has  the  soft  manner  of  a  nun.  You  will  need 
to  bo  on  your  guard,  lest  she  seduce  you  into  fall- 
ing in  love  with  her." 

**  There  is  no  fear  of  it,  your  oxci'llencv.  The 
thought  of  Inez  would  save  me  from  that." 

**  Ah  !  you  have  a  sweetheart  ?" 

**The  dearest  in  all  Mexico,  your  excellency." 

'•She  will  not  interfere  with  your  going  ?" 

**  I  have  not  seen  her  for  live  days,  nor  shall  I 
see  her  until  after  I  return. 

**  1  begin  to  believe  you  will  succeed.  You  will 
need  money."  adde<l  the  President. 

"  Xot  even  a  peseta,  your  excellency,"  saiil 
Alignel,  drawing  back.  **  I  shall  secure  the  doc- 
ument by  wit  and  strength  alone." 

**  AVell  said,  Miguel.  Now  go,  for  every  mo- 
ment is  precious." 


Miguel  saluted  and  retired.  Once  out  of  the 
palace,  he  sighed  with  relief. 

**  If  they  would  but  increase  my  pay  to  seven 
pesos,  so  that  I  could  marry  Inez,  I  would  not  euvj 
even  the  President  himself.'' 

An  hour  later  a  peon  crossed  the  Paseo  and 
struck  into  the  open  country  toward  Tezcuco ;  a 
bright  cleau  ''zarape"  covered  his  ehouldei-s ;  a 
broad  red  sash  fringed  with  silk  wound  around 
his  waist  and  hung  nearly  to  the  ground,  while 
his  other  garments  were  a  shirt,  a  pai|;  of  white 
trousers  and  a  broad  sombrero.  In  this  strange 
but  picturesque  garb  it  would  have  been  difficult 
to  recognize  Miguel.  Nevertheless  it  was  he,  and 
as  he  looked  back  toward  the  city  the  snn  was 
slowly  sinking  behind  the  bright  rcd-and-blue 
dome  of  the  Church  of  San  Francisco.  In  front 
the  twilight  was  already  deepening,  so  he  pushed 
on  quickly,  keeping  a  sharp  lookout  ahead  ;  for 
the  road  to  Tezuco  was  notorious  for  its  bandits, 
who  seemed  to  dwell  nowhere,  but  to  rise  directly 
out  of  the  ground  and  at  the  slightest  sign  of  re- 
sistance stick  a  knife  or  two  into  thejr  victim, 
then  strip  him  of  everything  except  the  covering 
nature  provide<l.  \ 

Miguel  Wiis  by  no  means  a  coward,  yet  he 
breathed  easier  when  he  beheld  a  bright  light 
shining  through  tlie  small  windows  of  an  adobe 
hut  ^  ) 

''The  padre  is  still  awake.  I  will  seek  shelter 
and  rest." 

The  rude  door  was  quickly  opened  in  response 
to  his  slight  knock.  A  bare  room,  devoid  of  fur- 
niture save  for  two  benches,  a  table,  a  case  on  the 
wall  fllled  with  old  and  well-worn  books,  and  a 
finely  carved  ivory  crucifix  on  the  opposite  side — 
that  was  all,  except  the  padre  himself,  a  young- 
ish man  with  keen  gray  eyes,  and  a  sad  smile 
hovering  on  his  thin,  bloodless  lips. 

*'May  I  rest  here  to-night,  holy  father?" 

"  With  all  my  heart  will  I  share  mv  hut  with 
Mi.iruel." 

A  sly  glance  leaped  from  the  j)riest'8  eyes. 

**  Y^ou  know  me  ?" 

•*  Easily,"  replied  the  priest.  **FiM3es  change, 
hut  voices  never — and,  then,  peons  do  not  seek 
shelter  ;  they  lie  in  the  open,  satisfied  if  the  bine 
sky  of  heaven  is  above  and  the  stars  light  them 
to  bed.  Ceremony  is  scant  here,  Miguel,  as  you 
should  know.  There  are  two  benches;  you  shall 
take  one,  and  I  the  other.  Then  yon  shall  tell 
me  why  you  look  like  a  peon,  and  why  you  are 
here  at  this  hour." 

^Miguel  laughed  uneasily.  There  might  be  no 
harm  in  telling  the  {UMire,  and — ^yet — bah!  he 
would  tell  him. 

**  I  am  comninoned  hy  the  President  to  aecore 
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from  a  certain  woman  an  importnut  doctiment, 
ami — wliy,  padre  I  I  have  just  thouglit  of  it ; 
thia  woman  is  like  my  Inez— golden  liikir,  fair 
complexion,  and  eyes  like  mid  niglit  stars,    I " 

'*Ine7.  ?"  interrnpted  Llifi  priest,  fixing  lus 
piercing  eyes  upon  Miguel,  and  drawing  bis  lips 
tightly^  whispering  to  himself,  **  I  am  snre  it  was 
Nina  I  saw  !"  Then,  aland  :  "Yon  speak  of  Inez. 
She  is  yonr  wife  ?" 

**No,  padre,"  blujjhing ;  **elio  is  my  sweet- 
heart, whom  I  shall  marry  some  day/* 

"  Light  complexion,  golden  hair  and  bright 
eyes,  yon  said  ?*' 

"Yes,  padre;  that  ia  Inez.  Ah!  how  sweet 
she  u  I  cannot  tell,  and  when  she  speaks  ! — it  iy 
like  the  soft  wooing  of  a  gentle  snmmer  breeze/^ 

The  priest  abruptly  qnitted  his  seat,  anil  began 
to  arrange  some  books  within  the  case  on  ihe 
wall 

"  It  is  60  like  Nina  V*  he  mnttered  to  himself. 
Then  to  iMiguel  :  "This  woman  yon  seek  U  like 
yonr  Inez  ?" 

"Why,  yea,  padre  ;  thongh  I  did  not  think  of 
it  before." 

The  priest  turned  again  to  his  books, 

"I  am  snre  it  was  Nina  I  saw  two  <hiv8  ago; 
yet — can  it  be  there  are  three  women  in  Mexico 
so  nnlike  the  rest  that  the  picture  of  one  is  that 
of  the  other  ?"  After  a  panse  :  "  Wliere  shall  yon 
find  this  woman  ?** 

The  priest  asked  the  qnestion  nonchnhmtly,  as 
if  it  mattered  little  whether  lie  learned. 

"That  I  cannot  tell,  even  to  you,  padre.'* 

"Oh,  well,  it  does  not  matter  j  I  merely  asked 
ont  of  a  priest's  cnriosity." 

His  tone  implied  a  dismissal  of  the  subject, 
which  Miguel  willingly  [►ernHtted, 

Soon  the  latter  stretched  out  on  tlic  rrule  bencli, 
nnd  directly  fell  asleep.  Not  so  the  padre.  The 
moment  his  visitor's  eyes  were  closed  he  put  away 
all  restraint,  an<l  began  pacing  up  and  down  the 
bare  floor  of  his  celMike  room,  Soon  tlio  small 
room  bocame  unbearable.  He  slipped  out  into 
the  little  garden,  and  again  took  np  his  ceaseless 
motion,  back  and  forth,  up  and  down,  as  if  that 
was  the  only  iialliatlve  for  his  disturbed  sonl. 

Jhiybreak  fonnd  him  still  piicing — still  dis- 
tnrhvtl  ;  tlie  night  had  not  worn  away  his  tronble, 

Miguel  awoke,  and  came  out. 

'*  Ah,  Miguel  !  you  are  astir  early.'' 

"And  yet  tlie  padre  is  before  me," 

"  A  host's  privilege,  Miguel,''  replied  the  priest, 
Btnilingly.   "  lint  come,  let  us  breakfast," 

^[ignel  protested.  Ho  was  alreatly  indebted  to 
the  padre,  htit  tlie  priest  insisted  until  he  con- 
sented to  ronndn. 

It  was  a  Irngal  meal,  even  for  a  soldier;  hut 


Miguel  thoroughly  enjoyed  it,  and  after  repeat- 
edly thanking  the  priest  started  again  on  his 
journey.  Before  he  had  gone  far  the  padre  came 
cautiously  from  his  lint  and  followed. 

"  I  must  see  her,"  he  said  to  himself.  "It  is 
folly — madness  ;  but  I  cannot  rest  until  my  eyes 
once  more  behold  my  lost  Nina — for  it  must  be 
Nina — ^there  cannot  be  another." 

So  he  kept  after  Miguel,  stopping  when  he 
etoppeil,  until  at  last  they  came  within  the 
hacietula  of  SefVor  Gonzales, 

From  a  low  window  just  beneath  the  eaves  oi 
the  tiled  roof  Miguel  saw  a  bright  light,  toward 
which  he  crept,  somewhat  eagerly  nt  first,  but 
slower  ami  mom  catitioii^Iy  wlien  he  mounted  the 
roof  of  a  small  shed  leaning  directly  under. 

Reaching  the  openings  he  saw  the  figure  of  a 
vvonuvn  sitting  at  a  low  writing  table,  one  hand 
resting  on  the  edge,  the  otiier  thrown  halfway 
across,  hur  head  bent  to  one  side,  as  if  thinking. 

After  watching  her  several  minutes,  Miguel 
moved  steal  thily  forward  til  rough  the  window 
uml  into  the  room.  From  his  position  he  saw 
unfolded  on  the  table  the  exact  document  he  was 
to  carry  buck  to  the  President.  Umler  her  hand 
was  another  paper,  which  he  made  out  to  be  a 
partial  copy  of  the  original,  Ste|ipiMg  closer,  he 
preparud  Lu  spring  upon  her  and  stop  any  out- 
cry she  might  nmke,  when  he  saw  her  head  drop 
ftMvjird,  and  he  knew  slie  was  slcf^ping. 

(^iiirkly  did  ho  possess  himself  of  the  paper, 
placing  it  inside  of  his  shirt ;  then,  emboldened 
by  the  ease  with  which  he  had  obtained  it,  he  took 
hold  of  the  co]\Vt  and  slowly  drew  it  away.  The 
movement  awukened  the  woman,  who  s[n'ang  up 
and  seized  liini  around  the  neck,  continuing  to 
shriek  nntil  .^Irguel  caught  her  under  the  arms 
and  pushed  lier  awuy.  As  her  hold  on  him  loos- 
ened she  fell  violently  forward,  striking  her  head 
agninst  the  sharp  corner  of  the  heavy  table  and 
cutting  a  deep  wound,  from  which  the  blood 
s[nirted  upon  his  bare  foot.  It  was  not  this,  how- 
ever, which  caused  liim  to  cry  out  and  kneel 
upon  the  floor,  heedless  of  the  alarm  she  had 
given,  or  the  time  and  place. 

"  Inez  !  ray  Inez  !  Speak  to  me  !  speak  to  me 
— I  am  Miguel  !  O  Motlier  in  Heaven  I  what 
have  I  done  ?  Speak,  my  love,  to  Miguel,  wlio 
loves  only  yon,  but  who  did  not  know  you," 

In  his  frenzy  he  tore  away  the  black  lace  man- 
tilla which  partly  covered  her  face,  and  tried  to 
put  life  into  her  dumb  Itps  and  sightless,  staring 
eyes  by  kissing  them  again  and  again,  llearing 
footsteps,  he  gianced  up  and  beheld  the  padre, 
wlio  ht*d  entere<l  by  the  same  way  as  himself. 

**  .Ah.  pndre,  see  !  I  came  after  the  woman  who 
was  like   my  Inez,  and   bchoUl,  it  iS  she  ?     It  is 
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my  Inez  whom  I  have  killed  I  0  God,  is  there 
not  mercy  in  heaven  ?  Speak,  Inez,  speak  to  me 
once  more !" 

No  answer  came  ;  but  the  padre,  bonding  over 
and  shading  his  eyes  from  the  light,  grew  white 
as  the  rongh-plastored  walls  around  him. 

"  His  Inez  ?"  to  himself.  **  She,  my  lost  Nina, 
the  lover  of  that  dolt  I  No,  it  cannot  be  ;  he  is 
dreaming — her  blood  has  turned  his  mind." 

Like  a  cat  he  sprang  upon  Miguel,  clutching 
his  shoulders  witli  his  thin,  bony  hands. 

*'  Look  again,  Miguel,  and  as  you  value  your 
soul's  safety  tell  me,  Avho  is  she  ?'' 

It  was  with  a  surprised  tone  that  !^[igucl  an- 
swered : 

"Who  could  she  be,  padre,  except  my  Inez  ?" 

"Ay,"  muttered  the  priest,  "who  could  she  be 
but  my  lost  Nina,  now  doubly  lost  ?  Ilark  you, 
Miguel,"  he  said,  aloud;  "one  moment  more 
and  Seflor  Gonzales  will  be  here  with  his  men. 
Listen  !  They  are  coming — now  they  beat  at  the 
door  !  Quick  !  save  yourself.  I  will  stay  here 
and  keep  them  from  pursuing." 

"Why  should  I  go,  padre  ?" asked  Miguel,  bit- 
terly. "  I  have  no  longer  hope  in  life,  since  Inez 
is  gone." 

Suddenly  out  of  the  chaos  of  his  mind  a  thought 
camiQ  to  Miguel.     Ho  leaped  up. 

"I  will  go,  padre  ;  her  death  shall  be  avenged. 
But  3'ou — why  stay  ?     They  will  kill  you  !" 

"  Do  not  mind  me — they  will  respect  my  cloth. 
Go  now,  before  it  is  too  late,  and  both  perish." 

*'It  shall  be  so,"  hoarsely  whispered  Miguel. 
**Tby  blessing,  padre." 

A  moment  later  Miguel  was  on  the  ground,  his 
face  turned  toward  the  "City  of  the  Sun,"  his 
heart  steeled  to  a  purpose  of  which  he  but  dimly 
saw  the  result. 

He  had  scarcely  cleared  the  roof  when  the  door 
was  torn  from  its  hinges,  and  seven  savage-look- 
ing Mexican  half-breeds  burst  in,  to  llnd  the 
padre  kneeling  beside  the  still  form  of  their  com- 
patriot, and  lifting  aloft  a  small  crucifix. 

"  Ilolja,  seQor !"  cried  the  leader,  gruffl}'. 
'•Who  are  you?" 

No  answer  from  the  padre.  The  loader  stepped 
aside,  a  malicious  smile  on  his  brutal  lips. 

"  Ready  !" 

Six  carbines  were  pointed  at  the  priest's  heart ; 
vet  ho  still  knelt,  unmoved. 

"Fire!" 

Six  reports  rang  out  simultaneousl}-.  The 
])riest,  still  clasping  that  emblem  of  hope,  the 
crucifix,  fell  beside  the  body  of  his  lost  Nina,  who 
had  been  found,  but  lost  again. 

Far  out  on  the  roadway  Miguel  heard  the  re- 
port,  and   half    divining    its    dreadful   import, 


pushed  on  still  more  swiftly,  while  a  gleam  of 
almost  savage  hatred  shone  from  his  bright  black 
eyes. 

"It  is  now  two  lives  instead  of  one  he  shall 
pay  for  !" 

AVithout  stopping,  without  food  or  drink,  be 
pressed  on  until  in  the  distance  he  saw  the  red- 
and-blue  tiled  roof  of  the  Church  of  San  Fran- 
cisco glistening  in  the  morning  sunlight. 

Then  ho  became  calmer,  and  after  changing 
his  dress  presented  himself  at  the  palace,  where, 
in  response  to  the  single  word  "Mexi,"he  was 
admitted  directly  into  the  presence  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

"Miguel!"  somewhat  contemptuously,  at  the 
same  time  elevating  his  eyebrows.  "You  do  not 
care  to  risk  your  precious  life  for  your  Presi- 
dent r 

"It  is  done,"  said  Miguel,  shortly,  stepping 
forward  and  placing  in  his  hand  a  packet. 

"  What  I"  exclaimed  the  President,  now  ashamed 
of  his  hasty  words.  "  You  have  performed  the 
task  already  ?" 

"See,"  was  the  simple. response. 

The  President  unfolded  the  papers,  growing 
pale  as  he  noted  the  partly  finished  copy. 

"  You  are  deserving "  He  stopped  short  as,- 

glancing  up,  he  beheld  Miguel  stealthily  approach- 
ing with  a  drawn  dagger  in  his  hand. 

"I  ask  nothing  but  the  life  of  the  one  who 
sent  me  to  kill  my  Inez  !" 

"  Y''our  Inez  ?"  in  astonishment. 

"Ay,"  muttered  Miguel.  "It  was  sho  from 
whom  I  took  the  papers — it  was  she  whom  I 
killed  in  doing  so;  and  it  was  through  mo  the 
good  Padre  Geromo  was  shot  by  Sefior  Gonzales *8 
followers," 

He  drew  nearer  the  President,  who  seemed 
staggered  and  unable  to  realize  his  danger. 

"Stop,  ^liguel  I"  he  suddenly  commanded. 
"Y'ou  say  Geromo  was  shot.  How  came  he 
there  ?" 

"I  sought  shelter  at  his  hut,"  replied  Miguel, 
doggedly. 

"  Humph  !     And  told  him  of  your  mission  V* 

"Some,"  admitted  Miguel. 

"Did  he  see  the  woman  from  whom  you  took 
these  papers  T' 

"  After  sho  was  dead,  yes." 

"  What  did  he  do — how  did  he  act  ?"  eagerly. 

"Why,"  replied  Miguel,  forgetting  his  pur- 
pose and  becoming  interested  in  the  President's 
questioning,  "he  besought  me  on  my  soul  to  saj 
who  she  was." 

"  And  you  said  ?" 

"  Mv  Inez,  surely." 

"  What  did  he  do  then  ?" 
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"  Spoke  Bometliing  to  liimself  I  cotikl  not  hear, 
tlicu  bade  me  escape/' 

The  Preaiileiit  reached  into  a  dmwcr  of  the 
table  at  his  eide,  and  drew  out  a  small,  polished 
ehell  witli  the  portrait  of  a  beautiful  Jlexicau 
Befiorita  painted  upon  it. 

^'Is  this  tho  Olio  you  killed  ?" 

"My  Inez  !*'  eagerly.   "  Where  did  yon  get  it  ?" 

'' Listen,  Jlignel,"  commanded  tho  President, 
Btcrnlj,  "  Instead  of  revenging  yourself  upon  me, 
I  shonid  have  yon  shot  far  killing  my  dunghten*' 

'*Yoiu'  Janghter  !"  exclaimed  Miguel,  dnm- 
founded,  staring  helplessly  ai  tlie  Presitlentt 

•*  Vc3,"  continned  tlie  latter,  **  niy  dangliter— 
though  none  kriew  it  except  myself  nnlil  she  se- 
cured this  paper.  You  need  not  grieve  over  her, 
nor  seek  revenge  on  her  account,  as  she  belonged 
no  more  to  you  than  she  did  to  Geromo*  who 
thoni^ht  he  had  won  her  heart,  only  to  be  be- 
trayed by  her  sudden  disappearance— wheri  she. 


no  donli^.,  came  to  yon  under  the  name  of  Ine?:« 
Geronio,  heartbroken,  sought  relief  la  the  church, 
only  to  Gad  tho  more  he  tried  to  forget,  the  more 
he  could  not. 

"  Iler  object  in  seeking  yon  ivas,  no  doubt,  a 
part  of  some  ]>lan  to  learn  all  she  couhl  concern- 
ing the  army,  which  onco  obtained,  slie  was 
ready  to  join  liands  with  the  insurgents  in  hope 
of  securing,  through  my  death,  a  dictator  for 
SIcsico  whom  she  could  control.  I  learned  ut 
her  whereabouta  only  two  ditys  ago,  and  to  re- 
gain these  papers  sought  your  aid  to  do  so  quickly. 

"Sticli,  Miguel,  18  tlio  story  of  your  Inez,  Gc- 
romo's  Nina,  aiul  my  daughter.  J)o  you  now 
seek  revenge  for  the  death  of  this  adventuress  ?" 

'*  Miguel  came  to  your  excellency  a  soldier,  and 
13  once  more  a  soldier.*' 

'^\nd  to-!iiorrow  shall  be  captain  of  the  pal- 
ace guard,"  responded  the  President,  warmly,  as 
Misruel  saluted  and  withdrew. 


^ 


^^^^^ 
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ON    A   WESTERN    PR 

By  W.  I 


PROSPECTING    RANCH. 


pROBABLT  nine  out  of  every  ten  persona  living 
east  of  the  Great  Father  of  Waters  are  familiar 
with  the  word  '*  prospector,'*  as  used  and  apj^lied 
in  the  Western  sense,  but  at  the  same  time  havo 
a  very  limited  and  vague  idea  of  Ids  arduous  and 
generally  ill- repaid  vocation;  neither  do  they 
conceive  nor  re;ili7,e  the  powerful  aid  ho  is  to  the 
development  and  settlement  of  a  new  country. 

Tho  cowboy  and  buckayro,  their  habits,  customs 
anil  life,  have  been  widely  written  of  both  by  our 
own  writers  and  foreign  travelers.     The  miners 


have  also  received  no  inconsiderable  mention  from 
tliTJ  same  sources  ;  and  who  of  us  have  not  passed 
many  hours  uf  our  youth  reading  of  iind  listening 
to  the  stirring  talcs  of  peril  ami  the  thrilling  ad- 
venlnrea  of  the  trappers  of  tho  Great  West  ?  But 
trapping  as  a  means  of  livelihood  will  soon  be, 
like  bufTeilo  hunting,  a  thing  of  tho  past. 

Although  some  of  the  older  and  more  experi- 
enced trappera  still  continue  to  make  a  meagre 
living  by  their  craft,  it  lias  become  too  precarious 
and  profitless  to  enlist  many  recruits,  and  yearly 
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the  gaps  ii»  tbe  veteran  ranks  increase,  as  one  by 
one  tliey  take  the  hist  long  truiL  too  often  litis- 
tened  by  the  wilJeat  debancheriesp  intlnlgcd  in 
ftll  tiie  more  deeply  after  their  eiiforcetl  :ibsiU 
nence  in  the  mountains,  of  frequently  several 
months*  dnnitioiu 

And  tlio  cattle  niiiges  are  being  nioro  or  less 
rapidly  closed  in  on  by  the  steaily  ennroaclnnenta 
of  the  settlers,  so  that  tlie  adventurous  aii<l  hardy 
cowboy  will  soon  have  to  adopt  some  other  call* 
ing. 

And  thus  the  West  changes. 

Hut  tbe  prospectors  are  j>robnbly  more  numer- 
ous to-day  than  ever,  and  are  precisely  the  same 
lid  venturous  and  self-reliant  men  as  they  were  in 
the  days  of  the  hunbering  overlitnd  stagecoaches. 

These  men  are  a  type  to  themselves,  and  so- 
cially    they    stand 
alone. 

At  tbe  trading  posts 
and  settlements  which 
they  visit  to  obtain 
provisions,  etc.,  they 
are  deemed  reticeut 
and  unsoniai,  and  un- 
like the  cowpunchers 
and  miners  take  no 
part  in  the  saloon  or 
dance-hall  festivities, 
and  when  in  the 
monntains  prefer  be- 
ing alone,  and  are 
rarel}'  found  in  com- 
pany with  their  fel- 
lows. 

T  h  e  prospector, 
wheTi  making  prop- 
anitions  to  *'  s  i  a  r  t 
out/'  mnst  necessa- 
rily   provide    himself 

witli  at  least  tlireo  well-broken  cay  uses,  one  for 
yiuldle  purposes  and  two  as  "  pack  an i mills, "  al- 
thungh  the  [mtient  and  hardy  burro  is  frpquently 
substituted  for  tbe  latter,  especially  in  the  more 
southern  of  tlie  Western  Territories. 

One  of  the  lirst  questions  asked  by  the  pros- 
pector when  purchasing  his  ''ontBt'*  animals  is, 
"  Are  they  broke  to  camp  ?"  as  it  is  of  the  most 
vital  importiiTice  that  the  animals  should  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  wherever  the  packs  are  unloaded 
and  the  saddle  removed  that  is  to  he  their  home, 
for  the  time  at  least 

All  animal  that  will  feed  close  to  camp  and  not 
wand€»r  is  at  loiiat  thrico  the  value  of  one  addicted 
to  roanjing  ;  indeed,  the  actual  preservation  of  life 
frequently  depends  on  this,  particularly  in  a 
country  where  there  is  danger  from  roving  bands 
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of  Indians,  who  even  in  comparatively  peaceful 
times  seem  to  look  upon  the  prog]>ector  and  liifl 
possessions  as  their  legitimate  prey,  krtowing  that 
in  case  of  robbery,  or  even  murder,  tiie  chauecs 
of  detection  and  arrest  are  small,  and  in  the 
more  isolated  districts  almost  impossible. 

Of  course  where  grass  is  plentiful  the  horses 
can  be  picketed,  but  should  feed  be  scarce  tins 
method  woidd  naturally  mean  starvation  for 
them,  80  that  another  jdan  is  frequently  adopted^ 
partit^nhirly  in  stormy,  rainy  weather.  This  ie 
enllcd  *•  ringing.**  It  is  done  by  tying  the  halter 
of  oTie  horse  to  the  tail  of  the  other,  and  so  on, 
the  three  animals  forming  a  sort  of  triangle,  and 
a  more  numerous  outtit  making  a  ring,  with 
heads  and  tails  connected,  thus  comjiellitig  the 
horses  to  feed  in  circles,  there l)y  making  loco- 
motion in  any  direct 
line  impossible  ;  and 
shouhl  they  then  get 
to  some  distance  from 
tlie  camp  the  croaa- 
ings  and  recrossinga 
of  their  tracks  make 
a  very  plain  trail,  that 
cjin  be  easily  followed 
even  on  the  hardest 
ground- 
Flour,  tea  or  coffee, 
sugar,  salt,  b  e  a  n  a , 
bacon  and  baking^ 
powders,  with  frying 
pan,  cofft^epot,  tin 
cup,  tin  plate,  knife 
and  spoon,  are  recog- 
nized as  one  **pack/' 
while  the  pick»  long- 
handled  shovel,  gold 
pan,  iron  mortar  and 
pestle  (the  latter  fre* 
quently  doing  service  as  a  ]>icket  pin),  and  the 
blankets,  constitute  the  other. 

Thus  equipped,  with  Winchester  slung  on  sad- 
dle horn  and  heavy  lurnting  knife  in  belt,  the  pros* 
pec  tor  is  ready  to  go  wherever  inclination  leads, 
or  where  an  **  eycilement "  or  a  "discovery"  is 
reported. 

Arriving  at  the  scene  of  his  intended  oj><*ra- 
tiona,  lits  first  care  is  to  find  a  secluded  camping 
place,  where  water  and  iroud  aro  liandy  and  feed 
for  his  stock  plentiful. 

Then  immmences  prospecting  proper,  tlirougli 
the  ravines  and  gulches  lonkiitg  for  **  float,**  vix.. 
small  pieces  of  ledge  n>Htier,  lirokcn  off  and 
washed  down  from  the  mother  ledge,  pushing  his 
way  somefimea  on  lirirxh  itnd  knees,  eying  care- 
fully every  particle  that  bears  any  rcsembl»4Uco  lo 
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quartz,  and  so  on,  until  overy  foot  of  the  gulcli 
is  gone  over  nnd  thoroughly  iiivestigate'i  ;  mid  if 
Biiceeasfnl  the  float  js  fiiibje^ted  to  ib  ri^id  scrutiny 
throngh  the  uias^nifying  glass,  in  tho  hoiies  of 
finding  **  colon/'  as  the  small  specks  of  gold  are 
ciilled,  or  deposittnt  in  sack  or  pockets,  and  the 
locality  where  found  marked,  so  that  it  vnn  he 
readily  found  again. 

On  leaching  camp  the  mortar  and  pestle  are 
produced,  and  the  piocefl  of  float  are  tiioroughly 
pounded  ;  the  fine  dust  is  then  turned  into  the 
gold  pan,  taken  to  the  oieek  and  carefully  washed  ; 
then,  if  colorfi  are  found  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
indicate  "  pay  rook/'  next  morning  the  prospector 
repnirs  to  the  scene  of  his  *'  find  "  and  commences 
tlie  search  for  the  ledge  itself. 

This  frequently  Lukes  weeks,  and  even  months, 
of  most  laborious  work,  and  sometimes  the  ledge 
is  never  found  ;  particularly  is  this  the  case  in 
places  where  volcanic  eiuptiqns  have  inorusted  the 
natural  formation  with  lava,  as  is  frequently 
fonnd  in  the  mining  districts  of  Soutliern  Idaho. 
Should  the  vein  or  ledge  be  found  it  is  staked,  to 
show  the  boundancs  and  the  amount  of  land 
claimed  by  the  discoverer. 

Each  person  is  allowed  fifteen  hundred  linear 
feet  in  length  by  sii  hundreil  in  width.  After 
staking  the  claim  it  must  he  named,  and  to  com- 
ply with  the  requirements  of  law,  and  prevent  its 
being  jumped,  the  following  notice  is  written  and 
tacked  securely  to  the  centre  stiike  : 

'•  NoticL»  \B  h*>reby  given  tliut  I,  the  imdersigtiedf  citiaen 
of  the  United  8tate«,  over  the  age  of  twenty-one  yeftra»  con- 
fonnlDg  t(^  tbe  luwa  thMteof,  and  to  tli<<>  lociil  mice,  rognln* 

tiozus  ttnd  ca»toms  af  minera  of  this  distrJct,  hiiv©  this 

day  of located  and  do  claim  — ^—  feet  on  this  l<*iid, 

lt>de  or  vein,  bearing  mineral  iu  plac<^  by  — —  feet  in  widiU, 

beiQg feftt  on  each  side  of  ceDtre  thereof,  tivgetbtr  with 

tdl  dijm.  Bpnrs  and  nogles,  and  all  other  veins  ur  lodeH,  tbe 
top  (IT  ttpfx  of  which  lies  within  Baid  boiiDdarie^s. 

'*  This  location  jh  nnin«H\  the  —- —  Lorle,  or  mine,  and  is 

Bitiifitcd  in Mining  1  Jiatrict,  Territory  or  State  of  — , 

(tnd  li  hounded  and  dciBcrilM-d  as  folli^ws,  viz. :  Commencing 
at  Una  notic«  and  niuniug  thence feet  iu  u direc- 
tion, and feet  in  n direction  thorefroni." 

This  notice  must  bellied  and  recorded  at  theHe- 
corder's  office,  which  being  accomplighcd  and  tlio 
required  fee  of  two  hundred  dollars  paid,  ilie  pros- 
pector U  entitled  to  the  property  for  one  year  ; 
after  that  period  one  hundred  dollars*  vvortlj  of 
devek>pment  work  must  bo  done  yearly  until  ibe 
lifth  year,  wlien,  upon  showing  by  competent  wit- 
iieasea  tliat  Ihe  assessment  work  Iiaa  fiiitlifully 
been  accomplished,  tho  owner  receives  an  absolute 
deed  from  tho  government ;  aUliough  if  the  claim 
promises  to  be  valuable  it  is  generally  sold  to  some 
mining  agent  or  middleman  for  a  few  linndred 
dollars,  while  the  chances  are  that  he  will  turn  it 


orer  to  a  capitalist  or  syndicate,  and  realize  thou- 
sands before  tiie  original  owner  has  oven  done  one 
season  *s  assessni e n  t . 

In  the  fall  of  '87  1  made  the  acquaintHUce  of 
"Old  Ten, "probably  an  Rbbreviation  of  *'Ten* 
nossee. " 

Ohl  Ten,  who  has  seen  tbe  snows  of  seventy- 
three  winters,  and  looks  as  if  he  might  see  sot- 
euty  more,  baa  prospected  since  early  in  the 
fifties,  and  knows  every  range  from  the  Rio 
Grande  to  the  Yukon.  Ho  also  took  part  iind 
was  wounded  in  the  Mexican  War,  on  nccount  of 
which  he  draws  a  pension  ;  but,  as  his  **pard^' 
styled  it,  **  he  er  a  tongb  one  yet  iu  er  tussle/* 

Tho  **pard^'  in  question,  a  long,  stoop-shoul- 
dered Missourian,  tells  a  rather  laughable  story 
on  Old  Ten,  although,  by  the  way,  it  was  strenu- 
ously denied  by  the  bitter ;  however,  on  being 
rigorously  crossexaruiited,  he  admitted  that  **  hit 
mont  be  a  leetle  like  wot  Missouri  tells," 

It  appears  tiiat,  meat  being  scarce  in  camp,  Ten 
shouldered  his  riOe  and  started  out  for  a  hunt. 
After  proceeding  some  miles  from  camp  he  shot  a 
fine  blacktail  buck*  After  dressing  the  atiimal 
and  hanging  it  carefully  to  the  lower  limb  uf  a 
pine  he  took  tbe  liver  and  a  few  ribs  and  headed 
for  camp. 

Crossing  a  rather  deep  and  narrow  gully, 
fringed  with  a  heavy  and  tangled  mass  of  willows 
and  quaking-asj*  bushes,  he  came  almost  face  to 
face  with  a  large  she  bear  and  cub  of  the  **  Lald- 
face  "  species.  These  anirnitls  art)  very  ferocttme, 
especially  when  accompanied  bv  their  young,  and 
Old  Ten  fnlly  realized  it. 

C-autioosly  backing,  as  far  avvuy  as  the  thicket 
would  permit,  he  quietly  dropped  his  venison 
ribs,  intending  to  loosen  the  cartridge  in  his  belt 
BO  that  he  could  reload  more  rapidly,  when,  to 
his  unutterable  horror,  lie  found  tliat  he  had  left 
belt  and  ammunition  lying  by  the  carcass  of  the 
deer  he  had  killed. 

Luckily  his  rifle  was  loaded,  so  that  lie  had  one 
shot;  hut  his  nerves  being  considerably  shaken 
by  the  unexpected  rencontre,  he  did  not  have  bis 
usual  confidence  in  liis  markmanship  ;  and  frf> 
complicate  matters  still  more  the  bear  waa  mov- 
ing  her  head  from  side  to  side  with  a  quick,  jerky 
motion,  and  at  the  «anie  time  emitting  threaten- 
ing growls,  evidently  preparing  to  tdnirge  the  in- 
truder who  thus  presumed  to  invude  her  sylvan 
retreat. 

Taking  everything  into  consideration.  Old  Ten 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  short  prayer  for  help 
would  be  in  order,  and,  quoting  Mifisouri,  **  He 
prayed  like  blaaes  fer  iher  Lord  tor  put  ev  no- 
tion inter  thet  ole  bar's  head  ter  turn  and  run 
fer  hit." 
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But  the  bear  seeming  still  bent  on  mischief, 
Old  Ten  supplemented  his  prayer  with  the  fol- 
lowing :  "  WaL  Lord,  ef  yer  ain't  a-goin'  to  show 
no  favor  to  me,  please  ter  not  show  a  danged  bit 
to  ther  ole  bar,  and  you'll  see  ther  gol-dii rudest 
fight  that  ever  yer  see'd  in  yer  life  !"  which  effu- 


sion so  comforted  him  that  he  pnlled  the  trigger, 
and  had  the  great  satisfaction  of  putting  a  bullet 
through  her  braiu.  He  also  succeeded  in  captur- 
ing the  cub  and  taking  it  alive  to  camp,  to  show 
to  Missouri,  who  was  "orful  fond  er  dorgs,  and 
little  children,  and  ther  like/' 


THE    OLD   TRAPPER'S    STORY. 


By  Sarcjknt  Roiiii:. 


He  was  an  old  man,  and  years  of  rough  life 
amid  Montana's  hills  and  plains  h:id  left  many 
lines  and  furrows  on  his  sun-  and  wind-darkoned 
face.  His  long,  gray  hair  and  straggling  beard 
grew  like  unto  nature's  bearded  moss  on  a  tree, 
free  and  tangling.  Tall  and  straiglit  and  tough- 
ened by  exposure,  he  sat  that  night  upon  a  bnrk- 
less  log  beside  our  fire,  and  told  i:i  slow  and 
thoughtful  speech  a  story. 

**  Ye  ask  me,  stranger,  if  I  wa=3  round  these 
parts  when  the  buffalo  were  plentv.  Well,  I 
reckon  I  were.  I  have  seen  the  time  when  this 
er  bottom  where  ye  camp  were  black  with  *em. 

"Do  ye  see  that  hill  off  yonder,  'cross  the 
creek  ?  If  you  look  between  them  two  old  cot- 
tonwoods  where  that  streak  of  moonlight  sorter 
lights  np  the  grass  and  old  dead  wood  ye'll  see 
the  hill  I  mean.  If  ye*ll  take  the  trouble  to 
cross  the  ford  and  part  the  weeds  and  berry  bushes 
that  grow  along  the  north  slope  of  that  hill  ye'll 
find,  I  reckon,  half  buried  in  the  sod,  and  may- 
bo  out  of  sight,  the  bones  of  nigh  on  to  two  liun- 
dred  buffalo,  and  a-moldering  along  with  'cm  the 
bones  of  my  old  horse.  What  killed  him  ?  Til 
tell  ye  if  ye'll  put  a  little  more  wood  on  your  firo. 
The  nights  be  getting  cold  now,  and  besides  I 
sorter  like  to  watch  the  flames  curl  through  the 
logs  when  I  be  telling  of  things  what  hai)pencd 
when  I  was  young  and  the  country  free  and  wild. 
I  don't  know,  but  I  sorter  think  I  see  them  days 
again  in  the  spreading  flame.  It's  nigh  on  to  fifty 
ypars  ago  that  what  I  am  going  to  tell  yo  happened. 
The  Cottonwood  leaves  were  drop])ing  yellow, 
just  as  they  bo  now,  for  it  were  fall,  and  some 
things  in  nature  are  about  the  same  one  year  as 
another;  but  the  country  has  changed  so  mncli, 
tiiat  when  I  get  to  thinking  of  them  days,  and 
look  ^'ound  and  see  the  valley  a-scttled  np  and 
the  wire  fences  a-winding  across  the  hills,  I  get 
mighty  lonesome,  and  likely  enough  wish  Fd  wake 
np  on  my  old  blankets  and  find  it  a  dream,  and 
see  once  more  the  buffalo  a-feeding  on  the  hill- 
side, and  the  beaver  a-working  at  their  dams. 
But  they'er  gone,  and  all  that's  left  of 'era  are 


their  old  dams  er  covered  up  with  grass  and  dirt, 
and  a  few  bones  a-bleaching  white  out  on  the 
prairie. 

'•  I  was  a- trap  ping  and  a-hunting  that  fall,  and 
had  my  camp  up  this  creek  about  five  miles,  just 
where  tiie  valley  schoolhouse  is  now.  I  como  by 
tliere  the  other  day,  and  I  see  the  boys  and  girls 
a- playing  tag  around  a  half-dead  Cottonwood. 
In  them  days  it  was  young  and  strong,  and  many 
is  the  time  I  sat  beneath  its  branches  and  skin- 
ned the  beaver  I  caught  tho  night  afore.  I 
couldn't  help  a-stopping,  and  I  sat  and  watched 
'em  play,  but  my  thoughts  kept  getting  further 
from  the  laughter  and  the  noise.  I  see  once 
more  the  sunlight  a-creeping  down  tho  mount- 
ain side,  and  hear  the  rustle  of  the  deer,  amid 
the  underbrush,  a-working  down  to  water;  I  see 
the  buffalo  a-standing  on  the  hilltop,  and  on  the 
still  morning  air,  from  far  down  the  creek,  I  seem 
to  hear  the  faint  boom  of  an  Injun  tomtom 
a-soundiug  out  the  life  of  some  Injun  brave. 

"It  all  came  back  so  natural  like,  that  when 
Simpson's  darter,  what's  a-teaching  of  tho  school, 
rang  a  little  hell  afore  the  door,  I  sorter  didn't 
know  just  where  I  was  at  first,  and  felt,  I  reckon, 
like  a  fellow  I  see  down  to  the  Falls  ;  one  of  them 
theatre  fellows,  liip  something  he  called  him- 
self. He  went  to  sleep  in  the  mountains  and 
slept  for  years.  But  I  was  going  to  tell  you  about 
them  bones.  T  had  been  in  camp  along  .about  a 
month,  a-getting  two  or  tlirce  beaver  every  night, 
and  now  and  then  a  marten.  There  was  plenty 
of  deer  along  the  river  bottom,  and  the  creek  was 
filled  with  trout,  but  I  sorter  hankered  for  buf- 
falo steak.  So  one  morning,  after  tending  to  my 
traps  and  straightening  up  camp  a  bit,  I  caught 
up  one  of  my  jiack  horses,  and  saddled  a  pinto 
cayuso  I  got  from  the  Crows  a  year  or  so  back. 
It  was  a  little  cool,  and  the  frost  was  a-shining  on 
the  brown  grass  as  I  crossed  the  creek  and  rode 
on  to  the  ridge.  I  see  a  few  scattered  bnffalo 
away  off  south,  but  I  erlowed  that  on  the  big 
bench  where  they  are  making  that  ditch  now — 
Lord,  who'd  thought   they'ed  ever  farmed   thia 
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country  !  Well,  as  I  was  Sinking,  on  tlie  big  bencli 
I  reckouecl  IM  find  a  bnnd  of  'enij  and  could 
take  my  pick.  I  was  a-iidiiig  along,  a-starting 
np  jack  rabbits  and  Betting  the  pniiiic  dogs  to 
yepping,  sorter  thinking  of  nothing  \n  particnlar 
but  just  jogging  on.  I  reckon  I'd  conic  about  four 
Tuilca,  for  IM  struck  flie  big  draw  [Wwy  Cnoly 
they  call  it  now)  that  sort  of  divides  tlio  boiich, 
and  I  see  about  a  niilo  down  the  draw  a  band  of 
a  hundred  buffalo  or  so.  There  were  no  wind  to 
speak  of»  What  there  was  was  a- blowing  easy- 
like  from  the  east^  so  I -had  no  trouble  er  working 
np  to  'em.  I  rode  hack  on  the  ridge,  and  when 
I  reckoned  I  was  about  opposite  'em  I  got  off  my 


cow  Jumped  wbeti  the  calf  rolled  over  at  her  feet, 
smelt  of  it  kind  of  easy  like,  and  getting  a  Bcent 
of  tliG  blood,  began  to  bellow,  and  in  about  a 
a  minute  the  wliole  Iierd  was  a-bellowing  and 
a-pawing  np  the  dirt  over  the  red  stains  oq  the 
grass. 

''I  never  couhi  quite  get  the  idea  of  it,  but 
blood  always  set  tlieni  critters  wild.  Yet  w  heu  I 
rodo  down  tliej  stopped  their  antics,  and  witli 
lieads  hung  low  swung  clumsily  over  tlm  ridge 
out  of  sight,  and  left  me  with  the  calf,  I  had 
cut  the  Inimp  off  and  were  a-working  at  the 
tongue,  when  I  lieard  a  rumbling  noise,  and  rose 
off  mv  knees  to  listen*    The  wind  had  shifted  and 
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TREED   BT   A   BUFFALO. 


horse  and  crept  up  till  I  could  look  into  the  draw. 
There  they  wore,  not  fifty  yards  off,  a-chewing  of 
their  cuds  and  a-croppiug  of  the  grasa.  Right 
on  the  edge  uf  the  bunch,  and  a  little  nearer  to 
mo  than  any  of  the  rest,  was  an  old  cow  and  her 
calf — about  a  year  old  I  reckon  the  calf  was. 
She  waa  licking  the  frost  off  its  back  with  her 
rough  tongue.  Aa  I  lay  and  watched  the  little 
buffrdo  stretch  its  neck  and  turn  its  kick  a  bit 
nearer  tlie  old  cow  I  sort  a-hated  to  jiart  'em  ; 
and  then  I  got  to  thinking  of  tlie  steak  a- roast- 
ing on  the  coals,  and  drew  a  bead  and  drojiped  it 
dead.  They  didn't  eeem  to  mind  the  sound  of 
the  giui  much — just  sorter  stopped  their  chewing 
and  raised  their  Iieada  to  listen.     Only  the  old 


was  a-blowing  across  the  mountains  from  the 
west,  atid  a-getting  stronger  every  niinnte,  and 
kinder  liiudered  mo  from  locating  of  the  eouud* 
I  listened  a  hit,  still  could  hear  notiiing  bnt  the 
wind  er  rustling  of  the  grass,  eo  picked  up  my 
knife  and  finished  taking  out  the  tongue* 

*<  Old  Pinto  and  my  pack  horse  had  gone  to 
grazing,  and  were  a-nipping  of  the  grass  along 
the  hillside,  with  the  rawhides  I  had  twisted 
round  their  jaws  a- dragging  on  the  ground.  I 
could  catch  'em  anywhere,  so  let  'em  feed. 

**In  turning  to  cnt  the  quarters  off,  being 
pretty  close  to  the  ground,  I  heard  the  sound 
agin.  Laying  down  my  ear  alongside  of  the 
calf,  I  heard  it  plain  ;  a  sort  of  rambling,  thump- 
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ing  noise,  and  it  sort  of  come  to  me  snddeu  like, 
'Them's  biilTnlo  running,  bnt  where  ?* 

"  Rising,  I  picked  np  my  knife  and  started  for 
old  Pinto.  I  was  in  the  bottom  of  the  draw,  a 
long  bench  to  tho  sotiih  and  a  big  flat  to  the 
north.  On  the  ridge  of  the  bench  to  the  south  I 
could  see  for  miles,  and  erlowed  I  ride  up  there 
and  take  a  look  round.  My  horses  had  worked 
down  to  a  little  spring  about  a  hundred  yards 
away,  and  when  I  started  for  'em  were  a-drink- 
ing. 

"I  heard  the  sound  now  above  the  wind,  and 
started  on  a  run.  I  got  about  lialfway,  when  1 
see  them  horses  raise  their  heads  and  turn  their 
pricked-up  ears  to  the  soutli,  and  I  lengthened 
out  my  steps,  a-thinking  hard  at  every  jump  ;  for 
I  could  hear  that  thumping  sound  u- getting 
louder,  and  it  sorter  seemed  to  me  it  was  coming 
my  way.  I  wjvs  about  ten  feet  from  my  horse  and 
a-getting  over  the  ground  a  little  quicker  than  I 
ever  did  aforo,  when  over  tlie  south  ridge  thoy 
come,  a  mad,  bellowing  mass  of  hides  and  hoofs. 
That  ten  feet,  I  reckon,  1  jumped,  and  then  there 
was  a  moment  when  I  didn't  seem  to  know  just 
what  happened.  I  knew  I  caught  the  horse  and 
went  into  the  saddle  with  tlie  jaw  rope  still 
a-dragging.  I  knew  I  tried  to  turn  him,  and 
reached  for  the  rope  ;  t!ien  came  a  rush  and  roar 
and  a  sorter  stopping  of  my  breath  ;  a  kind  of 
blind  feelin«j  come  on  mo,  and  when  I  see  it  all  and 
felt  myself  forced  on,  bound  on  all  sides  by  a  mad 
herd  of  stampeded  buffalo,  I  was  as  helpless  as  a 
beaver  iu  a  trap,  and  felt  like  one,  I  reckon.  At 
the  time  I  didn't  seem  to  notice  much  ;  it  wa'n't 
but  a  mighty  short  time  that  we,  old  Pinto  and 
me,  was  a-pushod  and  shoved  across  the  prairie  ; 
but  along  toward  morning  of  the  next  day,  when, 
stiff  and  sore,  I  lay  on  my  old  blankets  and 
thought  of  that  er  ride,  I  remembered  things  that 
happened. 

"I  remembered  that  tho  buffalo  w(mc  a-tramp- 
iug  on  the  draj^giug  ropo,  and  jerking  of  Pinto's 
jaw,  and  I  reached  over  and  cut  the  ropo.  1  re- 
memborod  that  the  dust  was  thick  behiiul,  hut 
out  ahead  the  sunlight  shone  bright  on  tiie  dry 
brown  grass,  and  1  soe  a  jack  rabbit  with  oars 
straight  back  a-jumping  for  its  life  and  leaving 
at  every  jump  that  wild  herd,  aiid  T  sorter 
thought  I'd  like  to  be  that  jack. 

''I  see  the  cottonwoods  down  in  the  valley, 
and  the  water  shining  through  the  trees,  and 
then  I  knew  that  just  ahead  we  would  plunge 
over  rocks  and  stones  to  the  bottom,  one  hundred 
feet  below.  I  sorter  sot  back  iu  my  saddle  and 
sliivered  like,  fori  reckon,  witli  the  fall  and  them 
crazy  beasts  behind,  my  end  was  mighty  sure  ; 
and  then  it  come.     But  just  before  the  bottom 


of  the  world  seenied  to  have  sorter  caved  a  bit, 
and  I  went  down  with  kicking  pawing  buf- 
falos  all  around  me,  I  see  for  just  a  second  a 
string  of  squaws  a- winding  up  the  valley,  and 
like  a  flash  the  thought  came  to  me  :  '  This's  In- 
jun work,  and  back  behind  they'er  riding.'  Old 
Pinto  struck  straight  up  on  all  four  feet.  I  felt 
his  broken  knees  give  under  him,  and  theu  I  see 
a  thousand  stars  a-twisting  and  a-turning  before 
my  eyes,  and  things  grew  black  ;  and  then  I 
reckon  I  didn't  know  much  for  awhile.  The 
next  I  remember  was  a-hearing  yells,  as  if  from 
a  long  way  off,  and  feeling  a  quivering,  shiver- 
ing mass  all  around  me.  I  tried  to  move,  and 
struck  my  head  agin  a  rock  above  me,  and  then  I 
wondered  what  had  iiappened  and  where  I  was. 
It  was  hot  and  stifling,  and  I  tried  to  move 
agin,  and  touched  the  warm,  soft  hides  around 
me  ;  and  then  I  remembered,  and  wondered  how 
it  happened  that  I  lived.  Queer  muflied  sounds 
I  heard — tho  heavy  breathing  of  dying  beasts, 
and  all  around,  above  the  sound  of  their  struggles, 
I  heard  the  squaws  a-jabbering  faint  like,  and 
now  and  then  the  thud  of  their  stone  hanimers 
agin  a  skull.  How  did  it  happen  I  weren't 
killed,  ye  ask  ?  AVell,  it  was  mighty  strange.  A 
big  rock  saved  my  life.  It  stands  yet,  yonder  on 
the  hillside,  only  there's  bushes  and  weeds  around 
it  what  weren't  there  then.  I  reckon  that  when 
we  struck  I  was  thrown  over  alongside  and  sorter 
nnder  the  rock,  and  the  buffalo  piled  around  me 
and  covered  it  up.  The  weight  of  the  animals 
on  the  lop  held  those  around  me  still,  and  slowly 
smothered  out  the  life  they  had  left  in  'em. 
Somehow  I  got  a  jab  from  hoof  or  horn.  I  reckon 
it  was  a  horn,  for  my  coat  and  shirt  were  ripped 
along  the  side,  and  across  my  ribs  I  carry  yet  the 
scar.  I  didn't  have  much  air,  and  it  was  mighty 
hard  to  breathe,  hut  a  little  came  iu  from  some- 
where or  I'd  died.  I  found  when  I  got  out  that  I 
fell  near  the  edge  like,  and  I  reckon  the  air  came 
in  from  along  the  side.  After  a  bit,  when  I  see 
that  I  was  livin',  I  began  to  wonder  how  I  was  go- 
ing to  e^et  out,  and  I  began  to  get  nervous  like, 
a-thinking  that,  after  all  I  had  gone  through,  I 
stood  a  mighty  good  show  of  slowly  dying,  tort- 
ured beneath  a  pile  of  dead  and  trampled  buf- 
falo. 

**The  Injuns  were  still  a-working  on  the  on t- 
side,  a-taking  what  thoy  wanted  from  the  pile  ;  bnt 
I  sorter  didn't  want  to  let  them  know  I  was  there, 
for  you  see  the  Black  feet  were  not  over  and  above 
friendly  in  them  days,  and  I  got  to  thinking  that, 
seeing  I  had  just  bnen  where  the  divide  of  life 
was  mighty  narrer,  and  was  still  in  sight  of  the 
other  slope,  I  would  give  those  Injuns  no  chance 
to  send  me  over  and  across ;  so  I  laid  there,  hop* 
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ing  til  at  in  pulling  those  carcfisses  down  tlicy 
would  muko  ai»  opeiiiiig  before  uigltt  wonkl  come, 
HI  id  lifter  they  Imd  gone  I  would  crawl  out,  Atul 
tbat  8  just  what  they  did, 

**  All  day  I  laid  there,  aud  was  abont  done  for 
with  the  bad  air  and  lying  cnunpod  boneatii  thtit 
rock,  with  that  hairy  nitiss  all  around  nje,  when 
I  see  all  of  a  guddeu  along  the  rock  a  streak  of 
light,  and  conld  hear  the  B^nawg  iv-working  np 
above*  I  knew  then,  if  Inek  stood  with  mo,  Vd 
see  the  light  of  day  once  more.  Finally  the  jab- 
bering and  tiie  sound  of  the  Injuns  working 
sorter  etopped,  and  only  once  in  awhile  I  won  hi 
hear  a  voice  ;  then  after  a  bit  all  waa  still. 

*'I  waited  for  awhile,  and  hearing  nothing, 
started  for  t!ie  opening  above.  1  came  mighty 
near  giving  it  up  once  or  twice,  for  you  see  I 
had  to  squeeze  myself  between  tho  carcjisseB,  and 
it  was  killini^  work  for  one  so  stiff  and  sore  aa  I 
was.  I  had  my  knife,  aud  slashed  and  cut  and 
slowly  crawled,  till  at  last  I  readied  the  opening, 
aud  standing  on  the  neck  of  an  old  oow  and  lean- 
ing agin  the  back  of  another,  I  looked  on  the 
earth  again  and  breathed  pure  air, 

**  I  was  young  then,  and  thoaght  Vd  lived  long 


enough  to  know  what  air  and  light  were  ;  hut  I 
didn't  know  till  I  recited  snro  aud  weary  on  that 
strange  heap  on  yonder  hillside.  I  see  the  stars 
a-ahiiiing,  and  the  pale  light  left  by  the  suu  above 
the  mountains,  and  the  trees  a-foUow^ing  the  wind- 
ing crcuk  through  the  valley.  Thf?m  things  1  had 
^oen  afore,  but  somehow  as  I  looked  and  felt  the 
night  wind  a-blowing  on  my  face  I  had  a  feeling 
that  to  live  was  good,  and  things  looked  different 
ttian  tliey  did  the  night  afore. 

*•  Slowly  I  crawled  over  tlie  pile,  aud  down  to 
the  ground,  strewn  with  what  the  Injuns  had 
left.  Far  down  the  valley  I  see  their  camp  fires 
burning,  ami  heard  the  dogs  a-barking  in  answer 
to  tiic  coyotes  what  afore  morning  would  be 
feasting  on  the  pile.  Then  I  took  one  look  at 
tliat  bhiek  heap  and,  flhivering,  started  slowly, 
painfully  for  my  camp,  five  miles  away,** 

The  old  nnni  stopped  and  slowly  rose,  and  Jia 
I  turned  the  (Ire  log,  sending  the  flame  slmdows 
over  his  rough-clad  form,  he  looked  out  across 
the  creek  to  wiiero  the  moornliglit  shone,  clear  and 
bright,  upon  the  bill.  Silently  he  stood  for  a  lor»g 
time,  then  slowly  turned  and  walked  out  into  the 
night,  still  thinking  of  the  past. 
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*'TiiE  Indiana  are  coming  !" 

This  shrill  cry,  together  with  a  violent  tagging 
at  the  arm,  awakened  me  from  a  deep  slumber 
on  the  Ooor  of  a  dugout,  into  which  I  had  stum- 
bled the  evening  before,  after  a  weary  forty-mile 
ride  along  the  South  Platte  River,  in  Colorado. 

*'The  Indians  are  coming/*  repeated  the  set- 
tler's wife,  **  and  my  old  man  and  me  are  going  to 
Ogalalla,  adrost  the  Nebraska  line.  You'd  better 
get  yoin^  pony  and  come  along.'* 

I  arose  in  th©  darkness  and  stej^pcd  outside  to 
look  after  my  pony,  which  I  had  hiriated  tiear 
some  other  horses  in  a  draw^  thu  night  before. 
Outdoors  tiie  moon  was  shining  brightly. 

My  host,  iu  the  draw,  was  hurriedly  harnessing 
his  horses  to  a  farm  wagon,  into  which  he  had 
piled  many  of  his  farming  implements,  as  well  as 
some  household  treasures  which  his  wife  was 
bringing  out.     Bawu  was  in  the  east. 

'•Fm  sure  I  don't  know  where  the  Injuns  be 
a-coming  from,**  explained  the  settler  while  ho 
greased  a  creaking  axle,  **  for  there  ain't  none 
around  here,  and  never  was  since  the  time  they 
killed  the  gold  hunters  on  the  California  trail 
over  yonder  in  '49. 


*'But  the  old  Mexican — him  who  lives  on  the 
claim  six  miles  down^ — he  just  drnv  by  here,  and 
he  told  me  tliat  the  cowboys  from  Miller's  Ranch 
brought  the  news  that  the  Sioux  are  break  in'  out 
of  their  reservation,  and  that  the  Ogalallas  be 
jining  them. 

•*So  all  the  folks  around  liere  are  going  to 
Ogalalla,  where  we  can  send  the  women  and 
chill'un  east  if  there's  going  to  be  any  fighting. 
YonM  better  come  along/'  lie  added,  rei^ssur- 
ingly.  **  It's  only  fourteen  miles,  so  I  guess  the 
Injuns  won't  ketch  ns  before  daylight,^* 

I  promised  to  rejoin  them  later,  put  spurs  to 
my  pony  aud  galloped  southward  toward  tlie  ap- 
proaching trouble  with  my  heart  already  in  my 
mouth. 

At  that  time  I  was  employed  by  a  railroad  land, 
company  as  a  **  writer,"  whose  task  it  was  to  do- 
scribe  tlie  scenery  and  general  l:iy  of  the  laud  of 
various  previously  designated  spots  in  Eastern 
Colorado  and  Wyoming,  witli  a  view  toward  in- 
ducing Eastern  settlers  nud  capitalists  to  build 
future  towns  thereon.  Owing  to  the  Kattsas 
land  boom,  however,  which  frustrated  so  many 
ambitions,  these  towns,  aa  well  as  the  carefully 
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ntly  I  galloped  on,  while  tlie  gray  dawn 

I  from  tlie  blue  oiitlinea   of   tlie  higli 

far  ill  the  east  over  tbo  entire  sky  till 

iatiint  iijilanda  turned  white  iiuder  the 

g  glare  of  the  sun. 

cseullv,  far  to  tlie  right,  I  could  see 
•  horsemen  galloping  toward  Ogalalla. 
Ill  I  drow  near  I  saw  tlmt  tliey  were  cow- 
I,  and  liaik'd   them. 

.'hen  I  asked  tlierii  about  the  npproacdiiiig 
iaiis  they  broke  out  into  loud  guffaws, 
AVell,  I  guess  voiiVo  heeu  fooled  like  all 
so  farmers,"  said  tlie  oldest  of  the  lot, 
^'hj,  bless  3'our  soul,  the  nearest  Indians 
over  at  lIole-in-the*Ground,  a  hundred 
iijiles  away  ;  and  as  for  the  ghost  dancers, 
they're  way  off  in  Indian  Territory.  They 
can't  hurt  us,  though  they're  bad  enough. 
You'd  better  come  along,  thouglu  to  Ogalalla, 
for  wo*ro  going  to  have  races  there,  and 
prizes,  and  the  best  riders  from  tlic  two  i  ivers 
are  going  to  tnako  a  bid  for  those  ]»rize8. 
Wo'vo  all  cliipped  in,  bo  we're  all  going  to 
try." 

Thus  ended  niy  first  and  last  Indian  war. 
I  was  glad   enougli,  though,  to  accept  the 
invitation  to  the  coming  tournament  of  cow- 
boys, for  I   knew  that   rare  sport  would   be 
forthcoming. 

When  wo  reached  the  end  of  tlie  high 
tablelands  that  hem  in  the  wide  sandy  bed  of 
the  south  fork  of  the  Platte  a  strange  sight 
met  our  eyes.  Fur  off,  over  tivo  iirilea  away, 
between  tire  river  and  the  railroad,  lay  the 
twenty  odd  houses  that  constituted  the  town 
of  Ogalalla,  then,  as  now,  the  end  of  the 
great  south  trail,  whence  cattle  could  be 
shipped  to  f'hicago  and  the  East,  Tlie  Tallcy 
and  ilio  incloKiiig  bluffs  were  covered  by  a 
vast  herd  of  seemingly  countlosa  cattle,  while 
hero  and  there  groups  of  cowboys  con  Id  bo 
discerned  dashing  about  among  the  steers. 

From  all  the  trails  the  farmers  of  t!ie  sur- 
rotinding  country  were  descending  itito  the 
valley,  with  their  honsehokl  furniture  i)acked 
high  on  the  red-wheeled  farm  wagons.  All 
were  fleeing  the  same  imaginary  foo. 

AVo  were  joined  by  other  cowboys  from  the 
same  ranch,  and  all  together  we  rodo  down 
into  the  town,  which  found  itself  suddenly 
overrun  b^'  the  inhabitants  of  tly*ee  cottntics. 
To  my  astonishment,  the  utmost  good 
humor  prevailed,  though  most  of  the  settlers, 
like  myself,  had  been  arotised  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  by  this  stampede,  which,  unlike 
other  stampedes,  fetartcd  at  several  points  at 
once,  only  to  end  at  a  given  place. 
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The  cowboys,  of  course,  enjoyed  the  hoax 
hugely,  and  made  the  most  out  of  it  for  their 
coming  tournament  of  horsemanship. 

Most  of  the  settlers  good-naturedly  determined 
to  stay  over  to  take  advantage  of  this  glorious  op- 
})ortunity  for  swapping  horses  and  stock.  Thus 
we  all  camped  amid  the  cattle  over  night,  and  an 
ample  number  of  spectators  for  the  morrow  was 
assured. 

During  the  night  some  thirty  Indians  from 
Hole-in-the-Ground  put  in  their  appearance,  and 
sliowed  themselves  eager  to  take  part  in  the 
promised  contests. 

Xext  morning  at  breakfast  l^lack  Pup,  one  of 
those  hulians,  strayed  into  our  outfit  and  was 
asked  to  breakfast.  One  of  my  companions  knew 
him  well.  Pie  told  me  that  he  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  one  of  the  greediest  red  men  in  his 
reservation.  Like  most  Indians.  I  was  told,  he 
was  able  to  go  for  several  days  without  food  or 
drink  ;  but  at  other  times,  when  thero  was  jilonty 
in  store,  ho  seemed  dctermincMl  to  make  the  most 
of  it.  To  test  him,  one  of  the  boys  offorcil  him 
some  colfee  in  a  tin  pail.  Black  Pnp  accepted 
with  alacrity.  He  clutched  the  pail  tightly  with 
two  fingers  on  the  inside.  Our  impromptu  cook 
quickly  poured  the  coffee,  thinking  that  Black 
Pup  would  have  enough  when  the  hot  liquid 
should  reach  his  fingers.  Black  Pup,  however, 
gave  no  signs  of  having  enough,  but  still  held  the 
pail  outstretched  as  a  demand  for  more.  The 
cook  thereupon  poured  the  boiling  coffee  in,  so 
tiiat  it  slowly  covered  the  two  fingers  of  the  In- 
dian, who  in  no  way  betrayed  the  sharp  pain  this 
must  have  caused  him.  Thus  the  pail  was  filled. 
Black  Pup  drew  out  his  fingers  and  licked  them 
slowly,  paying,  **  Black  Pup  enough  uow.^' 

By  noon  the  judges  for  the  contests  had  been 
chosen.  High  Bear,  the  chief  of  the  Indian 
party,  was  one  of  them.  He  took  his  place  at  the 
end  of  the  proposed  race  track,  where  ho  and  his 
horse  remained  like  a  carven  imago  for  the  rest 
of  the  day.  The  prizes  were  placed  behind  the 
judges.  The  best  of  these  prizes  was  a  well-built 
broncho  and  a  highly  omamenud  saddle,  which, 
together  with  two  other  saddles,  were  to  be  given 
to  the  most  skillful  riders  of  unbroken  bronchos. 
A  cartridge  belt,  two  six-shooters  and  several 
pouches  of  tobacco  were  among  the  other  prizes. 

The  first  coTitest  was  the  mounting  and  riding 
of  unbroken  ponies  and  habitual  buckers.  These 
last,  as  any  person  who  has  witnessed  a  Wild  West 
show  must  know,  need  the  greatest  darini;  to 
ride.  Two  or  three  of  tho  bucking  bronchos 
which  were  brought  out  on  that  occasion  were 
the  most  vicious  I  remember  ever  to  have  seen. 
Before  riding  they  were  usually  thrown  by  pMi- 


ing  a  lariat  rope  from  the  baiter  nnder  one  of 
the  front  knees,  and  thus  jerking  the  horse  oflf  its 
balance.  The  rider  then  mounted  the  prostrate 
animal ;  the  rope  was  released  so  that  the  horse 
could  scramble  up  and  go  bucking  over  the  plain. 
One  of  the  Indians,  however,  put  an  end  to  this 
primitive  method  by. vaulting  on  one  of  the  worst 
buckers  witli  a  mere  rope  bridle  and  withont 
saddle.  He  kept  his  seat  by  the  help  of  a  rope 
which  was  tied  loosely  around  the  horse's  belly 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  rider's  knees  were  held 
in  ]>laoe.  The  prize  we  thought  was  already 
won  :  but  a  lithe  Mexican  stepped  from  the 
crowd  and  asked  that  the  ])rize  saddle  be  put  on 
tho  most  vicioufi  of  all  the  ponies.  This  pony 
had  already  rolled  over  one  cowboy  so  that  he 
had  to  be  carried  from  the  spot,  and  had  with  its 
teetli  torn  a  large  hole  in  the  leather  legging  and 
flesh  of  one  of  the  bystanders.  Some  demurrer 
was  made  to  the  Mt"xi<»an's  presumptuous  demand, 
bnt  tlie  shouts  of  the  multitude  soon  caused 
the  judges  to  let  him  have  his  way.  The  pony 
was  lassoed,  thrown  and  saddled  while  the  Mexi- 
can stood  at  its  head.  By  a  quick  motion  the 
^lexican  cut  the  rope  with  his  knife,  and  the 
horse  jumped  to  its  feet  with  catlike  quickness. 
Swift  as  a  flash  the  Mexican  vaulted  into  the 
sadclle.  The  broncho  bucked  as  though  possessed 
by  the  devil. 

At  the  first  jum]>,  when  the  frenzied  horse 
struck  the  ground  with  all  fours  at  once,  the 
Mexican  deftly  ami  gracefully  alighted,  keeping 
one  foot  in  the  stirrup.  As  the  horse  rose  he 
mounted  again,  and  thus  he  continued  touching 
toe  to  the  ground  every  time  in  measure  with  the 
horse's  feet,  nonchalantly  swinging  his  leg  over 
the  cantle  whenever  the  horse  rose.  Thus  they 
went  over  the  prairie — the  horse  bucking  and 
jumping  in  quick,  jerky  leaps,  while  foam  flecked 
its  sides  ;  the  man  mounting  and  dismounting, 
with  fre(}neut  salutes  to  the  ladies  when  he  found 
himself  in  the  saddle. 

Even  the  Indians  joined  in  the  general  roar  of 
applause  ;  and  no  dissenting  voice  was  raised  when 
the  Mexican,  with  the  same  coolness  that  he  had 
shown  during  the  whole  performance,  rode  oflf  on 
the  coveted  saddle,  the  horse  still  bucking  nnder 
him. 

Next  in  order  came  the  picking  up  of  a  hat  or 
other  object  from  the  ground  while  the  horses 
were  going  at  full  speed.  Here,  too,  the  Indians 
acquitted  themselves  specially  well,  using  nothing 
but  a  rope  around  the  horse's  belly,  nnder  which 
they  could  slip  their  toe  .when  they  flung  them-« 
selves  head  downward  from  the  saddle,  while  the 
cowboys,  on  the  other  Imnd,  did  this  trick  by  stick* 
ing  their  large  spurs  into  the  saddle  flap  as  they 
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:f»f?lerl  over,wliich  tbiiselTefitnally  prevonttnl  tbeiii 
from  slip[)iijg  or  falling'.  Qua  rider  ovcji  tlirust 
Ills  spur  in  bo  far  tlmt  he  could  not  extricate  the 
rowel  when  lie  pulled  himself  buck  with  the  hat 
in  hiij  hand.  Ilia  plight  occaaioneil  much  merri- 
meiit,  and  another  cowboy  finally  had  to  ride  up 
and  extricate  him. 

The  prize  winner  in  tliia  contest  was  a  cow- 
pnncher  who  picked  np  a  gold  dollar  on  one  side, 
and  then  threw  himself  over  in  time  to  pick  np 
a  pipe  on  the  other  side,  which  lay  but  a  few  rods 
beyond.  His  prize  was  the  pouy,  which  he  at 
once  traded  off  for  a  bag  of  cartridges  and  a  win- 
ter's store  of  tobacco. 

The  fin  ill  feature,  of  course,  was  a  general  race, 
in  which  all  the  Indians  participated.  In  all  two 
hundred  riders,  drawn  out  in  an  irregular  line, 
scurried  ncrosg  the  plain  when  tire  signal  shot  was 
fired.  Almost  all  the  wagers  of  the  day  were  laid 
on  this  race,  and  the  feeling  between  the  men  of 
d liferent  ranches  on  the  one  hand  and  the  In- 
dians and  vvhit«  men  on  the  other  ran  high.  One 
of  the  Indians,  who  rode  a  auperb  broncho  of 
Mexican  extraction,  ciune  in  as  a  close  second. 
His  disapiiointment,  in  which  all  the  Indians  par- 
ticipated, led  to  a  final  additional  race  between 
the  three  men  who  hfid  readied  the  goal  first. 
Almost  all  the  bets  were  renewed,  while  the  In- 
dians, with  the  gambler's  characteristic  Teck less* 
ness,  doubled  and  trebled  thetr  wuirert^.  or  more 
Bimply  risked  all    they  had.     Happily  for  them 


the  Indian  rider  was  the  winner.  High  Bear 
slowly  rode  forward  and  pointed  silently  to  tho 
prize.  Without  moving  a  muBcle  of  his  face  ho 
then  turned  Ida  horse's  head  and  rode  oil  with 
his  fellow  jnd*^ei?,  who  still  had  some  mooted  points 
to  discns!?.  Blowiniij  Wind,  the  Indian  who  had 
won  the  prize,  took  liis  good  luck  no  less  stolidly. 

Not  so  the  cowboys.  Scarcely  had  the  racers 
cleared  the  goal  when  6ym|>athixer8  of  tlie  vau- 
qnished  rode  or  ran  into  the  erstwhile  track  and 
snrrotinded  their  comrades.  A  violent  discussion, 
plentifnlly  interspersed  with  good  P]lizabethan 
oaths,  immediately  ensued,  and  before  ten  min- 
utes had  elapsed  two  of  the  cowboys  ecjiiared  for 
a  fight.  This,  of  course,  delighted  the  crowd, 
which  qnickly  formed  a  ring,  and  eticonitiged  the 
fighters  with  shouts  and  tauuls.  The  victor  in 
this  last  feature  of  the  tournament  ufterw.-ird 
joined  onr  circle,  and  surprised  me  somewhat  bv 
quoting  Shelley.  Siiice  that  time,  I  have  learned, 
he  has  returned  to  England,  and  is  now  sitting 
in  the  House  of  Lords. 

After  the  pettlers  had  returned  to  their  claims 
some  ngly  feeding  arose  between  the  ranchmen, 
and  :i  free  tight  fidlowed. 

Two  cowboys  were  killed,  and  the  ordy  saloon 
of  the  town  wus  looted  and  wrecked, 

I  left  Ogahillii  on  the  same  night.  The  exodns, 
I  surmise,  must  have  been  general  ;  for  when  a 
sheriffs  posse  arrived,  three  days  later,  they  found 
none  to  appieheud  and  none  to  examine. 
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DORRIEN    AS    A    DIPLOMAT. 

By  Alice  S.  Wum  . 


Because  of  tlio  dazzling  brilliancy  of  the  iiim- 
1*13  which  surrounda  Dorrioii  those  wlio  meet 
liim  iiowadaya  for  the  first  time  fnid  it  impossible 
to  penetrate  to  the  real  luun,  liut  aa  tlie  general- 
ity of  people  prefer  to  Inive  their  thinking  done 
lor  thetn,  thoy  am  coatent  to  accept  withont 
proof  tlio  universal  opinion  of  Dnrrion. 

Dorrien  was  ulvvfiya  an  originah  I  pride  my- 
self npon  hnvins^  discovered  that  in  onr  first  in- 
timacy, wliich  bi'gaii  long  before  tlio  world  find 
the  Acadetny  had  set  npon  liini  the  ani^iist  stamp 
of  tlieir  approval*  I  wonld  not,  perliaps^  have 
nttaclied  myself  to  him  had  ho  been  only  a  dar- 
ing thinker— for  this  is  characterized  hy  danger 
— bat  he  was,  in  additioUj  as  occasion  demanded, 
nn  adroit  diplomat. 

Durrieu  had  not  gone  through  the  world  with 
his  eyes  closed,  but,  like  all  wise  men,  he  never 
professed  to  see  all  that  ho  saw.  He  had  drunk 
of  the  lethiferous  stream  of  life,  but  lie  had  not 
been  destroyed^  and  though  lio  believed  in  little, 
as  he  was  a  philosopher  he  did  not  become  em- 
bittered.    He  had   long  ago  learned  to  accept 


calmly  the  fact  that  all  the  world  did  not  tbiuk 
as  he  did,  and  he  did  not  exhaust  himself  in  the 
vain  eHort  to  convert  it  to  his  own  ideas  ;  yefc,  aa 
Dorrien  has  none  of  that  detestable  self-dnpreeiii- 
tion,  I  am  not  certain  ho  was  not  convinced  liu 
own  way  was  tlie  best. 

Ho  was  indnlgent  to  the  faults  of  mankind  to 
a  dn^roc,  was  l>uriieti  ;  and  because  he  never 
jihlgcd  hia  fellows  by  tlie  high  standard  he  maiii« 
taiued  for  himself  there  were  to  be  found  tliosQ 
capricious  enoiigli  to  take  exception  to  his  rare 
leniency, 

I  fear  that  I  picture  Dorrion  a  saint.  Buliovo 
me,  ho  was  not.  I  have  lived  with  him  many 
years,  and  have  always  found  him  delightfully 
companionable,  which,  you  will  allow,  a  fiutnt 
would  not  be. 

There  was  nothing  of  the  extremist  about  Ijini^ 
yet  there  was  one  point  upon  which  his  ideaa 
were  not  aa  finely  balanced  as  on  all  others.  To 
my  mind  he  had  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the  duty 
parents  owe  their  children,  and  after  the  death 
of  Mmo.  Dorrien  he  devoted  himself  to  the  little 
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Sidoiiio    with   an    ardor   which    threjitetieil    the     open  window  tbeve  came  to  us  the  strains  of  SK 
jirogrcss  of  Ills  work.     Thiit  lio  never  did  neglect     donie's  songs. 


Ills  studies  wns  iluo,  he  griivcly  assured  Tue,  to  liis 
dofijro  thfit  the  littlo  ono  slionhl  luive  cause  to  bo 
prond  of  liim.  There  iilwavs  reniaius  a  liltle  of 
tlie  chihl  ill  every  great  nnni. 

When  Sidouie  wm  twenty  or  tlicreabout  I  con- 
fessed  to  myself  that   Dorrien  had,   poasibly,  aa 
much  reason  to  bo  prond  of  her  as  she  of  him. 
His    method,   or  want  of   method, 
Inid  BUGceedtnl — she  was  a  tnagiiifi- 
cont  creature.     vSho  was  a  womanly 
woman,  with  a  Jiberality  not  often 
encountered   in    her    sex,  and   sho 
was  possessed  of  an  exquisite  fund 
of  humor.     DorrJen  bad  carefully 
encouraged  her  originality,  and  tho 
best  proof  of  it  was  demonstrated 
by  tho  fact  lliat  it  was  not  colored 
by  Ilia  stronger  individuality. 

**I  never  read  tho  books  wdiich 
belong  to  papa,*'  8idonio  once  ex- 
plained to  me.  **  "J'bev  are  anno- 
tated and  marked  with  such  fino 
judgment,  ono  doubts  whether  alio 
would  have  discovered  the  points 
for  herself,  and  I  like  to  gather  my 
own  roses — I  do  not  like  to  liavo  tho 
path  pointed  out  which  I  am  to 
tread.  If  it  is,  I  perversely  wisii 
to  clioosG  anotber.  Then,  again ^  if 
I  thought  from  the  very  lirst  as  does 
papa  we  should  bore  each  other  to 
the  point  of  distraction,  and  Ive 
would  bo  deprived  of  the  pleasiu'c 
of  converting  nie,*' 

There  existed  between  thorn  a 
deep  love,  but  they  did  not  niako 
idols  of  each  other,  and  the  one  was 
not  blind  to  the  other's  failings. 
Dorrien  guarded  Sidonie  with  Jeal- 
ous eyes,  for  lie  had  no  wish  to  be 
robbed  of  bis  ewe  lamb. 

It  was  on  tlie  evening  of  Sidonie's 
birthdayj  soon  after  their  return 
from  a  voyage  which  had  extended 
far  into  the  second  year,  that  Dor- 
rien admitted  it  was  time  Sidonie 
should  be  settled  in  life.  We  were 
at  Dorrien's  country  place,  which 
ho  wbimsically  called  his  Cbdteau 
en  >'f^pttgne,  pei'sisling  that  it  hatl 
really  been  built  long  before  the 
first  stone  had  been  lidd.  We  were 
seated  on  the  terrace,  where  the 
coffee  had  been  served,  lazily  enjoy- 
ing our  cigars,  and  through  tho 
Vol  XXXIX.,  No.  5-38. 


*'I  admit  that  twenty-two  is  the  ideal  age  at 
which  a  woman  should  marry.  While  she  lina 
BtiH  her  first  freshness,  she  is  old  enough  to  know 
her  own  mind  and  realize  tho  responsibilities  sbo 
assumes  ;  but  in  another  year  or  two  she  demands 
more  of  a  man  than  he  can  give.  Yet,  candidly^. 
I  mistrust  myself,"  Dorrien  commenced,  toying 
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with  his  spoon.  "I  need  a  woman's  lielp,  for, 
after  all,  it  is  only  a  woman  who  can  understand 
a  woman/' 

''Nonsense,"  I  disputed.  *'You  huve  watched 
Sidonie  grow  from  babyhood  to  womanhood,  and 
if  you  do  not  know  her  and  her  wants  who 
should  ?  Men  are  given  to  speaking  of  women, 
as  of  Browning,  as  mysteries,  only  to  be  studied 
with  a  key,  wiiereas  they  jire  simple  creatures. 
1'iiey  have  never  a  reason  or  a  motive  for  auy- 
tliing  they  do." 

''Exactly,"  agreed  Dorrien.  "They  are  creat- 
ures of  impulse — it  is  tliat  which  makes  them  so 
charmingly  incomprehensible.  A  man  fosters  a 
delusion,  albeit  a  very  agreeable  delusion,  when  he 
imagines  he  understands  women — even  one  par- 
ticular woman." 

"At  any  rate  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in 
marrying  Sidonie  brilliantly.  There  are  a  dozen 
men,  desirable  in  every  particular,  who  would  be 
only  too  happy  to  lease  their  hearts  to  her  un- 
conditionally.    Her  faults " 

"  ller  faults!"  echoed  Dorrien.  **  My  dear 
friend,  do  you  not  know  that  if  a  woman  is 
charming  she  succeeds  in  making  us  believe  her 
faults  to  be  her  most  lovable  qualities  ?  But  the 
dozen  men  of  whom  you  prate — I  cannot  think 
of  three  to  whom  I  would  willingly  confide  Si- 
donie." 

At  that  moment  Sidonie  stopped  through  a 
lung  window  and  joined  us. 

When  it  came  time  to  separate  that  night  Dor- 
rien breathed  a  faint  sigh  as  he  remarked  : 

**  This  is  onr  last  evening  alone  for  some  two 
or  three  weeks.  You  have  not  forgotten,  my 
chilli,  that  to-morrow  we  receive  Roger  de  Gram- 
mout  and  Gaston  Saint-Keault  ?" 

"  I  have  an  uncomfortable  memory  for  unpleas- 
ant things,"  Sidonie  rejoined. 

"  I  am  af  rjiid  you  will  not  long  designate  them 
as  such,"  Dorrien  deplored;  "they  are  two  re- 
markably fine  fellows.  I  confess  to  a  preference 
for  Grain rnont.  It  is  true  he  is  less  brilliant,  less 
handsonio  than  Saint-Keault,  but  he  will  wear 
better.  One  day  the  amaranth  flowers  will  bloom 
on  his  brow.  Saint-Reault  has  been  spoilt  by  the 
women,  lie  rules  them  with  a  rod  of  iron,  and 
all  women  like  to  be  bullied.  You  remomher 
Jeanne  d'Annery,  that  promising  young  singer  ?" 
he  went  on,  turning  to  me.  "  They  say  it  was 
because  Saint-Reault  remained  indifferent  to  her 

that  she  committed   sui "     He   broke  off  at 

sight  of  the  look  of  interest- which  dawned  in 
Sidonie's  eyes.  "Ah,  well,"  he  added,  in  an  un- 
dertone, as  Sidonie  moved  away  to  take  her  can- 
dle,  "we  can  be  young  but    once,   and    as 

Well,  some  one  has  said,*  Vou  and  I  preach  virtue 


now  because  we  can  no  longer  set  bad  examples.' 
I  am  not  sure  tliat,  had  I  my  life  to  live  over 
again,  I  would  not  be  a  devil  of  a  fellow  like  this 
same  Saint-Reault." 

There  was  a  suspicion  of  swagger  in  his  walk  ; 
there  was  the  refrain  of  a  song — I  wonder  where 
Dorrien  heard  that  song  —  on  his  lips,  as  lie 
walked  to  the  staircase  with  Sidonie.  It  does 
not  take  much  to  make  a  man  forget  ho  is  no 
longer  young.  I  am  not  sure  Sidonie  did  not 
hear  his  remarks. 

To  be  amusing,  even  at  the  expense  of  oneb 
frieiuls,  tliat  is  all  one's  acquaintances  demand. 
All  a  mairs  virtues  count  for  naught  if  he  is  not 
amusing.  I  am  conscious  I  was  never  a  success 
with  women.  I  could  never  remember  the  gos- 
sip of  the  clubs  and  salons,  and  when  all  is  said, 
personalities  are  always  most  interesting,  particu- 
larly when  they  are  flavored  with  a  spice  of 
malice.  Even  had  I  remembered  the  scandal  I 
heard  I  doubt  if  I  should  have  helped  tocircuhite 
it.  I  have  ever  refused  to  discuss  my  friends* 
frailties,  hoping  for  equal  kindness  from  them. 

Yet  I  could  indistinctly  recall  the  small  excite- 
ment which  had  been  caused,  some  sixteen  or 
eighteen  months  before,  by  the  death  of  Jeanne 
d'Annery.  And  she  had  left  the  scenes  of  her 
triumphs  because  this  Saint-Reault  would  not 
notice  her  !  I  marveled  at  his  coldness,  for  she 
had  been  beautiful  as  a  dream  and  rarely  gifted. 
Although  it  seemed  well-nigh  impossible,  he  mnst 
have  been  better  employed.     Fortunate  man  ! 

Had  I  not  been  forewarned  I  might  have 
thought  (irammont  the  hamlsomer  of  the  two; 
his  eyes  were  magnificent,  outrageously  so  for  a 
man.  But  I  own  I  was  prejudiced  in  Saint- 
Reault's  favor,  and  after  the  first  few  moments — 
j)erliap3  it  was  the  glamour  shed  by  Dorrien's  re- 
ports of  him  —  I  recognized  the  indisputable 
cliarm  he  had  for  women.  As  soon  as  I  remarked 
his  commanding  height  and  his  air  of  strength  I 
wished  him  back  in  Paris.  I  was  haunted  by  a 
foolish  little  jest  of  Sidonie.  She  had  been  de- 
scribing to  me  what  slie  would  demand  iu  the 
man  she  favored  with  her  hand. 

"  As  ff)r  looks,"  she  had  said,  "  he  may  be  ugly 
to  an  extreme,  for  in  a  man  extrenie  ugliness  is 
fascinating,  jdthough  iu  a  woman  the  lack  of 
beauty  is  a  crime.  Still,  I  shall  demand  that  ho 
have  excellent  teeth  and  nails,  and  he  must  bo 
tall — I  must  be  impressed  with  his  strength.  I 
think  I  should,  ])erhaps,  need  to  feel  it  once  or 
twi^e  a  week,  to  he  kept  in  order." 

Since  I  experience*!  Saint- Reault's  charm  it 
was  impossible  that  Sidonie  could  escape  nn- 
scathed. 

It  recjuired  no  clairvoyance  to  see  how  the  af- 
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fair  would  ond.  Tliey  both  Riicciniihed  to  Si- 
doiiic's  speil  at  once.  I  would  have  bad  suiall 
respect  for  tliein  had  it  been  otherwise  ;  a  nmii 
wIjo  could  look  unmoved  upon  i!>idouie  would  be 
unworthy  of  the  UHme.  But  from  the  very  first 
I  saw  that  (Irjimmout's  case  was  hopeless*  His 
eyes  pleaded  for  him  \\i  vain  ;  bis  wit  failed 
to  soften  her  heart,  and  his  delicate  attentiona 
and  comptinieiits,  which  were  so  daintily  tnrned 
that  they  oliarnicd  by  their  very  ehifiiveueas,  did 
not  seem  to  advance  hia  euit.  How  could  it  Inive 
been  otherwise  ? 

Naturally  ISidonie  waa  faRcinated  by  the  idea 
that  she  uiight  poesibly  subdue  the  man  who  had 
hitlierto  graciously  permitted  himself  to  be  loved, 
but  who  had  not  loved.  Women  care  to  steal 
ouly  that  which  is  carefully  guarded  from  tliem. 

Sidouie  was  too  mucli  a  woman  of  the  world  to 
ehow  a  ])reference  for  Saiut-Keault ;  but  her 
evenness  of  mien  toward  Giammont  ami  her 
capriciousness  toward  Sahit-KeanU  showed  the 
Btnte  of  her  heart, 

Dorrien  remained  impervious  to  my  insinua- 
liona ;  he  even  insistetl  that  if  Sidonie  cared  for 
either  it  was  for  Oranimont,  and  he  became 
angry  wlien  I  endeavoreil  to  prove  him  in  the 
wrong.  I  was  indignant  at  his  replies,  for  I  dis- 
like to  eee  a  man  etnbhoruly  maintain  he  is  right 
when  he  is  plainly  wrong,  and  resolved  not  to  in- 
terfere again.  After  all,  it  was  his  atTair,  not 
mine. 

But  1  found  it  im possible  to  adhei-e  to  my  de- 
termination when,  a  few  days  later,  1  came  upon 
8idouie  and  Saint-Ki^ault  in  the  conservatory.  It 
Js  tniG  Mme.  Thf  uriet,  Dorrien 's  sistei%  waa  also 
tlvere,  but  she  had  wandered  away  from  them. 
They  started  apart  guiltily  when  they  eaw  me.  I 
decided  to  speak  to  Dorrien  that  evening :  I 
migiit  incnr  hia  wrath,  but  I  wouhi  not  be  dis- 
loyal to  my  friemh 

Dorrien  and  I  went  to  the  library  after  lunch- 
eon that  day,  and  I  had  just  summoned  up  ccuir- 
ago  to  s|>eak  when  a  servant  brought  me  a  ktter. 
The  envelope  was  addressed  in  Sidonie's  hand. 
Without  excuse  I  tore  it  open.  Dorrien,  who  bad 
recognized  the  writing,  watched  ine  eagerly,  I 
read  the  note  thron^li  at  a  gbince,  then  fell  back 
in  my  chair.  It  waa  inipost;ibiu  to  conceal  my 
dismay,  and  since  Dorriert  had  to  know  ills  daugli- 
ier's  ingratitude  it  made  no  diJforeuco  how  soon 
or  in  what  manner  he  learn i  it. 


She  wrote  tliat,  knowing  Dorrien'R  objections 
to  Saint-HuauU,  she  waa  going  to  lus  eister,  and 
tliat  after  the  marriage  she  would  return  for  her 
fallier'a  forgivcne6.«»,  which  he  would  asBU redly 
grant  when  he  realised  there  was  nothing  to  bo 
gained  by  witbholding  it. 

I  restrained  the  words  wliich  trembled  on  my 
lips  :  I  would  not  tell  him  that  he  had  only  him- 
self to  blame — friendship,  I  thought,  could  do  ni> 
mor*\ 

Dorrien  laid  the  rjote  on  the  table  and  laughed » 
I  believed  he  had  lost  his  reason. 

"'1^0  not  act  so,"  I  remonstrated,  placing  my 
hand  on  his  shoulder.  **  Of  course,  you  would 
have  preferretl  (Jramniont;  but  Saint- lU'ault  is 
undoubtedly  in  love  with  her,  and  he  will  rt^- 
form/' 

Jkn-rieu  continued  to  laugh.  Finally  he  be- 
gan: 

'*  1*0  you  not  yet  know  it  was  Saint-Ht-anlt,  all 
along,  whom  I  wished  for  my  sou  ?  He  never 
knew  Jeanne  d'Anncry— ijhe  loved  <»  ram  moot. 
In  a  word,  I  simply  made  Saiut-lCrault  out  a  Don 
Juan  tiiat  he  might  be  invested  with  interest  for 
JSidonie.  The  women  think  virtue  its  own  re- 
ward, but  that  vice  ninst  be  rewarded.  I  must 
now  go  to  claim  Sidonie  from  the  Marquise  de 
Blanc ville.  I  am  astonished  that  (lastoii  permit- 
ted lier  to  leave  my  liouse,  but  I  vun  afford  to 
overlook  that  since  I  am  to  have  tlie  soTi-in-law 
of  my  heart.  I  suppose  it  will  be  a  blow  to  Si- 
donie when  she  discovers  that  I  have  no  ohjrt - 
fcion  to  lier  marriage.  I  wonder  what  she  will  ^ay 
when  she  tiiids  out  the  truth  ?'* 

**  Only  that  she  knew  it  all  along/"  answered 
Sidonie,  as  tshe  stepped  into  the  room  through  the 
window.  *'  You  are  not  as  clever  as  you  thought 
yourself,  for  you  showed  me  your  cards  that  first 
evening,  and  still  I  did  not  fall  in  love  with  M, 
de  Oram  in  on  t.  I  forgive  you  the  trick,  because 
1  laughed  at  yuu  quite  as  much  as  you  did  At 
me.  I  du  nut  object  to  pleasing  you,  niy  father,'' 
she  concluded,  laying  her  cheek  against  Dor- 
rien'w,  ''  when  at  the  same  time  I  can  please  my- 
self." 

I>orrien  turned  to  me,  and  I  saw  that  his  eyes 
were  moist. 

**  Did  I  not  say  it  w^as  impossible  to  compre- 
hend a  woman  ?"  he  appealed,  shrugging  his 
shottlderi.  "  Who  would  have  thought  she  won  hi 
wish  to  please  me  in  her  choice  of  a  husband  ?'* 
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SHRINES   OF   THE   SHIAHS. 


By  TifK  Rkv 

Mohammed,  the  Propliet  of  Ambin,  lived  in  a 
time  when  religious  dcvotioQ  was  most  fervently 
c%}>re8ae<i  In  Christendom  by  biiilciiiig  clmrcljea, 
iiiid  coTifiecrating  them  by  the  deposit  within  tlieir 
Will  la  of  tlio  relics  of  an  clio  rites  and  Clirlstian 
warriors.  Ilia  followers  were  not  slow  to  follow 
the  example  of  tbo  Christians.  Jieligious  zetd 
and  worldly  pride  conspired  to  make  use  of  those 
strnctiirea  us  ornaments  of  cities  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  worship.     Mohaninietlaii  kings  and  rich 
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men  reared  splendid  niosqnes  to  rival  Hie  clinrchea. 
They  Inid  tlieir  saints,  over  whose  graves  they 
erected  costly  towers  and  domes  ;  and  they  up- 
pointed  an  elaborate  service,  in  the  observance  of 
whicdi  the  worshiper  ehonld  call  to  his  aid  the 
miraenlona  infloenccs  springing  from  tbe  bones 
and  ashes  of  the  departed. 

Islam  has  appropriated  to  its  own  nso  the 
shrines  of  Jews  and  Christians  ;  but  it  is  not  for 
hick  of  eainta  in  its  own  calendar.  The  Snnoes 
have  a  long  line  of  Klialaf:di3  whoso  ton»ba  aro 
the  ornament  and  most  holy  places  of  many 
cities.  But  the  8unees  !iave  less  incentives  to 
bnild  such  places  than  their  rivals,  the  Shiabe. 
The  reason  wliy  it  is  so  lice  in  the  first  cause  of 
ibo  great  ecliism   of  tJie  Mohammed  an  3. 

Immediately  after  Mohammed's  death  a  quarrel 
arose  among  his  most  intimate  friends  and  officers 
as  to  who  should  succeed  him  as  tlie  spiritual  and 
secular  ruler  of  the  faithful.  The  controversy 
centred  in  the  quesliou  of  the  principle  of  suc- 
cession— ^whether  it  sliould  be  iulieritaucc  or  elec» 
tion.  AY\,  the  son-in-law  of  Mohammed,  con-* 
tended  for  tlio  light  of  inheritance,  and  claimed 
the  Khahvfate  on  the  ground  that  his  wife.  Fa- 
timab,  was  the  only  living  child  of  the  Prophet ; 
that  her  two  sons,  ITassan  ami  lloseiii,  were  tho 
only  legal  re[U'esentative3  of  her  father  ;  that  be 
himself  was  their  natural  guardian  and  possessed 
tlie  right  of  a  spiritual  primogeniture,  having 
beeu  the  first  living  convert  to  lelam.     On  tha 
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contrary,  Alj*r  Hekr,  Othniau  and  Omar  argued 
for  the  rigliU  of  age,  and  that  the  coogrcgatioii 
Bhonld  elect  the  successor.  Wlieti  the  controversy 
grow  liot  Omar  rushed  to  the  tnoaqiie,  and  pro- 
posing Llie  iKune  of  Abti  Bekr,  tlie  election  was 
earned  hy  acclamation.  There  was  a  con tio vera y 
al&o  as  to  whether  the  criterion  of  government, 
the  recognized  code  of  laws,  sliould  be  the  Ko- 
ran only,  or  the  tradttiona  and  Koran.  Ali  arul 
his  adherents  argued  for  the  former,  an*]  Ahu 
Bekr  and  h\&  friends  for  tlic  latter.  For  this 
reason  the  Aliites  were  called  8hiahs — a  word 
which  means  **a  true  follower,"  as  wo  would  say 
**a  lileraliat" — and  the  other  faction  took  the 
name  Snnees,  or  adherents  of  the  tradiUons.  The 
latter  faction  prevailed^  and  not  nntil  the  death 
of  the  three  first  8unee  Khalafahs  and  the  lapse 
of  twenty-two  years  did  All  receive  the  election  ; 
but  no  sooner  did  he  take  the  throne  than  hig 
right  was  disputed  by  the  governor  of  Damascus 
and  Syria. 

The  assassi nation  of  All  in  a  niosqne  at  Kufah, 
after  a  brief  reign,  left  Moaveah  master  of  the 
Moslem  forces.     He  strengtliened  his  title  by  ob- 


taining the  resignation  of  Hassan,  the  elder  Eon 
of  All,  and  later  by  instigating  his  death  by 
poison.  lie  paved  the  way  to  absolute  power  l>y 
entrapping  Ilosein  in  a  plot  for  the  succession, 
and  by  causing  the  massacre  of  the  seventy  souls 
that  accompanied  him  on  the  way  to  Kijfiih. 
Hosein  fell  on  the  field  of  Karballah,  pierced  uilh 
a  shower  of  darts  ;  hia  head  was  sent  to  the  tyrant 
of  Damascus,  and  his  body  trampled  by  the  horses 
of  his  conqnerors  where  ho  fell. 

The  only  son  of  Ilosein  who  survived  the  but- 
tle or  massacre  of  Karballiifi  was  honored  by 
Shiahs  as  the  true  successor  of  t!ie  Prophet.  The 
claim  was  set  up  for  the  children  of  Hassan  ;  and 
so  tlie  right  of  succession  has  been  found  in  nianv 
lines  of  the  posterity  of  Hassan  and  Hosein,  giv- 
ing rise  to  many  divisions  of  t!ie  Shiak  sect- 
some  writers  say  twelve,  and  others  say  seventy. 
Foremost  among  these  divisions  have  been  the 
Fatiniites  and  Ismaelites  of  Egypt,  the  Assassins 
of  Persia,  the  JIahdes  of  the  8oiidan,  and  the 
Asna  Ashora,  or  the  Twelve,  t!ic  ruling  sect  of 
Persia,  and  most  potent  branch  of  the  Shiahs. 

According  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Twelve,  the 
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Baoccssioii  of  Hosein  is  traced  to  tho  tnrelfth  gen- 
eration from  and  including  Ali.  The  heads  of 
these  families  are  called  ''Imams'^  in  a  special 
sense,  meaning,  not  the  head  of  a  single  congre- 
gation, as  the  word  commonly  signifies,  but  the 
head  or  ruler  of  the  whole  host  of  Mohammed- 
ans. AVhile  the  word  '*  Imam ''  has  been  used  to 
denote  the  spiritual  and  true  secular  ruler  of  the 
Shiahs,  the  word  ^'Khahifah^^  has  beon  com- 
monly nsed  to  designate  the  ruler  of  tlie  Sunees. 

The  twelfth  Imam  is  believed  to  have  mysteri- 
ously disappeared  while  yet  a  child,  while  fleeing 
from  Sunee  messengers  of  the  Khalafali  who 
sought  to  take  his  life.  It  is  believed  tlnit  he  is 
living,  but  concealed.  He  is  the  Mahdc,  and 
many  who  have  assumed  that  name  have  done  so 
under  tho  pretext  of  possessing  his  prerogatives. 

The  children  of  an  Imam  are  called  "Imam 
Zadas  "  by  Persians — that  is,  born  of  an  Imam — 
and  are  revered  as  saints  of  peculiar  sanctity. 

All  the  descendants  of  Fatimah  are  called  Sa- 
yeds.  They  are  distinguished  in  dress  by  the 
green  turban.  Their  genealogy  is  kept  with  great 
care,  and  they  enjoy  many  immunities  and  privi- 
leges. They  are  now  a  great  multitude  of  pe«>plo, 
and  the  tombs  of  the  most  holy  ones  are  distin- 
guished objects  crowning  the  hilltops  or  nestling 
in  the  valleys.  The  number  of  these  structures, 
humble  and  imposing,  is  too  great  to  permit  any 
detailed  description  of  all  in  thte  pa])er.  I  shall 
give  some  account  of  the  most  notablo  tombs 
only,  and  shall  confine  this  article  to  tho  shrines 
of  the  Imams  and  Imam  Zadas. 

Tke  Mohammedan  shrines  of  Mecca,  of  Me- 
dina, of  Egypt  and  Syria  have  attracted  tho  spe- 
cial attention  of  travelers  because  these,  especially 
tbe  mosques  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  are  on  the  routes 
most  frequented  by  Europeans.  Tho  two  firet 
named  are  conspicuous  by  virtue  of  their  rela- 
tion to  the  early  history  of  Mohammed.  The 
shrines  of  the  Shiahs  have  been  remote  from  the 
great  lines  of  trafllc  and  travel.  The  proximity 
of  the  Sunee  capital  to  Western  nations  and  the 
prominence  of  the  Turkish  influence  have  com- 
bined to  perpetuate  their  obscurity.  But  the 
Shiah  places  of  pilgrimage  are  quite  equal  to,  if 
they  do  not  surpass  in  extent  and  interest,  those 
of  any  other  Mohammedan  sect ;  and  it  is  proba- 
ble that  Karballah  and  Mash  had  are  second  only 
to  Mecca  in  the  number  of  pilgrims  resorting 
to  them. 

The  interior  of  a  mosque  is  forbidden  ground 
to  all  persons  who  are  not  Mohammedans.  The 
restriction  is  loose  or  absolute  according  to  the 
sanctity  of  the  person  to  whom  the  shrine  is  con- 
secrated. I  onoe  entered  a  shrine  in  the  country, 
but  was  reminded  by  some  of  the  worsbipers  that 


it  was  no  place  for  me — the  statement  being  re- 
peated until  I  thought  it  prudent  to  retire,  al- 
though invited  to  enter  by  a  Mussulman.  The 
tomb  was  an  humble  structure  of  brickwork. 
The  zerah,  or  canopy  of  the  grave,  was  about  sereii 
feet  long,  two  feet  wide  and  four  feet  high,  made 
of  enameled  and  lacquered'  tiles,  and  stood  in 
the  centre  of  a  square  room  beneath  a  dome.  The 
entire  structure  was  unguarded  and  open.  There 
are  many  like  buildings  in  the  villages  and  the 
suburbs  of  the  large  cities.  The  older  ones  are 
usually  towers,  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  high  to  the 
top  of  the  dome.  The  body  of  the  building  is  of 
kiln-burned  brick,  and  the  entire  exterior  of 
dome  and  tower  is  covered  with  variegated  and  en- 
ameled tiles.  Many  legends  are  connected  with  the 
name  of  the  person  over  whose  dust  this  memorial 
lias  been  erected  ;  but  the  simple-minded  peas-- 
ants  accept  the  most  fabulous  stories  of  miracu- 
lous cures  and  deliverances  wrought  by  the  amn- 
lets  which  have  been  sanctified  by  contact  with 
the  tomb. 

It  is  thought  to  be  a  meritorious  act  to  rebuild 
or  repair  the  sepulchres  of  the  Imams  and  Imam 
Zadas.  In  most  cases  these  structures  show  that 
great  care  has  been  taken  with  them — far  more 
than  could  reasonably  be  expected  of  an  impoF- 
erishcd  peasantry. 

A  Christian,  a  Jew  or  other  non- Mohammedan, 
who  should  enter  any  one  of  the  groat  shrinea 
would  do  so  at  the  peril  of  his  life.  It  is  seldom 
the  e:ise,  therefore,  that  a  traveler  attempt!  to 
gain  admission  to  any  one  of  them.  Fraaeraad. 
Yambery  tell  us  that  they  were  pilgrimi  to  the 
shrine  at  Mashhad,  but  only  in  disguise,  and  un- 
der such  restraints  that  we  must  think  they  paid 
very  dearly  for  small  gains.  One  or  two  for- 
eigners have  gone  into  the  mosqne  at  Koom,  and 
some  have  accomplished,  under  disguise,  similap 
exploits  in  other  places.  One  foreigner,  so  a  na-. 
tive  Persian  told  me  who  was  in  the  shrine  at 
the  time,  entered  the  sacred  structure  at  Koom, 
but  was  detected.  A  Persian  said  to  him,  "You 
are  a  Frangec" — a  name  for  all  Europeans.  The 
traveler  instantly  pulled  out  his  purse  and  said, 
''Take  this  and  let  me  go  T' and  succeeded  in 
running  out;  of  the  gate,  thus  escaping  the  crowd 
which  followed  him,  for  the  movements  of  the 
two  men  had  attracted  attention.  I  asked  how 
tho  European  was  known,  and  the  reply  was, "  By 
the  cut  and  dress  of  two  locks  of  hair/' 

No  doubt  a  person  so  disposed  could  find  a  way 
of  seeing  the  shrines  that  would  be  fairly  safe; 
but  since  it  is  known  that  to  do  so  is  contrary  to 
the  law,  and  a  profanation,  most  travelers  will  he 
quite  reluctant  to  make  the  attempt.  Any  Eu- 
ropean known  to  be  a  Mohammedan  and  Shiah 
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would  hp  fttlinitie*]  wiUiout  qiiostion.  'I'he  vvriUM' 
liai  known  govonil  Fran  gees  vvlio  lj:ivo  fur  jl-uis 
passed  for  Miissiilriinris,  luid  who  have  hud  no 
difllcnlty  in  visiting  Uie  mosriuiis  ;  but  tliey  have 
not  ninde  any  sktH^'ties,  n«ir  left  wiy  <lG!?p.nption8 
of  what  thevsa^v.  I  have  aoc'ti  tlie  Hhriuu  of  Irijiiin 
Itezji  at  Ma>lihrid,  of  Fatimnh  ni  Komn,  and  of 
Sliah  Abd  al  Azpcm  ^jpur  Teheran,  ily  kimwl- 
edgf*  of  the  oLhrr  f^hrines  tneutioiu'<l  in  t  lis  aiii- 
clc  is  di'iivcd  from  IVishtns  u-)io  huvo  l^eeii  pil- 
grims, and  from  Persian  books,  especially  the 
accoLiTit  of  the  Sliab*^  iiil^niinago  to  Karhallah 
and  the  shrines?,  composcil  by  ordtT  of  Ills  majesty 
and  n tiller  his  &;it[K*rvii^iinK 

The  ]>hotograjih8  whiidi  accnnipany  this  article 
were  obtained  by  me  in  Tehoraii,  from  tbe  plio- 
tographor  of  Llie  8hab,  wlio  took  tlio  pictures  for 
}m  majesty's  nse  while  wilh  him  on  tlic  pilgrim- 
age. These  auil  the  gabjeeta  they  represent  aro 
not  to  be  fonml  in  any  work  in  English  ot  which 
I  liave  knowled^re,  but  tliey  have  been  reprodnecd 
in  ft  rnde  way  Uy  tlie  process  of  litliograpliy  in  tlic 
Hhali'f!  book  referred  lo  above.  The  photographs, 
thongb  imperfL'(!t  jis  saniplcs  of  the  photoirraphjc 
art,  derive  vulite  from  the  assfjciationa  I  !iave 
mentioned.  The  illnstrutiuu  abouing  the  shrine 
of  Hezn  is  a  copy  of  an  IHustrated  drauini;  of  the 
tomb  ma<lo  by  a  I\*rcian  artist  living  in  llic  city 
of  Kiioraesan.  It  was  made  at  my  en^gestion, 
for  my  own  personal  use,  when  I  was  in  tbjH  city. 
The  picture  was  verified  by  several  iVrsians.  botli 
in  Teheran  and  Mashhad,  who  had  visited  the 
phice.  The  artist  wiia  greatly  honored  Ky  the 
Boperintendent  of  the  shrinu  for  Ins  excellent 
work,  and  a  pension  was  appointed  him  by  Iho 
government.  For  yome  time  he  drove  a  proiitable 
business  in  making  pietnres  of  the  t<>inb.  Ho 
made  several  copies  to  my  order  for  persons  who 
deiiireJ  me  to  obtain  them.  Two  copie.^  are 
objects  of  interest  in  ])rivate  renidenees  of  Lon- 
don. Tlie  original  was  taken  possession  of  by  the 
mutavalle  baehe(sti])erin  ten  dent)  of  the  shrine,  bat 
the  best  picture  was  sent  to  nie  by  the  artist  irj 
fnlfiilment  of  his  cotitract.  It  is  iu»w,  1  snpiiosc, 
the  property  of  the  pre^iident  of  the  First  Na^ 
tional  Bank  of  Chicago,  or  was  in  1887.  The 
artist  ha3  long  since  gone  to  the  eternal  world, 
persecnted  to  thd  last,  I  am  tohf,  by  bis  less  snc- 
cossfui  rivals. 

As  a  matter  of  itttereet,  not  of  boasting,  it  may 
be  said  here  that  the  writer  of  this  article  was  the 
first  American  to  see  the  shrine  of  Iniaru  Keza 
and  tlie  burial  place  of  Haronn  al  Ragchid, 

The  Shiaba  call  all  their  Imams  "  martyrs/' for 
it  is  a  matter  of  history  that  all  met  with  violent 
deaths,  catrsed  by  rival  Khalafahs  of  the  Sunee 
sect.     The  burial  place  of  a  martyr  is  called  by 


tbeni.  ami  by  all  Mohammedans,  "Mashhad." 
This  fact  will  account  for  the  frofpient  occurrence 
of  the  name  in  Persia,  Turkey  and  Arabia. 

Wliile  there  i.-i  a  great  divetsity  in  the  extent, 
form,  decoration  and  general  appointments  of  the 
8hiab  shrines,  ttie  folhiwing  features  are  comnum 
to  all  :  The  tomb  juoper — ^tiiat  is,  the  room  in 
which  the  body  is  interred — is  called  the  "  ha- 
rem/* and  is  uniformly  a  high  tower,  gnrmonnttd 
with  a  dome,  the  dome  forming  the  vaulted  ceil- 
ing of  t!ie  fiareni.  Tbe  exterior  of  ihe  dome  and 
minarets  adjacent  are  covered  either  with  gold- 
euanieled  tiles  or  with  the  old  hicquered  ami 
beantiful   Perjsian  tiles. 

A  ptriking  ft^atuie  of  all  these  shrines  is  the 
countless  nnmher  of  graves  either  adjacent  to  the 
mosque  and  tower  or  on  tbe  outside  of  the  city 
walls.  This  great  company  of  the  deail  is  made 
up  of  the  bodies  bioiii^bt  hy  pilgrims  for  inter- 
ment in  the  sacred  toil  •  for  heaven  is  believed  to 
be  a  certain  reward  of  such  interment. 

Ill  nearly  all  the  domes  there  is  at  least  one 
aperture,  or  uindow,  oi)nHnoidy  useil  as  a  placa 
from  whicli  d liferent  articles  may  be  gnspeuded 
to  rtf^eive  conseerution  and  miracnlons  poner  by 
their  proximity  to  tbe  ebriiie. 

The  friezes,  called  *' katebas/*  around  the  tops 
of  the  towers  and  minarets  besir  inscriptions  in 
Kntic  letlera  which  are  part  of  tlie  ermm'el  casting 
of  the  tiles.  Tlio  interior  walls  nie  faced  with 
old  tiles  of  the  iri<lescent  and  kashe  variety,  ?ct 
in  nmny  designs.  Friezes  of  the  game  kind  of 
tiling, -but  in  long  slabs,  fot*m  borders  above  the 
panels  and  wainscoting.  Theie  are  also  panels  of 
illnminations  similar  to  the  illumtnations  of  Oii> 
en  la  I  books,  hut  of  a  most  brilliant  hne.  Floors 
of  the  harems  are  made  of  nnirble  or  alabaster 
tileSt  and  covered  with  tlie  tinest  Persian  carpetn. 
Doors  are  made  of  costly  wood  ;  over  this  is  6xed 
a  plate  of  solid  gold  or  stiver ;  tiie  plate  is  set 
with  precions  stones  ami  draped  with  curtains  of 
cashmere  or  velvet,  wrought  with  gold  and  silver 
thread,  and  friezes  of  pearls  or  diamonds,  rubies 
and  other  stones. 

The  grave  is  covered  with  a  sarcophagus  of 
marble  or  precious  metal.  This  again  is  con- 
cealed in  part  hy  a  series  of  two  or  three  zerahs. 
The  zerah  is  best  described  as  a  latticed  arbor  or 
canopy.  These  are  changed  in  the  course  of 
time,  but  the  most  costly  are  the  interior  zerahe, 
tlie  owter  ones  being  usually  of  iron  or  steel,  to 
give  protection  to  the  inner  work.  The  interior 
may  be  seen  throngh'  the  latticework.  Above 
the  canopies  are  lamps  of  silver  or  crystal  glass, 
and  over  all,  stretching  from  wall  to  wall,  u  a 
fine  ut'twork  of  wire  designed  to  protect  tl\^ '*i«^^^ 
from  anything  falling  from  the  vaulted  ro^*^- "^^^'*' 
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hate  of  the  Sunee.  It  is  Burpossed  also,  in  the 
tragic  and  pathetic  associations,  by  the  tomb  of 
Ilosein  at  Karballah,  which  is  about  forty-five 
miles  northward  of  Mashhad  Ali,  and  so  much 
nearer  the  metropolis  of  Mesopotamia. 

Yet  it  must  not  be  thought  that  the  shrine  of 
Ali  is  a  mean  structure,  or  that  it  is  not  honored. 
The  great  schools  of  the  Shiahs  are  here  and  at 
Karballah.  To  have  studied  at  these  two  schools 
is  the  greatest  honor  that  a  Shiah  student  can 
know.  The  pilgrim  to  Karballah  is  honored  with 
the  title  "  Karballaye,"  and  he  who  visits  the 
shrine  of  Ali,  or  any  other  tomb  of  an  Imam,  is 
called  "  Mash hadee,**  a  title  quite  as  much  es- 
teemed as  that  of  D.  D.  or  LL.  D.  is  esteemed  in 
Christian  lands. 

The  village  noted  as  the  burial  ])lacc  of  the  fir6t 
Imam  is  known  by  the  name  Najaf  Ashraf,  that 
is,  Najaf  of  the  Shereefs,  or  Xjijaf  the  Noble. 
It  is  near  the  northern  shore  of  the  lake  of  the 
same  name,  and  is  one  hundred  miles  southward 
of  Bagdad.  It  is  the  hist  shrine  visited  in  the 
great  Shiah  Ilaj,  or  pilgrimage  to  ^fecca  and 
Medina. 

The  appearance  of  this  sacred  village  changes 
much  with  the  prosperity  of  the  adjacent  regions. 
Some  travelers  describe  the  place  as  a  largo  vil- 
lage, and  surrounded  with  groves  ;  but  lat^r  vis- 
itors speak  of  it  as  a  desert  place,  with  no  attrac- 
tions except  the  Mosque  of  Ali.  The  population 
is  composed  of  Arabs  and  Persians.  Many  of  the 
latter  are  of  India.  The  former  are  Sunees,  the 
latter  Shiahs ;  and  the  controversies  between 
them  are  frequent  and  sharp,  so  that,  as  a  pre- 
caution, the  government  has  stationed  troops  both 
here  and  at  Karballah. 

Many  stories  have  been  circulated  concerning 
the  burial  place  of  Ali.  Some  persons  claim  that 
he  was  buried  in  the  mosque  of  Kufah  where  lie 
was  assassinated,  and  by  night.  Others  contend 
that  his  sons  bore  the  body  to  Medina  and  inter- 
red it  by  the  side  of  the  Prophet.  Some  write 
that  the  body  of  the  deceased  Imam  was  placed 
on  a  camel  to  be  carried  to  Medina,  but  that  the 
camel  ran  away,  and  the  body  was  buried  where 
the  camel  stopped,  and  that  the  place  is  unknown. 
Some  Shiahs  say  the  body  is  in  the  sky,  but  oth- 
ers that  the  camel  was  directed  of  the  Lord  to 
Najaf,  and  the  interment  made  there.  The  cur- 
rent belief  is  that  Najaf  was  the  true  })lace  of  the 
burial.  It  is  not  at  all  probable  that  so  conspicu- 
ous a  person  as  the  fourth  Khalafah  could  hare 
been  killed  and  buried  without  the  place  being 
well  knpwn.  Shiahs  have  in  all  past  centuries 
regarded  Najaf  as  the  sacred  spot ;  and  pilgrim- 
ages were  early  made  to  the  grave,  and  some 
hamble  structures  must  have  been  erected  there 


at  an  early  period,  for  we  reaH  of  their  repair  by 
the  Bugah  rulers  of  Pars. 

The  shrine  of  Ali  is  an  elegant  sample  of  tho 
Shiah  mausoleums.  The  dome  of  the  harem  is 
covered  with  gold  plating,  and  the  fa9adc8  of 
the  courts  are  of  the  beautiful  tilework.  Tho 
minaret  exhibits  very  clearly  the  Kufic  charac- 
ters, and  the  masonry  is  curious  and  quaint.  Tho 
great  extent  of  inscription  on  tho  friezes  and 
fa9ade8  is  no  small  part  of  the  labor  of  the  work. 
Nearly  all  tho  inscription  of  the  exterior  is  niado 
up  of  passages  from  the  Koran. 

Hassan,  tlie  second  Imam,  having  resigned  tho 
Imamate,  retired  to  Medina,  but  the  fears  and 
jealousy  of  the  Khalafah  of  Damascus  pursned 
him  to  Ills  place  of  retirement.  At  the  instiga- 
tion of  Yezeed,  his  wife  caused  his  death  hj  poi- 
son. His  body  was  interred  near  Fatimali's 
tomb,  in  tlio  mausoleum  known  by  tho  name  <  f 
Abbas  Ibn  Abd  ul  Talib.  In  the  same  -stractnro 
were  buried  the  remains  of  tho  fourth  Imam,  Ali 
Zain  al  Abadeen,  or  "the  Onament  of  the  Wor- 
shipers"; also  the  body  of  the  fifth  Imam,  Ifo- 
hatnined  Boghir,  and  the  sixth,  Jafir  es  Sadik. 
To  Shiah  pilgrims  to  Medina  these  tombs  im- 
part special  sanctity  to  the  place.  If  doubts  liavo 
been  raised  as  to  the  real  place  of  burial  of  somo 
of  these  persons,  these  doubts  are  not  justiOed  by 
the  accepted  records  of  the  Asna  Ashora.  Me- 
dina is  to  all  Mohammedans  a  AVestminster  Ab- 
bey— the  burial  place  of  their  kings  and  great 
men.  The  mausoleum  of  Abbas  Ibn  Abd  iil  Ta- 
lib is  remarkable  for  the  tombs  of  representatives 
of  the  Shiah  saints  which  it  contains. 

The  city  of  Karballah  owes  it  importance  to 
tho  tomb  of  the  third  Imam,  Hosein.  It  is  de- 
lightfully situated  among  extensive  gardens  cf 
date  trees  in  a  plain  which  was  a  desert  when 
the  Imam  was  slain  here.  The  plain  now  owes 
its  fertility  to  one  of  tho  canals  which  bear  tlio 
waters  of  tho  Euphrates.  It  is  about  sixty  miles 
southwest  of  Bagdad.  TielemanUy  who  visit^l 
the  place  in  1872,  but  did  not  venture  to  enter 
the  shrine,  says  that  the  first  view  of  Karballah 
is  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  Kazvin.  Here,  too, 
were  extensive  groves  of  palm  trees,  gilded  cn- 
polas  and  minarets,  and  the  surrounding  scenery 
was  most  picturesque. 

The  grave  of  Ilosein  was  very  early  in  the  Mo- 
hammedan }>eriod  the  resort  of  pilgrims  who  la- 
mented the  sad  fate  of  the  sons  of  Ali.  The  first 
notable  band  of  pilgrims  was  that  led  by  Sulamon^ 
who  with  some  five  thousand  followers,  who 
styled  themselves  avengers  and  penitents  in  sor- 
row for  having  deserted  Ali  and  Hoeein,  and 
swearing  to  revenge  the  death  of  Ali's  som^ 
marched  to  the  burial  place  of  Hosein,  and  com- 
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passing  anrl  inarcliing  ftrowml  the  tomb  with  1am- 
ent4itiotis  and  religions  ceremonies,  fired  their 
awn  zeal  and  courage  to  meet  the  army  of  the 
Khahtfiih  of  Damiiscne,  by  whom  they  were  cut 
to  pieces. 

ThousaiulB  of  dead  bodies  refit  in  ilie  vicinity 
of  the  mosqiio  and  in  the  cemeteries  that  encom- 
paea  the  city.  The  earth  of  the  battlefield  has 
been  dug  up  and  molded  into  little  cakes  of  the 
Bize  of  a  silver  dollar.  These  arc  nsed  as  aniii- 
lets,  and  in  time  of  prayer,  when  tlie  Moham- 
med an  tonchea  the  earth  with  hta  forehead,  the 
tShiali  touches  tliis  sacred  piece  of  earth  instead, 
having  carefully  placed  it  in  position  before  be- 
giruiing  hid  prostrations* 

The  great  bnildinga  now  fltandin;^  at  KarbaU 
lah  were  begun  by  HasBan  and  completed  by 
Mosa  Afihraf  in  the  reign  of  *he  Shah  Thamas, 
the  last  of  the  Hnfee  kings.  His  mnrderer.  Na- 
dir Shah,  gilded  the  cupola  over  the  mosque. 

The  traveler  seea  only  the  exterior  of  the  dome, 
which  is  covered  with  tiles  of  gold  ;  beneath  the 
dome  a  wide  frieze  of  Kntic  letters  is  ]dac€d,  A 
wide  extent  of  the  village  and  groves  of  date  treea 
is  aeen.  The  roof  in  front  of  the  mosque  is  neurly 
covered  with  pigeons,  which  are  held  to  be 
eacred,  and  consecrated  to  the  service  of  the 
saint  Pi)]:con  towers  are  very  common  in  Persia 
and  Oriental  cotmtries.  To  call  theni  sacred  u  a 
frequent  expedient  to  protect  them.  Since  every 
pilgrim  to  this  shrine  gives  a  fee  to  the  mosque, 
tlie  revennes  are  large,  both  from  this  sonrco  and 
from  the  sale  of  talismans. 

The  city  owes  its  importanco  to  tho  presence  of 
the  shrine,  which  has  made  Karbalhih  tho  most 
f anions  place  in  the  Mohammedan  world  to  all 
iShtahs.  The  rites  of  Mohurrnm  ob&erved  throngh- 
oni  the  Shiah  sects  tend  to  increase  the  glory  of 
the  temple  and  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the 
saint  buried  there.  The  tragic  and  pathetic 
scenes  of  the  battle  of  Karhallah  are  repeated 
yearly  iu  the  religions  theatrical  of  the  month  of 
Mohnrrnm, 

The  tombs  of  the  seventh  Imam,  Mosa  al  Ka- 
zim,  and  of  his  grandson,  the  ninth  Imam,  called 
Mohammed  Takke,  known  by  tlie  Arabic  dnal  of 
their  titles,  Kazimain,  are  in  one  inclosure,  three 
or  fonr  mdes  distant  from  the  city  of  Bagdad.  A 
splendid  strnctnre  has  been  erected  with  double 
towers  and  domes,  one  for  each  Imam.  The 
building  is  a  large  one,  occupying  the  centre  of  a 
large  village.  The  two  domes  are  the  most  strik- 
ing features*  They  are  covered  with  one  continu- 
ouBfinrfaoeof  gold.  The  ill ngt ration  shows  the  two 
domes  and  gold^tiled  snrfaces  and  tliree  splendid 
minarets,  and  the  open  porch  of  the  inner  court. 
Ench  minaret  has  two  katebaa  of  Kutic  letters. 


one  near  th(^  top,  and  the  second  midway  of  each 
minaret.  The  intermediate  surface  is  covered 
with  gold  tiles.  The  pillars  are  covered  with 
pieces  of  mirror  glass  set  in  phwter.  The  walls 
of  the  porch  are  faced  with  the  variegated  and 
gold  tiles*  Titdemann  (1872),  who  saw  the  ex- 
terior  but  did  not  attempt  to  enter,  confirms 
the  statements.  He  says:  **  At  a  bend  in  the 
rnud  there  suddenly  disclosed  itself  to  our  gaze 
an  enchanting  sight;  the  tinest  of  mosques  lay 
there  before  ue,  quite  fairylike.  The  walls  and 
cupida  of  the  mosque  were  entirely  inlaid  with 
sparkling  fleeces  of  many  colors,  whilst  at  each 
corner  of  the  building  rose  up  a  graceful  mina- 
ret. The  sparkling  richness  of  coloring,  far  from 
blinding  or  disturbing  the  eye,  is  in  pleasant  har- 
mony with  the  sunny  nature  of  the  clinn^/' 

The  son  of  Mo?a  al  Kazira,  called  Keza,  the 
eighth  Imam,dnring  the  Khalafate  of  itiihmoon, 
the  snn  of  Uarotin  al  llaschid,  wim  sent  to  the 
government  of  Tug,  in  the  Province  of  Khoras- 
san.  The  jealoney  or  fears  of  the  Khalafah  hav- 
ing been  mronsed,  he  determined  lo  take  the  life 
of  Heza.  Onlering  the  Imam  to  depart  to  Bag- 
dad, he  dispatched  a  messenger  after  him,  who 
overtook  Reza  at  the  village  of  Sanahad,  sixteen 
miles  south  of  the  old  capitaL  Here  the  order 
of  the  Khalafah  waa  made  known  to  Kcv.a,  and 
he  calmly  submitted  to  his  fate,  taking  the  poi- 
son which  the  messenger  was  cotnnuuided  to  give. 
His  body  waa  buried  in  tlie  tower  whicli  then 
covereil  the  botly  of  Haroun  al  Rasch id.  In  the 
course  of  time  the  city  of  Tus  was  depopulated 
by  wars  and  loss  of  trade,  and  a  new  capitid 
sprang  up  around  tlie  touib  of  Reza  at  Sanabad, 
which  bears  the  two  names  of  Kliorassan  as  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  that  name,  and  Mash- 
had  as  denoting  the  burial  jdaee  of  t!je  martyred 
Imam,  The  attractions  of  the  shrine  for  pil- 
grims were  the  main  cause  of  the  fall  of  Tub,  the 
population  having  been  drawn  in  the  shrine. 
This  IS  commotdy  known  by  the  luinie  of  Imam 
Rezat  and  is  by  far  the  most  sacred  and  honored 
place  in  the  Kingdom  of  Persia,  and  by  way  of 
pre-enituence  called  **  Mashhad  the  Holy."  The 
place  is  near  the  eastern  border  of  Persia,  about 
six  hundred  miles  east  of  Teheran. 

Tlie  buildings  immediately  connected  with  tlie 
shrine  stand  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  are  ap- 
proachetl  by  a  wide  avenue.  Tlie  outt^r  court  is 
called  the  "bast,"  or  jdace  of  refuge.  The  in- 
teriv>r  court  is  known  as  the  great  **sahn";  on 
either  side  of  it  rise  lofty  minarets.  On  the 
north  side  is  an  awan  (or  corridor)  leadjng  to  the 
tower.  The  sides  and  vaulted  ceiling  of  this  cor- 
ridor are  covered  with  gold  tiling  of  the  value  of 
thirty-four  dollars  each.  This  was  made  by  Nadir 
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Shah.  The  gold  tiling  in  the  awun  of  Azid  al 
Mnlk^  a  new  sahn,  is  estimated  at  the  value  of 
about  six  dollars  per  tile.  The  dome  of  the  harem 
mid  the  two  ininareta  by  the  side  of  it  are  covered 
with  gold  tiles  from  tlio  top  to  the  roof  of  the 
main  structure.  The  harem  ia  ten  zarhs,  or 
thirty-four  feet,  square.  From  the  floor  to  the 
top  of  the  vaulted  roof  ia  seveiUy-aeven  feet.  The 


vault  the  dome  is  covered  with  tnirror  glass  cnt 
in  email  bits,  and  set  in  varied  patterns.  The 
earcophagus,  said  to  be  of  marble,  is  covered  bj 
three  zeraha,  or  canopies.  The  one  just  about 
the  sarcophagus  is  of  silver,  the  next  of  iron«  and 
tlie  outermost  of  steel  set  on  a  base  of  solid  silver. 
The  gate  of  tho  canopy  has  a  padlock  of  solid 
gold.     There  are  three  doors  to  the  harem.      One 
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floor  is  of  marble  tiles,  and  covered  with  tho  fin- 
est of  Persian  carpet.^.  The  lowest  part  of  the  in- 
terior walls  bus  a  wainscoting  of  kashe,  or  enam- 
eled tiles.  Tlie  walls  abt/ve  are  set  witfi  panels  of 
tlie  fuiest  tiling  and  mirror  glass.  Above  the 
jjanels  is  a  frieze  of  iridescent  tiles  with  Kufic  and 
Arabic  letters  raised  in  tlie  easting*  of  the  tiling. 
There  are  also  bands  of  brilliant  tints  beneatli  the 
frieze.    From  the  topmost  frieze  to  the  top  of  the 


is  covered  with  a  continuous  plate  of  gold,  and 
the  idatu  is  set  with  precions  stones ;  another 
door  is  covered  with  a  cashmere  shawl,  or  curtain, 
having  its  fringes  of  pearls.  The  gold  door  is  tha 
gift  of  tho  shrino*s  late  treasurer.  Tiie  rev- 
enues of  the  shrine  vary  year  by  year.  There  are 
tiiree  hundred  soldiers  for  gnards  ;  tljere  are 
schools,  hospitals  and  libraries*  Six  hundred 
poauda  of  rice  are  cooked  daily  for  the  pilgrims 
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olijects,  as  geeii  from  tlte  diBtaut  mount- 
aii^s  nut]  iia  tlic  traveler  looks  down  on 
tliD  city  spread  before  liim  in  the  broiid 
valley  below.  Tlie  minaret  near  tlio 
bareni  was  beii>g  repaired  wlicn  llie 
Kbsili  viirited  tlie  6lniiu\  and  the  plioto- 
graph  wns  taken  which  furnishes  the 
ilhistiiilion  of  tho  exterior.  T!ie  scaf- 
folding for  the  workmen  disfigures  the 
beaiUJful  minaret,  all  of  uhiclj,  from 
the  top  to  the  lowest  point  of  the  scaf- 
fDhlin^,  is  cnvcred  with  tilca  of  gold, 

Ali  Takko*  the  tenth  Innim,  and  Has- 
san Aekare,  tho  eleventh^  commonly 
named   the  Aekaraiir,   are   honored   to- 

'ther*  Theii"  bodies  rest;  nnder  one 
great  dome.  A  magnificent  minaret  of 
a  pecnljar  fo#'ni  rises  nearly  to  the  top 
W  the  dome.  The  towerlikc  minaret  is 
ascended  by  a  flight  of  winding  stairs 
within  the  tower,  and  leads  to  a  plat- 
form ♦  or  hiiuling,  near  tlie  top»  from 
which  the  azon  is  cried.  A  wide  band 
of  Knfic  letters  encircles  the  minaret 
near  the  top,  A  wide  frieze  of  Knfic 
letters  is  placetl  jnBt  beneath  the  dome. 
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aAfitniD,  AT  MASnilAD. 


and  attenil ants  Mir- 
acles are  wrought 
ilftily  or  lionrly,  as 
may  bo  known  by  the 
blowing  of  trumpets 
when  snch  o  c  en  r. 
Within  tlie  inclosure 
are  tlie  toml)S  of  kings 
and  qneens,  and  the 
entire  circnit  of  the 
land  without  the  walls 
of  the  city,  and  in  a 
wide  belt,  is  filled  with 
graves,  T  h  o  thon- 
saiide  of  tombs  within 
and  withont  the  walls 
make  it  a  great  city  of 
the  dead. 

The  minarets  and 
domes  of  the  shrine 
as  tliey  shimmer  in 
the  siiTi light  are  con- 
spicuous and  fairylikc 
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SUFKE  DBBYISH. 

The  exterior  of  the  great  dome  is  covered  with 
trl«3  of  gold  plate.  A  window  or  aj>ening  is 
shown  in  the  illiiBlrntion  to  be  in  the  dotiie.  A 
rod  is  placed  bj  the  eide  of  the  window,  upon 
wiiich  flowers  can  be  hung,  or  other  articles. 

Of  all  the  cities  of  PertJiH.  Kor»m  \\m  the  secotid 
phice  in  honor  in  the  esli (nation  of  the  Asna  Ash- 
iTa,  for  therein  lie  the  refnuins  of  the  sainted  lady, 
I'^atirnali  Masunia — Fjitiniiih  the  Piireand  Perfect, 
She  was  the  sister  of  Inmm  \{^z\u  The  fact  that 
elie  was  an  I  main  Zadri  would  itself  sanctrfy  the 
hm\,  hut  the  sanredness  of  tiie  tomb  is  enhanced 
by  the  sur]iaFsing  loveh'ness  and  consecration  of 
J^Iasnma,  Ifer  devotion  to  her  brother  is  depicted 
by  Persian  writers  and  preachers  h\  glowing 
tennis  and  pnthetio  i  liaptjodies.  It  was  his  sick- 
ness, say  they,  which  led  hor  to  undertake  the 
long  juuniey  to  Tns— a  journey  wliich  waa  inter- 
rnpted  by  her  sickness  and  death  at  Koom. 
Others  say  that  siie,  with  her  futher's  farnilyj 
sought  a  refuge  here  from  the  envy  and  malice 
of  Mutavakiel,  the  Khalafah  of  Bagdad,  a  story 
which  we  are  inclined  to  believe  when  we  remem- 
ber tlie  propensity  of  the  Khalafahs  for  taking 
off  the  progeny  of  Ali. 

The  city  of  Koom  shows  from  a  distance  over 
the  plain  its  marked  character.  Domes  rise  on 
domes »  and  minaret  after  minaret^  a^  spires  on 
fi])ire8  in  a  city  of  nhurchea.  The  enviroiu  Are 
extended  cemet^rieg  whereit*  lie  thoti8and>*  of  dead 
budies  to  he  bnned  in  the  soil  siiiictitjefl  by  the 
proximity  of  the  bo*lv  f»f  thisi  t»aint.  That  eiich 
trust  shoufd  be  reponml  in  iier  seems  to  l>e  no 
matter  of  surprise  when  we  road  of  her  Tirtues 
and  the  inscriptions  on  tlie  arch<»sof  Uie  doors,  or 
hear  the  prayers  intoned  wherein  the  departed  is 


extolled  to  the  skies  ;  and  it  is  said  that  '  who- 
ever sliall  devoutly  visit  Fatimali  of  Koom  sViall 
have  paradise  for  his  portion." 

Chardin  visited  the  plaoe  in  1692,  and  is  the 
only  traveler  of  Europe  who  has  given  any  dn*w- 
ings  or  lengthy  ilescriptioti  of  the  shrine*  TTo  eaw 
it  as  it  was  iu  tlie  reigns  of  the  8nfee  8hahs,  the 
first  Shiah  dynasty  to  rule  the  whole  kingdom* 
and  t<i  whom  Porsians  owe  the  founding  and 
structure  uf  many  of  their  best  buildings.  Home 
additions  and  rmbelHshments  have  been  made,. 
but  the  essenti.ils  of  the  Mosque  of  Futimah  nre 
the  same  now  a^  when  Chardin  saw  it. 

The  structure  and  plan  of  the  shrine  are  some- 
times copied  in  building  smaller  and  private 
tonibSf  as  tlie  plau  of  a  palace  or  other  house  ta 
copied.  An  officer  of  the  Persian  Governmeiii 
once  took  me  to  the  tomb  of  his  father,  ftssttring 
me  that  it  waa  built  on  the  plau  of  the  temple  At 
Koom.  Judging  from  alt  tiie  descriptions  given 
I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  the  truthfulness  of  hU 
statement. 

The  exterior  of  the  shrine  at  Koom  presents  a 
confused  mass  of  walls  and  roofs.  Out  of  the 
central  part  rises  a  lofty  dome,  surmounted  by  a 
slender  bowl-shaped  rod,  upon  the  top  of  which 
rests  an  inverted  crescuut,  the  rod  being  twenty 
feet  high  and  gilded.  Tfie  dome  was  at  Srst 
covered  with  tlte  variegated  tiles,  but  in  place  oi 
these  Fath  All  Shah  put  copper.  The  widow  of 
Mohammed  Slmh  ('Mnii)ed  the  dome  to  be  covered 
with  gold  plating,  A  college  and  hospital  are 
part  of  the  e-slablishment.  As  the  otlier  shrined 
aro^  so  this  one  is  a  place  of  refuge  for  violators 
of  the  law.  Persons  who  murder  fuid  safety  here 
untU  the  price  of  blood  ciin  he  commuted. 

The  shrine  proper  presents  in  its  exterior  plan 
an  oblong  and  walled  court,  but  the  parallelo- 
gram id  dividnd  into  four  sqtmres.  The  first  ha^l 
the  apuearantte  of  a  garden  of  flowers,  walks  and 
trees.  It  has  twenty  cells  or  chambers  on  each 
side,  each  cell  being  nine  feet  square.  Tlie  cells 
are  for  the  accommodation  of  stu<lentd  and  at- 
tendants. Tlje  st^eond  court  is  inferior  in  beauty 
to  the  tirst ;  but  the  third  is  fully  equal  to  it,  and 
has  two  sturies  of  apartments  on  each  2^ide  and  a 
tree  in  each  corner.  The  fourtlj  court  is  entered 
by  a  fliglit  of  twelve  marble  steps,  and  a  bemitiful 
portal  crowns  tlie  flight  of  steps.  The  threshold 
is  of  translucent  alabaster.  On  three  sides  of  this 
court  are  chambers  and  porticoes  for  tl>e  use  of 
tnollalis  and  sttulents.  Fronting  the  mnrblt^  steps 
and  portal,  ami  on  tire  o[>po8itu  side  of  tlie  square, 
18  the  maiti  structure  or  harem,  composed  of 
three  chapels,  iiavjng  an  even  front.  The  cent  ml 
entrance  or  corridor  is  ciglitoen  fv-et  deep.  Tlie 
dual  is  of  white  marble.     The  vault  of  the  cor- 
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ridor  is  frtood  witli  beautiful  varicirated  tiles. 
The  gate  or  door  ilaelf  is  twelve  fuet  liigb.  six 
feet  wide  anrl  of  solid  and  white  alabaster.  Withiu 
tliis  corriiior  are  inner  doors  pluted  with  silver 
uml  brndered  nith  red  gilL 

The  harem  ia  an  octagonal  room  or  tower,  bav- 
in f^  its  ceiling  formed  as  in  the  other  shrines  by 
tbe  vault  of  the  dome*  The  base  of  the  walls  U 
f«>rmed  of  liK^quered  tiles  and  iridescent  tiles, 
ijiiviiig  designs  of  flowers.  On  the  walls  are  fac- 
inga  and  panels  of  tiles,  glowing  with  illnmijia' 
tions  in  gold  and  crimson  tints.  A  zerah  of 
kashe  covers  the  tomb.  It  i^  eight  feet  long,  five 
wide  and  six  high,  Thid  is  inclosed  by  a  silver 
grating  ten  feet  high.  On  the  inside  of  tlris  hang 
curtains  of  velvet  to  conceal  the  Barcophagns. 
The  floor  or  pavement  of  the  barern  is  covered 
with  a  line  Persian  carpet.  Lamps  are  Bufipended 
above  the  height  of  the  zerah ^  Tlie  zearat,  or  re- 
ligious ceremony,  consists  in  first  kissing  the 
bottom  of  the  grate  and  the  gate  itself  three 
times,  at  thu  beginning  and  at  the  close  of  a 
prayer. 

On  either  Land  of  the  tomb  of  FaUmali  are  the 


graves  of  Shah  Abbas  11.  and  Sbah  Sufee  L  iu 
separate  cbupels,  8  n  lam  on  and  Saltan  llosein, 
of  the  Sufeo  dynasty,  ai*e  buried  within  the 
mosfpie,  atul  Fath  Afi  Shah  with  two  of  liis  sons, 
and  Mohammed  Sbah,  in  Bepiirate  mauaolenms, 
witliout  the  slirine. 

Nearness  to  the  capital  of  the  Siifee  kings  made 
Koom  an  important  shrine  above  some  other 
tombs.  The  same  cause  has  operated  to  nuignify 
the  imporUmce  of  the  place  with  the  Kajar 
Shahs,  since  it  is  only  about  ulnety  miles  south 
of  tbi*ir  capital.  Shah  Abd  al  Azoem,  the  burial 
place  of  Harnza,  son  of  the  seventh  Imam,  i^^^d 
later  of  Abnl  Kiizim  Abd  al  Azcein.  is  about  six 
miles  distant  from  the  present  capital  of  Persia^ 
and  has  a  beantiful  mosquo.  It  receives  increas- 
ing attention  from  tlie  Kaj:ir  Shahs  mid  nobles  of 
Toheran.  The  burnished  dome  presents  a  pleas- 
ing and  attractive  object^  and  is  visible  for  many 
miles  over  the  plain  of  Rhea,  But  th  place  has 
a  local  celebrity  only,  and  the  pilgrims  aro  chiefly 
citizens  of  Telicran,  who  find  recreation  as  well 
as  religions  service  in  weekly  viaiU  to  the  shiiiie 
on  the  Mohatnniedaii  Sabbaths, 
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SHE    AND    I. 

By   Lilian   C  lax  ton. 


She  and  I  together,  when  the  year  was  yonng, 
In  the  bright  May  weather,  when  the  robins  sung ; 
At  our  feet  the  violets,  chestnut  flowers  above. 
In  the  sweet  old  garden,  breathing  vows  of  love. 

She  and  I  together,  saying  love  is  vain, 
Meeti^SC  but  to  sever  in  the  summer  rain : 
Parting,  with  no  star  gleam  for  the  lonely  years, 
I,  to  donbt  and  heartache ;  she,  to  (xiin  aud  tears. 


Tlien  no  more  together;  treading  separate  ways. 
Through  sa«l  autumn  weather,  and  the  darkening  days ; 
Bidding  pride  rise  victor,  struggling  to  forget. 
Finding  springtime  fancies  hold  the  heartstrings  3'et. 

She  and  I  together,  meeting  just  by  chance. 
Wondering   doubting  whether,  at  the  Christmns  dance  — 
At  the  "good- will"  season — we  might  pause  and  sny 
Just  one  word  of  greeting,  for  old  Christmas  Da3'. 


Rhs  and  I  together  once  again  in  spring, 
In  the  sunny  weather,  where  the  wild  birds  sing — 
She  and  I  together,  finding  love  is  true. 
Making  up  our  quarrel  as  tiic  children  do! 


THE   JUDGE'S    EXPERIENCE. 

By  Harry  A.  Armstrong. 


Three  attorneys  and  a  judge  feat  about  a  grate 
in  a  Chicago  clubhouse  recently.  Tliey  were  dis- 
cussing the  hanging  of  George  II.  Painter.  It 
was  claimed  that  Painter  had  been  convicted  on 
circumstantial  evidence.  The  judge  hooked  his 
elbow  over  the  back  of  a  chair  and  settled  down 
to  talk.     The  attorneys  waited. 

''Circumstantial  evidence  is  the  most  convinc- 
ing, and  at  the  same  time  the  most  dangerous," 
he  began.  *'  Since  going  on  the  bench  I  have 
never,  in  my  own  conrt,  seen  the  death  penalty 
inflicted." 

"  Is  it  from  a  set  princij^le,  or  has  experience 
taught  you  that  a  great  wrong  may  be  done  ?" 

The  interrogator  occupied  a  scafc  on  the  other 
Bide  of  the  grate.     Tlie  judge  lighted  a  cigar. 

"Yes,  to  both  questions,"  answered  the  jurist. 
'*  A  case  I  once  had  opened  my  eyes  to  the  great 
wrong  that  can  be,  and  is,  done  every  day  to  in- 
nocent persons. 

**I  was  young  then,  just  entering  upon  a  com- 
fortable practice.  One  evening  the  papers  burst 
out  with  sensational  accounts  of  a  murder  that 
had  a  well-known  society  man  for  the  victim  and 
his  wife  for  the  accused.  She  was  locked  np  in 
the  police  station  during  tlio  night,  and  the  next 
day  the  coroner's  jury  hold  her  for  the  murder. 
For  some  reason  the  widow  sent  for  me,  though 
.1  had  never  seen  her,  and  was  but  slightly  ac- 
quainted with  her  husband  during  his  life.  I 
went  to  see  her  in  the  jail  early  the  next  morning. 
She  met  me  coolly,  and  told  me  how  much  money 
she  had  in  her  own  right,  where  her  securities 


Avere,  and  gave  me  power  of  attorney  to  act  for 
her  in  the  transaction  of  all  legal  business.  After 
arranging  these  details  we  began  discussing  tlio 
case.  She  said,  first  of  all,  that  she  was  inno- 
cent. My  insinuations  that  sho  had  best  tell  mo 
everything  she  knew  were  met  with  frankness  and 
without  anger.  She  was  innocent,  and  that  tras 
all  there  was  to  it. 

"According  to  her  story  she  sent  the  servant 
out  of  the  house  on  a  half-holiday,  it  being  Tluirs- 
day,  and  a  few  minutes  later  went  np  to  ber 
room,  where  her  husband  had  been  sleeping  ol? 
a  drunken  debauch  since  daylight.  Sho  found 
him  on  the  couch  with  his  throat  cut  from  car  to 
ear.  She  was  too  surprised  to  cry  out  or  to  mako 
any  noise.  By  his  throat,  on  the  leather  pillow, 
was  a  razor  lying  in  a  pool  of  blood.  Sho  picked 
up  the  weapon,  and  as  she  did  so  her  sleevo 
was  stained  and  drops  fell  from  the  blade  upon 
the  dress  sho  wore.  The  servant,  for  some  rea- 
son, came  back  and  started  up  to  her  chamber. 
She  was  compelled  to  pass  by  the  door  to  ber 
master's  apartments.  This  door  was  ajar,  and 
she  saw  her  mistress  standing  there  with  the  ra- 
zor in  her  hand.  The  girl  screamed  at  the  top 
of  her  voice,  and  ran  out  into  the  street,  crying 
murder  at  every  step.  The  police  were  soon 
there.  They  got  the  girl's  story,  and  hurried  tlie 
woman  off  to  the  police  station  in  a  patrol  wagon. 

''That  was  the  widow's  version.  To  farther 
the  theory  of  suicide  she  told  me  that  her  has* 
band  had  come  home  that  morning  intoxicated. 
She  had  upbraided  him  and  he  became  abasire. 


SHE  aA.W  HGH  MIBTllESS  STAffDiKCl  THERE  WITH  THE   llAZOR  TN  HER  HAND. 

wound  on  the  tleud  man.  It  certainly  was  gliaetly,  ined  tlio  room  closwly.    Not  a  thing  was  reported 

How  a  man  could  so  draw  a  knife  across  his  own  missing,   and    tlie    robber   theory   could    not   bo 

throat  as  to  sever  voiii^,  arteries  and  cordslconld  .brought  out.     I  was  convinced  that  the  man  had 

not  conceive.    I  discovered  that  the  cut  began  on  been  murdered,  and  was  in  a  fair  way  of  thiuk- 

tlie  riglit  of  the  neck,  and  the  hairs  were  drawn  ing  that  my  client  had  not  told  me  the  trulli. 

into   the   neck   from  that  side.     There  was  no  When  I  called  again  at  the  jail  1  frankly  told  her 
Vol.  XXXIX,.  No.  5— 39. 
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what  I  thought,  and  tliat  ir,  would  bo  fatal  for 
her  to  hold  back  a  single  thing.  Siie  had  told 
me  all.  I  had  to  believe  licr.  Those  clear,  sad 
eyes  were  enough  to  tarn  the  heads  of  jnilgo  and 
jurv.  They  turned  mine.  I  felt  like  fighting 
every  man  who  hinted  that  she  was  guilty.  I 
turned  over  all  my  other  business  to  my  partner 
and  threw  my  whole  life  into  this  one  case. 

•*  The  trial  came  on.  The  jury  was  selected. 
Every  day  the  room  was  jammed  with  society 
f<ilk  who  came  out  of  curiosity — for  I  never  heard 
a  word  of  pity  fiom  all  that  unfeeling  throng.  Tho 
opening  s})re('iie.s  were  begun. 

•'•The  i)rosecuting  aLt«>rneys  had  also  discov- 
ered that  the  wound  had  been  made  from  right 
to  left  across  the  throat,  and  brought  out  that 
jK)int  in  the  most  forceful  way.  They  showed 
that  tlnne  was  no  blood  on  the  left  hand,  and 
argued  that  tlie  thrust  must  have  been  made  v»'ith 
that  hand  if  the  act  had  been  committed  by  the 
man  himself.  The  quarrel  which  the  servant 
Inul  overheard  that  morning  was  reviewed.  Th .: 
girl  swore  that  her  nnister  and  mistress  had  usod 
high  words,  and  that  she  had  heard  the  defer J- 
nut  threjitcn  the  deatl  man.  The  language  she 
liad  used  was  :  *  You  will  be  sorry  for  this  before 
night.  You  have  livetl  too  long.  It  would  bo  a 
good  thing  if  you  died — if  you  fell  in  the  midst 
of  your  drunken  debauch  while  you  were  covered 
with  a  drunk(?n  oblivion.'  The  girl  told  her  story 
firmly,  and  could  not  be  shaken  on  cross-exam- 
ination. Practically  the  case  was  theirs,  for  they 
lijul  proved  a  motive.  It  was  brought  out  that 
tlie  mistress  had  sent  the  girl  away  for  her  half- 
holiday,  atid  had  no  reason  to  believe  that  any- 
one else  was  in  the  house  exce[)t  her  sleeping 
husl>and.  Then  the  girl  came  back  accidentally 
and  caught  her  mistress  red-handed.  Not  a  de- 
tail was  omit  toil. 

**1  put  the  defendant  on  the  stand,  and  she 
])a8sed  tho  ordeal  of  examination,  direct  and 
cross,  without  budging  an  inch  from  her  tlieory 
of  suicide.  She  told  her  story  in  a  way  that  should 
liave  carried  conviction,  for  who  could  look  into 
those  deep  brown  eyes  and  then  doubt?  It  was 
my  trump  card. 

**  When  the  closing  arguments  came  the  prose- 
cution damned  the  acts  that  should  have  been  her 
strongest  defense  by  calling  attention  to  the  non- 
chalance of  the  defendant  as  she  gazed  upon  tho 
blackened  razor  and  the  bedaubed  dress  which 
were  exhibited  in  court.  If  innocent,  she  could 
not  look  unmoved  upon  the  evidences  of  her  hus- 
band's awful  death.  Guilty,  she  could  steel  her 
heart  and  command  tho  muscles  of  her  face  as  she 
had  done  on  the  day  of  the  tragedy,  and  as  calmly 
face  the  'reeking  relics'  of  her  crime.     Into  my 


efforts  to  offset  the  appeal  for  the  death  seutenoo 
I  threw  every  energy,  every  iota  of  eloquence  and 
logic  I  possessed.  The  jury  retired,  and  the  be- 
ginning of  tho  end  was  on. 

'•  When  those  twelve  men  marched  back  we  sal 
alone  with  the  judgo  and  counsel,  for  it  wjvs  late 
at  night.  The  verdict  was  slowly  read  by  the 
clerk.  A  scream  escaped  my  client.  She  gras|>ed 
my  arm  in  a  convulsion  of  despair,  and  cast  a 
glance  full  of  touching  reproach  ui)oii  the  jury- 
men. The  jury  was  polled,  and  an  appeal  taken. 
The  ni>per  courts  held  with  the  lower,  and  my 
client  was  brought  back  to  the  courtroom  to  hear 
her  soTitence.  The  hour  was  late,  and  few  knew 
what  was  goini^  on.  The  woman  stood  up,  and 
stood  alone.  Uofore  the  judge  reached  the  end 
of  the  short  talk  the  law  requires  his  voice  was 
trembling,  used  as  he  was  to  such  scenes.  The 
last  word  was  a  husky  groan.  Unflinchingly  she 
who  had  cringed  before  the  verdict  bowed  her 
head  to  the  announcement  of  tho  penalty. 

''If  I  had  worked  hard  before,  I  now  redoubled 
my  efforts.  1  did  not  sleep  nights,  and  when  I 
did  sleep  I  dreamed  of  ilic  case.  I  ran  down  every 
clew  1  could  lind.  The  servant  went  away  shortly 
after  the  trial.  I  traced  her  to  a  small  town  in 
Iowa,  where  I  learned  that  she  was  married.  I 
played  detective  until  I  saw  her  husbantl,  and  in 
him  recognized  a  crook  whom  I  had  once  sent  to 
the  penitentiary  on  a  charge  of  attempted  niirr- 
der.  In  a  moment  of  jealousy  ho  had  crept  into 
the  house  of  his  rival  and  had  tried  to  cut  his 
throat  while  he  slept.  I  had  my  case.  Similar- 
ity was  strong.  In  a  month  1  had  learned  that 
the  couple  hatl  been  married  long  before  the  ti*aff- 
edy  in  the  suburb.  I  threw  off  my  mask  one  day 
and  surprised  them  at  their  midday  meal.  The 
woman  was  White  with  fear  when  she  saw  nie»  and 
the  husband,  a  weak-kneed  coward,  pleaded  for 
mercy.  I  told  him  we  had  evidence  to  hang  him, 
but  if  he  should  confess  we  would  let  him  off  with 
a  prison  sentence.  lie  went  with  me  before  a 
notary  and  witness  and  told  of  tho  crime.  Ho 
had  seen  the  man  he  murdered  kiss  the  servant 
girl.  His  jealousy  was  aroused  to  madness.  That 
night  he  slipped  into  the  room  occupied  bv  the 
master.  Tho  intended  viitim  did  not  come  home 
until  morning.  Then  there  was  tho  quarrel. 
When  all  was  still  and  he  had  heard  his  wife  go 
out  on  her  half-holiday  the  murderer  came  out 
and  found  the  razor.  He  committed  the  crime 
and  fled  from  the  house  the  back  Way.  •' 

**  Well,  this  young  man  went  with  me  and  told 
his  story  to  the  Governor,  who,  be  it  understood, 
had  refused  to  extend  executive  clemency  even  to 
a  woman.  The  Governor  wrote  oat  a  reprieve,  and 
had  my  prisoner  taken  charge  of  by  the  anthor- 
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ities.  This  was  a  week  before  the  date  fixed  for 
t))e  execution. 

*' With  my  own  hands  I  delivered  tlie  welcome 
dociunents. 

''Do  you  know  it  takes  a  stronger  person  to 
withstand  a  shock  of  joy  than  of  grief  ?  Did  you 
ever  stand  before  a  person  doomed  to  die — who 
with  unfaltering  steps  had  climbed  the  clumsy 
stairs  to  the  scaffold — suddenly  confronted  with  a 
reprieve  ?  Then  you  saw  him  crushed  with  his 
good  fortune.     When  my  client  understood  the 


purport  of  the  papers  with  the  official  seal  she 
grasped  the  bars  of  her  cell.  Then  she  staggered 
over  toward  me  and  threw  her  arms  around  my 
neck.  I  kissed  her  in  my  very  gladness.  She 
fainted  in  my  embrace.'' 

When  the  judge  reached  his  climax  he  was  sit- 
ting on  the  edge  of  his  chair.  He  relighted  his 
cigar  and  slipped  back  into  his  seat. 

'•  And  the  widow  '^'  queried  the  attorney  who 
had  asked  for  detailed. 

'I  married  her.-'' 


THE    WINDS. 

By   Ninette   M.  Lowater. 


The  winds  are  up !     The  winds  are  out ! 

Wliiit  is  the  U8e  for  men  to  strive? 
See  how  they  beat  the  waves  about, 

And  to&9  the  ships  as  though  alive! 


Here  stood  a  city  in  their  path. 

Where  oft  they  stopped  to  rest  and  play; 
LiiKt  night  they  came  in  stress  and  wrath, 

And  not  a  soul  was  left  to  pray. 


Who  guides  their  coursers  fleet  and  free  ? 

Who  knows  the  ways  by  which  they  come  ? 
And  when  they  chaise  o*er  land  and  sea. 

Who  turns  them  backward  to  their  homei' 


LEGENDS   OF  THE    ROSE. 

By  Mrs.  W.  J.  BoK. 


How  MANY  young  folks  ever  wonder  and  desire 
to  know  wliat  stories  there  are  connected  with  the 
flowers  we  love  ?  We  realize  how  much  pleasure 
they  give  us,  with  their  beauty  and  perfume,  hut 
we  seldom  think  they  have  a  romance  that  has 
been  sung  and  written,  and  that  many  a  legend 
regarding  them  has  come  to  us  from  the  far-away 
past. 

I  am  sure  some  of  these  old  stories,  *'  centuries 
old,''  will  interest  you  as  they  do  me,  and  I  will 
tell  you  a  few  about  the  rose,  England's  national 
flower.  Do  you  wonder  so  many  ]>eople  of  the 
United  States  also  wanted  this  beautiful,  fragrant 
flower  as  their  emblem  ? 

Has  it  not  a  right  to  hold  its  head  very  high 
with  pride  when  it  has  been  chosen  bj  two  great 
nations  as  their  chief  flower  ?  Then  think  how 
far  back  it  can  tnice  its  ancestry.  King  Solomon, 
in  one  of  his  songs,  speaks  of  the  rose  of  Sharon, 
and  the  ancient  Greeks  gave  to  it  the  title  of 
**  queen  of  flowers/^ 


You  may  have  heard  this  expression,  ''sub 
rosa  "  (under  the  rose).  It  means  that  what  is 
said  is  in  strict  confidence,  and  must  not  be  tohl. 
Cupid,  the  god  of  Jjove,  gave  Harpocrates,  the 
god  of  Silence,  a  rose  to  bribe  him  not  to  tell  of 
some  naughty  act  which  he,  Cupid,  had  done. 
The  rose  from  this  became  the  emblem  of  sileuoe, 
and  it  was  the  custom  in  some  countries  to  sus- 
pend a  rose  over  the  table  in  the  dining  room  to 
remind  tlie  guests  that  silence  should  be  ob- 
served respecting  all  that  might  be  said  during 
the  meal. 

There  is  alsi  a  custom  in  one  of  the  valleys  of 
Switzerland  that  if  a  man  has  been  unjustly  im- 
prisoned for  a  crime  and  he  is  proven  guiltless  a 
young  and  beautiful  girl  presents  to  him  on  the 
day  he  is  liberated  a  white  rose,  called  the  "rose 
of  innocence.'* 

There  is  a  pretty  fable  told  about  the  night- 
ingale, the  queen  of  song,  and  the  rose,  the 
queen  of  flowers.    All  the  birds  appeared  before 


Get  iip>  get  up !     For  Khtiui© !     Tlie  blooming  inorne 

Upon  her  wiwgg  preHents  tbe  god  niisliorue. 

See  how  Aurora  Ihroua  licr  fuire 

Fr*3Bb  quilttsd  eolonra  through  the  iiire  j 

Get  up  I  fiwei3t  slug-a-btulp  oud  see 

The  tlew-bespangliu^  herb  ami  tree. 

Each  flower  hos  wept  and  howM  towftr<l  the  cast 

Above  nn  hoxire  aince,  yet  you  uot  ilre&t. 

Kay,  not  60  inuch  iis  out  of  bed ; 

\Miea  all  the  birtlB  Lave  uiijitt^^jus  eeyd 

And  saug  their  thnukfnll  hymnea  ;   'tis  sin. 

Nay,  prt>fftnuli^inj  U*  ktieji  in 

When  atj  a  thuusnnl  virgine  on  this  day 

Spring  sooner  thuu  the  lark  to  fetch  in  May." 

May  was  tlie  second  month  in  the  old  Albau 
calendar,  tlic  third  in  that  of  Romulus,  and  fifth 
iti  that  of  Kurnfi  Pornpilius.  In  the  first  mon- 
tioncti  it  had  only  twenty-two  ^ays  ;  thirty- one 
were  jri vcn  it  by  Komuhis  ;  thirty  by  Xiiinu  ;  and 
then  Julius  Civsiy  restored  the  otlier  day. 

Several  of  the  ancient  writers  assert  tliat  May 
and  Juno  derived  their  names  froui  Majores,  or 
Maioreg,  and  Jnniores,  the  two  departments  of 
the  Roman  Senate. 

Philologists  argue  that  fciic  Latin  word  mnnis, 
also  liiagius,  from  the  root  ma(j,  corresponds  to 
the  Sanskrit  word  rnah,  **  to  grow, 'and  therefore 
May  is  the  growiry^  or  springing  montli. 

Still   another   derivation    is   given*      Maia   of 


*'  in  that  moneth  they  began  to  milko  their  kiiie 
three  times  a  day,'* 

The  origin  of  this  feast,  like  that  of  so  many 
others,  is  lost  in  obscurity  ;  but  certnin  it  is  that 
from  the  earliest  period  wo  have  traditionary  rec- 
ords of  it.  The  Aryans  kept  the  great  spring 
feast,  and  Virgil  also  tells  of  tlie  lioman  youths 
going  out  into  the  fields,  in  the  calends  of  Afa^v, 
with  songs  and  dances,  bearing  garlands  of  flowers 
in  honor  of  Flora. 

Ail  primitive  peoples  have  observed  this  feast — 
Celts,  Teutons  an»l  Shiva — and  the  LiLhtianiana 
still  keep  up  the  octave.  May  Ist  to  Sth,  dance 
the  *' Furry"  (  Flora)  danco  and  drcsa  the  trees 
with  ribbons,  dancing  and  singing  around  tliem 
to  the  strains  of  tlieir  bagpipes.  In  Cornwall  in 
England  this  Furry  dance  is  still  kept  up.  After 
parading  about  all  night  to  the  music,  or  rather 
noise,  of  horns,  they  begin  at  daybreak  **  to  tliread 
the  needle''  in  esich  house — dancing  in  at  the  front 
door  and  out  at  the  back— reversing  the  order  ii» 
tlje  next  lionse,  ami  so  on.  Food— brerid^  meat, 
cheese  and  beer— is  set  out  on  a  table  in  everT^^ 
house,  and  the  dflLUC,<ix ,  ik.^  V\^  •^•sasa^'^.,  "^c^^^ 
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mouthful  but  says  not  a  word.  His  ncce]itimce 
of  tlie  profferoJ  liospitality  is  enflicient  courtesy 
of  tliankB,  and  great,  indeed,  would  bo  the  insult 
offered  to  all  Cornishmen  by  the  man  who  does 
not  silently  ofer  and  the  guest  who  does  not  fii- 
Jently  accept  the  food  ;  sjuibolic  relic  of  the  sacri- 
fices offered  at  Flnni's  feast;  the  opening  one  in 
honor  of  the  sun's  s[dendor  and  full  power 

And  this  brings  ns  to  another  relic  of  Celtic 
cuatoni  ill  Britain,  still  kept  up  in  Scotland,  in 
connection  with   May  Bay. 

All  along  tlie  Grampian  range  of  liilla  and  over 
tlto  nxoorlandfi  the  shepherds  bnrn  at  this  seaaon 
the  gorae  and  old  heather  to  allow  the  yonng 
grass  to  apron t  up  for  their  flocks. 

Little  do  they  reck,  as  they  talk  of  their  Bel- 
tane or  Beltein  firca,  that  for  a  praotical  use  do 
they  perpetuate  in  the  nineteenth  century  the 
old  firos  of  BaaL  god  of  the  Sun,  whose  sacred  seat 
wad  Beu  Ledi  (Hill  of  God),  on  whose  summit 
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the  Beltein  and  llalloweea  fires   were   first  kii 
died  directly  from  the  sun's  rays. 

Itemembering  this,  the  great  bani*s  lines  liavc 
new  force,  **  Ben  Ledi  saw  the  orosfs  of  fir;."et 
Fire  and  water  went  hand  in  hand  iti  these  an 
cient  Druidic  days,  and  so  Scotland  hns  man; 
May  wells  specially  blessed  on  May  nioruin 
To  get  up  liofore  .wnrise  and  drink  from  the  w 
ter  of  those  wells  was  a  sure  preventive  of  liv 
and  kidney  diseases^  and  perfect  is  tlio  faith 
country  folk.  These  wells  are  general Iv  naiu 
springs  on  the  side  of  some  rocky  hill  or  moun 
ain  spur,  so  that  the  task  of  reaching  them 
no  mean  test  of  faitli. 

As  I  write  I  recall  so  vividly  the  party  of  vif 
lage  worthies,  led  by  the  good-natured  carpentofj 
the  village  factotum  for  broken  windows,  tabloi 
wheels  and  fences  ;  the  delight  of  our  childhood 
who  was  never  too  busy  to  answer  our  queettoii 
and  whoso  workshop  was  our  kindergarten  an 
tiiannal  training  school  in  one— its  treasures  o 
putty,  nails,  blocks  and  curly  shavings  always  ai 
our  comniaTid,  He  was  rarely  sober  (thitj  in  it 
Scotch  eeihse) — thongh  we  were  innocent  of  thi 
same  ^ — and  never  sick,  and  when  the  allotted 
throesfore  and  ten  had  passed  ovi.-r  his  liead  Ik 
still  led  the  van  up  to  drink  at  the  iVfaj  well, 
But  one  year  brought  great  fatigue,  and  on  the 
following  he  was  obliged  to  turn  back.  The 
his  faith  failed  him.  and  at  Christmas  the  neigh 
hors  carried  him  up  tlie  church  hill  to  his  Ion 
sleep*  But  wafted  on  the  breezes  of  May  mor 
comes  back  to  lis  tlie  memory  of  the  sturdy  fol 
lower  of  a  fast-expiring  faith  in  the  efficacy  o 
nature,  the  best  physician  of  all 
We  might  not  join  the  rilhig 
train,  but  we  could  rise  befor 
the  sun  to  wash  onr  faces  lu  Maj 
dew,  and  so  preserve  theni  from 
sunburn,  freckles  and  wrinkles 
What  a  scramble  to  get  onr  clotlicj 
on  in  Mmo !  recalling  Ilerrjek' 
charming  lines  : 

—  "Trike  no  tare 
For  jewels  for  yonr  guwne  ur  lialre. 
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MAaDALEN   TOWfiU,  OXFOHD, 


Bemde8»  tbe  childhood  of    the   day 

kept, 
Agaiti^t  yon  coine,  some   oricnnt    pe«r]i 

unwepr. 
Come  Bud  rei«iv«  tliwoj,  wbile  tbe  liglitt 
Hangs  OD  the  dcw-lueka  of  the  utKbt. 
WjLsb,  dre.sse,  be  hriefe  iu  prajring— 
Few  beftda  »re  beat  wht;D  once  we  ^o«' 

n^Mtiyiiig.** 

May  Day  is  thus  pre-eminently 

a   feast  of   natui*e,  and    this   ac 
counts  for  the  great  hold  it 
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tains  over  tlie  raasses  of  England.  Our  modern 
enthnsiasnQ  for  ail  aUiletic  sports  is  liereditarj, 
for  from  earliest  dave  the  men  of  Morrie  England 
were  ardent  sportsmen  and  lovers  of  ontdoor  ex- 
ercise ;  and  May  Day  is  not  a  clmrch  festival  as 
Christmas,  Easter  ant]  Wliitsnntidc  are  ;  although 
in  tlie  cdmrch  calorjdar  it  appears  as  the  festival 
of  St.  r  hi  lip  and  St.  James  the  Less.  Nor  need 
we  vionder  at  this  love.  The  hardships  and  pri- 
vations of  winter  are  now  over,  and  poverty,  if 
poverty  etill,  is  not  so  grinding  or  omniscient^ 

As  I  wisli  to  write  of  a  modern  May  Day  in 
England  &\n\ee  prevents  my  entering  into  detailed 
history  of  the  feast,  as  everyone  knnws  of  the 
Maypole  and  games  of  media?val  England,  joined 
ill  i>y  Ivings  and  conrtiers,  stately  ohiirehmen  and 
merry  schoolboys,  neither  rank  nor  a^o  being  a 
)iin<!  ranee. 

Strange,  then,  that  this  feast,  wbich  used  to  be 
a  national  on3  most  honored  in  its  observance,  is 
now  kept  outwardly  only  in  certain  districts  ar\d 
localities.  Stranger  still,  it  is  not  to  the  ]>e3icefiil 
and  pastoral  counties  of  the  Midlands  and  tSontli, 
not  to  liistoric  Warwickshire  nor  idyllic  Snrrey, 
Bot  even  to  Sherwood  Forest,  the  borne  of  Rubin 
Hor.d  and  Maid  Marian,  iliat  we  turn  to  Grid  May 
Day  kept  with  enthusiasm,  but  to  busy,  over- 
worked Lancashire,  populous  witli  millions  of 
grimy  workers  in  mills  and  coal  and  iron  pits. 

And  again,  we  find  that  it  is  not  to  the  middle 
classes,  who  have  letsnre  at  their  cotnmand,  but 
to  the  hard-working,  wage-earning  men  and 
women,  that  the  ap|»roach  of  May  Day  brings  such 
joy;  Poor  indeed  is  the  one  wbo  cannot  get  a 
new  coat  or  dress  or  bonnet  for  May  Day,  and 
their  liberality  eitenda  to  the  decoration  of  their 
live  stock  with  flowerg  and  ribbons  on  May  morn* 
ing. 

For  several  weeks  ahead  the  Morris  dance,  relic 
of  the  Moorish  dance  of  the  Middle  Ages,  has  been 
practiced,  and  on  Afay  Eve  their  anxiety  as  to  the 
slate  of  the  barometer  and  prospects  of  iho 
weather,  if  expressed  in  nncouth  dialect,  is  none 
the  less  beartfelt ;  for  a  wet  May  morning  means 
no  fitiery  worn,  and  tbe  great  Manchester  pro- 
cession, wbich  everyone  attends,  will  be  a  failure. 

Of  all  tbe  busy  workijig  cities  of  England, 
smoky,  grimy,  smutty  Manchester  is  perhaps  the 
one  where  we  would  least  expect  the  sentimental 
side  of  any  question  to  be  studied.  Yet  Mnn- 
chester,  alone  of  all  England,  keeps  np  a  May 
Day  procession,  makes  it  a  universal  holiday,  dec- 
orates her  streets,  spends  ber  money  on  flowers 
and  bunting,  and  turns  out  en  fch  to  see  tbe  pro- 
cession. She  leads  ib^  van,  too,  in  the  study  and 
excellent  performance  of  classical  music;  and  in 
her  art  galleries  we  find  the  finest  works  of  our 


famous  modern  painters— all  proving  the  lUd- 
icafa  assertion  that  culture  is  not  necessarily  the 
exclusive  possession  of  tlie  classes. 

But  if  the  *Miands  "*  do  the  active  rejoicing  the 
masters  prove  their  appreciative  sympathy  by  pay- 
ing tbe  wages  for  the  day  or  by  contributing  to- 
ward the  expenses  of  the  decorations,  thu6  creat- 
ing a  bond  of  good  feeling. 

The  city  has  been  early  astir.  In  every  home 
the  breakfast  is  hurried  over,  and  the  streets  are 
already  thronged  by  a  bright- faced  crowd,  every- 
one eager  to  obtain  and  keep  a  good  placi'. 

The  procession  is  formed  in  front  of  the  nnig- 
nitlcent  and  hospitable  Townhall,  of  wliicb  the 
citizens  are  so  justly  proud,  and  foremost  is  a 
lorrie  piled  liigb  with  bales  of  cotton,  gayly  dec- 
orated, the  driver  dreased  as  a  negro  Father 
Christmas;  for  King  Cotton  is  as  potent  a  mon- 
arch in  Manchester  as  in  our  Southern  Statet^. 
The  thon sands  of  horses  employed  in  haulinp^  the 
cotton  to  tlie  mills,  the  horses  of  the  numerous 
delivery  wagons,  the  huckster's  team  and  cogter- 
monger's  donkey,  all  are  eager  and  ready  to  start. 
Their  harness  is  polished  to  reflection  ;  their 
niiines  and  tails  are  tied  up  with  ribbon  ;  wreaths 
and  chains  of  flowers  are  attached  to  their  har- 
ness; even  the  ornamental  if  not  fe-ithetic  crochet 
antimacassar  is  called  into  use  to  hide  some  weak 
spot  or  sore  on  tlie  back,  Tims  variety  is  ever 
pleasing. 

For  underlying  the  pleasure  there  is  a  utilitarian 
principle.  The  proces*?ion  has  become  a  great 
advertisement  day,  and  the  sliojikeepers  vie  with 
each  other  in  the  tuste,  ingenuity  and  attractive- 
ness of  their  decorated  wagons.  One  long  Jlnt 
car  is  laid  with  turf  in  which  are  set  wickets  or 
tennis  net,  whilst  boys  and  girls  in  striped  flannel 
costumes  play  the  games,  deftly  catciiing  balls 
and  calling  attention  to  some  noted  clothing 
store.  Society  ladies  and  gentlemen  are  sipping 
afternoon  tea  witlnn  a  brilliantly  striped  marquee, 
whilst  on  the  turf  witliout  are  place*!  louuge 
cbairs,  and  under  the  shade  of  a  t\ee  is  swung  an 
inviting  hammock.  A  gorgeous  Chinaman  wirh 
orthodox  pigtail  weighs  out  tea,  whilst  aroutul 
him  brother  Celestials  sip  the  bevenige  in  egg- 
shell cups  in  a  teahouse.  Tbe  wonderful  charm 
of  some  patent  medicine  next  attracts  attention, 
the  shouts  and  cheers  of  tlie'on-lookors  being  ex- 
pressive of  their  admiration* 

Every  trade  and  craft  is  represented,  and  tl  o 
grocer  calls  to  his  aid  types  of  tlie  various  nn- 
tions  of  the  world  fmm  whom  he  gets  his  wares. 

But  from  the  throats  of  all  comes  one  continu- 
ous British  liurrali,  as  fifty  or  a  hundred  mag- 
niflceirt  (Jlydesdale  Iforses^  jmcin^^  two  and  two, 
toss  their  manes  and  clank  their  glittering  steel 


overlook  the  humble  costennongor'd  donkey — gay 
with  his  chains  of  yello\f  and  red  paper  roEes,  his 
mistress's  best  '*  tidy  ^^  on  \u&  back,  and  his  master, 
in  his  {Jelight  and  excitement^  tossing  h!3  apples 
iind  potntoea  into  tlio  crowd,  heedless  of  future 
reckoning  !  Is  it  not  Muy  Day  ? — the  day  of  the 
year  when  John  Bull  for  once  forgets  hie  stolid ity  ! 


amid  tbo  greenest  of  Ochls.  Tliere,  at  Knuts- 
ford  and  Worsley,  they  see  llie  revels  of  tlie  May 
queen,  who,  with  her  maidens  and  attendants, 
dance  around  the  3Iaypole,  plait  tlie  ribbons, 
twist  tbe  garlands  of  bau  thorn  or  May  blossom, 
and  sing  tlje  obi  English  May  songs  with  wonder- 
ful perfection  of  correct  detail. 


TUK  MAT   QUEEN'.— FllOM   A   PHOTOGRAPH. 


Bnt  every  tiling  comes  to  an  end,  and  now  it  is 
a  Bcraniblc,  for  everyone  siuldeuiy  discovers  he  is 
hnugry,  and  the  hotels,  reetan rants  and  pastry 
cooks  drive  a  roaring  trade. 

In  the  afteinoon  tlio  crowds  ponr  out  of  tbe  city 
into  charm irtg  rnral  Cbesbire,  where  qnaint  rose- 
covered  cottages  with  pointed  and  black-beamed 
gables,  thatched  roofs  and  latticed  windows  stand 


For  weeks  before  the  children  have  been  drilled 
by  the  Lady  Egerton  of  Fatton,  the  vicar,  hie  wife, 
and  other  interested  friends;  and  the  qneen  is 
cbosen,  not  an  aeeonnt  of  her  beanty,  but  for  her 
goodness  and  general  popularity.  Set^tatl  *^^Vvv^;^ 
throne,  she  eunmions  lier  attendaii.V&'«=^^^^^^*^^'^'*' 
over  the  remaining  sports.  >x  Nssic3*^  V«-- 

It  is  t\\^  ^^^  ^l  xNxsi  ^^^^  V^  VvC'v*^^**^    ^ 
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wind  ;  the  one  day  in  which  obedience  and  sub- 
jection are  banished  and  happy  rustic  childhood 
riles  and  reigns  supreme — the  grandfatlier,  the 
]Kirents  and  the  powers  tliat  be  relegated  to  the 
background.  Remembering  or  trying  to  appreci- 
ate this,  let  us  read  Tennyson's  exquisite  lyric  of 
the  *  May  Queen  "  again  and  again,  which,  had  he 
written  nothing  else,  will  keep  his  memory  green 
in  the  cottage  homes  of  England. 

This  *' good-girl*'  queen  of  the  nineteenth 
century  carries  us  back  perforce  to  the  Merrie 
England  of  Robin  Hood  and  Maid  Marian,  and 
recalls  for  us  the  woes  and  sorrows  of  the  fair 
Alice  Fitz waiter,  whose  tragic  death  eo  touched 
ihe  hearts  of  the  ]">eople  that  her  goodness  and 
beauty  have  ever  since  been  perpetuated  in  the 
installation  of  the  May  queen.  Nor  need  we  dis- 
miss the  sad  story  of  her  fate  lightly,  for  the  first 
May  queen  of  the  thirteenth  century  appeals  to 
our  hearts  with  irresistible  force.  The  tyranny 
of  the  profligate  John  had  aroused  the  ire  of 
nobles  and  barons;  but  his  driving  Alice  Fitz- 
wnlter  in  ^er  despair  to  take  poison,  or,  as  some 
KS-ert,  his  planning  to  have  her  poisoned,  so 
roused  the  national  indignation  that  when  the 
barons  met  at  Runnymede,  on  the  Thames,  for 
the  annual  Eymote  of  May,  they  com  [celled  the 
King  to  sign  the  Magna  Charta,  the  keynote  of 
liberty  to  all  English-speaking  peoples.  So  from 
this  time  dates  the  origin  of  the  May  queen. 
It  was  a  perpetual  satire  and  reminder  to  the 
kings  of  England  that  their  power  was  not 
absolute,  but  limited,  and  those  who  were  un- 
worthy resented  the  recurrence  of  May  Day  and 
its  games. 

At  Oxford  the  old  custom  still  prevails  of  sing- 
ing a  Latin  hymn  to  the  Holy  Trinity  on  the  top 
of  the  tower  of  Magdalen  College  on  May  morn- 
ing. The  dons,  choristers  and  a  goodly  follow- 
ing of  interested  spectators  climb  the  ancient 
stone  stairs,  and  are  amply  rewarded  by  the  ex- 
tensive view  of  richly  wooded  country,  one  of  the 
fair  sights  of  England.  Beneath  are  the  gray- 
lichened  roofs  and  narrow  winding  streets  of  this 
most  classic  of  cities. 

In  London  the  chimney  sweeps  and  coster- 
mongers  also  keep  holiday.  The  story  of  the 
chimney  sweep's  attachment  to  May  is  a  roman- 
tic one.  A  little  boy  of  the  noble  house  of  Mon- 
tague was  stolen  by  a  gypsy  and  sold  to  a  chim- 
ney sweep.  His  master  made  him  climb  up  into 
the  narrow  chimney  flues  of  the  old  London 
houses,  and  one  night  he  became  so  choked  with 
the  soot  when  cleaning  the  chimneys  of  the  Mon- 
tagues' residence  that  he  fainted.  The  servants 
washed  him,  and  their  mistress  went  to  the 
kitchen  to  see  the  boy.     She  at  once  recognized 


him  as  her  son  from  a  mark  on  his  neck,  and  her 
joy  was  unbounded. 

As  his  master  had  been  very  kind  to  him  she 
rewarded  him  handsomely,  and  on  May  Day— 
also  her  son's  birthday — made  a  great  feast  to  tbe 
chimney  sweeps  as  long  as  she  lived. 

John  Ruskin,  the  noblest  of  living  Englisli- 
men,  has  done  more  than  any-one  to  restore  to  iu 
real  significance  the  crowning  of  the  May  queen, 
and  at  Whiteland's  College  every  year  psiys  the 
expenses  of  the  festival. 

Here  the  girls,  dressed  in  white,  emblem  of 
purity,  elect  from  their  number  a  queen,  chosen 
not  for  beauty,  style  or  mental  ability,  but  the 
one  who,  above  all  others,  teachers  and  compan- 
ions alike  decide  as  fit  to  wear  the  crown  of  good- 
ness. 

She  receives  with  her  crown  of  flowers  a  gold 
filigree  cross  and  chain  of  exquisite  workmanship, 
and  a  complete  set  of  the  niaster's  works  bound 
in  the  richest  morocco. 

It  was  for  many  years  Buskin's  fete  day,  but 
he  is  now  unable  to  be  present,  and  his  delegate 
is  always  some  woman  notable  for  lier  good  works 
and  kind  hcjirt.  Last  year  the  Ba;'one8s  Burdett- 
Coutts  ppoke  to  the  girls,  and  presented  the  prizes 
given,  by  ^Ir;  Ruskin  and  open  to  the  competi- 
tion of  all. 

Much  of  the  finest  poetry  of  old  England  is 
gathered  around  May  Day.  Scarcely  a  poet  bnt 
describes  the  beauties  of  the  season^  and  Chancer 
alludes  to  it  again  and  again.  He  even  considers 
it  the  season  which  is  to  last  forever  in  heaven  : 

*'  Through  ipe  men  gon  inta  the  blisful  i>!ace 
Of  liertes  hele  and  dedly,  wcmndes  cnire ; 
Through  me  men  gon  into  the  velle  of  grace 
There  grene  and  lusty  May  Bhnll  ever  endure. ' 

Spenser,  Shakespeare  and  Milton  all  sing  \u 
praises,  and  in  his  description  of  its  customs  and 
games  Ilerrick  has  bequeathed  to  us  most  valua- 
ble information. 

Here  in  America,  with  our  charming  climate 
clear  skies  and  numerous  shrubs  and   trees,  gav 
with  blossoms,  we  might  make  a  perfect  May  Day 
scene.     We  h.ave  adopted  Halloween  as  our  own* 

why  not  its  companion  and  sister  feast the  two 

non-ecolosiastic  festivals  of  the  year  ?  Here  and 
there  tlionghout  the  States  one  hears  of  its  re- 
vival, and  at  some  other  time  I  may  write  of  a 
May  Day  in  Florida,  where  beneath  the  stately 
live  oaks,  heavy  with  gniy-bearded  trails  of  Span- 
ish moss,  the  white  and  colored  children  of  Talla- 
hassee acted  to  admiring  crowds  the  games  and 
plays  of  an  old  English  May  Day. 

How  fittingly  could  Arbor  Day  and   May  Day 
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TiiK  aucient  city  of  St.  Augustine,  Flu,,  cele-  its  completion,  still  remains  fiubstanLiitlly  as  it 
I>ratetl  in  song  and  story,  oilers  frum  lis  rich  wua  at  that  date^  with  tlio  oxception  of  Blight  re- 
store of  attractions  none  to  cointmre  in  interest  pairs  and  the  rehuilding  of  the  water  battery  by 
with  the  old  Spanidli  Casth^  of  San  Marco,  now  the  United  States  Uovcrumoiit  in  1842.  lie  masa- 
our  own  Fort  ^rarion.  Its  anticiuity, 
its  impregnablo  eoliility,  its  archi- 
tectural grandeur,  an^l,  abovo  all,  its 
admirable  state  of  preservation,  make 
it  the  crowning  glory  of  Florida. 
Etcu  the  Jloorisli  eplendora  of  the 
Toncc  tie  Ijcou,  the  worhl's  most 
Buniptuonely  appointed  liostelry^  nuist 
take  second  rank  among  the  old-Lime 
attractions  of  St.  Augustine.  In  this 
instance  at  least  the  modern  n>ust 
yield  the  palm  to  the  antique. 

Bold  M  the  claim  may  seem,  it  is 
made  without  fear  of  contradiction 
that  Fort  Marion,  believed  to  Ijave 
been  partially  constructed  after  the 
plans  of  the  Marcchal  do  Vauban,  the 
famons  military  engineer  of  Louis 
XIV,,  stands  to-Oay  tlio  best-preserv- 
ed Bpccimen  of  niediteval  military 
architecture  in  the  world,  Tljo  old 
fortress,  commenced  three  centuries 
ago  and  requiring  over  a  century  for 
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ive  wttils  have  thus  far  very  successfully  bidden 
defiance  to  the  elements. 

San  Marco  impresses  the  tourist  who  has  the 
good,  fortune  to  approacli  it  by  water  as  it  im- 
pressed one  who  visited  it  sixty  years  ago,  a  lieu- 
tenant in  the  Seminole  War. 

"We  turned  the  point,"  he  writes,  *'and  be- 
held before  us  the  stupendous,  gloomy,  quaint 
old  Spanish  Castle  of  St.  Mark's;  capping  the 
brow  of  the  small  town  like  an  enormous,  shad- 
owy sombrero  enveloping  the  head  of  some  in- 
significant Spaniard.  The  sun  was  just  shedding 
his  mellowing  parting  rays  upon  the  antique  pile, 
penciling  wall  and  watch  tower  in  the  blue  water." 

When  the  Spanish  navigator  Aviles  de  Menen- 
dez  landed  on  the  coast  of  Florida  in  September, 
1565,  and  founded  St.  Augustine,  he  discovered 
there  an  old  log  structure  which  had  been  used 
by  the  Indians  as  a  council  house,  and  he  at  once 
occupied  it  as  a  place  of  defense  against  its  for- 
mer owners.  After  his  inhuman  massacre  of  the 
French  Hugitenots  at  Fort  Caroline,  on  the  St. 
John's  River,  in  the  same  month,  fearing  retalia- 
tion from  French-  fleets,  McMiendez  erected  a 
stronger  fortification,  an  octagonal  structure  of 
pine  logs,  and  named  it  San  Juan  de  Pinos. 

Sir  Francis  Drake,  the  intrepid  English  buc- 
caneer, returning  in  1586  from  his  raid  on  the 
West  Indies,  caught  sight  of  this  redoubt,  and 
with  characteristic  impetuosity  made  a  descent 
upon  the  town,  laying  half  of  it  in  ashes.  On 
arriving  at  the  fort  he  was  surprised  to  find 
it  deserted,  the  occupants  having  fled  the  town 
from  fear  of  capture  by  supposed  large  forces. 
He  described  the  fort  as  inclosed  by  the  trunks 
of  pine  trees  set  on  end  in  the  ground.  In  an 
old  engraving  of  the  fort,  published  after  Drake's 
return  to  England,  it  is  also  represented  as  an 
octagonal  structure,  with  round  towers.  It  was 
finally  destroyed  by  fire,  as  we  learn  from  an  ac- 
count written  by  De  Salis,  a  brother-in-law  of 
Menendez. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  Menendez  himself 
laid  the  foundations  of  San  Marco,  but  that  this 
was  impossible  is  clearly  shown  by  the  occur- 
rence of  his  death  in  1574  and  the  yisit  of  Drake 
twelve  years  later.  It  would  be  a  well-nigh  hope- 
less task  to  discover  at  this  late  day  the  name  of 
the  person  who  first  commenced  the  work  ;  but 
whoever  it  was,  time  has  proved  his  good  judg- 
ment in  the  selection  of  material  for  construc- 
tion. 

Coqnina  rock,  of  which  the  entire  fort  is  con- 
strnotedy  is  a  nataral  concreted  shell  formation 
common  to  the  whole  east  coast  of  Florida.  When 
first  quarried  coqnina  is  somewhat  soft,  an  old 
ax  being  commonly  used  to  cat  and  shape  it,  bat 


upon  exposure  to  the  air  it  quickly  hardens  and 
becomes  admirably  adapted  for  building  purposes 

When  we  consider  the  slow  processeB  of  quarry- 
ing, cutting  and  shaping  the  material,  and  trans- 
porting the  immense  quantities  used  to  the  place 
of  dedtination,  not  forgetting  the  probable  inter- 
ruptions or  cessations  of  the  work  at  times,  we 
may  wonder  less  at  the  time  consumed  in  the 
erection  of  the  castle.  Nor  is  this  impressiou 
weakened  when  the  visitor  peers  about  its  heavy 
ramparts,  water  batteries  and  moat,  its  draw- 
bridge, massive  dungeons,  casemates  or  rooms, 
court,  towers  and  sentry  boxes. 

It  would  seem,  however,  that  its  builders  were 
dissatisfied  by  the  slow  progress  of  the  work  in  its 
earlier  years,  for  we  learn  that  in  1C40  the  Span- 
iards captured  large  numbers  of  the  Appalachian 
Indians,  who  inhabited  the  region  about  the 
Suwanee  Kiver,  and  'took  them  as  slaves  to  St. 
Augustine,  where  for  sixty  years  they  were  com- 
pelled to  labor  on  the  castle  and  the  old  sea  wall 
in  front  of  the  town.  These  slaves  were  finally 
liberated  at  the  urgent  request  of  the  Jesuit 
fiithers.  Convicts  brought  from  Spain  and  Mex- 
ico fvlso  gpent  the  greater  part  of  their  lives  on 
the  fortifications.  But  however  numerous  the 
force  enii)loyod  on  its  construction,  so  extensive  a 
work  demanded  niiioh  time,  and  the  year  1756 
dawned  before  it  was  finally  acknowledged  com- 
plete. 

On  three  different  occasions  during    the  long 
period   of   its   constrnction    San    M.-irco    was   at- 
tacked by  hostile  forces.     In  1702  James  Moore, 
(Jovernor  of  South  Carolina,  made  a   descent  on 
St.  Augustine,    drove   the   inhabitants    into    the 
castle  and  held  the  town  for  three  months,  but 
made   no   impression   on    the  fortress.      General 
Oglethorpe,   Governor   of  Georgia,    made   a  still 
more  formidable   assault   in   1740,   and    another 
throe  years  later.     At  his  first  attack  the  Spanieh 
garrison   numbered   eight  hundred   soldiers   and 
had  an  armament  of  fifty  cannon.      Oglethorpe 
threw  up  two  or  three  batteries  on  Anustasia  Isl- 
and, from   which   position   he   bombarde<i    both 
town  and   castle,   the   siege   lasting   thirty-eight 
days.      The  inhabitants  again  fled   to   the  fort, 
which  afforded  them  complete  protection,  for  the 
artillery  made  but  slight  impression  on  its  solid 
walls.     It  was  this  assault  which  tested   the  ex- 
ceptional qualities  of  coqnina  rock  for  resisting  a 
cannonade. 

The  poet  Bryant  examined  in  1843  some  of  the 
solid  shot  which  Oglethorpe  had  hurled  upon  the 
walls  a  hundred  years  before,  and  wrote  these 
words  :  "  We  saw  where  the  wall  had  been  struck 
with  cannon  balls,  which,  instead  of  splitting  the 
rock^  became  imbedded  and  clogged  among  its 
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loosened  fragments/'  We  may  add  that  the  fort, 
in  all  its  history,  has  never  been  taken  by  siege  or 
assault. 

Seven  j^ears  after  the  completion  of  San  Marco 
it  passed  into  the  possession  of  England.  In 
1784  it  was  ceded  back  to  Spam  ;  and  we  may  here 
interject  the  remark,  in  illustration  of  tlie  con- 
trast between  the  two  types  of  civilization,  that 
Florida  made  fur  more  substantial  progress  in 
wealth  and  population  in  the  twenty  years  of 
English  rule  than  during  the  entire  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  of  Spanish  possession  ending  ni 
1821. 

While  in  the  hands  of  England  St.  Augustine 
was  visited  by  William  Stork,  who,  in  his  pub- 
lished description  under  date  of  1769,  says  of  San 
Marco  :  "The  works  are  entirely  of  hewn  stone, 
and  being  finished  according  to  the  modern  taste 
of  military  architecture,  it  makes  a  very  hand- 
some appearance,  and  may  be  justly  deemed  the 
prettiest  fort  in  the  King's  dominions/' 
.  In  1821  the  King  of  Spain  ratified  a  treaty  for 
the  cession  of  Florida  to  the  United  States. 
When  the  Castle  of  San  Marco  passed  into  our 
possession  its  name  was  changed  to  Fort  Marion, 
in  honor  of  General  Francis  Clarion  of  Revolu- 
tionary fame.  Several  Spanish  guns  were  left  in 
the  fort,  one  of  which  bears  the  date  1735. 

To  tiic  incidents  which  connect  Fort  Marion 
with  the  history  of  the  Seminole  War,  as  the 
scene  of  the  harsh  confinement  of  its  most  noted 
chiefs,  we  may  more  appropriately  refer  later  on. 

From  the  close  of  the 
Seminole  War,  in  1812.  to 
the  breaking  out  of  the 
Civil  V/ar,  in  18G1,  our  old- 
est  fortress  had  an  unevent- 
ful existence.  The  Con- 
federates took  possession  of 
it  early  in  the  year  last 
named,  and  it  was  reoccu- 
pied  by  the  Federal  (rovern- 
ment  in  the  spring  of  18G2. 
At  that  time  the  comple- 
ment of  guns  was  one  hun- 
dred, requiring  one  thou- 
sand men  to  fully  garrison 
the  fort. 

Again,  from  1875  to  1878, 
Fort  Marion  was  used  for 
the  confinement  of  Indians, 
this  time  an  unruly  band 
brought  from  Fort  Sill,  in 
the  Indian  Territory,  and 
from  the  Cheyenne  Agency. 
Among  the  most  noted  of 
these  prisoners  was   Medi- 


cine Water,  who  with  others  was  afterward  trans- 
ferred to  Fort  Sill.  The  younger  Indians  were 
sent  to  the  educational  institution  at  Hampton, 
Virginia. 

As  already  stated,  the  ancient  structure  remains 
substantially  the  same  as  when  completed  in  1756. 
The  water  battery  is  now  used  as  a  promenade,  a 
favorite  resort  of  tourists  who  throng  St.  Augus- 
tine during  the  winter  and  early  spring.  The 
ruins  of  the  old  wall  along  the  water  front,  begun 
in  iG90  by  Governor  Diego  de  Quiroza  y  Dosada, 
are  still  visible  in  places. 

Another  reminder  of  Spanish  possession  is  pre- 
sented in  the  ditch  and  stone  wall  which  once  ex- 
tended from  the  fort  across  the  peninsula,  on 
which  the  town  is  built,  to  the  St.  Sebastian  River. 
The  ditch  was  evidently  flooded  with  water  in 
former  times,  and  this,  with  the  wall,  protected 
the  city  from  the  land  side.  The  remains  of  the 
ditch,  and  a  gateway  in  the  wall  with  two  pictur- 
esque pillars  of  coquina  rock,  are  still  to  be  seen. 
When  the  ditch  was  flooded  the  town  was  com- 
pletely surrounded  by  water,  the  Matanzas  River 
being  on  the  east  and  the  St.  Sebastian  River  on 
the  west  and  south. 

The  entire  area  covered  by  San  Marco,  includ- 
ing the  outworks,  is  about  four  acres;  over  one 
acre  of  which  is  within  the  fort  proper.  The  gen- 
eral outline  is  that  of  a  polygon,  with  four  equal 
sides  and  four  equal  bastions.  The  walls  are  of 
great  thickness  and  rise  to  a  height  of  twenty-five 
feet,  from  a  base  of  nine  feet,  and  slope  on  the 
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outside  to  a?i  angle  of  ten  degrees*  Tlio  massive 
piie  forms  jiu  instructive  object  lesson  upon  tlic 
curitrast  between  onr  modern  system  of  ilefeiiaive 
works  anil  tlnit  of  the  fifteetuh  twnX  sixteeiUU 
centuries.  The  inoiit,  fifty  feet  wide,  is  an  cle- 
ment of  especial  interest.  It  was  origittully  Tilled 
|jy  the  sea  water,  bnt  tho  aceunuilationa  of  Yi-ars 
lia?e  80  obstrncted  it  that  the  water  has  been  long 
pince  cxclnded,  A  hot-shot  fnnnicc  is  seen  in 
end  of  tho  ilhistraliotis  of  the  moat. 

Another  strikiiig  ft'atnre  is  the  drawbridg^e  (At), 
formerly  raised  and  lowered  by  nui?hinery,  btU 
now  stationary.  Over  this  the  visitor  must  pass 
to  find  access  to  the  interior  of  tho  fort.  Boforo 
reaching  the  drawbridge,  however,  one  must  pass 
orer  a  snia!!  bridge  (<*)  to  tiie  barbacan  or  fi'/r  flu 
pant  (N),  an  onLwork  for  watching  and  defend- 
ing the  approach.  Crossing  tho  drawbridge^ 
which  is  eight  and  a  half  feet  in  widtli,  wo  see 
over  the  entrance  portal  a  massive  block  of  ^tone 
upon  which  is  sculptnred  in  alto-relievo  the  Span- 
ish coat  of  arms  (left  nntonched  during  the 
twenty  years'  possession  by  the  British),  a  globe 
fLxiA  cross  above  acd  a  Maltese  cross  and  Iamb  be- 
ioAv,  together  with  an  inscription  in  tho  Spanisli 
language,  of  which  tlio  fallowing  is  a  translation  : 
**  Don  Ferdinand  VI.  being  King  of  Spain,  and 
the  FieM  Marshal  l>on  Alonzo  I'ernando  Hereda 
being  Governor  and  Captain  General  of  this 
place,  St.  Augnstine  of  Florida,  and  of  its  prov- 
inces: This  fort  was  rinished  in  1T5G.  Tlio  works 
were  directed  by  the  C*aptuin  Engineer  Don  Pedro 
dc  BrazoB  y  Garay." 


IKTEIUOn  OF  DUNOEOK. 


Passing  nnder  this  portal  (A)  to  tho  intertor 
the  fortress,  we  enter  an  open  oonrt  Avlioee  tliineii- 
sions  are  103  by  109  feet,  stirroiindc*(1  mi  all  si^lei 
by  bombproof  casemates  or  rooms,  IG  feet  iii  width 
m\A  ranging  from  33  to  37  feet  in  longth.  Tiieeo 
were  formerly  nsed  as  barracks,  c*lc,  Xeai*  tho 
soutliwest  corner  of  the  conrt  is  a  well  (B).  On 
the  north  side,  in  tho  cent re^  is  ii  roam  formerly 
nsed  as  a  chai>cl  (C).  The  niches  for  the  ahar 
and  for  holy  water  arc  both  well  j'reservetl,  A 
stairway  (L)  leads  to  the  npper  works. 

Fonr  bastions  (F)  formerly  tlanked  the  great 
works,  one  ou  each  corner,  but  the  one  wliicli 
stood  at  the  northwest  angle  disaippeared  inaiir 
years  ago.  These  were  named  by  tho  SpanianU 
in  honor  of  JSt.  Paul,  St,  John,  8t.  Peter  and  Sl 
James.  Each  hod  a  circnlar  sentry  box  (IT)  ou 
the  ramparts.  On  tho  northeast  corner,  towanl 
tlie  bay^  the  sentry  box  is  25  feet  in  lieight^  witli 
two  stories,  and  in  former  times  did  service  a-*  a 
watch  tower. 

Crossing  to  the  northeast  corner  of  uia,  cuuiw 
we  find  a  dungeon  (1*)  17  feet  wide  with  walls  h 
feet  in  thickness,  and  from  this  we  penetrate  to 
an  inner  dungeon  (F)  through  a  low,  narn>W 
liassagc  (X)  which  was  accidentally  discovered 
through  a  break  in  the  wall  many  y^eara  ago.  The 
Spaniards  had  concealed  this  passage  with  ston« 
and  mortar  iirevioiia  to  ceding  the  ttrrritory  to  ns. 
This  inner  cliamber  of  horrors  measures  13  by  1*J 
fcet»  and  its  massive  walls  are  B  feet  in  thickness. 
Wheri  irs  entrance  is  closed  not  the  slightest 
opening  exists  for  the  admission  of  light  or  air. 
The  visitor  lingei-s  in  fancy 
over  the  fearful  fate  of  vic- 
tims Avho  pined  here  in  hope- 
less  durance,  perhat>s  in  llie 
nameless  agonies  of  starra- 
tion,  perhaps  in  fever  endici^ 
in  delirium  and  death.  Tbiil 
all  this  is  no  idle  dreum  l«l 
the  human  bonoa  foniid  tn 
this  latter  dungeon  '  '     :• 

ful  witness.     An  oM  ^t 

of  St.  Angnstincs  wlio  hm 
lue^ent  when  the  inner  dun- 
geon was  first  explori'd  aod 
tho  skeleton  discovered,  ns 
fatod  many  yeara  siiioo'  iha 
f-dluwing  incident:  *^I  ettood 
n]M>n  the  edge  and  laoked 
into  this  dungeon,  and  therv 
saw  the  skeleton  of  a  hnmaa 
being  lying  at  full  le!-— f  -7^ 
parcntlyon  its  back  ;  ^ 

extended  from  its  l>4Hiy  *nd 
the     skeleton     fingers      whbt 
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By  Anna  Pierpont  Siviter. 


Marguerite  Creel  was  just  the  loFcliest, 
sweetest  debut  ante  of  the  season,  and  bt^fore  the 
end  of  it  she  proved  the  most  fortunate,  for  she 
carried  off  Charlie  Van  Essen,  who  was  conceded 
the  prize  of  the  year.  Marguerite  had  done  this, 
too,  without  having  a  single  entanglement  with 
any  of  the  many  entangling  but  undesirable 
young  men  who  haunt  the  fairy  footsteps  of  all 
debutantes, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Van  Essen  were  "at  home''  to 
their  friends  on  MoTidays,  in  a  charming  house, 
furnished  Avith  exquisite  taste.  Although  Mrs. 
Van  Essen  knew  little  of  housekeeping,  her  house- 
keeper and  butler  know  an  amazing  amount,  and 
80  her  household  affairs  ran  much  more  smoothly 
and  comfortably  than  did  those  of  her  more 
knowing  neighbors,  for  in  housekeeping,  as  well 
as  in  many  other  matters,  it  is  not  what  one 
knows,  but  what  one  does  not  know,  which  makes 
life  worth  living. 

Into  this  Elysium  came  one  day  Miss  Abigail 
Van  Essen,  with  a  small  trunk,  a  judicial  air,  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  sixty  years  to  her 
credit.  Mr. Van  Essen  had  prepared  his  wife  for 
the  coming  of  his  aunt. 

**  You  will  love  her,  I  know,  Rosebud,''  he 
said.  "  She  was  always  awfully  good  to  uie  when 
I  spent  my  vacations  with  her.  She  is  rather — 
ah,  rather — well,  rather  close  about  money  mat- 
ters, and  you  may  think  some  of  her  financial  ar- 
rangements a  little  peculiar  ;  but  try  not  to  mind 
them,  for  my  sake,  love,  and  you  will  get  on,  Fru 
sure." 

And  he  kissed  the  pretty,  wistful  face  turned 
up  to  him,  and  vowed  to  himself  Aunt  Abigail, 
who  was  a  dear  old  girl  in  spite  of  her  peculiar- 
ities, would  love  his  flower  before  she  knew  it. 

And  Aunt  Abigail  did. 

One  might  fancy  there  could  be  no  sympathy 
between  a  song  bird  and  a  very  domestic  hen,  but 
after  all  there  is.  A  choice  morsel  is  of  equal  in- 
terest to  each,  and  neither  wants  to  be  caught  by 
a  hawk.  Everyone  knows  a  common  love  or  a 
common  hatred  is  a  bond  between  women,  and  as 
these  women  both  thought  Mr.  Van  Essen  the 
one  man  of  the  universe  aiul  all  other  men  shad- 
ows, they  got  on  very  well  indeed. 

Mrs.  Van  Essen  had  never  looked  very  sharply 
after  the  money  matters  of  her  household.  Her 
husband  gave  her  a  monthly  allowance,  and  when 
her  bills  ran  over  it  he  paid  the  difference.  She 
need  to  wonder  what  she  would  do  if  they  ever 
came  within  the  allowance,  but  as  such  a  thing 


had  never  been  known  the  question  did  not  in- 
terest her  greatly. 

In  a  journal  devoted  to  women  she  once  read  a 
story  of  a  wife  who  saved  her  every  spare  dime 
and  dollar  for  fifteen  years,  and  then,  when  her 
husband  failed  in  business,  delighted  and  amazed 
him  by  producing  twenty  thousand  dollars.  This 
tale  had  made  a  deep  impression  upon  Margue- 
rite, and  she  thought  a  little  of  doing  the  same, 
but  she  could  not  help  telling  the  story  to  Mr. 
Van  Essen,  and  his  comment  on  it  had  com- 
pletcly  upset  her  faith  forever  after  in  the  wom- 
an's journal  as  a  guide  in  financial  affairs.  He 
had  cried,  disgustedly  : 

"Great  Caesar!  No  wonder  the  man  failed, 
with  twenty  thousand  dollars  dead  capital  in  the 
house  I  Why,  if  she  had  given  it  to  him  to  put 
in  his  business,  or  placed  it  at  interest,  thej 
might  have  been  millionaires  !" 

Aunt  Abigail  soon  thought  she  discovered  that 
Marguerite  had  as  much  idea  of  the  purchasing 
power  of  a  dollar  when  expended  for  groceries 
as  the  flower  for  which  she  was  named.  More- 
over, her  distrust  of  the  butler  was  only  equaled 
by  Marguerite's  confidence  in  him. 

"  Why,  Tve  never  seen  him  give  her  any  change 
yet !"  thought  the  old  lady,  indignantly.  And 
slie  never  had,  for  the  butler  kept  a  book  in 
which  Jill  moneys  received  and  expended  were 
carefully  entered.  ''  Til  save  her  what  money  I 
c.in  while  I'm  here,  anyway,"  the  old  lady 
tliought. 

After  that,  *'  Let  me  go  to  market — I'd  so  enjoy 
going  out  early  in  the  morning  !*'  became  a  fre- 
quent request ;  and  Marguerite  would  obediently 
order  ihe  carriage  and  market  baskets  at  what 
seemed  to  her  unholy  hours  of  the  day. 

As  she  did  not  want  Aunt  Abigail  to  be  re- 
stricted in  her  buying,  she  usually  gave  her  twice 
as  mucli  money  as  she  would  have  given  the 
butler. 

At  first  when  Aunt  Abigail  returned  from  mar- 
ket M'lrguerite  expected  change,  but  this  was 
never  returned. 

''Of  course  it  is  only  small  amounts,"  Mar- 
guerite worried,  "and  of  course  she  might  forget 
to  return  it  sometimes  ;  but  I  can't  understand 
how  she  can  always  forget." 

Before  Miss  Abigail  had  been  at  her  nephew's 
long  she  noticed.  Marguerite's  careless  way  of 
handling  as  well  as  spending  money. 

'*Now,"  she  thought,  one  morning,  *' there  is 
that  roll  of  bills  Charlie  gave  her  for  the  hospital 
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to  dny.  She  just  ran  a  pin*t1irough  them  and 
Btnck  thoni  to  her  cushion.  Like  as  not  that 
French  maid  will  pick  off  a  five-dollar  bill,  and 
Marguerite  will  never  miss  it.  I  believe  I  will 
}>ocket  it  myself  and  see.'' 

So  into  a  big  purse  went  the  money,  to  keep 
company  with  the  fast-accumulating  store  of  mar- 
ket funds. 

But  Marguerite  did  miss  that  five-dollar  bill, 
and  moreover  she  knew  exactly  where  it  went. 
Song  birds  perhaps  may  not  look  as  wise  as  owls, 
but  suruly  their  eyes  are  brighter,  and  oftentimes, 
when  they  are  perched  on  a  rosebush,  pouring 
out  their  very  hearts  in  song,  they  are  keeping  a 
sharp  lookout  for  their  dinners,  as  many  a  flitting 
moth  could  testify. 

Marguerite  very  soon  learned  that  it  was  not 
safe  to  leave  money  where  Miss  Abigail  could  find 
it.  She  noticed  it  was  never  taken  from  her 
purse  or  cash  drawer,  but  a  stray  dime  or  dollar 
never  failed  to  vanish  if  it  were  left  alone  in 
Aunt  Abigail's  company.  At  first  she  was  aghast 
at  her  discovery. 

"  How  can  she  ?"  she  would  say  over  and  over 
to  herself.  *' Such  a  churcliwoman,  too,  and  so 
good  to  me  !     I  love  her  in  spite  of  it." 

It  was  hard  to  keep  her  discovery  to  herself, 
but  she  remembered  the  odd  look  Mr.  Van  Essen 
had  given  her  when  he  had  asked  her  to  love  his 
old  aunty,  and  overlook  her  peculiarities  in  money 
matters  for  his  sake. 

*'0f  course  he  knows  she's  a  kleptomaniac," 
Marguerite  thought,  *'and  was  too  generous  and 
loving  to  say  so.     Well,  I  can  l>e  generous,  too." 

Then  she  comforted  herself  with  the  reflection 
that  Aunt  Abigail  was  going  back  to  Vermont 
soon,  and  had  made  a  will  in  Charlie's  favor. 

One  dreadful  thought  haunted  and  worried 
her.  ''Suppose  some  day  Aunt  Abigail  takes 
something  from  some  one  else  ?  What  could  I 
do  ?''  No  detective  ever  shadowed  a  suspect  more 
vigilantly  than  Marguerite  did  Aunt  Abigail. 

**  Come,  Marguerite,''  exclaimed  Miss  Abigail, 
the  morning  of  the  day  she  was  to  leave,  "don't 
keep  Charlie  standing  there  saying  good-by  any 
longer  !  I  am  going  to  take  you  down  to  the  jew- 
eler's and  let  you  choose  a  diamond  as  bright  as 
your  eyes  to  help  you  remember  your  old  aunty." 

"Oh,  how  lovely  I"  cried  the  delighted  Mar- 
guerite, while  Mr.  Van  Essen  added  liis  enthusi- 
astic thanks,  exclaiming,  as  ho  drew  on  his 
gloves  : 

"But  don't.  Aunt  Abigail,  pray  don't  let  her 
go  into  a  glove  store  !  I  happened  to  look  into 
her  account  book  last  night,  and  find  she  has 
been  buying  unnumbered  pairs  of  gloves.  I  act- 
ually believe  half  the  money  I  have  given  her  for 


honsehold  expenses  has  gone  for  gloves  this 
montli." 

Marguerite  flushed,  then  laughed  saucily : 

•'  We'll  buy  what  we  want,  won't  we,  aunty  ?" 

A  little  pang  shot  through  her. 

"  How  I  must  watch  the  dear  old  thing  I"  she 
thought.  "It  would  be  too  dreadful  if  she 
shouid " 

But  the  thought  was  not  formulated.  It  really 
was  too  dreadful. 

Once  at  the  jeweler's,  it  was  hard  work  to  watch 
Aunt  Abigail  as  tray  after  tray  of  the  glittering 
stones  was  placed  before  them,  and  she  became 
more  and  more  absorbed  in  choosing  a  pin. 

Suddenly  she  noticed  a  jnizzled  look  come  into 
the  face  of  the  clerk  who  was  waiting  on  them, 
and  he  began  carefully  counting  the  pins  in  the 
tray  before  him.  It  seemed  for  a  moment  as  if  her 
heart  stopped  beating,  and  she  turned  first  scarlet 
and  then  deadly  white  as  she  saw  him  shove  the 
tray  hastily  into  a  case,  and  calling  another  clerk, 
ask  him  to  finish  the  sale. 

"Why,  what's  the  matter,  dearie  ?"  asked  Miss 
Abigail.    "  You  look  as  if  you  had  seen  a  ghost.'* 

"  Oh,  auntie,"  cried  Marguerite,  softly,  under 
her  breath,  "some  one  has  taken  a  pin  I  If  they 
would  only  put  it  back  quick  before  the  other 
clerk  gets  here  it  might  not  be  found  out.  Oh, 
auntie,  I  shall  die  !  What  shall  we  do  ?  If  they 
find  the  pin  on  anyone  it  will  be  an  everlasting 
disgrace  ;  and  they  will  be  sure  to  search  us, 
auntie — they  will  be  sure  to  search  us  !" 

The  imploring  violet  eyes  raised  to  Miss  Abi- 
gail ought  to  have  melted  the  heart  of  the  stoni- 
est criminal,  but  she  only  whispered  back,  while 
a  sudden  color  flamed  up  in  her  own  faded  cheeks 
and  her  teeth  shut  hard  : 

"I  guess  they  won't  find  it  on  me,  and  I  ain't 
going  to  be  searched,  neither." 

"Oh,  auntie,  dear  auntie,"  begged  a  whisper- 
ing voice,  "do — do  be  quick  !" 

"  What  does  the  child  mean  ?"  echoed  the  old 
lady,  under  her  breath,  while  the  clerk,  seeing 
the  evident  fright  and  worry  in  the  faces  before 
him,  began  regarding  them  with  startled  suspi- 
cion.  "What " 

But  before  she  could  go  further  Mr.  Park,  one 
of  the  proprietors,  came  forward,  quietly  saying  : 

"Come  this  way,  ladies,  please!" 

The  two  followed  him  to  his  private  office,  and 
once  there,  the  younger  one  raised  a  quivering 
face  to  his,  saying  : 

"  May  I  speak  with  you  a  moment  entirely 
alone,  please  ?  And  will  you  telephone  Mr. 
Charles  Van  Essen  to  come  here  at  once  ?" 

"  With  pleasure,"  was  the  polite  response. 
"James,"  turning  to  a  clerk,  "telephone  Mr. 
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Van  Easen.  And  now  will  you  come  liere,  Mrs. 
Van  Essen  ?" 

The  two  disappeared  before  Miss  Abigail's  be- 
wildered eyes  into  an  inner  office. 

**For  mercy's  sake  !"  ejaculated  that  horrified 
lady.  "  It  can't  be  !  It  just  can't  be  little  Mar- 
guerite would  take  that  pin  I" 

Then  the  sound  of  a  pleading  voice  came  to 
her  through  the  door,  that  had  not  quite  latched  : 

*'I  am  perfectly  williug  to  pay  for  it  if  you 
only  wou't  prosecute  I'' 

'*  Goodness  !"  sighed  the  aghast  listener. 

"  Kleptomaniac — she  can't  help  taking  little 
things,"  drifted  through  the  door. 

"Horrible!  too  horrible  I"  conuuented  Miss 
Abigail. 

"Only  wait  until  Mr.Van  Essen  comes  I  lie 
doesn't  know  about  it,*'  continued  the  voice  in- 
side;   "?;t  least  I'm  not  sure  that  he  knows." 

"  Don't  he  I"  cried  the  horrified  but  loving  aunt, 
outside.  "  Then  he  never  shall  !"  Without 
hesitation  she  opened  the  door  and  rushed  in. 
*'  Here,  Mr.  Storekeeper  !''  she  cried  ;  "don't  say 
another  word  about  that  diamond  I  Tm  per- 
fectly v/illing  to  pay  for  it.  Just  make  out  your 
bill,  and  I'll  give  you  a  clieck.  There,  there, 
Margie,  petty  !  Auntie  knows  it'll  never  happen 
again  ;  and  don't  you  cry  so,  dearie  I'' — for  Mar- 
guerite, when  Aunt  Abigail  offered  to  pay  for  the 
missing  gem,  gave  a  little  cry  of  dismay  and  be- 
gan sobbing  violently. 

The  proprietor  looked  in  puzzled  surprise  from 
one  lady  to  the  other.  Certainly  Miss  Abigjiil 
was  the  most  straightforward  tliief  he  had  ever 
seen  ;  but  before  he  could  accept  her  offer  Mr. 
Van  Essen  walked  in. 

"  Don't  tell  him  a  word.  Marguerite  I"  implored 
Aunt  Abigail. 

"  Why,  what's  the  matter  ?"  he  demaiuled. 
"  What  have  you  been  crying  for,  my  darling  ?" 

"Oh,  Charlie  !  it  was — it  was "    Ami  poor 

innocent  Marguerite  looked  as  if  she  were  going 
to  cry  again. 

"It  was  about  the  pin  I  wanted  to  give  her," 
answered  Miss  Abigail,  serenely.  "She  couUhrt 
decide  which  one  to  take,  and  so  we  sent  for 
you." 

"After  all  she  must  bo  an  old  offender,"  thought 
the  indignant  merchant.  "  I've  a  mind  not  to  let 
lier  off  so  easily." 

"  I  don't  see  what  you  are  doing  in  here,"  per- 
sisted Mr.Van  Essen.   "I  think  it's  very  strange." 

"Oh,  we  came  in  here  to  wait  for  you,"  replied 
Miss  Abigail,  "and  to  examine  the  diamond  !" 

"  Well,  let's  see  it,"  demanded  Mr.Van  Essen. 
"  I  can't  understand  yet  why  Marguerite  should 
be  crying  abont  it." 


*'  Give  it  to  him/*  interposed  the  proprietor, 
politely.  "I  believe  you  have  it.  Miss  Van  Ea- 
sen." 

"  Me  !"  exclaimed  Miss  Abigail,  sharply.  "  Yoa 
mean  Mrs. Van  Essen.  Give  him  the  diamond^ 
pet,  and  let  him  see  it  !  Auntie  is  going  to  pay 
for  it,  you  know,"  she  added,  soothingly,  with  a 
significant  look  at  tI5e  proprietor. 

"  I  haven't  the  diamond  !"  cried  the  startled 
Margnerite. 

"  You  haven't  it !"  echoed  Miss  Abigail.  "  Then 
what  made  you  say  so  ?" 

"Me?"  almost  screamed  Marguerite.  Me — I 
say  I  had  it  !" 

"'  Well,  if  you  haven't  it,  who  has  ?"  demanded 
the  now  aronsed  Miss  Abigail.  "I  heard  you  say 
you  had  it.    You  said  you  were  a  kleptomaniac  \" 

"'J'he  deuce.  Annt  Abigail  !"  cried  the  bewil- 
dered ^Fr.Van  Essen.    Wliat  does  this  all  mean  P' 

"  Tm  sure  I  don't  know,"  answered  Miss  Abi- 
gail, all  her  coolness  leaving  lier  when  she  discov- 
ered Marguerite  either  was  not  the  thief  she  had 
confessed  herself  or  was  so  hardened  she  now 
meant  to  deny  it  entirely.  I'm  sure  I  don't  know. 
Ask  him." 

It  was  evidently  useless  to  question  Marguerite, 
who  sat  staring  at  Miss  Abigail  in  anguished  en- 
treaty, murmnring  feebly,  "Oh,  aunty,  do — do 
tell — please  do  I  It  will  be  much  better  !"  and 
similar  disconnected  sentences. 

!Mr.  Van  Kssen  turned  sternly  to  the  proprietor. 

"  Do  I  understand  you  accuse  one  of  these 
hidies  of " 

"Oh,  Charlie,  don't  blame  her  !"  interrupted 
Aunt  Abigail.     "She  is  so  young  !" 

Then  Marguerite,  flinging  herself  into  Mr.  Van 
Essen's  arms,  exclaimed  : 

"  You  knew  she  was  a  kleptomaniac,  Charlie  ! 
Why — why  did  you  let  us  come  here  to-day  ?" 

"  Knew  who  was  a  kleptomaniac  ?"  interposed 
^Ir.  Van  Essen. 

"  Aunt  Abigail,  of  course  !"  sobbed  Marguerite, 
clinging  to  him.  "  Y'^ou  said  she  was  peculiar 
about  money  matters,  and  I  found  she  only  took 
a  very  little — jnst  market  money  and  a  few  bills 
— and  I  didn't  cure,  Charlie.  I  charged  it  to  new- 
gloves  every  time  in  tlie  account,  and " 

Here  Miss  Abigail  hastily  pulled  an  envelope 
from  her  pocket,  ejaculating  : 

"Merciful  Heaven!  I  do  believe  the  child 
thinks  I  stole  from  her  !  Read  that,  Charlie.  I 
meant  to  give  it  to  her  when  I  left  to-night." 

Mr.Van  Essen,  too  bewildered  to  ask  questious, 
read  slowly,  aloud  : 

*'My  Dear  Niece:  Aunt  Abigail  bas  been  a  little  wor- 
ried over  tbe  loose  way  in  wbich  you  trust  that  butler  and 
maid.     I  know  you  won't  believe  it,  but  here  is  forty  dol- 
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Before  Miss  Abigail  could  reply  a  clerk  entered 
liastily,  uiid  said  to  Mr.  l*ark  : 

**  Ilero  is  that  lost  dianioud,  sir.  It  wua  caught; 
on  a  pendant  pin  the  ladies  were  looking  at,  and 
was  put  into  another  tray,  where  I  just  diecov- 
ered  it/' 


to  see  them  !     Atnit  Abigail,  you  and  Marguerite 
kiss  and  make  up,  and  we  will  all  go  home/' 

**Yes/'  replied  the  forgiving  aunt,  **  that's 
what  we'll  do,  Marguerite.  There's  no  denying 
we  are  a  pair  of  April  foole,  but  nobody  can  say 
we  ain't  honest  ones/' 
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Kv  Frederick  M.  Turner. 


Fhoh  time  immemorial  the  olive  has  been  the 
recipient  of  honor  and  homage  ;  from  the  tin:e 
tho  dove  returned  to  the  ark,  bearing  the  olive 
branch  as  a  mesnage  of  good  clieer  and  tidings  of 
joy,  down  to  tho  present  dny,  it  ha.^  received  hon- 
orable mention  in  all  hiinls. 

Around  tlio  border-;  of  th-j  Mediterranean  there 
exist  to-day  examples  of  the  wonderfdl  age  and 
size  to  wliieli  tiiese  niajcstic  trees  attain. 

Ilistorv  speaks  of  olive  trees  planted  in  the 
time  of  .Sfipif>  Afriomuis,  of  great  size  and  age. 
Of  grear  height  and  extraordinary  age  are  some 
of  the  olive  treen  growing  on  the  Island  of  Sicily, 
which  are  recorded  to  have  pro<luced  as  high  as 
50  bushels  of  fruit.  Some  of  these  trees  have 
measured  over  2C  feet  in  circumference  at  nearly 
fix  feet  from  tho  ground,  and  one  is  spoken  of  as 
30  feet  in  circumference. 

Xunierous  instances  arc  given  of  trees  esti- 
mr.ted  to  bo  one  thousand  years  old,  and  in  a  few 
cus'.j  they  are  accredited  with  a  still  more  vener- 
abK^  age. 

Tlic  olive  was  introduced  into  California  at 
San  Diego  in  1769  by  tho  Spanish  padres  of  the 
time  of  Junipero  Serra,  who  came  from  Mexico 
to  establish  missions.  That  variety  is  known  all 
over  the  Pacific  coast  to-day  as  tho  Mission  Olive. 
From  that  variety  mainly  Ellwood  Cooper,  of 
Santa  Barbara,  and  Frank  A.  Kimball,  of  Na- 
tional City,  have  obtained  the  gratifying  results 
which  have  made  their  names  the  synonym  of 
olive  culture  in  California.  In  the  past  few  years 
many  new  varieties  have  been  imported  from  the 
Mediterranean  countries,  and  much  experiment- 
ing has  been  done  in  the  way  of  propagating  the 
olive. 

Tho  warm  sunny  slopes  of  tho  Pacilic  coast  of- 
fer just  the  climatic  conditions  suitable  to  the 
natural  requirements  of  the  tree,  and  here  it  finds 
a  congenial  home.  It  flourishes  under  varied 
climatic  conditions — near  tho  coast,  in  the  inte- 
rior, at  a  low  or  high  altitude. 

It  is  not  daunted  by  a  temperature  of  14^  above 
zero,  nor  does  it  languish  under  the  summer  heat 
of  100°  to  U(P  in  the  shade  in  the  interior  val- 
leys.  It  thrives  at  an  altitude  of  3,000,  or  in 
some  places  even  5,000  feet,  and  also  on  the 
coast. 

The  trees  begin  to  fruit  at  the  age  of  three  to 
fear  years,  and  increase  in  productiveness  until 

^Y  are  flfty  years  old,  then  they  bear  about  the 

quantity  of  fruit  year  after  year.     Until 

'ecently  it   required  from    ten    to   twelve 


years^  time  to  bring  an  olive  tree  into  bearing 
from  the  time  the  seed  was  planted  in  the  groaiid, 
and  then  it  bad  to  be  badded  or  grafted  for  qoa]- 
ity.  Xow,  however,  under  the  new  system  of 
propagating  from  cuttings,  over  one-half  of  this 
time  is  sav€»d. 

John  S.  Calkins,  of  Pomona,  an  authority  on 
olive  culture,  uses  tiie  following  method.  Mr. 
Calkins  says:  '*  In  propagating  olive  trees  I  use 
cuttings  of  mature  wood,  some  three  inches  long, 
with  two  leaves  near  the  top  ;  these  are  planted 
in  sand  under  cover  during  autumn  and  winter. 
A  portion  of  the  cuttings  will  proiluce  roots  iu 
the  course  of  four  to  eight  months,  when  they 
are  planted  out  in  nursery  rows  in  the  open 
ground.  By  this  method  well- rooted  and  vigor- 
ous trees  are  prmluced  which  have  yielded  frnit 
iu  four  years  from  the  time  of  planting  the  little 
twigs  iu  the  sand  ;  but  the  most  skillful  attention 
is  required  to  prevent  the  little  twigs  from  losing 
their  leaves ;  if  that  happens  they  decay  without 
becoming  rooted.  Nothing  is  better  calculated 
to  take  the  conceit  out  of  a  narseryman  than  the 
result  of  his  first  attempt  to  root  olive  cuttings 
under  glass.  The  rooted  cuttings  may  be  planted 
out  iu  nursery  form  during  the  spring,  summer 
and  autumn  months.'' 

Transplanting  tho  trees  from  the  nursery  to  the 
orchard  is  done  at  a  time  when  the  trees  are  dor- 
mant— during  January,  February,  March  and 
April.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  olives  will 
grow  and  produce  fruit  abundantly  on  land  that 
refuses  to  nourish  other  trees.  Seemingly  no 
land  is  so  barren  and  forbidding  but  what  the 
olive  will  flourish  if  it  can  only  get  a  fast  hold  in 
the  soil.  Give  it,  however,  good  soil  and  gener- 
ous care  and  it  will  respond  in  the  most  prodigal 
manner. 

Many  experiments  have  been  made  in  orchard 
work.  Some  rows  of  trees  were  irrigated,  other 
adjoining  rows  were  not  irrigated,  but  at  the  end 
of  the  season  there  was  no  perceptible  difference 
in  the  condition  of  the  trees.  One  orchardist  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  State  "purchased  an 
eighty-acre  tract  of  about  the  poorest  livnd  in  the 
neighborhood  on  one  of  the  driest  hilltops.  He 
pulled  up  stumps,  grubbed  out  brush,  quarried 
rocks,  reclaimed  old  inined-out  land,  and  filled  up 
mining  cuts,  lie  now  has  on  what  was  the  worst 
part  of  the  eighty  a  bearing  olive  orchard,  six 
years  old  from  planting,  which  yielded  this 
season  5,000  gallons  of  olives.  It  is  located 
high  above  his  irrigating  ditch,  on  red  granite 
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land  presenting  a  parched  and  bnrnt  appearance, 
and  no  water  other  than  ruin  has  ever  touched 
the  land.  The  owner  says  ho  would  run  a  man 
off  with  a  gun  if  he  found  him  fooling  around  his 
trees  with  water/' 

These  facts  illustrate  the  advantage  of  olive 
growing  over  other  fruits,  for  the  poor  man  or 
the  man  of  moderate  means.  The  trees  can  he 
grown  on  cheap  land  at  a  small  expense,  and  the 
crop  matures  at  a  season  when  tliero  are  no  other 
fruits  to  handle  ;  thus  the  harvesting  can  he  done 
while  there  is  a  surplus  of  labor,  at  a  low  cost.  The 
fruit  can  be  pickled  or  made  into  oil  at  home 
on  a  small  scale,  economically  and  simply,  by  the 
grower. 

There  are  thousands  of  acres  of  land  in  Cali- 
fornia adapted  to  raising  olives,  without  irriga- 
tion, that  can  be  pnrcliased  for  from  120  to  150 
per  acre,  that  will  give  most  profitable  returns. 

The  idea  has  gained  currency  that  no  other 
crop  has  paid  such  high  i*eturns  as  oranges. 
Some  olive  orchards  planted  on  good  soil,  receiv- 
ing the  best  of  care  and  jii,dicious  irrigating,  have 
made  as  good  or  even  better  returns  than  the 
same  number  of  acres  of  orange  lands.  Mr. 
Cooper  states  that  he  tested  one  of  his  orciiards, 
seven  years  old  from  the  cuttings,  which  yielded 
ten  large  bottles  of  oil  to  the  tree.  The  market 
price  was  $1  per  bottle  by  the  case ;  108  trees  to 
the  acre  (planted  20  feet  apart)  would  give  a  yield 
of  1,080  bottles— 11,080  per  acre. 

Mr.  Kimball  reports  that  he  paid  a  neighbor 
$200  per  acre  for  his  olives,  from  trees  less  than 
four  years  old  from  cuttings  ;  that  he  had  picked 
23  gallons  from  a  tree  less  than  six  years  old — 
these  if  made  into  pickles  and  sold  for  75  cents 
per  gallon  would  bring  81,803  per  acre  for  that 
year.  He  also  picked  192  gallons  from  one  tree 
at  the  Old  San  Diego  Mis:^ion  in  one  year — the 
tree  was  probably  a  hundred  years  old. 

P'ckled  olives  are  sold  in  the  markets  by  the 
growers  at  prices  ranging  from  75  cents  to  ^l 
per  gallon.  The  ruling  price  paid  at  Pomona  for 
olives  delivered  at  the  packing  houses  the  past 
season  was  $120  per  ton.  The  yield  cf  pickled 
olives  in  the  same  locality  the  present  season  is 
about  15,000  gallons. 

A  neglected  olive  grove  near  the  city,  having 
had  several  non-resident  owners,  came  under  the 
care  of  a  gentleman  who  was  wholly  inexperienced 
in  olive  culture.  He  made  that  season  3,000  gal- 
lons of  pickled  olives,  which  sold  in  the  market 
at  from  76  cents  to  $1  per  gallon  ;  he  also  made 
considerable  oil,  which  won  the  first  prize  at  the 
Citrus  Fair  at  Los  Angeles.  The  returns  from 
about  300  trees  amounted  to  upward  of  $2,5C0 ; 
thus  demonstrating  that  even  a  beginner  can  make 


high-grade  oil  and  pickles  with  simple  and  in- 
expensive appliances.  His  entire  equipment  cost 
h^s  than  $100. 

Tiiere  is  an  orchard  at  Santa  Ana,  fifteen  miles 
from  the  coast,  elevated  1,500  feet  above  the  sea 
level,  planted  at  the  foot  of  an  adobe  hill ;  the 
trees  have  never  been  irrigated,  and  have,  never 
been  infested  with  black  scale.  They  bore  a  little 
fruit  the  third  year  from  the  cutting;  the  fourth 
year  they  boie  from  1  to  4  gallons  per  tree,  and 
at  the  age  of  seven  years  some  of  them  bore  20 
gallons  of  fruit.  As  a  general  proposition  it  may 
be  stated  that  olive  trees  will  show  some  fruit  the 
third  year  from  planting,  and  yield  returns  the 
fourth  year,  steadily  increasing  from  that  time 
forwai'd. 

One  tree  at  Crescenta,  Los  Angeles  County, 
bore  one  year,  when  thirteen  years  old,  50  gallons 
of  olives.  If  made  into  pickles  and  sold  at  75 
cents  per  gallon  they  would  bring  $37.50.  J.  L. 
Howland,  of  Pomona,  states  that  his  six-year-old 
trees  paid  over  $400  per  acre,  the  fruit  being 
converted  into  oil.  His  Pendulina,  Rubra  and 
Columella  trees  paid  about  $7.50  per  tree. 

There  are  many  circumstances  that  govern  the 
productiveness  of  an  orchard,  both  in  fruit  as  pre- 
pared for  i>ickle8  or  as  oil.  The  quality  of  the 
soil  is,  apparently,  not  so  important  a  factor  in 
the  problem  as  the  natural  drainage  and  proper 
cultivation  of  the  land — less  water  but  more  in- 
tense cultivation  being  the  desideratum. 

The  amount  of  oil  obtained  from  a  given  quan- 
tity of  olives  varies  greatly.  Mr.  Kimball  states 
that  he  obtained  1  gallon  of  oil — first  pressure — 
from  43  pounds  of  olives.  From  other  olives  he 
obtained  only  1  gallon  of  oil  from  100  pounds  of 
fruit ;  from  still  others  it  required  188  pounds  of 
fruit  to  make  the  same  amount  of  oil.  All  these 
olives  were  grown  on  apparently  equally  good 
land.  The  difference  in  yield  was  explained  thus: 
The  first  lot  of  olives  were  grown  on  land  with 
heavy  clay  subsoil,  but  having  a  slope  that  af- 
forded f/ood  drainage.  The  second  lot,  requiring 
100  i)ounds  of  fruit  to  make  1  gallon  of  oil,  were 
grown  on  the  same  kind  of  soil,  but  the  land  was 
flat,  allowing  no  drainage  of  surplus  water ; 
wherever  the  water  flowed,  there  it  remained — re- 
sult, land  so  cold  that  oil  would  not  form  in  fruit. 
The  land  which  required  188  pounds  of  fruit  to 
equal  1  gallon  of  oil  was  considered  the  best ;  but 
it  was  irrigated  and  then  plowed  while  very  wet, 
and  left  without  harrowing.  The  soil  became 
hardened  and  baked  to  the  resemblance  of  adobe 
brickc,  and  remained  in  this  condition  the  baU 
ance  of  the  year,  having  receive^^^^^  ^^^  x^^-ss^^- 
tion.  The  other  lands  were  Vxrxvs.^^^^^^-^^^^^^ 
af terwacd  ^t^y^xVj  wi^JCviti^«^^-- 


,--..^  J ^^ ^" .w  '.Vcfej*':  ?^*i-  A>*>>  '*,-T .. 
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Ww  Kimball  finds  ready  sale  for  lii^  pi  ok  led 
olivt^P,  put  lip  ill  3,  5,  10,  '25  iind  50  gulloii  pack- 
ngt'f^,  at  %\\.  *4.75,  *0,  ^l**2.50  and  1^45  respectively. 
His  '*  virgin  oil*' — first  pressure  —  is  jobbed  in 
the  Tnnrki'Js  .it  ^13  per  case  of  24  pints  j  %\.%  per 
cnso  of  Vi  quarts. 

(kilsido  of  tite  sTimll  circle  of  growers,  how 
nuiriy  {>eaple  are  aware  of  tbe  fact  tbat  tUere  are 
Uirec  bimdred  varieties  of  olives?  Kot  nmny. 
And  3^et  tbut  is  tlio  number  of  distinct  rarietiea 
with  wliich  the  olive  growers  of  Europe  are  fa- 
miliar. Over  lifty  varieties  bave  been  introduced 
into  the  United  States,  tliougU  not  all  are  iu 
Ijcnriiii;.  Some  of  the  varieties  are  especially 
mliipled  for  pickles,  others  for  making  oiK 
Among  the  leading  olives,  under  the  first  head. 
whicb  lifive  developed  the  moat  pronounced  good 
i[iia]ities  are  tbo  ]Vfati?:jiuillo»  Columella,  Mission* 
Santa  CiUiirina,  Regalia,  8t,  Augustine,  Uispania 
and  Aecohina,  This  latter  is  the  wliito  olive  of 
Ascoli,  and  is  said  to  bring  20  cents  each  berry  in 
the  London  and  Paris  restaurants,  on  account  of 
its  great  size  and  delicious  pulp. 

I'hese  different  varieties  have  tbeir  adhorenta 
among  tbe  nurserymen  and  growers.  Size,  color, 
dwectness  of  pulp — refjuiring  mininium  amount 
of  tri'atment  to  extract  the  inherent  bitterness — 
percentage  of  pit,  early  ripening,  early  bearing 
age,  and  regularity  of  crops,  are  among  tbe  qjiaVi- 
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fications  that  go  toward  defcerminiiTg  tbo  value  of  ia  placed  before  them  in  the  guise  of  the  itvdigesti- 

Ihe  different  varieties.     Some  commence  to  ripen  ble,    imported    appetizer    of   commerce*     These 

the  latter  part  of  September  ;  others  do  not  ma-  olives  are  pickled  and  put  np  for  export — to  sell, 

ture  until  January.  Tliey  are  not  prepamd  in  tlie  same  manner  as  is 

Among  the  conspicuous  oil  producers  are  the  the  fruit  for  iiomo  consumptiouj  which  forms  the 

Nevadillo  Blanco,  Rubra,  Missioiij  Penduliua  and  <]iuly  f^^od   of  tbo  people  of  high  and  low  degree 

Uvaria.  iu  France,  Italy  arid  Spain.     There  the  olives  are 

There  are  some  varieties  adapted  for  making  pickled   ripe  and   furnish  one   of  the  staples  of 

iKith    oil    and    pickles,   notably    the   ^Ijiuzunillo,  everyday  life. 
Columella,  Pendulina  and  Jlission.  I(.  is  stated  tbn^.  a  Spanish  soldier  will  go  on  a 

The  Ajrricultnral  Ex[H*rinient  Staiioti  of  C'uli-  march  with  a  ration  of  olives,  bread  and  onions, 

fornia  in  Bulletin  02  gives  the  pillowing  results  'j'ho  onions  servo   bi?u   in  lieu  of  the  stimulant 

of  tests  made  for  oil  :  otherwise  stip[)lied  by  wine  ;  the  olive  supplies 

.,-    -       T,    1   1  o-  «r  *     r    1  *iot  only  tlie  oil,  but  it  is  a  etronej  nutriment  and 

Munzamllo  from  Berkeley 20. 45  pci'  CPDt,  of  oiL  ,  ' ,     ,  ,  «  .         .  .  , . 

Kev^vliUo  Bliiiico  Umn  Berkeley 30.3  '  -  «  g^o^'  I'^^sb  producer.      It  contains  those  ingredi- 

M.iiiziimllo  of  Fresno 23.1  '  "  ents  wbicli  are  needed  for  nctual  nourishiiient^ 

Nevuililio  Blimco  ot  FresDo .22  "  "  and  that  ration  nniy  be  called  a  strong  one. 

EuLrt^  of  Fre^iK. 2Lt>7       "  "  It  is  estimated  that  a  pound  of  olives  properl v 

Pen<lulm.ir.fFre«ucK......... 20.5         -  -  prepared  k  ennal   to  a  pound  of  meat,  and  can 

Nevadillo  BUuco,  MiBaion  Sun  J<i«c.  .3l.f5         -  -  ^^  furnished  m  euch  quantities  as  to  regulate  tbo 

Miflflion  San  Jokc' 24.9  "  **  price  of  the  latter. 

iiipe-pickled   oli^^ea  will    not   keep  as  long   as 

Olives    tested    by    the    Agricultural    (.■bernical  those  that  arc  preimred  grecn^a  year  being  the 

Works  cf  Los  Angeles  gave  these  results:  average  limit  of  conservtition— consequently,  the 

^^      ,.,,    „.         ,       ^  a- .-  *    !■    1  European  i>rodncer  phices  on  the  market  for  ex- 

NeYiulilli*  Bljiiteri  from  Poraonft .2;i.  /  m-r  cc-di.  of  ou.  .         *        ■  ■  »    ,     .»     .       mi   i 

M.mz:millo  from  PomoDa 22.1       -  -  P^»'t  to  foreign  Countries  an  article  that  will  ketq) 

for  years  and  present  a  fine  appearance.      Thopu 

On  flat  lands,  with  frequent  rains,  less  oil  but  who  have  tasted  the  ripe-pickled  olive  asiuepared 

more  water  exists  in  the  fruit;  on  hillsides,  with  in  California,  rich  in   oil  and  of  a  nutty  flavor, 

h^ss  water,  the  quantity  of  oil  ia  much  greater.  can  rarely  be  induced  to  look  with  favor  upon  tbo 

Olives  weigh  f rom  4A  to  G  pounds  to  the  gallon,  hard,  tough,  imported  variety.    This  is  evidenced 

TiiD  great  superiority  of  the  olive  as  a  food  by  the  request  of  the  gnests  for ''V////}ir;MV?  olives 

product   is   scarcely  understood    by  the   general  in  the  Iiotels  and  restanraiUj?  of  the  Piicific  coast. 

IHiblic,  who  are  only  cognizant  of  the  article  as  it        In  Pumona  and  vicinity  almost  the  entire  crop 
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of  pickled  olives  is  consamed  at  home,  and  that.        The   annual  yield  of  Italian    oil   ia  valued  at 

too,  within  a  very  few  weeks'  time,  leaving  the  tl20,000,000,  which  is  greater  than  all  the  wheat 

market  completely  exhausted  soon  after  the  season  exports  of  the  United  States  for  tbe  year  1891. 

has  closed.     Many  growers  sell  their  crops  with-  From  these  countries  we  receive  what  purports  to 

out  any  effort  or  solicitations  for  orders.  be  pure  olive  oil.     In  the  year  1890  there  were 

Families  are  using  the  oil   for  culinary  pur-  imported  into  the  United  States  893,894  gallons 

poses,  in  place  of  butter  and  hird.     Medicinally,  of  olive  (?)  oil.     If  we  penetrate  the  mysteries  of 

olive  oil  ranks  high.     The  ancients  understood  the    masquerading    stranger    we     will     find    old 

well  its  beneficial  effects  when  used  either  inter-  friends  with  new  faces,  decked  out  in  a  deceptive 

nally  or  externally.     It  was  used  as  a  fortifier  by  new  garb. 

the  Romans,  and  held  in  great  esteem  for  inunc-        The  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington 

tions  by  soldiers  and  athletes.  recently  made  chemical  tests  of  66  different  vari- 

In   the    South    Sea   Islanda    the    natives  daily  eties  of  imported  oil  labeled  '' pure  olive  oil.**  Iti 

anoint   themselves   with  oil  (cocoannt).     It  pre-  not  one  case  was  the  article  found    to   be   pnie. 

vents,  as  they  say,  the  sun  from  burning  the  skin  One  sample  contained  only  5  per  cent,  of  olive 

and  the  cold  air  from  chilling  them.     As  a  re-  oil.     The  average  of  pure  olive  oil  in  the  entire 

medial  agent  the  use  of  olive  oil  is  too  well  known  number  examined  was  less  than  34  per  cent.,  the 

to  need  much  comment.  greater  portion  of  the  remaining  6C  per  cent,  be- 

Dr.  E.  A.  Osborne,  Superintendent  of  the  Home  ing  cotton-seed  oil. 
for  the  Care  and  Training  of  Feeble  minded  Chil-  Mr.  Arthur  P.  llayne,  of  Santa  Barbara,  a 
dren  at  Glen  Ellen,  Cal.,  says  :  ''In  a  case  of  graduate  of  the  University  at  Berkeley,  a  student 
pneumonia,  followed  by  consumption,  the  patient  of  the  National  Agricultural  School  of  Montpel- 
was  sustained — all  other  forms  failing — for  over  lier,  France,  who  spent  several  years  of  study  in 
seven  moniha  on  olive  oil  alone,  excepting  a  few  the  olive  countries  of  Europe,  stated  at  the  meet- 
tablespoon  fnls  occasionally  of  milk  and  broth.  The  ing  of  the  Third  State  Convention  of  Olive 
last  few  months  the  oil  alone  kept  him  alive,  and  Growers  :  '*  Some  of  the  best  foreign  oils  sold  in 
that  was  applied  externally.  Little  or  no  nntri-  the  United  States  come  from  Bordeaux.  Now, 
ent  matter  could  be  retained  in  the  stomach,  but  as  no  oil  whatever  is  made  in  that  part  of  France 
the  application  of  the  oil  always  revived,  allayed  it  looks  from  the  first  suspicious.  While  work- 
<he  sense  of  hunger,  and  restored  vitality  to  the  ing  in  the  municipal  laboratory  at  Bordeaux  I 
tissues  not  already  infested  with  tubercles.''  thought  I  would  get  my  hand  in  on  oil  analysis  ; 

Olive  oil  is  as  nutritious  and  beneficial  in  build-  so,  in  order  to  get  good  representative  samples,  I 

ing  up  waste  tissues  as  cod -liver  oil,  and  does  not  went  to  all  the  best  grocers  in  the  citv  of  Bor- 

cloy  and  offend  the  digestive  apparatus.  deaux,  like  Felix  Potin,  etc.,  and  bought  the  best 

The  same  authority  says  :  ''It  is  so  bland,  it  the  market  could  furnish,  saying  price  was  no 
is  so  palatable,  it  is  so  easily  digested,  or  if  the  object,  as  I  wanted  it  for  medicinal  purposes, 
digestion  is  seriously  impaired  it  is  so  easily  ab-  but  it  must  be  strictly  pure.  When  I  came  to 
sorbed  by  the  skin,  that  it  stands  quite  alone,  analyze  it  I  found  that,  according  to  my  figures. 
Its  use  is  attended  with  no  intricate  manipula-  the  pureH  sample  contained  some  20  or  25  per 
tion  ;  the  sense  of  relief  afforded  to  the  patient  cent,  cotton  seed.  Having  none  too  nmch  con- 
is  almost  immediate,  especially  from  its  inunc-  fidence  in  my  own  ability  or  figures,  I  spoke  to 
tion,  and  the  strengthening,  reconstructive  effect  the  old  chemist  at  the  customhouse  about  it.  Ho 
ui)on  the  tissues  is  immediate,  sturdy  and  per-  at  once  told  me  that  I  must  have  made  a  big 
manenf  mistake  in  my  work,  for  said  he,  'I  never  camo 

Until  very  recently  the  United  States  has  been  across  snch  a  high  per  cent,  of  pure  olive  oil  dur- 

f«*rced  to  depend  on  the  Mediterranean  countries  ing  the  many  years  I  have  been  at  work   here." 

for  its  supply  of  olive  oil,  or  rather  what  com-  It  is  said  to  be  a  common  practice  abroad   to  mix 

mercial  hypocrisy  assumed  to  be  such.  cotton-seed  oil  with  the  olives  while  being  ground, 

It  is  estimated  that  the  annual  ontpnt  of  for-  enormous  quantities  being  shipped  to  Europe  from 

eign  countries  is  as  follows  :  the  United  States  for  that  purpose. 

Italy 70.000,000  pylons,         ^^^^  7®*^  «g^  »  Certain  firm  in  New  York  re- 

Rpain l5,o(M>,ooo       ♦*  cei ved    one    day   a   cablegram    order   for    1 ,000 

^^rfmQQ 0.000.000       "  tierces  of  lard,  to  be  shipped  to  the  Medi terra- 
Portugal.  AlRtria  and  Tripoli,  Egypt,  ^ean  to  be  mixed  with  olive  oil.     Fortunately  it 
Greece,  Dalmatia  and  other  coun-  •  'ui      a       \l   '  i-  -i      •      ^   *.- 
tries.                                             18  000  000       "  '®  possible  to  obtain  pure  olive  oil— m  California 

'■     '     ,  at  least. 

'^otal 112,000,000       ••  There  were  produced  in  California  in  the  year 
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1889  1,141  gallons  of  pure  olive  oil,  in  1890  5,202 
gallons,  and  in  1891  11,420  gallons. 

California  producers  are  determined  that  the 
olive-oil  product  of  that  State  shall  be  pure  and 
unadulterated,  and  have  procured  the  passage  of 
an  act  to  prevent  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
imitation  olive  oil,  an  organization  being  effected 
to  enforce  it.  California  olive  oil  won  medals  at 
the  Paris  Exposition,  where  there  were  606  ex- 
hibits, and  also  at  the  Columbian  Exposition  at 
Chicago. 

The  process  of  expressing  olive  oil  is  a  very 
simple  matter,  but  to  obtain  a  high-grade  oil  re- 
quires extreme  cleanliness.  Several  grades  of  oil 
are  expressed  from  a  given  quantity  of  fruit.  It 
is  classified  as  follows:  First,  virgin  oil — super- 
fine oil  ;  second,  oil  expressed  from  tlie  paste 
without  water — fine  oil  ;  third,  oil  ex[)re8sed  with 
the  aid  of  hot  water;  fourth,  oil  of  the  second 
vat  washed  out  with  either  hot  or  cold  water  ; 
fifth,  oil  from  reground  paste  ;  sixth,  oil  from  the 
residue  pit ;  seventh,  washed  oil. 

The  oil  obtained  below  the  third  grade  is  only 
fit  for  manufacturing  soap  and  for  lubricating 
machinery. 

Olive  oil  is  found  in  cells,  bright  and  ready- 
made,  and  to  obtain  it  one  has  only  to  mash  the 
olives,  and  afterward  press  them  so  as  to  make  it 
come  out  with  the  water  of  vegetation,  from 
wliich  the  oil  separates  by  virtue  of  its  specific 
gravity. 

Experience  has  taught  that  olives  picked  fresh, 
and  just  before  maturity,  yield  the  finest  oil,  but 
at  a  loss  of  a  portion  of  it.  Olives  gathered  when 
just  ripe  produce  the  largest  quantity  of  oil,  and 
of  a  good  quality.  Olives  harvested  late  produce 
a  low  grade  of  oil. 

Olive  oil  is  not  manufactured,  but  is  developed 
in  the  olive  as  it  ripens,  from  which  it  is  ex- 
tracted as  follows  :  "  AVhen  the  olives  have  turned 
a  dark  red  or  black  they  have  sufficiently  ripened 
to  pick.  They  are  gathered  as  follows  :  A  large 
canvas,  which  is  slit  to  the  centre,  is  spread  on 
the  ground  around  the  tree  ;  the  pickers  have  a 
sack  slung  from  their  shoulders,  the  mouth  of 
the  sack  being  kept  open  by  a  half-barrel  hoop 
sewn  into  its  top,  the  ends  of  the  hoop  rest- 
ing against  the  chest  of  the  picker.  With  his 
left  hand  he  holds  the  branch  to  keep  it  from 
breaking,  and  with  his  right  strips  the  berries  oil 
into  the  sack  ;  some  fall  on  the  canvas,  from  where 
they  are  gathered  up  and  poured  into  baskets. 
The  olives  are  now  spread  on  trays  and  allowed  to 
dry  till  they  commence  to  shrivel ;  then  they  are 
put  into  a  large  iron  basin,  within  which  revolve 
two  large  vertical  iron  wheels,  which  work  the 
olives  into  a  fine  pulp  without  crushing  the  pits. 


The  pulp  is  then  put  into  rash  sacks,  which  are 
piled  up  in  the  press  and  subjected  to  a  slow 
pressure.  The  oil  and  water  from  the  pulp,  as  it 
runs  from  the  press,  is  collected  in  receptacles, 
from  which  the  oil  is  skimmed  off,  put  into  large 
tin  tanks,  and  allowed  to  stand  for  several  weeks 
to  clarify.  Then  it  is  filtered  by  straining  the  oil 
through  white  filter  papers,  which  are  put  into  a 
lot  of  the  funnels  set  in  the  top  of  a  large  tin 
tank  in  which  the  oil  is  collected.  The  oil  is 
drawn  from  the  tank,  put  into  bottles,  and  is  now 
ready  for  the  market.  All  the  machinery,  and 
everything  which  comes  in  contact  with  the  oil 
and  pulp,  should  be  washed  with  hot  water  every 
day  while  making  oil.  The  oil  must  be  kept  in 
a  cool  place  and  from  the  sunlight.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  pickling,  the  olives  must  be  picked  just  as 
they  commence  to  turn  red,  about  one  month  be- 
fore maturity.  Each  berry  should  be  picked 
carefully  by  htmd  and  placed  gently  in  a  basket 
or  can  of  water  ;  they  are  then  placed  in  vats  and 
covered  with  water,  to  which  is  addod  a  solution 
of  American  lye  of  one  ])ound  to  every  ten  gal- 
lons of  olives.  The  solution  should  be  drawn  off 
and  poured  over  the  olives  every  hour  or  so,  until 
the  lye  has  penetrated  to  the  pit — or  very  nearly 
so — which  can  be  told  by  cutting  an  olive  open 
with  a  knife.  It  should  be  turned  to  a  yellowish 
color  to  the  pit.  The  lye  should  then  be  drawn 
off  and  fresh  water  poured  on  the  olives,  and 
changed  every  few  hours  for  the  first  day.  After 
that  it  should  be  chaTiged  every  twenty- four  hours 
for  a  week  or  ten  days  until  all  the  lye  has  been 
washed  out  and  the  olives  are  perfectly  fresh. 
They  are  then  put  into  a  weak  solution  of  salt  for 
seven  or  eight  days,  after  which  time  this  should 
be  drawn  off  and  a  stronger  solution  of  14  ounces 
of  salt  to  a  gallon  of  water  should  be  poured  over 
them.  The  salt  should  be  first  dissolved  in  hot 
water,  then  strained  and  water  added  until  it  is 
of  the  right  strength.  The  olives  should  also  be 
kept  out  of  the  sunlight.'* 

It  seems  a  fact  beyond  question  that  olive  cult- 
ure is  destined  to  become  one  of  the  great  indus- 
tries of  the  Pacific  coast — perhaps  the  leader  of 
all  the  fruits. 

There  were  growing  in  California,  up  to  1892, 
8,000  acres  of  olive  trees. 

In  1892  there  were  planted  2,000  acres,  and  a 
still  greater  acreage  has  been  planted  to  olives  for 
the  succeeding  years  up  to  date. 

At  Pomona  alone  the  yearly  sales  by  nureery- 
men  average  about  200,000  olive  trees. 

San  Dio^ro.  Santa  Barbara,  Los  Angeles  and 
San  Bernardino  Counties  lead  in  the  number  of 
acres  of  bearing  trees. 

In  the  San  Fernando  Valley  1,500  acres  of  olive 
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By  Julia  D.  Cowles 

A  LATE  fad,  and  certainly  a  very  dainty  one, 
is  that  of  making  one's  favorite  flower  a  charac- 
teristic of  all  one's  furnishings  and  belongings. 


MIRROR   FRAME. 


Not  only  is  one's  room  to  be  fiirnislied  in  its 
colors,  but  the  flower  itself  is  to  be  used  in  deco- 
rating— both  the  natural  flower  and  the  convcn- 


Another,  who  likes  things  Japanesque,  and 
whose  dark  hair  and  eyes  make  appropriate  her 
Japanese  nef/lif/ce  costumaSy  affects  the  chrygan- 
tlicmum,  wears  them  upon  all 
possible  occasions,  and  de- 
corates her  possessions  witli 
their  natural  and  convention- 
alized forms. 

Ihit  the  room  of  a  third 
girl,  of  French  ancestry  of 
which  she  is  justly  proud,  is 
worth  describing,  especially 
as  its  decorations  are  the  work 
of  her  owji  hands,  and  may 
bo  imitated  by  any  other  giil 
of  equal  ingenuity  and  zeal. 
Another  flowir  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  iriswiiich  she 
chose,  and  the  same  ideas  car- 
ried out. 

The  floor  was  first  covered 
with  plain  matting.  Then,  with  prepared  paint 
of  a  warm  fawn  or  tan  color,  she  marked  a  straight 
band  three-fourths  of  an  inch  wide  all  about  tho 


BORDER. 

tionalized  blossom.  This  pretty  conceit  is  capa-  room  at  a  distance  of  fifteen  inches  from  the  wall, 
ble  of  being  developed  in  such  a  variety  of  ways  Inside  this  band  was  painted  at  regular  intervals  a 
that  it  cultivates  both  ingenuity  and  good  taste.       conventionalized /ewr  de  Us.     This  was  done  by 

One  pretty  blonde  has 
chosen  to  be  known  by  the 
violet.  II  e  r  sachets,  per- 
fumes and  toilet  waters  are 
all  of  that  flower.  Her  hand- 
kerchiefs and  personal  be- 
longings are  marked  by  a 
single  blossom  daintily  em- 
broidered, and  her  room  is 
draped  in  violet  shades.  Her 
''at  home"  gowns  are  in  the 
Greek  stylo  in  honor  of  the 
country  which  has  chosen  the 
violet  as  its  national  flower.  tojkt  du  jour. 
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marking  the  pattern  upon  stiff  pasteboard  and 
cutting  it  carefully  out.  The  pasteboard  which 
surrounded  the  pattern  wus  then  used  as  a  stencil, 
and  the  painting  was  thus  rendered  an  easy 
matter. 
As  few  rugs  were  used  in  this  room  a  small 
stencil  was  cut,  and  the 
figure  painted  at  regular 
intervals  over  the  body 
of  the  room.  When  fin- 
ished the  floor  lodked  as 
though  covered  with  an 
expensive  figured  mat- 
ting, with  the  additional 
advantage  of  a  corre- 
sponding border. 

Instead  of  the  matting, 
jute  bagging  could  be 
used  and  given  the  same  treatment,  or  the  edge 
of  the  room  only  could  be  covered  and  the  bor- 
der painted,  with  which  a  large  rug  in  a  plain 
brown  of  light  shade  could  be  used. 

The  walls  and  ceiling  were  painted  in  a  buff 
shade  which  matched  the  body  of  the  matting. 
Upon  this,  by  the  use  of  another  stencil,  was 
painted  an  eflfective  border  in  the  same  shade  as 
the  figures  upon  the  matting.  The  straight  band 
of  brown  below  the  border  had  above  it  a  nar- 
rower band  of  old  blue,  and  this  was  the  color  in 
which  the  room  was  furnished. 

The  window  shades  were  buflF,  while  the  sash 
curtains  were  r.  Swiss  muslin  figured  with  the 
conventional  Jleui'  de  Us,  and  over  both  fell  soft 
( .irtains  of  old  blue  China  silk. 

Ihing  upon  the  walls  were,  first,  a  study  in 
water  colors  of  the  flower  which  gave  character 
to  the  room  ;  second,  a  wall  pocket  of  matting  dec- 


orated with  the  iris  in  oils;  and  third,  a   mirror 
whose  frame  was  similarly  treated. 

The  splasher  above  the  washstand  hud  a  design 
of  the  same  flower  with  its  tall  swordlike  leaves 
outlined  in  old  blue  wash  silk,  and  the  Boarf  over 
both  washstand  and  dresser  was  omanionted  with 
the  conventional  design  scattered  at  regular  in- 
tervals over  its  surface,  and  these  were  outlined 
in  the  same  manner. 

The  bed  linen  was  marked  with  the  conven- 
tional flower  heavily  embroidered  in  white,  and 
all  articles  of  underclothing,  towels,  and  so  forth, 
were  outlined  in  the  same  pattern.  A  i'luy  flenr 
dvlis  also  ornamented  the  corner  of  the  handker- 
chiefs. It  had  been  an  easy  matter  to  select  fiir- 
nisliings  to  correspond  with  the  room,  for  thefleur 
(le  Us  is  an  ever-i)opular  motive  with  designers  in 
all  lines. 

Of  course  her  girl  friends  soon  learned  the  se- 
cret of  harmony  which  pervaded  her  apartment^ 
and  a  handsome  brush-and-comb  tray  in  hand- 
])ainted  china  came  to  ornament  her  dresser,  and 
later  a  dainty  pin  tray  found  its  way  there,  too. 
Both  of  these,  it  is  needless  to  say,  bore  the  mag- 
ical emblems,  but  good  taste  ruled,  and  the  idea, 
though  fully  carried  out,  was  not  overdone,  as  it 
might  easily  have  been. 

The  gown  box  was  covered  with  the  new  art- 
denim  in  old  blue  with  fieur  de  lis  outlined  in 
Avhite,  and  a  book  cover  in  buff  linen  had  the 
sunie  design  outlined  in  blue. 

Altogether  the  room  was  dainty  and  tasteful  as 
could  bo  desired,  and  had  a  character  of  its  own 
which  declared  the  individuality  of  its  owner. 

Such  a  treatment  of  a  room  is  sure  to  bring 
about  harmonious  eflTects,  and  may  be  easily  plan- 
ned with  any  chosen  flower. 
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RECENT    PROGRESS    IN    SCIENCE. 

By  Ernest  Ingersoll. 


That  legend  relative  to  the  pbotogmphing  on  the  eye  of 
a  murdered  person  the  image  of  the  criminal  is  again 
brought  forth.  At  Jamestown,  N.Y.,  a  woman  was  recently 
murdered,  and  the  report  was  spread  that  one  of  her  eyes 
had  been  subjected  to  a  microscopic  examination,  revealing 
a  big  burly  man  in  a  long  ulster  and  badly  bagged  trousers. 
Subsequent  reports  threw  soite  doubts  upon  the  story,  and 
fintilly  it  was  denied  altogether — which  was  to  be  expected. 
The  human  retina  has  no  more  power  after  death  to  retain 
an  ioooge  than  a  looking  glass  after  the  reflected  person 
passes  away.  Many  experiments  have  been  made  in  this 
direction.  Scientists  have  made  animals  gi\Z3  at  striking 
objects  and  caused  their  spinal  cords  to  be  severed  in  order 
to  produce  instantaneous  death.  The  eyes  and  retinas  were 
immediately  photographed,  but  no  tra-^e  of  an  image  has 
been  discovered.  Even  if  it  were  possible  for  the  retina  to 
retain  the  last  image,  it  is  doubtful  if  it  could  be  photo- 
graphed. No  snccftss  has  so  far  followed  the  many  experi- 
ments made.  The  real  trouble  in  the  mutter  is  th.it  the 
light  reflected  from  the  base  of  the  eye  (fundus  ociili)  is 
of  a  d:irk-red  color,  and  it  m  ikes  very  little  effect  upf>n  the 
sensitive  plate.  Dr.  Howe,  of  Buffalo,  has  tried  t  >  procMire 
isochromatic  plates  for  the  purpose,  but  has  not  been  suc- 
cessful. 

**The  Lancet*'  observes  that  all  decay  of  the  teeth  be- 
gins from  without,  no  internal  caries  having  been  demon- 
strated. Consequently,  if  the  teeth's  surfaces  be  kept 
scrupulously  clean  they  cannot  de^ay.  When  ought  clean- 
ing begin  ?  As  soon  as  there  are  teeth.  Let  the  child  early 
acquire  the  habit  of  using  a  small  toothbrush  dip})ed  into 
chalk  flavored  with  some  aromatic  drug,  and  let  it  un.ler- 
ataud  that  the  places  most  needing  the  brush  are  those  be- 
tween the  teeth.  That  is  the  place  where  decay  almost  in- 
variably first  appears.  Mucoas  secretions  and  accumula- 
tions of  food  are  always  found  between  the  teeth  aft.-r  a 
mead.  They  nmy  be  removed  with  a  toothpick.  It  is  al- 
most an  art  to  use  a  toothpick,  not  only  from  on  wsthetie 
point  of  view,  but  also  from  an  hygienic.  One  must  be- 
ware of  injuring  the  fleshy  parts  and  leaving  S]>liuter8, 
which  in  some  coses  may  cause  the  loss  of  a  tooth.  Metal 
toothpicks  should  be  altogether  avoided.  Those  of  quill 
and  hard  wood  ore  best. 

In  hearing  negro  songs,  the  trained  European  or  Anier- 
ican  ear  is  positive  that,  save  with  a  single  exception,  not 
one  of  them  has  the  true  savage  stamp.  This  exception  is 
the  **  Juba,"  which  is  probably  a  true  African  song.  How- 
ever, it  is  hardly  a  song,  but  a  chant,  abounding  in  spoken 


words.  With  rhythm  alone,  as  Wallasckek  shows,  primitiye 
music  began,  and  this  quality  the  negro,  whether  a  native 
of  Africa  or  one  bom  in  the  United  States,  has  to  a  marked 
degree.  It  seems  to  be  a  fact  that  the  vocal  apparatus  of 
the  negro  differs  from  that  of  the  white  man.  The  arch  of 
the  roof  of  the  mouth,  the  nastal  sounding  board  of  the  col- 
ored man,  has  another  conformation.  If  a  tme  colored 
man  were  to  paint  his  face  like  a  white  man's  and  sing  an 
English,  Italian  or  German  aria,  it  is  his  voice  which  would 
at  once  reveal  him.  The  imitative  faculty  is,  however,  very 
s'roug  in  the  negro,  so  he  cannot  help  himself  in  follo>ving 
the  white  man's  music  and  the  white  man's  words ;  and 
often  so  closely  that  if  there  are  modifications  in  phrasing  or 
in  tone  coloring  these  strike  only  the  non-experts  as  orig- 
in il.  It  is  noticeable,  however,  that  although  black  vocal- 
ists of  merit  are  known,  there  are  almost  no  instrumental- 
ists of  any  great  excellence.  The  reason  is  plain.  To  have 
a  fiae  voice  is  an  accident  of  nature.  To  play  an  instrument 
\vull.  so  as  to  gain  a  reputation  as  a  violinist  or  pianist, 
means,  in  addition  to  natural  talent,  to  devote  to  the  violin 
or  piano  many  years  of  study.  The  race  instinct  in  the 
negro  does  not  incline  him  toward  persistency  of  purpose. 

Professob  Quincke,  of  Heidelberg,  greatly  interested 
English  savants  lately  by  a  lecture  upon  his  experiments 
toward  an  explanation,  on  mechanical  grounds,  of  those 
curious  movements  in  protoplasm  which  are  usually  re- 
garded as  characteristic  of  living  matter.  The  professor 
considers  that  these  movements  fall  into  the  class  known  as 
phenomena  of  surface  tension.  He  finds  that  drops  of  oil 
Hoating  on  slightly  alkaline  water  are  attracted  toward  the 
walls  of  the  vessel  and  then  repelled,  the  spreading  of  the 
soap  film  that  results  from  the  action  of  the  alkali  on  the 
oil  giving  rise  to  periodic  vortex  motion.  Viewed  with  the 
microscope,  the  film  shows  the  same  minute  strings  of 
pearly  beadlike  bubbles  that  are  observed  in  protoplasm. 
Virchow  has  observed  the  same  phenomena  in  putrefying 
bmin. 

Objects  of  nickel  or  nickel  plate  maybe  cleansed  by  put- 
ting in  a  mixture  of  one  part  sulphuric  acid  and  fifty  parts 
alcohol.  After  laying  them  for  a  few  seconds  in  that  mixt- 
ure they  can  be  washed  clean  with  water,  mixed  with  alco- 
hol and  rubbed  dry  with  a  linen  cloth.  All  plated  objects 
can  thus  conveniently  and  perfectly  be  cleaned.  It  will 
readily  be  leen  that  no  bad  effects  can  come  from  this  proc- 
ess. Nickel- plj\ted  forks  or  sj^oons,  be  they  ever  so  yellow, 
can  be  restored  to  pristine  brightness  by  leaving  them  in 
the  acid  solution  about  twenty  seconds  or  less. 
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'^  The  Wobld  Bkautifui<'*  is  the  appropriate  title  given 
by  Lilian  Whiting  to  her  optimistic  and  helpful  little 
book  of  essays,  which  is  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that 
it  depends  little  on  external  scenery,  or  on  those  circum- 
stances outside  our  personal  control,  but  rests  miuuly  with 
ourselves,  whether  we  shidl  live  in  an  environment  of  serene 
beauty.  In  other  words,  the  world  beautiful  is,  like  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  not  a  locality,  but  a  condition — a  spir- 
itual state.    The  only  success  worth  the  name  is  the 


achievement  of  this  high  spirituality.  To  this  end,  Miss 
Whiting  devotes  her  opening  chapter  to  the  duty  and  cul- 
tivation of  happiness ;  then,  in  cumulative  sequence,  and 
with  a  wealth  of  apposite  illustration  such  as  only  a  litera- 
ture lover  could  furnish  forth,  follow  "  Friendship,"  **  Our 
Social  Salvation,"  ''  Lotus  Eating  "  and  '*  That  which  is  to 
Come."  Few  readers  can  be  too  busy  to  turn  aside  for  nn 
hour  or  two  and  refresh  themselves  in  these  pleasant  pages ; 
and  for  such  as  are  busy  with  the  really  vital  concerns  of 
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life,  08  here  pointed  oat,  the  time  devoted  to  the  peruBal  of 
**  The  World  Beautiful "  will  be  most  profitably  speut. 

As  TIMELY  as  interesting,  in  view  of  the  cxirrent  tendency 
in  hero  worship,  is  the  striking  picture  of  Puris  under  the 
gre.U  Napoloou,  given  ia  the  historical  romance  cntPtled 
**  Under  the  Corsican,"  by  Kinily  Howiuud  Iloppin  (J.  Stl- 
win  Tait  it  Sons).  This  is  a  thrilling  story  of  tlic  first  Em- 
pire at  the  timo  when  t!io  ext'cutit)n  of  the  young  Due 
d'Eughien  had  infuriated  th'^  old  Freiicrh  nobility  and  kd 
'he  hot-blooih'd  ytuing  Uoy  Jists  to  devis'  nial  s.liemes  f«>r 
the  overthrow  of  the  great  First  Consul.  The  plot  of  the 
story  hinges  upon  tluj  attemiited  assa^sinatioa  «>f  NajHjlt-on 
by  Anatole  d'lLireourt,  a  y«»un^  arlstoi'ijit,  1  ut  tlj**  inter- 
vals of  the  conspiracy  a'.r(>rvl  plenty  of  time  ami  o]»port".- 
nity  for  love  miking  of  a  vt-ry  ft  rvi  I  kiiiil.  The  atmospliiie 
of  the  story  is  good,  an  1  th-^  glimp-i*--;  ailord  -d  (»f  I'aris  at 
the  clos  w)f  the  last  century  hav.-  tin-  air  <if  bring  cxeetMl- 
ingly  tnii'  to  life.  No  Amriean  knows  Paris  butter  than 
Miss  IIo]ti)in.  or  is  mon>  iiitim:«t<ly  ae(piaint«  d  with  the 
history  and  life  of  the  period  of  \vhieh  she  A^ritis;  and  li  v 
literary  .stylo  is  admirable.  Ivindnil  in  snbjt  et  U*  tlm 
above,  and  issued  by  the  sam.'  j)ubiis]iers.  is '"  Napoleon 
III.  and  Lady  Stuart  ;  An  l'pisi)de  nf  the  Tnileri«s.''  Iimun- 
latv'd  from  the  French  of  Pierre  de  Liiu).  M.  de  Lani>  is 
an  historian  rather  than  a  roma-.ieer,  though  what  is  Ivuown 
as  the  romanc  of  history  is  tin*  chosen  m  iteriul  of  his 
works.  This  book  furnishes  a  i;o:newha*  lurid  pi<-tnre  of 
the  profligacy  which  existed  at  tht^  French  c-»urt  uiider  the 
second  Empire,  inid  tl:e  undermining  intluence  of  which 
und<r,ibtodIy  Ivd  to  its  downfall.  \^  iiat  has  been  consid- 
ered ju;  the  elegant  immorality  of  tlie  Tnileries  under  the 
second  Enipin^  appears  here  as  a  very  gr,>-;s  and  shameles 
condition  of  affairs.  The  infatuation  o' N.ipoleon  III.  for 
the  beautiful  Lady  Stuirt  (ami  she  mu^t  have  b  en  be.iuti- 
ful,  if  the  ]»icture  in  the  frontis])ieee  of  the  book  is  a  cor- 
rect likeness)  was  of  1  nig  dnration,  and  was  i»ri»lilic  of 
nnich  unhapi)iness  and  even  misery  to  all  concerned,  'Jhe 
employment  of  th(»  Seeret  I'olice  in  coun-'ctiou  with  the  re- 
covery of  the  offspring  of  this  ill-st^irred  luu'M'n  throws  a 
peculiar  light  upon  Imp-.n-ial  imthods,  and  leads  t<>  appall- 
ing results.  The  Emperor's  infatnitioii  ends  »mly  with  the 
downfall  of  the  Empire,  a'.id  Lady  Stuart,  whose  superb 
personality  held  him  against  all  comers,  thenceforward  dis- 
appears from  his  horiztm,  only,  ho\vev<»r,  as  the  secpiel 
shows,  to  reai)pe.ir  i:i  an  equally  remarkable  rule. 

To  iiEADKiis  who  like  a  nov<d  frankly  d«'Vote;l  to  char- 
acter, plot  and  s'tuation.  without  any  "  jjurpos  ■ "  other 
than  the  laudable  one  to  entertain,  ma}-  be  recommended 
*'  A  Ikeath  of  Suspicion,"  by  Frances  Isjibel  Currie,  just 
published  in  an  attractive  paper  edition.  Tlie  author's 
name  is  favorably  known  in  connection  with  her  former 
works,  '*  The  (.'rime  of  Innocence,''  '*  A  TiiT  with  tlie  Tif- 
fins," •'  Gala  Day  lionks."  and  short  stories  in  the  h-ading 
pj»riodicals.  As  a  tianslator  of  (nrman  poetry  into  Eng- 
lish she  him  be;  n  peculiarly  felicitous  -felicitous,  that  is  to 
siy,  in  the  <piality  of  the  wnrk  achieved,  but  unfortunatv? 
in  the  ])erverse  omission  (>f  h»T  naim^  from  the  i)nblislie»l 
transhitions :  anotli -r  instance,  probably,  of  editorial  in- 
gratitude. The  pres-nt  novel,  "A  P>reath  of  Suspicion,'' 
is,  we  tidc^  it,  tho  strongest  thing  she  has  y«'t  done,  though 
not  porha])  J  tlu  strongest  she  can  do.  The  bivatli  t»f  sus- 
picion has  b^en  breathed  (unjustly,  of  course)  against  a  fair 
young  Scotch  Canadian  woman,  who  has  become  the  wife  of 
a  chivalrous  but  fi-ry- jealous  ("iitalonian  Spaniard,  also 
Americanized,  sojourning  in  a  dull  little  phiee  called  Yar- 
row, in  the  Province  of  Quebec.  The  estrangement  of  this 
^resting  couple,  and  their  eventual  reconciliation,  fur- 


nish the  motive  of  an  eminently  readable  story.  It  ends 
leaving  the  hero  and  heroine  in  a  way  to  live  happily — on- 
til  the  next  time. 

The  old  house  by  the  waterside, 

With  leaded  casements  blear  and  gray, 
liooks  down  upon  tho  sluggish  tide, 
The  long  canal  whoso  currents  glide 
Serene  and  slow  from  day  to  day. 

And  1,  beneath  the'  Linden  shade. 

Still  watch  the  front  of  cairven  wood — 
That  frowning  fr(Uit  so  strangely  made 
With  seri»ll  and  arch  and  balustrade, 

And  signs  that  none  hath  understood. 

And  none,  they  s;iy,  doth  dwell  therein. 

Yet.  sometimes,  when  the  sun  goes  down. 

Tlir(»ugh  the  dim  panes   I  seem  to  win 

The  tinkle  of  a  mandolin. 

The  glimmer  of  a  golden  gown. 

For  she  shall  fling  tho  casement  wide. 
Shall  lean  and  beckon  to  me  then?. 

Shall  call  me  softly  to  h(  r  side. 

So  tleeply  loveil,  so  long  denied — 

The  Princess  with  the  Gt>lden  Hair. 

—  Gi'dhain  R.  Tomnon. 
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RICHARD    WAGNER   AND    HIS    FESTSPIELE   IN    BAYREUTH. 

By  Mercia  Abbott  Kfitii. 


Fa  I'll  centuries  ago  Bayreuth  was  a  walled  and 
fortiOed  city,  in  the  centre  of  which  stood  a  mag* 
Tiilketit  cuiitle,  the  seat  of  a  splendid  court  around 
wliicli  clustered  the  residences  of  citizens  of  re- 
nown in  artistic,  political  and  commercial  life. 
VoL  XXXIX,,  Ko.  &-41* 


Located  at  some  distance  from  the  lui^^kHtiv^  ^^^ 
traffic,   it  was   unable    to   ma^xis^v^  Xv^  ^^-^x^ows^ 
iigamst   many  rivals;    aiegee.     ^^  ^^^n^^^^^^^ 
pcated  4fe%*^xvv^'C\^\^  M '^^'^^  ^"^"^  ^.^&^^^^^^ 
plague,  lo'OLCi^^eiW*^  ^^^^*  xsv^^^"^  j 
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*'  Thirty  Years'  War,"  left  the  town  impoverished 
and  almost  depopulated,  without  one  vestige  of 
its  former  greatness. 

Bayreuth  now  has  a  population  of  25,000,  and 
has  attained  great  fame  within  the  hist  two  dec- 
ades, owing  to  the  fact  that  Kichard  Wagner 
made  his  home  there  and  built  the  theatre  where 
his  wonderful  operas  are  performed.  Naturally 
the  aflfections  of  the  Bayreuth  peo[)le  are  centred, 
and  their  hopes  for  the  future  grounded,  upon 
the  memory  and  fame  of  the  German  composer, 
whom  they  proudly  call  tlie  'HJreat  Master.*' 

In  an  article  upon  Music,  written  at  his  home 
in  Bayreuth  in  1813,  Jean  Paul  Richter  said  : 
"Up  till  now  the  gods  have  laviftliod  their  gifts 
of  music  and  poetry  single-handed  on  very  differ- 
ent mortals  :  we  are  still  waiting  for  the  man  who 
can  produce  a  genuine  opera,  poetry  and  music 
combined." 

At  that  time  the  poet-composer  for  whose  ad- 
vent the  world  waited  was  an  infant  in  arms, 
who,  sixty  years  later,  in  tho  very  town  where 
Richter  wrote,  proved  that  upon  him  the  gods 
had  showered  gifts  from  both  hands. 

To  appreciate  the  operas  of  Wagner  and  their 
influence  it  is  necessary  to  know  something  of  his 
life,  liis  artistic  development,  his  ain)s,  his  trials 
and  successes. 

The  natural  love  of  the  (Jerman  people  for  the 
drama  is  unquestioned.  This  has  been  fostered 
in  the  hearts  of  the  common  people  by  religious 
festivals  and  the  ever- popular  Miracle  Plays,  while 
German  authors  and  poets  have  found  their  high- 
est inspiration  in  those  literary  productions  de- 
eigned  to  aid  in  the  establishment  of  a  national 
drama.  Goethe,  Schiller,  Lessing,  Klopstock  and 
others,  animated  by  this  desire,  produced  many 
dramas,  that  have  long  been  an  honor  (o  the  lit- 
erature of  Germany.  Their  severest  critics  are 
among  their  own  countrymen,  who  claim  that 
German  literature  was  long  biased  in  motive  and 
action  by  the  cosmopolitan  spirit  of  the  period, 
as  since  the  fifteenth  century  all  dramatists  fol- 
lowed the  leadership  of  Shakespeare,  or  the  writ- 
ers of  classic  times.  Regarding  the  Greeks  as  the 
first  in  every  department  of  art,  dramatic  writers 
believed  with  them  that,  to  reach  the  hearts  of  the 
people,  the  drama  must  appeal  to  the  eye  ami 
ear,  in  a  combination  of  the  sister  arts,  music  and 
tragedy. 

This  had  been  achieved,  but  Herr  Wagner  went 
still  further  ;  he  united  music  and  poetry,  the 
plastic  arts  and  dramatic  action  into  a  harmoni- 
ous whole,  working  and  waiting  for  half  a  cent- 
ury before  his  ideal  opera  became  an  artistic 
reality. 
*-  Upon  this  subject  his  biographer  Franz  Munc- 


ker  writes:  "The  new,  perfect  German  dram» 
Richard  Wagner  gave  us ;  a  drama  essentiallj 
German,  in  contents  as  well  as  in  form,  founded 
on  old  national  legends  and  poetry  :  entirely  in- 
spired with  German  spirit,  and  in  its  complete 
artistic  peculiarity  such  as  only  the  German  peo- 
ple couhi  bring  forth." 

For  this  work  Richard  W^agner  was  eminently 
gifted.  He  came  of  a  family  devoted  to  dramatic 
art,  and  early  showed  an  artistic  temperament 
with  manifold  talents,  which  later  developed  into 
the  successful  writer  of  prose  and  poetry,  as  well 
as  the  musical  composer.  But  the  road  to  sne- 
cess  was  not  smoothly  paved  ;  the  pathway  was 
uncertain,  and  though  from  time  to  time  heights 
were  gained,  there  were  also  fearful  downfalls. 
Into  his  life  came  much  of  disappointment  and 
trial  :  his  first  operas  in  Magdeburg,  followed  by 
others  in  Berlin,  Leipsic  and  Konigsberg,  were 
received  with  great  indifference  by  the  public, 
with  no  promise  of  ultimate  success. 

His  early  marriage  with  the  actress  Minna 
Planer  was  peculiarly  unfortunate,  for  although 
there  was  seemingly  deep  attachment,  the  wife 
did  not  appreciate  the  genius  of  her  husband, 
and  their  affection  failed  to  endure  the  test  of 
years  of  trouble  and  privation.  Their  narrow  cir- 
cumstances were  not  tiie  result  of  inactivity,  for 
Wagner  sought  and  obtained  employment  as  mu- 
sical director,  while  striving  to  produce  that  im- 
portant composition  which  should  revolutionize 
the  Gorman  drama,  changing  it  from  an  imita- 
tion into  a  creation. 

There  were  years  of  continuous  mental  strug- 
gle, as  with  finances  reduced  to  the  lowest  state 
he  journeyed  to  and  from  many  cities,  battling 
with  the  despair  that  at  times  almost  over- 
whelmed him.  All  of  these  discouragements 
prove*!  to  be  disciplinary  steps  in  his  pathway, 
that  forced  him  to  turn  to  the  literary  work  that 
later  brought  him  rich  returns. 

He  was  particularly  desirous  of  bringing  out 
some  of  his  operas  in  the  gay  French  capital, 
whither  he  went  with  his  young  wife  in  1839  : 
but  he  had  neither  wealtli  nor  influential  patrons, 
though  he  had  friends  who  greatly  encouraged 
him,  amongst  them,  Meyerbeer  and  Heinrich 
Heine. 

After  years  of  enthusiastic  planning  without 
results  he  settled  in  Dresden  with  the  fixed  de- 
termination of  producing  with  new  dramatio 
features  a  series  of  operas  founded  upon  the  leg- 
ends of  his  native  land. 

Obliged  still  to  perform  uncongenial  labor  for 
his  support  while  producing  his  weightier  com- 
positions, the  versatility  which  he  exhibited  drew 
attention  to  his  genius,  and  some  measure  of  ap- 
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preciation  was  accordefl  lilm,  and  by  ii  few  artists 
he  waa  recogiiizcJ  as  tliu  most  gifted  of  the  ilnv 
fjiatitj  composers  of  the  nineteenth  centiuy. 
■  During  tbe  Kovolution  of  1848  Wagiier  gave  cx- 
preesion  to  sonic  ultra  viewg,  which  the  Saxon 
ministry  deeiiitid  of  sunicient  importance  to  war- 

Irant  a  judicial  prosecution,  but  before  the  war nirit 
for  ]m  arrest  could  ho  served  he  left  Dreedon,  re- 
joicing ill  his  freedom,  courageous  and  hopeful. 
At  Wehuar  lio  received  new  strength  in  tbe  ac- 
quaintance there  formed  with  tbe  composer  Listz, 
which  ripenetl  into  a  lifelong,  nn faltering  friend- 

»8hip. 
Again  he  went  to  Paris,  then  tliere  was  a  resi- 
dence of  eight  yeara  in  Zurich,  with  montiia  in 
I  Yen  ice,  Vienna  and  oilier  cities.  As  these  words 
^rc  written  I  look  from  my  window  in  Lucerne 
Kcroeg  the  lovely  lake  to  tlie  villa  on  the  hillside 
where  be  spent  the  summer  of  185D,  engaged  in 
the  composition  of  **  Tristan  and  Isolde.'* 

The  Btory  of  hia  restless  wanderings  during  bis 
exile  hears  many  resemblances  to  that  of  Dante ; 
after  rejiewed  petitions  for  pardon,  after  eleven 
years  of  banifihrnent,  iierriiany.  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Saxony,  was  opened  to  liim,  and  one  year 
»  later  in  ISGl,  Saxony  withdrew  Ins  sentence  of 
banishment.  The  in€ompatihility  and  mental 
<'on trusts  existing  between  himself  and  wife  bad 
been  accentuated  during  these  years  of  trial,  and 
41  separation  occurred  twenty-iive  years  after  their 
marriage,  llts  wanderings  were  not  yet  ended, 
and  di&appoiniment  was  hi>*  constant  attendant, 
though  with  King  Ludwig  II.  as  his  friend  be 
still  hoped  to  found  bis  theatre  in  Municb.  lu- 
surmoufitablo  oi)8taclefi  stood  in  bis  way  :  jeal- 
ousy and  even  calumny  atnong  professionals 
necessitated  a  change  of  location.  In  1871,  con- 
fiding in  the  assistauco  of  bis  noble  friend,  be 
visited  the  town  of  Bayreuth.  hoping  to  lind  it  a 
suitable  place,  quite  remote  from  artistic  life, 
wliere  be  might  build  the  theatre  suitable  for  tlie 
performance  of  bis  opera:?,  whose  composition 
bad  absorbed  his  life's  energies  ;  these,  inter- 
preted by  clmsen  artists,  he  trusted  wouM  result 
in  the  eetabligb merit  of  a  new,  entirely  German 
drama. 

Tbe  arrangements  being  satisfactory,  tbe  corner 
stone  of  the  **  HiilMionfeetspielbaua  *'  was  laid  in 
187:;^  amid  great  rejoiciiigiit.  Within  the  founda- 
tion stone,  among  many  interesting  records  and 
documents,  was  the  following  8tanxa«,  written  by 
Waguer,  which  would  lose  much  of  its  signifi- 
cance in  translation  : 

'*  flier  RchHf>sn  ich  ein  Geheiauiw  frin, 
Dtt  rub  es  viele  hundert  Jahr  I 
So  lange  es  verwahrt  <3er  Stein, 

Macbt  ea  der  Welt  dch  oJIenbiir." 


Ofteii  the  want  nf  money  eanped  delay  in  the 
buihling,  but  lis  often  the  munilieenct^  of  the  King 
of  liavaria  relieved  the  emergency^  and  four  years 
later  the  builditig  Richard  Wagner  had  dedicated 
to  his  mnse  was  cornpleled.  and  the  first  public 
performances  were  given  before  enthusiastic  au- 
diences. 

In  tbe  meantime  he  had  built  his  house 
**  Walinfried,'*  installing  as  tlie  mistress  of  his 
homo  liis  second  wife,  To^ima  von  Bfilow-ListK, 
after  a  romantic  experience,  more  marvelous  than 
any  fiction,  in  tbe  story  of  self-al>negating  friend- 
«hip,  which  gave  much  of  liapfdness  to  his  last 
years.  Mrs,  Wagner  understooil  bis  artistie  nature 
and  was  in  full  sympathy  with  his  aspirations: 
and  in  the  bliss,  unknown  befme,  of  an  unclouded 
heart  union,  his  hopes  were  enlivened  and  his 
ripest  powers  concentrated  n|>on  tbe  work  to 
whicli  he  had  consecrated  his  life. 

His  last  aud,  a^  Wagner  tbouglit,  bis  best  opera 
was  brought  out  irj  liayreutb  iu  the  suTumer  of 
1882.  Seven  years  had  been  given  to  this  liter- 
ary and  musical  composition,  which  expressed 
tlio  thought  of  bis  later  years. 

Much  philosophical  research  Inul  led  hini  to 
the  investigation  of  religious  trutli,  with  the  re- 
sult that  he  was  convinced  that  trite  religion 
taug]it  the  jdjandonruent  of  the  world  and  its  sin- 
ful pli^asnres  antl  passions;  that  the  relentless  an- 
tugotiism  between  individuals,  as  well  as  races  and 
nations,  bad  developed  since  mankind  had  turned 
from  tlie  natural  aiid  original  vegetable  diet  to 
tbe  use  of  animal  food  ;  that  thi^  departure  was 
the  ground  of  both  pliyaicul  and  moral  decay, 
necessarily  f<dlowed  by  the  degeneration  of  Uhria- 
tijinity;  that  the  failure  to  adhere  to  the  pure 
principles  that  Christ  taught  and  lived  hml  cor- 
rupted oar  entire  moderti  civilization. 

Omitting  much  of  interest  in  the  prennses.  his 
conclusion  was  that  *va  true  regeneration  of  tbe 
Imnuin  race  was  only  to  be  ho[ied  for  when  vjbria- 
tians  would  return  to  the  simple,  (kid^given  food, 
and  cO'Ojwrate  witli  the  efforts  of  societies  for 
temperance*  for  tbe  prevention  of  cruelty  to  ani* 
ma)s,  and  all  channels  of  Christian  socialism.'* 
Wbett  true  rt'ligion  bad  effected  such  regenenv 
tion,  then  art  wotihl  become  a  holy,  pnrifyirjg 
act,  for  **  Fily.  from  which  spring  tbe  three  com- 
prebetisive  virtues  of  Charity,  Faith  and  Hope,  is 
tbe  highest  precept  of  religion.*' 

Animated  witli  tbeso  sublime  ideas,  Wagner  Hn- 
isheti  **  Parsifal,"  and  resolved  that,  in  order  to 
secure  the  wortliiest  representation,  it  should 
henceforth  be  publicly  perform eil  at  Bayreuth. 
Indeed  tbe  religious  character  of  this  rnediitval 
Christian  legend  forbade  its  appearatice  upon  or- 
dinary stages  ;  for  the  legend  of  tbe  Holy  (jrail  ia 
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the  story  of  the  precious  chalice  from  w]iich 
Chriflt  iJratjk  at  the  Last  Supper  and  \n  which 
Joseph  of  Ariniathea  caught  Hia  flowing  life- 
bloods 

The  mystical  meaning  of  the  ancient  legend 
Wagner  deepened  and  broadened  :  the  fnnda- 
tiiental  idea  of  freedom  from  Binful  desires  of  the 
ilesh,  the  practice  of  an  unselfish  charity,  with 
kindness  and  pity  for  all  creatures*  was  strongly 
emphaflizcd  in  the  dramatic  representation,  by 
Bymljulinal  refercncei<,  to  well-known  incidents  in 
the  life  of  the  Christ. 


THE  WAGIS^R  THKATKE. 


This  opera  has  alternated  with  '- Tannliauser'^ 

and  *•  Lohengrin"  during  this  summer's  (1894) 
festival,  and  it  is  of  **  Parsifal  "  as  rendered  July 
•2Gth,  that  a  brief  account  will  be  given. 

AU hough  Wagner  opened  the  gates  to  a  nc 
world  in  his  expression  of  a  grandly  conceive* 
iilea,  it  was  far  from  his  intention  to  exalt  the  in- 
dividuality of  the  principal  soloists;  all  ninst  b^ 
animate^l  by  the  one  thought,  of  aiding  to  exprei 
the  motive  of  the  entire  drama.    This  principle  is 
still  strenuously  insisted  upon  by  Fran  Wagner ^ 
who,  acting  with  the  general  committee^  secures 

the  best  German  t4il- 
-  ent  possible  in  everj 

department,  resolved 
that  in  no  respect 
shall  the  eutertain- 
ments  deteriorate 
from  their  original'. 
high  standard. 

The   m  a  n  n  e  r  ii 
whicii     the     t  h  r  ti 
operas  w^ere  rendcrei! 
during   the    summer 
festival  of   1894   ^vii« 
conaidereii  by  ci  i 
as  near  a  reaJita; 
of  Wagnei's  ideal  ati 
will  be  attained. 

Tlio  Parmfal  oi 
the  distinguislied 
tenor*  Berrenkoveij, 
is  a  strong,  masierlv 
interpretation  of  the 
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[ifTlciilt  role,  from  tlie  fii'Bt  entnnice  of  the  be- 
wildered coinitrj  yoatli,  *'the  guileless  fool,'*  to 
the  closing  scene,  wlien  aB  King  of  tlie  (J rail  he 
lieiirs  jdoft  the  sacred  cnp,  typical  of  Bpirituiil 
nutriment, 

Frau  Siieher  as  h'untlrt/  is  regarded  at?  nearly 
funltless.  She  is  gifted  with  a  tine  dramatic  tal- 
ent, lias  a  Bensitive  poetical  appreciation  and  a 
sojirano  voice  of  eo  rare  a  flexibility  that  she  is 
able  faithfully  to  express  tfie  diverse  and  passion- 
41  te  emotions  in  the  twofold  nature  of  Kundrif, 
The  GurHcmanz  of  Herr  Karl  TJrcgg  was  admi- 
rable, while  the  sorcerer  by  Phuik  and  the  minor 
parts  are  well  sustained.  Tlie  Bulmenfestspiel- 
haus  stands  on  a  high  hill,  quite  outside  the 
town,  and  within  the  woods  of  the  llohen- 
warte.  It  is  simple  in  style*  but  ranks  among 
the  large  tlieatres  of  the  world  ;  one- fourth  of  its 
«pace  is  occupied  by  the  stage,  which  is  90  feet 
broad,  very  deep,  with  a  heiglit  of  liiO  feet. 

The  chairs,  bioad  and  coinfortabkv,  are  ar* 
ranged  in  the  style  of  an  amphitheatre,  and  as 
the  acoustics  of  the  building  are  perfect,  and 
from  each  seat  a  good  view  of  the  stage  can  be 
obtained,  there  is  but  little  choice  of  location  and 
but  one  price.  The  open  gallery  extending 
4icro89  the  rear  of  tlic  house  is  called  the  **  lioya! 
Box,"  as  seats  iu  tlie  centre  are  always  reserved 
for  members  of  the  nobility,  and  those  at  the  ex- 
treme left  for  the  Wagner  family. 


From  the  corridor  on  either  side  are  eight  en* 
trancep,  distinctly  nnmbercd  ;  no  ushers  are  re- 
quired, as  each  person  enters  the  stairway  bearing 
the  same  number  as  tliat  upon  his  ticket ;  at  the 
top  of  each  staircase  lie  will  find  two  rows  of 
seats,  and  in  one  of  them  is  the  chair  whoso  num- 
ber corresponds  to  that  on  the  seat  coupon  which 
he  retains.  Ample  cloak  rooms  open  from  the  cor- 
ridors, as  hats  are  not  allowed  in  the  audience 
room.  The  hall  before  the  per  for  man  ce  begins 
and  between  the  acts  is  lighted  by  gas;  during 
the  acts  it  is  dark,  and  electric  lights  are  naed 
upon  the  stage.  The  orchestra  and  chorus  sing- 
ers are  invisible,  many  of  the  former  being  be- 
neath the  stage,  the  latter  placed  at  different 
heights  above  it. 

Ueforc  four  o  clock  the  L700  seats  in  the  vast 
hall  were  occupied,  as  there  is  an  inexorable  law 
that  none  may  enter  after  that  hour  until  the 
second  act.  The  trirmpeta  sounded  ;  the  room 
was  darkened  and  in  silence  unknown  in  Amer- 
ican theatres  ;  the  curtains  were  drawn  hack  in 
graceful  folds^  revealing  a  country  scene  iu  the 
north  of  Spain.  This  is  Monsalvat,  the  domain 
of  the  Knights  of  the  Grail,  who  in  world-se- 
cluded solitude  faithfully  guard  the  sacred  cup, 
though  the  equally  sacred  spear  is  in  the  han^ls 
of  the  sorcerer  KUngmr^  who  with  it  has  wounded 
the  K\ng^  Aviph(n'tn8,  who  had  broken  his  pledge 
of  holy  living. 
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Day  dawne  in  the  forest,  and  the  knights  and 
eeqnires  gather  as  tlie  solemn  morning  reveille 
18  heard.  The  costumes  of  tlje  esquires  are  a  soft 
grayish-bine  tiinio,  belted  at  the  waist,  which 
falls  to  the  sandaled  feet ;  the  knights  wear  over 
the  tunic  a  full  mantle  of  a  deep-rose  hue,  which 
sweeps  to  the  earth  in  heavy  folds,  and  upon  the 
right  shoulder  is  the  symbol  of  the  order,  a  white 
dove. 

The  peace  of  the  morning  is  broken  when 
Kunarif,  wearied  and  frenzied,  staggers  upon  the 
scene,  pressing  upon  OvrnonuDn,  rna^^ter  at  arms, 
a  crystal  flask,  a  balsam  for  the  wounded  King, 
who  at  that  moment  is  brought  in  upon  a  litter 
by  esquires  and  attended  by  a  guard  of  kniglits. 
As  the  sad  procession  movos  onward  the  knights 
discuss  the  illness  of  Ain/tJiorfax,  and  tlie  words 
of  prophecy  which  fell  **  fioni  lips  divine,"  in  an- 
swer to  the  prayer  of  the  King  for  healing  : 

'•  By  l)ity  'HghtenfMl, 
A  guilelesK  fool, 
^Vait  for  him. 

My  chowm  tool." 

At  this  moment  wild  cries  and  exclamations  of 
horror  are  heard,  and  as  the  knights  start  up  in 
alarm  a  swan  flutters  into  the  forest  from  the 
lake;  and  as  it  sinks  dying  to  the  ground  the 
esquires  enter  with  the  youthful  stranger,  who 
has  killed  the  sacred  bird.  As  in  response  to  all 
questions  he  answers  only,  *'  Ich  weiss  es  nicht," 
it  appears  to  Gurncintniz  that  in  his  innocence 
and  ignorance  he  meets  the  conditions  of  the 
prophecy,  and  when,  convinced  by  the  earnest 
words  of  Gurnemain  that  he  has  deeply  sinned, 
with  childish  impatience  he  breaks  his  trusty 
bow  and  casts  away  his  arrows,  the  faithful  knight 
hesitates  no  longer  to  put  him  to  the  test,  and  if 
he  1)0  the  promised  deliverer  in  the  {)resence  of  the 
King  he  will  express  pity  for  his  sufferings. 

As  the  two  walk  toward  the  temj)le  of  the 
(irail  there  is  a  remarkable  transformation  in  the 
scene  ;  the  forest  disappears,  and  through  a  door 
in  the  rocky  cliff  they  pass  from  view,  only  to  ap- 
pear again  ascending  heights  in  the  distance,  as 
the  sound  of  the  trombones  is  heard  and  bells 
begin  to  chime.  The  scenery  moves  from  right 
to  left  in  a  series  of  si)lendid  perspective  j)i('tures, 
so  united  in  sequence  that  there  is  no  sensation 
of  surprise  as  the  grand  sanctuary  with  its  domed 
central  altar  appears;  beyond,  between  cluster- 
ing columns,  adown  the  extended  nave,  march 
forward  in  solemn,  stately  procession  the  band  of 
knights. 

As  the  chorus  harmony  fills  the  air  the  knights 
seat  themselves  at  two  long  tables  on  which  stnnd 
^ilver  goblets ;  then  the  sweet  voices  of  the  boys 


tell  the  story  of  the  bread  and  wine,  as  Ampliortas 
is  brought  in  upon  his  litter,  with  iinmerous  at- 
tendants, preceded  by  a  procession  of  boys,  who- 
bear  the  sacred  cup  within  a  shrine  draped   in  a 

rich  red  cloth. 

Thither  Gnrnemanz  brings  the  3*oiitli,  who, 
too  dazed  to  stir,  stands  like  a  statue  during  the 
ceremony  of  the  feast,  the  silent  prayer  and  the 
uncovering  of  the  Holy  Grail.  As  Amphortas 
held  aloft  the  antique  crystal  cup  it  was  illumi- 
nated as  if  by  a  ray  of  light  from  above,  and 
glowed  with  increasing  lustre.  It  was  a  most  im- 
pressive scene :  the  illumination  can  only  be 
faintly  imagined,  not  described,  for  like  the  fire- 
opal  it  seemed  to  possess  a  radiance  all  its  own. 

During  the  joyful  responsive  choruses  Am-' 
phorfas  relapsed  from  his  state  of  exaltation,  and 
at  his  cry  of  agony  Pursifal  had  clutched  at  hi* 
own  heart,  yet  with  that  exception  showed  no 
sign  of  interest,  but  stood  as  if  petrified.  As  lie 
failed  to  break  his  silence  when  Gvr7iemauz  ques- 
tioned him,  he  was  turned  from  the  temple  as  the- 
curtain  was  drawn  upon  the  first  act. 

There  was  a  moruent's  pause,  and  then  the 
house  was  quietly  vacated,  as  an  interval  of  forty 
minutes  occurs  between  the  acts:  many  go  for 
refreshments  to  the  restaurants  near  by,  and  . 
others  promenade  on  the  broad,  open  plateau  be-' 
fore  the  house,  from  which  there  is  a  fine  view  of 
Bayreuth  nestled  among  the  hills,  and  beyond, 
the  Fichtel  Mountains,  and,  more  remote,  the- 
misty,  blue  heights  of  Franconian  Switzerland. 

In  the  second  act  intense  interest  is  felt  in 
KniKh'if,  who,  under  the  control  of  the  magician^ 
must  work  evil  upon  Parsifal.  In  this  act  occur 
marvelous  transformations,  but  never  a  disturb- 
ing interruption,  for  the  artifices  of  the  decora- 
tive machinery  and  the  continuous  music  cause 
one  scene  to  melt  naturally  into  another.  When 
the  tower  of  Klinijsor  disappears  a  garden  rises 
with  luxuriant  tropical  vegetation,  which  fills  the 
stage,  and  from  a  height  Parsifal  looks  down 
upon  the  enchanted  garden.  Here  the  youthful 
hero  is  beset  by  many  temptations,  and  this  scene. 
aside  from  its  ten<ler  musical  composition  and  its 
spiritual  teaching  of  purity,  is  one  of  exceeding 
beauty.  The  bewitching  flower  maidens  with 
their  trifling  and  vanity  make  a  charming  pict- 
ure. Their  costumes  were  individual,  modest- 
and  arranged  with  reference  to  a  harmonious- 
blending  of  colors,  each  one  suggesting  a  distinct- 
ive flower.  The  maidens,  finding  their  winning 
attempts  repulsed,  rush  away  through  the  flowery 
avenues  of  the  bewildering  garden,  returning  with 
waving  floral  hats  which  added  to  their  fascinar 
tions,  while  the  music  corresponds  to  the  light!- 
ness  and  brightness  of  the  scene.     Conscious  of 
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his  missiou,  Parsiful  itj  proof  against  tlieir  in- 
siiivremeiits,  but  tiesirly  guccunil»s  to  tlie  a  pell 
of  Knndrij,  who  is  transformed  into  a  Jitzzlingly 
beiiLitifiil  U'onian,  who  is  to  iufatuute  luul  thus 
destroy  the  youth,  whom  KUmfmr  recognizes  as 
li  (langerous  rival*  It  is  a  tlirilling  acene  whcTi 
tije  unhappy  woman,  failing  in  lier  design,  cuises 
the  paths  of  the  one  who  disdains  her,  and  Klin*/- 
307%  with  tlie  stolen  spear,  seeks  to  shiy  the  one 
he  fears,  but  the  weapon  missing  its  aim  hanga 
suspended  over  the  head  of  ParHtfttJ,  until  seiz- 
ing  it  and  making  witii  it  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
the  power  of  evil  is  destroyed.  With  a  startling 
crasli  the  splet>di<l  castle  and  the  luxuriant  gar- 
den fall  into  utter  ruin,  as  with  a  deti pairing  cry 
Kfutdrn  ^\T\k%  to  the  ground,  while  in  clear,  ring* 
rng  notes  /*(trsif(tl  mys  to  the  alluring  woman  : 

Where  only  we  aball  meet  a^iu.** 

From  fir^jt  to  last  this  second  act  is  a  series  of 
thrilling  sceues,  which  are  interpreted  with  full 
dramatic  power,  while  the  grand  orchestra  and 
the  numerous  choruses  add  their  harmonious 
strains. 

As  this  tlnitim  unfolds  oiie  can  bnt  appreciate 
tlie  fact  that  tlie  opera  is  so  widely  severed  from 
the  ordinary  musical  drama  that  it  is  essential 
tliat  the  parts  eliould  be  taken  by  those  who  have 
striven  to  come  into  touch  with  the  views  of  the 
cofUjHiaer,  iia  well  as  enacted  before  the  audience 
that  gather  in  the  BLthneiifeattJpieUuuis  with  some- 
thing of  ail  idea  what  tliey  are  to  see  and  hear  in 
a  temple  consecrated  to  a  musical  and  scenic  rep- 
roscntatiou,  elevated  in  its  uini:^  and  religious  in 
its  teachings. 

It  has  often  been  said  tiuit  a  particular  talent  was 
required  in  order  to  iinderatand  Wagner's  music; 
that  it  was'*  heavy,"  '*  unnatural,"  or  in  some 
other  way  unlike  that  most  a(>|n"eciated  by  tht* 
musical  world.  Tu  one  not  miisieally  gifted  it 
seemed  strong,  and  always  appropriate  to  tlie 
theme. 

Many  years  have  passed »  as  we  again  see  Gttr- 
fiofffifiz,  aged  and  feel)le.  but  still  weuring  the 
tuTiic  of  the  knights,  standing  in  front  of  Ids 
hermitage,  listetdng  to  sounds  which  appear  to 
come  from  the  shrubbery;  there  he  finds  the  al- 
most lifeless  Kundrij,  who  is  soon  revived,  and  in 
broken  accents  murmurs  :  *'  Service — service  !" 

Now  a  knight  in  black  armor  strides  iipoti  tlio 
scene  with  lowered  spear.  He  does  not  respond 
to  the  fjuestions  of  ffHrHeH*anz,  until  he  reminds 
him  that  on  Good  Friday 

**  No  inuD  with  wenpoii  bit  Lor  comes. 
Witlj  Bhut-up  ht?lmet,  HLiehl  auil  sjieDkr.'* 


When  he  divests  himself  of  these  emblems  of 
strife  the  old  master  at  arms  regards  liim  with 
emotion,  and  calling  KmHlnj  from  the  hut,  she 
confirms  his  impression,  and  in  mutual  recogni- 
tion niucli  of  joy  is  expressed. 

(iurnejnniiz  recounts  the  continued  sufferings 
of  AftijJiortds,  who,  in  the  In^pe  of  haateniug  his 
release,  has  long  refused  to  unveil  tlie  cup  of 
blessing,  thus  withhohling  from  the  knights 
spiritnal  nourisliment  :  Tihirel,  their  old  chief- 
tain, will  that  day  he  buried,  leaving  the  band 
without  leadershi[).  Parsif(d  expresses  deep  grief 
that  his  protracted  wanderings  have  wrought  such 
ill.  and  overcome  with  exhaustion,  seems  almost 
fainting  :  ONrnemanz  assists  hirti  to  a  grassy  knoll 
by  a  spiiiig,  and  removes  his  corselet  of  mail, 
while  Kundry,  iu  accordance  with  tlm  artctent 
rites  of  hospitality,  hunddy  kneeling,  unbinds  tiie 
greaves  from  his  legs  and  bathes  the  feet  of  tlie 
weary  traveler  ;  then  drawing  from  her  dress  a 
golden  flask  of  '*  precions  ointment,**  she  poars 
oil  over  them  and  dries  them  with  her  Ivair.  Gur- 
nemunx  anoints  \m  head  with  the  contents  re- 
maining iu  the  flask,  and  with  blessing  greets 
him  as  King.  Parnfal,  as  the  first  act  of  hia 
holy  ofiice,  baptizes  the  weeping  and  penitent 
Kundrff, 

Ar^  the  peal  of  distant  bells  is  heard  Gunie' 
nitan  places  over  the  white  tunic  of  Parsi/n^  the 
mantle  of  the  knights,  he  grasps  his  Bpeav  and 
with  Kundri/  frdlows  the  old  master  at  arms. 

Again  as  in  the  6rst  act  the  scene  gradtially 
changes ;  us  tlie  three  figures  disappear  the 
clamor  of  the  bells  increases,  and  at  last  the 
grand  temple  is  again  visible,  and  through  the 
aichetl  passaijes  come  prticessions  of  knights  in 
mourning  garb.  From  one  side  they  enter  bear- 
ing the  cofRn  of  Titftrel^  while  from  the  other 
the  eac|surea  and  serving  men,  with  the  litter  of 
Am/dii/rias,  preceded  as  before  by  the  boys  bear- 
ing the  covered  shrine  of  the  Holy  *  J  rail. 

During  the  funeral  services  of  the  aged  chief- 
tain, at  the  proper  time.  Amphortas  is* urged  to 
uncover  the  shrine,  as  he  had  solemnly  promised 
to  do  tliat  day  ;  in  a  paroxysm  of  despair  he  re- 
fuses to  fnlfill  his  v<nv,  and  demands  that  the 
weapons  of  the  knights  bring  him  release  and 
serve  their  own  needs  : 

**  Kill    both  the  WDner  iind   bis  paiu ; 
The  Oruil's  cteiligbt  ye'U  tbeu  regain.' 

Parnifah  who   has   with    his   attendants    entered 
unperceived,  now  advancing,  touches  J  wi/*Aor/as^« 
side   with    the    spear;   conscious    of    its    heaUa<^ 
virtne  his  countenance  is  irra<3Lveisjfc?^.^*av  ^Si^  ''^^l^ 
rapturously  at  the  spear  that  X' o-t^^^^^.^^^^'^'^^ 
w  hose  ^\A\\\.  vfe  \^<i  *&&  V\>>ckNA<^^     ' 


i^- 


AOXER 


-   I^STSPISLK  AT  BATEErrU 


it  IB  iwifxiiMa  to  dcvenr^^  90 1   ^^ruca 
cine  cABiiot  mffoni  tft  fwcieiTg  fer  Mnwrif  mintiev 

Hrmring  ft.  erne  eui  ra^r  *  tmt  tb«  ^nuid* 

eat  uiDoiph  df  Wagii«f^«  1^^^  -^  \tv^  eathoaijMin 
viih  vbieh  ''^  PonirAl  '^  «^  reeeif  di  in  18S2.  In 
Ihe  twcwbhig^  of  notobks  from  all  |>srta  of  the 
vocM  lo  listen  to  Ihtt  o«ie  coi&fiQtitmii  hm  foand 
vairmnt  for  Mkring  ihss  tbc  toog-soo^ht-for, 
ciiitineiiTiilr  GMtnan  dnunawsse^ublubed. 

Xoify  after  tirelre  jcofB  hare  poned,   annnnsf 
thf^  ti>ooflu>d<  wbo  nl^n^  «  fMlgrtmage  to  I 
reri tb,  Are  ool  onl?  Arlistc,  eom^omrt  and  em t n  . . . 
mti«i<;jjinsr  bat  men  sih!  voznen  vithoot  esf*eci»l 
mofical  lalcfit,  who  go  thither  u*  he«r,  - 
en  JOT  tbat  wbich  exalt«  anil  refreshes,  all  ^  ^ 

in  afipr^eintite  pmise  of  tlie  man  vhoae  genitts 
trinnipbed  over  doubt  and  caluninr ;  vlio,  mla- 
nnder^ood  and  even  sconaed  while  linnir.  is  hon- 
ored now  in  the  positioii  u  'he 
gre^it  one!  of  enrtb^wbo  h^r  ._>ir 
\H»t  Ujt  llie  good  of  hoQianity. 

The  montbi  which  folloueu  un*  ur.^:  succees- 


ROM  dUOAftn   AN 


illit  ENClfAXTREm 


Ah  tliii  bnv«  rcverotiLl}'  uncover  tlie  (J rail  the 
now  King  ImjIJii  u|t  tin*  Rucri?d  cIuiHcl',  glowing 
with  ilit  inyHterioiiH  nuiiunce,  and  while  ull  ^n- 
voiUly  kiKJt^l  ill  iilvnt  pniyor  Uio  white  dove, 
ny nihil]  of  ibo  ihhUm',  awpepa  down  over  the  lieuii 
of  PttrHifah  hkii  11  hfrK-tlirtinty  «f  ponce* 

1^hi^  dmriiu  rndtul  um  uH  thu  (^lifMiisee  tmiLed 
tlioir  wliinpered  nott^s  of  priii«e  and  thaukegiviug. 

'I'lnt  Hphuinul  nigiiilleunoc*  of  this  Bynuiietriad 
dranm  nuno  con  id  f[UOMtiun,  Tho  ctnotions  of 
niiiiiy  wrnM'xpni8Htnl  in  falling  teuiK,  wliilt' otht^rs, 
m  ih't'ffly  inovcnl,  wtue  ekKjuent  In  their  silence. 
The  lert«on  that  purity  of  living  and  unseltish 
mtrving  nm  alono  hrnrfit  hnnuini'y  must  Imvo 
roaehc'd  all  JniirU,  ulnUr  i\\v  deepest,  lioliest  feel- 
ings of  ttunh  individuai  were  stirred  by  the  ines- 
iiagc  which  catne  to  him  with  the  power  of  a  per- 
utinal  appeal,  **(fO,  tlmn.and  do  likewise/'  Snelu 
at  leajit ,  munned  the  efTeet  ufmn  the  serious  aiidi- 
oneo  who  listencMi  a«  if  spellbound  to  tlus  reiidtT- 
iug  of  the  mcdia**val  h»geiul  of  *'  I'^rsifal/' 


The  idea«tire  of  bearing  Ibrs  opera  gives  an  ex 


PAKbUAL. 


TOE  ANOnSTINO   OF    *'  PAUSIFAL. 


fill  roiulering  of  *'  Pjirsifal  '^  brought  deep  sorrow 
to  Wagners  family  an<]  friends.  Tiie  season  wliicli 
closed  so  aoapicioiislj  left  the  compoBer  much 
worn  by  the  8ti  ife  and  anxiety  of  yeare,  hut  uith 
his  creative  zeal  unabiited.  Preparations  for  the 
<3om]ng  summer's  festival  occupied  much  of  hia 
time  in  Venice,  whither  ho  liad  gone  for  rest,  aud 
Tvliere,  in  Vaiidniinin  Palace,  on  February  13tli, 
1N83,  he  }iassed  to  bis  Dual  repose.  Five  days 
later,  in  accordance  witli  bis  wish,  lie  was  buried 
in  the  garden  of  bis  home  in  Bayreutli.  Tbe 
^rief  of  those  by  whom  he  was  most  beloved  was 
inconsolable,  for  his  energy  of  will  and  untiring 
-activity  had  precluded  the  thought  of  death  as 
near  at  hand  :  to  friends  of  his  art,  not  so  deep 
A  sense  of  personal  bereavement  as  the  appalling 
tliought  that  he  bad  biu  just  reached  the  height 
of  his  career  atul  there  was  much  for  his  genius 
to  accomplish  which  now  must  remain  undone. 

Naturall}',  ViUa  Wahtifried  i^  an  object  of  in- 
terest to  visitors  at  Bayreuth.  P'rom  Kicbard 
"Wagnerstrasse  a  broad  drive  leads  to  tlie  house, 
4ind  on  either  side  are  slmded  footpaths  wlicre 
tlie  woodbine  is  festooned  from  tree  to  tree.  The 
house  is  of  the  Florentine  style  of  architecture, 
having  on  its  fa<;ade  patntitigs  by  the  Dresden 
4irti.^t,  Kraiisse*  The  principal  one  illustrates 
the  Oermati  legend  of  Wotan  interpreting  the 
conversation   of   his   two  crows   to   the   ancient 


Muses  of  Tragedy  and  Music.  In  tbe  back- 
ground is  the  youthful  Slegfrietl,  personifyiug  the 
thought  of  Wagner  that  tlie  unfinished  drania  of 
that  name  should  be  tlie  nmsteritiece  of  the  ftit- 
nre.  Beneath  this  allegorical  picture  is  this  in- 
Bcription  : 

"  Hler  wo  mein  Wiiiinen  Frietleu  fand. 

Wnhiifried  sei  dient'S  Iliiub  von  ilir  benanut/' 

Here  is  the  homo  of  Fran  Wagner,  her  daugli* 
ters  Isolde  and  Eva,  and  the  only  son  Siegfried. 
This  young  man^  who  has  but  recently  attained 
his  majority,  is  often  away  with  operjis  in  Loudon 
and  other  cities,  as  he  is  already  a  musician  and 
composer  of  note.  When  the  anniversary  of 
Listz's  death  occurred  last  July  a  memorial  mu- 
sicale  was  given  at  Bayreuth,  when  Ilerr  Sieg- 
fried Wagner  conducted  the  orchestra,  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-four  in  number,  through  an 
elaborate  progrunime  selected  from  the  music  of 
tbe  artist  that  day  honored. 

There  is  free  access  to  tli©  grave  of  Wagner, 
but  not  through  the  private  grounds^  that  en- 
trance being  reserved  for  tbe  family.  We  enter 
from  Listzstrasse  into  the  Ilofgartcu,  and  going 
onward  through  shaded  walks,  soon  turn  to  the 
right  into  tlie  Wagner  grounds,  and  reach  the 
secluded  spot  where  the  Aiaster  of  German  art, 
"after  life's  fitful  fever,  sleeps  well/' 
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Tall  trees  surrotuitl  tlie  ivy-eov^ereil  moiuitl, 
above  vrhick  rests  a  massive  slab  of  marble.  Not 
one  word  is  chiseled  upon  the  stone,  but  from 
among  the  fio'^vers  and  wreathe  that  rested  on  the 
monument  u  broad  white  ribbon  drooped  to  the 
shining  ivy  leaves,  having  inscribed  upon  it  in 
gilt  letters  these  suggestive  word^s,  **  Deni  Eiti* 
aieger/* 

There  could  be  no  better  anniuiary  of  Wagner's 
work  in  Brijreuth  than  that  given  by  his  biog- 
rapher, Muncker,  to  whom  I  am  greatly  in- 
debted :  **  Moat  purely  his  Bpirit  ia  preserved  in 
his  last  great  creation,  the  Buhnenfestspiele,  in 
Bayreutb,  the  legacy  wliich   he   bequeathed  his 


people.  The  noble  mind  of  hia  widow,  supporM 
by  true  friemls  of  hia  house  and  art,  odmiDUtera 
thia  heritage,  with  an  unselfish  devotion  and  ar- 
tistic discernment  which  are  above  the  centum 
of  envious  fault-finders.  Nothing  Ittiman  is  ab- 
solutely perfect,  not  even  the  Festspiele  in  B&y- 
reutU,  which  are  dependent  upon  so  many  caaual- 
tiea  ;  the  ideal  perfection  of  dramatic  represen- 
tation, however,  which  Wagner  himself  strove  to 
acquire,  has,  to  this  hour,  been  alone  reached  on 
the  stage  at  B.iyreuth,  and  can  only  there  and 
through  tliose  be  attaiued  who  recognize  it  to  be 
their  snblimest  vocation  faithfully  to  fulfill  the? 
last  will  of  the  Meister/' 


AN    ENGLISH    CRITIC    AT    BAYREUTH. 


Wauner  at  Bayrcuth  sounds  a  large  subject 
for  an  amateur  ;  but  although  eighteen  years 
have  elapsed  since  the  operjing  of  the  Festspiel- 
haus,  Wagner*s  own  view  of  hia  mission  is  not, 
perhaps,  tlioroughly  realized  by  those  who  have 
been  denied  the  privilege  of  witnessing  the  rep- 
resentation of  his  works  on  the  lines  wliich  he 
laid  down  with  care  and  niinutenes.s.  Even  the 
philosopliy  of  Socrates  needed  the  **  Ilialoguea  "  of 
Plato  for  ita  proper  comprehension  ;  and  some 
conversation  with  those  intimately  connected 
with  the  author  of  the  dramas  performed  at  Bay- 
reuth  disposes  of  many  of  the  popular  errors  re- 
garding the  iMaster'a  aims  and  intentions. 

During  these  eigliteen  yearii  there  have  been 
ten  Festivals  in  the  theatre,  which  holdf?  1,SU0 
people  ;  and  it  must  be  something  more  than  the 
curiosity  of  the  Athenian  of  old  *'to  hear  and  see 
some  new  thing**  which  year  by  year  calls  forth 
suflicient  enthusiasm  to  muBter  this  ti umber  of 
people  at  each  of  the  sixteen  or  cigliteeu  per- 
formances which  constitute  the  Festival. 

Wliat  is  the  secret  of  this  powerful  attraction  ? 
And  why  must  we  go  to  Bayreuth  to  understand 
Wagner  ? 

Standing  on  an  emitience  outside  the  habit- 
ually sleepy-looking  little  town,  the  Festspielhans 
dominates  a  wide  expanse  of  cultivated  plain, 
bounded  on  the  hori/nti  by  well- wooded  hills, 
and  seems  almost  to  suggest  to  us  tlie  idea  that 
here,  amidst  peaceful  and  soothing  surroundings, 
we  may  pause  for  awhile  and  grapple  witli  the 
problems  that  baffle  and  perplex  us  in  the  '*  Sturm 
uud  Drang**  of  the  world.  This,  Wagner  tells 
us,  is  to  be  the  shrine  for  the  cultivation  of  a 
new  art,  where  music  is  to  play  her  part,  but  not 


in  any  sense  for  the  cultivation  of  a  new  form  of 
absolute  music  only. 

Jowett,  in  the  introduction  tt>  Plat;o'g  •*  Dialogue 
of  Gorgias/^says:  **The  noblest  truths  sung  of  in 
the   purest  and   sweetest  language    are   still  the 
proper  material   for    poetry.      The    poet    clothes 
them  with  bc^auty,  and  has  a  power  of   making 
them  enter  into  the  hearts  and  memories  of  men. 
lie  uses  the  things  of  sense  so  as  to  indicate  wh.ifc 
is  beyond.   He  raises  us  tlirongh  earth  to  heaven. *' 
It  is   this   higliest   form   of  poetry    that    Wagner 
weds  indisiiolubly  with  music*  and  that  we  come 
to  study  at  Bnyreuth.     We  do  not  come  to  see  a 
Passion  Play,  still  less  to  listen  to  an  02')era,     Ac- 
cording to  Wagner's  conception,  this   art  of  thft 
future  is  not  to  be  a  legend   or  romance  accom- 
panied  by  descriptive   music,   interspersed    with 
lyrical  songs  and  pleasing  choruses  ;  nor  is  it  the 
melody,  or  harmony,  or  orchestration    of  musical 
ideas.    It  is  to  be  a  dramafic  renderings  of  hnmua 
life  and  feeling,  in  poetical  setting,  expressed  ia 
words  as  well  as  music,  while  the  action  is  con- 
veyed  by  a  stage  play.     It  is  an  art,  or  form  of 
art,  whicli  is  to  appeal  simultaneously  to   the  eye 
through  the  stage  jday,  to  the  imagination  by  the 
drama   and   poem,  and   to   the   ear  and   feeling 
through  the  music.    W^agner's  own  words  explaiu 
his  endeavor  to  produce  this  combination   of  the 
arts.     "Music  is  not  the  aim  of  the  drania^  but 
only  the  medium  of  expression,"     Poetical  ideaa 
and  dramatic  passion  are  to  find  their  fullest  ex- 
pression in  musical  forju.     Music  is  to  convey  to 
the  feelings  what  the  poem  and  dramatic  actioa 
convey  to  the  imagination  and  understanding. 

It  is  not  essential  to  the  true  disciple  of  tho^ 
Wagnerian    drama    that    he    should    know     th» 
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science,  texture  or  structure  of  the  music.  No 
cull  is  nmtle  upon  liim  for  tliie  Bpecial  knowledge, 
and  it  will  not  enable  him  better  to  iin<lers^taiitJ 
tlie  traifetly  or  passion  presentetl  to  him,  though 
it  mny  iuld  to  hia  adminitioii  for  tlie  genius  of 
tlie  author.  At  first  the  experienced  musician 
may  even  find  himself  at  a  disadvantage  at  Bay- 
rcuth,  as  his  attention  may  easily  be  too  much 
occupied  witli  the  form,  and  the  first  impression 
of  the  whole  may  be  somevvliat  weakened  by  the 
study  of  the  detail.  To  some  people,  who  look 
excl naively  for  pleasure  and  recreation  in  music* 
the  mere  mentiou  of  Wai^ner^s  minioculla  up  sim- 
ply rccol lections  of  clashing  instruments  and 
loiid-Bounding  trumpets  ;  useless  noise,  as  they 
are  pleased  to  call  it.  Nevertheless,  from  a 
purely  musical  point  of  view,  the  beauties  and 
perfections  of  Wagner'ij  com|iosition  are  thor- 
oughly well  appreciated  by  the  con  cert-go)  n;» 
public,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  these 
qualities  which  have  been  fully  recognized  for 
sonie  time  past.  But  it  is  not  3^et  so  fully  rec- 
ognized why  the  Bayrenth  Theatre  shine8  like  a 
beacon,  leading  the  German  art  student  to  a 
truer  apprehension  of  national  life  and  cliaracter, 
and  of  the  inflnence  wlilcli  art  should  have  in 
molding  the  future  destiny  of  the  race.  It  is  the 
new  musical  drama  which  Wagner  hjis  created 
which  13  to  be  the  highest  expression  of  **  thoughts 
which  lie  too  deep  hw  human  words/'  and  which 
shall  show  the  *  Might  that  never  Wiia  oti  sea  or 
land.'*  Those  whose  chief  delight  lies  in  the  ideal 
rendering  of  beautiftil  music  alone  may,  perhaps, 
be  dissatisfied  by  finding  everything  here  sub- 
ordinated to  the  dramatic  conception.  The  true 
interpretation  of  t!iG  drama  must  be  aooglit  in 
the  greatest  possible  perfection  of  the  whole 
through  the  individual  parts  ;  and  slight  failings 
in  the  scenic  effects  and  histrionic  action  or  vocal 
and  musical  sliortcomings  are  scarcely  perceived 
by  anyone  who  is  wholly  absorbed  in  the  revela- 
tions made  to  them  by  performances  of  such  mar- 
Telous  powder. 

Unlike  the  works  usnally  performed  on  the 
operatic  stage,  a  completo  knowledge  and  com- 
prehension of  the  words  is  quite  as  important  as 
it  is  to  any  just  appreciation  of  Shakespeare  or 
^'Ejichylns.  An  irnfierfect  knowledge  nf  Uernnin  is 
the  stumbling- block  waich  leads  to  nuiny  mistakes 
aa  to  the  scope  and  meaning  of  Wagner's  work. 
Few  of  us  w^ould  think  we  were  qualified  to  dis- 
cuss **llamlet"  or  '*  iMacbeth  "  if  we  had  only 
rearl  Lamb*s  **  Tales  from  Shakespeare,'*  and  then 
went  to  see  the  plays  acted  iji  unfamiliar  lan- 
guage ;  still  less  do  we  feel  that  anyone  ignorant 
of  Greek  can  fully  understand  the  depth  and 
beauty  of  th^  old  Greek  dramas.     This  is,  how- 


ever,  about  all  the  ticf|Maintance  with  the  poet*iji 
work  that  some  of  tis  have,  even  after  having  at- 
tended a  performance  or  two  at  Bayreuth,  Part& 
of  the  playing  aiul  music  nniv  seem  tediiuis  and 
uninteresting  when  the  countorcnrrents  of  inner 
tliouglit  and  action  cannot  t^e  studied  through 
the  words ;  and  in  such  cases  we  depend  solely 
on  the  recurrence  of  the  musical  motive  to  re- 
store us  once  more  to  full  sympathy  witli  the 
purpose  of  the  drannitist.  Sliakespearo  and  the 
Greek  dramatists  had  not  the  resources  of  mod- 
ern music  at  their  commaml,  and  they  had  re- 
course to  a  mnltiplieity  of  characters  and  dia- 
logues to  produce  the  desired  impressions  and 
effects.  Willi  Wagner  music  comes  in  to  expresf? 
the  inner  feeling  that  poetry  cannot  interpret 
unaided.  Those  who  have  only  seen  *'  Tann- 
litinser/*  **  Lohengrin.**  '*  The  Meistersinger/* 
**  Tristan  und  Isolde/*  given  in  their  mutilated 
form  on  the  o^veratic  stage  in  the  great  capitals 
of  Europe,  may  think  stich  comparisons  cxag* 
gerated  ;  bnt  the  B:iyreuth  pilgrim  ceases  to  con- 
sider tliem  as  mere  operas  devised  for  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  moment :  they  assume  a  totally  new 
aspect  in  the  solenui  silence  of  the  Festspielhaufl, 
and  become  for  him  living  pages  from  tlie  greatr 
drama  of  hunjan  life. 

In  spite  of  countless  misapprehensions  and  ad- 
verse criticiam,  the  power  of  this  new  dramatic 
art  is  groat  enough  to  draw  together  men  and 
women  of  widely  different  tastes  and  sympathies 
— statesiuen,  ]Joets.  historians,  artists,  musicians, 
philanthropists,  ciiurehmen,  scholars,  students, 
eeientists,  pliihisophers,  and  even  idlers  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  many  of  whom  find  them- 
selves, in  the  first  instance,  almost  bewildered  by 
the  full  blaze  of  light  poured  into  their  souls  hj 
tins  unexpected  appeal  at  one  and  the  same  mo- 
ment to  their  senses  of  hearing,  seeing,  feeling, 
and  to  their  understandifig.  *M>ans  les  plns^ 
grands  momenta  il  n'y  a  que  les  silences  qui  par- 
lent  ** :  a?nl  this  is  supremely  true  when  wo  are  here 
brought  into  such  close  sympathy  with  some  of 
the  deepest  tragedies  of  life.  In  *' Tannhanser  " 
it  is  from  the  Bi>ell  of  the  senses  represented  by 
the  Venusberg  that  the  soul  of  TannJumiier  must 
free  itself,  and  it  is  oidy  love  that  here  avails. 
Tanuhiinser  is  redeemed  from  sin  by  the  volun- 
tary sacrifice  of  Elizabvfh,  whose  love  and  com- 
passion call  him  back  through  death  into  life. 
It  was  for  the  salvation  of  his  soul  that  she  gave 
her  life,  in  infinite  pity  for  his  sin.  Tlie  chorus 
sings,  **Du  gahst  ihr  Tod,  Sie  bittet  fur  deiu 
Lebeit.**  In  '*  Lohengrin "  we  have  the  great 
struggle  between  the  powers  of  evil,  as  i*epre- 
sented  by  the  ancient  witchcraft  of  the  heathen 
in  tiie  character  of  Ortrud^  and  the  powers  of 
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•dawning  (Jhristiaiutv  reprcfienteil  by  tlie  firah- 
riUcr  Lohcntjrin.  It  is  the  love  of  Eha  for  the 
Oljrietiuti  i<leal  that  culls  hiiu  fortli  out  of  the 
Jiirkneas:  but  her  iniperfi^cr  faith  m  the  King- 
dom of  Light  produces  the  triigt?dy  of  her  love. 
She  gnfTers  becanse  the  mystery  of  another  and 
higher  i'lillinir  is  too  great  for  hinuan  love  until 
f;eed  from  the  powers  of  evil.  '*  Aus  Wonne  iind 
(Jhmz  ich  katn," sings  Luhrufjrin^  mul  Elsa  feels 
lio  belongs  to  another  worhl,  to  which  she  has  not 
attained  and  winch  must  separate  him  from  her 
forever.  In  her  despair  iitul  weakru*s3  she  falls  a 
victim  to  the  evil  insinuations  of  Urft'ud  &m\  the 
rooted  superstitions  of  her  race.  lu  the  "Tris- 
tan und  If?ohU'"(of  Wagner),  love,  as  the  strong- 
est of  human  passions,  is  repres^ented  as  a  poison, 
relentless  and  pitilei^ij.  sweeping  all  before  it  till, 
tranafigured  by  the  sacrifice  of  each  to  the  otlier, 
it  is  ptiriHed  by  death,  *'  Der  una  vereint.  Den 
ich  dir  bot,  Lass  ihii  nns  weih*n  Dem  sussen 
Tod,**  sings  hidtle,  in  her  misery.  In  the  **  Mei«- 
^i*6inger/'  Hantt  Sachs  represents  llie  voluntary 


BacriQce  of  ^elf  as  the  highest  human  love.  H9 
piita  jiside  his  own  atleetion  for  ^/vi  tliiit  ^he  m:*? 
know  arid  enjoy  the  iiuppinefis  and  fe^l  the  spring* 
time  of  satisfied  love.  He  filings.  **  r>ach  des  H^s- 
zens  Bliss*  Bescliwer*  iililC  zn  hezivirigoii  ;  Ks  war 
ein  schuner  Abendtraum,  Darjiri  zu  denkeu  wag 
ich  kaum."  When  we  coino  to  **  Parsifal  "  we 
have  the  purest  love,  divine  111  its  compassion, 
which*  wdiilo  coujprehendiugaud  feeling  the  trag- 
edy  of  erring  human  passion  in  Amphortfi!*^  heals 
the  burning  vvuunds  caused  by  the  poison  of  een* 
sual  enchantment,  and  releases  the  sinning 
woman,  KHiuJr}}^  Vy  giving  her  the  forgiveriei?*  of 
a  siiITering  human  J*eart.  "^Diirch  ^litletd  vrig- 
eend/*  sings  the  angelic  choir.  The  tetralo<^y  of 
the  *' I^ibelungen  Ring'*  is  the  great  work  that 
brings  out  most  forcibly  the  supremacy  of  Wag- 
ner's dramatic  inspiration.  It  was  written  before 
"  rareifai/'  with  which,  however,  it  is  closeir 
connecte<l  in  Wagner's  own  mind,  and  the  urialu- 
gies  between  tiie  lieathen  myth  of  the  hidden 
hoard  of  gold  and  tit©  legend  of  the  Holy  GtaxI 


ence.  Tiieso  tteniert- 
doiia  pictures  do  not 
-speak  th rough  poetry 
uloue  or  tlirougli  imiBic 
aloue.  It  U  only  when 
the  two  are  conibined, 
ttud  the  mnsic  brings  to 
the  heurt  what  tlje 
poem  8a3*8  to  the  infcol- 
lect,  while  tha  whole  is 
prej^eiited  to  the  eye  on 
the  stage,  that  Wagner's 
objeci;  h  iittiiined 

If  we  go  deeper  into 
Wagner's  choice  of  sub- 
jects and  Ilia  poeticid 
atid  philoaophieul  treat- 
ment of  them^  bis  piir- 
yiose  becomes  evident 
and  w^ell  defined,  but  it  is  impossible  here  to  do 
more  than  indicate  the  principal  lines  of  the  struct- 
ure of  these  great  dramas,  wliich  ilisplay  tlie  cen- 
tral idea  of  Wagner's  thought  that  in  self-eacritice 
under  the  power  of  love  lies  the  key  to  the  mystery 
of  human  BuiTering,  Enough  has  been  said  to 
prove  that   his  leading  characters  are  not  mere 

*  For  a  further  deacriptioa  of  all  Wagncr'n  draiiiaa  se^a 
Mr.  Stewnrt  t1iiimberiain*a  *'  Le  DrauieWaguerlen,*'  ia  one 
voL  Imparls:  Ckaillezj. 
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heroes  of  romance  or  legend  ;  for  the  poet'u  arl] 
has  carved  them  anew  in  living,  yet  imperishabla] 
marble,  and,  like  all  great  works  of  art,  they  are] 
more  loved  and  appreciated  the  better  they  ar€i| 
known  and  underatood,     Goethe  says  somewlion 
in  a  letter  :  ''  It  has  happened,  and  still  happens 
to  me,  that  a  work  of  art  does  not  at  first  glaucd* 
j)lea^e  me,  because  I  have  not  grown  up  to  it. 
But  if  it  seems  worth  it  I  endeavor  to  get  hold 
of  it,  and  then  the  moat  delightful  discoveriea- 


^«i^- 
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follow.  1  become  aware  of  new  qualities  in  the 
object  and  new  capacities  in  myself."  And  this 
is  just  what  happens  to  lis  at  Bayreuth.  Every- 
thing is  there  conducted  with  the  intention  of 
producing  the  highest  dramatic  impression  :  the 
lights  are  extinguished  at  a  given  moment,  and 
no  door  can  be  subsequently  opened  to  admit  the 
unwary  lingerer.  There  are  three  distinct  signals 
to  call  the  audience  together  before  each  of  the 
three  acts,  and  there  is  also  one  hour's  repose  be- 
tween each.  After  an  interval  of  silence  the  first 
notes  of  the  orchestra  rise  mysteriously  from  be- 
neath the  staire,  ])crfect  in  tlieir  art  booauso  that 
art  is  perfectly  concealed  ;  and  when  the  curtains 
are  drawn  aside  the  music  has  already  conducted 
us  insensibly  to  the  opening  scene.  Each  act 
'Stands  a  complete  and  harmonious  whole.  We 
float  along  with  the  music  without  conscious  ef- 
fort, for  the  action  is  before  us  on  tlie  stage,  and 
we  are  borne  hither  and  thitlier  on  the  waves  of 
•sound  which  descend  at  one  moment  to  the 
■depths  of  sorrows  and  mysteries  never  before  ex- 
plored, and  now  rise  to  heights  of  bliss  never  be- 
fore attained.  And  here  and  there,  when  we 
have  reached  the  highest  pitch  of  excitement  in 
the  personages  of  the  drama,  some  stately  march 
or  simple  phrase  comes  to  still  the  troubled  waters, 
and  we  lose  ourselves  once  more  in  the  calm  of  the 
eternal  sea  of  thought.  The  act  comes  to  an  end, 
the  spellbound  audience  is  scattered  once  more, 
and  we  seek  an  hour's  rest,  to  meditate  in  tlie 
•solitude  of  the  pine  woods  on  the  eujoyment  of 
the  voyages  we  have  made,  or  on  the  exciteuient 
"we  have  passed  through — or  perhaps  to  seek  sucli 
refreshment  as  our  frail  bodies  may  require  after 
such  intellectual  and  spiritual  exercises. 

Even  this  very  superficial  glimpse  of  some  of 
the  best-known  works  of  tlie  .Alaster  as  played 
at  Bayreuth  will  show  tlint  the  existing  ideas 
of  musical  entertainment  were  inadequate  to  in- 
terpret the  art  that  Wngner  struggled  through 
such  clouds  of  misapprehension  to  establish. 
His  idea  of  the  dranui  was  to  teach,  to  create 
and  to  regenerate,  and  muHic  was  only  one  of  the 
means  by  wliich  ho  ho[)ed  to  reah'ze  his  ideal. 
These  aims  were  nov/liere  accepted  on  the  oper- 
atic stage,  aiul  after  six  years*  experience  in  con- 
<lucti ng  the  Opera  House  at  Dresden,  one  of  the 
finest  then  existing,  where  he  had  been  quite 
powerless  to  ju'oduce  *' Tannhiiuser  "  and  *' liO- 
hengrin  ''  \\\<h  the  interpretation  he  designed  for 
them,  he  realized  that  he  needed  a  special  stage, 
and  an  audience  who  came  to  learn  as  well  as  to 
enjoy.  Wagner  was  a  dranuitist  first  and  a  mu- 
eician  afterward.  His  first  work  was  a  tragedy, 
ritten  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  when  he  had   never 

nposed  music,  and  while  he  had  no  scientific 


knowledge  of  it,  and  be  tells  us  that  he  discov- 
ered at  once  that  he  could  not  achieve  his  end 
without  this  assistance.  He  seems  to  have  been 
striving  at  first  unconsciously  after  some  modern 
representative  of  ancient  Greek  drama,  where, 
however,  music  was  probably  used  as  an  accom- 
paniment to  the  poet's  words,  and  not  as  a  vehi- 
cle for  thought  and  feeling.  The  Greeks  had 
not  the  musical  development  necessary  to  inten- 
sify the  action  of  the  stage  by  translating  the 
words  into  musical  feeling ;  and  Wagner,  whose 
aim  is  to  reveal  man  to  himself,  says  **  music  fs 
the  beginning  and  end  of  speech." 

A  glance  at  his  life  and  writings  will  show  how 
this  idea  of  the  musical  drama  found  its  fulfill- 
ment   in    the    Festspielhaus   at    Bayreuth.      He 
explains  his  own  aspirations  frequently  in   many 
parts  of  his  writings,  and  the  following  passage 
speaks  for  itself  :  **I  am  not  writing  openis,  and 
as  I  can  find  no  suitable  name  for  my  works,  I 
call  them  dramas,  because,  at  least,  in  this  way 
the  most  important  part  of  what  I  teach  will  be 
accepted  from  the  standpoint  which  this  word  de- 
scribes.'*    In  another  place  he  writes  :  *^  In   the 
future  art  work  (Kunstwerk)  music  must  maintain 
a  thoroughly  distinct  position  from  that  wliieli'it 
holds  in  tlie  modern  opera ;  and  it  may  only  be 
developed  to  its  fullest  extent  where  it  can  inter- 
pret most;   where,  on  the  other  hand,  the  dra- 
matic words  are  the  most  important  it  must  be 
subordinated   to  them.     !Music  possesses  exactly 
this  capability  of  clinging  imperceptibly  to   the 
thoughtful    elements   of  speech  ;   without    being 
entirely  silent,  it  leaves  them  almost  untouched, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  supports  them."'     Like 
all  great  artists,  he  felt  cramped  and  confined   by 
the  conventions  of  the  accepted  canons  of  taste 
aiul  expression.     The  need  of  this  new  departure 
in  poetry  aiul  drama  was  not  limited  to  Wagner. 
As  early  as  1707  Schiller  writes  to  Goethe:    *'J 
have  always  had  a  certain  confidence  that  out  of 
the  opera,  as  out  of  the  chorus  of  the  old  Baccha- 
Tialian  feasts,  tragedy  can  unfold  itself  in  nobler 
form";   and  on  the  musical  side  we  find  it  ex- 
])ressed  and  uiulerstood  by  Beethoven  in  his  sym- 
l)honies.     The    Ninth    Symphony   of   Beethoven 
was  performed   in  the  old  (}pera  House  at  Bay- 
reuth on  the  occasion   of  laying  the  foundation 
stone  of  the  new  theatre,  because  it  seemed  to 
foreshadow  the  advent  of  that  new  art  to  which 
Wagner  had   been  devoting  so  much  of  his  life 
and  energy.     The  theatre  once  built,  his  great 
hope  might  be  accomplished — the  performance, 
not  only  of  the  '*  Nibelungen  Ring,''  but  of  all  his 
earlier  dramatic  works,  on  a  specially  arranged 
stage  by  specially  trained  artists  to  a  specially 
selected  audience. 
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Wlien  Wagner  left  Drestlen  in  dispjrace  at  the 
time  of  tlie  Uevohitioii  of  1848  lie  bad  alretuly 
written  "  Ttunibitiiser  *^  aotl  "  Loht'ngriii,"  miA 
*\y\[.\v\\  ont  ti  first  sketch  of  the  *'  Ring'*;  but  it 
«eemj3  as  if  it  were  only  when  he  liad  learnt  the 
futility  of  political  niovenieiits  of  this  kind  for 
the  regeneratiiTi  of  Boclety  that  lie  turned  Ida 
whole  attention  to  the  means  toward  this  end 
which  were  within  the  provinces  of  art.  and  which 
were  within  his  grasp  aa  poet  nnd  niusician. 
From  this  time  Wugner  began  to  pnblish  bis 
ideaa  of  wliat  future  art  should  he,  and  the 
part  it  shonld  play  in  the  developnient  of  the 
Oerman  nation.  Some  few  friends  and  disci- 
plea  felt  with  liini  that  such  a  mission  could  only 
be  accomplished  and  comprehended  away  from 
the  stregB  and  pressure  of  modern  life  ;  and  al- 
though there  were  proposals  at  different  times  for 
erecting  a  special  theatre  in  Weimar,  Zuricli, 
Munich*  and  even  Paris,  ihuse  did  not  fultill  the 
requisite  conditions.  Amongst  his  warmest 
friend  a  and  admirers  was  Ludwig  II,  of  Bafaria^ 
-without  whose  generous  aid  the  theatre  at  Bay- 
re  nth  con  Id  not  have  been  completed.  Tlie  feel- 
ing a^jainst  Wagner  wjis  at  that  time  ko  strong  in 
iMunicli  that  it  was  impossible  to  found  his  the- 
atre there,  liesides^  it  was  a  capital,  and  Wugner 
wished  to  give  performances  of  lus  dramas  after 
tlte  fashion  of  the  Greek  festivali^,  away  from  the 
distractions  and  bustle  of  a  large  tovi^n,  away 
from  temptations  to  forget  the  ideal  which  would 
beset  both  actors  and  listerierK,  especially  if  the 
representations  were  to  become  frequent,  and 
therefore*  probably,  after  awhile,  money  seeking* 

At  last  the  quiet  little  town  of  Bayreuth  was 
fixed  upon,  and,  thanks  to  the  enlightened  assist- 
tiuce  of  the  townspeoph'  themselves,  a  site  was 
granted,  and  the  great  theatre  was  begun  in  18T2, 
without  wliich  the  real  scope  ant!  vahie  of  the 
nmsical  dramas  could  hardly  have  been  compre- 
iiended  by  any  large  section  of  tlie  community. 
'J'be  first  performance  of  the  "  Xibelungen  Kin^- '* 
was   given  in  1876,  in  Wagner's  own    presence. 


**  Parsifal "  wag  not  given  till  1SS2,  and  since 
that  date  all  the  other  dramas  have  been  pro- 
duced there.  Although  many  luisconceptions 
still  exist  as  to  the  true  intorpretation  and  tend- 
ency, the  main  idea  of  the  new  art  at  Bayreuth  is 
becoming  gradually  accepted  and  understood  ; 
but  it  seenjs  difilcult  to  anticipate  the  Uilvent  of 
another  poet  endowed  with  the  like  dramatic 
power,  combined  with  the  gifts  of  musical  as  well 
as  Terbal  ex[u'essioii.  It  has  been  said  that  all 
true  creations  of  art  spring  from  some  great 
movement  among  the  people,  aud  tbat  the  mu- 
sical dramas  of  Wagner  were  the  outcome  of  the 
Revolution  of  1848,  just  as  the  art  of  the  Italian 
Renaiseauce  sprang  from  the  great  religious 
revival  of  the  iliddle  Ages.  If  this  he  so,  we 
shall  have  to  wait  for  some  new  impulse  before 
we  see  signs  of  advance  or  progress  along  the 
pathway  pointed  out  by  Wagner  for  art  develop- 
ment ill  the  future,  which  is  to  lead,  not  to  any 
change  or  reform  \n  musical  ideas,  but  to  social 
and  moral  improvement.  Vaguely  and  indis- 
tiuctly,  as  we  return  from  Bayreuth,  through 
Nuremberg,  to  the  buiden  of  every<lay  life,  and 
wander  back  to  Albert  Diirer's  liouse,  we  feel  tbat 
here  was  the  cradle  of  the  German  art  to  which 
we  have  been  initiated  at  Bayreuth,  Unlike  the 
Italian,  wlio  realizes  his  ideal  and  reproducea 
only  the  beautiful  in  form  antl  color,  Albert  Dii- 
rer  sought  to  express  the  fuller  and  deeper  side 
of  beauty  in  thought  as  well  as  life.  Uirablo  to 
attain  its  ideal  in  form  and  color,  the  German 
mind  seeks  its  expression  in  poetry,  the  drama, 
ami  music,  and  we  come  to  Sciiillcr  aiuJ  Tioetbe 
aud  Beethoven,  whom  we  have  seen  bearing  wit- 
ness to  their  yearning  for  a  fuller  aud  deeper  art 
exprcssiou.  This  century  has  witnessed  the  most 
marvelous  discoveries  iu  the  domain  of  speculative 
science,  and  the  victories  of  engineering  skill  are 
quite  as  astonishing,  but  Wagner's  creation  of 
the  Musical  Drama  at  Bayreuth  remains  tlie 
greatest  trium[jh  of  which  modern  art  can  boast. 
^M.  A.  A.Galluway,  in  the  Nineteenth  Ceniiiry. 


Fak  away  dim  violet  mountains 

Fade  away  from  siofht  ; 
Flashing  from  fantastic  fountains 

Jets  the  liquid  light, 
Where  from  Nymph  or  Triton's  lip 
Bubbling  waters  drip  and  drip. 

Bubbling  day  and  night. 

Pealed  from  tower  to  answering  tower 

O'er  the  city  swells^ 
Rin2rint!*  in  the  hallowed  hour, 

Rhythm  of  bells  on  bells: 
And  on  winirs  of  choral  soncr 
Cunrtuent  hearts  to  Mary  throng 

From  dim  cloistered  cells. 


On  the  golden  ground  of   E\en — 

Like  a  halfway  home 
On  the  pilgrim  road  to  heaven — 

Floats  St.  Peters  dome  : 
High,  high,  in  the  air  alone — 
Mans  dread  thoughts  transformed  to  stone, 

Pinnacled  oer  Rome. 
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Bv  Thomas 

I  AM  sure  T  do  not  know  whether  I  did  right, 
or  whether,  indeed,  I  am  responsible  for  what 
happened,  but  joii  shall  be  the  judge.  Besides 
which,  it  will  be  quite  a  comfort  to  tell  you  the 
trnth  about  the  awful  aflfair. 

When  Lieutenant  Gaynor  came  home  last  Jan- 
uary from  a  three  years'  cruise  on  the  Asiatic  Sta- 
tion we  were  not  engaged  to  be  married,  but  we 
had  been  sweethearts  all  our  lives.  As  you  know, 
I  hnd  lived  with  his  mother  and  sister  at  Culpep- 
per ever  since  my  parents  died,  and  was  daugh- 
ter and  sister  to  them  in  all  but  the  name  ;  and 
that  was  to  be  given  me  as  soon  as  Hoy  said  the 
word.  So  when  he  swung  himself  off  the  car 
steps,  before  the  train  had  really  stopped,  he  held 
out  his  arms  to  us  all  as  we  ran  down  the  plat- 
form to  meet  him,  and  took  us  all  in  and  kissed 
us  all  alike.  No,  not  all  alike  either,  for  he 
kissed  his  mother  and  me  again,  after  the  gen- 
eral welcome  ;  and  while  he  saluted  them  by 
name,  he  had  for  me  a  tenderer  title. 

**Not  a  day  older,  mother — not  a  day!"  he 
sang  out  in  what  we  used  to  call  his  northwest 
voice,  as  soon  as  we  were  all  in  the  dear  little 
wainscoted  sitting  room.  **  Here  you  are  fifty 
— fifty  what  is  it  now  ? — fifty-five,  and  not  a 
gray  hair  in  your  head,  while  I'm  getting  to  look 
like  a  badger  about  the  temples." 

But  that  was  not  so,  for  his  hair  was  as  brown 
as  mine  ;  and,  indeed,  why  should  it  not  be,  when 
he  was  only  twenty- nine  ?  But  it  was  ever  the 
way  of  Roy  not  to  be  serious  about  himself. 

*' And,  sis,"  he  went  ou,  ''you're  bidding  fair 
to  be  as  good-looking  as  mother,  and  that's  all 
you  want.  I'll  wager  a  montli's  pay  that  I  don't 
find  you  here  when  I  get  back  from  my  next 
cruise.  Oh,  I  hear  things,  even  if  you  don't  write 
but  once  every  six  months  !" 

**  Well,"  said  Tirisa,  **  I  knew  Jean  was  writ- 
ing you  two  letters  by  each  mail,  and  I  thought 
that  was  enough  from  one  post  office." 

*'  Yes,  dear  heart,"  said  Koy,  coming  over  to 
where  I  sat,  "you  are  the  best  and  most  forgiv- 
ing of  correspondents,  and  I  am  the  worst  and 
most  exacting." 

From  this  you  will  see  that  the  affectionate  re- 
lations existing  between  us  then  were  accepted 
by  us  all,  even  if  they  were  not  quite  formally  de- 
fined. 

After  dinner  Roy  opened  his  big  leather  port- 

'teau  and  brought  out  his ''presents."     For 

mother  there  was  a  lovely  India  shawl  and  a 

Chinese  porcelain  candlesticks;  for  Ti- 


J.  Vivian. 

risa,  a  set  of  Ceylonese  silver  toilet  cups  and 
trays ;  and  for  me,  two  unset  rubies,  a  cobweb 
scarf  of  India  silk  and  a  mirror. 

"You  know,  folks,"  said  Roy,  after  he  had 
been  hugged  again  to  suffocation  point,  and  was 
sitting  smoking  his  cigar,  with  us  three  women 
grouped  about  him,  "Uncle  Sam's  pay  schedule 
does  not  allow  much  spending  money " 

He  was  summarily  shut  off  at  this  point  by  a 
trio  of  protests  and  a  threat  that  if  another  word 
were  said  on  that  subject  all  the  presents  would 
be  sent  back  to  the  ship. 

"Allow  mo  to  say,  then,"  he  went  on,  "that 
your  mirror,  Jean,  requires  a  word  of  explana- 
tion.    Let  me  have  it  a  moment,  dear." 

I  handed  it  to  him,  and  he  continued  : 

"  'Tis  not  much  to  look  at,  you  see  ;  yet  that's 
all  a  mirror  is  for,  isn't  it  ?  I  knew  you  liked 
odd  things,  Jean,  and  so  one  day  at  Cairo,  after 
we  had  come  through  the  canal,  I  went  down 
among  the  bazaars  on  a  still  hunt.  The  trou- 
ble was,  there  were  too  many  things  to  choose 
from.  Such  a  collection  of  the  beautiful  and 
the,  odd  as  those  old  squatting  fellows  had  I 
never  saw.  Oh,  have  no  fear — I'm  not  going  to 
try  any  catalogue  work.  I'll  leave  that  for  story 
writers.  I  was  just  about  giving  it  up  us  a  bad 
case  of  embarrassment  of  riches  when  I  felt  some 
one  tap  me  on  the  slioulder.  Now,  mind,  this  is 
true  business.  I  turned  ;  there  was  no  one  there, 
but  right  across  the  narrow  alley  into  which  I 
had  wandered  was  a  little  black  box  of  a  shop, 
against  the  dark  background  of  which  there  stood 
out  a  long  white  thing  with  two  bright  points  at 
the  top  of  it,  like  two  lightning  bugs  on  a  flour 
sack.  The  two  lightning  bugs  seemed  to  grow 
larger  ami  larger,  and  I  walked  over  to  see  what 
in  tiiunder  the  whole  thing  was,  when  it  resolved 
itself  into  a  big  white  beard  and  a  pair  of  Syrian 
eyes,  both  the  property  of  an  old  gentleman 
in  a  black  robe  —  the  shopkeeper,  in  fact.  I 
don't  know  for  the  life  of  me  why,  but  when  I 
got  close  to  him  I  felt  that  it  was  the  proper 
thing  to  bow  and  say,  '  You  called  me,  sir  ;  what 
is  your  pleasure?'  So,  like  a  fool,  I  said  it. 
Tlien  there  came  a  hole  in  the  beard,  and  a  voice 
said  :  '  My  lord  wants  something  strange  and 
small,  but  good.'" 

"  How  did  you  know  what  he  said,  Roy  f*  I 
asked. 

"  Oh,  bless  you,  he  spoke  English  quite  as  well 
as  I  do,  and  almost  as  well  as  you.  '  Why,  yes,'  I 
said  ;  '  I  was  looking  for  something  of  that  sort 
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— Bomcthing  a  little  better  than  a  white  metal 
«poori  and  not  quite  as  expensive  as  a  gold  tnn» 
bi'ella  jar,"  The  old  fellow  TKnIded  liis  head,  aiid 
€aid,  'For  a  lady.'  He  didn't  ask  that,  yon  un- 
derstand ;  he  made  tiie  statement.  I  said  *  Yes,/ 
*  For  a  lady  whom  yon  love  and  who  is  not  your 
.eister/ gaid  the  old  fellow." 

**  Now,  Roy,*"  said  lits  mother,  laugltiug,  •*you 
4ire  treating  us  to  a  sample  of  your  yarn  spin- 
uitig." 

*' It's  the  gospel  truth,  mother,  every  word  of 
it,'^  said  Roy  ;  and  he  said  it  so  seriously  that  his 
mother  forbore  to  laugh  further,  while  Tirisa  and 
I  were  already  im {pressed  by  his  story. 

*'  I  didn't  quite  like  the  assertiveneps  of  the  old 
fellow,"  he  continued*  *'  In  fact,  I  thought  it 
the  rather  impudent  trick  of  a  sly  salesman,  so  I 
snorted  out  something  you  wouldn't  care  about 
hearing,  when  the  old  fellow  stretched  out  liis 
hand  with  the  palm  turned  straight  toward  me, 
^8  he  said  :  *  Let  not  my  Iv>r<i  be  angry,  for  my 
Age  is  great,  and  age  has  its  experience  as  well  as 
its  privileges.  Here  is  what  you  seek/  With 
that  he  put  his  hand  under  his  cloak  anil  brought 
out  this  mirror.  As  you  see,  it  certainly  is  ciiri- 
-ons  enough,  and  I  asked  him  the  price.  *  Five 
thousand  francs/  he  said.  *(rond  day/ said  I. 
*Five  himdred  francs/ he  said.  *Good  diiy/ I 
«aid  again.  *  Five  francs,'  he  said.  '  Til  take  it 
^t  that/  said  I,  '  Nay,  my  son/  said  the  old  fel- 
low, '  it's  price  is  five  thousand  franca,  and  I  can- 
not sell  it  for  less.  But  I  will  make  you  a  pres- 
■ent  of  it,  provided  you  give  mo  five  francs  for 
these  photographs  of  Karnak,  where  it  was 
foutul.'  So  I  paid  him  the  five  francs  and  got 
the  phototjraphs  and  mirror." 

'*  Well,  of  all  Clieap  John  tricks,"  exclaimed 
Tirisa,  "  that  is  the  shrewdest  I  ever  heard  of  I 
•Only  think  of  the  cunning  of  the  Oriental  in  the 
whole  transaction  !" 

''  Wait  a  hit/'  said  Roy.  "  My  story  is  not 
-quite  (lone.  I  put  the  mirror  in  my  breast  pocket 
and  carried  the  photographs  in  my  hand.  They 
were  those  clieap  folding  things  with  a  red  ch>th 
cover,  and  as  I  walked  along  the  whole  inside  of 
the  little  album  slipped  out  and  fell  to  the 
ground.  When  putting  the  leaver  hack  I  noticed 
that  the  pictures  were  not  view^s  of  Karnak  at  all, 
hut  soiue  street  Foenes  in  Paris.  Tinit  made  me 
mad.  and  1  turned  back  to  have  it  otit  vvirli  the 
oKl  fellow,  even  if  he  had  been  Methnnelah  him- 
self. Now.  mind  yoti,  I  had  not  walked  tun  j»aces 
away  from  the  old  fellow's  place  when  I  made 
the  discovery  of  the  clieat,  vet  I  couldn't  6nd  it. 
There  was  tlie  armor  bazaar  where  1  had  been 
ht^pelessly  gazing  at  the  superabundance  of  things 
when  I  felt  that  queer  tap  on  the  back,  and  oi>- 


posite  it  was  the  alley  where  1  had  seen  the  white 
beard  and  the  lightning-bng  eyes,  but  there 
wasi/t  the  fjiintest  sign  of  eitiier,  or  of  the  (dd  fel- 
low, or  of  the  shop  DYen,  I  nibbed  my  eyes,  ran 
up  the  alley,  and  fonnd  myself  m  a  small  square 
with  a  Turkish  cafe  on  one  side  filled  with  our 
fellows  chaffing  a  lot  of  smudge-eyed  girls.  It 
was  the  quickest  case  of  *  Now  you  see  it  and  now 
you  don't'  on  record,  I  reckon/' 

'*  He  kneiv  you  would  come  back  as  Boon  as  you 
found  out  the  cheat,"  I  said,  *'  and  so  quietly  de- 
camped." 

*' Folded  his  tent  like  the  Arab,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing,  I  suppose,"  said  Roy.  *' i  don't 
know,  I'm  sure.  1  haven't  any  explanation  to 
make.  It's  the  queerest  thing  that  ever  hitp]iened 
to  me,  and  I  can  assure  yon  I  never  opened  my 
locker,  where  I  put  the  mirror,  without  a  feeling 
that  Fd  find  that  it  had  disappeared  also.  How- 
ever, there  you  have  it,  Jean,  story  and  all/' 

*'  But  what  about  the  touch  on  the  shotdder, 
and  the — wlmt  shall  I  call  it — the  mind -reading 
conversation  ?"a«ked  Hoy's  mother,  with  a  slightly 
troubled  face. 

**  i  can  only  repeat  what  I  said  just  now, 
mother,"  he  replied,  "I  have  no  explanation  to 
oiter/' 

Naturally  enough  we  all  examined  the  mirror 
pretty  closely  after  this.  It  was  of  brass,  about 
eight  inches  long  and  quite  heavy.  The  handle 
and  frame  were  of  one  piece,  the  handle  a  plain 
round  sl*aft — plain  except  for  five  slight  invlenta- 
tions,  or  rather  grooves,  into  which  the  fingers  and 
thumb  naturally  slipped  when  holding  it.  The 
frame  was  circular,  with  a  roughly  cut  arabesque 
running  round  it. 

In  the  face  of  the  mirror  lay  its  oddity,  for  it 
was  really  nine  mirrors — a  sun  and  eight  satellites. 
The  sun,  or  central  mirror,  was  a  polished  disk 
of  metal  and  occupied  the  larger  part  of  the 
frame,  while  the  eight  satellites  were  grouped  at 
equal  distances  around  it.  But  the  satellites  were 
of  a  slightly  complex  form,  for  while  each  was 
also  a  polished  metal  disk,  over  it  was  fastened 
a  triangle  of  some  dull  black  material.  The 
back  was  plain,  except  that  here  again  were  the 
five  shallow  grooves  for  the  fingers  and  thumb. 

**  Well,  what's  the  verdict  ?"  asked  Roy,  when 
we  tiiree  women  had  examined  the  mirror  sep^ 
arately  and  in  concert. 

"So  far  as  the  mirror  goes,''  said  Tirisa,  "T 
can  buy  a  better  one  in  Culpepper  for  twenty-five 
cents/' 

*'  From  what  Roy  has  told  us  of  the  way  in 
which  he  got  it,"  said  the  mother,  *' I  should  say 
that  it  is  a  cheap  copy  of  an  antique." 

**And  1  tliink.  dear,"  I  said,  "that  it's  the 
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quaintest,  oddest  looking  glass  that  ever  a  girl 
had.'' 

**  Except  the  Kariiak  belle  who  was  the  original 
owner,"  said  Roy,  with  his  hearty  laugh.  "And 
now  Tm  going  to  turn  in,  just  to  see  how  my  old 
bed  feels  after  three  years  of  bunking  it  in  a  cup- 
board." 

4c  i|c  *  «  *  ic 

Roy  staid  with  us  three  days,  and  then  a  dis- 
patch came,  and  he  said  he  had  to  go  away.  He 
tore  up  the  dispatch  as  soon  as  he  had  read  it 
and  threw  the  pieces  in  the  fire,  and  stood  look- 
ing into  the  big  open  grate  until  tlie  last  piece  of 
paper  was  a  film  of  ash.  llis  mother  and  I  were 
in  the  room  at  the  time,  and  we  botli  asked  him 
anxiously  if  there  was  anything  the  matter. 

"No,"  he  said,  "  except  that  I  have  to  go  away 
for  a  day  or  two." 

"To  the  sliip  ?''  I  inquired. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "  to  the  ship." 

After  he  had  gone  I  went  upstairs,  and  feeling 
uneasy  and  low-spirited  over  his  departure,  I  set 
to  the  essentially  feminine  task  of  "looking  over 
things,"  In  tlie  course  of  doing  so  I  settled  on 
places  for  Roy's  presents.  The  mirror  I  decided 
to  keep  on  ray  dressing  table,  and  laying  it  tiiere 
with  the  face  down,  I  rested  my  hand  on  it  with 
the  fingers  and  thumb  in  tlie  hollows  of  the  back 
which  I  have  spoken  of.  As  I  did  so,  and  was 
thinking  hard  and  not  too  happily  of  the  fasiiion 
of  Roy's  goiug  away,  I  pressed  nervously  on  the 
mirror,  only  to  withdraw  my  hand  quickly  the 
next  instant,  and  with  a  cry,  as  I  felt  beneath 
my  fingers  a  stir  and  a  tingle  as  though  I  had 
touched  an  electri'c  battery.  Then  I  reproached 
myself  for  foolish  nervousness  and  replaced  my 
hand  on  the  mirror. 

There  was  no  movement  either  of  or  within  it. 

Then  I  pressed  heavily,  and  instantly  beneath 
my  fingers  I  felt  once  more  the  buzzing  stir. 

Something  w^as  moving  within  the  mirror. 

Roy's  story  of  the  mysterious  salesnuiii  in  Cairo 
car\e  back  to  me  with  a  rush,  and  I  was  about  to 
call  Tirisa  to  come  quickly  to  look  in<"o  this  new 
wonder,  when  a  feeling  of  utter  and  abject  an- 
nihilation of  will  overwhelmed  me,  and  in  xhvX 
state  I  crei)t  miserably  to  bod. 

In  the  clear  morning  light  I  rated  myself  for 
giving  way  to  foolish  delusions  ami  dreaming  out 
a  fag-end  of  Roy's  fairy  tale.  My  purpose  was, 
however,  to  thrust  the  mirror  out  of  siglit,  but  as 
soon  as  I  touched  it  anotiier  overwhelming  change 
of  mood  crept  over  me,  as  on  the  previous  night, 
and  blotted  out  my  will.  Breakfast,  usually  such 
a  cheerful  meal,  I  recollect  only  as  a  misty  func- 
tion, but  when  that  was  over  the  distressing:  an- 
nulment  of  volition  left  me  as  suddenly  as  it  had 


come.     In  its  place  I  was   conscious  of  a  steaij. 
bright  plan  of  action  whose  contemplation  gar 
me  a  glow  of  pleasure  ;  and  following  it,  and  I'l:  ■ 
secrecy  it  seemed  to  entail,  I  ran  iipstaii*8,  slipfiei  i 
on  my  ulster,  put  the  mirror  in   my  pocket  m  I 
climbed  the  hill  to  see  mv  father's  old  teacher. 
Professor  Glendenning.     After  receiving  my  reg- 
ular scolding  for  not  coming  to  see  him  ofteuer.  i 
I  brought  out  the  mirror,  told  him  how  it  had  j 
come  into  my  possession  and   iisked  him  what  lie  \ 
thought  of  it. 

''Well,  I  don't  exactly  know  what  to  say/* lit 
replied,  after  looking  it  over  curiously  and  care- 
fully. ''It  surely  is  not  Chinese  ;  it  may  l)e  In- 
dian, although  it  is  quite  likely^  it  was  made  in 
Birmingham,  England.  No,  I'm  wrong.  Here 
we  are — it's  Persian.'' 

**And  how  do  you  know  that,  professor?''! 
asked,  eagerly. 

"Well,"  said  the  professor,  "I  can't  say  for 
sure  that  it  was  made  in  Persia,  but  here  is  cer- 
tainly an  inscri])tion  in  Persian/'  And  he  pointei 
to  the  running  pattern  around  the  frame  of  the- 
mirror,  which  we  had  uutecJinically  called  au 
arabesque. 

"  Wliat  does  it  say  ?"  I  asked, 

"Let  us  first  see  where  it  begins/'  he  said: 
"and  I  don't  know,  even  if  I  find  the  beginning. 
whether  I  can  translate  it.  I'm  pretty  rusty  in 
my  Orientals  at  present,  and  this  is  Persian  of  an 
early  epoch,  if  I  mistake  not.  Ah  !  here  we  are: 
'The  eyes  of  me,*  that  is,  'my  eyes,  run  into 'or 
'over  all  parts,'  or  'corners  of  the  earth,  and  de- 
struction.* that  is,  'my  annihilation  '  or  *mv  de- 
struction, lighteth  after,'  no,  *  lighteth  on  the- 
traitor  or  false.'  Xow,  then,  let  me  try  again,  and 
a  little  more  metrically.     It  says  : 

*'  'My  eyes  ruu  into  all  parts  of  the   earth, 

Ami  luy  (lestruc'tiou  ligbtetU  ou  the  fah»e  one.' 

That's  pretty  close  to  it.     Quite  a  terrible  text, 
isn't  it?" 

"  And  what  do  you  suppose  it  means  ?"  I  asked,. 
nervously. 

-'Oh,*' replied  the  professor,  "these  texts  are 
characteristic  of  the  ancient  Persian  methods. 
They  invested  all  inanimate  objects,  and  espe- 
cially articles  of  their  own  haiulicraft.  with  strange 
attributes.  A  very  remarkable  people,  my  dear  ; 
and  you  have  a  very  remarkable  object  there,  too. 
Take  an  old  man's  advice,  and  put  it  awav  care- 
fully." 

All  day  long  the  ]->ortentous  text  kept  ringing 
in  my  ears  ;  not  exactly  ringing  either,  for  the 
words  seemed  rather  to  be  shouted  into  them. 

No  message  came  from  Hoy  for  any  of  us  that 
day,  and  we  all  said  that  we  did  not  expect  any. 


I  SEIZED  THE   HANDLE  AKD  BBOUGHT  THE  BTT1WI8HED  FACE  STRAfOWT  UP  TW  FRONT  OF  MS, 

Tlie  spirit  of  the  mirror  had  liokl  nf  me.  T  saw  As  true  as  I  Am  a  Christifin  girl  tliis  ia  whnt  I 
the  threatening  text  like  the  handwriting  on  the  saw  :  The  face  of  the  mirror,  as  I  have  tried  to 
wall  :  tlie  slow,  heavy  tick  of  the  old  clock  on  doscrihe,  was  composed  of  a  central  reflector,  or 
the  stairs  put  itself  to  the  words;  and  wlien  I  snii.  while  aronnd  it  were  eight  smaller  reflectors, 
got  to  mj  room  and  locked  tlie  door  I  walked  or  satellite?;,  partially  covered  hy  black  triangles- 
straight  to  my  dressing  table  ami  placed  my  As  I  looked  I  saw  that  there  was  a  strange  move- 
fingers  in  the  imprints  on  the  rnirror"^  back*  ment  going  on  among  these  aatelUtes*    The  black 
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triangles  were  slowly  turning  from  left  to  right 
on  concealed  pivots,  while  the  polished  disks  be- 
neath seemed  to  have  become  merged  into  a  con- 
tinuous glowing  band  which  flashed  around  the 
central  mirror  like  a  rapidly  revolving  ribbon  of 
light,  turning  from  right  to  left.  As  it  circled 
around  it  seemed  to  throw  a  pulsating  nimbus  on 
the  central  mirror,  which  remained  stationary, 
contracting  and  expanding,  and  turning  in  and 
out  on  itself  like  those  chromatrope  slides  that 
you  have  seen  in  a  magic  lantern. 

As  I  looked  at  the  miraculous  thing  I  found 
my  fingers  settling  rigidly  into  the  indenta- 
tions of  the  handle,  and  as  tlie  rigidity  grew  the 
whizzing  of  the  black  triangles  increased  in  ve- 
locity ;  the  circle  of  light  rushed  the  more  rapidly 
around  the  central  mirror,  and  the  aiireolesque 
light  seemed  to  bulge  and  contract  with  more  and 
more  pronounced  pulsations,  until  there  was  only 
one  quiet  and  unillumined  spot  in  the  centre  of 
the  mirror,  about  the  size  of  a  silver  dollar.  The 
marvelous  movement  of  the  disks  and  the  vibra- 
tory glory  seemed  to  eat  their  way  into  my  brain 
and  to  bind  up  all  senses  except  that  of  sight. 
This  sense,  on  the  other  hand,  became  preternat- 
ural ly  acute,  and  as  my  eyes  were  fixed  on  the 
quiet  central  spot  I  saw  forming  therein  a  tiny 
picture  which  had  all  the  distance  and  soon  had 


all  the  microscopic  clearness  of  a  scene  looked  at 
through  the  wrong  end  of  an  opera  glass.  Ont 
of  the  shadows  came  at  first  the  white  napery  of 
a  dinner  table,  then  the  lavender  of  a  woman's 
dress  at  one  side  of  the  table,  and  then  the  darkei, 
figure  of  a  man  at  the  other  side.  Soon  I  saw 
that  the  woman  was  beautiful,  but  of  a  wicked 
beauty,  and  then — then  I  saw  that  the  man  was 
Roy.  So  marvelously  distinct  was  the  miniature- 
scene  that  I  could  see  that  each  of  tlie  two  figures 
held  a  wineglass  raised,  and  that  when  the  glasses 
had  been  drained  the  two  figures  leaned  across 
the  table  until  their  wine-wet  lips  met  together 
in  a  kiss. 

An  asfonir.ing  flame  of  amazement,  grief  and 
anger  blazed  up  within  me  at  the  sight,  and  with 
a  bitter  cry  I  brought  the  mirror  down  with  all 
my  might  on  the  marble  corner  of  the  bureau. 

There  was  a  blinding  flash  as  it  flew  to  pieces, 
a  rattling  report,  and  I  fell  to  the  floor  as  thongh 
I  had  been  siiot. 

*****  4e 

And  at  that  wretched  hour  and  minute,  as  yon 
have  heard,  the  door  of  the  room  where  the  mis- 
erable rendezvous  was  being  kept  was  thrown 
open,  and  a  bullet  from  the  hand  of  an  outraged 
husband  and  brother  oflicer  was  sent  through 
Hoy  (iaynor's  heart. 


WOUNDED. 

By     a  .    C  .    B  K  N  s  o  N  . 

Thk  woiindod  bird  sped  on  with  slmttere  1  wingf, 
And  p.^ined  tho  bolt,  and  run  a  little  spice. 
Where  brier  and  bracken  twined  a  hidin  '  place; 
There  lay  and  \von<lered  at  the  grievous  thing. 

AVith  ])atient  filmy  eye  he  pee])ed.  and  hexrd 

Big  blood  <lro])s  oozing  on  the  fallen   leaf ; 

There  honr  by  hour  in  nncon)])laining  gri-  f 

He  watched  with  pain,  bnt  ntirher  cried   nor  stirred. 


The  merry  sportsmen  tramped  contented   home, 
He  heard  their  hap})y  laughter  die  aw.iy  ; 
Across  the  stubble  by  the  covert  side 
His  merry  comrades  called  at  eventide  : 
They  breathed  the  fragrant  air.  ah  rt  and  gay, 
And  he  was  sad  because  his  hour  was  come. 
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THE    SCILLY    ISLANDS. 

liv  Chahlrs  Edwardes. 

ly  RpU©  of  their  nenrnes3  to  tlie  coast  of  Corn-  I  gave  nivself  into  tlie  keeping-  r,{  nn  oilskin-clad 

wall  (a  journey  of  forty  miles  to  PeiiEunee).  the  man  with  a  tufted   beard,  and   happened  to  re- 

Scilly  Isiands  are  far  from  being  a  popular  plure  mark  that  the  weather  in  EnglaiHl  was  quite  fair, 

of  resort  for  tonri'ig  Enijlt^btijen.     The  sea  space  and  tliat  it  t^eemed  to  tnc  too  liad  to  plow  into  a 

to  be  covered  is  limitetl,  but  lliere  is  hardly  any  storm  uljuifst  within  Bight  of  Lantrs  Enti. 
limit  at  times  to  the  size  of  the  Athirttic  waves        '*  En^hiud  I'*  exclaimed  my  cruide.    "Why,  sir, 

that  Insb  this  little  archipelago,     Moreover,  the  this  u  England  I     What  else  is  it?' 
buats  that  ply  (daily  in  tlie  fish  and  ilower  season)        It  was  an  excuFable  mistake.     For  by  then  be 

between   St.  Mary's,  the  chief  island,  and   Pen-  bad   brought  me  to  tlie  gate  leading  to  Tregar- 

zance  are  mere  rocklesbells.     It  needs  a  Btrorjg  then's  Hotel,  anill^etween  the  gate  and  the  garden 

or  seasoned  stomach  to  en<lure  their  caperings  in  were  several  palm  treeg.     Palm  trees  don't  grow 

anything  like  a  sea:  and  there  i&J  often  an  an-  in   the  open   air  in   England.     And  besides,  al- 

cieiit  flishlike  perfume  about  the  steau^bofits  which  though  it  was  raining,  the  atniospl»ere  was  almost 

in  itself  is  enough  to  coiix  a  fit  of ///^i/ '/r  //irr  out  Bubtropical.       I    have   felt    tlie   same    torpor    in 

of  a  sensitive  constitution  even  when  the  Atlantic  Florida  and  Madeira.      In  short,  it  was  not  much 

id  on  ita  best  behavior — merely  heaving  in  prep-  like  England^  though  the  people  were  in  noway 

araf ion  for  its  next  little  Ijont  of  wind  aTid  rain.  dissimilar  externally  and   in    their  speech   from 

And  yet  tlie  ishiuds  are  exceedingly  interestiug.  Cornish  folk.     And  all  that  niglit  I  lay  listening 

They  are  a  country  in  little,  and  in  following  to  the  wail  of  the  wind  and  the  sob  of  the  sea  as 

their  vicisfiitufles  one  is  just  as  mncli  engrossed  I  had  never  Iain  listening  to  them  in  England, 
its  if  these  were  the  events  which  made  or  marred        Let  its  take  a  brief  glance  at  8ciily*s  history  be- 

a  kingdom*  instead  of  a  pocket  archipelago,  all  fore  visiting  its  chief  islnnds. 
told  only  some  ten  miles  by  five  iti  length  and        It  does  not  matter  a  rap  which  ancient  race  of 

breadth.  civilization  first  set  foot  on  these  granite  rocks. 

When   I  landed  at  8t.  Mary's  one  April  day  Had  they  left  emphatic  tokexx% 'cl^ '^^>;^  ^^^^^^''^^ 

after  a  dirty  passage  I  nnide  a  mistake  offhand,  would  have  been  different,       '^>3X  "^Xxs^t^Ns^w^^    ^s^==*^ 
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no  gnch  thing.  Tlie  Phcenicians  may  have  iisod 
the  isles  ag  a  storehouse  for  the  tin  they  got  frotn 
the  mineg  of  Cornwall,  or  they  may  eveu  liave 
foiinil  tin  in  the  Scillies  themselves.  It  is  an  af- 
fair of  conjecture.  This  I  will  say,  however,  that 
oneilay?  adventuring  in  Wliite  Ishind,  close  north 
of  St,  Martinis,  I  fownd  wliat  seemed  like  the  trace 
of  old  mining  in  one  of  its  clefts.  15iit  the  isles 
themstdves  can  never  have  heen  rich  in  tin.  As 
the  Cassiterides,  they  were  probably  only  a  trad- 
ir}g  station. 

Subsequently  tliey  were  used  by  the  Romans  as 
a  penal  settlement,  and  especially  for  converts  to 
Christianity.     Thia  makes  credible   enough  the 


BOCKS  OF  «CILLT,  WITH  DISTANT  YIKW  OF  THE  BISHOP   LIOHTUOUSB. 


tale  told  in  the  Saga  of  King  Ohif  T ryggvee^n : 
how  the  famous  Vikings  after  ra?agiiig  Western 
Scotland,  England  and  France,  came  one  dav  in- 
ward tiie  close  of  tlie  tenth  century  to  Scilk, 
where  he  encountered  a  Christian  hermit  who^ 
proofs  of  prophecy  and  much  els©   converted  tlf 
King,  fio  that  he  and  his  warriors  were  there  Anil 
then  baptized.     From  Scilly  tlie  King   returDcii 
to  Ktu'vvay,  and  died  there  in  the  trouble  Ciiuaeii 
by  his  open  warfare  against  Odin,  Thor  and  Freva 
on  behalf  of  Christianity. 

There  k  no  mention  of  the  Scillies  in  Dotm  - 
day  Jiook.  But  in  the  records  of  the  Dncbtot 
Cornvvalh  of  which  it  was  and  still  ib  a  p«rt, 
we  fi?id  that  in  1353  the  islcj 
were  a  favorite  place  of  ah^i- 
ter  for  absconding  serfs  from 
the  nniinland.  It  is  eiudlf 
understood.  A  feudal  loni 
might  well  hesitate  twice  en 
crossing  the  wide  channel  be- 
tween Cornw^all  and  the  isles 
in  quest  of  his  property. 

The  isles  were  then  in  ibe 
hands  of  the  Blanch  minsters. 
who  were  succeeded  hj  the 
Coleshills.  The  tenure  waa  an 
easy  one.  It  wag  held  on 
*Hhf'  service  of  nmintainnii: 
twelve  armed  men  to  keen 
the  castle  and  by  the  rent  of 
three  hundred  pumns.  or  6s. 
and  8d." 


Tn  Henry  VIIL^s  time  Lelaiid  visited   tlie  i^l- 
uimIb.      lie  wns    industrious   eiiongh   to    try  iiiul 
estimate  the  luimber  of  rocks  in  the  ftrchipehigo. 
'•  There   be   coimtid   140  islatts  of  8ciUey,  that 
here   grase,  exceeding  ^ood  pasture  for  catail/' 
"Witli  ntlier  information,  he  tt'lls  us  of  the  insecu- 
rity of  life  liere  in  the 
sixteenth  een  tu  ry , 
when  Spain  and  her 
<:rnisera  were  at  their 
beat.     **  Few  men  be 
glad  to  inhabit  these 
islettep,  for   all   the 
plenty  (of  grass  and 
sea  fowl,  it  appears — 
little  else,  certainly 
for  robbers  by  the  sea 
that  take  their  catil 
by  force.     These  rob- 
bers   be    Frenchmen 
and  Spaniards," 

From  the  Colesbills 
the  isles  passed  into 
the  hands  of  one  Dan- 
vers,  and  in  1549  the 
name  of  Oodolphin 
itfvpears  as  captain  of 
the  gronp.  Thence- 
forward nntil  1831  the 
Godolphins  were  bu- 
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save  in  matters  of  heresy,  treason  and  life  and 
limb  the  lessor  was  an  autocrat  in  tlie  isles.  The 
lord  proprietor  (himself  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  far  too  large  a  person  to 
trouble  himself  about  this  little  estate)  **  created 
a  court  of  twelve,  who  were  little  scrupulous 
about  the  limits  of  their  power."  These  precious 
twelve  at  one  time  forbade  the  islanders  to  leave 
the  islands,  and  equally  prohibited  the  incoming  of 
strangers.  But  tliey  could  not  bring  prosperity 
upon  the  Scillies,  which  were  never  in  a  more 
destitute  condition  than  when  the  last  Godolphin 
said  he  had  had  enough  of  them.  After  the 
Godolphins  came  the  Smith  family.  Mr.  Au- 
gustus Smith,  M.  P.  for  Truro,  leased  the  islands 
for  a  term  of  three  lives,  and  inaugurated  a  reign 
of  peace  and  plenty  which  may  even  yet  not  have 
reached  its  zenitli. 

Steam  has  done  much  for  the  Scillies,  but  the 
Smith  family  have  done  most  of  all.  The  flower 
industry  and  the  growing  of  new  potatoes  for  the 
London  market  have  brought  much  gold  into  the 
islands.  And  yearly  the  number  of  acres  de- 
voted to  these  lucrative  pursuits  increases.  Two 
or  three  hundred  tons  of  lilies  find  their  way 
every  spring  from  St.  Mary's  to  Coven t  Garden, 
Birmingham  and  Manchester  ;  and  the  demand 
for**Scilly  whites"  and  the 'other  varieties  of 
narcissus  and  daffodil  is  still  far  from  being  sat- 
isfied. 

The  time  to  visit  the  islands  is  assuredly  the 
spring,  when  every  steamer  that  leaves  thoni  cur- 
ries to  the  mainland  its  scores  of  cases  of  sweet- 
smelling  flowers.  There  is  a  cable  from  St.  Mary^s 
to  Cornwall,  and  in  the  heart  of  the  little  capital 
of  the  isles  a  window  is  devoted  to  the  telegrams 
received  from  the  various  flower  markets  in  Man- 
chester, Birmingham  and  Covent  Garden  Some- 
thing of  the  excitement  of  a  stock  exchange  per- 
vades the  town  square  in  the  neighborhood  of 
these  telegrams.  There  may  be  a  glut  in  the 
market,  and  prices  will  be  down,  or  a  welcome 
grub  may  have  played  havoc  with  the  gardens  of 
Scilly's  great  rival,  the  South  of  France,  and 
prices  will  then  be  at  their  highest.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  it  is  diverting  to  see  the  expressions  on 
the  bronzed  faces  of  the  cultivators  who  have 
brought  in  their  produce  to  be  shipped  by  the 
outgoing  morning  steamer. 

During  my  first  few  days  in  the  archipelago  I 
tarried  for  a  more  genial  turn  in  the  weather  and 
took  long  walks  about  St.  Mary's,  the  chief  isl- 
and, for  the  most  part  in  a  very  wet  mackintosli. 
Tregarthen's  Hotel  is  a  comfortable  little  house, 
and  I  shall  long  remember  its  clotted  cream.  But 
Perhaps  it  is  a  trifle  too  near  the  rocks.     At  any 

•te,  I  did  not  like  the  melancholy  roaring  of  the 


waves  upon  the  granite  in  the  dead  of  night. 
There  was,  too,  the  added  joy  of  the  fog  horn 
from  the  Bishop  Lighthouse,  which  the  tearing 
southwest  gale  made  audible  even  at  five  miles' 
distance.  The  weather  was  such  that  a  storm 
warning  staid  up  continuously  on  the  Castle  Hill 
hard  by,  and  the  two  or  three  visitors  who  came 
from  Penzance  in  the  evenings  were  much  out  of 
humor  with  the  Atlantic.  The  harbor,  too,  was 
perforce  packed  with  the  boats  of  fishermen  from 
Cornwall  as  well  as  the  isles.  Their  burnt-sienna 
sails  hung  wet  and  limp,  and  the  mariners  them- 
selves lounged  about  disconsolately  in  top-boots, 
chewing  tobacco,  interchanging  expletives  and 
shaking  their  heads  whenever  they  looked  at  the 
hurrying  procession  of  black  clouds  overhead  and 
tlie  white  horses  in  the  roadstead. 

In  fact,  it  was  rather  a  depressing  time.  Scillj 
is  not  a  place  for  metropolitan  sports.  A  town 
of  fifteen  hundred  inhabitants  cannot  support  a 
theatre,  and  all  the  while  there  was  the  conscious- 
ness in  most  minds  that  a  wreck  or  two  were 
bound  to  occur  on  one  or  other  of  the  terrible 
outlying  ledges  which  fringe  the  principal  islets. 

There  isn't  a  spot  in  the  world  more  mortal  to 
mariners  than  this  group  of  rocks.  The  three 
lighthouses  cannot  help  it  altogether.  Matters 
were  much  worse  before  the  Bishop  was  built. 
The  Bishop  Lighthouse  was  started  in  1849,  but 
in  1850  such  of  it  as  had  been  raised  was 
carried  away  by  a  stornu  In  1858  the  present 
granite  erection  was  completed.  The  Lighthouse 
Commissioners,  who  visited  it  in  the  following 
year,  mentioned  it  as  ''magnificent  and  perhaps 
the  most  exposed  in  the  world."  It  is  four  and 
a  half  miles  from  the  inhabited  isle  of  St.  Agnes 
and  difficult  to  land  upon.  The  four  men  who 
tenant  it  have  no  room  for  exercise  save  what 
the  column  itself  affords  them  and  a  narrow  bal- 
cony outside.  They 'work  in  shifts  of  three 
months,  and  must  feel  that  they  have  earned 
their  holiday  of  twenty-eight  days  after  each 
spell.  But  if  there  is  anything  of  a  sea  on,  their 
term  of  service  may  be  indefinitely  extended,  as  it 
is  only  at  grave  risk  of  life  that  an  effort  can  then 
be  made  to  remove  them. 

Our  anticipations  in  the  matter  of  wrecks  were 
sadly  verified  on  the  third  day  of  rough  weather. 
A  French  fishing  boat  had  gone  to  piecies  in  the 
western  reefs  ;  a  mast  and  a  couple  of  bodies  were 
the  first  indications  of  it.  On  another  island 
also  a  body  had  been  washed  ashore. 

A  description  of  the  isles  in  detail  would  be  a 
descrlj)tion  of  a  series  of  wrecks.  There  is  no 
space  here  to  do  more  than  refer  to  three  of  these 
disasters. 

That  of  the  man-of-war  Association  in  1707  btm 


been  familiar  with  most  of  us  for  tlie  tiame  of  Sir 
Cloinlesley  Shovel,  tlie  admiml  wlio  waa  here 
drowned.  The  (liistone  Kock  brought  doom  to 
the  A.'isoa'tt/itiJt,  wliicli  **in  two  mitviites  went 
down  with  all  on  board  save  one/*  The  romantic 
tale  connected  with  this  wreck  may  be  grven  in 
Mr.  BH<ldeley*8  words,  who  had  it  on  fair  anthor- 
ity  as  a  tradition  :  *'  When  Admiral  Sliovel  waa 
sailing  across  the  main  on  his  way  hack  to  Etig- 
land  there  was  on  board  his  ghip  a  cornniou  sea- 
man who  kept  for  himself  a  reckoning  of  the  ves- 
BeFs  course.  I'his  in  itself  was  an  urniBnal  pro- 
ceeding, very  few  «!iilors  in  those  days  poasesRing 
the  necessary,  knowledge.  The  man  decdared  that 
the  ship's  course  wonhi  take  her  npon  the  rooks 
of  Scilly,  and  this  conclnsion  was  bronght  to  tlj© 


Farm),  was  carried  by  the  sea  to  Portsellick,  an^ 
for  awhile  rested  on  the  fipot  of  gronnd  nmrked 
by  that  strip  of  Band,  and  ever  since  that  time  the 
grass  lias  refused  to  grow  iliere*" 

True  or  not,  tliis  legentl  has  caught  on,  and 
nowadays  the  visitor  who  did  not  visit  Sir  Cloudea- 
ley  Slio vers  resting  place,  with  its  ring  of  stones 
and  shell  cross,  an«l  the  typical  Scilly  rock  in  the 
background,  would  be  thought  to  have  neglected 
his  duty  as  a  conscienttons  eiglitpeer. 

Portsellickt  on  the  southeast  side  of  St,  Mary's^ 
was  the  site  of  another  wreck,  or  rather  drift 
asiiore,  worth  recording.  In  1840,  on  tlie  10th 
of  November,  some  men  were  gathering  sea  wrack 
for  manure  here,  when  they  perceived  among  the- 
rocks  the  keel  of  a  ship,  bottom  upward.     Kxam- 
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knowledge  of  the  officers.  The  unfortunate  man 
was  court-martialed  on  a  charge  of  inciting  to 
mutiny,  and  then  and  there  convicted  and  sen- 
tenced to  be  hanced  at  the  vanlartn.  Before  exe- 
cution lie  asked  and  got  leave  to  read  aloud  a 
portion  of  Iltdv  Scripture.  The  portion  he  cliose 
was  the  109th  Psalm.  It  spoke  of  him  who  're- 
m(.'mb?red  not  to  sliow  mercy,  but  persecuted  the 
poor  and  needy  man,  that  he  might  even  slay  the 
broken  in  heart.*  It  invoked  upon  him»  among 
other  woes,  fewness  of  days,  fatherless  children 
and  a  posterity  cut  olT.  In  a  few  hours  the  reck- 
oning of  the  unhappy  man  was  proved  to  be  cor- 
rect;  the  vessel  struck  upon  the  Oilstone  Rock 
and  was  lost.  The  body  of  the  admiral,  still  alive 
(it  is  whispered  that  he  was  murdered  for  the 
nake  nt  a  ring  he  wore  by  the  tenant  of  Sallakey 


ining  this,  one  of  them  heard  a  voice*    An  &x  waS" 
procured  and  a  hole  made.     Through  tliis  one  of 
the  men  tbrust  his  hand,  whicfj  was  immediately 
seizeil   by  some  one  inside.      Eventually  a  plank 
was  cut  away,  and  three  men  ami  a  hoy  were  res- 
cued.    They  had  been  thus  crouched  in  tlio  laza- 
ret of  the  ship  for  three  days  and  nights,  with 
scarcely  room  to  move,  almost  suffocated  for  want 
of  fresh   air,   and   in  water  waist-high.     An  at- 
tempt tUoy  had  made  to  pierce  the  ship's  side 
with  a  knife  for  breathing  purposes  had  failed,   m 
Inckily  for   them,  as   it  would   have  atTented   the  ^ 
vessel^s  buoyancy  and   probably  drowned    tberv*-^ 
Ere  wi4shing  ashore  on  the  Scillies  this  wi-ticW  W^'^^ 
been  temporarilv  taken   \w  V:*^  ^^^^^  -s^  ^^*^-    '\?c 
feelings  of  the  nien  m^^  ^^"'^^'^^^^^-^ 
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rubfindoiied  again — tliough  all 
the  time  tlieir  wonkl-be  ros- 
€uer3  nerer  supposed  hiiniati 
life  was  being  suj>ported  un- 
der encli  couditioTis. 

Tiie  Hiird  wreck  to  be  men- 
tioned is  that  of  the  Schilhr 
in  May,  1875,  a  fatality  still 
remembered  in  only  too  many 
families.  Perhaps  the  mnst 
remarkable  feature  about  this 
calamity  is  the  fact  that  the 
Rotarrier  Reef,  nn  which  the 
MvhiUer  struck*  is  only  a  mile 
from  the  Bishop  Lighthouse. 
Neither  the  lighthouse  fog 
hell  nor  its  lamp  proved  of 
service  ;  the  weather  was  just 
such  dirty  weather  as  char- 
aetenzed  my  own  early  May 
experiences  on  St.  Mary^s. 

Hie  Schilhr  was  Tiine  days  out  from  New 
York»  with  '254  passeugers  and  a  crew  of  101 
men.  and  on  the  evening  of  the  8th  of  May,  while 
goin^  half-speed,  she  ran  on  one  of  the  countless 
^sharp-edged  ledges  of  granite  which  abound  in 
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these  terrible  waters.     The  nearest  inliabited  isl- 
and  was    St.  Agnes,  about  fmir   miles   distant. 
Help  could   not  arrive  until  daybreak,   and  all 
through  the  night  tlie  seas  swept  over  the  doomed 
ship.   Kie  i[r.  Obudiah  Kicks  of  8t.  Ajjnes  could 
get  his  six-oared  boat  into  their  vicinitT 
nearly  three  hundred  of  the  three  hundred 
and    fifty-five  piissengers  urul    crew  wer« 
drowned. 

The  Scilly  Islanders  behared  nobly  to- 
ward the  rescued  from  the  SchiU^r^  and 
could  not  have  shown  more  feeling  at  the 
funerals  of  the  drowned  bodies  tlmt  were 
recovered  if  these  poor  people  Imd  he^xx 
near  relatives.  -  TIjc  greater  part  of  ilie 
coffins  had  wreaths  of  flowers  on  vhem, 
while  in  the  graves  a  quiiiitity  of  flo.rerl 
were  strewn.'*  A  letter  signed  bv  three 
of  the  rescued  and  addressed  to  the  New 
York  Herald  does  more  credit  to  tho  Scil- 
louians  in  1875  than  any  words  X  can 
write.  ''Everyone  that  possiblv  rtiiild  ^ 
says  this  letter,  **  showed  by  their  presence 
(at  the  interments)  the  keen  eympatbv 
they  felt  ttavard  the  remains  of  our 
friends.  Of  the  ruatiy  ladies  and  little 
girls  who  h\u\  wreaths  of  beautiful  Bowers 
on  the  c<jffins  we  shall  ever  retain  a  plen^ 
ant  memory.  The  recent  gcenes  on  tba 
Scilly  Islands  can  never  be  effaced  from 
our  memory. ^^ 

The  SchiUer  is  not  likely  to  be  for^^otten 
in  the  Scillies  for  many  a  day.  The  old 
churchyard  of  St.  Mary's  will  bear  n  it- 
ness  to  it  when  the  present  generation  of 
islanders  have  died  off.     Of  the  two  mo6t 


rorispiriiods  monumoiits 
here,  the  lesser  metiiorhilizes 
one  <»f  tlio  Imlies  drowned 
on  this  3ray  8t]i,  1875.  The 
picture  tliis  oh]  hLiiyitig 
groimd  miikes  on  a  quiet 
Bunuuer'd  <lay  h  soothing 
enough.  Bnt  its  tonihstoiifa 
tell  many  a  clisiistroiis  talc. 
It  is  not  often  that  snow  lies 
in  the  mild  ciiiiitito  of  llio 
Scillies.  T  h  e  mention  of 
olimato,  however,  reminds 
ns  thiit  the  wintur  of  1800-1 
was  :iu  cxneptioiuUly  severe 
one.  Cortuiiiiy  the  eontni^t 
of  Australian  pal  me  with 
snow  deep  iiboiit  their  stems 
was  a  strong  one. 

Bnt   enough   of    dolorous 
retrospect.     It  is  time  to  see 
Bomethinj^  of  tlie  islands  under  their  brighter  pru- 
sentment. 

St.  Mmy*s,  the  chief  islaiid,  is  for  some  reasons 
the  most  interesting;  while  Tresco,  as  contain- 
ing the  residence  of  tlic  Sniitli  family  and  for  its 
subtropical  vegetation  and  pretty  landscapes, 
presses  it  hard  for  tlie  [tost  of  honor.  For  my 
part,  1  preferred  St.  Martin's  to  them  both. 

Oijo  characteristic  all  the  isles  have  in  com- 
mon— extremely  cruel  rocks.  But  on  a  mild, 
bright  May  day  one  is  indisposed  to  think  of  this. 
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The  air  will  then  be  sweet  with  the  smell  of  gorse^ 
not  to  mention  the  lilies  and  narcissi  which  grow 
in  garden  patches  in  the  more  sheltered  \\?sis  of 
tlie  inliabited  isles.  Larks  may  bo  heard  Binging" 
overhead.  And  the  Atlantic,  blue  as  the  sky, 
throba  lazily  against  the  barnacled  rocks  or  on> 
the  white  sandy  bays  with  the  prettiest  alTeota' 
tion  of  harmles.-^ness. 

The  wild  southwest  gales  have  lashed  the  gran- 
ite cliffs  everywhere  into  the  strangest  shapes. 
One  sees  this  nowhere  better  tlian  in  the  neigh- 
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i)orhood  of  Peninnis  Head  on  St.  Mary's.  The 
intelligent  Scillonians  discern  all  manner  of  out- 
lines in  these  rocks,  one  of  the  most  striking  of 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Loaded  Camel. 
The  Jolly  Rock  here  is  memorable  for  the  wreck 
-of  the  Minnehaha  in  1871,  when  the  captain  and 
nine  men  were  drowned.  To  appreciate  Penin- 
nis, it  must  be  visited  in  half  a  gale  of  wind. 
The  roar  is  then  tremendous,  and  the  white  spume 
•on  the  blackened  rocks  makes  a  magnificent  pict- 
ure. In  a  downright  storm  such  a  visitation 
would  be  dangerous,  for  the  foothold  is  slippery 
•enough  at  the  best  of  times,  and  a  false  step  (ini- 
tiated by  the  wind)  would  be  instant  death. 

St.  Mary's  population  is  about  1,500  souls, 
most  of  whom  inhabit  the  little  town  itself.  But 
in  the  heart  of  the  island  there  are  several  snug 
yalleys,  which  shelter  desirable  farmhouses.  Here, 
and  here  only,  can  trees  of  any  size  be  induced  to 
flourish.  And  here  the  best  of  the  **  Scilly 
whites"  shed  their  perfume  abroad  until  the 
hour  of  their  cutting  and  packing  in  cotton  and 
wool  for  the  mainland. 

The  castle  on  Garrison  Hill  is  well  worth  as- 
cending to,  not  for  its  own  sake,  in  spite  of  the 
initials  E.  R.  and  the  date  1503,  but  for  its  broad 
view  of  the  archipelago  and  its  breezy,  gorse-clad 
little  downs.  As  a  fortress  it  has  no  standing 
nowadays.  A  single  foreign  man-of-war  could 
in  an  hour  or  two  take  possession  of  the  Scillies, 
if  the  pilot  could  guarantee  its  commander  against 
total  loss  on  one  or  other  of  the  rocks  in  the  clian- 
nels  of  approach  to  the  capital. 

Tresco  is  the  show  island  of  the  Scillies.  Its 
gardens,  open  to  the  scanty  public  which  can  get 
to  them,  are  wonderful  for  such  a  latitude.  There 
Bre  avenues  of  palms  in  the  most  healthy  condi- 
tion, and  ferns  from  the  antipodes  that  grow  as 
luxuriantly  here  as  in  their  native  soil.  The  lord 
of  the  isles  is  generous  in  his  invitation  to  visitors 
to  use  this  lovely  tract  of  land,  in  the  midst  of 
which,  embraced  by  flowers,  are  the  ruins  of  the 
old  abbey  which  fell  like  so  many  others  at  the 
dissolution  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Dispersed 
-about  the  garden  are  a  number  of  figureheads  of 
wrecked  vessels.  In  the  old  days  the  profit  de- 
rived in  the  Scillies  from  wrecks  was  deemed  con- 
«ideiable  enough  to  be  mentioned  in  the  deeds 
of  lease.  Now  these  poor  figureheads,  battered 
and  broken,  are  all  the  wreckage  tribute  the 
proprietor  of  the  isles  takes  from  the  sea.  The 
Scillonians  have  long  outlived  the  reputation  they 
formerly  shared  with  other  maritime  folks  of  en- 
treating Heaven  for  wrecks,  among  other  desirable 
blessings. 

In  the  centre  of  Tresco,  on  a  hill,  golden  with 

*'se  and  populous  with  rabbits,  rises  a  memorial 


to  the  first  of  the  Smiths  in  Scilly.  A  more  im* 
posing  situation  for  a  monument  of  any  kind  can 
hardly  be  imagined.  Standing  by  this  stone,  one 
can  look  nowhere  without  being  amazed  at  the 
lacework  of  rocks  in  the  sea.  The  islets  are  none 
of  them  lofty,  the  highest  point  being  only  about 
200  feet  above  sea  level ;  but  that  makes  the  pros- 
pect the  more  comprehensive.  One  looks  from 
that  fine  rock,  Round  Island,  in  the  north,  to  the 
black  beading  ten  miles  away  south  and  the  fa- 
mous Bishop,  which  represent  the  deadliest  of 
Scilly's  reefs  and  their  beneficent  antidote  the 
lighthouse.  Round  Island  is  just  a  cube  of  rock, 
157  feet  high,  with  a  lighthouse  on  its  summit. 
It  seems  inaccessible,  and  it  really  is  little  short 
of  being  so. 

There  is  no  hotel  worth  the  name  in  Tresco. 
But  visitors  who  know  their  way  about  the  world 
can  get  lodging  with  a  fisherman  here  and  there. 
Of  course  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  to  db  ex- 
cept potter  about  with  a  paint  brush,  or  fish,  or 
be  content  to  lie  on  the  greensward  among  the 
violets  watching  the  marvelous  light-and-shade 
effects  on  the  sea  and  rocks  thus  intermingled  on 
all  sides. 

From  Tresco  I  passed  to  St.  Martin's,  the  most 
northerly  of  the  larger  islands.  Here  a  farmer 
gave  me  lodging  for  a  few  days,  and  a  more 
homely  time  I  have  never  spent,  with  clotted 
cream  and  cockles  as  important  articles  in  my 
daily  bill  of  fare.  The  garden  was  almost  too 
sweet  with  daffodils  and  narcissi.  My  host  and 
hostess  were  good  to  behold  in  their  hearty  pro- 
portions and  the  bronze  of  their  faces;  and  their 
sons  and  daughters  were  like  unto  them. 

In  my  wanderings  from  St.  Martin's  I  crossed 
at  low  tide  to  White  Island,  in  the  quartzose  ser- 
pentine rocks  of  which  it  seemed  to  me  I  recog- 
nized the  troublous  handiwork  of  miners.  The 
cliffs  here  were  gemmed  at  their  bases  with  an 
astonishing  variety  of  sea  anemones,  red-brown, 
goose  berry -green,  greengage  and  strawberry  hue. 
There  were  other  attractions,  including  a  number 
of  very  frightened  sheep,  who  had  evidently  not 
seen  more  than  one  man  before,  and  a  section  of 
an  ironclad  ship  which  had  got  stuck  bodily  on 
the  rocks,  as  a  cockchafer  may  get  impaled  on  a 
knife  point.  In  short.  White  Island  and  its  gulls 
and  rock  curios  made  me  neglectful  of  the  tide, 
so  that  I  had  little  time  to  spare  in  crossing  the 
channel  knee-deep  where  I  had  walked  dry-shod. 
An  hour  later  it  would  have  been  a  case  for  a 
swim. 

St.  Martin's  downs  are  among  the  joys  of  life  in 
the  Scillies.  Here  and  there  one  discovers  traces 
of  prehistoric  inhabitants,  in  barrows  and  stone 
circles.     My  good  host  and  I  were  to  have  gone 
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forth  with  spiides  against  one  of  these  old  tombs. 
But  my  frieinrs  wife  prevented  lu.  She  wjie  eu- 
(joretitiona,  as  the  thorouglibred  isliviider  so  often 
is,  and  tlie  idea  of  disturbiag  a  person's  bones  dis- 
tressed her. 

However,  it  did  not  nmtter.  Plenty  of  the 
Scilly  bftiTows  have  already  been  investigated. 
Tliey  have  yielded  little  except  dust  and  frag- 
ments of  pottery.  But  lliey  have  served  as  good 
material  for  the  photograplier,  if  not  for  tfje  ar- 
ch j^ologist. 

Between  St»  Jfartiirs  and  Treeco  is  tlie  islet 
of  St.  Helen's,  a  pictureeftue  jumble  of  rocks^ 
bracken,  gorae  and  bramble.  This  islet  was  for- 
merly inhabited.  The  reoniina  of  a  pesthouse 
still  stand  on  it,  with  a  bit  of  a  broken  bedstead 
in  a  roofless  room.  One  wonderH  who  the  last  pa- 
tient here  was  and  vvlrat  became  of  him.  Tradi- 
tion whls})ers  that  the  islet  was  last  used  for  this 
purpose  in  Napoleonic  times,  when  it  Frencli  fleet 
onuD  anchored  in  St*  Helen's  Pool,  antl  was  un- 
commonly glad  to  get  away  without  an  accident. 

Bryher  is  the  fifth  island  in  order  of  impor- 
tance, with  a  population  of  about  one  hundred, 
and  an  alehouse  with  the  pleasant  name  of  the 
Mountain  Maid.  The  north  part  of  Bryher  is  a 
forbidding  mass  of  sombre  cliffs.  The  name  Hell 
Bay,  given  to  the  water  they  half  inclose,  is  none 
too  inappropriate.  .'V  ship  could  choose  no  worse 
part  of  tlie  Soillies  than  tlus  on  a  wild  dark  night. 
There  would  be  no  chance  for  it  if  it  struck  iiere. 

Looking  across  the  strait  between  Bryher  and 
Tresco,  one  sees  a  rocky  islet  niidvvay  and  a  tower 
on  the  Tresco  side.  The  latter  is  called  Crom- 
welFs  Castle,  and  presumably  it  does  date  from 
the  (Vinnn on  wealth.  The  Scillies  held  to  King 
Charh^H  L  a^i  long  as  ever  they  conld,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  overawe  the  ishimlers  a  little,  Aa 
for  the  islet  rock,  it  is  Hangman's  Island,  We 
learn  from  legends  that  an  exocntion  or  two  here 
took  place  a  long  time  ago.  Nowadays  uatnre 
undertakes  most  of  the  e.tecunon8  for  which  the 
Scillies  are  notorious. 

Two  rocks  contiguous  to  Bryher  must  not  be 
overlooked.  The  one  is  bold,  being  about  an 
acre  in  area,  called  Scilly  :  the  archipelago  takes 
its  name  from  this  little  islet.  Castle  Bryher, 
the  other,  just  to  the  southwest  of  Bryher,  ia  a 
thoroughly  typical  Scilly  islet.  Grim  enough  in 
itself,  it  is  encompassed  by  black  rock  teeth  whicli 
are  only  too  well  designed  to  knock  holes  into 
the  bottoms  of  innocent  vessels.  Such  of  the 
Scillies  as  Castle  Bryher  look  well  in  a  storm^  but 
they  are  then  to  be  given  the  widest  of  wide 
berths. 

The  last  island  I  visited  was  St.  Agnes,  in  the 
southwest.     None  of  the  Scillies  exist  in  such  an 


atmosphere  of  wrecks  and  wreckage.  It  is  pitiful 
to  stroll  along  its  rugged  shores  and  mark  the 
skeletons  of  tlie  dead  ships  that  have  come  to 
grief  hereabouts  or  drifted  hither.  St.  Warn  a, 
the  old  patron  saint  of  tlie  island,  seems  still  to 
exercise  her  power  in  this  respect. 

Tradition  tells  us  that  they  were  a  very  bad  lot 
on  St.  Agnes  centuries  ago.  Tlie  tale  is  related 
of  a  Shetlarvd  minister  years  btick  who  thus  pub- 
licly pleaded  with  Providence  :  *'  If  it  please  Thee 
to  cause  helpless  Rhips  to  be  cast  on  the  shore,  0 
dinna  forget  the  poor  island  of  Sunday  !"  Here 
on  St.  Agnes  they  were  worse  than  that.  They 
not  only  entreated  St,  Warna  for  wrecks,  but  sac- 
rificed to  the  malevolent  lady  and  helped  lier,  by 
putting  up  false  lights,  to  lure  vessels  on  to  their 
rocks.  But  this  was  long  ago  ;  and  the  same  tra- 
dition which  tells  us  of  their  iniquity  tells  us  how 
one  day  all  these  wicked  islanders  crossed  to  St. 
Mary's  for  a  wedding  and  were  drowned  that 
evening  orj  their  way  back. 

I  found  St.  Warna's  Well  with  difficulty.  Af- 
terward I  made  acquaintance  with  old  Obadiah 
Hicks— the  same  who  first  came  to  the  rescue  of 
the  survivors  from  the  Schiller.  I  had  hoped  to 
hear  much  of  interest  from  this  son  of  tlie  soil. 
But  I  found  the  poor  gentleman  sadly  deaf  and 
disinclined  for  general  conversation. 

The  Ht?vil's  Punch  Bowl  on  St.  Agnes  has  no 
more  to  do  with  Satan io  revelries  than  the  same 
punch  bowls  elsewhere.  U  is  only  another  of  the 
many  examples  of  the  action  of  rain  and  wind 
upon  yielding  stone. 

The  little  girl  wlu>  guided  me  about  the  north- 
ern and  eastern  part  of  St.  Agnes  took  me  at 
length  into  the  churchyard.  The  present  church 
here  is  modern,  to  replace  an  earlier  structure 
raised  some  two  centuries  ago.  The  first  of  these 
churciies  was  built  with  the  salvage  money  re- 
ceived from  a  wreck.  The  existing  church  bell 
once  rang  on  board  a  ship,  and  is  also  a  relic  of  a 
wreck.  Half  the  material  of  the  older  houses  is 
wreckage.  Yon  may  discover  the  *loor  of  a  cap- 
tain's csibin  welded  into  the  wall  of  a  cottage,  for 
instance.  Aa  for  tlie  fencing  and  gates  about  the 
islands,  one  and  all,  tliese  when  of  wood  are 
ships*  timbers,  pure  and  simple,  pierced  by  ma- 
rine worms  and  still  decorated  with  barnacles. 

Bnt  to  recur  to  the  littfe  girl.  She  took  me  into 
the  churchyard,  where  tlie  grass  was  long, 

*•  What  is  there  to  see  here  ?"  I  asked  her. 

*•  Nothing,"  said  she,  lifting  her  finger  to  hei 
mouth — ^*only  that,'*  she  added,  suddenly  lower- 
ing her  finger  and  pointing. 

It  was  just  a  common  grave  mound  among 
other  i^ommon  grave  mounds,  but  newly  made. 

*'  Well,  and  what's  that  ?"  I  inquired. 


*' The  poor  sailor  that  was  wiisliet]  tip  on  Mon-  about   two   thonsaud   prosperous   fisherfolk    and 

day,  with  no  clothes  on  him  I"  said  the  little  girl,  market  gardeners,  but  they  are  also  the  last  restiiij 

These  words  strike  the  keynote  of  the  prtthos  place  of  a  multitude  of  unknown  waifs  of  the  sei 

that  invests  the  Scillie.'?.     They  are  tlie  home  of  — nameless,  without  nationality,  nnrecognizable, 
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By   ETTA   W.  PIERCE. 


Chaiter  XXII. 


N  the  breakfast  room  of  the 
Grosvenor  Square  house 
a  mau  was  staTuling  on 
the  tiicH?  hearth,  guziiii,^ 
down  into  the  *'Oftls  that 
filled  tlie  higlily  polished 
grato. 

Forty-eight  hours  had 
passed  siiico  Lady  Pa!- 
grave'a  ball,  and  tlio  weather  was  still  raw  and 
foggy.  Tlie  man  had  arrived  m  Loudon  lato  on 
the  previona  night,  and  as  yet  encountered  no 
member  of  his  family.  Ho  stood  with  hands  be- 
hind him,  like  Napoleon  at  St.  Ilelenai  anil  his 
frowning  eyes  betrayed  tin?  unpleasant  drift  of 
his  tlioughta.  IIis  a[>pearance  betokeneil  a  high 
liver,  an  nncoruprnmisiug  despot.  His  Jiair  and 
trim  muatacljJos  showed  streaks  of  gray  ;  his  eyes 
wero  dark  and  piercing — their  cold  stare  often 
produced  an  nncomfortablo  ofTect  upon  nervous 
people.  MMioiigh  inclined  to  stoutness,  Sir  Victor 
Palgrave  had  a  ilne,  erect  figure.  His  hands  were 
while  and  shapely,  his  manners  distant,  even  for- 
bidding. 

A  servant  brought  in  the  morning  papers.  Sir 
YicLor  did  not  turn  or  look.  Tlie  door  opened  a 
second  time,  and  a  womiin  in  n  soft  shining  gray 
gown  entered— Lady  Palgrave. 

Hudlmnd  and  wife  bowed  coldly  to  each  other* 
Witli  a  slow,  reluctant  step  her  ladyship  advanced 
tw  tlie  fire. 

"Are  you  quite  well  after  your  journey  ?*' she 
faltered. 

*•  Quite/'  replied  Sir  Victor. 
He  eaw  that  the  sight  of  him  had  thrown  her 
into  an  agony  of  apprehension, 

"You   have   been   in    Cornwall,   attending    to 
yonr  mining  interests  ?" 
*'  Yes,"  said  the  baronet. 


*'  I  did  not  look  for  your  return  bo  soon." 

*'  I  dare  say  not**'  grimly ;  *^  and  yet  I  exceeded 
by  many  hours  the  limit  set  for  my  absence.  But 
you  do  not  remember  such  trifles,  \'iolet — yon  arc 
two  deeply  absorbed  in  your  damned  balli*.  Was 
the  last  one  a  success  ?** 

l\v  an  elTort  she  kept  her  voice  steady. 

**  Decidedly.  I  regret  that  you  were  not  pres- 
ent." 

A  sardonic  smile  curled  his  lips. 

'*  Don't  tronblo  yourself  to  say  polite  things  to 
me.  Yuu  are  not  good  at  dissembling.  We  both 
know  tliat  you  found  my  absence  a  great  relief/* 

They  stood  on  opposite  sides  of  the  hearth — 
the  fair,  sad-eyed  woman,  the  jealous,  arbitrary 
man.  In  their  youth  they  had  been  lovers,  but 
tiiey  were  no  longer  young,  and  between  them 
now  yawned  a  gulf  which  notliing  could  bridge 
over.  The  world  declared  Sir  Victor  Palgrave 
and  his  wife  to  be  an  unhappy  pair,  childless, 
and  widely  dissimilar  in  tastes  ;  but.  after  all,  ilie 
world  knew  nothing  of  the  real  causes  that  sun- 
dered the  two, 

"  Have  you  guests  in  the  house, Yiolet  ?'' asked 
the  baronet. 

A  cold  chill  ran  over  her. 

*'  No/'  she  answered. 

'*  Good.  You  entertain  too  much.  AVhero  is 
St.  George  ?" 

'*  He  will  join  ns  directly,*' 

''1  want  a  little  conversation  with  that  boy.  I 
have  found  a  w*ife  for  hitn  in  Cornwall.  Don^t 
watch  the  door,Yiolet — yoi!  are  growing  abomi* 
uably  nervous,  I  stippose  you  coaxed  Derek  to 
your*  ball?'' 

**  Yes,  Derek  was  there,"  she  stammered. 

'*  And  to  what  belle  did  he  i>ay  court  ?'' 

Institictively  she  put  np  her  hand  to  grasp  the 
high  manteh 
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'*  Belle  ?"  she  echoed,  vaguely. 

"  Exactly,  madam.  Derek  always  dances.  It 
is  fair  to  presume  that  he  did  not  go  without  a 
partner  at  your  devilish  ball." 

He  had  spoken  truly  when  he  said  slie  was  not 
good  at  dissembling.  Her  jeweled  fingers  tight- 
ened on  the  carving  of  the  mantel. 

*'  Oh,  no  !  A  young  girl — a  debutante— en- 
grossed  him  much  of  the  time.  I  do  not  think 
you  ever  heard  of  her.  Slie  came  from — from 
Paris  with  an  old  acquaintance  of  mine.'' 

Sir  Victor,  suspicious  by  nature,  fixed  a  stony 
stare  on  his  pale  wife. 

"Very  odd  that  Derek,  the  heir  of  the  house, 
should  select  such  a  person  for  special  notice  ! 
Who  was  the  girl  r 

"I  have  just  told  you, Victor." 

"But  her  name,  madam  ?    How  dull  you  are  !" 

**I  do  not  know — I  have  forgotten  it,'*  an- 
swered Lady  Palgrave,  wildly,  recklessly. 

The  baronet  moved  toward  her  across  the  tiled 
hearth. 

"Good  God!  what  have  I  said  to  throw  you 
into  a  panic  ?  Your  nerves  are  shaky — you  dis- 
sipate too  much — we  are  both  growing  old.  Or 
is  there  more  in  this  matter  than  I  yet  see  ?  Per- 
haps you  are  trying  to  hoodwink  me " 

In  her  extremity  she  sent  up  a  voiceless  prayer 
for  help ;  and  as  if  in  answer  the  door  swung 
back  and  St.  George  entered  the  breakfast  room. 

Affecting  to  see  nothing  wrong  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  pair,  he  held  out  his  hand  to  the 
baronet.  Sir  Victor  took  it  promptly.  He  had 
always  lived  on  good  terms  with  his  heir.  In  his 
eye,  however,  a  malicious  devil  sparkled. 

"My  dear  boy," he  said,  in  a  lively  tone,  "you 
appear  at  precisely  the  right  moment.  What  was 
the  name  of  the  girl  with  whom  you  danced  at 
Lady  Violet's  ball  ?  Unfortunately,  her  ladyship 
has  forgotten  it." 

St.  George,  surprised,  glanced  toward  the  pale 
woman  at  the  end  of  the  hearth,  and  met  a  look 
desperate,  imploring.  It  told  him  plainly  that  he 
must  not  speak. 

"By  Jove  I  sir,"  he  answered,  "let  me  think. 
She  was  called  Miss  Paul — yes,"  with  great  cheer- 
fulness, "it  certainly  was  Paul.  She  seemed  a 
a  nice  little  thing — no  nonsense  about  her,  you 
know,  and  she  danced  like  a  sylph.  Had  she 
been  blond,  instead  of  brunette,  I  might  have 
lost  my  heart,  but  I  have  a  decided  weakness  for 
blondes.  Well,  sir,"  changing  his  subject  with 
haste,  "did  you  find  vour  Cornwall  mines  all 
right  ?" 

"I  went  to  Cornwall  for  other  things  than 
mines/'  aoswered  Sir  Victor,  sharply.     "  I  have 

•^Q  looking  up  a  wife  for  you." 


The  subject  was  not  a  new  one — it  had  been 
mentioned  more  than  once  in  the  baronet's  honse- 
hold,  but  St.  George's  consternation  was  unmis- 
takable. 

"A  wife  !"  he  stammered. 

"  Yes.  Let  us  sit  down  to  breakfast  now,  like 
Christians." 

They  sat  down.  An  ominous  silence  had  fallen 
on  the  trio.     Sir  Victor  was  the  first  to  break  it. 

"  You  have  had  your  fling,  Derek,"  he  said, 
bending  his  hard,  piercing  gaze  upon  his  heir. 
"You  have  seen  the  world — wandered  at  will 
over  it — spent  a  great  deal  of  money — pleased 
yourself  in  all  ways.  The  time  has  now  come  for 
you  to  please  me,  and  settle  down  to  the  serious 
business  of  life.  I  went  to  Cornwall  principally 
to  arrange  a  marriage  for  you  with  Miss  Jane 
Meriton,  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  my  old 
friend  Major  Meriton  of  the  Guards  —  a  fine 
young  woman  of  the  all-around,  up-to-date  type. 
She  can  talk  Isben  to  you,  and  German  philoso- 
phy. She  knows  all  about  Mme.  Blavatsky  and 
telepatiiic  force,  and  she  has  written  a  book  on 
political  economy." 

"Good  Heaven  !" 

"Oh,  you  need  not  be  dismayed  I  The  fin-de- 
Steele  girl  is  expected  to  know  all  these  things. 
Miss  Meriton  will  bring  you  lands  and  manors 
for  her  dowry." 

"I  cannot  think  of  such  a  marriage  for  a  mo- 
ment, sir." 

"  You  must,  and  you  shall  !"  cried  Sir  Victor, 
and  the  nostrils  of  his  aquiline  nose  expanded 
slightly.  "  You  have  roved  and  squandered 
enough.  In  a  few  days  Miss  Meriton  will  come 
to  London  with  the  major — see  that  you  then  be- 
gin your  wooing  !  Of  course  I  take  it  for  granted, 
sir,  that  your  heart  is  free  ?'* 

Derek  looked  across  the  glittering  white  table, 
and  was  seized  with  a  reckless  desire  to  dash  the 
truth,  like  a  bomb,  straight  at  Sir  Victor's  head. 
But  Lady  Violet's  pale  face  restrained  him.  He 
had  not  the  heart  to  make  further  discord  in  this 
unhappy  house.  He  therefore  inclined  his  head 
— a  movement  which  Sir  Victor  interpreted  to 
suit  himself. 

"  V^er^  glad,  my  dear  boy,  that  you  have  no  se- 
cret entanglements,"  he  said,  "for  I  cannot  be 
gainsaid  in  this  matter,  you  know.  Gad  !  I  have 
chosen  a  wife  for  you,  and  you  must  take  her." 

St.  George  lowered  his  mutinous  eyes. 

"(live  me  a  few  days  for  reflection,  sir,"  he 
said,  in  a  noncommittal  tone. 

"  What  the  devil  do  you  want  of  reflection  ?" 
demanded  the  baronet. 

"Matrimony,  sir,  is  a  very  serious  matter." 

"  Rubbish  !     Well,  have  your  own  way,  but  re- 
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memljer,  Derek,  mj  mhid  ia  set  upon  Miss  Meri- 
tou/' 

*  1  wiJl  remember,"  answered  Derek,  dryly. 

Shortly  after  the  morning  meal,  m  Sir  Vic- 
toria heir  was  passing  tli rough  a  corridor  of  the 
Grofivenor  Sqnare  house  on  the  way  to  his  apart- 
ments, ho  saw  Lady  Palgmve's  waiting  woman, 
Piirks,  silently,  cautiously  descending  a  staircase 
which  led  to  an  nnoccnpied  suite  of  rooms  on  an 
upper  floor  of  the  mansion. 

She  bore  in  her  hands  a  tray,  and  her  air  of 
stealth  and  secrecy  piqued  the  young  man's  curi- 
osity. He  stopped,  and  at  sight  of  him  Parks 
recoiled  and  uttered  an  exclamation. 

**  Wliat  I"  said  St.  Oeorge  ;  ''has  Lady  Palgrave 
a  gnest  in  the  lioiise  Y' 

Parks  mutterea  something  nnintelligible,  and 
darted  by  like  the  wind.  As  she  passed  he  ob- 
Berred  that  the  tray  contained  a  Mintori  breakfast 
service  for  one  While  8t,  George  lingered  at  the 
foot  of  tlie  stair,  half  indifferent,  half  wondering^ 
another  figure  appeared  on  t!ie  landing  above, 
and  began  to  glide  downward  with  tlie  girlish 
grace  peculiar  to  Lady  Palgrave.  Her  eyes  fell 
on  the  man  watching  her  from  below,  and  she 
grew  rigid, 

**  I  see  I*'  she  flashed.  *'  Sir  Victor  Ims  set  you 
to  spy  npon  me  V* 

'*  My  dear  Lady  Violet/*  answered  St.  George, 
"ilo  you  really  tliink  the  role  of  spy  would  aiut 
me  r 

She  came  on  down  the  stair,  and  held  out  her 
hand  remorsefully. 

"Forgive  me,  Derek— it  was  horrid  of  me  to 
say  that,  for  you  have  always  been  ray  good 
friend  *'  She  cast  a  timorous  glance  around.  **  Is 
Sir  Victor  still  in  the  house  ?'* 

"  Ho  has  gone  to  the  park,"  answered  St. 
George.  **The  sun  is  breaking  out  of  the  clonds, 
and  like  all  good  horsemen,  Sir  Victor  wishes  to 
be  B^Gw  in  Rotten  How  at  the  proper  time.  But 
yon  know  lie  is  tremendously  8har|i  on  a  scent — 
it  is  impossible  to  conceal  anything  from  him 
long." 

Their  eyes  met — hers  frightened  and  perplexed, 
Ilia  syni pathetic  and  reassuring, 

*'  Yonr  town  house  is  not  the  place  for  secrets, 
Lady  Violet,'^  said  Derek,  **  Let  ns  move  away 
from  this  stair — wo  may  be  seen.*' 

SliG  understood,  and  walked  promptly  off  with 
him. 

'•My  poor  hoy,**  nmrmurod  Lidy  Palgrave, 
** Sir  Victor  has  chosen  a  wife  for  you  V* 

**So  it  seems,''  responded  St.  George,  with  a 
peculiar  smile. 

'*I  liave  seen  Jane  Meritou.  She  is  learned 
beyond    measure,  and  a  perfect  fright — oh,  you 


will  never,   never  bring  yourself  to  marry  her, 
Derek  !" 

**  Very  true,"  said  Derek,  with  stifled  laughter  ; 
**and  for  the  best  of  reasons,  Lady  Violet — I  am 
married  already.  There  !  is  not  tliat  a  crusher 
for  you  ?  But  I  feel  euro  that  you  will  keep  my 
secret  " 

Arid  he  bowed  and  left  her^ 

For  a  moment  Lady  Palgrave  stood  irresolute^ 
then,  turning  about,  she  flew  back  to  tlie  stair, 
mounted  it,  opened  a  door  at  tlie  top  of  the 
flight  and  entered  a  charming  boudoir 

The  windows  were  smothered  in  fltited  murslin 
and  filled  with  pots  of  blossoming  plants — brill- 
iant red  and  brightest  yellow.  Pretty  French 
furniture  stootl  here  and  t!iere,  and  at  a  Chippen- 
dale desk  in  an  alcove  sat  Paulette  Dole,  writing 
busily.  She  wore  a  tea  gown  belonging  to  Lady 
Palgrave.  and  looked  none  the  worse  for  the  ex- 
perience of  the  ball  night. 

For  eight  and  forty  hours  this  room  had  shel- 
tered Paulette,  Of  all  the  servants,  Parks  alone 
knew  of  her  presence  in  the  liouse.  Mere  motlier 
and  daughter  had  talked  and  wept  together,  com* 
forted  each  other,  and  tasted  a  little  stolen  hap- 
pifiess. 

As  the  door  opened  Paulette  glanced  up  from 
her  desk  and  began  : 

**  I  am  writing  to  Dr.  Hartman,  and  I  will 
ask^^" 

But  the  sentence  was  not  finished,  for  my  lady 
swept  up  to  the  girt  in  pale  alarm. 

"  You  nnist  leave  London  !"  she  announced, 
breath  lesfttly. 

Paulette  started  to  her  feet, 

*'  Aij,'^  she  said,  "Sir  Victor  knows  that  1  am 
in  his  house  !'^ 

'*  No  ;  but  he  is  likely  to  discover  the  truth  at 
any  moment,  St.  George  baa  warned  me.  I  must 
send  you  away.  The  poor  comfort  of  hiding  you 
longer  under  my  roof  is  denied  me.  I  will  hurry 
you  to  another  shelter.  There  is  no  furtluir 
safety  in  this  city  for  David  Dole  s  daughter,*' 

She  held  Paulette*s  head  to  her  breast  and  cov- 
ered her  with  kisses.  The  hunger  of  motherhood 
spoke  in  every  caress.  Nature  always  demands 
vengeance  for  her  wrongs.  My  lady  had  gone 
childless  for  many  years,  knowing  all  the  while 
that  she  possessed  a  living  daughter.  Now  her 
outraged  heart  chimored  for  its  rights-^now  the 
girl  that  Violet  Palgrave  clasped  in  her  arms 
seemed  to  her  t!ie  only  precious  thing  that  the 
wide  w^orld  contained. 

"1  am   ready  to  go  at  once,"  said  Paulette 
"  Not  for  workla  would   I  stay  to  bring  down  Sir 
Victor's  wrath  upon   ifm.     Of  course   I  cannot 
expect  to  remain  in  his  house.    I  little  dreamed," 
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moumfnllr,  '^trhen  I  waa  tiilkinj^  about  }iim  at 
tlie  ball  iha:  mj  poor  fjitiier  ami  I  nere  the  cause 
of  ill-;  iiacred  for  all  American?;/' 

I^'Iy  Violot  lai'l  her  pale,  te:ir--.vet  cheek 
a^airi.-t  her  flau^hfer*.-". 

"it  kilts  me  to  give  you  \\\\,  I'a[ilette." 

'*  lie  hnive,  mariima.  ILiv.j  we  not  ha-l  two 
rlay^  arnl  hi:riit."i  of  happirif-s.-i  here  ?  So  long  as  I 
li\e  I  cuFiiiot  cease  to  tliaiik  Ooil  that  I  have  been 
jM-rriiifLe*!  to  fin'i  my  niotiier,  aii'i  to  know  and 
love  her  for  that  length  of  time." 

*•  I'aiilette,"  arL-jwere*!  my  huiy,  in  a  d'lll,  ile- 
Hpairing  voice,  '•'.since  Sir  Victor  took  me  from  you 
in  yonr  biibyhoo'l  lie  iias  i;.'lt^;<l  int- — I  h;ive  hate'l 
him.  I  tiiiiik  lie  often  regrets  tiiat  he  ever  sought 
or  fouml  me.  He  caiinot  f«>rgive  or  f'jrget  tlie 
pa.st.  lie  is  also  unhappy  heoaiiSL*  lie  has  no  chil- 
dren. I,  on  tlie  contrary,  rejoice  that  none  wrre 
Bent  to  fill  your  place  in  my  iieart — thuugh  forced 
to  live  without  yon,  I  hav*-,  at  h.-ast,  been  able  to 
hold  that  place  against  invasion — ready  for  your 
return  to  me.  And  now,  a  .second  time  my  hns- 
banrl  comes  between  us — a  second  time  he  parts 
mother  and  child  V 

*'  Courage  I''  replied  Pauletto,  bravely.  •'  Wher- 
ever we  may  be,  mamma,  you  and  I  can  never 
Hcem  like  strangers  again — never  again  feel  en- 
tirely hopeless  or  sorrowfni.  Kven  Sir  Victor  is 
not  able  now  to  separate  us  in  heart.  Shall  I 
make  i)eace  with  Mrs.  Coxheath  and  go  back  to 
her  Bcrvice  ?'' 

"  Oh,  no,  no  !  I  trust  you  liave  looked  your 
last  on  that  dreadful  woman.  In  August  every- 
body leaves  London.  Sir  Victor  will  go  to  Scot- 
land— I  to  the  Continent.  If  you  can  he  concealed 
during  the  intervening  days  I  shall  find  it  easy 
to  take  you  with  me.  In  some  village  of  the 
lUaok  Forest,  or  among  the  Swiss  mountains,  you 
and  I,  apart  from  the  world,  may  be  happy  for 
awhile  together." 

*'  Hut  how  can  you  conceal  me,  mamma  ?'' 

*' Delay  is  impossible  —  a  temporary  shelter 
must  bo  secured  at  once.  Parks,  my  waiting 
wonnin,  is  a  trustworlliy  creature — I  shall  consign 
you  to  her  care,  and  for  want  of  a  safer  refuge 
send  you  to  llawkridge  Court — SirVictur's  nnmor 
in  Kent.  It  has  the  advantage  of  being  near  Lon- 
don. 1  asn  often  closely  watched,  but  as  soon  as 
pos8ii)le  1  will  join  you  at  the  court,  and  in  the 
neighboring  village  fiiul  a  suitable  person  who 
will  consent  to  hide  you  till  I  make  ready  to  start 
for  the  Continent." 

Paulotte  kissed  her  pale  mother. 

**  *  To  serve  you,  and  to  follow  you  through  the 

1/^'  she    murmured,    ''  that    is   all   I   ask, 

a  I    Let  me  go,  then^  to  the  manor  in 


Parks  was  called  in  haste.  The  waiciug  woman 
]>acked  a  bag,  dressed  Paulette  in  the  plainest 
garments  that  mj  ]adj*£  wardrobe  afforded,  and 
tied  a  veil  over  her  face.  Lady  Violet  looked  ou 
with  anxiety. 

•"  I  am  full  of  misgivings  I"  she  sighed.  ••  Oh, 
Parks,  see  that  no  harm  comes  to  her  !" 

•■  I  will,  mv  ladv — vuu  can  trust  nie."ansvrcred 
Parks. 

Mother  and  daughter  embraced  with  tears. 
Tiie  world  is  full  of  Strang*^  happeiiiugs.  When 
and  where  would  tlie  two  meet  again  ? 

*•  At  tile  first  opportunity,"  said  Ladj  Pal- 
grave,  '-I  shall  steal  away  to  Kvnt  and  satisfy 
myself  tiiat  all  is  well  with  you.  Oh,  child,  my 
plans  stem  f-asible,  but  something  tells  nie  they 
will  not  succeed — they  will  not  succeed  !" 

•'  Let  us  not  part  despomling,''  Paulette  an- 
swered, stilling  as  best  she  could  her  own  fears. 
•*  When  you  come  to  Kent,  mamma,  you  will  find 
me  safe  and  happy,  and  we  shall  go  to  the  Black 
Forest,  or  the  Swiss  mountains — all  as  you  have 
planned.** 

'•  God  grant  it  !*'  murmured  LadyA'iolet. 

Attended  by  Parks,  Paulette  went  stealthily 
down  the  stair  and  out  of  the  Grosvenor  Square 
house.  At  a  safe  distance  from  its  door.  Parks 
hailed  a  close  cab,  and  the  pair  entered  it,  and 
were  driven  off  to  the  Victoria  Station,  Pimlico. 

Lady  Palgrave,  left  alone  in  the  deserted  bou- 
doir, lucked  into  the  Chippend.ale  desk  Paulette*8 
half-completed  letter,  and  the  writing  materials 
that  her  hands  had  touched,  and  then  sank  into 
a  chair,  and  with  tearless  eyes  and  lips  sot  in  a 
bitter  line,  silently  fell  to  reviewing  her  past  life. 
At  that  moment  my  lady  loathed  her  husband 
witli  all  the  strength  of  her  being. 

Lunch  hour  drew  on.  The  unhappy  woman 
arose  and  carefully  arranged  the  little  room, 
which  would  henceforth  be  sacred  to  her,  because 
it  had  for  a  few  hours  sheltered  her  daughter. 
Tliis  done,  she  descended  to  her  own  elegant 
ai)artments,  nnule  her  toilet  unassisted — Parks  by 
that  lime  was  far  on  her  way  to  Kent — and  with 
a  firm  front  went  down  to  meet  Sir  Victor  ut  the 
lunch  table. 

He  had  returned  from  the  park  in  high  spirits. 
His  smiles,  liis  aJlable  manner,  immediately 
aroused  my  lady's  apprehensions.  Sir  Victor  was 
always  pondering  mischief  when  he  attempted 
amiability. 

**  Positively  you  are  aging  at  a  fearful  rate, 
Violet, ''  he  said,  in  a  cheerful  tone.  "  Why  do 
you  wear  gray  ?  It  is  abominably  unbecoming. 
And  yon  have  been  crying,  too — that  spoils  youp 
eyes,  and  is,  besides,  devilish  depressing/' 

She  made  no  reply. 
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*'It'8  a  pity  yon  hjive  given  np  riding/' con- 
tinued the  baronet.  ''  Rotten  Row^  was  at  its  best 
this  morning.  By  the  way,  I  must  not  forget  to 
tell  you  that  I  met  Burton  there — Burton  of  the 
Blues.     He  was  at  your  ball  the  other  night.'' 

"  I  have  forgotten  !"  murmured  my  lady,  ab- 
sently. 

*'  Gad  !  you  find  it  convenient  to  forget  many 
things,  Violet !  As  a  special  favor,  I  begged  Bur- 
ton to  recollect  who  the  lady  was  that  he  saw 
with  8t.  George  at  the  ball.  My  faith  !  His 
memory  is  better  than  eitiier  yours  or  Derek's  ! 
Do  you  recall  the  answer  made  by  my  heir  when 
I  questioned  him  this  morning  ?  Miss  Panly  he 
called  the  girl — ha  !  ha  !  Derek  is  growing  sly — 
infernal  sly  !  Now,  Burton  remembered  her  per- 
fectly. He  said  she  was  an  American,  and  that 
her  name — would  you  believe  it,  madam  ? — was 
DolQ—Paxilette  Dole  /" 


Chapter  XXIII. 

At  the  very  moment  when  Sir  Victor  Palgravo 
was  announcing  his  discovery  to  his  dismayed 
and  terrified  wife.  Parks,  at  the  Kentish  Station, 
had  found  a  fly,  and  was  riding  with  her  young 
charge  along  a  charming  road,  betwixt  hedge- 
rows and  hop  fields,  to  Hawkridge  Court. 

At  the  lodgOy  Molly  Dunn  came  to  the  door, 
and  with  a  start  recognized  my  lady's  waiting 
maid  ;  but  Parks  deigned  her  only  a  curt  nod, 
and  the  fly  went  on  to  the  house. 

A  few  old  family  servants  held  possession  of 
the  court.  On  the  ground  floor  of  a  wing — 
the  most  secluded  portion  of  the  mansion — Parks 
selected  and  arranged  a  sitting  room  and  bed- 
room for  Paulette,  and  quarters  for  herself  ad- 
joining. 

'*  If  we're  to  stay,  miss,"  she  remarked,  '*  my 
lady  will  send  luggage.  So  far  as  /  can  see, 
there's  nothing  about  to  disquiet  a  hare.  Sir 
Victor,  the  housemaids  say,  hasn't  been  nigh  the 
place  for  weeks.  You're  as  safe  here,  miss,  as 
though  vou  were  locked  in  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land." 

Paulette  looked  with  interest  on  the  great 
Tudor  house  standing  in  the  midst  of  sloping 
lawns  and  beech  avenues  and  noble  gardens. 
This  was  her  mother's  home  !  Then  she  thought 
of  Captain  Davy  across  the  sea,  behind  the  high 
gates  of  a  retreat,  and  the  hot  tears  burned  her 
eyelids.  Surely  both  parents  deman<led  her  ten- 
derest  pity  and  love  !  How  tragic,  how  unreal 
their  story  seemed  ! 

Parks,  obedient  to  instructions  received  from 
my  lady,  waited  on  Miss  Dole  with  great  defer- 
ence,  and  kept  her  eyes  turned  in  every  direction 


for  signs  of  peril.  The  first  day  Paulette  did  no; 
leave  her  room.  The  next  Parks  permitted  Let 
to  take  a  brief  airing  on  the  terrace,  and  also  b^ 
guiled  her  loneliness  by  showing  her  aboot  tbe 
vast  and  splendid  apartments  of  the  conrt.  Tu 
third  day  came  and  passed.  Xo  message  from 
Lady  Palgrave.  Paulette,  aaxious  and  depressed, 
watched  the  beech -bordered  drire  and  wondertii 
at  the  delay. 

"You  may  be  sure,  miss,"  said  Parks,  "tlu: 
my  lady  hasn't  yet  seen  a  chance  to  leave  Loq- 
don.  Sir  Victor  is  that  sharp  sometimes,  no 
mouse  could  stir  in  the  house  and  he  not  kno« 
it !" 

"  Poor  mamma  !"  murmured  Paulette.  "  I  must 
have  patience." 

Night  fell.  A  big  round  moon  flooded  lawns 
and  gardens  with  silver  splendor.  Paulette  drew 
her  chair  to  a  reading  table,  on  which  a  shade! 
lamp  burned,  and  opened  a  book.  ObserTin? 
these  movements,  and  oppressed  with  much  soli- 
tude, the  waiting  woman  crept  ofiF  to  the  servants' 
hall  for  a  little  social  distraction. 

'*  I'm  just  dying  to  talk  to  my  fellow  creat- 
ures," she  said  to  the  housekeeper.  '*  Such  blesi^l 
dull  business  /  never  knew  as  watching  young 
miss  day  in  and  day  out." 

In  the  lonely  sitting  room  Paulette  was  read- 
ing these  lines  : 

'*  And  if  we  meet  again,  we*ll  sn^ile  again 

If  not,  be  snre,  this  parting  was  well  made."* 

She  threw  down  the  book.  Through  a  neigh- 
boring window  the  moonlight  beckoned  her.  She 
arose  and  went  toward  it. 

Even  at  that  hour  Lady  Palgrave  miglit  come 
She  listened  for  carriage  wheels,  but  heiird  noth- 
ing. Restraint  bored  Paulette  as  it  did  Parks.  A 
sudden  desire  to  breathe  freely  again,  to  act  with- 
out surveillance,  overcame  her  prudence.  Softly 
she  raised  the  long,  low  window,  and  steppe<l  oui 
upon  a  silent,  dewy  terrace.  From  thence  she 
antered  a  walk  bordered  with  trees  that  time  and 
weather  had  twisted  into  grotesque  forms,  and 
glided  recklessly  ofif  into  the  garden. 

With  all  its  beauty  and  grandeur  this  Kentish 
home  had  brought  her  mother  no  happiness. 
Wealth  nor  title,  it  seemed,  could  exorcise  in 
Lady  Palgrave's  heart  the  demon  of  r^ret. 
Pondering  this  sad  fact,  Paulette  passed  an  es- 
paliered  wall,  and  stumbled  upon  a  great  thicket 
of  roses,  just  bursting  into  pink  and  white  bloom. 
She  stopped,  put  out  her  hand  to  pluck  the  near- 
est blossom,  like.  Beauty  in  the  fairy  tale,  and 
with  a  result  as  amazing,  for  a  man  started  np 
from  among  the  roses  and  grasped  her  extended 
wrist  rudely.     Paulette  had  just  time   to  see  a 
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thin,  ealloxr  face,  with  colorle&s  eyes  and  scanty 
black  whiskers,  sturitig  into  her  own,  tlien  she 
WHS  released  ;  a  voice  riiiittered,  **  B(ig  pardon  !" 
and  the  apparition  darted  btxek  into  the  thicket 
and  van ia bed. 

With  quickened  breath  Paulette  hurried  away 
from  the  spot.  Who  was  the  man  ?  Some  eerr- 
niit,  perhaps,  appointed  to  watch  tlie  grounds  by 
iiigliL  She  neared  the  end  of  the  walk.  There 
advancing  fontatt^ps  startled  her  anew.  A  flash 
in  the  moonlight,  as  of  a  white  dresa — the  revela- 
tion of  a  beantifnl  young  face— a  start,  an  in- 
voluntary cry,  and  the  two  girls*  parted  since  the 
ohi  Dole  Haven  days,  rushed  into  a  close  em- 
brace. 

**  Laurel,  dearest  Laurel  !'' 

'*  Darling  Paulette  I" 

Tiiousands  of  miles  distant  from  wild,  tempest* 
swept  C'ape  Coil,  in  ihe  garden  of  this  stately 
English  manor,  they  laughed  and  wept  toijetlier. 

At  first  astonialinient  and  joy  robbed  tliem  of 
breath,  then  cj  neat  ions  and  answers  poured  out  in 
ft  torrent. 

**  You  are  married/'  said  Paulette.  '*  Is  your 
husband  with  yon  in  England  ?  Am\  how—Juirv  do 
you  happen  to  be  at  Uawk ridge  Court  F'  And 
Laurel  answered  : 

'*My  husband  brought  me.  Yon  need  not 
open  your  eyee^  dear.  His  name  is  George  Derek 
Keppel  St.  George,  and  be  ia  Sir  Victor  Pal- 
grave's  heir,  W^'^s  ever  anything  so  extraor- 
dinary ?■' 

"/can  match  yonr  story  with  one  as  strange,'^ 
said  Paulette.  "Yon  find  me  in  this  place  be- 
eaute  Tjady  Palgrave  is  my  mother — my  dear, 
dear  mother,  whom  I  thought  dead.  Slie  bus 
tidd  rntj  lier  story  and  claimed  me  as  hei"  child.'* 

There  was  nothing  to  do  after  that  but  sit 
down  on  the  stone  brink  of  an  adjacent  fountain 
jiud  talk  over  all  the  strange  events  wiiich  had 
befallen  each.  Not  very  far  away  the  rose  thicket 
nodded,  and  if  an  ear  in  that  prickly  ambush 
drank  in  the  greater  part  of  the  conversation  the 
two  friends  were  inmn  the  wiser.  They  had  many 
thinga  to  tell,  amazing  experiences  to  relate. 
With  clasped  hands  they  sat  in  the  moonlight  by 
the  tinkling  water,  engrossed  in  each  other,  care- 
less of  the  passage  of  time, 

**  So  iioth  yon  and  l,  Ijanrel,  are  hiding  from 
Sir  Victor  Palgrave  !*'  said  Paulette.  **  IIow  very 
etrange  \  And  neither  of  ns  has  yet  seen  his 
face  r 

**  Heaven  forbid  that  /  should  see  it  1"  an- 
swered Laurel,  wit!i  fervor.  **  I  would  rather  en- 
counter '  the  pestilence  that  walketh  in  darkness  ' 
than  Sir  Victor,  lie  will  crush  me  like  a  worm 
when  he  discovers  I  am  the  wife  of  hia  heir.*' 


*'  Oh,  I  hope  not  V  said  Paulette,  in  alarm. 

*'  He  will,  dear.  He  seems  to  be  a  bad  lot  al- 
together. Tell  me,  Paulette,  have  you  heard 
from  Chester  Coxheath  since  the  night  he  rescued 
you  from  the  London  street  ?*' 

'•  Indirectly.  He  came  to  Grosvenor  Square  on 
the  following  day,  and  Lady  Palgrave  received 
him.  He  JUfjuired  if  I  was  safe  and  welh  She 
answered  yes — that  I  had  found  friends,  and  that 
lie  must  not  trouble  IiimBelf  further  about  me. 
He  went  imniediutely  away.'* 

'*  Poor  fellow  !"  murmured  Lnurt;!.  ^*  Wiie?i 
one  thinks  of  that  dreadful  woman,  his  wife,  one 
can  forgive  his  misdeeds,  1  offer  him  my  pity 
and  sympathy.  And  so  you  came  to  grief,  dear, 
because  you  refused  to  consider  my  husband  as  a 
possible  suitor  ?**  Laurel  laughed  softly,  niiachiev- 
onsly.  **  Our  two  lives  seem  tanglt-d  together, 
like  threads  in  a  careless  hand,  Paulette.  I  am 
glad  yon  did  not  fall  in  love  witli  Derek,  or  he 
with  you — there  was  a  real  providence  in  that  T^ 

Paulette  laughed  also,  but  rather  uneasily. 

'*And  yon  are  living  at  the  lodge.  Laurel? 
Mark  my  words,  some  day  Sir  Victor  will  meet 
you,  and  become  immediately  reconciled  to  St. 
George's  choice.  But  witli  me  the  case  is  differ- 
ent—Ca|itain  Dole's  daughter  he  must  hate  till 
the  end  of  time.  I  can  never  be  other  than  a 
burning  offense  to  him — a  terrible  reminder  of 
the  fiast.  Lady  Palgrave  dared  not  keep  me  in 
L(»ndon  lest  he  should  discover  me  there — poor 
mamma!"  Tlien,  with  a  change  of  tone,  she 
asked  :  **  Is  there  a  watchmaa  in  these  grounds 
at  niglit,  I^anrel  V 

**I  think  not,"  replied  Laurel.  ''I  walk  here 
at  this  hour,  and  meet  no  one.  Uf  course  I  dare 
not  show  myself  by  day,  for  fear  of  village  gossip. 
So  I  take  nocturnal  strolls,  and  Molly  Dunn  at- 
tends me.  To-night  a  restless  baby  detained 
Molly  indoors,  and  I  ventured  furth  alone.*' 

"Then  1  wonder,"  mused  Paulette,  **  who  the 
man  was  that  I  saw  just  now  in  t]ie  garden.  As 
I  was  about  to  pluck  a  rose  he  sprang  up  before 
me,  like  a  jack-in-the-box,  and  seized  my  arm 
very  nulely,  but  released  it  tlie  moment  he  saw 
my  face,  and  disappeared  in  the  thicket/' 

'*  What  was  he  like  ?'^  asked  Laurel,  in  a  star- 
tled tone. 

*'TaIU  lean,  yellow,  with  black  whiskers — I 
had  no  time  to  observe  more.'* 

Laurel  sprang  up  from  the  brink  of  the  fount- 
ain and  clutched  her  companion  nervously. 


•'  Come 


away 


Paulette  !     Do  von   know  that 


you  have  described  Jasper  Hading  perfectly  ? 
Let  us  walk  toward  the  lodge  and  Molly  Dunn. 
This  English  garden  seems  so  vast  and  lonely  at 
this  hour  1"    She  hurried  Paulette  down  a  path 
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toward  the  lodge.  "The  night  that  Derek 
brought  nie  to  llawkridgc  Court  we  saw  that 
mail  pass  the  gate.  He  is  in  England — he  knows 
my  whereabouts.  I  feel  certain  that  he  is  hirk- 
ing  in  this  vicinity." 

*'0h,  L:u]rel,  ciinnot  you  send  some  one  to 
search  the  c: rounds  Y' 

*' Yes  ;  but  Hading  has  probably  seen  ns  to- 
gether, and  he  will  not  wait  to  be  discovered. 
Hark  !  what  do  I  hoar  ?     Some  one  is  coming  I" 

0.1 1  of  the  moonlit  shrubbery  burst  Parks,  the 
waiting  woman.  Alarm  and  reproach  mingled  in 
her  face  as  she  flew  to  Paulette. 

*'  If  you  please,  miss,  my  lady  charged  ate  to 
take  care  of  you  !''  she  began,  with  a  distrustful 
glance  at  Laurel.  "  Lor,'  I  never  got  such  a  scare 
in  my  life  I  When  I  found  your  window  np  I 
thought  you  had  been  carried  off  bodily.^' 

''I  am  quite  safe,  aa  yon  see.  Parks,"  answered 
Paulette,  **  and  I  have  been  made  very,  very  happy 
by  meeting,  most  unexpectedly,  an  old  and  dear 
friend  at  Hawkridgo  Court." 

She  flung  lier  arms  around  Laurel.  Trouble 
and  uncertainty  had  gathered  thickly  over  her 
head,  and  Paulette's  courage  seemed  ebbing  a 
little. 

"  Shall  I  see  you  to-morrow  ?"  she  faltered, 
with  tears  in  her  eyes.  *'0h.  Laurel,  dear,  shall 
I  see  you  again  to-morrow  ?'' 

"Yes,  yes,"  answered  Laurel.  "We  need  not 
bo  lonely  now,  Paulette.  While  you  are  at  the 
court  and  I  at  the  lodge  we  can  meet  and  talk 
daily.  Ah,  if  you  cry,  I,  too,  shall  lose  heart, 
and  think  new  misfortunes  are  coming  to  us 
both." 

They  embraced  and  parted.  Laurel  flew  back 
to  the  keeper's  lodge,  turning  again  and  again  in 
the  moonlight  to  wave  good  night  to  her  friend, 
and  Paulette  went  away  with  Parks  to  the  great 
Tudor  liouse. 

She  was  nervous  and  depressed,  and  after  reach- 
ing her  rooms  in  the  court  her  mood  did  not 
change.  Though  Laurel's  proximity  clieered  and 
strengthened  her,  yet  her  heart  remained  heavy. 
She  dismissed  Parks,  whose  vigilance  was  growing 
unbearable,  and  the  waiting  woman  retired  to  her 
own  closet.  AVithout  removing  any  garment,  Pau- 
lette then  threw  herself  upon  her  bed,  and  lay  for 
a  long  time  listening  to  the  wind  in  the  iv}-,  and 
thinking  of  Laurel — of  Chester  Coxheath — of  a 
hundred  disturbing  things.  Once  she  heard  a 
door  close  softly,  and  her  heart  leaped,  as  though 
Lady  Palgrave  stood  at  tlie  threshold  ;  but  noth- 
ing came  of  it.  Moonlight  flooded  the  Avindows. 
Across  the  drawn  curtains  the  wavering  shadow 
of  vines,  tossed  bj  the  wind,  flickered  fitfully. 
By  and  by  Paulette's  eyelids  grow  heavy.     Youth 


and  weariness  overpowered  mental  anxiety.  She 
slept. 

Xot  long.  A  slight  noise  near  at  hand  brought 
her  senses  back  with  a  jerk.  She  arose  on  lior 
elbow  and  listened.  Was  Parks  stirring  in  the 
adjoining  closet  ?  Xo.  Silence  reigned  ovory- 
where.  Shadows  and  moonlight  still  played  on 
the  Avindows — nothing  unusual  could  she  seo  ex- 
cept a  single  beam  of  light  shining  through  the 
keyhole  of  the  door. 

"Is  it  ])ossiblc," thought  Paulette,  "that  Parks 
forgot  to  put  out  the  lamp  ?  I  am  certain  that 
I  fifiw  her  do  it  I  Something  must  be  wrong. 
Perliaps  my  mother  is  here." 

Siic  slipped  off  her  bed,  and  ran  toward  that 
tiny,  telltale  gleam.  Thrilling  with  expectation, 
she  opene<l  the  door  and  stepped  into  the  sitting 
room. 

A  timepiece  on  the  mantel  pointed  to  the  hour 
of  ten.  A  lamp  was  indeed  burning  on  the  read- 
ing table,  and  in  a  chair  beside  it  sat  a  man,  with 
his  back  to  Paulette.  At  the  sight  she  recoiled  a 
step  in  astonishment  and  alarm.  The  man  arose 
and  turned  toward  her.  She  had  never  seen  him 
before — his  face,  hard,  cruel,  uncompromising^ 
was  the  face  of  a  stranger. 

''Shut  the  door  I''  he  commanded,  sharply. 

Though  conscious  that  she  was  placing  a  har- 
rier betwixt  herself  and  Parks,  she  obeyed. 

"  Your  servant  is  in  there,  I  suppose,"  said  the 
man,  grimly.  "  I  do  not  care  to  have  her  see  or 
hear  me.  Come  nearer.  Are  you  Lady  Palgrave'a 
daughter  ?'' 

Against  her  will,  and  sickening  with  sudden 
fear,  Paulette  moved  toward  liim. 

''  Yes,"  she  answered. 

Ho  bent  upon  her  a  terrible  look. 

*' And  I/'  he  said,  *'am  Sir  Yictor  Palgrave  I" 


CirAlTER    XXIV\ 

'*  Oil,  my  lady  I''  shrieked  Parks,  "she's  gone  ! 
— you've  come  too  late  I'' 

On  the  threshold  of  Paulette's  sitting  room 
Lady  Palgrave  was  standing,  with  veil  thrown 
back,  and  eyes  roaming  around  the  room  in  search 
of  something  which  she  did  not  seo.  She  had 
just  alighted  from  a  fly  at  the  door  of  the  court, 
and  here  was  her  waiting  woman  shrieking  wild!  j 
at  sight  of  her,  and  wringing  a  pair  of  distracted 
hands.  Prom  an  opposite  doorway  tho  face  of 
the  housokeoper,  full,  also,  of  consternation, 
peered  into  the  room. 

'^  Who  is  gone,  Parks  ?"  demanded  my  ladj. 
*' Rouse  yourself  ?  What  has  happened  ?  Where 
is  Miss  Dole  r 

But  Parks,  with  another  shriek,  collapsed  into 
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the  nearest  chair.  The  housekeeper  matle  haste 
to  explain  the  sitnation. 

*' Nobody  knows  anything  about  it,  my  lady," 
she  said.  '^  Parks  swears  on  the  Book  that  she's 
as  innocent  as  a  lamb.  When  she  went  to  her 
sleeping  closet  last  night  she  left  Miss  Dole  in 
her  bedroom,  making  ready  to  retire.  Parks 
never  heard  a  word  from  her,  nor  yet  a  move- 
ment, but  when  she  woke  this  morning,  my  lady, 
young  miss  had  disappeared,  without  trace  or 
sign.  Her  hat  and  jacket  were  missing,  and  at 
daylight  I  found  a  door  that  opens  on  the  garden 
unbarred,  and  also  in  this  room  a  lamp  still  burn- 
ing, as  though  young  miss  had  forgotten  it.  And 
oh,  my  lady,"  with  a  groan  of  dismay,  **  this  is 
all  we  know  about  Miss  Dole  V 

Further  inquiry  only  elicited  the  same  state- 
ments. Miss  Dole  had  gone  to  her  room  at  night, 
and  in  the  morning  she  could  not  be  found — 
there  was  the  whole  matter  in  a  nutshell.  She 
had  left  neither  word  nor  token  to  throw  light  on 
her  flitting,  or  indicate  the  way  she  had  taken. 
Parks,  overwhelmed  with  the  catastrophe  and  the 
fear  of  my  lady's  displeasure,  sobbed  and  groaned 
dismally. 

"How  ever  could  young  miss  get  off  without  a 
sound,"  she  said,  "and  with  no  one  knowing  it, 
unless  she  was  spirited  away  by  spooks  ?" 

"Who  was  at  the  court  last  night?"  asked 
Lady  Palgrave. 

"  Not  a  Bonl !  We've  lived  like  the  pelican  of 
the  wilderness  since  your  ladyship  sent  ns  here." 

"And  can  you  think  for  a  moment.  Parks,  that 
Miss  Dole  left  my  protection  of  her  own  will  ? — 
If  she  made  no  outcry,  if  she  wrote  no  farewell 
message,  she  was  prevented,  by  force,  from  do- 
ing so." 

"  Oh  !  oh  I"  groaned  Parks. 

"  Compose  yourself,  and  tell  me  when  you  last 
saw  Sir  Victor  ?" 

"Not  since  I  left  London,  my  lady.  Yesterday 
Miss  Dole  kept  close  to  her  own  rooms.  In  the 
evening  I  found  her  walking  the  garden  with  a 
young  woman  that's  staying  at  the  lodge — the 
housemaids  say  she's  some  relative  of  Molly 
Dunn's,  but  young  miss  culled  her  an  old  and 
dear  friend  —  it's  not  possible,  I  suppose,  that 
such  a  party  could  have  aught  to  do  with  her  van- 
ishing ?" 

"  Everything  seems  possible  of  lute,"  answered 
Lady  Pul^ruve,  bitterly.  "  Have  you  inquired  for 
Miss  Dole  at  the  lod^e  ?" 

"  Dear  me,  no.  I'm  afraid  nobody  has  thought 
to  do  it.      Our  wits  are  all  astray,  my  lady." 

*Mio  immediately.  Parks,  and  fetch  the  person 
that  you  saw  with  Miss  Dole  last  night !" 

Parks  went.     She  found   Laurel  in  the  ivied 


porch,  playing  with  Molly  Dunn's  rosy  cherub. 
The  waiting  woman  told  her  errand. 

"  Paulette  gone  !"  cried  Laurel,  putting  the 
child  from  her  in  alarm.  "  Vanished  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  night,  as  though  swallowed  by  the 
earth  !     Oh,  this  is  dreadful !" 

She  hurried  with  Parks  to  the  court  Derek 
had  told  her  that  she  need  not  fear  Lady  Pal- 
grave, and  indeed  the  white-faced  woman,  wait- 
ing, a  picture  of  stony  despair,  in  Paalette's  de- 
serted sitting  room,  filled  Laurel  with  pity  rather 
than  dread.  Bravely  she  crossed  the  threshold 
to  meet  Sir  Victor's  wife,  and  her  fair  classic  face 
and  golden  head  seemed  to  light  up  the  place 
like  a  burst  of  sunshine. 

"It's  the  young  person  from  the  lodge,  my 
ludy,"  said  Parks. 

Lady  Palgrave  signed  for  her  waiting  woman 
to  withdraw.  She  gazed  wonderingly  at  the  hand- 
some stranger,  and  said  : 

"I  hear  that  you  were  in  the  garden  last  night 
with  Miss  Dole — that  you  claim  to  be  her  fnend. 
Parks  has  told  you  of  her  disappearance — per- 
haps you  can  explain  it  ?" 

Laurel  shook  her  beautiful  head. 

"I  knew  Miss  Dole  in  America,  madam — we 
were  schoolmates.  Yes,  we  are  friends — we  Ioto 
each  other  dearly.  I  cannot  think  what  has  hap- 
pened to  her.  We  parted  in  the  grounds  before 
nine  o*clock  —  she  returned  to  the  house  with 
your  servant.     I  have  not  seen  her  since." 

"  Stop  one  moment !  You  are,  yon  must  be^ 
Laurel  Hading." 

"  Yes,  madam." 

"Puulette  has  mentioned  your  name  repeat* 
edly  to  me,  and  always  with  affectionate  praise.*' 

"  That  is  like  Paulette  !"  sighed  Laurel. 

"  Can  you  give  me  no  clew  to  her  disappear- 
ance. Miss  Hading  ?" 

"None — it  amazes  and  frightens  me — I  can 
make  nothing  of  it.  For  two  or  three  days  she 
had  been  waiting  for  you  at  the  court." 

"  Yes,  and  I  tried  to  come  to  her  earlier,  but 
I  was  watched — I  could  not  escape  from  London. 
When  she  met  you  in  the  garden  last  night  per- 
haps she  told  you  her  story  ?" 

"She  did,  madam." 

"  And  mine  ?" 

"  Yes,  madam,"  in  a  low  voice. 

"Sit  down  by  my  side.  Miss  Hading — let  me 
take  your  hand.  It  is  good  to  find  Paulette's 
dearest  friend  at  Hawkridge  Court  this  bitter 
day  !  My  heart  goes  out  to  you  because  you  also 
love  her.  Since  you  know  our  history  I  may 
speak  to  you  freely.  My  daughter  seems  born  to 
great  misfortunes.  Some  one  has  taken  her  bj 
force  from  Hawkridge  Court." 
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*•  Oh,  canuot  you  seek  aivd  find  her,  madam  ?'' 

Litdy  Palgmve  hati  drawn  tlio  girl  to  a  scat,  and 
was  regarding  her  sadly,  wistfully. 

**  I  bIuiII  seek  lier»  iiml  I  shall  6ud  lier,  iliss 
Hading,  fjet  me  look  at  you  a  moment.  Pau- 
lett©/*  with  a  wan,  tearful  smile,  "declared  that 
yoii  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  me/* 

*'  I  tliink  we  have  eyes  and  hair  alike,  madam," 
said  Laurol, 

"Yes;  and  as  1  look  in  your  face  I  am  re- 
minded, somehow,  of  my  own  youth.  Years  ago 
T  may  have  been  what  you  are  now.**  She  drew  a 
deep  breath.  "  Mii^a  IIadin^^  liow  is  it  that  you, 
an  American,  chance  to  be  in  England,  living 
wiih  Molly  Dunn  ?*' 

The  blood  flew  into  Laurel's  face. 

*'A  few  TiHinths  ngo/*  ehu  falteredj  "I — I — 
married  an  Englishman." 

**  All !"  saitl  my  lady,  sailly  aud  fierionsly,  '*  Go 
on— do  not  hesitate  I'* 

Won  by  the  kind neea  in  her  lnok»  Laitirel  made 
a  sudden  restdutiou, 

'*Tjady  Pulgrave,*' she  said*  "I  will  fling  my- 
self unreservedly  upon  your  generosity.  Afy  hus- 
band is  Derek  8t  George.  Do  not  betray  us.  I 
am  nameless,  pemules-s — a  peraou  of  whom  Sir 
Victor  Palgrave  is  sure  to  disapprove.  Derek 
brought  me  to  the  lodge — he  is  hiding  me  here. 
Should  the  baronet  discover  mo  I  shall  undoubt- 
edly be  made  to  suffer." 

My  lady  sat  as  though  atuuned. 

**  I  will  not  betray  you,"  she  said,  at  last,  **  Sev- 
eral days  ago  St.  George  toh]  me  that  he  had 
made  a  secret  marriage.  When  you  entere<i  this 
room  I  felt  that  you  had  some  bearing,  indirect 
or  orborwiae,  upon  my  life.  Does  your  husband 
visit  vou  at  the  lodge  ?'* 

**  Yes,  madam.'* 

**  When  he  comes  again  tell  him  Pau letters 
story.  He  will  not  be  greatly  anuxzed*  lie  knows 
that  1  must  have  some  secret  reason  for  my  inter- 
eat  in  that  poor  child— be  alao  suspects  that  in 
my  early  youth  I  was  the  wife  of  another  man. 
More  than  on«^e  Sir  Victor,  in  Derek's  hearing, 
has  hinted  dsirkly  at  that  fact — reproached  me, 
witliout  mercy,  for  the  past.'*  She  rose  to  her  feet. 
*•  I  must  go  now,"  she  said,  quietly,  "and  look 
for  Panlette/' 

'*Dli,   madarn — where  ?" 

*''ln  l^iidon*  Tiie  key  to  this  mystery  is  to 
be  ftmnd  there." 

'^  You  do  not  mean= — *' 

**  Yea.  Sir  Victor  c^n  explain  all  that  puzzles 
ns.  He  has  taken  her  away*  It  waa  easy  for  him 
to  track  her  to  the  court.  Heed  my  warning, 
child — keep  out  of  his  way.  He  will  not  spare 
yon  any  more  than  he  has  spared  your  friend/^ 


She  put  her  delicate  bands  on  LaurePs  shoul- 
der and  looked  at  her  kindly,  even  tenderly, 

"  I  am  glad  that  I  have  seen  you,"  she  said. 
**  I  approve  of  Paulette*B  friendship^!  approve 
of  Derek's  love."  Then  she  suuimout^d  Parks,  and 
said:  '*  We  must  return  to  town  by  the  next 
train/' 

Di  thoughtful  mood  Laurel  retraced  her  steps 
to  the  lodge.  Parks  packed  a  Gladstone  b.ig, 
and  closed  the  rooms  in  tlie  wing  of  the  court. 
Mistress  and  maid  fared  back  to  London. 

At  the  Grosvunor  Sf]nare  house  Sir  Victor  Pal- 
grave had  not  been  seen  since  tfie  previous  day. 
With  such  patience  as  she  could  command,  Liidy 
Palgrave  composed  herself  to  wait.  That  rdght 
patised — another  day  came  and  went.  The  even- 
ing lamps  were  twinkliug  i]i  the  square  when  the 
door  opened  and  the  baronet  sauntered  into  his 
wife's  drawing  room. 

FrHwh  from  the  hands  of  his  valet,  fauhlei?sly 
gnn>!ned,  he  saluted  Lady  Violet  with  a  cool» 
tranquil  air;  but  aa  she  glided  forward  to  meet 
him  he  quailed  in  spite  of  himself.  Her  face  was 
haggard  and  white,  her  eyes  shone  feverishly. 
She  made  him  think  of  a  lioness  robbed  of  her 
whelp. 

**  What  have  you  done  with  my  daughter  V* 

Those  were  her  first  words,  hurled  at  Sir  Victor 
like  missiles. 

**  I  have  alwtiys  heard  that  your  daughter  died 
many  years  ago,  madam,*-  sneered  the  baronet. 

**  1  mean  the  yonng  girl,  Paulette  Dole,  who 
disappeared  from  Hawkridge  Court  two  nights 
ago." 

**  What  rubbish  are  you  talking,  Violet  ?  How 
should  I  know  iiny thing  about  tfiatyouug  woman  ? 
I  wonder,"  sternly,  '*  that  you  dare  speak  of  lier 
to  Hit*,     It  is,  to  say  the  least,  deuced  bad  form.'* 

**  I  dare  speak  of  her  to  the  whole  world— I 
am  a  c<»ward  no  longer.  Have  you  hilled  her, 
Victor  ?'* 

••  Don't  be  thoatrical^ — why  should  I  kill  her  ?" 

'*  Because  she  is  the  child  of  David  Dole,  and 
you  bate  her  fiercely.  You  went  down  to  Hawk- 
ridge Court  by  tiight — do  not  deny  it — you  can- 
not deceive  me  I — and  carried  her  away  from  that 
shelter.     Whither  ?     Tell  me— I  will  know  !** 

Slie  was  thoroughly  aroused.  It  annoyed  him 
to  see  her  q^&^  flash — her  delicate  face  grow  hard 
ar>d  hitter. 

"  For  sixteen  years,  Violet,  you  and  I  have  pre- 
served a  decent  silence  on  the  subject  of  that 
girU"  be  said,  frowiiing,  "and  now  with  brazen 
boldness  you  stand  up  and  demand  her  of  wd — 
your  husband  !" 

*'  W^hat  have  you  done  with  her,  Victor  ?  You 
cannot  evade  me !'" 
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He  eliruggod  his  shoulders. 

**  Gad  I  for  persistency,  commeud  me  to  a 
woman !  I  find  you  very  tiresome,  Violet — you 
have  also  a  devilish  disagreeable  temper  —  you 
need  the  whip  hand  over  vou.  Plague  take  the 
girl " 

*'My  daughter  I  Whore  is  my  daughter  ?  An- 
swer, or  to-morrow  T  will  publisli  to  the  whole 
world  your  story  and  mine  !'* 

"  Good  iloavcn  I  wliat  a  fury  you  are  in  I  Com- 
pose yourself.  You  dared  introduce  Miss  Dole 
into  this  house — wji  house.  Then,  fearing  dis- 
covery, you  sent  her  to  Kont.  I  got  wiiul  of  the 
matter,  and  wont  to  Hawkridge  Court.  I  saw 
Miss  Dole,  and  laid  tho  case — ijonr  case — before 
her.  Really  she  was  not  unreasonable.  She  ad- 
mitted that  she  must  not  become  a  bone  of  con- 
tention betwixt  husband  and  wife,  nor  bring  dis- 
grace upon  my  name.  She  also  acknowledged 
that  no  reasonable  person  could  expect  me  to 
tolerate  her  presence  in  England.'' 

"What  did  you  do  with  her  ?"  Lady  Palgrave 
fairly  shrieked. 

He  smiled. 

"  Hurried  her  straight  to  Liverpool,  of  course, 
and  put  her  on  board  a  transatlantic  steamer. 
It  was  imperative  that  I  should  rid  myself  and 
my  house  of  a  noxious  intruder — I  ask  you,  did  I 
not  choose  a  simi)le  and  harmless  way  of  accom- 
plishing that  end  ?" 

A  look  of  horrible  hopelessness  came  into  Lady 
Palgrave's  ashy  face. 

**  You  sent  that  child  across  the  sea  alone  ?'' 

*'  Why  not  ?  In  these  days  women  of  all  ages 
and  conditions  may  travel  witiiout  a  companion. 
I  bought  her  ticket  and  some  necessities  for  the 
voyage,  and  placed  her  in  the  care  of  the  captain 
of  the  steamer.  I  would  be  very  glad  to  hear  of 
the  sinking  of  that  particular  ship  in  mid  ocean, 
Violet,  but — pardon  my  brutal  frankness — there's 
no  such  good  luck  for  mo  !  Without  doubt,  Miss 
Dole  will  land  safely  on  tho  other  side  of  the 
water.  ])efore  we  parted  I  gave  her  my  word 
that  I  would  tell  you  why  she  left  Hawkridge 
Court,  and  in  return  I  made  her  swear  never 
again  to  set  foot  in  Phigland.  She  was  somewhat 
reluctant  to  take  tho  oath,  but,"  lifting  his  eye- 
brows exprcssivel}',  **I  found  means  to  compel 
her." 

"What  means  ?'*  demanded  my  lady. 

"I  threatened  to  make  y/w  suffer  for  her  ob- 
stinacy. The  method  worked  like  a  charm.  She 
promised  all  I  asked.'' 

Lady  Palgrave  stood  like  a  flgure  in  stone.   Her 

heart  was  following  after  the  lonely  girl  who  had 

been   hurried   from    Hawkridge    at    night,    and 

hreatenedy  coerced  and  frightened  into  submis- 


sion to  Sir  Victor's  will.  She  thought  of  Panleite 
yielding  from  love  of  lier  unhappy  mother  to  the 
baronet's  demands — of  the  great  wide  sea  over 
which  the  young  voyager  was  now  sailing,  farther 
and  farther  from  that  mother's  arms  and  heart. 

"Victor,"  she  said,  drawing  in  her  breath  with 
a  shudder,  "do  you  know  what  you  have  done  ? 
(.'ast  my  child  upon  the  world  alone!  In  the 
States  she  has  no  friends  who  can  shelter  or  pro- 
tect her;  and  her  father" — she  spoke  the  words 
with  ditliculty — "  her  father  is  confined  in  a  mad- 
house." 

"  A  very  good  place  for  him  I"  said  Sir  Victor. 

"  To  you  and  to  me  he  owes  the  loss  of  his 
reason." 

"  Nonsense  !  It  is  more  than  sixteen  years  since 
I,  in  the  interest  of  law  and  good  morals,  parted 
you  from  David  Dole." 

"  That  does  not  matter.  Heartbreak  is  some- 
times a  slow  process.  I  think  ho  was  the  only 
being  on  earth  who  ever  loved  me,  and  I  do  not 
need  to  be  told  that  ho  could  find  no  consolation 
for  the  sorrow  of  his  youth  —  no  ocean  deep 
enough  to  drown  it,  no  continent  wide  enongh 
to  distract  him  from  its  memory.  And  now  ho  is 
in  a  madhouse,  I  tell  you,  and  his  daughter — my 
daughter — hunted  from  me  like  an  unclean  thing, 
is  left  without  parent,  or  home,  or  helper." 

It  was  not  in  his  nature  to  endure  this.  His 
face  grew  dark,  his  cold  eyes  began  to  glitter. 

"You  may  not  know  it,  Violet,  but  it  is  in 
sliocking  taste  for  you  to  so  much  as  allude  to 
that  cursed  Yankee  sailor." 

"  When  one's  heart  is  wrung  one  must  speak." 

"  Bah  !  Dole,  you  say,  was  the  only  being  that 
ever  loved  you  ?  'J'wenty  years  ago,  Violet,  you 
were  a  penniless  governess,  but  handcomc — nn- 
commonly  handsome.  I  remember  another  man 
who  made  an  ass  of  himself  by  eloping  with  you 
— another  man,  willing  then  to  cr\',  'AH  for  love, 
and  the  world  well  lost,'  like  the  biggest  idiot  in 
history." 

"And  how  long  did  that  man's  infatuation 
last  ?"  asked   my  lady,  with  bitter  scorn. 

"  To  marriage,  at  least,  and  the  severe  damage 
of  all  hid  worldly  prospects." 

"  Jiefore  a  year  had  gone  you  deserted  me  cru- 
elly, Victor — you  only  were  to  blame  for  all  that 
happened  afterward." 

"  Let  that  pass,  nnulam.  C.-onfine  the  conversa- 
tion to  the  mad  sailor  and  his  daughter.  Miss 
Dole  Confessed  to  me  that  she  came  to  London 
with  an  American  whom  you  knew,  and  that  you 
recognized  her  at  the  first  meeting — an  interest- 
ing illustration  of  the  unerring  maternal  in- 
stinct I" 

"  She  told  the  truth." 


'*Xast  niglit  Fedom  Alexandrovna  Wixh  syrpriaed  at  midiitgbt  and  arrLsttd  ,   -  ." — Extmct  fttfm  a  UthTfrmn  HuSMta, 

''*AHliE8TED." — FKOM    THE   PAINTISQ   BY   JEB6IK   MACOUKGOtt,  EXUtBlTED  AT 
THE   BRITISH   UOYAl.  ACADEMV,  ISlN^ 
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''And  after  that,  madam,  yoa  had  the  damna- 
ble folly  to  reveal  yourself  to  the  girl !" 

As  though  Boourged  into  defiance  by  his  words, 
she  looked  straight  and  unflinchingly  in  his  thon- 
dfirons  face. 

"Had  my  daughter  been  happy,  sheltered, 
guarded, '*  she  answered,  *'  I  might  haTe  kept  si- 
lent—  yes,  heard  her  voice,  touched  her  hand, 
looked  upon  her  grown  to  womanhood,  apd  still 
preserved  my  secret.  But  to  find  her  berefc  of 
home  and  natural  protector  —  the  environment 
that  such  a  girl  needs  for  safety  and  happiness — 
ah,  that  was  too  much  !  I  conld  not  remain 
dumb.  My  strength  was  unequal  to  the  trial. 
And  now  I  am  glad,  glad  that  I  had  the  courage 
to  tell  Paulette  the  whole  wretched  truth.  Yon 
have  been  hard  and  cruel  with  her,  Victor — yon 
liave  been  hard  and  cruel  with  me;  and,"  with  a 
cold  positiveness  more  convincing  than  rage,  "  I 
hate  you  for  it !" 

She  had  never  before  irritated  him  in  this  fash- 
ion,    lie  glowered  angrily. 

''Ilate,  Lady  Palgrave,  is  no  new  sentiment 
betwixt  you  and  me,"  he  sneered.  "I  fancied  I 
was  showing  a  good  deal  of  forbearance  in  my 
treatment  of  Dole's  daughter.  Faith  !  you  have 
made  a  mighty  to-do  about  her — you  sicken  me, 
madam.  I  assure  you,  I  have  had  quite  enough 
of  Paulette  Dole." 

!My  lady's  pale  face  seemed  to  grow  paler. 

''And  I  have  had  so  little  of  her !"  she  replied, 
with  a  lurking  sob  in  her  voice.  "  When  she  was 
a  haby,  clinging  about  my  neck,  you  forced  me 
to  give  her  up— you  forbade  me  to  hold  com- 
munication with  her — to  ask  or  receive  news  of 
her,  except  through  your  lawyers  ;  and  still  the 
demand  for  sacrifice  continues  !  I  am  required 
to  take  up  my  life  again,  as  though  she  had  not 
enterocl  into  it.  I  am  to  forget  that  she  is  alone 
and  friendless  in  the  world — I  am  to  forget  that 
slie  exists  at  all." 

"Exactly.  You  state  the  case  well  !"  said  Sir 
Victor.  "Your  duty  to  me,  to  the  station  you 
occupy,  to  the  society  in  which  you  move,  de- 
mands all  this  of  you." 

With  a  strange  smile  on  her  lips  Lady  Pailgrave 
turned  toward  the  door. 

"  'J'hen  you  would  part  me  furever  from  my 
daughter  'f 

'*  Consider  the  work  already  accomplished, 
madam  I" 

She  looked  back  at  him,  and  her  eyes  were  like 
blue  llame. 

"  When  I  again  forsake  my  child,  Victor,  may 
God  forsake  me  I     You  have  had  your  will  con- 
'•ftrning  Paulette — now — now  I  will  have  miner* 
)he  went  quietly  out  of  the  drawing  room. 


Chapteh  XXV. 

Ukdbr  the  thickset  garden  hedge  a  man  was 
lying  face  downward  on  the  earth. 

Twilight  had  fallen.     The  stars  were  out  ;   a 
soft  wind  swayed  the  hoary  beech  trees    The  man 
had  entered  the  place  from  the  great  shadowy 
park,  and  crept,  like  a  snake,  into  the  ambiish  of 
that  dense  green  wall.     With  his  fingers  clinched 
in  the  roots  of  the  hedge  he  lay  listening  intently. 
His  hat  was  off  and  lying  near  him  on  the  ground. 
His  lean,  alert  face  was  as  yellow  as  wax.      For 
three  weeks  he  had  been  in  England,  on  the  track 
of  Laurel.    He  had  spent  the  time  partly  in  I^ion- 
don,  partly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  court.      The 
guard  on  the  railway  had  begun  to  wonder  who 
the   queer   chap   was    that    mnffled    himself    so 
closely  and  always  alighted  at  the  little  station 
near   Hawkridge.     Of  narrow,   sluggish    mind, 
fixed  in  purpose,   and  concentrating  upon    one 
idea  all   the  forces  of  his  unscrupulous  nature, 
Jasper  Hading  had  become  a  monomaniac  with 
long  brooding  over  his  infatuation  for  Laurel.   * 

Down  a  path,  sheltered  by  high  shrubbery^  the 
murmur  of  voices  approached.  Feet  grated  ou 
tiie  gravel.  In  an  o[)ening  among  the  leaves  two 
figures  appeared — Derek  St.  George  and  his  beau- 
tiful wife. 

Laurel  wore  a  pale-green  gown,  with  a  cluster 
of  roses  pinned  to  the  black  velvet  corsage.  Her 
yellow  head  was  uncovered.  One  white  hand 
rested  on  the  arm  of  her  husband,  and  her  e3'es 
were  turned  lovingly  to  his  face.  All  uncon- 
scious of  the  proximity  of  the  party  under  the 
hedge,  the  twain  came  on  slowly,  talking  in  an 
undertone. 

"Last  night  Sir  Victor  carrietl  me  off  to  dine 
with  his  friend  the  major,"  Derek  was  saying, 
"and  I  was  obliged  to  sit  out  the  meal  with  Miss 
Meriton.  Good  Heaven  !  what  a  bore  the  creature 
is  !  She  talked  of  theosophy,  politics  and  n)cta- 
physical  tenets — things  known  and  unknown. 
She  made  open  love  to  me  before  the  whole 
company.  I  tell  you  plainly,  Laurel,  you  and  I 
must  prepare  to  emigrate.  We  might  go  out  to 
Australia  and  buy  a  sheep  farm — perhaps  that  is 
a  better  idea  than  fiddling  for  a  living  in  the 
States.  I've  a  few  hundred  ponnds,  inherited 
from  my  mother,  that  will  be  useful  in  a  new 
country." 

"  I  am  ready  to  go  anywhere  with  you,  Derek,'* 
answered  the  brave,  tender  voice  of  Laurel.  "  Is 
Sir  Victor  still  in  London  ?" 

"  Yes,"  moodily ;  "and  he  grows  more  unbear- 
able in  temper  every  day.  Your  friend  Miss  Dole 
and  her  affairs  have  ruffled  him  a  good  deal.  To- 
morrow he  will  preside  at  some  public  banquet. 
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As  I  don't  wish  to  np^et  him  for  the  occasion,  I 
will  hold  my  peace  tili  it  is  well  ovei%  and  then 
make  a  dean  breast  of  everytiiing.  Were  it  not 
for  my  atolen  visits  to  tlie  court  I  con  Id  n't  en- 
dure existence  at  the  present  time,  Laurel.  Ah, 
thank  Heaven,  all  goes  well  witfi  you  here  !'^ 

''Yes;  but  should  Sir  Victor  discover  me, 
Derek,  he  would  probaVily  pack  me  off  to  America 
in  the  first  steamer,  and  deal  with  me  goaerally 
as  lie  dealt  with  poor  Paulette.  When  I  tliink 
of  her  I  tremble  for  myself." 

**  Lady  Violet,  you  know,  instnieted  me  to  tell 
yon  that  Sir  Victor  had  sent  your  friend  back  to 
lier  own  land,  I  am  glad.  Laurel,  yon  made  that 
full  and  free  confesision  to  her  ladyship— she  looks 
at  our  marriage  in  the  right  light.  Miaa  Dole's 
los«  18  affei'ting  her  deeply.  There  ia  sometliiug 
in  her  appearance  that  I  do  not  like.  Of  conrse, 
the  breach  grows  wider  betwixt  her  and  tlie  bar- 
onet. I  hope  your  friend  will  find  means  to  com- 
municate with  Lady  rulgrave  as  soon  as  she 
reaches  America.  Thank  God,"  with  an  impa- 
tient sigh,  "  in  Molly  Diinn*a  little  house — in 
your  company,  my  darling—  I  can  forget  for 
awhile  the  troubles  of  the  unhappy  Pal  graves  !" 

**  Poor  boy  !"  murmured  Laurel  ;  "  betwixt  Sir 
A^ictor  and  Miss  Meriton  you  are  actually  growing 
wrinkled  and  grim.  Let  ns  hope  the  two  will 
not  force  yon  to  bigamy  in  spite  of  your  teeth. 
Tdl  me,  Derek,  do  ynu  really  think  that  Jasper 
Hading  is  now  staying  in  England  ?'' 

**  Why,  I  saw  the  fellow,  or  his  wraith,  the 
night  I  brought  yon  to  the  lodge  !" 

*'  One*s  eyes  tjometimea  tloceive  one.  Of  late 
I  have  thought  a  great  deal  about  him.  The 
ehadow  that  resti  on  my  birth  troubles  me  more 
than  ever,  now  that  yon  have  revealed  to  me  your 
own  rank  in  life."  Her  fair  face  grew  Bad  and 
wistful.  *'I  am  almost  sorry,  Derek,  that  I  did 
not  decide  to  negotiate  with  Hading  about  those 
papers/* 

"  My  darling  !" 

*'  Oh.  don't  think  that  I  wish  I  bad  consented 
to  marry  him.  No,  no.  But  by  a  little  skillful 
management,  perhaps,  I  might  have  secured  the 
box  and  its  coti tents,  Derek." 

**  That  is,  if  Jasper  Hading  haa  a  box." 

"  8omeljow,  I  cannot  doubt  it.  The  story  must 
have  some  foundation  in  fact.'* 

**  Hard  to  tell.  I,  for  one,  care  nothing  about 
it,  I  have  declared  repeatedly.  Laurel,  that  no 
accident  of  birth  can  allect  my  love  for  you." 

*' But  /  care,  Derek — I  cannot  bear  to  think 
that  you  have  made  a  bad  bargain,  and  for  your 
sake  I  am  deeply,  desperately  anxious  to  see  Jas- 
per Hading  again.'' 

"  Nonsense  !     That  cur  ?     Yow   must  be  dis- 


traught, darling.  Do  not  give  another  thought 
to  his  lies." 

They  passed  close  to  the  spot  where  the  sinis- 
ter figure  lay  in  the  darkness  of  the  hedge.  Jus* 
per  Hading  listened  to  their  subdued  voices,  their 
words  of  endearment,  but  was  not  once  betrayed 
into  a  sound  or  movement.  He  may  have  clinched 
the  hedge  roots  a  little  closer  with  his  crooked 
fingers,  but  that  was  all.  Presently  Derek  struck 
a  match  and  consulted  his  watch. 

**  1  have  hardly  time  to  catch  the  London 
train,"  he  said.  **  I  must  make  a  bolt  for  tfio 
station,  darling.  Before  I  see  you  again  Sir\'ic- 
tor  will  know  our  secret/' 

They  embraced  hurriedly.  For  a  moment  her 
white  arms,  in  loose,  beribboned  sleeves,  lay  like 
lilies  about  his  neck. 

*' Courage  !*'  said  Derek.  "If  Sir  Victor  is  ob- 
durate, we  have  the  Australian  sheep  farm  left 
to  us,  you  know.^* 

Then  he  reluctantly  tore  himself  free,  and  rush- 
ing througli  a  neighboring  gate,  disappeared  into 
the  park. 

Laurel,  with  his  kisses  still  warm  upon  her  lipa, 
stood  alone  under  the  stars,  in  the  garden  of 
Hawkridge  Court. 

The  wind  murmured  in  the  shrubbery*  A 
night  hird*8  note  sounded  from  the  beeoli  trees, 
and  Jasper  Hading,  under  the  hedge,  peered  out 
at  tiie  beautiful  figure  in  the  walk,  with  a  fury  of 
savage  passion  firing  his  brain.  She  had  said 
that  she  was  deeply,  desperately  anxious  to  see 
him  again.  Well,  should  he  seize  her  then  and 
there,  stifle  her  cries,  carry  her  off  bodily,  like 
the  villain  in  a  play  ?  Cautiously  he  raised  him- 
self to  his  knees.  In  the  dark  of  the  hedge  his 
pale  eyes  shone  like  a  cat's.  Laurel  heard  tlje 
movement,  and  threw  up  her  lovely  chin.  A 
thrill  of  apprehension  ran  over  her  :  but  the  next 
moment  the  stout  figure  of  Molly  Dunn  appeared 
in  tlie  walk  and  called  : 

**  Where  are  you,  Miss  Laurel  ?  The  dew  is 
falling.     I've  brought  a  wrap  for  you." 

'*  I  am  here,  Molly,"  answered  Laurel,  rushing 
promptly  to  meet  her  humble  friend. 

Molly  tlirew  a  shawl  upon  the  girl's  shoulders. 

**  You'd  better  come  in  with  me.  Miss  Laurel  ; 
the  grounds  are  lonely  at  this  hour." 

^*They  are  indeed/'  assented  LaureL  *•  I  heard 
a  noise  just  now  as  of  some  one  moving  in  the 
hedge,  but  it  must  Imve  been  the  wind.  There  \ 
you  shall  take  my  hand,  and  1  will  go  back  to  the 
lodge  with  you/* 

She  went  off  down  the  walk,  protected  by  that 
stout  peasant  woman,  who  wuh  a  match  in  phys- 
ical strength  for  any  ordinary  man.  Jasper  Had- 
ing gnashed  his  teeth.    She  was  out  of  his  reac'n 
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— lie  could  not  liarm  hor.  One  cry  from  Molly 
Diiiiii  wouUl  briiif^  all  the  sl'ivanta  of  the  court 
about  liifl  earii.  Iff;  saw  the  two  figures  disappear 
ill  the  difltaiice — tlic  sliadowa  of  tlio  shrubbery 
(jloMed  about  tlieiii.  Thrrre  was  nothifig  for  him 
to  do  but  riiie  and  leave  the  great  ganleii— faro 
bar;k  to  fjOMdon. 

lie  Htorxl  up  ill  the  shc^lter  of  the  he'lge,  brnslied 
the  leaveH  and  dirt  from  bin  clothing  and  ^et  his 
hat  on  bis  head.  She  hu<l  married  tiie  iieir  of 
Sir  Victor  Palgrave  I  Hading  wa8  fairly  stag- 
griMMl.  Jle  longed  to  cursu  aloud.  The  ti«ie  of 
einMiniHtaneert  was  Ketting  ilarkly  against  him. 

Virrily  he  had  come  to  England  on  a  fool's  er- 
rand !  I>id  it  matter  now  whcth(;r  tlie  truth  was 
revealed  or  covered  up  till  the  end  of  time  '^  Be- 
ing a  hard,  cool  man  of  business,  he  began  to  cal- 


explained  the  footman,  ''and  to  my  knowledge 
'e  'as  Ijeen  'ere  twice  before.  Sir  Victor." 

''  Hading — Jasi>er  Hading  !"  muttered  the  bar- 
onet, as  he  examined  the  bit  of  cardboard.    "  Bali ! 

I  never  heard  of  the  fellow " 

Then  he  stopped  abruptly,  for  under  the  name 
be  had  deciphered  tliese  words,  scrawled   \\\  pen- 
cil :  ''Communication  desired  with  John  Forester. 
He  will  find  it  profitable  to  talk  with  me." 
Sir  X'ictor's  face  changed. 

'*  Siiow  him  in,*'  he  said  to  tiio  lackey  ;  and  a 
moment  later  Jasper  Hading,  the  Deepford  tan- 
ner, walked  into  the  library  of  the  English  bar- 
onet. 

The  grand  oiik-paneled  room,  with  its  superb 
appointments  and  severe  conservative  atmosphere^ 
did  not  seem  to  impress  the  American  in  the 
culalo  the  Bhrinknge  in  value  which  the  letters  least,  nor  ilid  Sir  Victor's  sharj),  searching  gaze 
and  papers  had  sustained.  As  proofs  they  were,  disconoert  him.  He  fixed  his  pale  eyes  on  the 
<»f  course,  still  juMJciou.-*,  and  he  might  be  able  to  Knglishman,  and  bowed  stiffly. 
Hell  them  at  a  high  figure,  eithe'  to  Laurel,  who  **'J'wice  before,  Mr.  Forester,"  bo  said,  in  an 
wa-?,  by  her  own  eonfe.-:bi(»n,  longing  to  interview  aggrieved  tone..  ^Tve  called  at  this  bouse,  but 
him  on    that  very  Hul>ject,  or  to  another  party,     your  servants  would  not  admit  iiie.'' 

Sir  Victor  had  not  troubled  himself  to  rise 
from  his  chair  ;  but  he  screwed  bis  glass  into  hia 
eye,  and  stared  with  growing  interest  at  hia 
visitor. 

*'  Why  the  deuce  do  you  address  me  as  Mr. 
Forester  ?"  he  demanded,  angrily. 

*'  Because, '*  answered  Hading,  with  the   com- 


efpially  intcM-ested  in  obtaining  nos.session  of  them. 
(fOod  Knglish  money  was  all  that  Hading  could 
now  h<>i)e  to  obtain  from  further  detention  of  the 
box. 

Silently  he  sneaked  out  of  the  garden,  and 
across  the  dark  ])ark  to  the  village. 

lie  tramped  about  the  little  station  till  the 
train    puiTed    up,  then   travekMl  second   class  to     posure  of  a  man  who  feels  secure  in  his  position. 


London,  and  at  the  Vi<;toria  Statifui  called  a  cab 
and  drovo  to  (irosvenor  Square.  There  he  dis- 
missi'd  the  vehicle  and  proceeded  on  foot  to  Sir 
Victor  Palgravo'rt  house. 

'I'he  placo  was  not  unknown  to  him.  Twice 
already  he  had  knocked  at  its  stately  door,  only 
to  meet  with  a  (M»ld  rebulT.  Sir  Vi<'tor's  gorg«.M)ns 
footmen  were  n(>t  disposed  to  admit  strangers  and 
nobodies  to  that  aristocratic  dwelling. 

*•  Is  Sir  Victi»r  l*algrave  at  home  ?"  Hading 
asked  of  the  dignified   menial  in  plush. 

The  footman  replied  stitlly  that  Sir  Victi>r  was 
at  hom»',  but  would  see  no  one.  1'hen  Hading 
drew  a  card  from  his  poi-kct  and  wndc  a  few  lines 
upon  it. 

"  Takt^  this  to  your  master,"  he  commanded. 
*•  lie  will  see  ///r. " 


**  you  bore  that  name  for  several  years.  I  know 
a  few  things  about  John  Forester,  but  Sir  Victor 
Palgrave  is  altogether  a  stranger  to  me." 

The  baronet  measured  him  with  a  contemptu- 
ous yet  uneasy  glance. 

**  Vou  vagabond  I  who  sent  you  here?  AVhat 
is  your  errand  ?  I  certainly  never  saw  your  ugly 
face  before  in  my  life  I" 

"True  enough/'  assented  Hading.  Uo  was 
standing,  hat  in  hand,  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
a  vigilant  gleam  in  his  pale  eye,  his  lips  twitch- 
ing nervously.  **  Xobody  sent  me,  and  as  for  my 
errand,  you  shall  know  it  directly.  1^  am  an 
American — you  frown  ;  perhaps  you  do  not  like 
Americans  Y' 

*'  I  abhor  them  I'*  answered  Sir  Victor. 

*"  I  am  sorry  for  that.     In  a  queer,  roundabout 


The  lackey  received  the  card  with  marked  dis-  way.  Sir  Victor,  I  have  lately  become  acquainted 

approval,  and  carrie«l  it  gingerly  across  the  hall  with  the  doings  of  the  man  John  Forester — cer- 

to  a  library,  where  Sir  Victor  was  sitting  alone.  tain  papers  have  fallen  into  my  hands  that  show 

"  Tl\e  man  says  *is  business  is  most  jiressing,''  up  his  life  pretty  clearly.^' 

{To  b€  eontinut'd.) 


**Y£  gods!  Tlio  iiour  of  triitniph  bus  como. 
My  BO  111  has  been  iieiirly  ilissolved  in  the  agony 
of  waiting.  I  f|uaiT  the  uectar  of  svicccsr  I  Who 
carea  for  what  is  behind  ?  I  pass  on  to-day  to 
Lho  glory,  and  to-morrow  I  will  have  forgotten 
my  anguish  !" 

Vol,  XXXIX. »  Ko.  G-U. 


Signor  Bassalini  rode  througli  t!ie  streets  of 
Pa  lis  J  the  ]>rancing  horses  with  their  chinking 
chains,  the  livery  that  bore  bis  coat  of  arms,  the 
velvet-padded  lining  of  the  carriage,  being  ac- 
cessories only  to  the  assurances  of  his  good  Inck  ; 
and    as   he   drew  his    breath   with    eHort,   every 
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heart  beat  reminded  him  of  the  crisis  that  had 
come. 

Wonderful  music  had  Blled  every  corner  of  the 
opera  houae^  and  as  he  stood  listening  to  it  in  the 
flies  his  intoxication  of  delight  amounted  to 
agony.  The  audience  arose  en  masse,  the  applause 
was  deafening,  and  as  the  signora  bowed  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  her  reception  she  seemed  to 
be  abhizo  with  the  scintillating  flushes  of  her  dia- 
mondH — she  was  tlio  queen  of  the  hour. 

Hurrying  to  her  dressing  room.  Signer  Bas- 
salini  awaited  her  coming.  lie  fell  upon  his 
knoofj  before  her.  *'Madre  do  Dioa !  do  you 
know  what  you  have  done  ?  Do  you  know  wluit 
you  have  given  to  mo,  Natalie  ?  It  is  life,  life, 
h/e!  No  sweeter  draught  ever  touched  man's 
lipri  than  this — it  is  Lethe  !" 

lie  Buatched  lier  wrap  from  the  maid,  threw  it 
about  her  uncovered  shoulders,  and  as  ho  fast- 
ened its  golden  clasp  he  allowed  his  fingers  to 
rest  for  a  moment  against  her  throat  with  un- 
wonted tenderness. 

A  thrill  of  intoxicating  joy  shot  tlirougli  hor 
heart,  and  her  eyes  drooped  before  the  fire  of  his 
glance  ;  she  had  never  seen  him  so  stirred  before, 
and  it  frightened  her.  Hut  not  until  the  carriage 
door  was  closed  and  the  horses  were  flying 
through  the  streets  did  either  of  them  speak. 

Turning  suddenly  to  her,  the  signer  caught  her 
hands  in  his  own,  crushing  them  in  his  grasp,  tho 
next  instant  covering  them  with  kisses.  '*  Xa- 
tulic,  Niia  cam  !  Tho  house  went  wild  over  yonr 
Hinging.  Such  notes,  such  exquisite  pathos^  such 
rendering — it  was  angelic  !  Heavens  !  and  to 
think  that  I  made  it  all,  that  each  note  wivs  de- 
veloped by  me — by  me,  Xfttalic — it  was  perfec- 
tion. That  was  music  ;  that  singing  mado  the 
jingelio  hosts  jealous,  I  tell  you — I  know  it  I 
Tiifo  of  my  heart,  thou  htist  tho  voice  of  a  harp, 
thou  art  tho  soul  of  ninsio !" 

She  was  carrio«l  away  by  his  enthusiasm,  and 
for  a  moment  forgot  tho  chili  that  his  meaning- 
less (Miress  had  given  to  her.  Swayed  by  an  irre- 
sistiblo  impulse,  she  slipped  her  baro  white  arms 
about  his  neek,:ind  drew  hi:  head  down  until  her 
lips  touched  his  elietk. 

**  (liovanni,"  she  whis[>ereJ,  imploringly,  *'I 
was  only  an  innoeent  little  girl  when  you  found 
me  in  my  home.  I  have  worked  because  you  bade 
me;  but,  my  (iiovanni,  I  wouUl  sacrifice  all  that 
their  welcome  means  to  nio  for  just  one  tasto  of 
love,  ono  little  moment  of  heart  love,  in  return 
for  what  I  feel  for  you." 

Her  head  droppeil  njx>n  her  rounded  arm — it 
was  wet  with  her  tears — and  she  moaneil,  **  Angel 
of  pity !  that  my  heart  should  starve  even  for  the 
ike  of  music  !** 


He  loosened  her  clasp  with  an  irritable  gestare. 

"  LoTe  !  Love  ?"  he  questioned,  with  sardonic 
emphasis,  as  the  signora  shrank  back  into  the 
corner.  '*  What  have  yoa  to  do  with  lore,  wlieu 
you  have  tho  voice  of  a  seraph  ?  To  have  the 
voice  of  a  goddess  and  the  heart  of  Vkfemme  de 
chambre!  What  detestable  weakness!  What  a 
hcter 

He  laughed  scornfully  as  he  leaned  past  her  to 
see  that  the  window  was  closed  upon  the  autauiu 
night  air.  His  consideration  was  not  for  hor 
comfort,  but  to  protect  his  idol,  her  voice,  he  was 
almost  insane.  Ho  had  come  across  her  accident- 
ally, had  taught  her,  deliberately  won  her  Ipvo  so 
that  he  could  share  her  brilliant  future.  And 
now,  forgetful  of  her  triumph  and  his,  she  was 
talking  of  bartering  it  all  for  love  ! 

"Bah!"  he  daid,  aloud;  *Mnen  are  fools  to 
tarry  in  a  lover's  paradise — a  lot  of  senseless  fools. 
Give  mo  music,  your  voico  —  I  want  nothing 
more."  ' 

Away  back  in  those  sweet  days,  when  Natalie 
had  learned  the  old  yet  ever-new  lesson  of  how  to 
lovD,  the  (l^ngerous  warmth  of  the  fiery  nature  of 
thc'daughtersof  Italy  had  created  for  her  a  mad- 
dening love,  that,  being  left  to  recoil  upon  itself, 
had  kindled  a  fierce  but  smoldering  firo  that  was 
dangerous. 

S!ie  drew  her  wrap  closely  about  her  shoulders 
to  shut  out  tho  chill  of  tho  night,  wishing  the 
while  that  sho  could  as  e:isilyshut  out  those  fleet- 
ing glimpses  of  paradiso  whoso  half-closed  doors 
sho  longed  to  enter  :  for  to  crave  the  lovo  of  one, 
and  that  ono  this  cruel,  heartloss  man,  was  the 
supromest  mockery  that  Fate  could  grant. 

At  tho  door  of  her  hotel  sho  stepped  froni  her 
carriage,  and  passed  upstairs  through  a  flood  of 
light,  reeling  a  humiliation  that  crushed  her, 
sho  entered  the  music  room,  gliding  across  the 
polished  floor  with  noiseless  step,  and  only  hear- 
ing tho  swish  of  her  satin  robe  as  it  trailed  be- 
hind her. 

Sho  threw  her  ermino  wrap  upon  a  chair,  and 
turned  to  gaze  timidly  at  her  reflection  in  the 
long  mirror.  Surely  it  was  lovely  enough  to  grat- 
ify even  Giovanni.  Her  dress  was  faultless  ;  her 
brown  eyes  still  hid  in  their  depths  the  effect  of 
the  excitement  of  tho  evening  ;  her  red  lips  were 
half  parted  by  tho  smile  that  her  i)retty  conceit 
lent  to  them,  and  she  knew  that  she  was  gazing 
at  a  beautiful  picture.  As  before  her  audience, 
sho  bowe<l  low  with  a  sweeping  courtesy  ;  and  so 
lost  was  sho  to  the  present  that  she  listened  for 
applause.  But  not  a  sound  fell  upon  her  ears, 
and  turning  away,  she  said  : 

''It  is  nothing  but  a  dead  dream,  as  dead  as 
GioTanni's  heart." 
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'J'he  room  was  furntghed  with  elegance,  ami 
everything  from  which  sweet  sou  mis  could  be 
drjiwti^ — piaQO,  harp,  violins,  flutes,  inaudoliuB — 
were  scatterad  about.  She  eat  dowti  and  drew 
her  harp  toward  her,  lifting  the  edge  of  ber  dress 
80  that  her  satiii-alippered  foot  could  rest  upou 
its  |iedaL  Slie  passed  her  jeweled  lingers  over  the 
Btriugs,  but  before  she  had  done  inore  tluin  strike 
a  few  chords  Sign  or  Bassalina,  who  was  seated  at 
the  piano,  said  : 

**  Come  here,  Natalie.  This  barcarolle  is  lovely ; 
it  has  c*Hue  to  me  wliile  I  aru  under  the  spell  of 
t!ie  witchery  of  your  voice.  Slug  to  me,  inlacaris- 
sima ;  let  me  feel  that  I  am  in  Iieaveii  once 
more." 

Tlio  signora  tarued  slowly  to  the  piano,  but  she 
was  sick  at  heart,  and  a  minor  strain  had  crept 
into  lier  voice  ;  nor  did  she  try  to  conceal  it. 

Signor  liassaliuj  struck  a  chord,  ami  then  said, 
in  a  peremptory  tone  ; 

**  8iug  !" 

Not  a  sound  issued  from  her  lipd — ihe  wiis  assa 
cold,  beautiful  statue. 

•'  Well,  what  is  it,  Natalie  ?  Will  you  not 
sing  ?'* 

"But  isujjpuse  I  do  not  wish  to  sing?"  she 
said. 

lie  turned  to  look  at  her.  In  lier  eyes  there 
was  a  gleam  that  1)h  \\xA  nevt-r  before  seen  there, 
and  he  wondered. 

**  Will  you  please  to  sing  for  \\w,  Natalie  ?"  lie 
asked. 

**  As  the  signor  is  so  kiTul,  yes  :  hut  plej^i^e  to 
remember  that  my  fetters  are  stricken  off,  1  am 
no  longer  a  slave,  but  the  property  of  the  public. 
I  believe  that  if  the  Inferno  could  ]iavo  Ijetter 
music  than  they  have  u]>  yonder  you  wotild  locate 
your  abode  there/' 

He  arose,  and  ptUting  his  arm  around  her,  lie 
answered,  in  a  flippant  way  : 

'*  Truly  I  woukl  if  the  Signora  Bassalini  would 
come  to  the  gates  and  ting  for  me." 

Siie  pushed  him  away.  Such  mockery  was  too 
great.     **  Shall  I  render  the  score,  Giovanni  ?" 

*'  Not  to- night,  thanks  ;  discord  distracts  me, 
and  you  are  too  antagonistic  for  nielod}*,'* 

Hlie  waved  her  adienx,  and  as  he  watched  the 
beautiful  presence  of  the  woman  who  loved  him 
she  disapjjeared  from  \ih  sight. 

M  m  m  m  ^  if 

The  weeks  flew  by  ;  the  Signora  Ihissalhit  was 
still  the  idol,  and  her  magnificent  voice  charmed 
the  euthnsiastic  Parisians.  At  the  end  of  her 
engagement  there  was  need  of  rest,  and  she  found 
it  in  travel  ;  but  when  the  summer  was  past 
eager  hands  were  stretched  out  to  her,  and  she 
returned  to  Paris. 


Bat  a  very  different  woman  stood  beyond  the 
footlights  from  the  one  who  had  taken  their  hearts 
by  storm.  The  voice  Wits  more  heantiful  than 
ever,  but  the  humanity  that  held  it  was  worn  and 
sad,  and  to  smile  meant  etfort. 

The  compositions  of  Signer  Bassalini  were  pop- 
ular, they  were  marvelous  in  technique,  but  no 
one  rendered  tliem  so  faultlessly  aa  his  wife.  He 
knew  that  she  had  grown  more  lovely,  that  her 
acting  was  faultless,  her  dress  ex<^uisite,  her 
rare  smiles  were  angelic  ;  yet  a  great  gulf  had 
opened  between  them. 

After  awhile  ho  developed  a  dangerous  heart 
trouble,  and  at  times  his  agony  was  terrible  ;  at 
such  crises  his  wife  did  all  that  hiy  in  her  power 
to  give  him  relief;  when  that  came  her  ministra- 
tions ceased,  and  she  was  the  cold,  cynical  si- 
gnora. 

One  night  he  sat  in  a  box  near  the  stage  and 
kept  his  critjcal  eye  upon  her ;  she  felt  it,  and  her 
whole  suul  seemed  to  burst  into  melody.  lie 
arose  with  the  audience,  and  among  the  flowers 
that  fell  at  her  feet  he  tlirew  a  bunch  of  violets. 
The  present  disappeared,  she  svaa  once  more  tlie 
girl  whom  Giovanni  had  wooed  in  the  Italian 
peasant^s  home,  and  raising  the  violets,  she  kissed 
them. 
'     *  *  ♦  *  *  * 

That  night  was  only  half  spent  when  the  si- 
gnora*smaid  aroused  her.  **  The  signor,  iniladi  T' 
she  said. 

In  an  in>?tarjt  the  signora  wui^  upon  her  feet, 
hurrying  into  a  plush  gown,  and  chiding  tlie 
maid  because  nhe  was  so  long  iu  drawing  ou  the 
wliite  fur  boots.  It  took  but  a  moment  for  bar 
to  reach  her  husband,  her  heart  beating  with  a 
passionate,  remorseful  love. 

He  h\y  upon  a  satin  lounge,  his  face  drawn  by 
suffering,  a  suppressed  cry  of  agony  coming  over 
his  lips. 

*' Natalie,  I  sufTei"  so  !  Mio  I>io  !  to  be  con- 
quered thus,  when  it  is  not  tinished.  It  is  the  best 
that  I  have  written,** 

She  dropped  (i|k>u  her  knees  beside  him,  filled 
with  compassion,  and  oUered  to  hiui  the  only 
remedy  that  might  avail,  but  he  waved  her  awaj. 

*'  1  am  better — better,  tlo  you  hear  ?  No,  I  am 
dying,  but  you  cannot  hasten  uie  off  by  that 
stult" 

The  glass  fell  from  her  hand  and  was  shivered 
iu  pieces,  and  she  was  faint  with  horror.  But 
sud«lerdy  she  drew  nearer  to  him,  and  took  his 
heaii  upon  lier  arm, 

*' Giovanni !"  she  implored,  "if  this  is — is 
death,  give  one  thought  to  your  wife,  one  loving 
thought." 

*'Fool,  dolt    idiot !"  he   cried;  •*  none  of  that 
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detestable  weakness — none  of  that  accursed  folly — 
I  loathe  you.     Help  me  with  the  music,  I  say  !" 

She  was  stunned,  her  heart  shivered,  and  then 
and  there  it  died.  She  arose  slowly,  and  tried 
with  half-blind  eyes  to  find  the  score. 

"See,  it  wa3  there  when  tlii-,  ju^cursed  pain 
caught  me.  Hasten — go  to  tlio  liarp  quickly,  I 
say!  It  is  a  theme  written  for  your  beautiful 
voice.  Heavens,  how  slow  you  are  ! — you  are  will- 
fully torturing  mc  !     Ah,  the  pain,  the  pain  !" 

She  drew  her  fingers  across  the  harp  in  a  life- 
less way  ;  the  unfinished  score  lay  upon  the  rack, 
and  the  sweet,  tender  notes  of  the  song  fell  upon 
the  ears  of  the  signer. 

As  the  pale-green  light  from  the  sliaded  lamp 
fell  over  her  she  looked  like  an  Undine,  and  he 
expected  to  see  the  water  dripping  from  her 
beautiful  hair,  which  hung  about  her  as  a  veil. 

'*  In  mercy's  name  a  drink,  Natalie  !  I  am  con- 
snmed  by  thirst — a  drink — I  am  dying  I"  he  cried. 

But  no  sign  of  life  came  into  her  set  face  ;  the 
notes  of  the  exquisite  music  rose  and  fell  in  a 
dreamy  way,  like  the  dripping  of  a  fountain ;  it 
had  lulled  the  signer  to  a  moment's  rest. 

"  Natalie,  a  drink  !  Beautiful  Natalie,  adora- 
ble wife,  in  pity's  name  a  drink  V 


His  whole  nature  had  awakened  ;  ont  of  his 
suffering  he  realized  what  he  had  mado  her  suf- 
fer. Once  more  the  song  leaped  from  her  lii»8  in 
pure,  sweet  measure. 

'' Natalie,  my  soul,  my  seraph,  at  last  I  love 
you  !  You  have  conquered  me,  sweetheart,  dar- 
ling !     I  love  you  V* 

He  tried  to  stagger  to  his  feet ;  ho  stretched 
out  his  arms  to  her ;  he  wanted  to  touch  her 
gown.  But  at  his  approach  she  waved  him  bock  ; 
a  mocking  laugh  burst  from  her  lips,  and  as  she 
courtesicd  to  him  she  said  : 

'^Ah,  Signer  Bassalini  docs  me  too  much 
honor!  Only  'fools'  love,  and  my  hearfc  has 
died  beyond  the  power  of  resurrection.  But  stay, 
you  have  interrupted  my  song.''  She  was  draw- 
ing her  fingers  across  the  harp.  "But  never 
mind  ;  I  will  gratify  you  as  you  wish  :  I  will  sing 
the  rest  to  you  through  the  bars  of  the  gates  of 
the  Inferno  !'' 

An  awful  look  of  passionate  love  and  hatred 
passed  over  his  face.  He  tried  to  speak,  to  call 
her  name,  but  not  a  sound  passed  his  lips. 

As  the  last  fold  of  her  gown  disappeared  behind 
the  portieres,  and  the  last  tap  of  her  slippers  was 
heard,  he  fell  back  lifeless  among  his  pillows. 
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^^  For  turn  Petiimus  Fessi,** 
B  V    Mrs.  R  .  F .  Woodward. 


Many  authors  of  eminent  ability  have  em- 
ployed their  time  and  talent  in  writing  stories  of 
the  vasty  deep  ;  have  described  with  thrilling 
pathos  the  joys,  sorrows,  success  and  failure, 
shipwreck  and  death,  of  those  hardy  men  who 
''go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships."  Marryat  has 
portrayed  with  amusing  interest  their  comical 
side,  11.  H.  Dana  their  practical  procedures,  and 
Clark  Russell  the  tragic  fate  of  those  hardy  sons 
of  Xeptune  who  risk  their  lives  afloat  that  the 
products  of  the  universe  may  reach  our  doors. 
They  have  described  the  terrific  hurricane,  the 
encircling  cyclone  and  the  wild  tornadoes  of  the 
Indies,  in  which  Jack  has  been  blown,  whirled 
and  tossed  on  every  ocean  on  the  globe. 

The  casual  reader  may,  to  while  away  a  few  mo- 
ments, read  these  accounts  and  cry  and  laugh, 
according  to  the  genius  of  the  writer,  without 
further  thought  of  poor  Jack,  but  the  sympa- 
thetic inquirer  would  naturally  like  to  follow  him 
in  his  declining  years,  and  learn  into  what  port 
these  storm-tossed  old  ''  hulks"  are  anchored. 


In  the  Bay  of  New  York,  on  the  most  beautiful 
isle — the  gem  of  the  bay — is  located  Sailors'  Snng 
Harbor.  AVe  refer  to  Staten  Island,  within  sight 
of  New  York  city,  on  whose  historic  shores  the 
elder  Vandcrbilt  turned  over  the  first  dime  that 
ultimately  materialized  into  the  immense  fortune 
which  his  descendants  now  enjoy.  Here  it  was 
that  Aaron  Burr,  ex-Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  died,  and  Santa  Anna,  ex-President  of 
Mexico,  resided  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life, 
whither  he  had  resorted  to  escape  the  conse- 
quences of  an  insurrection  incited  by  him  in  his 
own  country.  On  this  island,  two  stations  going 
west  from  the  New  York  lauding  at  St.  George, 
stands  one  of  the  most  magnificently  appointed 
a:id  richly  endowed  institutions  in  this  country, 
and  for  the  object,  in  the  world. 

If  Jack  should  fail  to  furnish  food  for  fishes,  or 
grow  tired  of  making  chapters  for  the  romancist, 
and  wish  to  change  a  life  of  adventure  and  hard- 
ship for  that  of  peace  and  quiet  in  his  old  age, 
hero  ho  may  repair  and  live  out  his  days  by  cozy 
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firesides  and  in  staitl,  peaceful  walks,  siicli  as  bo 
tnigljt  not  havo  chosen  in  younger  and  more 
venturesome  years. 

Here  ia  a  place  where  old  sailors  with  one  foot 
in  the  grave  may  go  aiul  get  a  second  lease  for 
it ;  old  tars  may  roam  tlie  high  seas,  buttle  with 
the  quixotic  moods  of  Old  Neptune  till  utterly  de- 
feiited,  and  then  Biiil  into  the  Sunggest  Harbor 
in  the  world  and  find  rest.  All  Americans  should 
know  and  have  a  warrantable  pride  in  thia  inati- 
tntion. 

If  you  are  a  New  Yorkeryou  should  know  your 


in  a  Snug  Harbor  from  what  be  is  bofore  tbe 
mast.  Here,  instead  of  emergencies — dangers  to 
be  met  with  daily — ho  has  thn  most  even  and 
methodical  life  imaginable.  Some  of  them  con- 
fess that  tlieir  first  few  months  of  rctiiement  were 
full  of  homesickness  for  the  sea. 

The  beautiful  waters  of  the  Kill  van  Kull 
stretch  out  in  full  view  of  tbe  harbor  grounds; 
ships,  big  and  little,  whalers  and  traders,  glide 
past;  fog  wbistles  scream  out;  ship  beila  make 
music  tantalizingly  within  reach  of  eye  and  ear, 
and    the   seaman   ivho    has    been    accustomed   to 
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Snug  Harbor  well,  uot  as  well  as  I,  however,  who 
had  never  seen  it  eight  weeks  ago.  Since  theu  I 
have  ^pent  day  after  day  there,  for  the  place  has 
a  peculiar  and  lasting  charm. 

Having  occasion  to  pass  8nug  Harbor  on  the 
llapid  Transit^  from  which  but  a  glimpse  of  its 
imposing  architecture  can  bo  seen,  I  began  to 
a^k  questions,  and  became  curious  to  see  the 
place  and  its  inmates.  Not  many  days  elapsed 
ere  I  made  all  else  subservient  to  a  visit  there.  I 
have  had  a  treat  and  have  learned  a  whole  book 
about  Jack  Tar— nor  U  he  like  I  fancied  him. 
But  then  Jack  Tar  must  necessarily  be  different 


** shorten  sail/'  *May  aft"  or  to  '*tant.  the  main 
weather  brace  '*  on  a  moment's  notice  must  h«ro 
hold  his  hands  in  peace*  No  donbt  there  are 
many  who  would  ship  again,  in  these  first  home- 
sick days,  were  it  not  for  a  lame  leg,  a  trouble- 
some collar  bone  or  unwieldy  vertebra. 

There  are  nearly  nine  hundred  seamen  at  Snug 
Harbor,  and  they  are  a  most  dignified  and  well- 
behaved  set  of  men.  They  are  the  perfection  of 
neatness  in  dress,  and  observe  the  proprieties  of 
life  rigorously.  They  put  to  sliame  an  assemblage 
of  men  I  saw  in  a  famous  fort  not  long  since. 
There,  the  soldiers  sauntered,  slouched  into  the 
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messroom  at  12  m.  in  the  niost  careless  and  ne- 
glige attire,  and  one  young  man  walked  past  me: 
perfectly  barefooted  with  the  utmost  unconcern.  . 

This  lucky  nine  hundred  are  more  to  be  en  vied' 
than  any  set  of  men  on  earth.  Their  entire .snr-. 
roundings  are  inspiring.  They  have  comfortable, 
even  superior,  living  apactments,!  wholesome  and 
abundant  food,  tl>€  best  of  clothing,  abundant 
clean  linen,  a  library  of  4.000  volumes,  newspa- 
pers, periodicals,  time  and  opportunity  for  the 
pursuit  of  any  fad  or  fancy,  and  no  restrictions 
at  which  a  rejisonable  man  could  demur.  All 
they  have  to  do  is  to  behave  tiiemselves,  wliich 
Jack  seems  to  do  here  very  naturally.  There  are 
always  a  few  under  'naboo,''  wbicli  denies  them 
privilege  of  leaving  Snug  Harbor  grounds  for  a 
length  of  time  commensurate  with  the  gravity  of 
their  -misdemeanor,  and  wliich  imposes  some 
other  very  healthy  restrictions  ;  but  no  more 
could  be  expected  where  such  a  large  number  of 
men  are  together. 

As  you  enter  the  north  gate,  which  is  the  main 
entrance,  you  are  greeted  by  a  monument  to  Rob- 
ert Kichard  Kiindall,  the  philanthropist  who 
founded  the  Sailors'  Snug  Harbor. 

It  marks  the  final  resting  place  of  Captain  Ran- 
dall, whose  remains  were  brought  here  from  St. 
Mark's  Church  in  New  York,  where  they  had  lain 
since  1825.  They  were  deposited  in  a  vault  in 
St.  Mark's  upon  the  opening  up  of  Eighth  Street 
through  the  Randall  property,  which  necessitated 
their  removal. 

In  a  line,  in  the  centre  of  an  eigh teen-hundred- 
foot  lawn,  stands  the  five  main  buildings,  sub- 
stantial and  artistic  in  appearance.  The  view  to 
right  and  left  is  an  imposing  one,  magnificently 
shaded,  with  rows  of  ben  dies  scattered  here  and 
there  over  the  lawn,  which  no  doubt  induces 
many  an  ancient  mariner  to  rest,  and  ofttimes 
doze  and  dreatn,  perliaps  the  <lreanis  of  youth 
again.  AVhether  they  be  of  peaceful,  happy 
strain  of  lives  well  lived,  or  broken  by  unquiet, 
vain  regrets  for  misspent  years,  tliey  must  all 
awake  to  the  realization  of  a  restful,  safe  old  age, 
as  far  as  temporal  matters  are  concerned. 

A  magnificent  statue  by  St.  (iaudens  beautifies 
the  grounds  between  the  main  buildings  and  the 
governor's  residence,  whicii  is  in  the  western 
corner  of  the  lawn.  To  the  left  Old  Neptr.ne  is 
chained  down,  and  plays  his  tricks  upon  the  oc- 
cupants of  a  huge  marble  basin. 

Everywhere  about  the  grounds  and  buildings 
are  seen  appropriate  nautical  designs,  and  many 
loving  reminders  of  tlie  man  who  willed  so  nobly 
and  so  well. 

In  the  central  building,  which  is  a  superb 
structure^  are   situated    the   governor's   suite   of 


offices,  reception  roonsBy^lihtATf^  readiag  twd 
and  dormitoriefs. .  A  niaidile  hust  of  the  foaftdr: 
graces  the  centre  hall.  In  the.  reception  room  13 
suspended' poTtraifa'iii  oil  of  Alexander  Hanr, 
ton,  who  with  Daniel  D.  Tompkins, 'Governor r!  . 
^evf  York,  framed  the  will  of  OaptaiR  Randiil    i 

There  are  portraits  in  oil  of  the  three  forrrer  \ 
governors  of  the  IT  arbor— Captain  Whetien.  i 
1833  to  1844 ;  Captain  Angnetns  F.  De  PcTstf!.  j 
1845  to  1867  ;  Captain  Thomas  Mellvillc.  IBBTtu  ! 
1884.  The  present  governor  is  Captain  0.1).  s. 
Trask,  who  succeeded  Captain    Melville  in  1884    | 

The    central    building    is    entered     thmugh  %  I 
grand   hallway,  100  feet    in    length,  22  feel  wi<l^ 
which  rises  to  the  height   of  the  building  an.ih    | 
surmounted  with  a  dome.  \ 

This  main  hall  is  bisected  bj  another,  508  fe 
in  length,  which  connects  the  five  front  buildini:> 
Tljen  there  are  406  feet  of  hallway  or  corridorN  I 
connecting  the  three  rear  buildings  with  tbes*^. 
which  serve  as  recreation  and  smoking  halls,  a? : 
tiius  making  the  eight  raain  bnildings  practiealij 
under  one  roof. 

The  restful  motto  at  the  head  of  this  article. 
''Weary,  we  seek  rest,"  is  set  in  a  richly  colorevi 
window  above  the  rear  door  of  this  main  hall.  A 
memorial  window  of  nautical  design  over  the  en- 
trance door  of  the  central  bnilding  embodies  a 
brief  history  of  the  Harbor  as  follows  :  "  Sailors' 
Snug  Harbor,  for  aged,  decrepit  and  worn-ont 
sailors.  How  great,  how  plentiful,  Jiow  rich  a 
dower!  Founded,  1801;  incorporated,  1806: 
erected,  1831 ;  dedicated,  1833."  Thus  it  will  be 
seen  that  thirty  years  elapsed  before  the  desijrn-5 
of  Captain  Randall  were  put  into  execution.  For 
thirty  years  alleged  heirs  were  Jawing  over  the 
property  left  for  the  establishment  of  a  sailor?' 
home.  Finally  the  last  of  these  lawsuits  was  set- 
tled by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
when  the  trustees  proceeded  to  lay  the  corner 
stone  of  what  was  to  become  in  half  a  centurv  a 
princely  institution.  As  the  land  willed  was  *bv 
the  time  of  the  settlement  of  these  suits,  in  tli»» 
heart  of  New  York  city,  it  was  deemed  advisabit* 
to  locate  the  Harbor  elsewiiore.  Accord inglv  a 
memorial  was  addressed  to  the  Legislature  'f<>r 
authority  to  purchase  a  more  suitable  site.  Tiie 
investments  of  the  original  gift  now  bring  enor- 
mous rents  every  year. 

In  the  beginning  there  were  but  three  buiM- 
ings,  which  are  to-day  the  central  ones  in  the  main 
group  of  five.  Now  there  are  over  sixty.  The  first 
church  has  been  succeeded  by  a  grand  new  one: 
with  a  fine  music  hall,  seating  nearly  a  thou- 
sand people  ;  a  hospital  with  beds  for  two  hun- 
dred patients ;  handsome  residences  for  the  gov- 
ernor, chaplain,  physician,  engineer,  matron,  stew- 
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arc!,  farmer,  baker ^  and  a  biiiliiing  for  each 
branch  of  labt>r  required  in  the  iriitnagement  of 
this  miniature  citj.  Here  is  an  iostitutinn  with 
an  income  of  $400,000,  paying  ^0,000  taxea 
each  year,  funiishing  nearly  nine  huinlred  good 
votes  on  each  election  day.  Here  tliese  Beamen 
are  sumptuonsly  anchored  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives,  or  as  one  old  Bailor  eaid  to  me,  '*  hundreds 
of  ohl  fellows  made  comfortable  and  happy,  wlio 
i^'ould  otherwise  live  goodness  knows  how  or 
Miiere." 

The  spirit  of  tlio  gift  Reems  to  pervade  the 
entire  place.  *'I  am  not  a  recipient  of  cliarity," 
Jack  ]>rnclaim8.  **  I  am  an  heir  of  Rnhert  Rich- 
ard Kaiidail  b;  these  acres  are  mine  wlule  I  live." 
And  the  reasonable  and  sane  man  here  18  con- 
tented and  happy,  Conkl  the  man  who  penned 
the  cnrions  old  will  ninety- four  years  agn^  be- 
qnoathing^ 'Minlo  Betsy  Hart,  my  housekeeper, 
mygohl  sleeve  buttons  and  an  annuity  or  yearly 
payment  of  forty  lbs.'*;  '*  to  Cfevan*Irvin,  who 
livea  with   me*   my  shoe  buckles  and   knee  buc- 


kle&« 


as 


well 


m 


tlie   tract  of   land  which  has 


increased  so  mafirnilicently  in  valne,  have  looked 
forward  to  this  grand  culmination,  the  ontcome 
of  Ilia  comparatively  modest  gfift,  he  could 
scurcely  have  accepted  the  possibility  of  ench  a 
thing. 

It  was  a  short  and  simply  worded  will  that  left 
so    much,  and  it  was  given  in  tlie  true  spirit  of 
churity,  not  hedged  about  by  the  peculiar  notions 
of  an  arbitrary  spirit,  or  demanding  any  lauda- 
tory shafts  to  the  donor,  but  given  simply  for  th6 
pnrpnge  of  establishing  a  home  for  his  homeless 
brethren  of  tlie  sea — this  to  be  effected  in  what- 
ever manner  deenud   ji^lvisa- 
ble  by  the  trustees,  who  are 
'Uhe  Chancellor  of  the  State 
of  New  York"*  (which  ofTieo 
has  been  abolished  since  1S47), 
**  the  Mayor  and   Recorder  of 
the    city   of    New   York,   the 
president  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  the  president  and  vice 
president  of  tlie  Marine  So- 
ciety of  New  York,  the  senior 
mi n idler    of    the    Kidscopal 
(UhitcIi  of  said  city,  and   the 
senior  minister  of  the  Presby- 
terian (.'hurch  of  said  city,  and 
their  respective  successors  for- 
ever."    The  only  restrictions 
wore,  that   the  home   was  to 
be   built   npon  some  eligible 
part    of    the    Randall    estate, 
and   to  be  applied  to  the  pur- 
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pose  mentioned,  as  soon  as  the  trustees  deemed 
it  sufticient  to  support  fifty  said  sailors  and  up- 
ward. 

If  you  should  ever  find  yourself  near  Snug  Har- 
bor, and  have  but  an  hour  to  spare,  it  will  richly 
repay  you  to  stroll  at  will  under  the  shadow  of 
the  majestic  elm  trees,  viewing  as  a  whole  this 
grand  aggregation  of  buildings,  or  to  enter  the 
nmgnificent  new  church,  and  be  regaled  with  such 
perfection  of  murble  coloring  as  you  have  never 
gazed  npon  before.  The  outer  walls  are  a  pure 
white  marble  :  the  interior,  a  poem  in  nnirblo 
colors.  Underfoot  is  the  rich  brown  marble  from 
the  shores  of  Luke  Champlain.  The  wainscoting 
is  of  green  Alps  and  red  Numidian  marble,  and 
is  five  and  a  half  feet  in  height. 

The  eight  immense  pillars  supporting  the  tlamv 
are  in  two  shades  of  yellow  Etrurian  nnirble — 
both  a  delicate  ]nne  color  entirely  nnmarkod. 

The  altar  is  of  the  same  shade,  but  exquisitely 
veined  with  a  darker  coloring.  Both  chancel  and 
choir  floors  are  richly  mosaicked.  Tfie  chancel 
steps  are  the  same  delightful  coloring  as  the 
piers.  To  the  left  of  the  chancel  is  the  pulpit, 
an  octagonal  strnctnre  of  Alps  green,  with  bands 
and  cornices  of  Etrurian  and  Sienna  marble  sup- 
ported on  eight  columns  of  alternate  Alps  green 
and  red  Nnmidian,  finished  with  a  brass  railing 
and  Etrnrian  marble  steps.  The  magnificent 
organ,  with  its  two  thousand  three  luind red  or 
more  pipes,  is  entirely  worthy  its  handsome  set- 
ting. Over  all  falls  the  rich  warm-tinted  light 
from  numerous  memorial  windows,  each  a  gem 
in  design  and  coloring.  On  one  tlie  worshiper 
is  admonished   to** be  of  good  cheer,  for  there 
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shall  be  no  loss  of  life  among  yon,  but  only  of  the 
ship.^' 

When  the  oppt?r  walls  funl  dome  are  (lecorated, 
as  they  will  be  as  soon  as  tliey  are  snflk-iently  dry, 
there  will  be  mucli  more  to  tell*  Somehow  it  is 
the  first  fine  cbnrcli  I  ever  entered  that  did  not 
seem  like  \\  wiistc  of  iiioiicj.  Whether  it  wns  the 
exquisite  harmony  of  marble  eoloriug  or  the  hope- 
ful texts  lliat  ten<le{l  to  ofTaco  from  my  mind 
some  probably  very  unchristian  prejudices  I  know 
not,  b  n  fc  1 1  er e  i  t  sec  m  e  d  right 
for  these  men  who  had  seen 
the  Bt niggle  of  life  to  wor- 
ship in  a  chapel  of  enduring 
riclnnesa. 
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It  is   much,   when 
u    are    eij^btseeing 
I       either  for  business  or 
pleasure,    to    liavo    a 
guide   who    will    not 
Bkip  all  the  interest- 
ing   corners,    but    on 
the  other  hand  search 
out    the    points    and 
people  that  will  int4jr- 
est  you  most*      It  ia 
much,    toO|    to     have 
kind-hearted  old  sail- 
ors   come    from     tlio 
four  earners  of  Snog 
Harbor  (when  you  arc  there  seekin^^ 
facta    and    fancies   with    which    to 
regale  your  magazine-reading  friends),  bring- 
ing an  old,  timeworn  copy  of  the  **  Rules  and 
liogulfttiDus  of  1874'*;  **CJood   Stories  of  the 
Beep";   the  exact  point  of  the  compass  whera 
another  old  chap  can  bo  found  who  will  tell 
you  so  and  so ;  a  copy  of  Robert  Rich- 
ard RundaU's  will  ;  and  as  you  pass  by 
the  palatial   hospital  have  one  who   is 
not  too  much  engrossed  in  his  invalid 
chair  to  lean  over  the  piazza  and  kindly 
wish  the  pliotographer  "good  luck  for 
your  sake.*' 

My  guide  was  an  Englishman  who 
entered  Snug  Harbor  three  years  ago  at 
sixty  years  of  age — bo  now  declares  ho 
is  but  r}(i}\  So  here  is  the  place  where 
time  turns  backward.  Ho  may  thank 
his  hicky  stars  that  he  cast  anchor 
under  Uncle  Sam  in  time  to  establifih 
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bis  eligibility  to  Ibis  truly  8mig  Home.  I  asked 
ijitn  if  ho  smoked,  und  dtd  not  uudcrsLaiul  tlio 
nnrueed  twinkle  in  bis  eyes  till  I  read  in  tlio 
'^  Rules  and  TJcgulations  "  that  if  Jack  disports 
liimself  nrjseemly,  or  in  any  way  refuses  to  obey 
tlio  dictum  of  tbat  ni  an  date,  especially  if  lie 
*'Bplicee  tbc  nniin  brace  too  ofton,"  bo  io  to  have 
hia  ftllowanco  of  tobacco  cut  off.  Evidently  Jack 
is  addicted  to  tho  clieerful  pipe,  and  this  measure 
no  doubt  provea  an  effective  restraiucr. 

1  went  to  tbo  Harbor  one  day  to  look  for  the 
odd  and  nniqtie,  I  took  a  nice  comfortable  driz- 
zly time,  wben  tlio  Kill  van  KuU  looked  angry 
and  unsynipatlietic.  Obi  Jioreaa  ami  Xeptiine 
were  both  in  an  ugly  mood.  1  thought  to  find 
the  elm  shades  deserted,  and  the  men  in  cozy 
corners,  in  lo<|i»aciou9  mood.  I  was  looking  for 
Eome  jolly  old  sea  dog  such  as  I'd  read  of,  who 
had  hobnobbed  with  dangers  and  romanco  on  the 
high  seas.  In  fact,  euch  a  day  as  tliis  I  expected 
to  hear  sea  tales  Ooating  on  tljc  harbor  breeze 
with  every  breath  ;  but  the  guide  assured  mo  lliat 
t!io  conditions  for  the  exchange  of  sea  viirns 
must  be  courted  iu  the  fragrant  smoking  balls  ; 


thero  were  some  that  warmed  under  a  social  chat, 
but  wdiat  1  missed  by  not  being  able  to  take  a 
social  pipe  will  never  bo  known. 

Tiie  greater  number  of  them  have  long  ago  left 
the  sea  and  its  charnis,  and  haTO  becomo  identi- 
fied with  land  usage,  and  have  ceased  to  express 
themselves  nautically,  wlucli  is  like  Greek  to  a 
landsman's  cars.  Their  best  story  told  in  pure 
phraseology  of  iho  sea  will  only  mystify  you,  and 
yon  are  apt  to  laugh  in  tlio  wrong  place,  and  go 
oft  and  surreptitiously  tlird  out  wliat  **luff"  and 
**  lee '*  mean,  *'catspaws'^  and  *' dogwatches,'' 
"neap  tides"  and  **  weather  tides/'  and  a  lot  of 
other  things  that  ho  rattles  oil  for  your  editica- 
tion. 

In  the  search  for  the  odil  I  asked  a  dozen  or 
more  if  sailors  arc  superstitious.  All  admitted 
that  as  a  class  they  were  decidedly,  but  nniny  de- 
nied that  they  wore  individually*  Some  of  them 
looked  mysteiioue,  ti8  if  they  could  tell  a  thing  or 
two  if  they  would.  Kot  one  would  admit  that  he 
had  ever  seen  a  **pha!itom  ship/**  a  fea  wraitli,  or 
even  one  of  those  uncanny  cats  that  Jack  surely 
believes  in» 
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Thoy  all,  however,  would  dislike  to  see  the 
rats  leaving  their  vessel,  and  as  to  whistling 
aboard  ship,  no  one  ever  dared  to  try  it,  for  '*  If 
you  whistle  aloud  you'll  call  up  a  blow,  if  yon 
whistle  easy  you'll  bring  on  a  calm."  So  with  the 
many  ills  already  borne — fogs  and  storms,  and 
leaving  one's  wife  and  sweetheart  at  home — the 
wise  sailor  courts  no  more.  Not  long  since  an 
old  seaman  was  strolling  about  the  grounds  in- 
dulging his  long-restrained  propensity  for  wliifi- 
tling.  An  old  fellow  who  had  once  been  master 
of  his  own  vessel  said  to  him.  gruffly  :  '*  Fll  hot 
you  wouldn't  whistle  aboard  mif  ship."  **  Yeh  !" 
ho  answered  ;  **  but  I  ain't  aboard  your  ship — 
I'm  on  my  own  deck  ;"  and  *'  Haul  in  the  bow- 
lines;  Jenny,  you're  my  darling  !"  triumphantly 
swelled  out  on  the  evening  breeze.  I  found  that 
Jack  was  inclined  to  lay  all  superstition  at  the 
captain's  doorl 

One  old  gentleman  was  quite  ruffled  by  my 
question,  whether  the  majorjty  of  sailors  did  not 
remain  single.  Ue  said  some  folks  seemed  to 
think  that  sailors  were  different  from  other  peo- 
ple. "  They  loved — got  married  just  the  same  as 
other  men,"  and  he  was  **  anre  they  every  blessed 
one  had  a  mother."  They  are  different,  these 
sailors ;  thej  aren^  '^  hustling "  around  this 
eighteen  hnndred  and  ninety-five,  trying  to  col- 
lect bills,  asking  themaelvet  a  hundred  times  a 
day  if  times  are  ever  |^ing  to  get  better,  and 
wishing  Cleveland  at  the  North  Pole. 

There  are  interesting  and  unique  characters  on 
every  hand.  In  this  assemblage  of  nine  hundred 
you  can  find  anything  you  look  for — men  of  line- 
age and  learning,  commodores*  sons,  old  ship- 
masters, one  day  worth  a  hundred  thousand,  the 
next  only  '*a  shipwrecked  sailor";  the  man  wlio 
married  his  true  love,  and  the  one  whose  *'  true 
love "  married  somebody  els?e.  There's  the  old 
Frenchman  who  ran  away  from  the  navy  be- 
cause they  treated  him  inhumanly,  and  took  ref- 
uge in  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  brave  ;  the 
one  who  was  shipwrecked  and  rescued  by  an 
American  Tessel  ;  the  Swede  who  married  an 
American  and  sailed  under  the  United  States  flaix 
— for  so  he  must  do  for  five  years,  to  bt'Pomo  an 
heir  of  Robert  Richard  Randall's.  And  there's 
the  hero  who  was  ''eight  weeks  rounding  Cape 
Horn  in  the  month  of  March." 

There's  a  merry  sprinkling  of  French.  Oernian 
and  English,  Swedish,  Finlandish,  Icelandic, 
Norwegian,  Australian  ;  soldiers  as  well  as  sailors. 
veterans  of  1812,  rebels  and  Yankees,  freed maii 
and  slave — in  all,  twenty-two  different  national- 
ities, and  types  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  insa- 
tiate romancist. 

However,  it  is  the  most  presentable  potpourri 


of  human  beings  I  have  ever  seen,  and  eTenrone 
in  this  place  has  reason  to  turn  up  an  ima^inarj 
nose  at  the  "  landlubber." 

It  will  make  any  woman  who  knows  her  sex 
smile  to  think  what  an  interesting  place  this 
would  be  were  these  delectables  women  instead  of 
men.  Nine  hundred  women  with  ruffles,  crobhet- 
ing  and  bonnets — nine  hundred  women  with  nine 
hundred  fads — think  of  it !  Let  me  remind  the 
clothing  clerk  that  he  has  this  much  to  be  thank- 
ful for  in  addition  to  having  escaped  the  dangers 
of  the  sea.  How  soon  his  senses  would  leave  him 
\yith  a  tithe  of  the  nine  hundred  coaxing*  for  a 
new  ribbon,  a  bit  of  lace  or  a  new  toque  ! — no  role 
was  ever  too  ironclad  to  prevent  a  woman  from 
coaxing  somebody  for  something. 

The  sailor's  method  of  treating  an  unruly  or 
disagreeable  roommate  would  not  anion nt  to  a 
2)ouf  with  a  woman.  When  a  sailor  gets  cross 
with  his  roommate  he  draws  a  chalk  line  across 
his  floor  and  defies  him  to  step  over  it,  and  in 
cleaning  dusts  just  half  of  the  furniture.  This 
last  is  entirely  worthy  a  woman's  invention  ;  but 
the  chalk  line — oh  my  !  no  powers  could  prevent 
a  woman  from  talking  over  it — she  wouldn't  care 
to  walk  over  it. 

I  asked  a  nnmber  of  them  if  thej  would  choose 
a  seafaring  life  if  they  were  yoong  again.  "Most 
heartily  I  would,''  one  answered.  "Not  I^^aaid 
one  old  fellow  who  wots  baskets  as  he  talked. 
*'  If  I  were  to  sail  four  thousand  times  I'd  be  as 
seasick  as  a  dog.  Every  blessed  trip  I  made  for  five 
trips  I  nearly  died  of  seasickness.  When  I'd  get 
into  port  everybody  would  ask,  *  Well,  how  did 
you  like  it  ?  Are  yon  going  again  ?*  *  Of  course 
I  am.'  I  answered,  and  went  from  pure  shame- 
faced ness  and  determination  not  to  be  outdone." 
He  v/ent  again  and  again  until  he  was  a  di^ep- 
dyed  sailor  at  last ;  and  now  he  is  resting  in  as 
bright  a  home  as  land  can  afford,  and  weaving 
baskets  when  he  feels  industrious  and  isn*t  hav- 
iufj  jv<?thma— and  doesn't  care  if  he  did. 

I  went  to  Snug  Harbor  agjiin  and  agiiin.  through 
the  workshops,  where  I  learned  this  lesson, 
that  some  occnpatioTi  is  conducive  to  a  peace- 
ful state  of  mind.  The  workers  were  by  far  the 
happiest- looking  ones  there.  The  inmates  are  not 
required  to  do  any  work  except  to  keep  their 
rooms  in  order,  unless  they  are  under  " taboo. '' 
They  can  work  about  the  <rrounds  cleaning  nn<l 
painting,  if  they  are  able  and  choose  to  do  so,  and 
be  pai<l  for  it. 

The  guides,  gatekeepers  and  many  others  em- 
ployed earn  a  salary.  They  can  also  carry  on 
any  manufacturing  that  they  like,  free  of  rent, 
and  have  their  earnings  to  use  ns  they  choose. 
Many   of   them    make   baskets,    beautiful    rugs. 
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elmwls,  liftmniocks  and  many  other  useful  articles 
for  the  ho  1180 keepers,  whicli  tiiey  dispose  of  to 
visitors. 

One  of  these  old  busketmakerfi  lias  ocenpied  a 
rolling  chair  in  the  hospital  and  iiiadr  uasketa  for 
thirty-iniie  years*  till  he  now  works  iintoiiiHlii> 
ally.  If  he  were  not  sneli  an  intorefitingly  non- 
comTnittal  dear  old  fellow  I  sliniild  be  quite 
angry  with  Iiim  for  Rpoiling  my  picture  of  tlio 
open-uir  workshops.  They  have  delightfully 
roomy,  bright  indoor  workshops,  but  when  the 
days  are  warm  and  jiurishiny  they  carry  on  their 
work  out  on  a  Iong»  delightful  piazza^  having  large 
chests  or  **  lockers  "  built  against  the  wall  to  hold 
their  working  material. 

There  is  still  another,  ninety-three  years  of  jige, 
who  uill  have  been  her©  forty  years  this  anm- 
mer.  Ito  is  a  most  ingtetiions  biisketmaker,  and 
from  hifi  complexion,  which  i^asfreeh  aflal>alie*B, 
ho  will  doubtless  live  to  get  more  ^' kinks '*  on 
work  baskets  than  any  man  on  eartb. 

One  of  the  sailors  keeps  an  eating  stand  where 
np[ietizing  lunches  are  servtad,  H©  pays  no  rent, 
is  well  fetl  and  ch»thod,  and  is  allowed  to  spend 
his  time  from  4  P.  M.  to^A.M,  witside  with  his 
family*  He  d«serirM  tbcae  oottCMdons,  for  he  is 
whnt  an  ohl  Frenchman  dm^iuKM  '^an  out-and- 
out  sailor,  not  one  «f  tbtiaa  wldltowashed  fellows 
they  hare  nowadaya."  He  hsa  ronnded  Cape 
Horn  forty^ntno  ttmee  in  a  Miling  vesseh  Run- 
ning away  from  hotae  when  a  Hoy  of  ten,  he  haa 
Rpent |alileiMe4Mi  4be  eea.  On  his  last  trip  the 
Hum  conciiid^d  tliai  Um  wa«  getting  to  be  some- 
thing of  a  cheBtnui,  and  calle^l  on  Old  Neptune 
and  his  little  Imp  to  put  a  Rtop  to  it.  In  their 
merrymaking  Mi«*y  took  oil  the  cabin  completely, 
killed  the  captain  and  redtioe<I  our  sailor  to  a 
state  of  pitiable  helpleasnesn.  After  forty- five 
days  in  a  hoi^pit^d  at  Montevideo  H«  came  forth 
trttimphjint»  with  nothing  worse  than  a  para]yze<l 
lirnii.  Now  he  limps  but  a  little,  and  looks  not 
a  day  over  (IfLy-two  or  three  years,  wliilo  he  is 
seveniy-lwo.  He  has  taken  oreasion  to  marry 
the  8eroiid  time,  and  has  now  entorod  into  his 
inheritance  of  millions,  and  a  marble  p,'ilaco 
whii-h  he  says  was  predicted  for  liim  nninyyeai-s 
a!?o  by  an  astrologer  in  California. 

When  asked  if  he  wotild  tell  nie  of  some  of  his 
ad  vent  urea  at  sea,  one  old  eaiior  said  to  me»  ab- 
ruptly, '*  No,  ma'am  ;  but  T  will  tell  yoi\  of  thir- 
tcefT  years  of  a  peaceful,  happy  life  in  the  Sailors' 
f^nng  Harbor.  I  came  here  when  I  was  seventy- 
two  years  of  age  ;  sixty  years  of  that  time  I  wiis 
buffeting  the  storms  and  calms  of  an  ocean  life  ; 
and  I  remember  when,  in  a  storm,  ronnding  Cape 
Horn,  with  little  or  no  hopes  of  seeing  the  rising 
sun,  I  said  to  myself,  'If  ever  I  reach    my  home 


again  I  will  know  cnnii^ii  to  stay  tliere.'  But, 
huly,  how  little  I  knevv  of  myself  !  My  destiny 
was  a  life  on  the  ooffiii  wave,  with  a  Harliur  of 
safety,  of  quietude  and  peace  at  the  end,  with  op- 
portunity, if  improved  on  my  part,  tiuully  to 
gain  admittance  to  that  Hfirhor  nf)t  made  with 
handa,  eiernal  in  the  iieavens/'  I  talked  with 
many  otiierg  who  spoke  gratefully  of  the  peace- 
ful old  age  alforded  them  bv  tliis*  gift  of  Ca]>tain 
Raiulall/ 

lu  one  of  my  visita  I  found  the  Harbor  cente- 
narian. Alec  Freeman,  a  spry  old  colot^ed  man, 
who  is  gtill  able  to  get  ai>out  and  enjoy  the  good 
things  providetl  for  him.  In  fact,  he  is  not  one 
whit  behind  his  comrades  in  the  J»rt)prietiea  of 
life. 

The  Harbor  b»rber  called  him  while  we  were 
talking,  to  administer  his  daily  shave.  He  was 
willing  to  excuse  Uncle  Alec  till  the  morrow,  but 
the  latter  said,  "  No  i  the  lady  will  wait  a  few 
minutes/'  and  %valked  off  with  great  dignity,  car- 
lying  his  one  hundred  and  eight  years  with  envi- 
able style. 

He  delighte^l  to  talk  of  the  old  New  York — 
when  tliey  ate  out  of  wooden  dishes  and  took 
their  porridge  with  wooden  spoons.  He  ako  de- 
lighted to  be  interviewed,  and  is  very  jealous  of 
his  appearance^  He  changed  a  lounging  rap 
which  lie  nsnally  wears  for  his  beat  hat.  with 
alacrity,  when  the  photographer  called  for  him. 

He  wafl  born  in  Xlnrray  Street^  New  York,  and 
witii  thirteen  little  brothers  and  sisters  often 
made  merry  fishing  in  a  pond  on  James  Street, 
where  tliejr  onoe  caught  a  turtle  weighing  over  a 
Imndred  pounds.  This  they  sold  to  the  City 
Hotel,  ^ew  York's  finest  hostelry,  for  the  grand 
amount  of  6ve  dollars.  This,  to  them,  was  a 
magnificent  snm,  and  they  hurried  home  with  it 
to  *' mammy.'*  '*The  boys  always  took  every- 
tiling  home  to  mammy/*  he  explained, 

Uncle  AlocV  metnory  is  good.  He  recalled 
many  historical  events  and'  inridents  of  his  early 
life.  In  1815  he  said  there  was  a  big  ox  roasteil 
on  the  ice.  The  chuckle  that  accompanied  this 
piece  of  information  showed  that  he  remembered 
the  flavor  of  that  ox.  That  was  an  event,  as  \\*A\ 
as  the  War  of  181^, 

When  a  lad  he  picked  rock  on  Tiiuoklyn 
Heights  ff»r  eight  cents  a  week,  pJiying  two  cents 
for  ferriage  to  and  from  New  York.  When  of  age 
he  went  whaling  at  one  doHar  a  month  and  found 
his  own  clothes.  For  Qfty  years  he  followed  the 
sea,  thereby  earning  for  himself  peace  and  plenty 
for  hiij  last  half-century  on  earth.  Etiternig 
Snug  Harbor  at  seventy- two  years  of  age  with 
both  ehouhlers  broken,  he  has  outlived  ail  of  hia 
family  except  one  child  atid  a  tticce.     As  we  con- 
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meijt  where  tlio  affnirs   of  this  wonderful   place  of  articles  any  man  in  tlio  place  hiis  had  in  the 

are  directed.  Tako  the  cloiliiugdepartment,  where  year;  how  many  pieces  in   his  possession  now; 

tliere   k  a  veritable  genius  at  the    liLdiii.     Here  whether  Xo.   33,  508  or   HOr>    ha'l    r<'nts   enongh 

tills  lioet  of  people  get  their  new  outfits  twice  a  in   his  trousers  to  warrant  a  new  pair,  with  this 

as  if  by  magic.  year  or  last. 

any  man  thinks  that  he  cannot  change  his        When  the  new  suita  arrive  they  are  Borted  out 
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Harbor.  First,  it  was  absolutely  clean,  and  there 
was  space  enough  to  set  up  any  number  of  little 
kitchen  kingdoms. 

At  4  P.M.  tliere  were  visible  only  two  dignitaries 
of  this  savory  section  ;  one,  a  white-capped  Cuban 
genius,  was  nonchalantly  putting  tea  for  seven 
hundred  (tlio  number  who  perform  "the  pleasant 
business  of  dining''  here)  into  huge  caldrons; 
tlie  other  was  slicing  tomatoes  fresh  from  the 
Harbor  farm.  Great  stacks  of  bread  were  sliced 
and  trimmed  ready  for  the  table;  seven  hundred 
generous  pats  of  butter  graced  seven  hundred  lit- 
tle plates ;  and  everything  had  a  sort  of  holiday 
look.  The  other  six  who  complete  the  staff  were 
out.  The  small  matter  of  broiling  steak  or  frying 
fish  for  seven  hundred  could  easily  be  disposed  of. 
It  is  an  instructive  place  for  both  housewife  and 
husband.  She  will  perceive  that  this  staff  of 
eight  cook  for  the  seven  hundred  .vith  more  care 
and  less  confusion  than  the  average  woman  does 
for  a  husband  and  seven  offspring.  lie  will  ob- 
serve the  many  things  necessary  to  skillful  house- 
keeping. There  is  every  conceivable  convenience, 
which  simplifies  the  work,  such  as  several  dozen 
hands  could  not  do. 

When  the  food  is  ready  to  be  served  it  is  placed 
upon  copper-covered  tables,  which  are  in  reality 
little  cars  running  upon  a  real  track  wiiich  leads 
to  the  dining  rooms  ;  here  it  is  expeditiously 
transferred  to  the  tables. 

Should  an  inmate  wish  to  be  absent  from  a 
meal  ho  removes  his  number  from  his  place  at 
table  and  deposits  it  with  the  steward  till  his  re- 
turn. Seeing  no  number  at  a  plate,  the  waiter 
j)laces  no  food  there. 

Later  I  visited  the  bakery  and  peeped  into 
the  mysteries  of  its  bread  trays.  I  shall  neither 
forget  that  baker  nor  his  Graham  bread,  for  I 
have  tested  its  merits  by  surreptitious  nibbling 
all  the  way  home  from  my  first  visit  there,  and 
lijive  his  recipe,  whereby  I  expect  to  ward  off 
some  of  the  ills  of  this  dyspeptic  nineteenth  cent- 
urv. 

Next,  the  hospital  elaime<l  my  interest — a 
hospital  with  more  soft  lines,  warm  colora,  more 
brightness  and  more  jolly  inmates  than  I'd  ever 
seen  before.  Ilere^s  where  the  old  sailor  comes 
to  die  but  does  not.  lie  gets  better,  begins  to 
plan  anew,  learns  a  imile  perhaps,  and  lives  a 
score  of  years  more,  aometimes  two. 

From  the  south  gate»  where   hundreds  of  old 


seamen  have  gone  out  on  the  last  tide  of  human 
affairs,  one  gets  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
most  interesting  portion  of  the  grounds.  Froui 
this  point  the  hospital  is  seen  to  advantage.  Near 
by  are  the  residences  of  the  steward,  farmer,  baker 
and  engineer,  overshadowed  by  a  long  line  of 
elm  trees.  Not  many  yards  away  is  a  lovely  lit- 
tle lake  girded  about  with  blossoming  things,  and 
near  to  this  a  stand  wiiere  the  band  plays  of 
summer  evenings,  to  brighten  the  gray-though  ted 
and  further  cheer  those  already  gay. 

If  you  do  not  believe  there's  beauty  in  a  steam 
plant,  stand  at  the  south  gate  and  view  the  one 
whose  tall  chimney  rises  from  a  rich  greensward, 
so  nidiant  in  its  greenness  and  so  perfectly  pro- 
portioned in  regard  to  its  overtopping  shaft  that 
it  is  a  picture  in  itself.  Twenty-two  hundred 
tons  of  comfort  are  deposited  in  the  high  box 
underneath,  and  it  has  a  wonderful  system  of 
steam  pipes  which  deposit  hot  and  cold  luxuries  at 
the  finger  ends  of  the  fortunate  users  all  over  the 
place. 

There's  nothing  left  for  a  very  sight-loving, 
curious  woman  to  see  except  the  occupants  of  the 
stables  close  by,  and  the  gatekeeper's  eloquence  on 
this  particular  score  is  not  to  be  politely  ignored. 
So  I  paid  Dobbin  and  Brindle  a  visit,  and  found 
them,  with  a  host  of  ponderous  Berkshires,  repos- 
ing in  luxurious  and  absolute  cleanliness.  Brindle 
has  her  name  inscribed  over  her  particular  stall, 
and  her  floors  and  walls  are  poIMed  till  they 
make  a  fine  mirror  for  her  cowship.  Surely 
these  animals  realize  that  they  belong  not  to  the 
common  herd. 

Out  and  away  from  the  south  gate  stretch  the 
beautiful  Harbor  pastures,  farm  and  garden,  with 
a  home  for  destitute  seamen's  children  in  the 
rear,  forming  a  rich  and  appropriate  back- 
ground to  this  grand  asylum,  which  has  inspired 
mo  to  a  determination  of  founding  some  kind 
of  a  home  for  somebody  when  I  find  myself  rich 
enough.  Oi\  the  other  hand,  were  I  to  become 
aged  and  decrepit  I  could  do  no  better  than  to 
|)etition  the  Fates  to  give  me  a  pair  of  sea  legs, 
that  I,  too,  might  step  into  such  a  safe  retreat 
and  defy  further  ill. 

letter  be  an  old  tattooed  sailor  than  an  old 
soldier  covered  with  scars  and  glorj,  or  of  any 
other  craft  or  calling,  for  nowhere  nnder  the  sun 
it  any  aet  of  men  treated  as  w^  ae  are  these  old 
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By     Mary     A  .    D  e  n  i  s  o  n 


•**  I  DID  not  mean  it,  I  was  mad, 

My  veins  ran  liquid  flame, 
And  iu  my  soul  a  torture  burned 

Which  haply  has  no  name ; 
And  all  my  mind  in  chaos  slept, 

And  all  my  passions  raged, 
Like  leashed  tigers  bursting  loose 

That  sometime  have  been  caged. 

"  O  God  I  that  men  should  suffer  thus 

For  one  brief  maddened  hour! 
O  God!  that  in  the  cup  there  lurks 

Such  hellish  murderous  power  1" 
And  so  he  sits  and  moans  and  sighs, 

In  keenest  agony, 
And  still  a  white  face  follows  him, 

No  other  eye  can  see. 


Patient  and  sorrowful,  and  stained 

As  crimson  staineth  snow, 
Wanting  Death*8  tender  majesty, 

So  sudden  was  tbo  blow  ; 
And  only  that  his  mother's  blood 

Has  reddened  hands  that  she 
Held  to  her  lips  and  to  her  breast 

In  sacred  infancy, 

And  only  that  she  looks  at  him. 

As  one  woultf  question,  why 
The  heart  that  beat  but  for  her  boy, 

Through  him  should  bleed  and  di?, 
He  would  not  fear  the  meanest  cell, 

Nor  dread  the  sternest  fate — 
But  hope  is  dead,  as  that  poor  shade, 

Itf'pentauco  comes — too  late. 


LA    VAGUE. 

AN  EPISODE  OF  THE  SOUDAN. 

By  Walter  Beverley  Crank. 

**  Nor  deem  the  irrevocable  past 
As  wholly  wasted,  wholly  vain, 
If  rising  on  its  wrecks  at  last 

To  something  nobler  wo  attain." 


It  is  withiu  an  hour  of  sunset. 

Throughout  the  sultry  afteruoon  heavy  firing 
has  been  heard  ;  but  now  the  shots  are  desultory, 
save  when  a  machine  gun  rattles  off  a  volley. 

The  enemy  has  been  engaged  above  the  Third 
Cataract,  and  the  action  has  been  bloody  and  des- 
perate. 

The  field-hospital  tent  on  the  bank  of  the  Nile 
is  full ;  the  wounded  are  being  transferred  to 
the  dahabeahs  and  launches  about  taking  their 
departure  for  the  fort  at  Wady  Ilalfa,  several 
miles  below. 

A  dense  tropical  vegetation  of  tangled  under- 
growth surrounds  the  clearing  where  the  tents 
have  been  pitched. 

The  mist  rising  from  the  river,  where  the  masts 
of  the  dahabeahs  tremble  midst  the  tall  palms, 
throws  a  gauzy  veil  over  the  dim  perspective  of 
sandy  desert  lying  beyond. 

The  open  tent  flaps  reveal  two  men  seated  near 
a^  clumsily  constructed  operating  table  on  which 
surgical  instruments  are  strewn. 

"  Youll  have  some  more,  Gannt,  Fm  afraid  ; 
the  last  runner  in  reported  two  officers  badly 
wounded/' 


The  surgeon  dips  a  fresh  lot  of  lint  into  the 
bowl  of  antiseptic  before  him. 

"I  wish  the  present  batch  had  been  sent  down 
to  Haifa  an  hour  ago.  If  forced  to  take  to  the 
boats  there  will  not  be  room  for  all." 

An  orderly  enters  from  tho  reur  tent. 

'*  The  sister  says  Billings,  of  the  Forty-first,  is 
dying  ;  what  orders  for  the  body,  shr  ?*' 

"Bury  here — and  deep," growls  Gaunt,  "down 
by  the  river.  These  hellhounds  of  fanatics  dig 
like  desert  jackals  for  our  dead." 

The  orderly  salutes  and  turns  on  his  heel. 

Ensign  Vavasour,  of  tho  naval  brigade,  who 
has  charge  of  the  flotilla,  eyes  Gaunt  curiously. 

**I  say.  Gaunt,  what  an  uncanny  woman  tho 
sister  is  !     What's  her  history  ?" 

Gaunt  busies  himself  with  a  long  roll  of  band- 
age. 

**  Yes,"  he  replies,  meditatively,  "like  most  of 
them,  she  has  a  history.  Her  facial  disfigurement 
prompts  your  query,  I  suppose  ?  It  is  the  old 
story  of  a  life  that  was  sweet  as  long  as  the  good 
minute  lasted.  I  heard  part  of  it  in  Cairo  from 
a  man  who  had  known  her  in  Paris  in  the  days 
of  La  Hubille. 
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"La Vague  was  the  queen  of  lier  world  then. 
A  young  Englishman  of  good  family  and  excel- 
lent prospects  mot  the  siren,  became  infatuated, 
and  finally  married  her.  For  this  wild  act  he 
was  disinherited.  Soon  tiring  of  her,  he  threw 
her  over.  Maddened  by  his  treatment,  she  sought 
revenge  and  attempted  to  disfigure  him  for  life 
by  throwing  vitriol  in  his  face,  but  in  the  strug- 
gle got  the  contents  of  the  vial  herself. 

**  Scanty,  her  sole  stock  in  trade,  was  gone. 
Some  doctor  who  had  known  her  in  her  palmy 
days  took  j)ity  on  hor  and  got  her  a  position  in 
one  of  the  wards  of  St.  Antoine.  Displaying  a 
natural  aptitude,  she  soon  qualified  as  a  surgical 
nnrse.  Finidly  she  drifted  over  to  Alexandria, 
and  then  went  to  Cairo,  where  the  Khcilive  had 
her  in  attendance  on  his  harem's  inmates,  I  un- 
derstand. About  the  commencement  of  the 
trouble  she  came  to  me  and  applied  for  the  posi- 
tion of  government  nurse.  I  put  her  through  her 
paces  and  found  her  clever ;  since  then  she  has 
Btnck  to  the  army  hospital  corps.  A  woman's 
light  hand  is  comforting  to  a  poor  devil  when 
he's  hard  hit ;  besides,  she  s  got  the  nerve  of  a 
mon  at  an  operation. 

''There  was  another  man,"  adds  the  surgeon 
after  a  short  pause,  "an  old  lover,  I  think,  who 
had  something  to  do  with  the  row  between  hus- 
band and  wife.  Gillespie  sa^'s  he  brought  all  the 
trouble  about.  She's  a  queer  study.  When  a 
woman  of  her  class  takes  a  turn  she  seems  to  ex- 
perience a  complete  moral  change  ;  tries  to  grow 
wings,  in  fact.  She  evidently  embraced  this  sort 
of  life  as  an  expiation  of  the  past,  a  medium 
through  which  to  work  her  redemption  ;  a  reli- 
gious craze  of  the  sisterhood  variety  I"  and  Gaunt 
chuckles  to  himself. 

*' *And  wonmu's  lovo  is  a  bitter  fniit;    and,  however  he 
bite  it  or  sij). 
There's  many  a  miin  hns  lived  to  curso  the  taste  of  that 
friiit  ou  liiK  lip  I* 

quotes  Vavasour,  with  a  laugh.  ''But  here  she 
comes  in  the  flesh,  Gaunt ;  that  face  of  hers  gives 
me  the  creeps.  Fm  going  to  take  a  look  at  the 
boat ;"  and  the  young  ensign  hurries  away. 

A  tall,  swarthy  -  looking  woman,  with  large 
mournful  black  eyes,  stands  by  the  surgeon's 
Bide,  gazing  wistfully  out  into  the  gathering  twi- 
light. 

The  right  side  of  her  face  is  hideously  scarred 
as  if  by  some  strong  acid,  but  her  perfect  profile 
18  most  beautiful.  She  is  clothed  in  black  serge, 
with  the  red  cross  of  the  service  on  her  arm, 
"^Dd  there  are  suspicious  dull-red  patches  ou  the 

orn  gown. 

"They  are  bringing  two  wounded  oflficors  down. 


sister.     Is  there  room  beyond,  or  shall  you.  wanfc 
the  cot  here  ?" 

"I  had  better  prepare  one  here,"  she  replies, 
as  she  silently  sets  to  work. 

''We  maybe  forced  to  fall  back  to-iiight/' 
continues  Gaunt  ;  "the  news  from  above  is  not 
encouraging,  and  our  position  is  a  dangerous 
one.  Be  in  readiness  for  a  hasty  departure  ;*' 
and  he  hurries  away  with  his  lint  and  bandages. 

The  woman  leans  wearily  against  the  table  anil 
a  sigh  escapes  her  lips. 

"  There  is  fatality  in  the  air  to-night — a  pre- 
sentiment of  coming  disaster  !"  A  half-stifled 
groan  from  the  adjoining  tent  arouses  her.  "  Ono 
has  died  with  the  day  ;  another  dies  with  the 
dawn.  Their  chances  are  poor  in  this  fever- 
stricken  land  I" 

Men  are  landing  from  a  launch  ;  the  footsteps 
of  a  squad  of  four  are  heard. 

They  are  bearing  a  body  on  a  litter.  A  ser- 
geant supporting  the  bleeding  figure  of  a  colonel 
of  the  Royal  Engineers  brings  up  tho  rear.  Lia 
Vague  peers  through  the  gloom. 

"The  wounded  officers  I"  she  exclaimSy  holding 
the  tent  flap  aside  for  them  to  enter.  Tlioj  lay 
the  blood-and-dirt-begrimed  form  on  the  cot,  and 
the  feeble  lantern  rays  reveal  the  distorted  feat-' 
ures  of  the  man  before  her. 

La  Vague  starts  as  if  struck. 

"A  pretty  bad  case,  nurse,"  says  the  sergeant. 
"  Machine  gun  bust — four  killed — Captain  Coop- 
er's still  alive,  I  tliink." 

The  colonel  of  engineers  has  sunk  in  a  con- 
fused heap  on  a  camp  stool,  oblivious  to  all. 

The  woman  bends  over  tho  dying  captain, 
sponging  away  the  mud  and  sand  from  the  bloody 
head. 

"  God  be  kind  !''  she  ])rays.  "  Is  it  thus,  after 
many  years,  1  am  brought  face  to  face  with  him 
— to  see  him  die  ?'' 

Gaunt  comes  in,  carelessly  wiping  his  instru- 
ment ou  his  sleeve. 

"Any  work  for  me,  sister  ?" 

She  motions  him  awa}*. 

"  His  eyes  are  destroyed,"  she  Avhispers,  in  hor- 
ror-stricken tones.  "You  can  do  nothing — but 
hasten  death." 

Gaunt  is  attending  the  colonel,  binding  up  a 
badly  cut  arm  and  head. 

"  Are  we  holding  our  own  ?"  he  asks. 

"  Xo ;  the  black  devils  are  being  re-enforced 
hourly.  AV^e  shall  retreat  as  soon  as  darkness  sets 
in.  Cooper  is  a  goner,  I  fear,"  nodding  to  where 
the  nurse  kneels.  "  Can  you  get  him  down  to 
Haifa  alive  ?  He's  got  a  wife  in  the  garrison 
there  !" 

"Fm  afraid  not,"  says  Gannt.     ''Bnt  come 


**  SHE   DIIOPH   THE   DllJFFTNfl    TNBTHrMENT   AND   FA  MB   ACROSS  CKCTL  ON  THE  COT," 


^'Clarisse!"  lie  ftgaiii  exclahns.  "My  God  I 
Surgeon,  where  dul  tliia  woman  come  from  ?" 

"This  is  not  a  time  nor  place  to  aak  for  ex- 
(iliinations,  coloneU"  ro|ilies  rTjitnit,  quietly.  *'  Wo 
are  dealing  with  <nu*sUons  of  life  and  death. 
Come  witli  me  ;"  and  he  urges  the  niati  into  I  he 
adjoining  Lent, 

La  Vague  stands  as  it  transfixed* 

There  ta  a  demoniacal  expression  on  her  face, 
but  it  fades  away  as  Biiddenly  to  give  phico  to  one 
VoL  XXXIX..  No.  (i-45. 


me  my  prayer  !  Spare  Uiis  life,  and  take  mine  in 
all  its  wo  r  t  hi  ess  n  ess  1" 

Both  of  hor  arms  are  thrown  aroond  him  ;  hi  r 
braided  hair,  escaped  from  tho  cap  she  w^ears, 
lies  matted  in  Ids  blood. 

''His  wife  at  Haifa  T  she  mutters.  "Have  1 
no  othtT  chtiin  upon  this  man  bnt  that  which  the 
red  cross  gives  me  ?  And  bis  dumb  cry  is  but 
that  of  all  humanity  !" 

**  Hose,"  whispers  the  dying  man — *'  Hose,  dar- 
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ling,  come  nearer.'*  She  bends  forward  to  catch 
his  words,  and  her  strong  frame  trembles.  *'  We 
wore  to  be  so  happy,  Rose,  back  in  dear  old  Eng- 
land, when  the  campaign  was  over  !  And  now, 
Kose,  all  will  be  different  I  am  going  far  away, 
across  the  desert.  It  will  be  a  long  niarch^  dar- 
ling, and  the  fighting  hard."  A  clot  in  the  throat 
chokes  his  utterance. 

La  Vague  is  crying — the  first  tears  tlie  woman 
has  shed  in  many  years. 

'*  His  wife  at  Haifa  "  seems  an  angel  to  her  at 
that  moment. 

La  Vague  has  never  been  taught  a  prayer,  bat 
in  her  attitude  there  is  an  invocation  to  the  Al- 
mighty. 

Outside  the  harrying  of  men  betokens  ap- 
proaching danger.  An  occasional  shot  or  two  in 
the  far  distance  tells  of  the  struggle  stfll  going 
on,  the  retreat  being  covered  by  a  small  field 
battery  and  a  handful  of  the  Forty-first  Foot. 

The  T^Dunded  in  the  next  tent  are  being  car- 
ried to  tne  boata. 

The  bandaged  and  bedraggled  figure  of  the 
colonel  stands  beside  Jja  Vague. 

'^  We  nave  met  to  bear  witness  to  this  dying 
man's  last  cry  for  a  love  pure  and  sweet — which 
you  cannot  give  him." 

"  Leave  us  V  she  cries.  "  You  destroyed  his 
happiness  in  life  ;  you  shall  not  mar  the  ])eace  of 
his  death.  You  have  come  to  triumph  over  me 
in  the  hour  of  my  final  desolation,  to  try  and 
make  bitter  my  last  thoughts  of  him.  Leave  us  ! 
Jle  is  mine — if  not  in  tiie  eyes  of  Heaven,  then 
by  the  right  of  the  red  cross  I  wear  !" 

**  But  you  must  save  him  for  the  woman  at 
Haifa,  who  bears  his  name  !"  sneers  the  colonel. 
Then,  passionately  :  ''Ah,  Clarisse,  at  such  a  time 
as  this  forget  the  past !  You  wrong  me  when 
yon  think  me  your  enemy.  I  have  always  loved 
you,  but  never  more  than  I  do  now." 

"  Go,  I  tell  you  !  Your  presence  is  a  profana- 
tion !" 

The  colonel  smiles  sardonically. 

"  What  is  one  mau'o  death  when  it  stares  us  all 
in  the  face  ?  Life  for  the  living,  rest  for  the 
dead." 

(rannt  enters  at  this  moment. 

*^  The  last  boat  is  waiting;  there  is  jnst  room 
for  two.  We  can't  take  any  of  our  dead  with  ns. 
Hurry,  both  of  you  ;  there  is  not  a  moment  to  be 
lost.  Sister,  Sergeant  Grey  will  have  charge  of 
the  launch  ;  his  orders  are  to  place  you  out  of 
harm's  way.  There  will  be  a  sharp  rifle  fire  turn- 
ing the  bend  below." 

La  Vague  eyes  him  calmly. 

*'  I  cannot  leave  this  man — he  still  lives  I" 

'*  What  I     Are  you  mad  ?" 


*'  There  is  a  woman  at  Haifa  who  woul  \ 
likewise,"  she  answers. 

*  But  she  is  his  wife  " 

"  And  I— was  !" 

"  Take  your  place  in  the  boat,  or  we  BhaK. 
you  there  by  force  !"  cries  f  Jaunt,  angrily 

**  You  shall  not !  My  life  is  my  own,  aii! : 
duty  by  this  man's  side  till  life  has  fled.'* 

Gaunt  springs  forward  to  carry  out  lilistl:. 
La  Vague  steps  back  a  pace  and  picks  up  i-. 
cal  knife. 

**At  your  peril  !"  she  cries. 

'^Let  her  willfulness  be  her  death!  I: 
quick,  colonel  \"  and  the  two  are  gone. 

La  Vague  creeps  closer  to  her  charge 

"  Death  is  sweeter  hyyofir  side,"  she  mum: 
Silence  reigns  for  many  minutes,  then  firiiz 
heard  below.  **  They  have  escaped  !"  she  c:  : 
joyfully. 

The  sound  of  some  one  approaching  the  t: 
brings  La  Vague  to  her  feet. 

It  is  the  colonel. 

Breathless,  with  cocked  revolver  in  bis  m 
jured  hand,  he  implores  her  to  fly. 

*' There  is  still  a  chance  left  you.  Hil: 
near  by  is  a  caique  ,  in  it  we  may  float  down  t 
stream  unperceived.  Come,  Clarisse,  for  the! 
of  God,  come ;  I  beseech  yon  !" 

**  I  have  given  my  answer — save  yourself. " 

"Witjoutyon,  Clarisse,  life  will  be  nothir:  '-. 
me." 

"  Bah  !  hush  such  silly  talk  !"  she  langha : 
terly. 

"  Clarisse,  I  can  offer  yon  all  that  a  woman  ^- 
wish  for— life,  honor,  position.      In    Englani.- 
my  wife,  who  will  dare  speak  a  word  of  the  par 
Come,  for  I  love  you  as  of  old — desperately,  ja- 
sionately,  u n reason ingly.      Every  moment  L«  m.v 
precious— even  now  we  may  be  surrounded." 

La  Vague  looks  at  him  coldly. 

"You  say  those  words  to  me,"  she  says,  slof- 
ly— *Uo  me.  La  Vague,  whom  men  have  wlie. 
'  Nothing  '!  To  me.  La  Vague,  the  bvword  of  tb 
army!  As  my  life  has  been  without  beauty,  J 
would  yours,  as  a  soldier,  be  without  hJc: 
Leave  me  ;  I  am  not  afraid  to  die." 

*'  It  means  a  fate  worse  than  deatli  to  be  take: 
by  these  dervishes.  Come,  I  implore  you,  or  i: 
will  be  too  late  !'' 

*'No,  I  say!"  and  her  voice  rings  clear  in i 
loud— *' no;  and  tell  them  my  last  words  wer« 
contempt  for  those  who  deserted  a  dying  soldier 
tell  her  of  Haifa— who  claims  this  man  as  wife- 
that  one  who  loved  him  more  than  life  died  bi 
his  side." 

A  look  of  deadly  hatred  sweeps  over  the  colih 
neFs  face. 
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VILLAGE    UF   TITK   TAOS   PrEBLOfi. 


SUN    DANCE    OF    THE    TAOS    INDIANS. 

By  M.  Cam  r  AN  A. 

One  of  the  weirdest  ami  most  fusciimLiugsiLj'hts  visited  tlio  Pueblo,  thrco  milea  from  tlic  interest- 
thut  I  have  witiieseed  for  many  a  day  \vu3  tlio  iiig  and  historic  town  of  Taos,  Now  Mexico,  and 
HUH  dance  of  tlie  Taos  Pueblo  Indians,  wliicli  after  calling  on  tlio  Indians  in  their  liomes,  partak- 
takes  place  just  as  the  snn  is  throwing  hia  lust  ing  of  Indian  daititioa  in  the  way  of  little  fried 
bright  glatino  of  farewell  over  the  village,  as  ho  cakes  and  cookies,  which  are  really  very  nico  it 
gently  sinks  to  rest  behind  tbo  glistening  snow-  your  palate  has  been  cultivated  that  way,  pur- 
capped  peaks  of  the  surronnding  monn tains.  chasing  curious  bits  of  pottery,  fingering  gaylj 
On  tlio  evo  of  the  Foast  of  St.  Gcronimo  wo    colored   blankets,  admiring  tho  babies,  shaking 

hands  with  our  liosts,  and  sitting  down  for  a  fe\y 
nioments  in  eaeli  room  to  show  that  wo  appreci- 
ated our  reception  ;  although  one  hesitates  a 
littlo  at  sitting  down  on  a  pile  of  strange  blaiiketa 
in  a  close  littlo  room  eight  by  ton  feet  in  size, 
odorifcrona  of  dried  onions,  tanned  animal  skins 
and  other  queer  perfumes,  and  with  tho  coiling 
Eo  low  that  tho  feathers  and  ribbons  in  your  bat 
are  crushed  down  when  yon  stand  up;  especially 
disagreeable  is  it  if  tho  door  is  partly  closed  and 
this  small  apartment  illumined  only  by  the  light 
entering  through  a  small  round  window  the  eizo 
of  a  stovepij)0  hole;  yet  you  must  sit  down,  if 
only  for  a  few  seconds,  else  you  aro  considered 
dreadfully  hicking  in  the  social  etiquette  of  our 
Indian  friends;  in  course  of  time  one  becomes 
initiated   into  Pocahontas  and  iliawatha  society 
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between  tbe  two  largo  community  honaes  in 
wliicli  all  these  IiKliaus  dwell,  wc  fonnd  tho  lu- 
diuii  men  preparing  for  their  grand  dance* 

Tljo  evening  waa  cloudy  and  lowering,  cold 
winds  growling  about,  and  everything  in  nature 
seeming  to  combine  with  Indian  art  to  make  tho 
Bcene  as  wiM  and  weird  as  possible. 

Tho  Indians  who  were  to  tako  part  in  the 
danee  had  assembled  themselres  behind  an  adobe 


wall  about  breast-high,  each  Indian  holding  a 
waving  branch  of  cotton  wood  over  his  head  ;  and 
it  was  a  wondeifiilly  charniing  siglit  to  see  the 
red  and  brown  shining  faces,  with  their  spark- 
ling black  eyes,  jetty  liair  and  gleaming  teeth, 
glancing  out  over  tlio  wull  from  the  bower  of  green 
formed  by  tbe  branches,  held  not  only  to  wave 
over  the  head,  bnt  upright  directly  in  front  of 
them,  kept  in  posit io!i  by  hotli  hands. 

Of  course  they  all  liad  tho  usual  Indian  decora- 
tions of  feathers,  ribbons  and  blankets;  one  who 
was  unusually  fine  had  a  red  Cliinese  feather 
diieter  stuck  right  straight  out  from  tlie  middle 
of  tho  back  of  liia  head.  How  ho  liud  fastened  it 
there  was  a  mystery. 

One  of  the  Indians^  looking  at  nic  steadily  for 
awhile,  at  last  advanced,  and  in  the  politest  man- 
ner asked  me  in  Spaniali  to  lend  him  the  feather 
in  my  hat.  **  Just  for  the  feast  day  to-morrow,*' 
he  said.  I  had  had  strong  suspicions  before  that 
that  same  feather  was  a  little  wild-looking  for 
uie. 

While  the  preparations  were  being  made  for 
the  dance  the  women  and  children,  old  men, 
and  all  who  were  not  to  take  part  in  that  cere- 
mony, were  in  church  attending  vespers.  A  for- 
eign priest  with  Indian  assistants  o^ciated  ;  tho 
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Iiidiaus,  eucli  one  ua  be  or  she  eiitercil.  approached 
ill  front  of  the  altar,  which  extemled  entirely 
ttcroM  one  ciul  of  the  iKiildiiip^ ;  as  eacli  one  canio 
forward  he  knelt  down,  aiul  lighting  u  candle 
which  he  had  brought  with  him,  he  iield  h  ligjited 
match  to  the  other  end  of  it,  melting  a  little  of 
the  tidlow,  by  which  he  fastened  it  to  the  mud 
floor  ;  in  tliia  way  huudreds  of  candles  were 
placed  all  over  the  floor,  about  a  foot  apart,  in 
froTtt  of  the  altar,  which  was  itself  ahlazo  with 
lighta.  As  the  cuntlles  were  of  varioim  sizes* 
shapes  and  colors,  tiic  effect  was  entrancing. 

There  being  no  scats  in  the  church,  all  the 
congregation  knelt  on  the  bare  earthen  floor ; 
the  striuigo  coetiitne^*  reverent  attitndes  and 
bright  gluwing  colors  formed  a  vision  that  was 
picturesqne  in  the  extreme. 

After  vespers,  at  a  given  signal,  the  Indians 
dashed  out  from  behind  tlie  wall  and  ran  along 
in  Indian  file  in  tlie  direction  of  the  church, 
which  was  about  a  hundred  yards  away.     On  ar- 


riving in  front  of  that  ediflce  the  Indiana  bauded 
togetlier,  forming  a  double  row*  face  to  face, 
pressed  as  closely  up  against  each  other  as  the 
branches  which  they  still  held  in  tlieir  bands 
would  permit  ;  then  they  commenced  dancing  and 
howling — and  such  unearthly  howls  ! — all  keep- 
ing in  a  solid  body  and  moving  slow!}'  forward, 
the  dancing  being  simply  an  upward  and  down- 
ward movement,  now  faster,  now  slower.  Dur- 
ing the  dance,  which  continued  until  darkneea 
liad  fallen,  guns  were  being  conistantly  fired  off; 
the  old  man  in  the  church  belfry  pontnled  away 
industriously  with  a  stouo  on  the  bell,  which 
pealed  forth  strange  music:  the  wind  whistled, 
the  thnuder  rolled,  the  lightning  glinted^  and 
over  all  the  bright-red  glow  thrown  out  from  the 
many  candles  inside  through  the  old  charcb 
door  over  the  wild  and  grotesque  dancers  mario 
a  scene  which  will  forever  remain  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  be  among  the 
few  visitors  on  that  occasion. 
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B^'  James 

SpiT2iHER0EN  aTitl  Switzerliirui  are  over  two 
thoMSjiiul  miles  apiu't  ;  the  former  id  the  most 
Bortherri  iulmbitot]  portion  of  tlie  globe.  The 
Hospice  of  St-  Bernartl,  buiTiiig  a  fiiBall  house  on 
the  Stelvio  Pass,  is  the  biglieBt  habitation  in  En- 
rope.  The  live  rage  temperature  at  both  phKieiH  is 
nearly  the  saiiie.  Few  travelere  in  Switzerlaml 
are  content  to  lea  ire  the  country  without  visiting 
the  famous  pjies  ami  hospice  ;  ami  yet  liow  few 
of  thoBO  who  have  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  that 
benevolent  institution  ever  realized  that  there 
they  were  in  the  climatic  conditions  of  the  remote 
Arctic  Spitz  be  rgen  ! 

There  see  me  to  he  no  record  of  the  first  station 
erected  on  the  Great  St.  Bernard  Pase  ;  it  was 
probably  during  the  Roman  period.  The  first 
mentioned  in  history  was  founded  in  9G"^.  for  pil- 
grims to  Home,  by  Bernanl  de  Menthon,  a  Savoy- 
ard nobleman.  The  present  bosfiice  and  monas- 
tery was  founded  about  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century  for  the  purpose  of  affording  shel- 
ter to  wayfarers.  Both  it  and  the  mountain  pags 
have  in  some  way  acrpiired,  not  the  name  of  the 
original  founder,  but  tbat  of  8t.  Bernard,  the 
great  theologian,  who  lived  a  century  later  than 
the  benevolent  Savoyard. 

Among  the  many  noted  passes  of  the  Alps,  the 
Great  8t.  Bernard  lias  attained  the  widest  celeb- 
rity. It  iias  been  the  principal  Alpine  highway 
from  the  earliest  times  in  history,  and  probably 
befor»?  the  histori*^  period.  Over  it  the  Roman 
legions  found  their  way  more  than  two  thousand 
years  ago.  It  has  been  traversed  by  Charlemagne 
and  Barbarosaa  ;  and  in  i800  Napoleon,  with  an 
army  of  thirty  thotisand  men.  orostjed  it  on  his 
way  to  the  bloody  field  of  Marengo.  For  tbe 
Jiinnuu  legions  it  was  only  a  trail,  and  even  dur- 
ing tlie  [lassage  of  Xapoleou  the  road  was  so 
}>oorly  con rttr noted  that  his  hundred  cannon  liad 
to  be  fitted  into  hollow  log8  and  dragged  over  by 
men — a  hundred  to  a  gun. 

Now  a  tolerable  carriage  road  has  been  com- 
pleted on  the  Swiss  side.  Tbe  present  hospice 
and  monastery,  whieli  dates  back  three  hundred 
years,  is  situated  on  tbe  summit  of  the  pass,  in  a 
gloomy  defile,  hemmed  in  by  snow-covered  peaks. 
It  is  a  large,  plain,  stone  structure  of  three  stories 
above  a  high  basement,  with  thick  walls  and 
email  windows.  Gloomy  corridors  oti  every  floor 
extend  tlie  entire  length,  on  both  sides  of  whicli 
are  sleeping  apartments.  The  bedrooms  are  fnr- 
ni.Hhed  with  clean  and  comfortable  beds:  the 
walls  are  hung  with  pictures ;  the  fioors  are  uu- 
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carpeted  ;  but  a  goatskin  or  sheepskin  mat  is  at 
every  bedside,  The  dining  and  reception  rooms 
are  warmed  by  fireplaces  ;  the  latter  contains  a 
piano,  a  gift  from  the  Prince  of  Wales, 

On  the  first  floor  is  a  beautiful  chapel  contain- 
ing a  handsome  organ,  a  few  statues  and  some  very 
creditable  mural  paintings.  In  it  regular  serv- 
ices are  held  by  the  monks.  Nothing  can  ho 
more  impressive  amid  such  gurroundinga  than 
the  deep  tones  of  the  powerful  organ  and  the 
sndden  burst  of  sacred  song  from  the  chapel 
during  an  evening  service.  An  elevation  of  more 
than  eight  thouaand  feet,  frowning  snunnits  nf 
eternal  enow,  the  nearest  habitat  jou  mati}'  mi  lea 
away,  the  winds  wailing  an  Alpine  dirge,  and  the 
thousand  years  of  humanity  couuecred  with  the 
place,  are  some  of  the  conditions  that  add  to  the 
impressivenesB  of  the  solemn  chant  of  the  monl%s. 

A*'tronc"  or  contribution  box  is  placed  in 
one  ptirt  of  the  ohapeL  Into  this  travelers  may 
drop  some  pecuniary  token  of  their  gratitude 
for  their  gratuitous  entertainment,  and  of  re- 
8j>ect  for  the  devotion  and  self-denial  of  the  he-  ' 
roic  men  who  spend  their  lives  where  they  often 
deem  it  a  hardship  to  spend  a  single  night.  The 
amount  obtained  from  this  alms  box  annually 
reflects  rather  unfavorably  on  the  parsimony  of 
the  average  traveler,  only  about  one-fifteenth 
of  the  yearly  expenses  being  realized  from  this 
source. 

Tlie  dining  room  is  jilainly  furnished  ;  the  waifs 
are  hung  with  pictures,  mostly  the  gifts  of  grate- 
ful travelers.  The  meals  provided  are  simple,  but 
wholesomeand  subatautial.  Alibrary  on  tbe  second 
floor  contains  a  collectioti  of  ancient  antl  modern 
coins  and  relics  found  in  the  vicinity^ — at  a  spot 
where  once  a  temple  of  Jupiter  stood.  Tbe  library 
also  embraces  a  natural  history  collection.  A  few 
rods  from  the  honpice,  on  the  slope  of  the  mount- 
ain, a  botanii!  garden  may  be  seen,  containing  n 
shivering  group  of  Alpine  plents. 

In  one  quarter  of  the  basement  cattle,  goats 
and  mnleH  are  honsed.  A  second  structure, 
nilled  the  Hospice  of  St.  Louis,  stands  about 
fifty  yards  from  the  main  building.  It  was 
erected  as  a  refuge  in  case  of  fire  :  it  is  now  used 
for  the  accommodation  of  poor  wayfarers  and  as  a 
storage  bouse;  it  also  contains  the  dog  kennels. 

As  a  person  wanders  about  this  weird  solitude 
he  looks  for  a  hospice  cemetery,  and  seeing  none, 
he  wonders  what  disposition  is  made  of  the  dead 
and  the  bodies  recovered  from  the  snows  ;  but  he 
soon  learns  that  burial  is  nuriecessary^tb^e  eleva- 
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tion  being  bo  great,  the  air  eo  pure  and  rare,  the 

temperatuFD  so  low,  tbat  coiruptinii  and  the 
worms  of  ilcalli  do  not  itivado  tlio  dead  of  St, 
Bernard,  Instead  of  a  cemotery  tljero  is  a  dead- 
liouge — ^a  small,  square,  stone  .lunldin^  wilIi  nu 
doors,  with  two  small  wiu<lowa  on  op[H>siLc  eidea, 
protected  by  iron  bars.  Into  this  tho  tinclaimcd 
dead  aro  placed.  Tlio  interior  presents  a  B]>ecta- 
clo  never  to  he  furgotten. 

The  bodies  retain  the  rigid,  distorted  positions 
in  which  they  liave  been  taken  from  tlio  snow  or 
the  cruel  enibraco  of  the  avalanche  ;  a  pimplo 
slieet  is  wrapped  about  tlieni,  over  tisc  olothes  in 
Aviiich  they  are  fun  ml,  and  then  they  are  placed 
iu  a  leaniug  or  sitting  posture  against  the  walls 


whom  are  stationed  at  St.  Bernanl.  When 
tering  npon  their  BervictJ  of  benevolence  i\s ^ 
take  a  vow  to  remain  fifteen  years  ;  but  ibfl  ♦< 
verity  of  t\m  clirnaie  often  niulermines  lUelr 
stitiUiDns  beforo  tbo  oxpirftticm  of  that  pefid, 
compelling  tjifm  lo  vttviitl  to  l^iwer  ;iltjfn.]fi!i 
restoration  of  liealtli 

Travelers  arc  niei.  at  Li  it?  a^jor  anu  hiniijret 
corned  bytliesegood  men  ;  they  are  then  €«»»r««dl 
to  the  reception  hall,  asoigiie*!  slee|ti2>g  rjuartrr^ 
and  left  in  charge  of  nssi (Slants,  the  monka  rHi^ 
ing  to  tlieir  ]irivatG  apart  men  U.  The  hoip«ai| 
will  sheher  three  linndred  people,  hnt  has  propir 
bedroom  accommodations  for  otilv*  about  mtentt 
It  furn].shes  entertainment  to  about  eight  tbos* 
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of  their  common  sepulchre.  Bones  and  fragments 
of  bodies  and  clothing  are  mingled  with  iUbns 
on  the  etdd  earth  floor.  Other  forms  are  cronch- 
ing  and  luiddled  as  when  tho  stupor  of  death  by 
freezing  overcame  them.  A  mother  is  pressing 
her  chihl  to  her  bosom  while  her  face  is  turned 
away  as  thougli  booking  for  the  succor  that  came 
too  late.  Unlike  mummies,  they  retain  their  or- 
dinary garb,  while  the  ghastly  faces  depict  tluj 
agonies  of  their  nntimuly  fate.  It  is  gnitifying 
to  note  tlnit  additiuns  to  this  sad  and  dismal 
place  are  becoming  less  frequent  witli  improved 
ruuds  and  other  facilities  for  travel. 

A  brotliorliood  of  forty  monks  are  in  charge  of 
the  several  hospioes  in  tlie  Alps,  about  tea  of 


sand  peo])lo  during  the  year.     The  resoarcM  of 
the  moTiks  are  derived  from  voluntary  Bub«eri[> 
tions  and  donations,  with  a  small  rerenae  £ri>m 
an  inde[ienilent  ]»roperty. 

The  clinmte  is  extremely  rigoroiig  ;  a  eniall  kk« 
near  the  bospicrc  is  covered  with  ico  dtiriu^  ntiis 
months  of  tho  year,  and  Bomcttmes  dunnir  Ibo 
entire  summer.  The  cold  sometimes  reaehitt 
twenty-nino  degrees  below  zero,  and  b4iDkd  of 
snow  have  been  known  to  reach  u  height  of  fom 
feet  around  the  hospice.  It  is  nt  such  Limeii 
tliese  heroic  monks,  each  accompanied  bv  a.. 
ant  and  one  of  the  sagacious  doge,  set*  oai  on 
their  worl  of  succor.  Tlie  victims  are  Titiimn? 
poor  peasants  crossing  the  pass  to  some  lnui»- 
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montane    town     in 

fi  e  a  r  e  h   of   employ* 

iiient.      TIjo    g  r  0  ti  t 

depth  of  tho  snow  ob- 
literates every  trace  of 

tho    pa  til     or     road  ; 

they    loBo    their    way 

anil  wallow  on    until 

the  fell  frost  alum  her 

overcomes  tliem,  and 

tbey  are,  almost    ini- 

coTiscionsly,    wrapped 

in  a  winding  sheet  of 

enow ;    or   perchance 

the     resistless     ara- 

lunclio,    ao     common 

after  heavy  snowfalls, 

preeipttatca  tlieni  into 

Bomo  vast  gorge. 
Tho    inotinct   of 

these  wonderful  dogs 

is  as  qnick  to  locate  a 

body    buried    in    tho 

griow   as  that   of    tho 

liuuting   dog  to    find 

its  game,  and  they  be- 
come BO  accustomed  to  their  work  of  search  that    lowed  to  scamper  off  to  indulge  an  instinct  for 

they  often  whine  to  be  let  free  to  go  off  alone  ;  it    life  saving  tiiat  has  niado  them  the  most  htdovcd 

13  then  that  a  basket,  supplied  with  wine   and     of  tho  canine  Bpccies.     In  every  part  of  Switzer- 

food,  13  tied  about  their  necks^  and    they  are  al-    land  specimens  of  these   dogs  may  ho  s^en.  and 

wherever  the  traveler 
goes  ho  will  see  ladies 
and  gentlemen  caress- 
ing and  m  a  king 
friends  with  the  great, 
lovtiblc  creatures* 

Their  engacity  is  al- 
most incredilde,  and 
the  monks  tell  with 
prido  of  their  intel- 
ligible demon  st  ra- 
tions ;  how  quickly 
they  notice  tho  flret 
signs  of  preparation 
for  an  expedition  of 
rescue  ;  Iiov/  wjitchfnl 
and  rcstivo  and  alei  t 
they  are  at  8  u  e  h 
tildes  ;  that  they  even 
notice  tho  threaten- 
ing aspect  of  tho 
weather,  and  when 
the  storm  rages  they 
whine  atul  sometimes 
howl  witli  agitation. 
In  tlie  search  their 
keen    scent     enables 
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them  to  detect  the  whereabouts  of  a  hnman  body 
at  great  distances  and  under  many  feet  of  snow. 
With  almost  human  wisaom  they  guide  those  who 
haye  lost  their  way  to  the  hospice  ;  if  the  person 
fonud  is  benumbed  and  unable  to  follow  they  utter 
a  series  of  far-sounding  bays  to  summon  help 
from  the  hospice.  If  their  signal  is  not  heard 
they  gallop  off  to  the  hospice,  where  their  great 
agitation  is  instantly  understood. 

The  origin  of  these  valuable  dogs  is  a  matter 
of  uncertainty  ;  some  say  they  came  from  the 
Pyrenees  in  Spain  ;  others,  that  the  breed  is  the 
progeny  of  a  Danish  dog  left  by  a  traveler  and 
the  Alpine  shepherd  dog.  Other  kinds  of  dogs 
in  different  parts  of  the  Alps  have  been  trained 
to  perform  the  work  of  rescuing  travelers. 

There  are  two  well-recognized  varieties  of  the 
St.  Bernard  dog  ;  one  resembling  the  Newfound- 
land dog  in  his  shaggy  coat,  but  white  and  tawny 
in  color,  sometimes  spotted  with  black.  The  other 
variety  has  close,  short  hair,  clouded  with  gray, 
liver  color  and  black.  The  former  is  generally 
seen  in  Switzerland,  and  sometimes  in  other 
countries.  The  latter  are  such  as  are  now  kept 
at  the  St.  Bernard  Hospice,  and  the  same  as 
shown  in  the  illustration,  which  is  from  an  in- 
stantaneous photograph  taken  by  the  writer  in 
October  last. 

A  visitor  passing  casually  through  the  museum 
at  Bern  and  looking  at  the  many  interesting  ob- 
jects therein  may  very  easily  fail  to  notice  so  triv- 
ial a  thing  as  a  dog,  preserved  in  the  best  art  of 
the  taxidermist ;  yet  if  he  knew  the  history  of 
this  very  ordinary  exhibit  he  would  probably 
halt  in  its  presence  with  feelings  akin  to  venera- 
tion. He  is  before  the  cherished  remains  of  a 
dog  that  is  familiar  to  every  Swiss  home  and  not 
unknown  to  the  world  ;  that  has  been  a  subject 
for  the  painter  and  the  sculptor,  and  is  known  to 
history  and  literature  :  a  dog  that  for  noble  deeds 
has  no  rival  among  his  kind  and  few  among  man- 


kind ;  one  that  was  the  greatest  life  aaTer  aroong 
his  heroic  race — the  record  breaker  of  St.  Ber- 
nard. 

His  name  was  Barry,  and  he  is  credited  with 
the  saving  of  forty  human  lives  during  his  brief 
span  of  a  dog*8  allotted  years.  He  may  be  often 
seen  in  the  wood-carver's  art  in  Switzerland,  rep- 
resented in  the  act  of  recovering  a  victim  from 
the  snow;  as  having  dug  his  way  to  a  human 
body  and  as  affectionately  licking  the  exposed 
face  and  hands  of  the  dead  or  benumbed  form  to 
restore  life  and  warmth. 

On  one  occasion  this  dog  saved  fifteen  lives  in 
a  single  day^  but  his  wonderful  and  touching  sicts 
of  recovery  and    sagacity  are  too    numerous  to 
relate.    One  of  his  most  remarkable  feats  was  the 
saving  of  a  boy  whose  mother  had   been    swept 
away  and   killed  by  an  avalanche.    The  boy  es- 
caped, and  was  found   by  Barry  in  a   perishing 
condition.     The   noble   animal,  seeing   that  the 
chilled   and   helpless   lad   could    not  follow,    lay 
down   by  him,  almost   working  his  body    under 
that  of  the  boy  in  his  efforts  to  indnce   him  to 
mount  his  back  ;  the  boy,  with  the  partial  con- 
sciousness left  him,  rolled  himself  on  to   Barry *a 
back,  putting  his  legs  about  his  body  and   his 
arms  around  his  neck.  The  faithful  animal,  after 
a  long  struggle  through  deep  snow  and  up  the 
steep  slopes,  landed  the  half-conscious  boy  at  the 
hospice  door. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  how  Barry  was 
honored  that  day  by  the  Bernardines,  as  he  had 
often  been  before,  and  how  for  once  a  dog  was  a 
"lion."  But  Death  does  not  stay  his  hand  for 
the  noblest  deeds  of  dogs  or  men,  and  after  a  life 
devoted  to  humanity  poor  noble  Barry  died. 
His  death  was  mourned  by  a  nation.  His  skni 
was  mounted  and  placed  in  the  museum  at  Bern, 
and  now  children  and  grandchildren  continne  to 
read  with  tenderest  affection  the  history  of  the 
noblest  dog  that  ever  lived. 


TWO    ROSES. 


By  Leon  Mead. 


Upon  a  bnsb  two  roses  white 

Once  budded  in  the  springtime  light. 

But  ere  the  snmmer  heat  was  done 

An  ardent  lover  pilfered  one. 

And  gave  it  to  a  maid  he  led 

To  where  the  happy  twain  were  wed. 


And  then  the  other  rose  so  white. 
That  languished  in  antamxial  blight. 
The  lover  plucked  with  teftifal  ejes, 
Vfiih  broken  sobs  and  bitter  figha, 
And  placed  it  in  a  hand,  with  pain, 
He  knew  would  never  sdr  again. 


AN    EXPERIMENT    IN    MADNESS. 


Bv  Hahhlu  Eyre. 


Tiiiri  }g  my  Itisfe  night  on  earth.  Before  the 
Liuwn  I  shall  have  said  farewell  to  that  (leliieioiiT 
thub  shtvin  and  mockery  which  we  call  life;  for  I 
have  on  my  soul  tlio  awftil  coii8cionsnes«  of  hav- 
ing caiistid  tlic  ilcHth  of  the  woman  I  lovoJ,  and 
there  stierns  nothing  left  for  ine  but  to  take  my 
own  life  in  return, 

I  know  not  why  I  am  writing  this;  it  certainly 
iy  not  to  justify  myself  in  the  eyed  of  the  world, 
bnt  I  feel  that  I  muet  leave  behind  me  some  ex- 
|)lanatton  of  my  act.  To  do  this  I  shall  have  to 
give  a  brief  account  of  my  life,  and  of  the  events 
which  have  led  to  my  ending  it. 

When  I  way  quite  a  child  my  father  died,  leav- 
ing m©  an  orphan  in  the  care  of  his  oldest  frienil, 
John  Seldoiv.  iv  rich  banker,  with  one  child,  a 
chmghter,  ut  about  my  own  age. 

I  liitd  always  had  a  vague,  boyieli  idea  that  my 
father  waa  a  very  rich  man,  bnt  as  soon  as  I  was 
old  enough  to  understand  snch  matters  uiy  gnard- 
ian  lost  no  time  in  informing  me  that  my  parent 
had  flied  cofnpsratively  poor,  and  hatl  left  barely 
enough  for  my  support  and  edncatioiu  Soon 
afterward  I  went  to  college,  to  prepare  for  tlie 
stmly  of  medicine,  that  being  tlie  career  I  was  to 
adopt. 

For  the  next  few  years  1  worked  very  hanl,  do- 
ing my  best  to  assimilate  that  strangely  varied 
diet  of  knowledge  whieh  the  law  compels  the  em- 
bryo physician  to  digest.  But  tiie  creum  of  my 
energy  wiis  devoted  to  the  investigation  of  men- 
tal disease,  for  I  had  determined  to  become  a 
specialist  in  this  bratich  uf  my  profeaaioii.  In 
particular  I  gave  much  time  and  thought  to  the 
subject  of  insanity,  and  had  worked  out  an  elab- 
orate theory  for  the  cure  of  certain  forms  of  that 
malady  by  means  of  hypnotic  suggestion,  I  need 
hardly  say  that  I  had  great  hopes  for  my  tlieory, 
and  with  all  the  egotism  of  youth  fondly  believed 
that  it  wouhl  prove  to  be  the  key  which  was  to 
unlock  the  door  to  fame. 

At  hist  I  had  passed  my  final  examination,  and 
returned  home — hb  I  IukI  learned  to  consider  Mr* 
Seldon's  liouse— to  find  that  my  former  Uttle 
phiyinate  was  now  a  beuntifnl  girl,  just  budding 
into  woman Itood. 

I  had  been  back  but  a  short  time  when  Mabel 
and  I  both  discovered  that  our  childish  friend- 
ship had  ripened  into  something  stronger.  One 
day  she  promised  to  be  my  wife,  and  I  decided  to 
ask  Mr«  Seldon  for  his  daughter's  hand  at  the 
first  fitting  opportunity, 

It  was  juat  about  thia  time  that  1  converted 


what  remained  of  my  father's  little  property  into 
ready  money^  and  purchasing  a  small  practice^ 
started  as  a  physician. 

As  Hoon  as  I  had  furniehed  my  diminutive  con- 
sulting room  and  the  brass  plate  was  on  the  street 
door  both  Mabel  and  myself  felt  that,  my  fort- 
une being  now,  of  course,  assured,  it  wouhl  be  a 
very  op]>ortune  moment  to  approach  her  father. 
I  confess  that  I  looked  forward  to  tills  interview 
with  Bomo  trepidation.  The  old  man  was  proud 
and  haughty,  and  though  ho  hatl  always  done  his 
duty  to  me  as  guardian,  yet  there  was  a  chill  ia 
his  manner  whicli  Inwl  stood  in  the  way  of  any- 
thing like  coufhlence  or  sympathy  betweeji  ns. 
However,  one  night  after  dinner,  I  sought  Mr. 
Seldon  in  his  study,  and  asked  for  his  daughter's 
hand. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  expression  on  his  face 
when  ho  understood  what  it  was  I  wanted,  ,\ll 
his  stiff,  self- satis Qed  complacency  drojipotl  off 
like  a  mask,  and  he  looked  like  an  angry  dog. 

**  What !"  he  shouted.  *'  I«  it  possible  that  ufter 
my  kindness  to  you  all  these  years  yon  have  the 
audacity  to  want  to  rob  nie  of  my  tlaugliter  ? — that 
after  I  have  received  you  in  my  house  as  a  sou 
you  repay  me  by  trying  to  take  away  ,tlio  ond 
ambition  that's  left  to  me^ — timt  of  'seeing  my 
daughter  properly  married  ?  Yes,  b\\\"  he  went 
on,  with  a  perfect  snarl  of  rage;  "she  shall 
marry  a  title— a  title,  by  <rad — not  a  beggar  I" 

He  had  worked  himself  up  into  such  a  frenzy 
that  there  is  no  knowing  how  our  interview  would 
have  terminated  had  I  not  put  an  end  to  it  thcr« 
and  then. 

After  that  I  considere<l  that  I  should  no  longer 
renmin  under  Mr.  Seldnu's  roof,  but  when  I  saw 
Mabel's  distress  as  she  read  the  answer  in  my 
face  all  the  pride  left  my  heart,  and  I  soon  per- 
suaded myself  tliat  it  was  my  duty  to  remain  and 
comfort  her.  In  spite  of  her  grief,  thongli,  she 
tried  to  put  a  bright  face  ou  the  matter,  like  the 
brave  girl  she  wa3. 

**  Never  mind,  dear,"  she  said.  **  Don't  worry 
about  it ;  he  s  sure  to  come  round.  Just  wait  till 
he's  in  a  better  temper,  and  then  V\\  ask  him 
myself.  You  know  he  can  never  refuse  me  any- 
tiring  '' 

Iler  encouragement  had  its  effect,  and  as  I 
thought  of  the  influence  she  possessed  over  her 
father  I  had  some  hope  that  he  might  relent. 

A  week  elapsed  before  Mabel  considered  it  flafe 
to  approach  hini.  At  length  she  did  bo,  and  it 
was  now  my  turn  to  await  the  decision*     I  paced 
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up  aud  down  the  library,  wliicli  adjoined  Mr. 
SeldoQ^B  study,  in  an  agony  of  suspense,  eagerly 
listening  for  any  sound  which  might  give  mo  a 
clew  as  to  how  things  were  progressing. 

At  last  I  heard  the  study  door  flung  oi)en,  and 
n  moment  later  Mabel  burst  into  the  library  and 
fell  sobbing  in  my  arms.  I  soothed  her  as  well 
ns  I  could,  but  saw  only  too  well  th;it  kIio  de- 
spaired of  ever  obtaining  her  father's  consent. 
When  she  had  to  some  extent  recovered  wc  tried 
to  discuss  matters  calml}'.  > 

'*  One  thing  is  certain,*'  said  Mabel.  '•  Papa 
will  never  give  in." 

*'0h,  won't  ho  I^said  I,  trying  to  convince  my- 
self as  much  as  her  "Just  wait  till  my  ins-.inity 
theory  is " 

**Yes,  dear,"  she  interrupted,  sapiently  ;  *M)ut 
let  us  bo  practical.  You  know  that  all  theso 
great  discoveries  require  timo  to  becomo  known, 
and  that  genius  is  never  recognized  at  first."  I 
regretfully  jvssen ted.  '•  Xow,"  sho  went  on,  **if 
only  I  was  dangerously  ill,  so  that  you  could  save 

my  life,  then  I'm  sure  papa  would  consent.  If " 

She  suddenly  looked  up  at  mo,  with  a  curious 
light  in  her  eyes.   'Supposing  I  became  insane  ?" 

"Great  lleavens  !"  I  exclaimed,  "don't  talk  of 
such  n  thing." 

"Why?"  she  asked,  speaking  with  a  singular 
calmness.  "  Don't  you  see  what  I  mean  ?  If  your 
process  cures  the  disease,  wouldn't  it  also  c.-iuso 
it,  provided  the  i)roces8  was  reversed  ?" 

"What!"!  burst  out.  "You  don't  mean  to 
say  that  you  think  I'd " 

"Certainly  you  would,  to  bring  papa  to  rea- 
son !"8he  exclaimed.  "  Of  course  you  could  easily 
cure  me  afterward,  so  it  would  only  be  a  very 
temporary  affair." 

"No,"  I  said,  "it's  out  of  the  question.  I 
could  not  risk  your  reason — tho  danger  would 
be  too  great." 

''Ah,"  she  said,  wirh  great  scorn,  "  I  see  you 
doubt  your  own  power  I  Why,  lam  quilo  ready 
to  risk  it — and  I'm  tho  principal  ono  concerned, 
am  I  not  V' 

This  last  argument  was  certainly  very  stronp:, 
and  upon  considering  tho  matter  I  canio  to  tho 
conclusion  that  slio  was  right.  After  all,  it  would 
be  nothing  more  than  a  hypnotic  ex[)eriuient, 
such  as  I  had  often  tried  with  hor  before  for  our 
amusement.  It  was  very  simple  :  I  would  hy[)- 
notize  her,  and  suggest  that  she  was  insane,  and 
was  to  remain  so  until  I  commanded  her  to  re- 
turn to  her  reason,  ller  father  would  natu- 
rally come  to  the  conclusion  tliat  her  condition 
Was  tho  result  of  his  cruelty,  would  ho  distracted 

ith  grief  and  remorse,  and  would  beg  mo  to 

•e  his  daughter.     I  would  do  so — he  would  be 


overwhelmed  with  joy  and  gratitude,  and  would 
consent  to  our  immediate  marriage. 

This  ai^peared  to  be  such  a  happy  solution  of 
tho  ditticulty  that  wo  determined  to  carry  the 
plan  into  eifect. 

Accordingly,  in  a  few  days  I  commeuced  by 
hypnotizing  Mabel  until  sho  was  absolutely  under 
my  influence  and  would  respond  to  tny  slightest 
suggestion.  Even  mental  suggestions  wero  in- 
stantly carried  out.  Thus  it  was  an  easy  matter 
for  mo  to  pas3  her  from  the  earliest  indications 
into  all  tho  various  symptoms  of  mental  aberrsp 
tion.  It  was  I  who  ])ut  into  her  mouth  those 
vague  answers  and  abstracted  remarks  whioli  were 
10  foreshadow  her  approaching  condition,  and 
L^trangc  to  say,  tho  feelings  of  horror  which  at 
first  possessed  mo  gradually  gave  way  to  profes- 
sional pride.  I  felt  a  singular  thrill  of  exultation 
in  the  idea  that  a  human  being  was  so  completelj 
under  tho  power  of  my  will  that  every  net,  every 
word,  every  look  and  gesture  emanated  from  my 
brain. 

I  had  now  far  too  much  professional  feeling^  in 
the  experiment  to  allow  myself  to  bo  acted  upon 
by  tho  impatience  of  tho  lover,  and  so  to  be  too 
precipitate  and  spoil  the  effect  of  realism  which 
I  took  such  pains  in  bringing  about.  My  nights 
were  occupied  in  reading  up  cases  of  insanity  and 
its  symptoms,  and  many  were  the  hours  I  spent 
in  thinking  out  littlo  details.  For  instance,  I 
gradually  brought  in  Mabel  a  strangeness  of  man- 
ner toward  her  father,  which  I  increased  day  by 
day  until  she  no  longer  recognized  him.  This 
had  a  terrible  effect  on  the  proud  old  man.  At 
first  ho  pretended  not  to  notico  it,  but  often, 
when  he  thought  no  one  was  looking,  I — who 
watched  his  expression  like  a  hawk — would  see 
on  his  face  a  look  of  the  most  pitiful  distress.  It 
would  have  mado  my  heart  bleed  had  I  been  in 
my  senses,  but  as  it  was  I  was  drunk — drunk 
with  that  most  subtle  intoxicant,  tho  enthusiasm 
of  the  scientist,  which  even  more  than  tho  juice 
of  the  grape  has  tho  power  to  steal  away  men's 
reason — and  I  gloated  over  his  misery.  It  proved 
the  snceoijs  of  my  experiment. 

At  first,  as  I  have  said  before,  every  symptom, 
every  action  which  should  show  the  state  of  Ma- 
bel's mind  was  tho  result  of  my  suggestion.  But 
as  sho  got  deeper  into  the  malady  I  discovered,  to 
my  surprise,  that  she  no  longer  responded  to  my 
will  wilh  the  same  automatic  obedience,  but  at 
times  seemed  to  act  independently.  Gradually 
this  tendency  increased  and  my  power  dimiu- 
ished,  until  at  last  I  realized  but  too  well  that 
sho  was  utterly  beyond  my  control. 

I  could  not  account  for  this  until  I  reflected 
that  the  disease  whose  presence  had  hitherto  been 


miglit  luxvo  been  expcctcLl.  On  the  contrary,  I 
was  filled  with  delight  at  having  at  last  an  oppor- 
tunity of  proving  my  theory  to  the  worlii,  Now 
I  eboitid  convince  it  that  tlio  most  ilreudfnl  of 
mental  disorders  was  completely  in  my  power. 
Of  conrae  I  had  taken  it  for  granted  that  Mn 


Dr,  Beau  at  once  started  to  work  on  what  ho 
considered  tho  most  approved  principles,  and  or- 
dered Mubel  to  bo  confji^od  to  her  room  and 
watched  day  and  night, 

"Rest,  my  dear  sir/' ht^  assured  Mr.  Seldon — 
"Test  and  qtiiet  are  all  that  our  paticTit  requires* 
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With  plenty  of  these  she'll  soon  get  over  this  un- 
fortunate affair.  Of  course,"  he  acided,  giving 
me  a  withering  look,  as  much  as  to  say  tliat  he 
was  quite  aware  that  I  was  the  cnise  of  it,  **8he 
has  evidently  been  fretting  about  some  trifliug 
'disappointment.  Young  ladies  will  do  these  fool- 
,r^  ish  things,'' said  he,  pompously.  "But  bless  you, 
•1?*^  Mr.  Seldon,  with  my  care  and  the  help  of  Provi- 
,  ■.  .  dence,  she'll  soon  enough  have  forgotten  any  such 
ideas." 

My  blood  boiled.  I  was  about  to  make  some 
cuttiug  reply,  but  consoled  myself  by  thinking 
how  little  he  knew  of  the  real  facts  of  the  case. 
After  the  doctor  had  gone  I  found,  to  my  disgust, 
that  he  had  left  directions  that  Mabel  was  not 
even  to  be  allowed  to  see  me,  but  was  to  be  kept 
in  complete  solitude  and  isolation.  Even  her 
meals  were  to  be  taken  up  to  her  room.  How  I 
cursed  Dr.  Dean  and  his  methods  as  I  thought  of 
the  effect  upon  the  poor  girl  of  such  a  course  of 
treatment  in  her  present  state  of  mind  ! 

Things  were  beginning  to  look  serious.  By 
this  time  I  had  entirely  recovered  my  senses,  and 
the  al^sorption  of  the  scientist  had  given  place  to 
the  solicitude  of  the  lover.  I  felt  very  forcibly 
that  my  presence  in  the  house  was  barely  toler- 
ated by  Mr  Seldon,  and  my  pride  told  me  to  re- 
main^ no  longer.  But  I  conld  not  desert  Mabel 
at  sudh  a  time.  Though  I  could  not  see  her,  it 
was  some  consolation  for  me  to  feel  that  I  was 
near  .her ;  so  I  again  determined  to  stay  and 
await;  events. 

Wljen  Mabel  had  been  under  Dr.  Dean's  care 
for  about  a  fortnight,  without,  as  far  as  I  could 
learui  any  change  taking  place  in  her  condition, 
I  became  so  anxious  that  I  determined  to  throw 
professional  etiquette  to  the  winds.  I  went  to 
Mr.  Seldon  and  begged  him  to  place  his  daughter 
under,  my  care.  I  told  him  that  I  perfectly  un- 
derstood her  case  and  would  undertake  to  cure 
her  ;  that  I  should  expect  no  reward,  but  would 
even  leave  the  country,  if  he  wished,  a?  soon  as  I 
had  brought  her  back  to  reason. 

To;  all  my  pleadings  he  listened  in  stony  ei- 
lence.  Finally  he  cut  me  short  by  saying  that  it 
was  utterly  impossible — that  his  daughter  was  in 
the  hands  of  a  trusfworthj/  physician  in  whom 
he  had  every  confidence,  and  that  I  had  already 
done  enough  mischief  under  his  roof;  in  fa«^,t, 
after  what  had  occurred,  he  was  surprised  at  my 
remaining  where  my  presence  had  proved  so  dis- 
astrous. He  said  all  this  so  deliberately,  with 
such  insulting  empliasis.  that  there  was  but  one 
thing  for  me  to  do— to  tell  him  that  I  would  no 
longer  trespass  upon  his  hospitality,  and  would 
leave  the  house  at  once. 

As  soon  as  our  interview  was  over  I  hastily 


threw  a  few  things  into  a  bag  and  took  mj  de- 
parture— without  even  being  able  to  bid  Mabel 
good-by.  My  heart  sank  with  a  vague  uneasineea 
as  I  closed  the  door  and  turned  into  the  street. 
So  strongly  did  this  feeling  grow  upon  me  that 
1  determined  at  least  to  reniain  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  thought  I  would  try  to  obtain  a  room 
near  the  house. 

To  my  great  satisfaction  I  succeeded  in  secur- 
ing a  small  room  on  the  top  iloor  of  a  house  in 
the  same  street,  just  opposite  to  Mr.  Seldon's 
dwelling.  From  this  little  chamber  I  could  sec 
the  windows  of  what  I  considered  my  darling's 
cell.  Sometimes  at  night,  when  her  room  was 
lighted,  my  watching  would  be  rewarded  by  see- 
ing a  shadow  pass  across  the  blind — a  shadow 
which  my  heart  told  me  must  be  hers. 

A  fortnight  had  elapsed,  when  one  night  I  had 
a  dream,  so  vivid,  so  terrible,  that  the  very 
thought  of  it  makes  me  shudder. 

I  dreamed  that  I  stood  and  gazed,  from  afar, 
upon  a  deep,  yawning  chasm,  with  a  high  rockv 
bank  on  either  side.  As  I  looked  I  saw  that  a 
thin  rope  was  stretched  from  bank  to  bank  across 
the  precipice,  and  there,  clinging  helplessly  to 
the  rope  and  swinging  over  that  awful  abyss,  was 
the  body  of  my  love. 

I   hurried   toward   the   spot,   and    after    what 
seemed  to  be  a  long  and  toilsome  journey  arrived 
at  the  edge  of  the  chasm.     To  my  great  joy  I  saw 
that  not  only  was  Mabel  alive,  but  that  she  rec- 
ognized   me,  and   cast   me   a   pitiful    glance,   as 
though  begging  me  to  rescue  her.     I  stretched 
out  my  arms  toward  her  with  a  glad  cry — when 
suddenly  a  change  came  over  her  face,  she  uttered 
the  words  ''Too  late  !"and  releasing  her  hold  of 
the  rope,  dropped  down,  down  into  those  fright- 
ful depths  of  bottomless  space. 

xc  *  «  «  *  m 

I  awoke  with  a  start,  and  glancing  across  the 
street,  saw  to  my  horror  that  the  blinds  were 
down  at  every  window  of  the  opposite  house,  and 
that  on  the  door  was  a  piece  of  cra()e.  What 
could  have  happened  ?  I  dared  not  think.  Has- 
tily dressing  myself,  I  seized  my  hat  and  rushed 
downstairs,  across  the  street  and  up  the  steps  of 
Mr.  Seidon*s  house. 

T  ]inlled  tlie  boll  violently,  and  pushing  aside 
the  footman  who  opened  the  door,  I  tore  up- 
stairs. On  reaching  Mabel's  room  I  knocked, 
but  receivin^T  no  answer,  opened  the  door  and  en- 
tered. The  scene  which  met  my  eyes  is  still 
burning  in  my  brain. 

Dr.  Dean  was  standing  by  the  gas  jet,  holding 
in  his  hand  a  small  glnss  phial,  which  he  kept 
turning  over  and  over  with  an  air  of  bewilder- 
ment.     On  a  chair  by  the  side  of  the  bed  sat  Mr. 
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Seldon.  His  back  was  partially  turned  toward 
me,  but  I  could  see  that  his  drawn,  haggard  feat- 
ures had  aged  ten  years,  while  his  once  erect  fig- 
ure was  bent  almost  double.     And  on  the  bed, 


her  face  radiant  with  the  light  of  another  world, 
lay  my  love — dead. 

By  her  own  act  she  had  dropped  from  life's 
slender  cord. 


SONG. 

By  Anna   Morrison   Reed. 

You  cunnot   come  to  me; 

But  with   this  gift   that    God  has  given, 

I  can  reach   ont,  o'er   land   and   sea — 

0*er  barriers  of  earth   and  heaven, 

And  touch   your  heart  exquisitely. 

The  bird   caged  with  a  golden  wire 

Sings  not  always   for  those  who  feed, 

Supplying  every  grosser   need  : 

Above  the  tumult  of  her  fate 

She  listens,  and  she  hears  her  mate. 

She  dreams  a  dream   of  vanished   springs, 

She  beats  her  wings,  and   sings,  and   sings- 

The  world  says,  **  sweetly  sings  " — but  oh  I 

You  hear  the  undertone  of  woe. 


THE   TRYST. 

By    Alfred    Hayes 


The  stars  are  faint  and  few, 
The  zenith  yet  is  blue ; 

By  ilayli;;ht  Rtill  is  seen 
The  orchard's  tender  green. 

Whose  snowy  bloom  doth  rest 
As  clouds  on  heaven's  breast; 

But  cloar  and  full  and  high 
ThH  moon  enchants  the  sky. 

When  day  and  moonlight  meet 
My   heart  doth  strangely  beat ; 

For  when  their  lips  have  kissedi 
I  keep  my  silent  trjrst 

With  One  to  whom  alone 
My  inmost  heart  is  kuown. 

Her  footsteps  then  are  heard 
When  sleeping  leaves  are  stirred; 


Her  eyes  more  tender  are 
Than  twilight's  only  stur  ; 

She  breathes  as  when  the  plane 
Is  fmgrnnt  after  rain  ; 

Her  voice  is  that  deep  speech 
Which  music  yearns  to  reach. 

To  her  pure  lips  I  clung 

When  boyhood's  leaf  was  young-, 

Her  soul  possessed  the  maid 
When  love  was  first  afraid ; 

But  DOW  that  love  is  bold, 
The  gray  C(msume8  the  gold. 

Swoet  is  the  sultry  noon 
Of  lusty  full-blown  Juue, 

And  swet't  the  golden  fruit 
Of  love's  accomplished  suit; 


But 

And 


sweeter  twilight's  hour, 
love's  unfolding  flower. 


cABurura  a  life  like  AsnoiiE  from  a  wreck. 


KITE    ILYING    EXTRAORDINARY. 

By  Wii.f.  ]\  iViNu. 


Univeubal  as  tbo  use  of  tlic  ordinary  kito  is, 
especiiilly  among  tho  voungcr  momhors  of  society, 
bnt  very  littlo  is  kiiowii  of  its  origin,  or  tho  rca- 
8oti  for  its  initial  tise.  The  encyclopetlias  arc 
almost  silent  ov  tho  siibjeotj  and  tho  h am] hooks 
of  sports  either  <Visiiiis8  it  with  tho  most  brief 
commentary  or  ilescription>  or  pass  over  the  mat- 
ter as  unworthy  of  even  passing  notice.  Yet  we 
know  that  tho  Cliineso  Oew  kites  aa  long  ngo  r,s 
1,150  yeara  before  the  Christian  Era,  and  it  is 
more  Mian  probable  that  (hoy  coiilil  r^ivo  some 
very  interesting  ilata  upon  the  matter;  l>nt  up  to 
date  they  have  not  tlouo  so,  ami  it  13  generally 
well  understootl  that  to  try  to  get  informal  ion 
from  the  inbabitanta  of  tho  Celestial  KlngOum 
uijiil  they  are  prepared  to  give  it  h  like  extract- 
ing honey  from  flints,  atnl  jnst  about  as  encour- 
aging. 

The  boya  of  to-ihiy  are  favored  in  almost  tho 
entire  world  of  toys,  and  the  specimens  in  their 
VoL  XXXIX,,  No.  6—46. 


handsare  itideed  marvels  of  fairy  handiwork  when 
compared  to  those  which  did  dnty  for  the  gen- 
eration of,  say,  twenty  years  ago  ;  and  in  no  re- 
spect is  this  moro  true  than  in  the  matter  of 
kitCB.  Tho  first  kite,  as  the  writer  remembera  it, 
was  a  couple  of  well-seasoned  ash  sticks,  about 
three  feet  long,  an  inch  broad  and  a  qnarter  of 
an  inch  thick  ;  these  were  laid  crosswise  like  tho 
letter  X,  tho  crossing  point  being  a  little  lower 
down,  and  these  were  then  braced  in  tliat  posi- 
tion by  means  of  a  thin  tack  or  nail  and  a  piece 
of  conl  well  wrapped  around  it.  A  a  tout  piece 
of  shrnnken  cord  was  then  run  around  the  outer 
edges  of  tho  frame  from  tip  to  tip,  and  all  that 
was  necessary  was  to  cover  the  whole  with  atont 
but  light  japcr,  turning  it  over  the  strings,  firmly 
gluing  it,  and  then  aflBxing  the  cord,  to  which 
tho  main  guy  (or  cord  to  the  hand)  was  to  be  at- 
tached, at  tlie  proper  point  to  secure  a  good  bal- 
ance and  throw  the  kit<3  when  in  tbe  air  at  au 
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anglr;  of  about  fifteen  (U'grees.  If  tlie  seams  are 
\}Y\\,('M('M\\y  iIhj  Bariie  Hiz<%  so  that  the  balance  of 
the  kite  in  perfe^jt,  it  will  fly  well — unless  in- 
(]fe(l  it  HhoiiM  have  been  in  any  part  made  on  a 
Kufiday.  an  Hoine  terriiile  boys  will,  and  then  no 
power  will  make  it  fly.  At  least  that  is  what 
they  Hied  to  tell  the  last  generation  ;  possibly  this 
one  ha4  Home  later  wisdom  on  the  matter  which 
has  not  yet  reached  their  elders.  They  appear 
to  have  on  most  snbjects,  and  why  not  on  8ini- 
day-madfs  kite»4  ? 

(hi<;  of  the  first  innovations  to  the  simple  art 
of  kite  llyin^  was  that  of  the  '*  mcKKen^'er,"  which 
consisted  of  ciittiiii^  pieces  of  stifT  paper,  such  as 
(!n'arn-laid  note  pa[n*r,  into  squares  about  three 
inches  in  diameter,  and  when  all  the  line  was  out 
from  the  sti<'k  on  which  it  wjis  wound,  and  the 
kite  was  at  its  hif^hest  point,  this  messringer  was 
ullpped  on  it,  and  pushed  a  little  way  up  the 
r«»rd,  when  the  wind  catching  it,  it  was  rapidly 
wliirled  around,  and  so  progressed  up  the  tightly 
ntret(5hed  cord  until  it  eventually  reached  the 
J<ito  and  planked  itself  tight  on  the  face  of  it. 
1'heso  j)iec'es  of  paper  were  soon  varied  in  color, 
and  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  a  dozen  or 
more  on  the  string  when  there  was  a  good  wind, 
all  Bpeotling  up  to  the  kite,  which  eventually  be- 
came so  heavy  with  them  that  it  had  to  be  low- 
ered, and  the  fun  commenced  over  again.  Since 
then  tliere  lias  been  a  number  of  new  ideas, 
which  wore   introduced  by  the  Chinese  kites  of 

ten  years  ago  ;  thcFC 
kites  being  so  perfectly 
constiiu^ted  tluit  they 
did  not  need  any  *'  tail" 
lo  bain  nee  tliein,  and 
wt«ro  in  the  form  of 
parrots,  aiiimul8,  etc., 
nil    i^ayly   col  Dry  d,    but 


XAXIXO  ATMOSPnKRIC  OBSRRTATTON8  BT  ICSAXS 
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which  somehow  or  other  did  not  hold   the  favor 
of  the  boys  for  more  than  a  season,    and   then 
they  became  a  dead  letter,  although  occasionally 
an  elfort  is  made  to  revive  them.      It  was  then 
learneil  that  the  very  heavy  pull  of  a   fair-sized 
kite,  almost  enough  to  lift  a  small   boy  off    his 
feet,  meant  a  proportional  carrying  power,  and 
it  was  not  long  before  kites  were  sent  aloft  carry- 
ing fireworks,  which,   having  a  slow    match  at- 
tached, let   off   the    fireworks  at  a  considerable 
height,   and   was  then    drawn    down    to    be    re- 
loaded, this  being  a  great  advantage  on  Fourths 
of  July  over  the    balloon,   which  could   only  be  ' 
loaded   once   and  went  floating   away.      Then  a 
man  in  the  uptown  districts  rigged  a  small  lamp 
to  a  kite  for  his  boy^  and  soon  the  boys  in  all 
parts  had  the  little  oil  lamps  of  blue,  red  and  yel- 
low glass  attached  to  the  kites,  and  on  a  summer 
night,  when  there  was  any  wind,  people  who  saw 
the  colored  stars  high  in  the  air  wondered  what 
they  were,  and  never  dreamed  it  was  the  boy  and 
his  indulgent  father  on  the  roof  of  the  flat  hoase, 
having  a  high  old  quiet  time  with  the  kite  and 
lamp.     It  was  rather  dangerous  to  let  the  small 
boy  fly  the  lamp  kite  by  himself.     Then  it  was 
discovered  that,  by  using  a  piece  of  bamboo  for 
the  frame  and  perforating  this  with  holes  in  a 
certain  manner,  when  it  was  in  the  air  and  the 
wind  rushed  through  them  it  would  whistle ;  and 
if  the  holes  were  bored  in  the  correct  place  the 
boy  could,  by  jerking  the  String,  make  it  whistle 
just  when  he  wished. 

Then  the  boys  of  Terrytown,  Pa.,  wfcre  bitten 
with  the  kite- flying  fever,  and  seven  years  ago 
formed  themselves  into  a  club,  the  foanders  be- 
ing A.  Andrews  (captain),  A.  and  Leon  Bannell, 
Walhwe  Cook  and  John  Deiter,  the  clnb  (from 
their  initials)  being  called  the  A  B  C  D  Glab. 
The  object  of  this  organization  vas  to  make  a 
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large  kite  or  series  of  kites,  of  wliicli  the  first 
stnotl  no  less  than  ten  feet  liigli,  and  which 
wlieu  Gnishetl  was  fluccessfnlly  flown,  i\i\A  was  at 
tlie  time  spoken  of  in  tlie  piipera  from  Miiine  to 
Culifornia,  anil  even  in  Europe;  butof  tlmt  more 
anon.  The  neighbors  became  interested  ;  many 
more  kites  were  speetHly  ou  the  stocks,  ami  a 
number  of  contests  were  the  result  in  18bl»,  at 
which  prizes  were  awarded  for  the  most  skillful 
flying  of  kites  of  scheduled  size,  the  test  being 
tlie  greatest  nnrnber  of  yards  of  conl  which  could 
be  ])aid  oiii  witliout  tlie  kite  coming  to  the 
gronnd.  Middlctown,  Pa.,  followed  suit,  and 
entered  into  the  competitions  with  a  yim,  and  it 
WMs  then  that  the  kite  fifteen  feet  high  was 
nunle,  twelve  feet  wide,  covered  with  fifty-four 
yurdd  of  light  canvas,  and  weighing  altogether 
fifty- four  pounds.  The  tail  was  one  hundred  and 
forty  feet  long  ;  the  frame  was  bolted  tog<-fther 
with  iron  bolts,  and  the  canvas  was  hook-and- 
eyed  on,  80  that  it  couhl  be  taken  oi!  for  trans- 
portation. The  cord  was  as  thick  as  a  clothes- 
line, and  it  gave  six  members  of  tlie  club  all  their 
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work  to  fly  and  hold  it,  two  thousand  feet  of  line 
being  successful!}*  carried  by  it  in  one  of  the  con- 
tests. When  it  was  first  tried  a  pretty  stitl  breeze 
Wfi3  blowing,  and  the  pull  was  so  great  that  some 
one  proposed  to  hitch  it  to  a  light  market  wagon 
which  stood  by,  and  the  result  was  that  five  of 
the  boys  piled  in  and  were  drawn  by  tlie  kite  aa 
far  as  the  road  ran  in  a  fairly  straight  line  at  a 
good  pace.  Another  youth  followed  on  the  hor&e 
belonging  to  the  waggon,  and  after  a  run  of  six 
miles  the  kite  was  lowered,  packed  up  and  driven 
back.  John  Vanderbilt,  of  Greenville,  N.  Y., 
heard  of  these  great  Pennsylvania  kites,  and  he 
sliortly  afterward  built  one  that  stood  twenty-five 
feet  liigh  and  was  eighteen  feet  wide;  the  L'lil 
of  this  kite  was  rjenrly  one  hundred  yards  long, 
and  it  had  to  be  raised  on  a  kind  of  windlass,  aa 
no  man  could  have  hoped  to  liave  held  it.  U 
was  sexagonal  in  shape,  and  was  made  of  light 
canvas.  It  was  for  some  time  ou  exhibition  at 
Shady  Glen,  near  Oak  Grove.  The  word  ^*  San- 
sn^was  blazoned  right  across  the  face  of  this 
monster. 

Mr.  William  Ilarrall,  of  Bridgeport,  a  well- 
known  mercliant,  is  an  enthusiastic  kite  fiyer, 
and  had  a  kite  that  stood  about  ten  feet  high. 
One  Fourth  of  July,  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  he 
was  spending  the  day  at  the  old  homestead  on 
tiie  bordei's  of  tlie  Sound,  with  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  large  and  small,  and  when 
tennis  palled  and  a  new  amusement  was  wanted 
he  sent  up  for  his  great  kite,  and  soon  liad  it  in 
the  air,  to  the  immense  delight  of  the  younger 
members  of  the  crowd,  who  had  never  seen  an/- 
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thing  like  H,  The  first  two  hundred  yards  of 
the  line  was  laid  on  I,  and  a  good  strong  man 
placed  at  every  fifty  yards,  eo  as  to  relievo  the 
strain  of  rising,  and  then  Mr.  liar  rail  let  her  go 
and  up  she  went.  Fifteen  hiuidred  feet  of  line 
was  out  ir\  no  time,  and  still  the  pull  was  too 
great  to  be  pleasant^  so  it  was  proposed  by  some 
one  to  get  into  the  Wliitehull  rowboat  and  let 
the  kite  tow  them.  Tins  was  done  ;  the  slack 
rope  was  rove  through  the  painter  ring  in  tho 
bow,  a  turn  of  the  rope  was  passed  round  the 
middle  thwart  of  t]ie  boat,  and  away  they  went 
Of  course  the  boat  could  only  run  before  the 
wind,  and  as  time  was  no  object  a  run  was  made 
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right  across  tho  Sound  to  Port  Je hereon,  L.  I.,  a 
distance  of  about  twenty-three  miles,  and  the 
time  occupied  on  the  journey  was  about  two 
liours.  Then  a  thnnderstonn  came  up,  aud  tho 
party  housed  under  the  boat  as  well  as  they  were 
able,  and  with  the  storm  tho  wind  w^eut  rouud  ii 
point  or  two,  so  that  they  could  sail  back  und 
make  a  point  lower  down  tho  Connecticut  coast 
than  where  they  started  from^  aud  this  waa  done, 
and  is  a  matter  of  Fourth  of  July  bistorj  ia  the 
district. 

It  was  hero  thiit  science  began  to  take  a  look 
into  tlte  mutter,  lliongh  how  far  it  was  prompted 
or  inspired  by  tho  eipeiimouts  of  our  Arncricaii 

boys    will    never     be 

known  ;  certain  it  is 
that  much  of  it  came 
after  the  boys,  ]il, 
N.  A.  lialut,  of  Kti- 
laurc,  France,  inTent- 
od  a  photographio 
kite,  wjiich  has  iu  it 
the  gernvs  for  great 
utility.  Tho  kite  is  a 
very  largo  one,  as 
nuteh  as  a  single  iudi- 
vidual  can  handle, 
and  attached  to  tho 
main  back  rib  of  the 
frame  is  a  triangular 
support  which  pro- 
jects through  it  atul 
forward  in  front  of 
the  face  of  the  kite, 
atid  on  this  is  secured 
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PnOTOORAPIIIC   CAMEUA   KITE 

a  small  slielf  set  at  a  slightly  dilTerent  angle  to 
that  which  the  kite  assumes  when  in  the  air,  and 
nj)on  this  is  a  camera  with  a  powerful  lens  This 
has  a  revolving  shutter  actuated  by  a  spring  and 
an  eccentric,  so  tliat  as  long  as  it  is  secured  by  a 
thin  cord  the  shutter  is  closed,  but  if  the  cord  be 
severed  there  will  be  a  single  revolution  of  the 
6l)utter,  then  another,  so  that  two  views  are 
taken^  and  then  the  shutter  remains  closed.  Tlie 
kite  is  sent  up,  and  attached  to  the  side  of  the 
camera  is  a  slow  match  wliich  burns  just  so  long, 
giving  the  kite  time  to  reach  a  good  altitude,  and 
then  the  match  comes  in  contact  with  the  cord, 
burns  it  through,  and  whatever  the  panorama 
spread  beneath  may  be,  there  are  two  photographs 
taken  on  the  negative.  At  the  side  of  the  cam- 
era there  is  an  aneroid  barometer  which  tells  the 
expert  to  what  height  the  kite  ascended  ;  an  in- 
dex shows  when  the  exposure  was  made,  the  re- 
leasing of  the  thread  exposing  a  dial  of  sensitized 
paper,  on  which  the  sun  immediately  prints  a 
needle's  shadow,  and  at  the  same  time  sending  a 
piece  of  white  paper  fluttering  to  the  ground  to 
show  the  operator  tiiat  the  desired  exposure  has 
been  accomplished.  When  the  kite  is  lowered  and 
the  negative  developed  an  expert  engineer  can 
take  the  photographs,  with  the  record  of  height, 
etc.,  and  from  them  draw  a  scale  plan  of  fortifica- 
tions of  an  enemy,  the  lay  of  land  in  surveying 
any  territory,  with  many  other  details  which  are 
lowu  in  the  photographs,  but  which  would  not 


be  noticed  by  the  human  eye  from  the  lerel  of  a 
person  walking  across  the  ground.  It  is  only  a 
question  of  altitude  and  favorable  wind,  and  then 
an  expert  kite  operator  could  take  the  view  of  a 
fortress,  etc.,  two  miles  away  from  where  he 
stood,  by  simply  having  a  kite  large  enoogh  and 
a  line  long  enough  to  reach  over  the  desired  spot 
At  least  this  is  the  claim  of  the  inventor,  who  has 
made  some  vary  satisfactory  experiments.  It  is 
also  claimed  that  by  this  plan  a  beleaguered  force 
could  send  up  a  kite  from  the  fort,  to  which 
should  be  attached  a  number  of  dynamite  car- 
tridges so  weighted  that  they  would  strike  the 
ground  and  explode  when  released  from  the  kite 
by  the  burning  of  the  cords  which  held  them  in 
place  by  the  slow-match  apparatus. 

Within  a  very  few  weeks  of  the  ventilating  of 
this  idea  a  nuniber  of  the  Russian  army  corps, 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Minister  of 
War,  spent  some  weeks  in  the  Volkov  fields  near  St. 
Petersburg  experimenting  with  a  similar  device, 
and  also  with  the  flying  of  kites  at  niglit  to  which 
various  colored  lamps  were  attached  when  sent  np, 
and  to  which  other  "  traveler"  lights  were  sent 
up,  the  object  being  to  establish  a  code  of  signals 
on  kites  by  which  one  detachment  of  the  armv 
could  communicate  with  the  other  at  night  with- 
out telegraph  wires  or  messengers.  It  will  readily 
be  seen  that  an  almost  perfect  signal  code,  capa- 
ble of  the  greatest  variation,  could  be  success- 
fully worked,  without  the  aggressive  noise  and 
display  of  the  old  rocket  system. 

In  Aj)ril  last  year  a  number  of  very  interesting 
experiments  took  place  with  kites  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  statistics  for  the  Weather  Bureau 
which  it  had  not  hitherto  been  able  to  get  with 
any  degree  of.  thoroughness.  This  was  in  the 
line  of  atmospheric  observations,  higher  air  cur- 
reiits,  temperatures,  humidity^  etc.  These  had 
hitherto  been  obtained  from  mountain  summits 
only,  and  thus  were  more  or  less  defective  when 
it  was  desired  to  apply  the  calculated  results  to 
extensive  plain  lands,  or  valleys,  for  the  purposes 
of  agricultural  data.  By  the  flying  of  kites  over 
these  districts  it  was  believed,  and  afterward  suc- 
cessfully demonstrated,  that  the  most  valuable  re- 
sults could  be  obtained.  This  was  done  by  in- 
struments recording  the  temperature,  humiditv. 
wind  currents,  etc.,  coupled  with  one  repstering 
the  height.  Professor  Langley,  of  the  Smithso- 
nian Institution,  suggested  to  Mr.  II.  II.  Clayfoii, 
of  the  Bluehill  Observatory  at  Rodville,  Mass.^ 
that  the  experiments  with  air  currents  should 
reach  an  altitude  of  10.000  feet,  and  he  in  com- 
pany with  Professor  C.  F.  Martin,  of  the  Weather 
Bureau,  and  Professor  K.  Douglas  Archibald,  of 
the  Koyal  Meteorological  Society,  collected  some 
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very  interesting  kite  data  from  experiments  con- 
ducted at  Bergen  Point,  N.  J.,  and  other  places, 
much  of  wliioh  willj  apart  from  its  Bcientific  value, 
be  intoroeting  to  the  average  kite- flying  boy  or 
man.  To  reiinh  any  great  akitiide  with  a  kite  it 
was  found  necessary  to  overcome  tlio  iftetahility 
of  tlie  hexagon  kite  with  a  tail,  for  as  it  b  the 
ordinary  characteristic  of  a  wind  to  increase  and 
lull  from  almost  a  dead  calm  to  a  tnatter  of 
twenty  miles  an  hour,  this  causes  the  kite  to 
pltinge  and  dive,  as  every  schoolboy  knows,  and 
thi«  is  dne  to  an  increased  pressure  npon  the  flat 
siufane  disk  amounting  to  thirty-three  per  cent. 
Tlie  boy  lowers  his  kite  and  adds  to  or  takes  away 
from  the  weight  of  the  tail,  bnt  the  kite  intended 
to  reach  any  great  height  cannot  have  this  done 
to  it,  and  it  u  this  problem  which  is  believed  to 
have  80  long  delayed  the  isuientific  nses  of  the 
kite.  This  brought  abont  the  introduction  of  the 
tandom  kite,  which  was  two  kites,  diamond- 
shaped,  respectively  four  feet  and  seven  foet  in  di- 
ameter, covered  with  1\i88ore  silk,  and  these  were 
snccessfnlly  flown  to  a  height  of  3,200  feet,  ane- 
mometers at  varying  distances  on  the  kite  string 
giving  the  velocity  of  the  wind  at  each  gi'ade  of 
500  feet.  These  kites  were  rigged  with  the  large 
one  in  front,  and  the  smaller 
one,  with  an  individual  cord, 
attached  to  tlie  rear  of  the 
front  one.  Tiiis  was  found 
to  impede  the  action  of  the 
lower  kite,  and  the  tandem 
was  then  run  with  each  kite 
having  a  separate  string  run- 
ning out  independently  from 
the  main  line,  on  the  princi- 
ple of  the  rein  system  em- 
ployed when  driving  a  pair  of 
horses.  To  thia  tandt^m  wiw 
added  several  more  kites,  one 
by  one,  each  with  an  individ- 
ual cord  to  the  main  gny, 
until  at  last  seven  kites  were 
flown  on  the  one  guy,  the 
highest  being  but  a  small 
speck  when  the  lowest  was  at 
a  fair  height.  This  of  course 
decreased  the  individual 
string  weight  in  each  cage, 
like  four  men  carrying  a  piet« 
Df  timber.  AH  these  kites  had 
tails,  and  as  they  carried  a 
very  steep  string  they  called 
for  long  individual  lines  to 
keep  tlie  tails  from  getting 
tangled  with  the  one  below. 
With   these  seven   kites  the 


upper  one  reached  an  aUitudd  of  6,000  feet,  the 
wind  blowing  abont  twelve  inilee  an  hour* 

8ome  very  valuable  meteorological  records 
were  made  with  theso  flights.  Mr,  Clayton  then 
tried  what  is  known  as  the  Malay  tailless  kite, 
and  found  it  to  excel  the  others  in  that  it  flew 
with  a  steeper  string,  did  not  waste  as  much 
power,  coidd  not  tangle  op  if  properly  flown,  and 
required  no  hauling  down  even  if  the  wind  in- 
creased to  thirty-five  miles  an  honr^  a  velocity 
which  would  bring  a  tail  kite  to  the  ground,  as  it 
wouhl  probably  be  only  ballasted  for  eight  to  ten 
miles  an  lionr,  that  being  the  average.  The  Malay 
kite  being  built  with  only  two  light  sticks,  covered 
with  either  paper  or  cloth,  in  its  lightest  form  it 
will  readily  rise  to  great  altitudes  in  winds  of  from 
four  to  eight  miles  an  hour,  and  especially  thin 
kites,  without  even  the  weight  of  cord  at  the  edges, 
will  rise  to  a  great  height  in  a  comparative  dead 
calm,  if  the  person  holding  the  string  walks  at  the 
rate  of  about  three  miles  an  hour.  The  kites  for 
heavier  wnnds  are,  of  course,  covered  with  cloth. 
Thus  with  the  Malay  the  expert  can  work  in  any 
wind  by  grading  his  type  of  kite  to  the  velocity. 
From  the  top  of  Bluehill,  which  is  640  feet  above 
the  sea  level,  Mr*  Clayton  flew  seven  tissue-pajier 
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fivo  degrees  off  the  wind,  a  startViM^ 
discovery  to  commence  witli,  n"*! 
then  that  tho  wagon  could  bo  nn» 
nearly  thirtv-five  degrees  to  windward 
of  the  kite,  still  more  importaiU*  m 
ihat  with  a  breeze  blowing  directly  oil 
filioro  tho  wagon  would  travel  x^'^*  nnd 
flown  the  beach  if  the  ballast  was 
rightly  stowed.  The  next  step  wni 
to  try  the  kite  on  a  stout  but  liglr. 
canoo  which  was  fitted  with  what  is 
known  aa  a  *'shoe''  centreboard,  be- 
ing one  not  stepped  through  the  boat, 
but  slipped  into  a  metal  shoe  at  tlie 
front  end,  tho  Btern  end  being  [leld 
in  place  by  cords  coming  np  eucli  side 
of  the  canoe^  to  be  fastened  inside 
the  bout.  The  remarkable  tractiibil* 
ity  ai)d  steering  cjnalities  of  the  kite 
led  step  by  step  to  the  experiments  x\\ 
carrying  life  lines  to  and  from  tho 
shore.  To  this  end  a  mile  of  light 
rope  was  carried  to  Soutlj  Brothtr 
Ishind,  a  loop  was  made  in  the  for- 
ward end,  and  twenty  feet  back  of 
this  was  attached  a32-pouud  wooden 
bnoy.  Then  a  seven-foot  kite  wa* 
raised,  with  two  flying  lines  like  retus, 
and  when  it  was  up  abont  three  hun- 
dred feet  one  of  the  flying  lines  was 
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kites  with  eilk  thread,  on  a  tandem  line,  to  a 
bright  of  3,540  feet  above  tho  hill,  or  ^^m  feet 
above  the  sea  level,  and  tho  next  experiment  will 
tiikc  phice  this  year  when  thin  team  of  very  light 
kilea  will  bo  attached  to  u  Ijcavier  tiindcni  lino  of 
kites  which  hns  already  a  record  of  5,595  feet 
made  at  Bergen  Pointy  November  7thj  1894,  and 
it  is  confidently  believed  that  the  ligliter  tandem 
started  at  or  about  this  height  will  snccessfully 
soar  to  two  miles,  the  nnniher  of  kites  employed 
being  about  twenty  in  all.  The  great  difficnlty 
is  fuund  in  the  making  of  a  perfectly  balance<l, 
small  J  light  kite,  the  matter  of  a  eixteenth  part 
of  an  inch  or  a  few  gniins  of  weti,dit  making  a 
great  deviation  as  soon  as  the  npper  cnrrents  of 
air  are  reached. 

Not  even  here  does  the  matter  of  fcientifio 
ntility  cease  !  Mr.  J.  W.  Davis  lias  taken  tho 
matter  up  from  a  life-saving  standpoint,  and  Ima 
made  some  experiments  rich  in  promise  for  the 
future.  The  bulk  of  these  trials  were  made  at 
Arvenie,  L.  L,  during  the  snmmer  of  1893-4.  By 
hitching  tho  first  kite  to  a  wagon  it  was  fonnd 
that  the  kite  could  be  steq/'ed  a  matter  of  forty- 
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cut  aiiil  immediately  transfeiTed  to  the  loop 
of  t!ie  mile  rope  by  tying  it  securely.  The 
otlier  flying  line  was  tlien  drawn  in  uivtil  the 
kite  was  at  the  proper  scientific  angle  to  work 
across  to  a  pier  on  Hiker's  Island,  and  then  it 
aleo  was  fastened  to  the  loop  in  the  milo  line, 
Hiker's  being  about  fi?e-eight)i8  of  a  milo  dis- 
tant* Tlien  the  kite  was  released,  and  imme- 
diately began  to  soar,  pulling  np  tlie  slack  of 
mile  line.  The  buoy  was  dragged  dovrn  the 
beach,  carried  scudding  acroaa  the  wuter  at  a 
great  rate,  at  times  jumping  out,  like  a  por- 
poise, eight  feet  or  more  high,  and  lo  a  dis- 
tance of  fifteen  fe<vt,  jnst  as  the  wind  snnpped 
it,  (bially  being  dragged  over  a  reef  near 
Riker's,  and  eventually  being  landed  on  that 
island  as  eulcnlaled.  The  function  of  the 
bnoy  18  apparent,  Imt  uiny  as  well  be  ex- 
plained. While  the  kite  was  at  full  speed 
its  lifting  power  diminished,  and  it  simply 
towed  the  bnoy  and  line.  When  the  speetl 
was  checked  by  the  buoy  hitting  a  wave,  or 
the  friction  of  the  heavier  line  on  a  wave  nreat, 
the  buoyant  power  immediately  incre.useil, 
and  the  resistaijce  being  removeti,  the  l)(«ny 
was  lifted  clear,  each  struggle  adding  greater 
power  to  tlie  poll  of  the  kite,  so  Ihat  at  the 
latter  part  of  the  jonrncy  the  buoy  scarcely 
touched  the  water  at  all.  Had  there  been  no 
bnoy  the  line  would  have  been  cfirricd  up 
11  early  vertical  by  reason  of  its  weight,  and 
it  would  have  taken  I  bice  or  four  times  the 
anion nt  of  line  to  reach  tho  desired  spot. 
The  next  experiment  was  to  *:end  the  kite  up 
from  a  boat,  so  as  to  carry  a  line  to  the  shore, 
and  the  lightship  at  Brenton  Reef  was  select- 
ed for  the  distressed  crafr,  the  ship  lying 
ftljont  a  mile  and  a  half  from  tlie  land,  which 
is  Brenton's  Point,  Tliis  ujis  more  dinicnlt, 
even  to  an  expert  like  Mr.  Davis,  and  a  most 
severe  test  of  lua  idea  and  its  possible  prac- 
ticabdity,  Tiie  reason  is  that  Hie  tides  nm 
very  strong  here,  in  and  out  of  Xnrragansett 
Bay,  and  the  kite  wag  asked  to  carry  a  lino 
througli  pretty  rough  water,  and  against  ad- 
verse conditions.  The  mark  aimed  at  was 
two  points  of  land  a  mile  atid  a  half  awny, 
sticking  out  into  the  sea  like  two  e|iread 
fingers  of  a  man's  hand.  To  miss  llieni  was 
failure,  and  the  wind  chosen  was  not  too 
favorable  for  either  point.  A  f^er  beinir  rni?ed, 
the  kite  was  deflected,  as  before,  by  sliorten- 
ing  one  of  the  flying  striujrs.  so  that  it  sha[ied 
about  forty  dcjjrces  off;  the  buoy  was  passed 
overboard,  the  line  ran  out.  and  the  kite  car- 
ried it  along  nntil  a  half-mile  of  line  was  out, 
and  then,  to  insure  success,  another  kite  with 
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a  fairly  long  flying  string  was  hitched  on  to  it, 
and  with  this  help  the  first  kite  carried  buoy  and 
line  to  its  destination  at  Brentoii's  Point,  through 
the  strong  cross  current  of  an  ebb  tide.  The 
actual  poit)t  of  the  kite  landing  was  exactly  twenty 
yards  eastward  of  the  spot  of  calculation.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  the  kite,  with  the  two  flying 
lines,  is  almost  perfectly  under  control,  with  great 
possibilities  of  service  as  a  life  saver. 

One  of  the  most  curious  ideas  of  modern  days 
is  the  kite  craft  of  Dr.  David  Thayer,  of  Boston, 
Mass.  He  wsis  struck  with  the  idea  that  the  chief 
drawback  to  the  kite  was  the  amount  of  power 
wasted  in  kce[)ing  tlie  contrivance  in  the  air, 
and  so  he  devised  a  kite  having  four  small  bal- 
loons filled  with  gas,  which  supported  it  in  mid- 
air, tlie  kite  being  an  arrangement  of  sails  ren- 
dered fairly  rigid  by  means  of  bamboo  attach- 
ments like  the  sail  on  a  Chinese  jnnk,  these 
being  about  three  times  as  broad  as  they  are  long, 
and  fitted  with  side  sails  or  shutters,  which  can 
be  "set"  the  same  as  ordinary  sails  on  a  boat. 
The  guy  ropes  attached  to  the  kite  are  about 
forty  feet  long,  and  are  attached  to  a  species  of 
raft,  while  halfway  tiiere  is  suspended  a  seat  or 
car  to  accommodate  the  passengers  and  the 
manipulator.  The  balloons  are  powerful  enough 
to  hold  up  the  sails,  or  kite,  the  guy  ropes  and 
the  car,  and  the  wind,  catching  these,  forces 
along  the  raft  in  almost  any  direction  except  a 
hard  beat  to  windward  in  a  rough  sea.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  carry  these  on  ships  as  life  savers,  the 
raft  carrying  a  gas  generator. 

One  of  the  most  recent  and  at  the  same  time 
most  interesting  ex})eriment8  with  kites  is  the 
soiios  now  being  developed  by  Mr.  Law  Hargrave, 
of  Stanwell  Park,  Clifton,  New  South  Wales. 
His  first  idea  was  merely  to  find  a  lifting  power 
by  which  a  flying  machine  could  be  raised  into 
the  air,  the  only  means  hitherto  existing  for  this 
purpose  being  a  line  of  miniature  elevated  railroad 
tracks.  So  he  constructed  a  species  of  cellular 
kite,  five  in  number,  the  dimensions  being  as 
follows  : 
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These  kites  were  fitted  bo  that  the  shoes  on  the 
inner  ends  of  the  booms  could  slide  along  the  top 
and  bottom  members  of  a  main  frame  of  the  kites, 
and  this  allowed  the  corners  to  curve  inward  and 
so  hold  the  fullest  current  of  air,  and  always,  as 
it  were,  work  to  windward.     This  description  of 
kite  was  chosen  because  of  its  great  stability  and 
certainty  of  motion,  and  they  were  fitted  with  a 
sling  seat  for  the  operator,  the  various  kites  being 
secured  together  by  spring-gun  tackle  in  a  man- 
ner which  permitted  them  to  be  raised  and  started 
one  at  a  time,  or  taken  in  the  same  waj^  thus  dis- 
pensing with  an  assistant,  while  the  seat  was  bal- 
lasted with  two  bags  of  sand.     When   in   the  air 
the  kites  sloped  at  an  angle  of  fifteen  decrees,  the 
seat  hanging  perfectly  straight.    To  start  the  ma- 
chine,  the    main    rope   is  carried   to   the    sprini; 
tackle  hook  in  the  ground,  and   the    loose   end 
is  either  in  the  hands  of  an  assistant   or  is  run 
up  to  the  kite  rider,  to  be  slacked  away  as  it  is 
desired  to  go  higher,  or  gathered  in  when  it  is  de- 
sired  to  descend.     The  kites  are  placed  on   the 
ground  about  forty  feet  away  ;  the  rider,  as  the 
first    kite   raises,    stands   with   the    seat    resting 
against  him  ;   the  other  kites  are  then   put  into 
motion,  and  as  the  raising  pull  increases  on  the 
seat  the  body  is  slipped  on  to  it,  the  main  gwy  is 
eased  off,  and  the  kites,  first  describing  an  arc  to 
catch   the   set   of  the  wind,   slowly    and    fairlv, 
steadily  rise    in    the   air  to   almost  any    desired 
height.     When   the   most  successful   experiment 
with  this  novel  machine  was  made  the  wind  was 
blowing  about  fourteen  miles  an  hour;  the  kite 
apparatus  comj)lete  weighed  42  pounds,  the  man 
weighed  IGO  pounds,  while  the  pull  of  the  kites 
on    the    main   guy   was   240  pounds,   this   being 
raised   by  a  spread  surface   of  232  square  feet. 
Photographs  of  the  apparatus  in  actual  work  are 
shortly  to  be  published  in  the  leading  scientific 
magazines,  and  it  is  believed  that  Mr.  Hargrave 
has  hit  upon  a  very  useful  and  interesting  solu- 
tion of  an  old  problem  of  aerial  flight.     His  ma- 
chine can  be  readily  made  by  anyone  having  a 
little  carpetitering  ability  coupled  with  a   little 
practical  knowledge  of  aerial  engineering,   and 
when  comj)leted   the  machine  may  be  easily  car- 
ried about  by  a  single  individual,  put  together 
atid  used  satisfactorily,  without  any  assistance. 
lie  claims  that,  with  suitable  wire  ropes  similar  to 
])iiino  wires,  an  ascent  of  a  mile  altitude  is  not 
only  possible  but  perfectly  safe. 

Some  of  the  largest  pleasure  kites  in  the  world 
are  found  to-day  in  San  Francisco,  where  a  Jap- 
anese gentleman  flew  one  last  year  measuring  50 
feet  by  45  feet,  composed,  it  is  stated,  of  5,800 
sheets  of  paper  and  350  pieces  of  light  wood, 
weighing  about  1,780  pounds.     Last  year  there 
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was  nonsiderable  excitement  over  a  hideous  snake 
which  had  been  seen  at  night  flying  throug)i  the 
air  in  tlie  direction  of  the  Cliff  House,  but  it  was 
generally  put  down  to  the  heated  imagination  of 
some  Night  Owlg  nntil  it  was  difieoveied  to  be  the 
kit©  of  a  ('Inrjuman  in  the  Park  Panhandle  Dis- 
trict, the  kite  being  150  feet  long,  composed  of  a 
Btnnt  cord  on  which  was  threaded  circnlar  piecea 
of  baraboo   braced   in   an   upright  position,   the 


whole  being  covered  with  stout  and  vivid -colored 
Chinese  paper  the  head  being  fashioned  with 
great  eyes,  and  containing  a  receptacle  for  a  tiny 
lamp  which  slione  throngh  them  and  also  back 
tlirongb  part  of  tlie  paper  of  the  body.  Its  long 
tail  cnrling  and  twisting  in  the  air  gave  it  the 
semblance  of  life. 

The  possible  future  of  the  kite  is  almost  limit- 
less in  interest  and  utility, 
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By  C.  F,  Holder, 


The  oj>en  winters  of  Southern  California, 
where  tlje  petals  of  wild  flowers  scurry  through 
the  highways  in  lieu  of  snow,  and  orange  blos- 
soms whiten  the  ground,  aHord  opportunity  for 
cross-conntry  riding  and  following  the  hounds 
under  conditions  that  are  extremely  attractive. 

Especially  in  the  San  Gabriel  Valley  has  the 
pastime  found  favor,  where  a  well-equipped  cliib> 
the  Valley  Hunt^  has  its  home,  the  clubhouse 
hanging,  like  a  bird's  nest,  on  the  edge  of  the 
deep  Arroyo  Seco,  wliich  leads  froni  Pasadetia 
far  up  into  the  Sierra  Mad  re  Mountains.  The 
hunt  has  a  regulnr  meet  otice  a  month,  but  the 
membera  and  their  friends  have  frequent  hunts 
during  the  season,  ami  in  the  long  open  winter 
the  days  do  not  laek  exercise.  One  day  it  will 
be  with  the  Ilandini  pack  of  fcxhounds  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  air  is  sweet  with 
the  odor  of  the  orange  blossoms,  and  a  confnsion 
of  roses  nod  over  the  cypress  hedges  or  thiough 
the  palms.  The  luird  avenue  is,  perhaps,  touched 
modestly  with  hoar  frost,  and  every  leaf  and  twig 
gleams  and  glistens  with  diamonds  as  we  svveep 
down  the  ridge  into  the  arro\o  that  winds  along 
the  base  of  the  San  Rafael  Hit  Is, 

There  are  foxes  here,  and  wily  raccoons,  but  it 
U  a  particularly  savage  wild  cat  that  is  the  objec- 
tive of  the  hunt. 

The  arroyo  opposite  Pasadena  is  three  hundred 
or  more  feet  deep  by  as  many  wide  in  its  centre 
a  shallow  stream  that  ripples  musically  on — a 
laughing  thing,  leaping  merrily  as  the  sun  flashes 
dpwn  among  the  trees,  and  again  sweeping  gen- 
tly by  little  sandy  beaches  that  bear  the  foot- 
print of  some  bird  or  deer,  perchance,  but  at  other 
timea  a  roaring  torrent  changing  its  course  and 
carrying  all  before  it.  The  brook  runs  here  be- 
neath an  arbor  of  verdure;  the  swamp  willow  is 
festooned  with  clematis,  and  over  it  the  wjhi 
grape  climba  and  interwinds,  ascending  the  limbs 
of  the  great  sycamores  that  grow  iu  midstream^ 


and  reaching  even  to  the  big  oaks  that  guard  the 
arroyo  banks. 

At  such  a  place  I  have  seen  a  fox  run  up  a 
tree,  leap  upon  the  mat  of  vines,  and  so  pass  two 
hundred  feet  downstream*  thus  throwing  oil  the 
hounds. 

This  tangle  is  the  home  of  the  wild  cat,  and 
soon  the  whimper  of  old  music  tells  of  game,  and 
on  the  mimic  beach,  where  the  waters  swirl 
around  a  bend,  caressing  the  wild  rosea  that  mass 
upon  a  little  rocky  moraine,  is  seen  the  footprint 
of  the  lynx  or  wild  eat.  Then  biirstn  forth  the 
music  of  the  dogs,  making  the  blood  quicken 
and  bringing  a  flush  to  the  cheek  of  tfie  hunter. 
1'ho  melody  rises  aTid  passes  away  through  tlie 
tree  tops  in  a  babel  of  sounds  ;  the  clink  of  flints 
on  iron  hoofs,  the  crash  of  horses  tli rough  young 
willow  groves,  the  shouts  of  the  master  of  the 
hounds  not  to  override  the  dogj?,  the  mo  men  fury 
loss  of  scent,  and  then  the  last  run  down  the  ar- 
royo. Some  of  the  hunters  take  to  the  water  ; 
others  are  caught  in  the  trailing  vines,  their 
faces  laslied  by  the  fragrant  bay.  the  run  ending 
in  a  whirl  of  excitement  in  the  midst  of  the 
hounds  at  the  foot  of  a  giant  sycamore  whose 
long  bare  limbs  reach  out  across  the  arroyo. 

The  cat  inis  been  treed,  and  sits  on  a  limb  forty 
feet  up,  twitching  her  stump  of  a  tail  nervonsly^ 
her  big  eyes  a  blaze  of  golden  flame,  while  about 
the  tree  the  hounds  dance  and  roar,  their  white 
teeth  and  red  foam-flecked  mouths  nut  an  inspir- 
ing sjiectacle  to  the  treed  animal. 

But  the  game  is  not  up.  The  wild  cat  has  al- 
ready determined  which  way  to  leap,  and  after  a 
few  glances  about,  when  routed  out  by  a  boy  who 
clambers  after  her,  she  runs  savagely  out  upon 
the  limb  and  courageously  plnngeg  into  space. 
Down  she  dashes  full  forty  feet  into  the  bush,  her 
four  soft  pads  striking  the  ground  like  rubber 
balls,  while  the  roar  of  hounds  tells  that  she  is 
safely  away,  followed  by  the  pack.     Perhaps  four 
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HEAD  OF  A  GHKYnOUND* 

or  fire  times  she  is  treed,  iiTid  snarls  an*]  wliimpers 
ilefiiULCG  before  she  finally  misseB,  aiul  witli  moiitli 
open  ftiid  claws  whipped  out  of  tlieii*  shentlis  falls 
jitnott^  the  dogs  mid  is  lost  to  view  until  the  mtu- 
ter  of  ilio  li oil  lid 8  beats  his  way  among  them, 
crop  in  hand,  nud  bears  tbu  body  aloft  out  of 
rcaoli  of  tliG  crazed  animals. 

Tho  8im  is  well  up  and  ponra  bis  rays  down 
into  the  green  arroyo,  while  tlie  gratefnl  eca 
breeze  now  stirg  tho  tree  tops  and  makes  mnsic 
ATHong  tlio  leaves*  Bntterflics  creep  ont  from 
their  biding  places;  lizards  shake  off  the  dull 
lethargy  of  night  and  eye  the  riders 
askance,  and  t!ie  blue  jay  with  harsh 
notes  protefits  against  the  intrusion, 
while  on  the  soft  wind  from  the 
neighboring  bush  cotnes  the  love 
note  of  the  lowland  rjnail — all  tell- 
ing of  the  delights  of  this  winter 
day.  And  m  the  hant  witids  away 
down  to  where  the  groat  caRou 
widens  ont  into  the  lower  country* 

Cross-country  riding  in  the  San 
Gabriel  has  its  peculiarities.  There 
are  no  fences  to  jump  and  few  hedges. 
The  country  in  the  main  is  level, 
with  long  gradual  slopes  j  bnt  in 
some  localities,  especially  in  the  lower 
country  by  the  Mission  Hills^  there 
are  bad  washes.    Portions  of  the  val- 


ley are  very  susceptible  to  the  action  of  water, 
and  sometimes  a  single  rain  will  produce  a  dan- 
gerous cut.  These  are  not  noticea'ilo  until  one 
is  upon  them,  as  in  the  winter  the  ground  is  cov- 
ered with  wild  grasses  to  tbe  very  edge.  Ground 
squirrels,  owlt^,  rabbits  ami  badgers  all  combine 
against  the  horseman ♦  tho  badgers  especially 
forming  deep  caverns  which  to  newly  inij^ortcd 
hunters  are  often  pitfalls  ;  but  the  native  liorses 
understand  them  well,  and  in  many  years  of  limit- 
ing 1  liave  never  hud  a  horse  thrown  from  tliis 
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1  fie  sport  most  enjoyed  by  cross-country  riders 
in  Pasadena  is  following  the  hare  with  a  pack  of 
greyhouiuls.  The  dogs  emj)h>yed  are  larger  than 
the  ordinary  coursing  grfyliound,  and  are  not 
esteemed  for  their  speed  in  a  short  brush  so  mncli 
as  for  therr  endurance  and  staying  powers,  thus 
insuring  a  long  run  in  which  fine  dtspl ays  of  cun- 
ning and  skill  are  observed.  The  meet  is  gen- 
erally on  the  tipper  slope  of  the  valley,  and  early 
riders  and  tlieir  Iiounds  wend  their  way  over  tho 
fjehls  to  the  rendezvous.  The  mountains,  which 
rise  a  wall  from  six  to  eleven  th  on  sand  feet,  aro 
throwing  off  the  purple  haze  of  night,  the  shad- 
ows sinking  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  cafloiis, 
giving  way,  foot  by  foot,  before  the  rising  sun, 
that  overtops  the  ridge  and  pours  his  splendors 
into  every  nook  and  corner.  The  revelry  of  a  new 
day  has  begun,  Tho  meadow  lark  holds  high 
carnival  among  the  mesa  flowers.  The  jmppies 
liave  reieased  a  host  of  imprisoned  insects  that 
fill  the  air.  Tho  gladsome  notes  of  birds  come 
from  bush,  grove  and  chaparral,  and  the  air  is 
full  of  melody  and  sweet  odors.  Winter  and 
summer  meet  on  neutral  ground  to  make  this 
Southern  California  day.  On  the  summit  of  the 
monn tains  the  firs  and  pines  are  bowed  low  with 
snow,  but  the  dogs  are  deep  in  wild  flowers,  and 


•'GILE**— A   PBIZE  WINNER.  ! 


the  horees  throw  the  gnhlcn  petals  of  the  poppy 
into  the  ail'  at  every  stop  as  they  cross  the  (ield. 
Oti  the  roadside  tlie  foxtail  grasa  ripplcd  iti  the 
west  wind,  and  the  wild  oat  jangles  music  not 
audible  to  hiinmn  cars,  and  tangles  of  wild  violets, 
lodding  cream  cups  and  sliotiting  stars,  tender 
bUie-petaled  flowers,  forget-me- 
nots,  and  many  more,  stretch  along 
the  way. 

The  hilltop  on  tlie  ontskirts  of 
the  town  J3  already  the  scene  of 
nnnsnal  activity.  A  score  of  horees 
and  riders  are  on  tlje  grunnd  ; 
grrtiia  are  being  iiglitened,  dogs 
petted  and  the  prospects  of  sport 
eagerly  discussed.  Suddenly  llie 
notes  of  a  horn  arc  beard  from  a 
neighboring  orange  groves  and  np 
from  San  ifarino  comes  the  host 
of  the  day  and  bis  pack  of  hounds, 
as  big  as  a  stag  bound  and  descend- 
ed from  ancestors  that  pulled  down 
tbo  kangaroo  in  Anstralia  not  many 
years  ago.  The  dogs  haTe  picked 
np  a  bare  on  tbo  way  and  are  in 
fine  humor,  and  receive  the  greet- 
ings of  their  less  fortunate  fellows 
with  dignified  indifference. 

Tbo  bunt  now  moves  down  the 
hill,  tho  master  of  hounds  In  ad- 
vance and  just  behind  the  dogs, 
that  uow^  when  entering  the  aage- 
covered   field,   spread   out   so  that 


PAliT  OF  flTE  PACK   OF  THE  VALLEY  HUNT,  OP  PA6ADENA. 
Tho  two  "Dogs  In  front  are  Aoairallftn  Kaiigaroo-liuDlinif 
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ready  for  the  movement  that  will  precipitate  the 
j)lacid  group  plowing  through  the  verdure  into 
a  wild  race  for  the  finish.  For  a  quarter  of  a 
mile,  perhaps,  the  hunt  moves  on,  then  suddenly 
just  ahead  a  gray,  long-eared  object  leaps  from  the 
sagebrush.  For  a  single  second  it  stands  in  mild 
wonder,  then  the  whole  field  is  away — hare,  dogs 
and  horses  in  as  wild  a  race  as  race  track  could 
produce,  across  country  wherever  the  fluffy  ob- 
ject goes. 

At  the  start  the  dogs  were  spread  out,  bat  as 
the  hare  rises  from  its  nest  they  turn  to  the  cen- 
tre and  run  in  a  body,  their  long  limbs  working 
like  machines,  their  lithe  gray  and  yellow  bodies 
lying  near  the  ground,  their  pointed  heads,  with 
ears  lying  back,  extended. 

The  hare  does  not  rank  high  in  intelligence, 
yet  its  skill  in  leading  a  pack  of  hounds  and 
horsemen  through  a  rough  country  can  but  ex- 
cite admiration.  The  animal  has  a  dozen  routes 
from  which  to  select,  but  chooses  the  one  that 
will  prove  hardest  upon  dog  and  horse.  It  dashes 
across  the  mesa  into  a  plowed  field,  then  into  a 
low  chaparral  tract,  out  agiiin  into  tlie  great 
wash  and  on  into  the  vineyard.  Here  the  vines 
are  planted  in  rows  and  a  fall  among  them  means 
serious  injury,  but  all  follow.  The  dogs  are 
gaining,  but  the  hare  is  now  running  up  a  grad- 
ual ascent  that  soon  tells  on  the  horses,  and  only 
a  few  are  well  in.  Suddenly  a  blue  dog  shoots 
ahead,  and  the  hare,  like  a  flash  of  light,  turns 
and  runs  directly  back,  tfh^oting  in  between  the 
legs  of  the  horses  that  are  pulled  on  to  their 
haunches  in  efforts  to  turn,-'^iid  is  away,  the 
cheers  of  the  hunters  ringing  in' its  long  ears  at 
the  sncceM  of  the  ruse.  Away  over  the  fields 
agaiuy  horses  running  like  mad,  dogs  relieving 
each  other  after  the  fashion  of  their  kind,  now 
into  a  eucalyptus  grove,  beating  down  the  bushes 
of  wild  lilac,  out  again  with  a  roar  of  sounds, 
and  then  at  the  warning  shout  of  the  master  of 
the  hounds,  who  is  in  the  lead,  over  a  deep  ditch, 
which  the  dogs  have  cleared  like  birds,  back  into 
the  wash  again  and  toward  the  mesa. 

The  pace  has  been  so  terrific  that  there  are 
now,  perhaps,  only  two  ladies  and  four  or  five 
gentlemen  well  in.  Another  shout  from  the  mas- 
ter of  the  hounds  as  they  come  to  a  hidden  ditch. 
All  over  ?  No,  one  horse  goes  down,  but  is 
caught  by  the  owner  of  a  coach  by  the  roadside. 
The  lady  is  picked  up,  to  turn  disconsolately  in 
the  direction  of  the  pack  and  hunters  that  are 
sweeping  away  like  a  whirlwind. 

To  a  discriminating  rider  the  end  is  near.  The 
jack  has  lowered  its  long  ears,  and  they  are  lying 
over  its   back.     No  longer   the  great,  buoyant, 

(ringing  leaps  that  carried  it  six  feet  at  a  bound ; 


no  longer  the  quick  turns.  A  yellow  dog  has  al- 
most passed  it,  and  a  blue  one,  which  you  think 
has  been  running  painfully  slow,  suddenly  seems 
to  shoot  ahead,  and  with  a  quick  movement  Mr. 
Hare  is  tossed  lightly  in  the  air  and  falls  as  the 
first  of  the  hunt  come  up.  The  long  ears  soon 
decorate  the  saddle  of  the  first  lady  in,  and  the 
straggling  members  of  the  hunt  gather  beneath 
the  oaks  to  discuss  the  chase.  The  dogs  are 
pumping  like  steam  engines,  and  drink  eagerly 
from  canteens.  Sa«ldles  are  uncinched,  and  the 
horses  given  a  half-hour's  rest  before  the  next 
run. 

In  Europe  and  other  localities  the  hare  is  used 
simply  in  coursing;  in  other  words,  is  released 
in  an  inclosnre,  or  on  a  plain — the  sport  consist- 
ing in  securing  the  greatest  speed  from  the  dogs. 
In  the  San  Gabriel  the  reverse  is  true.  The  hunt 
is  carried  on  as  in  fox  hunting,  the  hare  given 
the  broadest  liberty,  and  horses  and  dogs  follow 
at  a  speed  that  often  tests  the  endurance  of  man, 
and  is  faster  and  equally  as  exciting  as  when 
Reyiuird  is  at  the  fore. 

The  speed  of  tlie  jack  rabbit,  the  hare  of  Cali- 
fornia, is  equal  to  that  of  a  fast  race  horse,  and 
can  be  kept  up  for  a  marvelous  length  of  time  in 
many  instances ;  and  some  individuals,  like  cer- 
tain foxes,  are  never  caught  and  afford  good  hunt- 
ing for  years. 

The  hunter  who  has  a  good  seat  and  is  fairly 
free  from  nervousness  regarding  the  country  over 
which  he  is  riding  enjoys  a  treat  in  watching 
the  movement  of  hare  and  dogs.  The  catch  is 
not  essential,  as  when  a  hare  leads,  a-  long  chase 
and  winds  both  dogs  and  horsesr  the  true  sports- 
man votes  him  his  liberty. 

Hares  sometimes  turn  under  the  dog's  nose 
and  take  the  back  track  at  full  speed.  I  saw  this 
trick  played  upon  a  smart  hound  that  came  to  a 
sta!Hl.'^till  and  looked  up  in  the  air  in  a  most  as- 
tonished manner.  In  a  hunt  as  the  one  described 
three  or  four  hares  will  be  taken  in  the  conrse  of 
the  morning,  affording  all  the  work  one  cares 
for ;  then  the  hunt  makes  its  way  to  some  oak 
grove  previously  designated,  where  the  non-rid- 
ing members  and  guests  havia  gathered  to  enjoy 
lunch  in  the  open  air. 

The  Hunt  Club  was  the  originator  of  the  Tour- 
nament of  Roses  that  is  held  every  year  under  its 
patronage  in  Pasadena.  Th&  idea  was  to  cele- 
brate the  ripening  of  the  orange  by  a  midwinter 
carnival  of  roses,  so  January  1st  has  always  been 
devoted  to  this.  The  carriages  and  other  vehicles 
of  the  town  are  decorated  with  flowers  and  form 
a  procession  to  the  park,  where  there  is  a  revival 
of  old  Spanish  games,  races  and  pageants  of  vari- 
ous kinds.     Here,  while  the  snow  lies  deep  on 
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tbe  mountains  but  four  miles  away,  the  horses 
are  leaping  hurdlea  of  calla  lilies,  anti  roses  by 
bushels  are  seen  on  every  hand.  Tho  picturesque 
tow!i   is  then  filled  with   tourists  who  have  left 


snow  and  cold  behind  and  wonder  at  the  sight* 
Tlie  Spanish  Americans  are  out  in  farce,  and  the 
spirit  of  the  fiesta  and  cuniivul  takea  poasessiou 
of  all. 


TWIXT   THE   CUP   AND   THE    LIR 

By  Ln.Y  Y.  Co»ien. 

met  ;  for  in  the  tame  Canadian  town  where  the 


'*I  BEO  yoar  pardon,  but  I  think  yon  dropped 
this  just  now." 

"Did  I?    Oh,  yes!    Thanks/' 

Tliose  were  the  first  words  they  ever  said  to 
each  other.  It  was  over  the  return  of  the  gilver 
pin  which  he  had  seen  cushioned  in  the  sonny 
roll  of  hair  that  had  been  shining  over  to  him 
acroes  the  green  stretch  of  the  tennis  ground. 
Indeed  J  he  hud  geen  hardly  anything  else  far  the 
pa^t  half-hour,  during  wliich  he  waa  being  beaten 
uuuiercifully  at  a  set  of  singles,  and  by  the  worst 
player  in  the  club  to  boot.  But  how  could  a 
man  perve  decently,  or  bo  otherwise  in  good  ten- 
nis? trim,  when  he  was  giving  his  almost  undi* 
vided  attention  to  a  neighboring  court  and  wiis 
going  through  the  useless  proceeding  of  asking 
himself,  **  Who  is  she  ?'* 

And  if  there  happened  to  be  a  break  in  his 
thought*  occasioned  by  his  having  to  defend  some 
specially  villainous  bit  of  play  that  his  adversary 
felt  called  upon  to  ridiculet  the  moment  his  lips 
were  mute  hia  mental  com  men  ta  and  queries 
dwelt  with  renewed  vigor  on  the  absorbing  sub- 
ject, pretty  much  hi  this  way  :  "  I  woivder  which 
of  t!ie  fellows  brought  her  hero  ?  American,  I 
haven't  a  doubt.  Lots  of  dash  !  She  makes  that 
fore-and-aft  cap  look  as  c/tu'  as  a  Paris  bonnet. 
Good  player,  too.  I've  simply  got  to  meet  her* 
By  Jove,  theyVo  finished  tlieir  set,  and  Tuaybe 
she'll  go  home  before  I  get  through,  and  then — — 
Helh'j  !  shoV  dropped  something.  I  wonder  if 
she  knows  it  !     No*  she -'' 

He  con  Id  stand  this  sort  of  thing  no  longer. 

•*  I  say.  Walker,"  he  called  aloud,  across  the 
net.  to  hia  opponent,  '^suppose  yon  call  this  set 
yours  ?  r*m  in  wretched  form  to-day,  old  man, 
and^ —  Wait  a  moment*  Hewson,  oh.  How- 
son  !"  shouting  to  another  white-flanneled  form, 
stretched  at  foil  length  on  the  lawn,  '*  won't  you 
fight  this  out  for  me  with  Walker  ?  There's  a 
good  fellow  !** 

And  that's  bow  it  happened  that  Ferrers  Armi- 
tage  first  met  Marie  Allen  at  the  tennis  grounds. 
But  if  it  hadn't  been  there  it  would  have  been  at 
the  Bachelors^  Ball,  or  some  reception  or  dinner, 
or  somewhere.    They  couldn't  have  failed  to  have 


girl  ami  her  mother  were  spemling  the  siimmer 
her  presence  was  an  unspeakable  boon  j  and  con- 
sequently she  was  f^^ted  and  admired  and  nnule 
much  of  to  her  heart's  content,  and  young  Ar- 
niitage,  being  considered  one  of  the  eligible  men 
of  the  place,  would  have  had  to  be  introduced 
sooner  or  later. 

Pretty  Miss  Allen  waa,  above  all  tilings,  a  ten- 
nis enthusiast;  and  nearly  every  afternoon  her 
vigorous  young  form  could  be  seen,  darting  here 
and  there  over  the  court,  dexterously  pursuing 
the  bafliing  ball;  and  of  courBO  Ferrers  Armitago 
was  invariably  on  hand. 

Young  Armitage  was,  by  the  way,  an  object  of 
intense  interest  in  St.  Kits.  Had  he  lurt  been  a 
thing  of  manly  beauty,  not  lacking  in  intelli- 
gence, and  above  all  possessing  no  end  of  per- 
sonal magnetism,  he  conkl  never  have  entered 
the  inner  eert-Je  ireltft*  of  that  conservative  old 
town,  coming  as  he  did  %vithout  any  special  her- 
alding^  Nobody  knew  anything  aboT»t  him,  but 
afier  a  few  months^  residence  tlieie  the  ** great 
world  *^  of  the  place  had  put  upon  him  tiie  stamp 
of  their  approval.  The  women  burned  incense 
at  the  shrine  of  the  handsome  English mnn  from 
the  very  first,  while  the  me!i  had  to  admit  that 
he  wasn't  ijalf  bad,  after  they  had  overcome  a 
certain  degree  of  enyy  aroused  by  hia  popularity 
with  the  girls.  It  was,  undoubtedly,  the  occa- 
sion of  quite  an  amount  of  pique  when  the  belles 
of  St.  Kits,  who  \\tu\  been  making  superb  efforts 
to  have  him  definitely  phice  his  alTections,  began 
to  notice  hia  evident  absorption  in  Marie  Allen, 

♦*  Do  you  know,"  Armitage  said  to  her  one  day, 
some  seven  weeks  after  their  first  meeting,  '*  that 
1  never  saw  a  girl  quite  like  you — with  so  much 
fire  and  go,  and— and  all  that  !  All  the  fellows 
here  are  com|detely  carried  away,  and  by  Heaven, '* 
lie  blurted  out  with  fervor,  ''I^m  not  astonished 
that  men  adore  yon  !" 

She  waa  just  then  standing  before  him,  pant- 
ing from  her  recent  bout  with  the  rackets  ;  her 
under  lip  receding  slightly  with  each  indrawing 
of  the  breath  ;  tho  wholesome  fever  of  exercise 
shining  in  hor  eyes — brilliant  enough  at  all  lime^ 
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— and  just  there  on  tlie  tip  of  one  bit  of  the 
golden  fringe  that  framed  lier  radiant  face  stood 
a  little  globule  of  moisture. 

"Just  imagine/'  he  went  on,  entluisiastically, 
'Miow  offensive  and  nnsiglitly  other  girls  must 
look  after  playing  with  your  vim  and  getting 
into  such  a  glow  !  Why,  you  actually  glorify  the 
OTerheated  state  V  And  there  was  great  admira- 
tion in  the  look  the  young  man  bent  upon  her. 
Laughing  up  at  him,  the  girl  replied  : 
"How  you  do  rise  to  the  occasion,  Mr.  Armi- 
tage  !  That's  just  what  I  like,  above  all  things, 
abont  you.     You  are  always  so  point-blank — so 

explicit — there's  no  stammering — no " 

"Don't  laugh  at  me,'*  the  young  fellow  broke 
in,  impetuously.  "Yon  know  how  sincere  I  am, 
I'm  not  like  the  rest.  If  I  could  only  know  how 
mncli  you  like  me  !"  he  continued,  tripping  the 
words  over  each  other  in  the  rare  rapidity  with 
which  he  now  spoke.  "  I  would  like  to  tell  you 
something — something  I  have  longed  to  tell  you 

for  a  great  while — something " 

lie  paused  breathlessly,  as  if  at  a  loss  to  know 
how  to  continue,  and  looked  helplessly  at  the 
girl,  standing  there  with  lid-hidden  eyes.  A  mo- 
ment's hush,  then  she  flashed  up  at  him  a  look 
full  of  Hght. 

"Something  yon  have  been  longing  to  tell  me 
for  a  great  while  ?"  she  repeated,  an  arch  smile 
lengthening  her  lips.  "  Why,  j'ou  need  not  say 
it.  I've  known  it  ever  so  long."  And  she  started 
to  place  her  hand  impulsively  on  his,  but  drew 
back,  suddenly  recollecting  how  many  pairs  of 
ejos  were  likely  to  be  upon  them. 

"You  have  known  it  ?"  he  exclaimed,  in  evi- 
dent amazement.  "  But  really  that  seems  hardly 
]K>s8ible.  How  could  yon  know  until  you  had 
heard  it  from  mo  ?  But  can  you  forgive  me  for 
being  silent  so  long  ?  I  know  it  seems  unpar- 
donable— unmanly.  I  can't  help  it,  though — I 
have  always  had  that  cursed  longing  to  be  made 
mnch  of  by  women.  That's  why  I  never  could 
make  up  my  mind  to  speak  sooner.  But  I'm  go- 
ing to  Quebec  to-morrow — I  may  be  gone  a  week 
— and  I  felt  1  must  set  myself  right  with  you  be- 
fore I  went  away.     If ■' 

"  Please  don't  shout  so,"  cautioned  the  girl,  in- 
terrupting him.  "Everyone  on  the  grounds  is 
looking  at  ns."  Then,  pursuing  the  old  subject : 
"Yes,  I've  known  almost  all  along.  Be  satisfied 
when  I  tell  yon  how  glad  you  have  made  me. 
Bnt,"  checking  her  flow  of  feeling,  as  if  at  the 
intrusion  of  some  unsympathetic  presence  into  her 
dwelling  of  thought,  "please  don't  say  anything 
more  jast  now.  It  isn't  that  I'm  angry ;  I'm 
happy,  60  happy  I  Bat  please  don't  say  another 
■mi,  at  least  not  till  I  tell  you  to,  because " 


"  But "  Armitage  broke  in. 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  know — I  know.  Now,  not  another 
word  !"  cried  Marie,  with  a  little  imploring  gest- 
ure. "  We  are  going  to  be  on  just  as  we  are — 
we're  going  to  be  just  as  good  friends,  and  as 
sympathetic  and  as  happy  ;  and  some  day,  after 
you  return,  we'll  talk  all  this  over  again  in  the 
regulation  way.  I'm  not  going  to  tell  you  why — 
you  mustn't  ask  me  to  ;  I  will  tell  you  some 
time.  And  don't  be  discouraged,  and  misunder- 
stand   me,    and "      Her    manner    suddenly 

changed.     "Come,  I'm  going  home." 

That  night  Mrs.  Allen  felt  in  duty  bound  to 
seek  her  child  in  order  to  administer  maternal 
admonition  of  which  she  fancied  Marie  stood  in 
no  small  need.  As  she  entered  her  daughtei-'s 
room  she  noticed  that  the  girl  was  sealing  a  letter 
she  had  evidently  just  finished  writing. 

"  Do  you  want  me  for  anything  special,  mam- 
ma ?"  she  asked,  as  she  touched  the  little  yellow 
postage  stamp  with  the  tip  of  her  tongue,  and 
with  a  coaxing  thumb  movement  attached  it  to 
the  envelope.  "Then  please  just  wait  a  second 
till  I  give  this  to  Kate" — Kate  was  their  maid — 
"to  drop  in  the  post  ofBce,  as  I  want  it  to  go  to 
the  States  on  the  Grst  morning  mail.  Excuse  mo 
— just  a  moment."  And  she  was  off  and  back 
again  in  no  time.     "Now,  mamma,  what  is  it  ?" 

"  Marie,"  said  the  mother,  with  a  severity  and 
precision  which  showed  that  she  had  fully  pre- 
pared what  she  was  on  the  jwint  of  saying,  and 
that  the  subject  required  no  introduction,  "  I 
simply  want  to  tell  you  that  I  refuse  to  counte- 
nance your  conduct  with  that  young  Armitage. 
What  on  earth  makes  you  encourage  him  as  you 
do  ?  Have  you  over  let  him  know  that  you  are 
an  engaged  woman  ?" 

"Not  yet,  mamma;  and  to  tell  you  the  truth, 
I  don't  ever  intend  to,"  answered  the  girl,  firmly, 
"  because  I  really  am  not  engaged  now  ;  at  least 
I  don't  consider  myself  so.  Oh,  don't  be  startled  ! 
I  have  been  quite  frank  with  Arthur.  I  have  just 
written  to  him  admitting  everything.  Yes,  I've 
even  told  him  what  a  miserable,  lukewarm  affair 
my  feeling  for  him  is,  compared  with  this  later 
one — reminding  him  of  how  he  always  said  that 
he  set  my  happiness  far  above  his  own,  and — 
well,  the  fact  is,  I've  asked  for  my  release." 

"But,  child  —  impossible!  How  can  you?" 
stammered  Mrs.  Allen,  in  consternation.  "  What 
reason  have  you  ?*' 

"  Mammy,  dear,"  the  child  murmured,  with 
sweet  cajolery,  "  Ferrers  was  telling  me  how  much 
he  cared  for  me  to-day,  on  the  tennis  ground, 
when  I  headed  him  off  until  I  could  bo  quite  rid 
of  Arthur.  I  didn't  dare  tell  him  the  truth,  be- 
cause I  knew  I  led  him  on  when  I  had  no  right 
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•*  There's  no  use  iliBcnasing  Ll»r*»wihg  nvwr  Ar- 
thur  liow.  I  liJive  writton  tf>  him,  uiitl  I  un»  r.mlly 
lis  good  tis  free/NK^olurytl  Mitrie. 

**Free?  Free  tit  ilo  what?  To  tie  yanrself 
down  to  u  life  uf '* 

Like  ti  ^^Hil  rat  the  trirl  iuiiniil  upon  lier 
mother. 

••  Don't  lUter  jiMotiicM'  woid,  but  listen  to  me 
for  a  moment  I'*  she  Lmrst  out. 
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ly    morcj    left,    imd    the    week   would    be    uver» 


•*  Marie  I"  cried  her  mother's  voice,  brtjakrug 
in  on  her  epecuhition,  •*0h,  Altirie,  my  poor 
cliihl  r 

There  was  a  throb  of  real  pity  in  the  usually 
cold  toties,  and  the  girl  looked  aroutid  in  genuine 
Burpriae  as  Mrs.  Allen  entered  the  room,  Jiut  the 
Yon  naked  mo  gas  was  not  lighted  yet,  and  the  broad  strands  of 
insfe  now  wliat  I  knew  about  i\\{im  thiiijjrs.  But  moonlight,  combed  out  by  the  branches  of  trees 
this  much:  this  man  whom  yon  vilify  is  the  just  without,  made  scrutiny  only  tantalizing.  She 
only  one  in  the  world  to  whom  I  can  give  myself  never  knew  why  it  was,  but  at  this  moment  Marie 
without  rugret  or  restraint,  and  I  intend  to  tell  gave  vent  to  a  nervous  laugh.  She  had  never 
him  so  ijs  soon  as  he  gets  buck.     And  remembcrj     done  such  a  thing  in  all  her  life  before. 


it's  utterly  useless  for 
yon  to  attenijit  to  alter 
my  decision,'' 

With  one  look  at 
the  infuriated  girl 
Mrs.  Alien  disappear- 
ed from  the  room 
without  having  re- 
turned a  single  word. 

The  ensuing  days 
were  the  happiest 
Marie  Allen  tiad  ever 
known.  She  studi- 
oQBly  avoided  every- 
one. Her  only  pas- 
time was  to  take  her 
canoe  a  n  d  paddle 
around  over  Laktj  On- 
tario, 80  soft  and  blue 
in  the  late  summer 
atmosphere  ;  her  only 
Intppinesa,  to  bo  alone 
with  her  tiioughts* 
Ferrers  was  a\fay,  and 
if  she  wanted  compan- 
ionship til  ere  was  al- 
ways the   memory  of 


^*^ 


**  Don't  laugh  . 
Haven't  you  heard  ? 
Hasn't  anyone  told 
you  ?  It's  all  o  V  t^  r 
town  !"  cried  Mrs.  Al- 
letSj  in  the  disjointedt 
staccato  style  so  com- 
mon when  one  is  seek- 
ing some  circunilocu* 
tion  in  order  to  break 
a  thing  gently. 


Told 


me 


Told 


m 


^ 


m 


**HHK    WAS   JtiftT    THICK   8TANl>rNrt    ItKPOEE   HIM." 


roe  what  ?"  (luestioned 
the  girl,  breathlessly. 

"  About  that^that 
Artnitage.  He  came 
back  this  morning, 
and— oh,  don't  take 
it  too  hard,  child  ! — 
he  brought  his  wife 
with  him.  He  went 
to  Quebec  to  meet  the 
Allen  Liner  on  which 
she  came  over  from 
England.  It  seems 
that  he  has  been  mar* 
ried  for  more  thau  & 


That 


was 


her 


their  plensaut  hours  together,  with   tl»e  anticipa-    year,  but  his  inordinate  vanity  urged  hifn  to  pose 

here  as  a  single  man  until  the  truth  could  no 
longer  be  hidden.** 

''His  wife  ?  Married  ?"  repeated  M/irie,  in  a 
dazed  wa}'.  Then,  with  a  vivid  Hash  of  rcriiem- 
brauce.  she  cried  r  "  Oh,  what  can  he  tliink  of 
me  ?  Kow  I  sec — I  understand.  That's  what 
he  w^as  trying  to  tell  me  that  afternoon,  and  I 


tion  of   the  glad  time  to  come 
companionship. 

It  was  the  evening  of  the  sixth  day.  She  hud 
renuiiued  on  the  water  later  thau  usual ;  in  fact^ 
wlien  she  lunded  the  day  was  nearly  gone,  but 
Bun-bright  clotids  still  drifted  here  and  there 
upon  the  darkening  sky. 

With  a  light  song  on   her  lips,  a  merry  accom- 


Oh,  what  a  fool  I  have  been  !  what  a  wretched* 
Tho  mortification  !^' 


panimeut  to  the  glad  heart  witlnu  her,  she  burst  miserable — 

into  her  room,  dajslied  her  ca|>  with  a  boyish  gest-  She   broke  down   suddenly,  and   threw  herself 

ure  on  the  table,  ami  ran  her  lingers  tli rough  her  into  a  chair  by  the  table,  her  long  arms  stretched 

short  front  hair,  matted  by  the  long  day's  con-  clear  across  the  top,  her  head  lowered  on  them, 

finement.     Yes,   she    tfionght    she    would   hurry  and  sob  after  sob  broke  frotn  her. 

and   make  herself  beautiful,   for  perhaps  Arnii-  **Ilu8h,   dear!"  said    Mrs.  Allen,   consoHnjrly. 

tage  would  coma  to-night.     There  was  only  ono  **  He'll  never  know  how  much  you  cared  for  him. 


"ftHE   ROJ^ 


fRIDAL. 


He'll  think  yon  vere  only  flirting.    Slurry  Arthur 
Croft  as  800IJ  fth  you  get  liomo,  and — —" 


**0b,  if  I  only  could  bide  it  from  liini  in  tliat 
way  I"  waiUd  3Iarie.  *'  But  I  oktiL  I  told  Ar- 
thur all  about  if,  too*  Don't  yon  renieinber  I 
wrote  to  biin  ?" 

**  Yes,  dear  j  btit  tlie  letter  never  went.    I  took     light,  and  only  a  low  sob  answered  the  question 


it  away  from  Kate  and  destroyed  it.  Xow,  aren't 
you  glad  that  your  Beiisibie  mother  has  saved  vou 
from  thia  folly  ?" 

Mrs.  Allen  looked  inquiringly  at  her  child,  but 
tbe  girl's  eyes  w  ere  hidden  on  her  arms ;  aero  he 
her  bowed  Ivead  streamed  a  broad  band  of  muon- 
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THE    ROSE'S    BRIDAL. 


By  Minna  Irvikg, 


Ok  the  cool  and  lejify  garden 

Lny  the  luuoulight'H  silver  sheen , 
Here  aud  the  fa  a  firefly  glittered 

From  the  tliictet's  ilosky  green  ; 
And  tbe  foiixatiiin  dripped  its  diamoudfi 

O'er  tbe  biiHio's  luoaay  Lriin, 
When  I  saw  three  lovely  lidiea 

In  an  arbored  alloy  dim. 

One  wiia  dressed  in  crimson  velvet. 

One  wfts  clftd  in  cluth  af  gold, 
One  in  snowy  Ailken  Bj>]endor, 

Pearl-embroidered,  fold  on  fold. 
By  the  Itice  that  veikd  h*  r  bcfiiity 

Lo  !   I  knew  her  fur  a  bride  ; 
And  a  3*onth  in  enieriikl  Bnltn, 

straight  and  lull,  uns  by  her  siddb 

Then  he  bent  toward  her.  bowing, 

And  a  richly  carveu  enp, 
All  of  piire«t  alabaster, 

To  her  lipa  he  bfted  up  ; 
And  II  nigbtiugrtle,  lu  biding 

In  the  bninchnB  nverht'nd, 
Flatted,  iu  ft  burst  of  rjtptnre, 
'  "  Hiijjpy  lovi;rji,  they  are  wed  I" 


Morning  in  tbe  fragrant  all«j 

Turued  tbe  dews  to  jewels  rare* 
Hud  I  slejit  Hud  only  dreamed  it  f 

Gone  the  youth  uud  muidena  fair. 
Two  sweet  roees,  red  and  yellow, 

Dropped  tlicir  petals  at  my  feet^ 
And  a  staiulessi  rose  Intwoeu  them 

Leaned  a  lily^s  kiss  to  meet. 

Bnt  across  its  dainty  l>o8om, 

Gliuting  silver  iu  the  sun, 
Hung  a  fairy  web.  the  finest 

That  the  spider  evi:'r  spnn. 
So  I  know  it  wtia  the  bridal 

Of  thu  lily  and  the  tt>&e 
That  I  witnessed  hy  the  niooidiglit 

In  the  gardenia  tangled  eloae. 

Tor  they  Hi  nil  to  soft  carfsses, 

Tht^y  are  jesdons,  and  Ihey  woo> 
PlightiDg  troth  In  stun  me  r  weather 

Jtist  as  hnmnn  lovers  do. 
And  thn  frail  imd  fra^nmt  blossom, 

Bright  with  dowdrups  lliut  I  wi^iiT 
On  iiiy  breiust.  niay  pine  with  pjiss'u>a 

For  the  bud  within  my  hair. 
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IN   TTIG   REDWOOD   SnADES. 


IN    THE    KKinVOOD    FORESTS. 

Bv  Kqbert  Sloan. 

Entraxck  to  the  IlumboliU  CouiUy  Exliibit  at  known  as  the  '*fog  belt/'Mving  alwayB  witlnu  fif- 

tlie  recent  iilk! winter  Fuir  ii\  Smi  Fruncisco  waa  teen  to  twenty  uiilea  of  tlie  coast,  the  variiilion 

through  a  re(hvoo(l  ]og.     It  was  not  less  lluui  ten  clopendinf,'  on  the  trend  of  tho  mountains  an<l  tho 

feet  through,  ami  the  door  was  swung  on  one  sulo  openings  formed  by  the  river  ways,  which  permit 


nnd  fastened,  when  closed,  to  the  other  side  of 
the  opening  in  the  same  solid  piece  of  timber. 
Tho  tree  could  not  have  been  less  tlian  fifteen 
feet  in  diameter.  Other  redwood  exhibits  of  like 
proportions— lingo  slabs,  12  to  14  feet  long  Viy 
C  to  8  feet  wide  and  2  to  4  inches  tluck»  phuied 
and  polished  till  resplendent  witfj  Instrc — were 
displaved.     The  exliibit  was  designed  to  attract 


the  winds  to  drive  the  dense  fog  inland.  It 
niigljt  be  said  that  fog  ia  the  breath  of  life  to  tho 
Sequoia  seniperv irons. 

The  **bjg  trees,"  on  the  other  hand,  are  found 
uway  from  the  coast — ^at  altitudes  varying  from 
4,000  to  ;;000  feet— on  the  lower  range  of  the 
western  8ierra  elopes,  and  where  warm  suns  and 
unclondcd  skies  |neponderate  tlie  year  round — 


attention  to  a  (■alifornian  resource  commercially    t!ie  very  opposite  of  the  redwood,  which  lo?ea 

and  lives  in   the  palpable  moisture  of  persistent 
fogs  so  dense  that  they  are  almost  impervious  to 


vain  able  tliat,  in  a  general  way  only,  is  related  to 
the  redwood  treeiJ,  and  knoun  to  tourists  and 
nmgazine  readers  as  forming  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  and  delightful  attractions  of  the  re- 
markable and  delightful  State  of  California. 

1'ho  **big  tree/'  or  Sequoia  gigantea,  grows  in 
the  interior  and  lower  portions  of  the  State  alone ; 
wliile  the  "redwood,"  or  Sequoia  sempervirens, 
is  not  found  in  the  interior,  but  always  on  tho 
west  side  of  the  Coast  Uange,  and  in  the  area 


the  rays  of  tho  enu.  The  Sequoia  gigantea  as  yet 
has  not  been  diecovered  at  a  point  farther  north 
than  the  middle  fork  of  tho  American  River,  in 
Placer  County,  where  a  grove  of  less  than  a  dossen 
trees  exists  ;  while  the  Sequoia  sempervirens  has 
yet  to  be  found  farther  south  than  Point  Gorda 
in  ^fonterey  County. 
Both   varieties— and    their  habits  will    proTO 
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them  to  be  distinct- — of  the  Sequoia  deiiiaud  rich 
and  abundant  soil.  The  **  big  tree,"  however, 
evinces  a  tenJoiicy  to  yield  to  those  climatic 
changes  which,  though  pnicticiiUj  imperceptible 
in  the  known  history  of  the  West,  must,  hoHVover, 
have  been  profoundly  marked  in  the  lives  of  tliese 
wonderful  trees. 

Under  favorable  conditions  both  varieties  are 
rapid  growera,  especially  tho  Serjuoia  gigantea  ; 
wliilc,  contrary  to  tho  general  rule,  they  ai'e  aUo 
long  of  life.  Gnstnv  Eisen,  writing  of  tho  lat- 
ter tree,  says  :  '*  When  tho  Cheopa  Pyramid  in 
Egypt  was  being  con  a  true  ted  tho  largest  Se- 
quoias now  standing  were  already  young  trees  of 
lo^pectublo  61  ze,  Wlsen  Cmsar  eon  q  no  red  Gaul 
tho  Yt*\'y  trees  we  now  gaze  on  were  already  older 
than  any  other  trco  ?iow  extant/' 

Tho  length  of  life  of  a  Sequoia,  which  has 
bIio wn  a  marked  disposition  to  recognize  tho  doc- 
tiitie  of  llio  survival  of  the  fittest  by  being  one  of 
tlio  fittest — wiiicli  selects  soil 
B'ifliciently  moist  and  a  cli- 
mate sufficiently  equablo  to 
onconrago  contintioua  growth, 
whicli  cliooses  a  location  to 
give  it  stability  and  prevent 
ifs  destruction  by  winds  and 
fires — ought  to  live  anywhere 
from  4,000  to  5,000  yeais. 
The  size  it  attains  is  a  verifica- 
tion of  tho  po-ssiblo  length  of 
life,  for  a  tree  that  can  attain 
a  height  of  350  feet  and  a 
diameter  of  45  feet  must  have 
ago  as  well  as  conditions  fa- 
ro rablo  to  growth. 

Tho  Serjuoia  gigantea  is 
the  memorial  tree  of  the  J^tate 
of  California.  Of  groat 
height,  masBivc,  straiglit, 
trim,  evergreen  and  crowned 
with  a  glory  of  Years— wluit 
better  selection  could  havo 
been  made  ? 

Itoservationa  liave  been 
mado  ill  Mariposa  and  Cala- 
vems  Counties,  where  tho 
largest  groves  and  most  mass- 
ire  trees  now  exist*  to  pre- 
vent their  destrnction  in  rc- 
sponeo  to  tho  commercial 
spirit  of  the  age,  Artillce 
also  is  contributing  to  tho 
prefiervation  of  these  towering 
monuments  of  nature's  un- 
limited power  of  production 
from   tliat  destruction  which 


avarice  and  climatic  changes  are  slowly  but  cer- 
tainly conspiring  to  bring  about. 

While  some  of  Lhia  species  is  still  hewn  down  for 
timber,  it  is  the  sempervirens,  the  product  of  the 
soil  and  the  fog  on  the  west  side  of  tho  Coast 
Range,  that  has  made  the  redwood  lumber  fa- 
mous. This  treo,  'tnown  as  the  redwood  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  tiio  '*  big  tree,"  averoges  8  to  12 
foot  in  diameter  and  nUains  a  lieight  varying 
from  J200  to  300  feet.  Records  ahow  its  discov- 
ery to  have  been  by  ilenzies,  on  Vancouver's  vo}- 
ago,  about  one  hundred  yours  ago.  It  was  not 
again  publicly  noticed  until  in  1833,  wheu  Dong- 
las  recalled  attention  lo  it.  Its  name,  sempcr- 
virena  (ever-living),  is  significant  of  a  habit  as- 
cribed to  it  of  sending  up  new  shoots  from  tho 
root  after  the  original  tree,  through  iiatnral 
agencies,  has  fallen  the  way  of  all  trees,  or  come 
to  an  nti timely  end  by  reason  of  man's  determi na- 
tion to  rob  the  earth  of  its  chief  attraction,   Thuj 
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in  Mill  Valley,  Manri  iioonty,  but  a  few  miles 
from  Sivn  Frsmcisco,  a  ciix-le  of  tlieae  trees  Is 
formed  Around  a  spot  n&ed  for  dancings  the  dune- 
ing.iloor  being  bnilt  on  the  bntt  of  an  old  sein- 
pervironfi,  while  the  inclosing  circle  of  smjdlcT 
trees  ftre  tho  ghoota  sent  up  from  roots  of  a  trunk 
looij  ago  cnt  down  and  removed. 

The  fourth  picture  is  certainly  suggestively 
romantic.  To  its  owner  it  is  thoroughly  neeful, 
however  orr»aniental  it  n»!iy  be  68teenjt*«l  by  oth- 
ers* But  it  does  not  give  an  etiforceil  iilou  of 
what  may  be  done  in  a  redwo(Hl  forest.  The 
bonse  consists  of  one  room,  14  by  14  feet,  bnilt 
on  the  top  of  a  etnmp  cut  off  ahont  25  f*.^et  above 
tho  level  of  liie  ground.  If,  wiri»  altiUide,  one 
may  be  assured  of  pure  air,  then  the  occtipant  of 
ihia  ideal  home  should  not  complain  of  a  be- 
fouled atmosphere.  Part  of  the  tree  below 
the  bonse  bus  been  hollowed  ont  for  a  kitchen. 
The  dark  angular  spot  in  the  trunk  of  the  tree 
facing  this  way  is  the  window  for  the  kitchen  ; 
t1i«^  door»  bifing  on  the  oppoi^ite  aide,  does  not 
therefore  appear  in  the  photograph.  From  the 
kitcheo  to  the  living  room  above  a  stairway  is 
cut  out  of  the  solid  tree  ou  the  inside.  Attach  eel 
to  and  part  of  it,  the  stair  follows  the  natural 
curvature  of  the  trutik,  and  is  semi'Spiral.  The 
photograph  and  the  elevation  of  this  little  home, 
tniilt  by  the  man  who  inhabits  it,  situated  amid 
the  d^nse  silence  of  forests  wboje  topmost  bought 
literally  pierce  the  vaulted  dome  above,  are  un- 
like anything  of  the  kind  elsewhere^  and  located 
as  it  is  apart  from  other  habitations,  may  wclU 
nigh  seem  impossible  of  verification^  save  to  tliose 
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that  have  danced  in  cotillon  sets  upon  the  stumps 
of  the  dead  Sequoia  sempervirens,  or  wIjo,  seated 
on  top  of  a  heavy  four-in*hand  coach  and  at  a 
swinging  trot,  have  driven  gayly  and  fearlessly 
thrntigh  a  broad  arch  cut  ont  of  the  solid  trunk 
of  a  "big  tree,*'  which  ia  still  living,  and  I  sup- 
pose growing,  in  the  Mariposa  Grove. 

Like  the  disappearance  of  the  red  Americau 
nices,  the  retiwood  forests  and  groves  are  steadily 
retreating,  unable  to  resist  the  onward  pressing 
of  agnres.^ive  humanity.  So  from  Marin  and  ad- 
jacent counties  the  redwood  has  almost  wholly 
disappeared.  While  the  forests  that  remain  may, 
by  reason  of  ti^eir  vast  extent,  seem  well-nigh  in- 
exhaustible, the  devastation  alreadv  noticeable  in 
Humboldt  County  is  necessarily  more  apparent  to 
those  that  love  forests  because  the  '"groves  were 
God*s  first  temples,"  and  because,  like  the  ever- 
chanpiug  ocean,  their  existence  is  a  eource  of 
pleasure  perennially  fresh  and  yet  ever-enduring, 
than  to  those  who  value  these  gifts  of  nature 
chiefly  for  the  monetary  value  ait.aching  to  them. 
The  heft  of  the  remaining  redwood  forests  is  in 
rTuTuboldt  and  Mendocino  Counties — the  former 
county,  1  believe,  having  the  greater  part,  while 
also  enjoying  the  enviable  distinction  of  having 
the  heavier  rainfall.  In  tho  winter  of  1893  and 
1894  something  like  56  to  60  inches  of  rain  felL 
To  measure  the  fall  by  inohes  has  therefore  be* 
come  too  great  a  task.  Ask  an  inhabitant  of  that 
section  what  the  precipitation  is,  and  be  will  an- 
swer, **0h,  between  four  and  five  feet.'' 

One  of  the  first  persons  to  recognize  the  value 
of  the  redwood  commercially  was  the  noted 
Henry  Meiggs,  whoso  disAp>- 
pearance  from  San  Francisco 
atid  reappearance  in  South 
America  in  early  days  brought 
violent  losses  to  very  many. 
He  subsequently  arranged  to 
make  good  the  direct  looses 
caused  through  his  departure 
— a  design  he  was  prevented 
from  executing  becanse  of  his 
death  while  journeying  to  the 
scene  of  his  early  operations. 
To-day,  even,  Meiggs  Wharf 
is  the  designation  of  a  par* 
tictilar  |>ortion  of  Sun  Fran- 
cisco water  front,  and  marks 
the  spot  where  his  vessels 
f%^;^r  landed  with   their  freights  of 

.f^Tf^  redwood   lumber.      The  mill 

originally  constructed  by  hin 
in  Meeulocino  County,  per- 
haps forty  years  8go,  is  stilt 
in  operation,  and  is  likely  to 


roiitiruie  in  use  for  iin  i  ad  efi  in  to  period. 
In  the  nmin,  however,  the  tievelopinent 
of  the  redwood  lumber  infltistry  wjia 
duo  to  the  migration  of  popiihitiori  in 
Humboldt  County  from  tho  Northciist- 
ern  States  and  from  Canada — the  latter 
now  being  familiarly  designated  as  '"  bine 
noees ''^ — a  term  not  of  derision,  but  aa 
flignifying  their  origin  in  a  section  of 
America  where  the  climatic  regions  are 
condncivo  to  tlio  develof^ment  of  noses 
clearly  bhie. 

Intermingling  with  tlie  redwood  for- 
ests are  groves,  greater  or  less  in  extent, 
of  pine,  spruce  and  kitidred  woodd. 
The  early  Bottlers  in  Humboldt  and 
Jlendocino  Connties  being  well  ac- 
qnaintr'd  wiili  tlrt^se  latter,  they  wore 
iiatnrally  chosen  in  prf?ference  to  the 
redwood.  Kut  nnlil  185G,  or  later,  did 
the  redwood  begin  to  attract  mnch  at- 
tention na  possessing  distinctly  valuable 
properties,  Tlie  commorcial  vahie  of 
the  tree  was  but  slowly  recognized.  It 
was  first  observed  tliat  the  redwoctd 
would  not  rot — roots  in  the  ground, 
after  the  tree  had  been  cut  down,  re- 
niuining  for  an  iridefinite  period  in  a 
porfi'ct  state  of  proservation.  80  to 
clear  the  land  these  roots  had  to  be  cat 
and  dug  out,  fiir  they  won  hi  not  burn, 
or  burned  so  slowly  as  to  make  the  task  of  being 
rid  of  them  a  most  costly  and  tiresome  one.  Save 
that  it  will  absorb,  the  wood  ia  practically  im- 
pervious to  the  effects  of  fresh  water.  The  te- 
redo and  limnoria  destroy  it  in  ocean  water — the 
former  by  boring  into  it,  and  so  lioncy combing 
the  timbers  internally  until  they  are  unsafe  ;  the 
latter  by  eating  the  wood  away  about  the  water 
line,  where  its  destructive  work  is  seen  in  the 
bmken  and  jagged  appearance  of  the  piles  when 
the  tide  is  out.  The  evil  work  of  the  teredo  is 
nott  however,  externally  ap|mrent.  It  enters  the 
timber  and  bores  Lhrongh  and  through  the  in- 
terior, Bonietitnes  approaching  the  surface  within 
the  thirty*second  part  of  an  inc!i,  but  always 
turning  in  again  without  reappearing.  Thus  its 
destructive  work  ia  invisible,  and  therefore  more 
dangerous.  In  fresh  water,  however,  as  in  the 
earth,  tlio  redwoix!  seems  almoet  to  refuse  to  obey 
the  natural  order  of  all  timberg,  and  decay.  These 
facts  persistently  demonstrating  themselves  to 
titose  living  in  the  vicinity  of  this  wonderful  tree, 
naturally  compelled  a  certain  recognition  of  the 
great  value  of  redwood  for  many  purposes. 

The  bark  of  the  redwood,  proportioned  in  thick- 
ness to  the  size  of  the  tree  and  used  to  make 
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walkiivg  canes  arid  other  ornamental  articles  froj 

will  decay  within  a  few  years;  but  for  the  wood 
itself  it  is  claimed  that  it  will  lie  on  tlie  ground 
for  500  years,  subject  to  heat  and  water,  to  all 
climatic  changes,  and  at  tlie  end  of  lliat  time 
may  be  hewn  up  into  a  first-dass  fpmlity  of  tim- 
ber. This  statement  is  based  on  the  facts  here 
given.  On  Jaeoby  Creek,  in  Humboldt  County,  a 
tree  fully  8  feet  in  diameter  has  grown  over  a 
part  of  the  trunk  of  a  fallen  redwood  log.  The 
roots  have  nni  down  the  sides  of  tlie  dciid  tree 
and  gone  firtidy  into  the  earth.  The  height  and 
diameter  of  the  living  tree  indicate  that  it  U  fully 
400  years  old,  while  the  conditions  make  the  fact 
clear  that  the  dead  tree  must  liavo  fallen  before 
the  other  began  to  grow  over  it.  The  dead  trunk 
is  over  C  feet  in  diameter  and  60  feet  in  length, 
and  would  undoubtedly  make  first-class  hi  in  be  i' 
to-day.  It  was  also  noticed  that  forest  fires,  so 
frequent  among  the  spruce  and  pino  and  other 
trees  having  more  or  less  resin  and  pitch,  would 
stop  once  tlie  borders  of  tho  redwood  groves  were 
reached.  When  employed  in  the  construction  of 
buildings  the  absorbent  nature  of  the  wood 
brought  in  contact  with  water,  together  with  the 
absence  of  resin  and  pitch  in  the  tree,  have  made 
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il  •  flMiUer  of  lbi>  gtmUmi  «ait  ta  estingoUh 
^tm.  AMmtmvXi  af  ilitt  reoognilioo  Cftltfornm 
ettiw  mn  geoerftllj  eonsimcted  of  redirood ; 
Ibofigb  ibe  f^«r  ^f  eftrtbf|nake»  %  f«w  jeori  ago 
lad  macb  to  do  irith  tbe  telceiioit  of  wood  for 
bni  I  dings,  been  Tiiin  atone  or  brick  «uid 

more  pltsble,  a  %  iietter  able  to  with- 

itand  a  few  of  the  itatirral  '^pbocki^to  wliich 
Califomia  gftneraJljr  nnd  8ati  FraueUeo  purticn- 
larlj  fiecme<l  in  former  ilnys  predisposed.     A  fed- 
wood  Rtjckt  forc«rd 
lo    burn   fjcrcalf, 
wfll  die  otit  ercn 
ill  a  strong  wind. 
Wlicrit  it  is  iiBcd, 
therefore,  a   gen- 
eral eondagrntioQ 
19    wcU-nigli    im- 
po»aib1o. 

Agiiin,  It  will 
not  warp,  and  it 
filirinktf  but  little. 
U  14  much  ill  favor 
an  a  finiBhiiig 
wood,  bccatiso  it 
will  AUfltain  a  Uigh 
poliftl),  IV  lit  to  its 
n^guliii"  grain  ren- 
do  re  it  oa«y  to 
work,  atid  is  fti 
marked  contrast 
ill  tiiiM  roj^'urd  to 
many  other  vvoodtj 
nnod  for  !itii«)itng, 
and  by  this  very 
contra«t  is  bccomo 
perhaps  moro 
aoiight  after. 

In  rniiny  of  the 
troim  nrc!  cliseascd 
joints  or  wartd 
c'lillod  **  hurl  **iind 
»•  curly/'  'I'hrgo 
nro  Aory  cboioe. 
1'htiy  lire  tliiitin- 
giiiaJiitd  from  tlio 
huhntco  of  tho  wood  and  the  tree  generally  in  that 
tht^  i'(.vt,'iilar  plain  is  wuntiiiir,  nnd  hociuifie  of  their 
grtMkt  hurdno88.  TJut  defect  of  the  redwood  is 
timt  it  in  very  soft,  and  wliito  this  rertdera  it  the 
ousioi"  of  being  worked  and  docs  not  iiicrenfio  ita 
teiukmcy  to  ilet^ny,  yet  it  clearly  beiira  evidence 
of  any  aefidentul  knookfl.  But  tlie  hurl  and  curly 
are  very  Inird,  'I'hoy  take  a  enpcrb  polish,  arc 
rciplendont  in  color,  ami  tii  no  reBpects  are  they 
inferior  to  tlio  most  beautiful  of  woods. 
Tho  redwood  alao  contaiua  tannic  aoid.  AScotck 
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cbettiet  and  botiaiit  btt  expenaMttled  witb  trees 
of  tbii  cbwi  Miir  groviog  ia  tlie  Botantf^l  Gsr* 
delta  ia  Edinborgl^  and  «e  a  resalt  baa  prodaoed 
a  aabeUocse  vliieb  be  calk  **  nabotbine*''  Tbia  k 
tueil  as  a  Tarntab  or  liain.  Besides  giTiag  lo 
ptiie  and  deal  aod  olber  voods  colon  resembling 
oab  and  atabogaaj*  aa  aiay  be  desired,  it  alao  m* 
Testa  Uie  woods  to  wbicb  it  b  applied  witb  a 
large  percentage  of  iu  own  fire^reaisting  qoall- 
ties.     It  is  now  proposed  to  extract  tbc  acid  and 

oCb«r  Tirtuea  of 
the  redwood  from 
tbc  s  a  w  d  a  s  t  ; 
tlieti,  bj  prceaarey 
to  force  from  pine 
and  kindred  woods 
their  pitch  aud 
resin  and  to  snp* 
plant  theee  by  ia* 
jection  with  thoee 
peon  liar  qnalitiea 
of  the  Se<)uoia 
s  e  m  p  e  r  V  i  r  e  11  a 
which  render  it 
practically  imper- 
vious to  decay  and 
make  it  so  excel* 
lent  a  resistant  to 
tires  ;  and  t  h  n  a 
make  these  woods, 
eo  changed,  equal 
almost  in  utility 
and  value  to  the 
redwood  itself. 

In  view  of  tbcae 
fact8  it  will  excite 
little  surprise  thai 
the  redwood  ia 
offered  as  a  Bub- 
gtitute  for  steel 
and  sheet -iron 
pipes  used  for  con- 
veying water  for 
any  purpose.  It 
is  claimed  for  it 
that  it  possesses 
greater  carrying  capacity  \  that  it  has  equal 
strength  ;  that,  iw  otfered  to  Ihe  public,  it  is 
more  durable;  that  it  ia  not  aubjock  to  iucrua- 
tatioii  or  tubercuioufi  formations,  will  not  ruat, 
can  bo  laid  iri  earth  or  water,  can  bo  laid  up  hill 
and  down,  is  cheaper,  and,  submerged  either  iti 
earth  or  fresh  water  and  kept  full,  will  never  de- 
cay. 

The  reader  will  conceive  after  this  eDumera- 
tion  of  virtues  that  the  redwood  should  be  a  most 
valuable  tluibtsr.     In  many  Western  cities  it  is 
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iiaed  for  water  niaine  \  many  of  the  largest  canal  The  qiiulity  of  resistance  to  decay, 
and  irrigathig  comptiiiies  in  Califonua  \\m  it  to  while  a  panimoinit  virtue,  iu  certain 
convey  large  streams  to  tlistunt  points,  Since  the  spects  is  an  irijiu y  to  the  producer  of 
necessity  for  a  regular 
fall  is  by  its  nse  avoid- 
ed, and  tlie  loss  by 
evaporation  iu  tlie 
transmission  of  largo 
volume 8  of  water  over 
the  warm  and  sunlit 
plains  of  Califuruiu  18 
also  prevented,  its  nso 
is  an  economical  ne- 
cessity. An  ii lustra- 
lion  is  here  given  of 
work  in  course  of  eon- 
struction  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Wood  on  Pipe 
Company  which  siiows 
how  the  redwood  may 
be  employed  in  tbo 
conveying  of  water  at 
poinU  where  a  canal 
would  be  welUnigh  if 
not  wholly^  impracti- 
cable, FIFTT-TWO-ESCK  WOODEI?  PIl^E,  POR  mRIOATION, 


however^l 
vital  ve- 
redwooi] 
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Inmbcr.  Tho  limiLlcas  q nan ti tics  of  dead  and  dis- 
carded branches  possess  no  known  value.  Too 
small  for  lumber,  they  will  neither  burn  nor  de- 
cay. By  resisting  the  Hrst  condition  they  afford, 
therefore,  no  comfort  againot  cold  and  are 
shunned  by  the  needy.  By  refusing  to  decay 
they  fail  to  return  to  tho  earth  the  wojilth  taken 
from  it  in  their  growth.  The  very  leaves  refuse 
to  fall. 

To  one  unacquainted  with  the  striking  char- 
acteristics of  tliis  tree,  and  who  beholds  in  the 
region  of  its  growth  an  untold  wealth  of  firewood, 
a  marvel  of  the  waste  of  wood  is  seen  on  every 
hand  abounding  ;  and  the  wonder  is  that  nature 
'and  man  seem  so  often  to  be  striving  to  such  con- 
trary ends.  For  here,  where  population  is  light 
and  frost  and  snow  almost  unknown,  are  appar- 
ently limitless  supplies  of  firewood  ;  wliile  far  in 
the  East,  wliore  population  is  dense  and  where 
the  snow  and  frost  of  each  winter  drive  thou- 
sands into  the  arms  of  deatli  for  the  want  of 
warmth,  is  little  or  no  fuel,  Tlio  waste,  liow- 
evcr,  is  not  so  painful  wlien  the  utter  worth less- 
neps  of  tho  redwood  as  a  burner  becomes  clear  to 
the  mind.  So  tlie  presence  of  tlie  illimitable 
quantities  of  useless  brandies — m:uiy  of  tliem 
such  as  would  make  very  respectable-sized  logs 
in  other  places — and  the  acres  of  sawdust  become 
an  almost  unendurable  nuisance,  and  their  de- 
struction a  matter  of  profound  anxiety  and  great 
cost.  As  a  result  efforts  have  been  made  to  dis- 
cover some  inexpensive  metiiod  of  extracting  the 
valuable  properties  described  from  the  waste 
•  wood.  Some  such  discovery  has  already  been 
made,  but  whether  it  can  be  operated  cheaply 
enough  to  justify  the  work  must  yet  be  demon- 
strated. If  the  discovery  is  a  practical  one  the 
extract  will  be  used  to  "  red  wood  ize  *'  other 
woods,  while  the  valueless  branches  and  the  saw- 
dust from  which  the  resistant  qualities  have  been 
taken  'vvill  become  subject  to  the  usual  coiulition 
of  trees,  will  burn  and  decay,  and  so  give  back 
their  treasures  to  the  earth  as  a  benefaction  for 
the  blessing  of  having  once  known  i-he  glory  of  a 
life  literally  full  of  years. 

So  little  by  little  the  fame  of  tho  redwood 
spread  as  its  great  worth  became  apparent,  and 
in  the  course  of  time  tho  product  of  these  great 
forests  of  mammoth  trees,  through  whose  inter- 
lacing branches  in  the  natural  state  the  sun's 
jniro  rays  could  not  penetrate,  found  their  way  to 
all  the  markets  of  the  civilized  world. 

The  growth  of  the  lumber  trade  of  Humboldt 
C.^onnty — which  is  the  centre  of  the  great  redwood 
belt — is  significant  as  indicating  what  a  strong 
demand  in  a  particular  branch  of  trade  will  do 
toward  the  development  of  other  industries  that. 


apparently,    havo    only   remote  kinship  t 
other. 

Following  tbe  sjslaai  in  Yogne  in  viAlt 
east  and  in  Omumdtk^  tboee  wbo  first  engaged; 
Inmber  trade  in  the  redvood  region  \o^, 
tage  of  the  stremms  to  tranaport  their  Ioq: 
mills — and  it  moat  be  conceded  that  thesii 
in  the  spring  and  earlj  sammer  montki 
abundant  power  for  that  pnrpoce.  Bnt;i:^] 
age  redwood  <5aiinot  be  bandied  as  an  es^ 
It  mnst  be  moved  in  sections.  Rangioffml 
to  16  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  ai^ir] 
straight  as  an  arrow  into  the  air  a  dist&noei: 
ing  anywhere  from  180  to  275  feet,  a  mc 
hardly  be  expected  to  pick  up  one  of  ibesea 
place  it  under  his  arm  and  walk  off  witiii; 
the  trees  are  cut  into  lengths  of  aboQtU'i| 
each  length  is  then  split  into  halves,  Bome-- 
into  quarters,  then  thrown  into  the  Etreaii..| 
it  may  lie  there  awaiting  the  spring  rise  of  Tt 
to  transport  it  to  the  destinal  point.  Sornn; 
the  first  and  the  second  lengths  of  the  \mv: 
missed,  however,  that  they  became  kn-m 
"sinkers''— parts  so  heavy  that  theywouli; 
float.  These  lower  portions  of  the  tree  arem 
the  harder,  and  therefore  of  the  greatest  ri: 
Often  the  third  length  of  one  of  these  gramr- 
tiuels  of  the  forest  would  float  at  the  small*:?!;, 
while  the  heavier  end  sank  to  the  bottom  of; 
stream.  8o  these  had  to  be  split  and  left  iyi:: 
on  tho  banks  of  the  stream  to  dry  out,  ofwi* 
long  as  five  years.  Tliis  method  destroyed  eji 
valuable  wood,  caused  a  great  waste  of  time,ii:i 
involved  such  heavy  losses  that  the  stronger Isst 
bermen  built  railroads  into  their  own  timy 
lands  and  hauled  their  logs  to  the  mills  bvst^ 
As  the  timber  belt  receded  mills  were  niadei 
follow,  and  the  lines  of  rail  were  also  eitetdK 
So  also  sail  and  steamboats  were  procured  bytl* 
lumber  owners,  and  the  product  of  their retlWi 
lands  and  mills  were  delivered  bj  their  own  boan 
to  the  markets. 

Thus  it  comes  that    Humboldt  Couuiy,  to 
fornia,    without    railroad     connection   with  t« 
other  parts  of  the  world,  has  i>erhap8  more  miles c! 
railroad  to  the  population  than  any  other  courJ 
in  the  Union.     It  has  some   twelve  distinct  wd 
separate  railroad  lines,  only  three  of  which  canf 
passengers,  and   but  one — the    Eel   River— buiii 
with  a  view  to  carrying  passengers.      Two  only  of 
the  lines  connect  with   each    other.     Each  rnii* 
from  a  point  owned  by  the  proprietors  into  tlie 
forests  and  to  tide  water,  where  the  lumber  is  de- 
ported to  different  parts  of  tbe  world.     Kails  and 
engines  alike  were  taken  to   the  county  by  beat, 
and  the  magnitude  of  an  industry  that  could  bear 
this  expense  for  the  sole  purpoeo  of  transporting 
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Jogs  and  lumber  belonging  to  one  man,  or  to  one 
company,  may  be  imagined  better  than  told  in 
fignres. 

With  the  denuding  of  the  bottom  binds  and. 
gentle  slopes  agricultural  pursuits  followed. 
Since  the  roots  of  the  hewn  trees  would  not  rot 
they  had  to  be  burned  or  blasted  out,  a  task  tlie 
extent  of  which  can  only  be  measured  by  those 
having  tested  the  labor  involved.  It  was  also  no- 
ticed that  once  the  ground  was  cleared  a  dense, 
growth,  a  wild  blackberry  brush,  spontaneously 
sprang  up — so  thick,  so  prolific  in  bojiring,  that 
the  harries,  whon  ripe,  could  bo  racke<l  oft  lit- 
erally by  the  basketful.  The  soil  genenilly  is  very 
rich.  On  slopes  once  crowned  with  the  grandeur 
of  densely  growing  redwood  giants  to-day  tlio 
rich  green  of  sun-blest  grass  may  bo  seen  wavini,' 
in  the  pleasant  wind  ;  while  in  the  spring  the  air 
everywhere  is  laden  with  the  rich  perfume  of 
peach,  apple,  pear,  prune  and  other  fruit-tree 
blossoms,  thriving  where,  but  a  few  years  before, 
bear  and  deer,  fearless  of  man  because  unknow- 
ing of  him,  wandered  under  the  unbroken  shad- 
ows of  primeval  redwood  forests. 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  the  laud  was 
more  valuable  before  than  now,  since  denuded  of 
its  forests.  Certainly  the  rank  growth  of  ferns 
and  underbrush,  saying  nothing  of  the  enormou.s 
size  of  the  redwood,  shows  the  soil  to  contain  a 
rich  abundance  of  plant  wealth  that  has  been 
storing  up  for  ages.  Whatever  can  be  made  to 
grow  yields  generously.  Agrieulture,  therefore, 
is  a  pursuit  followed  with  prosperity. 

Like  all  other  forms,  tree  life  struggles  for  su- 
premacy. Given  a  soil  and  climate  congenial  to 
heavy  and  rapid  growth,  it  is  little  wonder  that 
the  redwood  massed  thickly  and  then  struggled 
higher  and  higher  in  search  of  air  and  sunlight, 
until  gaining  a  girth  and  height  of  proportions 
almost  increiliblo  to  those  who  have  never  seen 
them.. 

Only  by  personal  vision  can  any  j;isfc  c.nicep- 
tion  of  the  individual  size  of  trees  in  a  redwood 
forest  be  had.  Seen  from  a  distance,  as  when 
entering  the  harbor  at  Humboldt  Bay,  the  most 
probable  impression  is  that  of  a  country  rich  in 
timber;  for  all  the  higher  lands  are^covered  with 
forests  which  at  times  run  at  the  edge  of  the  bay, 
and  the  feeling  is  that,  but  for  the  smaller  tracts 
devoted  to  agriculture  and  cities,  and  the  land 
subject  to  tidal  overflow,  the  whole  visible  area, 
toother  with  that  beypud  the  line  of  vision,  is 
inundated  by  trees,  and  trees,  and  trees. 

But  the  inspiration  of  tlie  redwnoil  may  be 
found  amid  the  redwood  solitudes  alone.  For- 
^ke  tjie  beaten  path,  and  one  is  immediately  lost. 
S^yq  for  the  squirrels  which,  in  their  sport,  leap 


from  bough  to  bongh,  from  one  interlocking 
brajich  to  another  ;  Bj.ve  for  the  singing  of  birds, 
thero  is  the  p**rfect  silence  of  death.  Fern  growth 
is  as  rank  as  that  of  the  trees,  the  predominant 
s[)ecies  naturally  being  very  coarse,  and  in  height 
ranging  anywhere  from  4  to  8  feet. 

Before  the  timber  industry  developed  toapoint 
where  railroads  became  necessary  frontiersmen 
engaged  in  cattle  raising  pushed  farthest  into  the 
wooded  solitudes.  Trails  alone  indicated  the 
j)resencc  of  man.  Game  was  so  abundant  that  a 
friend,  whoso  word  is  true,  tells  mo  ho  has  stood 
at  hi^  cabin  door  in  the  blush  of  tl:e  early  dawn, 
or  when  the  sinking'  sun  threw  the  lengthened 
shadows  ;it  his  feet,  and  counted  as  many  as  fifty 
doer  in  a  herd  within  rifle  shot.  In  those  days 
rauiruinen  and  hunters  had  no  need  to  search  for 
game — it  came  to  them — bear  included,  and  often 
as  uu welcofne  as  uninvited. 

The  reference  already  made  to  the  rainfall 
shows  that  there  are  rivers  in  the  redwood  belt — 
rivei's  that  at  tifuea  contain  a  volume  of  water  not 
to  bo  trifled  with.  While  the  fall  of  the  streams 
is  decided,  it  is  not  so  great  that  railroads  can- 
not easily  be  operated  by  following  their  courses. 
These  streams  run  into  and  pass  through  the 
hearts  of  the  redwood  forests,  and  the  railroads 
in  the  main  follow  their  winding  ways.  The 
mosX  important  of  these  are  the  Eel  and  Mad 
Rivers.  Seen  in  the  later  summer  months,  they 
appear  harmless  enough.  Yet  there  are  seasons 
when  they  overflow  their  channels  and  spread 
until  from  50  to  100  times  larger  than  their  aver- 
age size.  Naturally  the  fog  is  drawn  up  the  ra- 
vines which  mark  the  course  of  the  streams,  and 
it  is  observable  that  the  re<lwood  follows  the  way 
of  this  condensed  moisture  ever  exhaling  inland 
from  the  great  Pacific. 

In  many  respects  the  undergrowth  is  not  un- 
like that  of  Xorthern  Irelainl  and  other  parts  of 
the  British  Isles.  Teriis,  as  the  views  given  in 
this  connection  show,  are  of  rank  growth,  and 
wherever  the  aggressive  spirit  of  man  has  made 
an  avenue  for  sunlight,  there,  amid  the  density  of 
redwood  forests,  grow  rare  wild  flowers  as  bright 
in  hue  and  as  rich  in  fragrance  as  though  blos- 
soming in  a  land  where  tho  breath  of  frost  might 
be  orcathed  u[)ou  them.  And  there 'is  a  subtle, 
an  undefinablo  charm  pervading  all  the  scenes — 
a  charm  vivid  to  the  senses,  though  dead  to  the 
eight  and  unknown  to  the  sound.  I  have  wandered 
up  the  winding  ways-  of  these  now  quiet  streams 
on  an  early  day  in  May,  tho  sun  shining  warm 
and  clear,  as  though  never  a  cloud  or  trace  of  fog 
could  have  been  knowj.  The  sun-warmed  slopes 
of  tiny  streams  were  banked  by  wild  violets, 
sIliAlde^  of*  lighter  or.  darker  depths  of  color  as 
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iJy  W.  Thomson. 

Bor'^D   for  Australia  via  tlie    Ciipe  of   Gooil  amrnul  ng  appureiitly  with  as  little  effort  aa  if 

Hc*^^  our  ^Bailing  [sliip  tlie  Iitvenuc,  wjiilo  tiav-  had  been  Iving  at  niicbor.      It  may  Imve  rested 

eraiug  tho  South  Atlatitic  Oecau,  had  been  for  night,  but  if  so  I  cannot  iniagitie  why  it  iras  not 

wveral  days  attended  by  one  of  tlioao  magnificeiit  left  behind,   for  it  was   always   with   us  in 

birdfl,  the  wandering  or  giant  albatross— the  larg-  morning.     None  of  na  ever  saw  it  alight,  thou, 

eat  of  all  sea  fowl.  it  wonhl  swoop  down  occasionally,  just  touch 

The  tireless  creature  not  only  followed  ns,  but,  water  and  seize  pieces  of  biscuit  and  other 

whatever  the  Teaael^s  62)6ed«  oirclod  around  and  thrown  overboard  from  the  cook'a  galley. 
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.tnong^  our  one  InindreLl  and  eiglity-tlirco  paa-        So,  one  tlav,  wlieu,  as  ray  old  diary  shows,  wc 

fers   many   poBsessed    tlrenrms,   and  all   were     were  in  the  iieigUborliood  of  33"  aonth  lat  and 

lixiona  to  secure  this  particnlar  bird,  wlucli  often     10"'  east  Ian.  John   Wells,   a    passenger    hailing 

^•iame  within  easy  range  and  might  liavc  been  read*    from  Now fotnid hind,  raked  ont  of  his  eea  ciiest  a 

'fifty  brought  down.     But  owing  to  tlio  determined     long  cod  line  and  its  hook,  declaring  that  be*d 

riuperstitionrborn  opposition  of  the  sailors  none     '*  have  the  tbing  in  ten  minutes/' 

if  «g  dared  Lo  shoot  at  it.     Besides,  even  if 
k^illed,   its   body  could  not  have  been   re-  f 

covered  without  stopping  tho  ship,  lower- 
ing a  boat  and   thns  coiienniing  time,  to 
irbich,  in  bis  great  anxiety  to  get  along  \n 
Ills  voyage,  the  captain  would  not  consent. 
Since  entering  upon   tho  sontliern  sean 
^vo  had  seen  many  albatrosses,  but   none 
precisely  like   this   one,  which,  be- 
Bides  being  of  unusual  size,  had  a 
peculiar  black  spot  on  its  left  wing, 
distinguisbing    it   from   all  others. 
Hence  wo  were  determined  to  get 
hold  of  it— but  hoH'  ? 

It  would    never  du   to   defy  tho 


Bailors^  prejudices;  for  if  any  future  disaster 
BhouM  occur  the  simple-minded  fellows  would  be 
euro  to  lay  it  at  our  doors,  and  their  supersti- 
tions fears  might  even  unnerve  them  in  some 
critical  emergency.  We  found,  however,  they 
had  no  objections  to  the  capture  of  the  bird,  pro- 
vided it  should  afterward  be  released  nnbarmed. 


niS  ¥IUGE  EKKMT  CJONVULSITELY   l.ltAPED  SO  FAtl  OCT  OF  THE  WATER  TRAT  WE  COtJLD 

PLAINLY   BEE   A    fJHKAT   OASn    IN    IlIB   WniTB   BELLV/' 


A  very  slight  matter  canscs  a  ripple  of  excite- 
ment among  folk  who  have  been  long  at  scaj 
hence  wo  all  gathered  on  deck  now  to  watch 
Wells's  proceedings,  the  most  interested  of  the 
crowd  being  Tommy  Stanton,  the  twelve-year-old 
son  of  a  passenger. 

The  ship  was  at  this  time  holding  a  due  east 
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course,  and  impelled  by  a  moderate  sonthwest 
breeze  was  running  at  the  rate  of  about  eight 
knots  an  hour,  while  the  albatross,  hovering  top- 
mast high,  was  something  more  than  a  hundred 
yards  astern. 

John  Wells,  phici ng  a  small  piece  of  fat  pork 
on  his  hook,  but  leaving  the  point  quite  bare, 
tossed  it  overboard  and  let  the  line  run  out  three 
hundred  feet  or  so,  its  own  buoyancy  and  the 
ship's  motion  keeping  the  bait  on  the  surface. 

Mr.  Albatross  was  familiar  enough  with  scraps 
of  pork,  but  knew  nothing  of  angling  devices. 
Having  hitherto  met  with  unqualified  success  in 
foraging,  he  had  no  reason  to  8U})pose  that  his 
confidence  was  now  to  be  so  cruelly  abused. 
Quickening  his  flight  a  little,  he  made  a  grandly 
circling  swoop,  picked  up  the  dainty  morsel  and 
attempted  to  bear  it  away.  But  no  ;  something 
was  wrong  !  Ho  ascended  a  few  feet,  and,  despite 
his  great  wing  power,  was  jerked  to  the  surface 
again,  whence  he  found  it  impossible  to  rise. 

The  sharp  steel  had  pierced  the  upper  part  of 
his  tough  beak,  and  with  outstretched  neck  and 
helplessly  fluttering  pinions  he  was  hurried  along 
in  the  ship's  wake. 

"Told  you  Vd  get  him  !'' exultantly  shouted 
Wells;  while  little  Tommy  Stanton  jumj)ed  up 
and  down  in  a  perfect  ecstasy  of  delight. 

The  bird  was  not  exactly  **got"  yet,  however. 
Hooking  it  was  one  thing  ;  getting  it  on  board, 
quite  another.  If  the  tackle  had  not  been  nearly 
strong  enough  to  hold  a  young  whale  it  could  not 
have  been  done  at  all ;  for,  owing  to  the  ship's 
speed  and  the  captive's  frantic  re.-istance,  the 
strain  upon  hook  and  line  was  tremendous. 

Though  ])ulling  with  all  his  might,  the  angler 
could  not  draw  his  quarry  one  inch  nearer — in- 
deed, could  hardly  hold  his  own — and  after  at 
first  disdainfully  rejecting  all  offers  of  assistance 
he  was  constrained  to  cry  :  "Lend  a  hand  here, 
some  of  you  fellows.  The  thing's  worse  than  a 
sixty- pound  codfish  !  The  cord's  cutting  my  fin- 
gers to  the  bone."  "* 

Two  other  men  took  hold  of  the  line  and  by 
main  force  began  to  draw  the  swaying,  struggling 
prize  over  the  hills  and  hollows  of  the  gently  heav- 
ing sea  at  a  faster  rate  than  the  ship  was  going. 
They  had  gained,  perha])8,  fifty  feet^, when  the, 
first  mate,  who  stood  looking  on,  shouted  : 
"Lively,  boys,  lively!  or  you'll  lose  your  bird. 
There's  a  pirate  in  his  wake." 

Sure  enough ;  not  sixty  feet  behind  the  alba- 
tross we  saw  the  black  fin  of  a  big  shark  cutting 
the  water  and  coming  swiftly  toward  us.  We 
ooald  even  see  the  monster's  body  occasionally  as 

shot  across  the  little  watery  valleys,  and  he  ap- 
i  to  be  more  than  twenty  feet  long. 


Now,  unless  it  may  be  a  black  cat,  no  liviiij^ 
creature  is  so  intensely  hated  by  sailors  as  is  this 
tiger  of  ihe  seas.  Seeing  that  it  gained  upon  u^k, 
the  nuile  yelled  :  "  Stop  fooling,  you  lubbers  ! 
Underrun  the  line  and  scoot  for'ed,  or  the  shark 
will  win  the  game." 

The  three  men  faced  about,  threw  the  cord 
over  their  shoulders  and  started  for  the  ship's 
bow.  But  the  shark  also  increased  his  speed,  and 
it  seemed  anybody's  race.  One  passenger,  who 
happened  to  have  his  revolver  with  him,  fired  six 
shots  at  the  fish  as  quickly  as  he  could  pull  trig- 
ger. Although  the  distance  was  far  too  great  for 
effective  pistol  practice,  some  of  the  bullets  did 
seem  to  strike  the  glistening  body,  which,  how- 
ever, only  came  on  the  faster,  while  we  spurred 
up  our  men  by  exhortations  more  vigorous  than 
polite. 

At  this  moment  little  Tommy,  half  crazy  with 
excitement,  clambered  up  on  the  taffrail  to  get  a 
better  view  of  the  fun,  and  losing  his  balance, 
fell  headforemost  into  the  sea  ! 

A  simultaneous  cry  of  horror  arose  from  all  on 
deck.  Wells  and  his  comrades  stop|>ed  short  in 
their  race,  and  only  by  actual  force  was  Mr.  Stan- 
ton restrained  from  plunging  overboard  after  his 
son. 

"  Hard  down  with  your  helm  !  Let  go  tops'ls 
and  jib  I"  shouted  the  mate  ;  and  with  her  lower 
canvas  shaking  the  good  ship  came  slowly  round 
into  the  wind. 

Meantime  the  boy  had  risen  to  the  surface 
again,  and  notwithstanding  his  fright  was  swim- 
ming bravely  ;  while  the  shark,  slightly  diverg- 
ing from  his  former  course,  now  made  direct  for 
the  more  attractive  prey. 

There  was  no  time  to  lose.  The  small  boats 
were  all  lashed  amidship,  and  even  if  hanging  on 
the  davits  could  not  have  been  launched  quickly 
enough  to  be  of  use  in  this  emergency  ;  for,  of 
course,  in  coming  squarely  about,  the  ship  had 
become  separated  by  quite  a  distance  from  the 
imperiled  child  ;  and  equally,  of  course,  both  he 
and  his  pursuer  were  now  off  the  starboard  bow, 
the  vessel  lying  with  her  head  to  the  southwest. 

Therefore  none  of  the  ro})es  and  life  buoys 
thrown  overboard  fell  within  the  little  fellow's 
reach. 

A  number  of  the  passengers  rushed  down  the 
companion  way  for  their  arms  ;  in  five  minutes  a 
score  of  loaded  guns  would  be  ready  to  play  npoa 
the  monster  ;  but  even  if  in  time  this  fusillade 
would  probably  be  harmless,  and  we  should  see 
the  beautiful  boy,  our  especial  pet,  drawn  down 
to  death  before  our  eyes. 

More  than  one  strong  man  groaned  in  agony  at 
his  own  helplessness  ;  others  turned  shudderingly 
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away,  and  tlie  unhappy  father  screamed  aloud, 
while  desperately  struggling  to  free  himself  from 
the  mercifully  restraining  hands. 

The  shark  was  now  as  near  to  the  boy  as  was 
the  latter,  still  gallantly  swimming  on,  to  the 
sliip.  A  few  moments  more  and  all  would  bo 
over.  But  in  this  supremo  crisis  an  unexpected 
actor  appeared  upon  the  scene. 

Necessarily,  we  were  all  clustered  now  in  the 
bows  of  tlie  ship,  in  front  of  and  around  the 
cook^s  galley.  That  busy  functionary,  a  lithe 
West  Indian  mulatto,  whom  we  knew  only  as 
"Jim,"  hearing  the  rumpus,  rushed  out,  bare- 
foot and  lightly  clothed,  as  usual,  holding  in  his 
hand  a  long,  sharp  knife,  which  he  had  been  us- 
ing to  cut  up  meat. 

One  seaward  glance  showed  him  how  matters 
stood,  and  uttering  a  wild  cry,  he  transferred  the 
knife  to  his  teeth,  took  a  half-turn  of  a  light  rope 
around  his  waist,  and  springing  overboard,  struck 
out  at  wondrous  speed  to  the  rescue.  On  coming 
to  the  boy  he  deftly  looped  the  line  under  his 
arms,  and  then,  without  further  pause,  made 
straight  for  the  oncoming  shark  ;  while  we,  vocif- 
erously cheering,  drew  the  saved  child  toward  us. 

Before  he  had  reached  his  father's  outstretched 
arms,  however,  Jim  had  met  the  shark,  and  there 
now  ensued  a  battle,  never  for  a  moment  of 
doubtful  issue,  it  seems,  but  watched  by  us  with 
painful  anxiety. 

On  coming  within,  apparently,  6fteen  feet  of 
the  ominous  black  fin  the  brave  mulatto  dived, 
and  three  seconds  afterward  his  huge  enemy  con- 
vulsively leaped  so  far  out  of  water  that  we  could 
plainly  see  a  great  gash  in  his  white  belly,  the 
blood  from  which  stained  the  sea  for  yards 
around. 

Then,  for  just  long  enough  to  catch  a  single 
breath,  Jim's  head  appeared  above  the  surface. 
Again,  for  possibly  half  a  minute,  he  was  lost  to 
view,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  shark's  body 
turned  slowly  over  and  floated,  belly  up,  on  the 
crimsoned  waves  ! 

At  this,  amid  a  perfect  frenzy  of  hand-shaking, 
passengers  and  crew  sent  up  a  mighty  shout  of 
triumph,  heartily  echoed  by  Jim.  But  the  ex- 
perienced fighter  did  not  linger  to  gloat  over  his 
victory,  well  knowing  that  the  sight  or  scent  of 
blood  was  likely  to  bring  upon  him  a  greater 
number  of  foes  than  he  could  deal  with. 

In  fact,  he  had  barely  been  hauled  on  board 
when  we  saw  the  razorlike  fins  of  eight  sharks 
converging  from  all  directions  upon  the  spot 
where  lay  the  carcass  of  their  slaughtered  rela- 
tive. 

In  response  to  our  warm  congratnlations  Jim 
simply  said:    "Why,   any   good    swimmer   that 


knows  how  to  handle  a  knife  kin  kill  one  of  them 
lubbers,  if  he  ain't  afeaid.  'Tain't  no  trick  at 
all.  AVhar  I  was  brought  up,  rippin'  a  shark 
open  warn't  considered  nothin'  to  brag  on.  Lots 
of  Jamaiky  niggers  does  it  just  for  fun." 

But  we  thought  the  gallant  fellow's  exploit  ?m« 
something  to  *' brag  on."  Notwithstanding  his 
modest  disclaimer,  wo  added  so  substantial  a  sum 
to  Mr.  Stanton's  grateful  gift  that  the  dusky 
hero  might  have  lived  for  the  next  year  or  two 
without  work. 

During  the  late  excitement  we  had  forgotten 
all  about  the  albatross  ;  but  before  the  ship  was 
put  on  her  course  again  some  one  noticed  that  the 
bird  was  still  fast  to  the  lino,  though,  the  vessel 
being  at  rest  and  the  strain  relaxed,  it  had  risen 
a  hundred  feet  or  so'^tfibp  the  air  aiid  was  now 
swerving  from  side  to  side,  trying  to  sliake  off 
the  stubborn  hook. 

Gently  as  possible  the  beautiful  thing  was 
drawn  down  to  the  deck,  when  we  found  it  to  be 
an  oven  larger  specimen  than  we  had  thought, 
measuring  from  tip  to  tip  of  its  long,  narrow 
wings  eleven  feet  and  four  inches — nearly  as 
great,  I  think,  as  the  wing-spread  of  the  South 
American  condor.  The  head  was  of  immense 
size,  and  the  enormous  beak,  with  its  sharp-edged 
upper  mandible,  looked  almost  capable  of  snip- 
])ing  off  a  man's  arm,  were  the  owner  of  the  outfit 
so  inclined. 

Very  curiously — and  the  same  thing  occurred 
in  the  case  of  many  other  sea  fowl  captured — 
when  the  albatross  was  placed  on  the  hard  deck 
it  became  seasick  !  Neither,  though  left  per- 
fectly free,  could  it  take  flight  from  the  level 
planks,  but  had  to  be  tossed  aloft. 

Among  the  passengers  there  was  a  professional 
taxidermist,  who  begged  hard  to  be  allowed  to 
kill  and  "set  up"  the  noble  bird.  lie  even  went 
so  far  as  to  offer  the  sailors  a  pound  of  tobacco 
(a  highly  prized  article  on  a  long  voyage)  each  if 
they  would  annul  our  contract.  But  though  so 
so  sorely  tempted,  the  superstitious  fellows  would 
not  do  it.  Neither  argument,  money  nor  ridicule 
could  move  them.  It  would  be  sure  to  "bring 
bad  luck,"  they  said. 

So,  after  being  sufficiently  admired  and  having 
its  picture  taken  by  an  amateur  artist,  the  aerial 
wanderer  was  honorably  released  to  roam  over 
the  hound  loss  waste  of  waters  at  its  own  wild  will. 

During  the  rest  of  our  voyage,  which,  from 
New  York  to  Fort  Philip,  occupied  one  hundred 
and  two  days,  little  Tommy  and  Cook  Jim  were 
close  chums,  and  the  youngster  fairly  reveled  in 
dainties,  quite  unobtainable  by  us  unfortunaten 
who  had  never  been  lucky  enough  to  tumble 
overboard. 


HUMAN    PHOSPHORESCENCE. 


A  NUMBER  of  substfinces  manifest  the  Btrange 
property  of  emitting  light  when  they  are  phiced 
in  darkness  after  liaving  been  exposed  for  a 
lengtli  of  time  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  among 
which  is,  as  well  known^  the  diamond. 


Bv  J.  Carticr  Beard. 

wood,  to  very  many  marine  organisms  and  to  cer- 
tain insects^  and^  strange  as  it  may  appear,  has 
been  observed  in  niammala  of  superior  organiza- 
tion, and  even  in  man. 

A  German  natnralist,  Rennger,  in  writing  of 
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To  this  property  has  been  f^ivon  the  name 
ph^'sptiorescence — ^thongh  the  name,  perhapa, 
more  properly  belongs  to  that  phoBphorus  whoso 
light,  not  first  obtained  from  an  external  aonrce, 
shines  so  ciinonsly  in  the  dark,  and  whose  Bub- 
stance  enters  into  the  composition  of  our  com- 
mon hicifer  matches.  The  power  of  originating 
light  belongs  to  a  variety  of  plants,  to  decaying 


tlie  Mammidia  of  Paraguay,  speaks  of  seeing  the 
eyes  of  a  monkey  *'80  brilliant  in  complete  dark- 
ness that  they  illumitiated  objects  at  tli©  distance 
of  half  a  foot/'  'Jlie  animal  in  question  is  the 
Nyctipithecns  trivirgattis^  sometimes  called  the 
**eleeper"  or  "sleeping  monkey,'*  though,  to  be 
sure,  such  a  name  appears  rather  inappropriate 
for  such  a  bright-eyed  creature.     A  French  pro- 
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f  a  little  girl,  "  Both  snbjectfl/'  we  are 
^were  very  delicate."  There  ie,  I  think, 
sr,  no  doubt  but  that  in  many  cases  tbia 
,g  phoBphorescence  of  the  eyes  is  the  re- 
reflected  light. 

of  the  most  interesting  iuatancea  of  phos- 
cence  in  a  human  subject  ia  mentioned  by 
loe  iu  the  account  given  of  hia  last  voyage 
L  XXXIX,,  No.  e— 48. 


and  weary  doga,  to  a  place  they  call  Atioatok, 
where  they  found  deserted  huts.  '*  We  took  the 
best  hut,"  writes  Dn  Kane,  '*  filled  in  its  broken 
front  with  snow,  housed  oar  dogs,  and  crawled 
in  among  them.  It  waa  too  cold  to  sleep.  Next 
morning  we  broke  down  our  door  and  tried  the 
dogs  again.  They  could  hardly  stand.  A  galo 
now  Bet  in  from  the  southwest,  obscuring  the 
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moon  and  blowing  very  hiird.  We  were  forced 
back  into  the  hut ;  but,  after  corking  up  all  the 
openings  with  snow  and  lighting  our  Eskimo 
lamp,  we  got  up  the  temperature  to  30°  below 
zero  (Fahreheit),  cooked  coffee  and  fed  the  dogs 
freely.  This  douo,  Petersen  and  myself,  our 
clothes  frozen  stiff,  fell  asleep  through  pure  ex- 
haustion, the  wind  outside  blowing  death  to  all 
th;it  might  be  exposed  to  its  iiilluence.  I  do  not 
know  liow  long  we  slept,  but  my  admirable  clotli- 
ing  kept  me  u[).  I  was  coUl,  but  far  from  dan- 
gerously so,  and  was  in  a  fair  way  for  sleeping 
out  a  refreshing  night,  wlieu  Petersen  woke  me 
with,  *^  Captain  Kane,  th(?  lamiv's  out/'  I  heard 
him  with  a  thrill  of  liorror.  Our  only  hope  was 
in  relighting  our  lamp.  Petersen,  acting  by  my 
directions,  made  several  attempts  to  obtain  fire 
from  a  pocket  pistol,  but  his  only  tinder  was 
moss,  and  our  heavily  stone-roofetl  hut  or  cave 
would  not  bear  tlio  concussion  of  a  rammed  wad. 
V»y  goofl  In  ok  I  found  a  bit  of  tolerably  dry  paper, 
and  beoomiiig  apprehensive  that  Petersen  would 
wa<to  our  few  percussion  caps  with  his  itieffectual 
snappings,  I  determined  to  take  the  pistol  my- 
self. It  was  so  intensely  dark  I  had  to  grope  for 
it,  and  in  doing  so  touched  his  hand.  At  that 
instant  the  pistol  became  distinctly  visible.  A 
weak  bluisii  light,  slightly  tremulous  but  not 
broken,  covered  the  metallic  parts  of  it — the 
barrel,  lock  and  trigger.  The  stock,  too,  was  clearly 
discernible,  as  if  by  the  reflected  light ;  and  to 
the  amazement  of  both  of  ns  the  thumb  and  two 
lingers  with  which  Petersen  was  holding  it,  the 
creases,  wrinkles  an<l  circuit  of  the  nails,  clearly 
defined  upon  the  skin.  The  phosphorescence  was 
not  unlike  the  ineffectual  fire  of  the  glowworm. 
As  I  took  the  pistol  my  hand  became  illumi- 
nated also,  and  so  did  the  powder-rubbed  paper 
when  I  raised  my  hand  against  the  muzzle.  The 
paper  did  not  at  first  ignite,  but  the  light  C(»ntinn- 
ing,  I  was  able  to  charge  the  pistol  without  dif- 
ficulty, rolled  up  my  paper  into  a  cone,  filled  it 
with  moss,  sprinkled  over  with  gutipowder,  and 
held  it  in  my  hand  when  I  fired.  This  time  I 
succeeded  in  producing  flame,  and  we  saw  noth- 
ing more  of  the  phosphorescence.  .  .  .  Our  few 
clothing  and  the  state  of  the  atmos[>here  may  re- 
fer the  phenomenon  plausibly  enongh  to  our  elec- 
trical condition. '' 

Thomas  Bartholin,  in  his  work  *' De  Luce  IIo- 
minem  ct  Brutorum,*'  gives  an  account  of  a  lady 
in  Italy.  He  calls  her  *'mulier  splendens,'' the 
resplendent  lady,  whose  skin,  when  rubbed  with 
a  piece  of  dry  linen,  shone  with  phosphorescent 
light. 

In  an  "Essay  upon  the  Evolution  of  Light 
♦rom  a  Human  Subject  "  by  Mareh  the  following 


account  of  phosphorescence  is  given  :  '^  About  an 
hour  and  a  half  before  my  sister's  death  we  were 
astonished  by  luminous  appearances  proceeding 
from  her  head  in  a  diagonal  direction.  She  was 
at  that  time  in  a  half-recumbent  position  and  per- 
fectly tranquil.  The  light  was  pale  as  the  laoon, 
but  quite  evident  to  us  all  who  were  watching 
over  her  at  the  time.  One  of  ns  at  first  thought 
it  was  lightning  until  shortly  afterward,  when  we 
perceived  that  the  tremulous  glimmer  of  light 
was  playing  around  the  head  of  the  bed.  We 
then  recollected  that  we  had  read  something  of  a 
similar  nature  had  sometimes  been  observed  pre- 
vious to  dissolution,  and  fearing  that  the  phenom- 
enon might  disturb  the  h-anquillity  of  her  last 
moments,  we  had  lights  brought  into  the  room.'' 

Professor  Phipson  also  quotes  a  similar  case, 
that  of  a  man  who  had  been  lying  ill  of  a  linger- 
ing disease,  of  which  he  afterward  died,  in  the 
Southwest  of  Ireland. 

Dr.  Donovan  published  in  1840,  in  the  Dublin 
Medical  Press,  a  very  curious  case  of  phosphores- 
cence upon  the  living  body  of  a  man.  '*  I  was 
sent  for,'' he  writes,  "to  see  Harrington  in  De- 
cember, 1S2S.  He  had  been  under  the  care  of 
my  predecessor,  and  had  been  entered  on  the  dis- 
pensary books  as  a  phthisical  patient,  and  on  re- 
ferring to  my  notebook  I  find  that  the  stetho- 
scopic  and  other  indications  of  plithisis  were  in- 
dubitable. He  was  under  my  care  for  about  five 
years,  during  which  time  the  symptoms  continued 
stationary,  and  I  had  discontinued  my  attendance 
for  about  two  years  when  the  report  became  general 
that  mysterious  lights  were  seen  every  night  in 
his  cabin.  The  subject  attracted  a  great  deal  of 
attention.  ...  I  determined  to  submit  the  mat- 
ter to  the  ordeal  of  my  own  senses,  and  for  this 
purpose  visited  the  cabin  for  fourteen  nights.  On 
three  nights  only  did  I  witness  anything  unusual. 
Once  I  saw  a  luminous  fog  resembling  the  aurora 
borealis ;  and  twice  I  saw  scintillations  like  the 
sparkling  phosphorescence  exhibited  by  sea  infu- 
soria. From  the  close  scrutiny  I  made  I  can  with 
certainty  aflirm  that  no  imposition  was  either 
practiced  or  attempted.^' 

No  explanation  of  these  cases  has  ever  been 
attempted.  The  Scotch,  who  are  familiar  with 
the  phenomena,  call  the?n  elf  candles  and  be- 
lieve them  to  be  the  sure  forerunner  of  the 
death  of  the  person  they  attend  ;  although  at 
least  one  case,  that  of  a  woman  in  Milan,  is 
cited  where  no  such  consequence  followed  their 
appearance.  In  the  last  case  mentioned  the  light 
v/hich  glimmered  about  the  bed  where  she  lay 
fled  at  the  approach  of  the  hand  and  was  entirely 
dissipated  by  a  current  of  air. 

Dead  animal  matter  is'  often  phosphorescent-^ 
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not  only  that  of  fish,  the  liimiiioaity  of  which 
when  kept  too  long  ia  well  knowii  to  fishermen 
itntl  venders,  but  of  an i mala  of  liiglior  orgauiza- 
tioii  and  of  linman  bodies. 

In  the  Jffurnal  6/\SV*/f/ir^As  Phffsivul  a/td  C/iem- 
iad,  ptiblished  at  Paris  in  1838,  M.  Jules  de  Fon- 
foiielle  reliites  a  curions  case  of  phosphorescent 
light  emanating  from  the  dead  body  of  a  man, 
and  his  account  can  be  readily  paralleled  by  any- 
one having  access  to  dissecting  rooms  and  who 
will  take  occasion  to  frequent  them  without  lights 
after  dark. 

Thomas  Bartholin  gives  an  account  of  a  poor 
w^oman  who^  having  bought  a  piece  of  meat  in 
the  nnirket,  intending  to  make  um  of  it  the  fol- 
lowing day,  put  it  ou  a  shelf  in  the  room  in  which 
she  slept.  Going  to  bed,  she  dreamed  that  her 
patron  saint  appeared  to  her  and  told  her  tliat 
the  ]H>rk  she  liad  purchased  was  **  deiriFs  meatj** 
for  the  animal  from  whicli  it  had  been  taken  ha*! 
been  inhabited  by  an  evil  spirit.  WakiTig  in  great 
friglit.  her  consternation  was  further  increased  by 
observing  so  much  light  come  from  the  pork  as 
to  illuminate  all  the  place  where  it  hung.  This 
flesh,  coming  to  the  knowledge  and  into  the  pos- 
session of  Bartholin,  wi^  shown  as  a  curiosity  to 
matiy  jiersous,  and  kept  until  it  began  to  putrefy, 
when  the  light  vanished, 

rerha])s  the  most  curious  instance  of  aninud 
phosphorescence  ia  that  occurring  in  a  peculiar 
substance  called  by  Dutch  and  Belgian  peasants 
"star  spittle/*  It  is  foruied  generally  in  the 
apring  of  the  year  near  streams  of  water  or  ponds 
in  the  QeldSf  and  is  Inminous  at  night.  Great 
patches,  sometimes  a  number  of  feet  in  extent,  of 
luminosity  extend  over  marsliy  fields.  The  coun- 
try people  imagine  it  ia  dropped  there  by  shoot- 
ing stars  iu  their  passage  through  the  skies.  It 
is  in  reality,  however,  the  peculiar  mucilaginous 
substance  that  envelops  the  eggs  of  the  frog.  It 
ia  capable  of  swelling  to  an  enormous  volume 
when  it  is  kept  moist.    This  peculiarity  has  given 


rise  on  the  part  of  ©r©n  scientific  obgerrers  to  the 
curious  mistake  of  supposing  that  it  has  been 
swallowed  in  a  dry  state  by  crows  and  other 
birds  and  afterward  vomited  on  account  of  ite 
swelling  to  an  uneiulurable  extent  in  their  bodies. 
It  would,  however,  rerpiire  enormous  Hocks  of 
birds  iutleed,  all  with  common  consent  repairing 
to  the  same  locality  for  the  same  purpose,  to  ac- 
count for  its  abundance  in  localities  where  it  oc- 
curs. Besides  wliicli,  the  supposition  is  iiot  only 
incredible^  hut  tdtogi'tlier  unnecessary. 

The  phosphorescence,  it  may  he  said,  in  con- 
clmling  this  account  of  the  matter,  of  dead  an- 
imal subs  tan  ct^s  invariably  precedes  putrefaction. 
No  dis:igr<*eable  odor  can  be  detected  until  the 
phospliorc'scence  begiJis  to  fail,  and  as  decay  pro- 
gresses the  light  is  extinguished.  Water  does  not 
put  out  the  fire  of  phosphorescence,  but  it  is  de- 
stroyed by  alcohol  or  acidsp  It  ia  lessoned,  but 
not  extinguished,  in  the  exhausted  receiver  of  an 
air  pump,  and  in  ordinary  temperatui^es  generally 
lasts  about  three  or  four  clays,  after  wiiich  putre- 
fjiction  sets  in  rapi^lly. 

The  nature  of  [diosphorescent  light,  its  cause 
and  the  conditions  necessary  to  its  exhibition  are  aa 
yet  an  unexplored  field  he  far  as  scientific  research 
is  concerned.  It  seems  somewhat  strange  at  this 
late  day,  when  so  many  regions  of  wliat  was  for- 
merly the  unknown  have  been  added  to  the  do- 
main of  human  knowledge,  that  the  best  author- 
ities xve  have  on  the  subject,  rjuoting  from  the 
**  Encyclopedia  Britannica/' are  obliged  to  tell 
us  that  **npon  this  head  it  i&  impossible  to  write 
with  certainty,*'  and  then  proceed  with  nothing 
better  tlian  vague  theories  and  more  or  less  un- 
founded surnnse  on  the  subject,  I  know  of  few 
tracts  of  unexplored  nature  opeii  to  easy  and  in- 
expensiTQ  experimental  inrestigaiion  more  prom- 
ising both  of  philosophical  and  practical  results 
than  this.  Have  we  no  young  scientist  amongst 
us  who  cares  to  make  it  his  specialty  ?  It  is  cer- 
tainly a  suggestive  fact. 


GEOGRAPHICAL    NEWS. 
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Thk  vrork  done  on  the  mirvpy  of  the  Alaska  bonudftiy  in 
1893  hns  juat  beea  made  knowu  iu  detail-  It  iuvolved  Ihe 
♦  xpionUion  of  n  strip  of  thirty  mUeta  in  width  between 
PttrLlaiid  lalet  ou  the  aouth  and  Lyno  Chautid  on  the 
north,  Thrtfe  rivers  crnysa  this  strip  :  the  Unak,  the  Stilt- 
ine  and  the  Tidtu.  Their  general  course  la  south  went  erlj't 
throtigh  heavily  timbered  valleys,  cut  up  by  chiiiinela  and 
«bnt  in  by  eteep  wnlln  of  rock.  On  the  iStikine  and  the 
Tuku  gluciers  comti  down  almost  to  the  level  of  the  Ben. 


The  line  of  perj>etuul  enow  on  the  Stikine  is  at  an  elevfttion 
of  from  3,tK>0  to  4,iM»0  feet,  arcording  Iu  the  direction  and 
the  slope  of  the  surface,  and  niAoy  of  ihe  higher  peaks  ore 
so  Rt£ep  tbnt  enow  will  not  lie  uu  them.  It  ytna  the  con- 
cluHiou  of  the  Burveying  party  that  the  glaciers,  ntimeroos 
OS  thoy  were,  were  in  retreat.  For  the  hist  Iweuty-five 
miles  of  lis  course  the  Btikine  ttowR  to  the  we^t  through 
the  Co,iBt  Range,  which  ib  between  6,000  and  TtOtM)  feet  in 
height.     Here  the  weather  wa*  confitantly  rainy,  with  a 
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coUl  west  wind.  VfhUo  tliirty  mlleii  inland  the  sky  was  cleitr 
and  the  air  wanu.  The  pArty  fouiiJ  very  little  game,  witli 
tUfl  erception  of  brown  aiul  black  bears,  and  by  the  Uuited 
Stfttca  law  wbite  meu  arc  not  allowed  to  bunt,  the  region 
being  set  apart  for  the  Indians  nnd  apportioned  to  the  vari- 
<yuB  tribeB.  Fieb  abound,  as  they  do  thn^iigbout  Alaska,  U'be 
once  fanioua  gold  diggings  of  the  Stikine  are  abandout?d, 
for,  tbougli  traeefi  of  gold  are  found  in  every  bandfnl  of 
eartU  from  the  titir  hi^d,  a  long  day's  work  would  barely 
yield  a  dollar.  The  moBt  nobiblo  result  of  the  aurrey  was 
the  final  dotbroneraent  of  Mount  St,  Elias  from  its  post  of 
supremacy  among  the  monntains  of  Alaska.  Thia  place 
belongs  to  Mount  Logan,  which  k  in  N.  Lat.  60*  Si'  V 
and  W.  Lon.  140^  23  li*',  neatly  tweuty-aeren  miles  nortb- 


readily  promised  to  co-operate  witb  tbem  and  bolp  tbetn  on 
their  way,  8^>me  time  was  spent  oil  Mount  Keuepoi,  t early 
4,000  feet  in  height,  and  very  rich  in  vegetation.  It  is  iu 
the  centre  of  a  region  abounding  wilh  orang-oiitaugs,  and 
Mr  Biitlikofer,  walking  out  early  in  the  morning  in  bis 
nightdress  and  slippers,  encountered  and  shot  one  of  these 
great  npes.  From  this  mountain  the  neiLt  eitcorsion  was  tip 
the  Mandai  Hiver,  where  a  Tilhige  was  found  eousistitig  of 
two  bouse«.  One  of  these  rested  on  5(tH  piles,  16  feet  in 
beigbt ;  it  was  netvrly  500  feet  long,  and  it  contained  the 
homes  of  3V»  families.  The  eastern  limit  of  the  junrney  urmm 
Mount  Lyaug  Kubing,  where  the  rainy  sea«on  overtook  the 
partj  and  stopped  the  excuridons  into  the  forest,  wbero  the 
dense  growth  of  riK>ta  and  vines  and  bushe«  made  a  laby. 
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eait  of  St.  EliftB  and  in  British  territory.  The  respective 
lieighu  are  :  Mount  Lognn,  19,514  feet;  Mount  St,  Elias, 
18,015  feet. 

A  BCtKtmnc  eTpeditiou  to  Wesiem  Borneo,  undertaken 
at  ILe  close  of  the  year  1893,  returned  in  November,  1K94. 
Mr.  Biittikofer,  a  naturalist  welUknown  by  his  work  on  Li- 
beria, was  at  the  bead  of  the  party,  which  stArted  from 
Ponttanak  and  ascended  Ibe  Kapnos  Rjvt>r.  At  Piitns  Si- 
baa  the  Dnteh  Resident  Trorap  bad  called  together  a  num- 
ber of  the  chiefs  to  explain  to  them  Ihe  objects  of  the  ei- 
pedition  and  engage  their  good  will.  The  cbii'fa  were 
gnsfttly  interested  in  the  collections  displayed,  and  seemed 
to  nnderstcind  that  the  RtraTit^t*  white  men  eared  ouly  for 
bottled  anakets  and  tisbes^  and  beetles  and  butterflies,  and 


rintb  six  feet  above  the  soil.  In  the  warm,  moist  air  the 
moss  was  prodigiously  developed,  so  that  a  twig  covered 
witb  it  seemed  to  bo  as  thick  ns  a  iiiaa*a  body.  The  original 
plan  of  crossing  to  the  esstam  coast  of  the  island  was  given 

up  as  ira practicable,  and  the  party  returned  with  an  ex- 
tremely rich  aocumulatton  of  specimens. 

It  is  not  yet  two  years  since  the  Bussiatii  occupied  the 
Pamir  post,  on  the  Murgbab  River,  N.  Ijat.  38*  8'  30",  E.  Lon. 
73*  57'|  and  the  record  of  observations  kept  for  a  year  bas 
just  lieen  publishi^d.  The  post  is  12,130  feet  above  the  seii, 
and  the  monthly  nverage  temperature  ranges  between  62** 
for  July,  the  hottest  month,  and  0*.04  for  February,  Ibo 
coldest.  'Hie  braviest  rainfall  is  less  than  half  an  inch  for 
May,  and  six  mouths  were  practically '^vithont  any  fall— An- 
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gost,  September,  Octob<sr^  NoYemli<?r,  FubranTy  und  Mtirch. 
It  is  an  interestitig  i|uefttiou,  imikr  tbese  eruditions,  liow  tho 
glihoiers  are  etipplied.  Tho  wiml  blows  from  tbe  s»iiit}iw*'st, 
troai  St^pteoiber  to  Februnryp  and  from  tbe  Dortiieaftt  from 
Marcb  to  July.  Id  August  calm  prevails,  broken  by  Uglit, 
viiriubltj  breezes. 

8oM3  cxplorulionB  umde  m  Labrador  in  tbe  BUi^mer  of 
18M  by  a  party  from  tbe  Miranda  (aft»^rward  lost  at  sea) 
are  report4>d  by  Mr,  Charles  E.  Hite.  The  Inndmg  was  ut 
Ctipe  Cbarlea,  on  the  soutbeni  coast,  where  a  few  days 
ware  apent  in  collecting  Bpecim^na.  Tliere  were  almost  no 
Ireca,  but  tbe  luoasea  were  aboiidaut.  'Ilie  White  I3t*ar 
River  vas  aacended  for  ©ne  hundred  and  ninety  miles.  On 
the  second  day  a  cataract,  BO  feet  in  height,  stopped  Ibe 
progress,  and  beyond  it  the*  river  was  broken  by  rapids, 
and  BO  Bballow  in  places  that  it  would  not  fltmt  the  bout. 
Fifty  miles  from  the  eoast  tho  river  banks  ro3e  into  bills» 
1,500  feet  in  height,  covered  with  spruce  and  tamarack, 
and  occaaiomd  clumps  of  birehes.  There  was  a  profusion 
of  musaea  in  bed»  of  from  a  foot  ti»  three  feet  in  thickness. 
Erratic  bowlders  lined  tho  bed  and  the  aides  of  tho  river 
and  became  more  numerous  lis  the  ascent  continued,  and 
the  trees  disappeared,  and  after  the  tirst  fifty  miles  there 
were  no  signs  of  animal  life.  The  source  of  the  river  was 
ia  a  chain  of  amall  hikes.  The  Paradise  Itiver  was  ima- 
cended  for  a  distance  of  forty  wiles.  It  was  broad  ami 
flowed  through  a  level  country^  where  many  pLints  wero 
found,  not  aeen  in  the  billy  region,  and  there  were  many 
water  birde  in  the  lakes.  The  Kskiiuos  of  Southern  Ijiibra- 
dor  are  not  of  pure  race,  but  jdaluly  show  tho  mixture  with 
other  peoples,  prineipall^v  Danish  and  English.  Like  all 
other  travelers  in  Litbrador,  Mr.  Hite  and  big  cou^^ianionB 
were  tormented  by  the  black  tiies. 

Julius  von  Paybb.  the  surviving  commander  of  the  Aua- 
tiian  Polar  Expedition,  is  now  engaged  in  preparing  an 
artistic  expedition  to  Gr«?enlaud.  During  the  years  spent 
in  the  Arctic  he  was  constantly"  impressed  by  the  wealth 
of  beauty  and  of  color  in  the  nature  around  him,  and  he 
has  conceived  the  idea  that  the  art  of  pdiuting  will  find  in 
those  regions  a  vast  accession  of  materiid.  Ho  proposes  to 
go  to  East  Greenland  in  a  steamer  of  4CKJ  tons,  specially 
fitted  up  with  atudioa,  fixed  and  movable,  a  captive  balloon, 
photographic  apparatus  and  electric  lights.     He  will  have 


landscape  and  animal  painters  with  him,  and  art  will  be  the 
mutn  but  nut  the  exclusive  object  of  the  enterjirisc^  Per* 
blips  the  mo^t  surprising  feat  are  of  the  whole  is  that  a  cajj- 
itdiftt  has  been  foimd  to  advance  the  greater  jMrt  of  (he 
uioney  required.     The  start  ia  tu  be  made  in  June,  180{J. 

Mr.  Ctjezon  is  traveling  in  the  Paniira  with  the  jniri  oae 
of  settling  the  question  of  the  source  of  tin?  Ox  us.  He  lias 
visited  all  tbe  so-called  sourcf^s,  and  finds  the  truo  oUt*, 
that  of  the  Waklian  River,  at  the  foot  of  the  Wak-jir  Pas«, 
in  a  single  glacier,  and  not  in  three  as  reported  by  M.  Dau- 
vorgne. 

Thi  Hussian  General  Staff  has  calculated,  from  observa- 
tions taken  at  l.OW  stations,  the  level  of  European  Russia. 
This  nowhere  exceeds  1,109  f<;et,  and  tbe  figures  range  for 
the  most  part  between  301  and  4112  feet.  Perhaps  the  most 
impi^rtaut  geographical  result  of  these  observations  is  the 
ascertained  identity  of  level  of  the  three  aeas,  the  Baltic 
the  Black  and  the  Sea  of  Azof. 

A  FuENCBMAN,  M.  G.  Courtellemout,  charged  with  a  mis- 
sion from  the  Governor  General  of  Algeria  to  the  Shereef  of 
Mecca,  returned  in  safety  from  the  Holy  City  at  the  end  of 
1894*  He  was  accompanied  by  a  native  Algerian,  who  bad 
already  made  the  pilgrimage  twenty  times ;  but,  none  the 
less,  M.  Courtellemout  deemed  it  prudent  to  travel  as  a 
poor  Moslt^m,  and  t4Jok  his  place  among  the  camel  drivers 
and  shives.  At  Jiddah,  the  port  of  Meecji,  he  was  watched 
by  tho  Turkish  police,  and  several  days  jjasaed  before  he 
wiis  aisked  to  dinner.  His  ignorance  of  table  manners  dis- 
turbed his  host,  who  came  in  the  night  to  exjiress  his  fear 
that  the  Frank  would  never  return  if  he  went  on  to  Mecca. 
Re  wont,  however,  starting  in  the  afternoon  and  riding  the 
fifty  mile.'}  by  night,  wMcb  proved  to  be  bitterly  cold. 
Mecca  was  reached  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  tho 
Ijretended  Iklussiilmau  went  at  once  to  the  mosque,  where 
he  performed  the  required  circuits  and  kissed  the  black 
atone.  He  found  the  water  of  Zemzem  palatable,  and  the 
Valley  of  Muna  was  by  no  means  offensive,  the  drj^  winds 
disposing  of  the  animal  remaiua.  Disinfection  is  as  far  off 
as  ever.  The  building  put  np  in  1894  was  destroyed  in  a 
few  months  by  the  Arabs.  According  to  M.  Courtellemont, 
it  WAfi  absuidl3'  inadequate  for  its  purpose,  and  nothing  has 
be€u  lost  by  its  destruction. 
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By  Ernest 

Tan  deepest  coal  mine  in  the  United  States  ia  the  Potts- 
Yille  in  Pennsylvania.  Its  shaft  is  1,576  feet,  or  nearly 
one- third  of  a  mile,  deep.  Two  hundred  cars,  each  holding 
four  tone  of  cool,  are  hoisted  up  through  it  every  day. 

Htx,  turnip  and  winter  wheat  will  germinate  in  soil  the 
temperature  of  which  is  as  low  as  32^.  Barley,  oats,  flax, 
clover  and  peaa  will  sprout  at  35**.  Carrot  needs  38^,  and 
the  l>ean  40^.  These  are  facts  recently  verified  anew,  if  not 
entirely  novel. 

Tai  amount  of  gold  annually  pounded  into  the  dental 
cavities  of  Americana  is  about  $500,000.  Bume  joker  bus 
remarked  that  a  thousand  years  hence  companies  vfiW  be 
created  to  mine  American  cemeteries  for  the  gold  buried 
there  in  the  decayed  teeth  of  their  ancestors — that  is^  our- 
selves 1 


Ingersoll, 

Load  Kebwin  aays  that  the  internal  heat  of  the  earth  baa 
nothing  to  do  with  the  climate.  The  earth  might  be  white 
hot  2,C>0tJ  feet  below  the  surface,  or  freezing  50  feet  below 
it,  and  still  it  would  not  change  the  climate.  It  aeems  im- 
probable* does  it  not  ?  Yet  we  know  that  the  temperature 
of  the  earth  advances  10**  for  every  51  feet  of  descent,  and 
at  a  distance  of  30  miles  everthing  is  supposed  to  be  at  white 
heat. 

Ik  the  Sahara  Desert  are  mountains  high  enough  to  be 
anow-CQvered.  These  were  the  islands  of  that  great  inland 
sea  in  a  past  age. 

Making  Cbaupaonz  m  AioEaicA. — The  building  of  A.  B, 
A  Co.  is  on  the  shore  of  Keuka  Lake,  nnd  being  constructed 
of  huge  blocks  of  quarried  stone,  looks  like  a  medimval 
castle.  The  outside  gives  one  little  notion  of  the  size  and 
capacity  of  the  establishment.     There  are  fourteen  separato 
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-vaults,  or  cellars,  and  these  extend  ftir  under  the  hill.  To- 
gether they  are  132  feet  long  and  10(>  feet  wide.  Stored 
underground  are  1,000,000  bottles  of  champagne  made  by 
the  French  method,  i.e.,  by  fermentation  in  the  bottle. 
You  enter — the  nostrils  are  tickled  with  the  odor  of  the 
wines.  You  see  the  vats  heaped  full  with  luscious  grapes ; 
the  two  double  wine  presses  are  working  and  st^ueezing  out 
the  lifeblood  of  the  berries ;  the  liquid  stream  is  x>ouring 
into  large  tanks ;  the  men  are  bare-armed,  their  liantls  and 
faces  smeared  with  red  stains— yon  sae  this,  and  can  imag- 
ine Bacchus  and  his  merry  crew  holding  high  carnival. 
The  new  wine,  or  "must,"  after  it  deposits  its  lees  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days,  is  run  into  casks  holding  from  2,000 
to  4,000  galhms  each.  Here  it  remains  for  six  or  eight 
weeks— that  is,  until  it  has  passed  through  its  first  fermen- 
tation. Theu  it  is  racked  off  into  other  casks,  and  is  now 
ready  for  mixing.  The  composition  t>f  the  blend  is,  of 
course,  one  of  the  secrets  of  the  art.  The  French  ^viue- 
maker  mixes  the  juice  of  black  grapes  with  that  of  white 
grapes,  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  one.  The  American 
wiuemaker  does  about  the  same.  He  takes  juice  of  the 
black  Concord  and  Isabella  grapes,  and  mixes  it  with  that 
of  the  red  Catawba,  lona  and  Delaware  grapes.  The  great 
point  is  to  get  the  right  amount  of  saccharine  matter,  so  as 
to  ciiuse  neither  too  much  nor  too  little  effervescence ;  if 
too  much,  the  bt^ttles  break  afterward ;  if  too  little,  the 
wine  becomes  dull,  flat  and  insipid.  Thus  the  curee  is  ef- 
fected. Think  of  the  delicacy  of  taste  required  in  order  to 
know  what  the  juices  of  many  different  grapes  will  bring 
forth  two  years  hence  !  The  mixture  is  put  into  casks,  in 
which  it  undergoes  the  process  of  fining,  and  then  it  is 
ready  for  bottling.  After  being  bottled  the  wine  is  kept 
in  a  semi-warm  room  until  fermentation  is  well  begun. 
The  bottles  are  then  carried  to  the  deep,  cool  vaults,  where 
they  are  packed  in  horizontal  layers,  making  a  pile  four  or 
five  feet  deep  and  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  long.  Thus  the 
bottles  remain  until  the  wine  is  ripe — a  period  of  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  months.— P^;w^/r  Science  Monthly. 

A  CURRENT  belief  is  that  when  a  serpent  is  destroyed  its 
mate  will  soon  appear,  ready  to  wreak  vengeance  upon 
the  slayer  of  its  companion.  There  is,  however,  absolutely 
DO  truth  in  this  statement,  for,  as  has  been  explained, 
there  is  no  real  affection  between  snakes,  even  the  male 
displaying  but  little  ardor  during  courtship.  The  snake 
hunter,  however,  regards  it  a  promising  sign  to  fiud  a  dead 
serpent,  because  the  fact  that  one  has  been  found  will 
make  it  probable  that  others,  too,  exist  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood,  the  same  reasons  that  influenced  the  first 
one  to  make  it  his  habitation  having  probably  also  decided 
the  others.  It  is  precisely  the  principle  on  which  the  bot- 
anist works.  When  he  finds  one  flower  of  a  species  he  is 
morally  certain  that  others  of  the  same  kind  must  exist  in 
the  immediate  vicinity,  although  he  does  not  by  any  means 
attribute  their  presence  to  an  extraordinary  affection  for 
each  other.  He  knows  that  each  mnst  have  had  brothers 
and  sisters,  and  that  these  would  not  stray  far  without 
good  reason.  Another  superstition,  which  is  common 
among  those  who  have  witnessed  the  so-cAlled  snake  charm- 
ing  of  the  Oriental  jugglers,  is  the  belief  in  the  two-headed 
snake,  which  they  aver  having  seen,  and  which  the  fakir 
has  informed  them  eats  six  months  with  one  head  and  then 
six  mouths  with  the  otlier.  The  testimony  of  these  credu- 
lous spectators  only  serves  to  show  how  easily  our  senses 
may  be  deceived,  for  the  so-called  doable-headed  snakes 
are  merely  a  harmless  species  of  Eryz,  whose  tail  the  In- 
dian jugglere  mutilate  and  flatten  until  it  resembles  a  sec- 
ond head.    T.e  ignorant  visitor  who  goes  to  witness  the 


performance  alwa3rs  keeps  at  a  respectful  distance  ftom  the 
animal,  and  hence  remains  perfectly  convinced  tliat  he  has 
actually  seen  a  serpent  with  two  heads.  Another  univer- 
sal superstition  is  that  of  the  sea  serpent,  which  crops  up 
every  year  with  renewed  vigor.  Of  course  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  oceans  are  many  times  larger  than  the  con- 
tinents, and  are  more  difficult  to  explore,  so  that  while  we 
ignore  the  fauna  of  certain  portions  of  the  land  we  are 
still  more  deeply  ignorant  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  depths 
of  the  ocean.  It  is  also  claimed  that  just  as  the  mammoth 
existed  to  within  a  very  recent  period,  and  just  as  the  ele- 
phant and  rhinoceros  even  to-dny  roam  over  certain  por- 
tions of  our  globe,  so  may  certain  marine  monsters  have  re- 
mained in  existence  since  antediluvian  times,  and  the  ich- 
thyosaurus, the  plesiosaurus,  or  related  forms,  might  still 
exist  in  our  oceans,  and  occasionally  appear  to  frighten 
whole  shiploads  of  passengers.  When  we  remember,  how- 
ever, the  credulity  of  people  who  are  observing  anything 
at  a  distance,  and  know  moreover  the  innumerable  in- 
stances on  record  where  what  was  at  a  distance  unani- 
mously believed  to  be  a  huge  ser^tent  turned  out  on  nearer 
approach  to  be  a  flight  of  birds,  pieces  of  wreck,  or  a  Une 
of  sharks,  whales  or  poq^oises  swimming  in  the  water,  wo 
must  be  exceedingly  cautious  how  we  accept  the  testimony 
in  those  cases  where  the  explanation  was  not  foimd.  If  wo 
accepted  individual  or  even  collective  testimony  as  being 
in  itself  sufficient  we  should  be  obliged  to-day  to  believe 
that  ghosts  exist,  for  many  are  the  observers  who  will 
swear  to  having  seen  them.  Yet  the  testimony  in  favor  of 
the  existence  of  the  sea  serpent  is  even  less  convincing  than 
that  in  favor  of  the  existence  of  ghosts,  and  when  we  remem- 
ber that,  the  bones  of  all  the  large  sea  animals  which  are 
known,  the  whales,  sharks,  etc.,  are  frequently  cast  up  on 
our  coasts  by  the  waves,  we  have  a  right  to  claim  that  the 
bones  of  a  large  animal  like  the  sea  serpent  would  also  be 
occasionally  found ;  yet  although  their  bones  would  be  easily 
recognized,  there  is  no  authentic  instance  on  record  of  their 
having  been  found.  Hence  we  must  relegate  the  stories  of 
the  sea  serpents  along  with  the  equally  marvelous  tales  of 
the  land  serpents,  and  classify  them  in  our  books  and  en- 
cyclopedias as  "  superstitions  about  snakes." 

Telephoning  over  barbed-wire  fencing  is  something  new, 
but  nevertheless  very  satisfactory.  Mr.  C.  lliompson,  who 
owns  a  large  nursery  near  Kapid  City,  S.  D. ,  has  had  a 
barbed  fence  around  his  property  for  the  hist  twelve  years, 
hitherto  only  used  to  keep  cattle  out.  Now  it  is  a  tele- 
phono  line  in  successful  operation.  It  is  over  five  miles 
long,  and  no  glass  insulators  are  used,  the  wire  being  fast- 
ened to  the  posts  by  the  ordinary  staples.  Last  year  Mr. 
Thompson  caused  the  Nebraska  Telephone  Company  to 
connect  with  his  fence.  Where  the  line  crosser  gates  or 
roads  it  is  led  across  on  poles  twelve  feet  high,  i^^ow  Mr. 
Thompson  is  in  telephonic  communication  with  all  the 
lines  in  the  Black  Hills,  and  among  the  whole  system 
"  there  is  no  better  line  and  few  as  good." 

Wb  have  heard  of  the  removal  of  parts  of  the  human 
brain,  liver  and  lungs,  and  we  have  marveled.  We  have 
been  dutifully  surprised  when  informed  that  the  entire  kid- 
neys and  the  spleen  had  been  cut  out,  and  the  patient 
lived.  The  possibilities  of  modern  surgery  do  not  stop 
here— they  seem  boundless.  The  Philadelphia  Medical 
New9  reports  the  removal  of  neariy  the  whole  stomach  of  a 
man  to  get  rid  of  a  malignant  growth,  and  says:  "The 
newly  fonned  stomaofa  had  a  capacity  corresponding  to  the 
Tolnme  of  a  h«n^  cg^.  .  .  .  After  the  third  day  the  pa- 
tient was  able  to  take  meat,  and  when  dismissed,  after  the 
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Inpse  of  8<?v'eral  weeks,  she  hjul  gamecl  tw<?Dty-ttro  pouutlii 
in  weight,  nlthinxgb  in  the  interim  «he  Liul  hteu  uttuckeil 
with  pn«?umonitt." 

AxrsffALs  mause  thcmwBlTea,  and  many  •»!  tiiem  ure  full 
*if  fim.  Birde,  f<»r  instAnce,  show  all  the  difference  iiuRg- 
iuable  between  flight  for  "basiness"  and  flight  for  fnn. 
Loi>k  Jit  yf»ur  pigeoriH  some  fine  morning,  ivnl  you  will  see 
it.  You  Ldve  oil  ubserved  the  cut  plwy  with  her  kittens, 
the  ilog  with  her  puppies,  ftud  if  yoti  will  wutfh  a  mure  in 
the  field  with  her  young  yon  will  see  the  foul  gambol  most 
actively  urcmnd  and  the  mother  enjoy  the  fnn.  The  cows 
have  not  so  mach  humor.  Ewes  and  Iambs  are  used  x?ro- 
verbwilly  for  jnuiping,  leaping  and  fri»licking.  Some  big 
l&nih  will  fittirt  on  u  nm,  und  all  the  others  will  fiill-tw:  if 
he  corner  to  a  gap  in  the  fenct  he  \nll  jump  it,  and  all  the 
rest*' follow  my  leiuler."  The  exuberance  of  happiness 
shown  at  such  oeejisioiia  is  often  most  oxtmordinary. 
FawDB  have  been  Iniown  to  play  a  sort  of  cross-tag  game 
from  one  side  to  the  other,  '*  touching"  by  the  nose- 
Around  uiy  farm,  where  they  keep  pigs,  one  may  often  see 
A  race  of  tbe  little  ones,  not  for  food,  but  for  amusement, 
and  though  pigheads,  emulation  seems  to  be  a  faculty 
clearly  developed  iu  them.  Racing,  on  the  \vh()le.  is  a 
common  animal  pastime* 

OjTE  of  the  Wiirst  insect  pests  with  which  shade  trees  in 
New  York  city  haye  to  contend,  and  especially  the  elms, 
is  the  Eurojiean  leopard  m<A\\  (Zeujtera),  which  was  intro- 
duced her'j  in  somo  nceidental  manner  more  than  ten  years 
ago.  Th«'  femule  uj<»th  has  a  loiig,  rigid  oviptisitur,  with 
wluL-h  she  esm  [>enetrate  the  atift  tissues  between  w  bud  auil 
the  node  upon  which  it  grovvi^,  and  lays  its  egga  where  the 
larva  can  e:isily  eat  its  way  into  the  twig  as  soon  as  it  i« 
hilt' h»*d.  It  grows  and  devours  the  inside  of  the  branch, 
which  drops  off  in  the  first  strong  wind.  Many  cartloads 
of  snch  branchea  are  gathered  every  year  iu  tho  parks. 
Sometimes  branches  two  or  three  inches  in  diameter  are 
!-thna  cut  off,  and  instances  are  kuovrn  where  the  whule  top 
(Of  an  elm  six  inches  thick  has  been  thus  lopped  off.  As  the 
llarvii  grow  they  migrate  to  larger  branchea,  boring  rapidly 
into  the  interior  and  excavating  the  borrows,  which  are  diV 
ficult  to  det-et  and  fitill  harder  to  prevent, 

A  MKniCAL  *Hlit<ir  luis  brought  together  for  his  readers  a 
large  amotmt  of  instruction  to  mothers  and  nurses  as  to 
bnw  long  patietits.  and  particularly  children,  who  have 
been  ill  with  commnuieablt!  diseases  tnight  to  be  kept  iao- 
loted;  The  sum  of  it  is  as  follows,  and  it  is  well  worth 
noting  :  The  Paris  Academy  of  Medicine  says  :  **  For  small* 
pox,  scarlet  fever,  meiuslea  and  diphtheria  istdfttion  should 
not  be  less  than  forty  days."  This  limit  is  agreed  to  by 
several  American  Stiite  bLWtrds  of  health,  especially  as  to 
scarlatina.  teasles  are  infectious  b«f!>re  eruption  ap- 
pears, and  coinmunic4*ble  for  thirty-ones  days  after  infec- 
tion ;  Bcarlatina  in  BMme  ctises  is  communicable  before  erup- 
tiun  and  for  six  weeks  after;  diphtheria  is  infectious  from 
receipt  of  poistm  nalil  complete  recovery  — in  ordinary 
.'ases,  thirty -three  days. 

We  have  heard  from  Holy  Writ  that  the  time  shall  come 
when  a  child  and  a  leopard  shall  play  ti»gbther,  ete.,  but  it 
has  been  reserved  for  i»nr  day  tt>  see  a  miracle  as  great,  if 
uut  greater.  A  DaniBh  nutundist  saw  recently,  near  Store 
Dalby  by  Veile,  a  csL  with  three  kittens  and  a  hen  witli 
si'veu  ducklings  keeping  company.  It  was  toward  evening. 
nud  all  were  retiring  for  the  night.  First  the  cat  lay  down 
and  the  kittens  with  her,  then  the  ducklings  found  a  place 
Hmong  the  legs  of  the  cat  and  Ute  kittens.  The  hen  hesi- 
tiiled  for  a  moment,  but  «oon  lay  down  with  the  rest.     The 


cat  at  first  seemed  t«  cdiject,  but  soon  acrjuieseed.  The 
owners  of  tlie  anitnals  declared  that  that  which  the  natumb 
ist  had  seen  but  once  and  for  the  first  time  they  liad  »eeai 
every  day  for  some  time. 

Tbb  question  of  the  ventilation  of  railway  cars  in  winter 
is  an  old  and  important  one,  interesting  to  every*me  T\ho 
txnvels*  The  tight  coaches  of  a  moilern  vestibuJed  train, 
filled  with  breathing  huuianit}',  reach  tho  point  uf  unhetilth- 
fulness  in  a  very  short  time ;  yet  \\\i^  opening  of  windows 
means  the  likelihood  of  pneumonia  to  everyone  exposed  to 
the  furious  draught.  The  Isiit  aessiion  of  the  Association 
of  American  Master  Car  Builders  discus^d  the  matter 
carefully.  They  listened  to  rei>orts  of  tests  for  impurity 
of  air  in  various  kinda  of  trsins.  and  learned  that  in  sleep, 
ing  cars  the  air  usually  contained  about  1ft  pnrts  per  1,000 
of  carbonic  acid,  while  day  coaches  ranged  sumewhat 
lower,  but  were  usually  far  beyond  the  limit  of  a  healthful 
degree  of  i>nrity.  More  than  1  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid 
in  the  air  is  deleterious,  and  more  than  2  per  cent,  positively 
dangerous.  A  committee  reported  that  the  ideal  coi^^ 
fcions  for  car  ventilaition  are  the  following  :  A  supuU^lRo 
cubic  feet  of  air  per  jiassenger  per  minute  and  the  Temoval 
of  a  similar  amount  of  foul  air  ',  admission  of  the  fresh  air 
at  a  velocity  under  tj  feet  a  Hecond  in  winter ;  worming  the 
fresh  air  to  a  (emi)erature  of  about  70  degw.  in  winter  time; 
ad<flitiou  to  the  frewh  tiir  of  L'tu>ugli  moisturf?  to  give  it  the 
aver^ige  humidity  of  the  climate  in  which  the  entis  are  run- 
ning;  the  supply  of  fresh  air  in  winter  time  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  windows,  doors  and  exhaust  ventilators:  dis- 
IribTition  of  the  fresh,  warm  air  by  mimy  opeuhtigs  low 
ilown,  and  exhanstinn  of  the  foul  air  by  mauy  openings 
high  up ;  the  action  nf  the  system  to  be  in(!ei>endent  of 
the  speetl  of  the  train  ;  a  idenum  or  Rlight  excess  of  pressnro 
in  the  car ;  the  use  of  double  windt>w8,  hjcked  iu  winter 
time,  readily  opened  in  summer ;  inside  swinging  doors  to 
form  an  air  lock  or  inside  vestibule.  Thin  cummitte©  rec* 
ommendetl  that  a  practicable  method  t<^>ward  iimeliontting 
tho  present  bad  wtste  of  things  would  bo  to  drive  air  into 
the  Qpocbes  by  maall  electric  or  eomi)res<ied  air  fans  phiced 
at  th^euds  about  halfway  between  the  floor  and  the  roof, 
the  air  to  lr>e  passed  thr«mgh  heaters  and  delivered  in  regu- 
lar quantities  at  an  even  heat  thrtmgh  convenient  rt^iaters. 

Among  the  properties  <ff  aluminium  is  this :  When  used 
as  a  i>encil  it  leaves  an  indelible  mark  un  glass  or  any 
otiier  siliceous  substance.  Some  metal  is  deposited,  which 
may  be  removed  with  sn  acid  wash,  but  the  mark  itself  no 
rubbing  or  washing  can  take  away.  Marks  made  by  mag- 
nesium, zinc  or  cadmium  can  be  removed  :  that  made  by 
tho  first  very  enHil3%  that  of  tlie  aecond  by  scon  ring,  hut 
that  of  the  hitter  tarnishes.  The  alumtuitun  murk  is  bright 
and  permanent.  Aluminium  tmght  U>  com*?  into  use  in 
decorating  gliiss. 

A  TJEW  kind  (>f  flexible  gUxss  hiu  b«cn  mannfactured.  It 
is  hard  and  transparent,  and  posssiwes  few  of  the  <]aalities 
i»f  ordinary  glass  except  its  transparency.  It  is  capable 
of  resisting  the  actiim  of  acids  nnd  alkalies.  It  is  produced 
by  dissolving  four  parts  of  gun  cotton  in  one  \M\ii  <«f  ether 
or  alcohol  and  abiding  two  to  fotir  pjirts  of  Ctmada  balsam. 
Tho  solution  muHt  be  spread  on  a  glass  plate,  and  dried  itt 
n  current  of  air  at  a  temperature  of  600**  C. 

A  NEW  substitute  for  glue,  of  great  strength  and  water^ 
proof  (after  Betting),  is  obtained  by  dissolving  in  water  tho 
dense  form  of  cellulose,  recently  iuvonted  l^y  Loudon 
chemists.  The  4»ri^nal  tiubst^mce  has  the  ajj]»earance  of 
ebonite  and  is  capable  uf  a  high  polish.    It  c  uta:U3  c«irbim 
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Miflfiijug  rrt  «i/iiig  f'/r  clolli  or  [Mt^y^t^ 

ItM  h«H»ii  i1Ur*4ivi<ri«ii  \n  (/tir  iiktm<*«ph«rr.  A  y^mt  \>t  t«'<j 
MKM  l*riifi*iii*rjr  liikmmy  i»ji»]  I>un|  lliiyl«-'lji{h  ma*itf  tlj«*  |ir«- 
llfiiltMiry  MtuU'iiic'Ut  \neior*t  i\\tt  J)rltf«li  AMuHat*DD  fur  \h*i 
Ailriiuf<if»ii»r*tjt  «if  Hci««tJ(M»  tliMt  thirjr  tJjt/ugbi  i\\9f  hmA  tlt4> 
r*iiri«rc«4|  II  ii«w  ovm|K>tiesit  of  ant  nljii»>^f>U«»rio  air*  Hltic4» 
lUi*u  iUi«y   kniVM  Ui4fii    iiiuJtt|4yitig   ltiti>^ll|jalii)Uii,   ojttl  at 

H-  !.-»  *if-,  fif  ihft  AA4f^iaUoti  ib<*>y  atmnnneMl  ttinltJieir 

r#»iil  otjfl.  'Hioy  caII  thfl  to<fW  cuu«ittt)L<&t, 
nt  wM'i  «'  >  iint<-iir*i*  wti  hiivi?  b<^rftofdr«  Umd  ill  totAl  igiio* 
r»ticii,*«r^'m.  Tbo  Louduti  Nature  ittiyi» :  **  Lfjnl  Itny- 
Inl^h**  work  ftrit  ii^>r»w4«<1  Unit  llinrff  wim  Hi>;iiettiiri|{  to  ex- 
\\\v\u  \  tli«  |mtlKti(Mt  autl  4iiHAt>'rty  nkill  wlueU  lic  di^pliiyed 


f'^ruily  grcfttcf  ibsxi  tbal  of  tii«  Hime  gu  ehemicaUy 
)^&rt*t].     'Vhmy  cnmld  oot  «t  drst  esplam  it.     N<jw  ve 
tli&t  11^  finimt  iiJwfty«  oontftiiit  iLfgoii,  which  U 
iLim   puj-o    Dttrfjgeu.     The    oeKr   gnu   has   been  widely  di 
Kcrihei]  M  II  **  wem  «lMl»k»l  el«iaeut,*^  Imt  it  U  Dot  at 
c^rtAlb  that  it  ii  an  ftfeaieiil ;  it  may  bo  n  inixttire.     Wi] 
Urn  Cr<H»k««  hiM  Kubiuitt^Kl  tb«  D«w  gii)  to  t^t-s  with 
ft|iectrtti«o{M^^  frud  hj(i.t  found  that  it  hns  two  diir^«>at  speo*' 
tr»  uiidor  different  conditioirt,  which  seem  to  {yoint  to  m 
mixlnrtr.     Ou  th<<  athvr  hand,  n  spcetaliiit  at»  reuowned  iit 
hi*  way  lui  CrcK>ke«.  Prof««*»si>r  Obz^waky,  of  Cracow, 
liqutfied  and  aulidillvd  the  t»ew  gtu»,  tiud  finds  that  it 
*'a  ddlnite  melting  point,  a  definite  boiling  point  and 
definite   erttica)   tempemtnre   and   preMure."     Snch   daltj 
huve  hith47rto  been  ooturidered  proofii  of  a  pure  sabstaooe. 
The  new  goa,  W  it  single  or  compound,  is  likely  to  gii 
thd  learned   much   material   for  contention.     If  it  is 
element,  it  hoa  no  plitc»i  in  thit  ptiriodic  claaaificntion  of' 
HeudcUeir,  for  eTery  known  element  fitt^  in  with  acettracy. 
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A    HOME  TRUXa 

ninti  {am^  fw^.—'*  Is  Tns  tbk  bkst  CLAMrr,  lUsT  ?"* 

M«ir§  {4m0k^\, — ♦*  It's  thk  warr  tou'tk  got,  am  !^ 

MB  ^toiad  to  irouy  wrfghingi  nan  eom-  On  the  pKyiiolGigiflal  baaringi  of  the  diJicxrrrry ,  tba  I^ott- 

iBitwtil  ttiadnSkA.    Aa  1mm  be«a  well  aaad*  the  i«-  don  l^mneti  aakt  iHrtUiftr  Ite  prawMw  Itts  a^y  «ir«c4  ok  ^a 

ffa»  tnna^k  af  Ite  laal  |kla»  of  d«emala,*  that  ia,  pfaBnoaMttoa  of  raaiyiratjaa  or  of  tbc  aaaiBilUbtiob  of  food 

I  dc»a  m  veU  teA  the  woricer  knew  ^  eoold  bot  Boaterial  by  plaata  f    '*  WovUI  aot  ito  aahtlkility  in  wn$tK^ 

ng.     Finfi— ir  Bannay,  too,  is  lo  lie  niaigntaliliiil  which  U  gnaiitf  tluHi  aSUtigtm  and  aqinl  to  ^a^^^Mi^  lra4 

i^ntbia|it«aianBM7«b«e  had  been  aooQn|iiMMd  to  ita  tmanaiaafan  Unmifh  t3w  awut  mtrnktmn  M  Htm 

t^  and  akai  caaUed  hiaa  to  take  aadi  a  afaaM  to  l«Bf ,  and,  if  ao,  wtort  paK  doaa  It  |di^  to  Ifln 

It  aAcff  tha  ^toiowft  «Baae  of  11m  daftealAy  tkat  ba  proaawat  to  map  qfiqa  uhlaji  hli  waty  aacjatowpa 

snaka  aa  a  oodiiBovercr  of  the  aew  gaa.**    l%a  at-  H  apggaila  (hat  lift  praaenot  wm^  anaoimt  for  <hf  laaaiii^ 

a»  had  bam  aciglMd  agm  aad  agato,  aad  tlM  mmti  toftaaooa  of  aaa  a&d  aiaaattidii  «r.  and  |Mrtta|ia  Hi  onttoto 

wcfe  aivays  nttamtwl .  gaJai  tihMas  tw«  toanM^i  physi-  warm  mi&eral  waters,  a!»  thoMi  of  Baxtom  *     Ilia  djaoci^^^ 

ha»  doiag  It  ooea  aKir»,  4ia30»«ned  that  **  ihrrr  was  of  a^goo  may  thert^an  apm  a  ikrw  vtoto  Mt  Cto»  Brtidiiai 

es|dato.^   Ttow  Ml««ll;y  waa  that  tbe  d«o.  aad  fiirirHHimMi  of  awdtotoi  m  ^mD  m  to  tba  tfciiihn  «Bit 

Utiiyti  paa.  an  fxtmrtod  tram  tha  a»,  w»  «■&*  |d^a1miaL 


